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Functions of the Department of Labour 
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The Pegennend of Labour of Canada has Paice for forty-four years as. pind agency — 
ef the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legi islation. During. 
the present war the Department’s activities. have been widely expanded. e functions “i 
the principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it-are:-- 


Industrial Relations.—Under the direction of the Wartime Labour Relations: Board. 
(National), the Industrial Relations Branch is’ charged with the ‘administration of the 
‘Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which provide for the certification of 


‘employees’ bargaining pha cea and the establishment a Boards ¢ Conciliation bag wie Kehi 


_ settlement of disputes. 


The Branch also administers the Goneiliahen: ane Lehout Ade |. Chap. 110, RS. CG, 1997, . iy 
which empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire into the causes and circumstances of a 


dispute and take measures considered expedient, to effect a. settlement. For the purpose of . 
administering the Act, the Department maintains a staff of Industrial Relations Officers at. 


Vancouver, Winnipeg, "Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, a Sydney. abe office of the : 
Director of Industrial Relations is located i in Ottawa. 


The administration of the Fair Wages and Hours. of Labour. Act, 1935, Aid Orders in 
Council P.C...7679 governing the application of minimum rates of pay to all employees of 
St eae: contractors and subcontractors, are: also administered a the Industrial. Grtaitone ud 

ranc | 


‘Wartime Labour Relations Board ¢ Natinnald This Rosrd Cine feral, Provinbial | 


Labeur Relations Boards, administers th 5 Regulations, PC, 1003. er 
Statistics and Research, The’ colli | | > lication of isbatintita | of be 
employment, wages, hours, prices, cost of id industrial accidents and >) 
industrial agreements, also of reports 01 ganization in industry, | 
~ commerce and the professions; the cond esearch work bearing on 
‘industrial relations, labour conditions an blication of bulletins of 
information on these subjects, ~ Ne ee ears Sail 

Labour Gazette.—The mhinty, pub) : PTB pines ® fexien of 
the Jabour-industrial situation throughou 7 e . 

The Vocational Training Co-ordin: s ioainine in vieational ( 
and industrial plant schools for persons stries ; trade training in- 
vocational schools for members of the . training for discharged 
members of the forces} youth training fodiens oe training in 

agriculture. YN ¥ 


Combines Lavectipation heute administration at the Combites dnvoutbation Act, 


Chap. 26, R.S.C., 1927, an Act to provide for the Filed wn of | mic monopolies, 
trusts, and mergers. 


Dominion Government Annuitencethe saidinighration of the. Priester an Annuities k 


Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase OLA ES 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or Py. elon on i Pete ‘ 


of their employees. ines 


Unemployment Insurance Commission. Tie TP ontinion administers the. ea. 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance system 
' ‘and employment ' service. The alba nee eave now laa) as the ‘field aT aninson 
of National Selective Service. ) ali 


— 


National War Labour Board .—This tribunal with its | Sotbaal hivieank Rdimid inte ts Ne 


Government's wartime wages policy as set forth in Order ‘In Council. PC, 9384 as amended. as 


National Selective Serviee.—This body administers the Government's manpower program, 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel.-The bureau organizes the placement’ of * 


scientific and technical engineering personnel for war industries. and the government service. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library. of publications on labour and economic subjects, Al | 
Internati onal Labour Organization (League. of Nations) The: collection. and trans-) 


mission of information in connection with the work. of the International Labour Conference 
and Office, including related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Ea eeprichnes againie 
ments and with organizations of sh ease and Bi ame 
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Notes of Current Interest 


The Department of Na- 
Payment of tional Health and Welfare 
family allowances announced on June 18 that 
commences the first family allowance 

cheques would be mailed 
during July to 1,234,202 families who had 
registered for the allowances. Applications 
were still being received daily at the rate 
of approximately 2,100, and those received 
before the end of June, if approved, would be 
in time to make the applicants eligible for 
the first payment. 

The Department stated that it was im- 
portant that every family notify the Family 
Allowances Regional Office of change of 
address, births, or deaths of children under 16, 
in order to facilitate the administration of 
family allowances. 
the Do- 


Early in 1943, 


Progress of 


labour- a three-man _ inter-depart- 
management mental committee to spon- 
production sor and encourage the 
committees formation of labour-man- 


agement committees in in- 
dustrial plants, (L. G. 1943, p. 304). The 
establishment of such committees, in certain 
wartime industries had already been approved, 
both by trade union leaders and by represent- 
atives of management. The formation in 
January, 1944, of the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board broadened and consoli- 
dated the activities of this committee, (L. 
G., 1944, 144). 


38283—13 


minion Government set up- 


A brochure entitled, “Partners in Produc- 
tion”, recently issued under the direction of 
Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, chairman of the 
Board, presents the testimony of key officials 
in some 28 typical Canadian industries as to 
the present and the potential value of labour- 
management committees. It is pointed out in 
the brief introduction that “the best proof 
of the success which labour-management pro- 
duction committees have achieved is their 
steady growth since early in 1943”. Added 
evidence is provided by the statements of 
the management representatives, the large 
majority of whom “declared their intention 
of retaining their committees in the post- 
war period”. 

While not claiming that labour-management 
committees are “a cure-all for labour prob- 
lems”, or that all of them have been out- 
standing successes, it is asserted that they have 
“an impressive list of accomplishments to their 
credit; they have increased production, lowered 
costs, and built up understanding and con- 
fidence between management and labour’. On 
the other hand, it is emphasized that “com- 
mittees will fail when honest, sustained effort 
by management and labour leadership is not 
forthcoming”. It is declared further, that 
“management and labour representatives must 
be animated by sincerity of purpose if their 
joint efforts are to succeed”. 

The scope and functions of the committee 
must be clearly defined and understood by 
both management and labour. It is urged 
that “a constant flow of problems and direc- 
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tives from management are as essential to 
the well-being of the committee as are the 
suggestions, ideas and studies submitted by 
labour”. Further, the committee must be 
organized for action and be “large enough to 
be representative, but small enough to be 
an effective working unit”. 


Suspension of call-ups under 
National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations 


Check-up of men 
on military 


postponement does not mean that men on 
engaged in postponement of military 
agriculture training for employment in 


agriculture are now free to 
engage in other industry, Mr. A. MacNamara, 
. Director of Selective Service, declared recently. 


Instructions have been sent to local Employ- 
ment Offices that any man on postponement 
to engage in agriculture, who is working in 
another industry, is to be compulsorily directed 
back to a farm job. 

The Director pointed, out that the need for 
maintaining food production at high level is 
still very great, and that the farms are still 
in urgent need of men. 


A total of 114 persons were 


Prosecutions convicted during May, 1945, 
under N.S.S. of failing to comply with 
civilian National Selective Service 
regulations Civilian Regulations. Prose- 


cutions were commenced in 
153 cases, as against 129 prosecutions in April 
when 68 convictions were secured. 

The May convictions included 10 against 
employers, most of whom were found guilty 
of engaging workers without permits. Of 83 
employees convicted, the majority were 
charged with leaving employment without giv- 
ing notice of separation, failing to accept high 
priority work when referred by a Selective Ser- 
vice Officer, and leaving employment to which 
they had been compulsorily directed by 
Selective Service. 

As the suspension of Army call-ups from 
May 7 terminated directives to conscientious 
objectors to report to an Alternative Service 
Work Camp, few of the 21 conscientious 
objectors convicted in May were charged with 
failure to report to a camp. Charges dealt 


mostly with breaches of camp discipline by | 


conscientious objectors. 

At June 1, a total of 250 cases was still 
pending, 34 being charges against employers, 
151 against employees and 65 against con- 
scientious objectors. This represents a slight 
increase over the end of the previous month 
in cases pending. 

From August, 1942, when prosecutions were 
first undertaken under National Selective Ser- 
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vice Civilian Regulations, to June 1, 1945, a 
total of 2,341 charges have been laid. There 
have been 1,650 convictions to date, 46 acquit- 
tals and 395 cases not proceeded with, and 250 
cases not yet disposed of. Up to April 1, 1945, 
a total of 45,293 cases of reported contraven- 
tions of the Regulations had been investi- 
gated by Selective Service. Most cases have 
been adjusted without the necessity of 
prosecution. 


The latest statistics avail- 


Employment and able reflecting industrial 
industrial conditions in Canada are 
statistics shown in the table on 


page 939. 

Figures published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on employment indicate that for 
the fifth successive month there was a down- 
ward trend in industrial activity. Data tabu- 
lated from 15,232 establishments showed a 
reduction of 0-8 per cent in the number of 
employees at May 1 to 1,789,970. A greater 
percentage decline was recorded at May 1 in 
both 1943 and 1944, but in the experience of 
pre-war years this downward trend is contra 
seasonal. The decline in employment at 
May 1 was accompanied by an increase in 
total payments in salaries and wages of 0-9 
per cent. The increase in pay rolls represented 
mainly a recovery from the lower levels of 
the previous period due to a loss of time 
because of the Easter holidays. Per capita 
weekly earnings were $32.55 at May 1, $32 
at April 1, and $32.26 at May 1, 1944. 

Comparative figures for the employment 
index are 175-5 at May 1, 176-9 for the pre- 
ceding month and 178-2 at May 1 in the years 
1943 and 1944. With the exception of these 
two years the index at May 1, 1945, was 
higher than in any other May in the record. 

A substantial decline was recorded in em- 
ployment in manufacturing, due in great part 
to curtailment in iron and steel plants and 
in the chemicals and textile industries. A 
marked decline was recorded in _ logging, 
although on a smaller scale than at May 1, 
1944. Mining and retail trade also were lower, 
while increases were recorded in transporta- 
tion, communication and construction. 

The index of the physical volume of business 
indicating the trend in the production and 
distribution of goods declined from 232-2 in 
April to 218-6 in May. The comparative 
figure for May, 1944, was 241-8. The index 
of the volume of mineral production advanced, 
but lower volume was indicated by the indexes 
of manufacturing, construction, electric power 
production, and by the index of the distribu- 
tion of goods. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 











1945 1944 
June May April June May April 
Empleyment Index.............. ‘iil aa ee oe oe 175-5 176-9 180-5 178-2 180-5 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
Union members) Genet. ree Clee ee eRe he ac cece ck USA jbaleslie scsi ti Pay brariinela ative lel Si 0-9 
Unemployment Insurance claims....|............0-)eeee eee ee eeee 8,430 3,226 4,564 6,463 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 

bo ASE Reale a Sa fo RR (S)ieseertse comet 145-4 144-1 146-0 146-2 148-6 
Per capita weekly earnings....... SF eth SRC 32-55 32-00 31-81 32-26 32-37 
Prices, Wholesale Index...... RAMS Picton Fe as + 103-0 103-4 102-5 102-5 102-9 
Cost of Living Index..... Tate cok (4) 119-6 119-0 118-7 119-0 119-2 119-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index......(4)].......... Oe. 182-1 174-6 176-4 176-7 176-8 
Retail sales adjusted index....(8) (4)]...........06- 176-0 179-7 170-0 169-1 175-3 
Wholesale sales........... A ec ON) eae cca se 205-9 195-5 190-3 195-2 173-0 
Common stocks index............ (4) $102-2 97-2 94-2 83-7 79-9 79-3 
Preferred stocks index............ (Sa es eee oe a 132-4 130-3 122-2 118-5 118-7 
Bond yields, Dominion index.....(4) 795-4 96-0 96-0 97-0 97-2 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business 

End ex... Feveteae ie cites (43 a CO) A A a 218-6 232-2 238-8 241-8 239-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........ (8) epetts. ote oars 238-0 252-2 266-8 272-3 270-0 
Mineral Production........... (IDES CER... Ea 188-9 183-2 225-5 238-8 247-5: 
Manufacturing..............-.- (S) earns. shizspree 256-1 271-1 292-2 297-3 291-3 
Wonstructionusys:.. coe scene [OS ears ya 160-0 211-3 111-8 109-2 140-2 
Electric power...........000.: (SNH. sales 165-4 165-5 160-2 165-0 153-2 

DISTRIBUTION.......00-c0cceeees (Olas secciaes os 178-6 190-7 180-8 178-6 176-2" 

CRTIOACINGB 4s coo cicsceieacs ee (Oi se3k BH 698s 153-5 148-7 152-9 157-4 144-8 

Tons carried, freight.......... (8) ne Sten etches aes 221-4 215-3 220-0 219-9 213-4 
Trade, external, excluding gold... $ |.............. 462,567,599] 451,938,196] 498,465,157) 529,887,430) 424,167,523 
Imports, excluding gold.......... Srl sntenotiedetee « 143, 844,311 133, 827,107 152,478,301 159, 038, 099 137,487,106 
Exports, excluding gold........... byl ap tersiaseeas ie 315,191,920] 312,322,645) 343,158,277] 368,356,855} 282,890,613 
Bank debits to individual : 

Hecountee TIBI . 0, 3 TE $..| ROR: aR. 6, 893,991,000) 4,855, 104,943] 5,219,352,000} 6,652,617, 362] 4,561, 260,374 
Bank notes in circulation....... (8) Siters. Looser... 952,600,000}  965,900,000).............. 837,200,000) 836,500,000 
Bank deposits in savings......... a ancttcohe cna otoar. bee 2,734, 670,125} 2,194, 544,178] 2,093,865, 155| 2,253,671, 574 
Banik loans, COMMERCIAL, C60. do.d situsbacbrsciswnl nals Ale + dbgine «> 00's 1,022,510, 668] 1,160,775, 469| 1,117,464,938] 866,976,698 
Railway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

Carseat Ar eeHies! SSL. (7) 296,734 272,239 280, 105 279, 868 282,760 272,724 

Canadian National Railways 

operating revenues...........- See ie cays sveceg Me rel@illage-agsbouse ye ste a) 8% S114 O00 anc ct. Sees 32, 138, 400 30, 862, 400 
operating expenses....... ae hots Fed [bara a OP | |e as Pa NASP AUC) bet ogee an 25,900, 880 24,995, 932 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings.............-. od PRR oes ee 26,622,457) 26,400,245) 26,656, 986 27,316, 649 25,753,427 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines. i es avcharavonscaerabels 23, 085, 508 23,386, 362 22,118,529 22, 846, 290 21,848, 861 
Steam railways, freight in 
ROMAMI LCST my Seperate sGrirots « racteahs © Sieecerermes « Thy e Mtoe eerbe cet cee 53367,.90%, 000) as. is sees oes 5, 768,503,000) 5,342,089, 000 
Building permits. 2... 0.06 00> s.4- yl ee ane net. Sane ca 17,348, 058 17, 735,330 14,274,590 17, 838, 508 13,611,306 
Céntracts awarded iin) eg. Labia ison 38,271,400] 34,296,100] 37,315,400] 31,694,500| 27,696,000 
Mineral production— 

Pigtront(wy. (ose 2. BSS tons. oss oo 08 155, 574 156,070 161,899 175, 207 170,364 

Steel ingots and castings....... TONS nataits chs .06 267, 643 274,213 240,750 263,431 260, 825 

Ferro-alloys........... Biseeee es COMET eer cscs fcc 19, 883 18,350 17,906 15, 876 12,818 

Goldens eR US OUNCERIT TE CT eels ie [tes eadath «. ° 223,130 239,916 256, 837 244, 804 

(Ooo. Or ee cree OMS is teh ee esi lacie t « tiene ack 1,316, 129 1, 234,191 1,289, 723 1,236,073 

Copper. pounds? 20k fe ee ores 42,954,116]  47,344,917| 47,843,032] 45, 239,782 

Mickeljesthpstingsens co eid POUNGS| Ei sewieeiees = S6/5 2 fer Pe KERN cc 21,661,372 20,373,599 24, 023,396 23, 160, 550 

IGOR ech he mitra i Gis scratee DOWNS | oc¥e do. o'ora%e sks 01s 25, 500, 464 28,172,344 19, 744, 120 20,491,362 25,270, 297 

ZANC. Peps Peek es pourida|. 282 dt 45,427,551 43,385,577 39,759, 143 45, 646, 454 43,359,215 
Timber scaled in British 

Columbisesets Gea a Dati. VALS 264,000,535} 234,704,914} 315,661,196} 264,000,535) 284,671,498 
Flour production.............6. Psi lis: acoake. derdee bales 2,107, 944 25126, 235 1, 870, 349 1, 962, 264 1,948, 537 
Footwear production........... DAITS pis suuaie os cass oltewtas tens aye) 606 3,275,381 3,037, 239 3,200, 891 2,908, 348 
Output of central electric 

SEAMONS 8 dn: «fo ts ne essa cl Cae Kwshi ll teas «For 3,593,074, 000] 3,534,157,000) 3,325,525,000| 3,584,515,000) 3,277,198,000 
Sales of insurance............e0. Sr ate etarerscs, starrer tte eGracs eos 57,121, 000 53, 569, 000 52, 857, 000 52,619,000 
Newsprint production........... GON LENE TES oe ae Ge 245, 430 246, 860 262,467 236,000 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
t Week ended June 28, 1945. 
() Base 1926=100. (?) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
- 1939=100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
ea pan month. (7) Figures for four weeks ended June 30, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. (8) Maclean’s Building 
eview. 
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The Royal Commission 
Interim report on Veterans’ Qualifications, 
which is recommending 


of Commission 
on Veterans’ 
Qualifications 


upon the securing of credits 
in civil life, whether in em- 
ployment or in educational 
courses, for training and 
technical experience gained while in the 
Armed Forces, has submitted an interim report 
to the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, containing a number of recom- 
mendations. 


A preliminary recommendation concerned 
co-operation with the new system of re- 
education centres established by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of Quebec, 
and asked that the Department of Veterans 
Affairs at once take advantage of this system. 
Effect has already been given to this first 
recommendation. 


The Royal Commission, after observing that 
the practice varies as among the Navy, the 
Army and the R.C.A.F., recommends the issue 
of special documents upon discharge to all 
members of the Armed Services, indicating 
occupational and educational standing obtained 
while in the Services. This recommendation 
reads as follows:— 

That in the opinion of this Commission in 
order to ensure so far as possible the obtain- 
ing of credit in civil life, it is essential that 
each member of the Armed Forces be fur- 
nished with a document covering each course 
of instruction satisfactorily completed, the 
time spent in the service in the trade or 


other work concerned and any supplementary 
trade which he has acquired. 


It is further essential, if such arrangements 
have not already been made, that the docu- 
ments handed to each person discharged 
specify in full detail the rank and appoint- 
ment and/or trade group held at that date. 


The Commission recommends that through 
the use of Canadian Legion Text Books, by 
correspondence and in classes, those in the 
Forces should be assisted in acquiring matricu- 
lation or university entrance academic stand- 
ing. The Commission observes that a good 
deal has been done in this line overseas, but 
the recommendation covers members of the 
Armed Forces in Canada also. The Commis- 
sion suggests that many who are short of 
matriculation qualifications would be able to 
possess further technical and university train- 
ing upon securing that initial standing. 

After calling attention to the “tremendous 
asset” Canada will possess in the technical 
training acquired by members of the Armed 
Services who have been working with new 
mventions and new techniques, and referring 
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specifically to aerial photography, the Com- 
mission recommends, with a view to effectively 
utilizing this particular skill: 
1. That the Dominion Government recom- 
mence forthwith the aerial survey of 
Canada. 


2. That the attention of the universities be 
directed to the desirability of establishing 
courses leading to the preparatory acquire- 
ments necessary for clinical and engineer- 
ing photographers. 

3. That a combined school be established 
forthwith by the three Armed Services 
with the object of training: 

(a) engineering and clinical photographers 
if required; 

(b) personnel in the services who would 
benefit by further training and might 
be subsequently employed in govern- 
mental activities. 


Stressing the present, and probable post- 
war shortage of teachers throughout the Do- 
minion, the Commission suggests that the 
situation may be overcome by the training 
of selected instructional personnel from the 
three Armed Services; also, of course, this 
offers work opportunities for veterans. In 
consequence the Commission recommends on 
this subject as follows: 

Whereas pre-professional reading and study 
courses are now available through Canadian 
Legion Educational Services for service per- 
sonnel who desire to enter the teaching pro- 
fession and who desire to obtain certain 
normal school credits for instructional and 
pre-professional work done while in the ser- 
vice, it is recommended that all who might 
desire to do so be made aware forthwith 
of the existence of such courses and that 
facilities be made available immediately by 
the Armed Services in order that as many 
instructors as possible may acquire such 
civilian credits before their demobilization. 


The Commission is impressed with the 
avenues of employment offered by Canadian 
industry for persons who are specially fitted 
for personnel work. It is suggested that among 
officers and other ranks of the Services many 
persons will be found with a natural aptitude 
for posts of this kind, including several who 
have had opportunity of acquiring practical 
experience in the Forces. Therefore, the Royal 
Commission recommends that among veterans 
those who would seem to be suitable for 
personnel work should be earmarked, and 
that they should be given helpful advice in 
this connection, by counsellors who themselves 
are veterans. The Royal Commission also 
recommends “that universities and other edu- 
cational institutions be invited to set up 
personnel courses in which the veterans above 
referred to may be made acquainted with 
civil requirements, including modern theory 
and practice, and to grant at the termination 
of such courses a suitable certificate.” 


1945] 


Following its first meeting in Ottawa early 
in May (L. G., June, 1945, p. 796) the Com- 
mission met in Montreal where it has estab- 
lished headquarters and heard a considerable 
number of witnesses. 

The Commission began its series of sittings 
at the several provincial capitals on June 25 
in Toronto, where it conferred with provincial 
representatives and educational authorities. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living in- 
dex advanced from 119-0 on 
May 1, to 119-6 on June 1, 
1945. Further increases in 
fresh vegetables were mainly responsible for 
this change. The food index rose from 131-7 
to 133°4 between May and June, with substan- 
tial increases in fresh vegetables and lesser 
ones among fresh fruits, eggs, and meats, far 
outweighing a decline for butter. The cloth- 
ing index rose fractionally from 122-0 to 122-1 
but other group indexes remained unchanged 
as follows: rent 112-1, fuel and. light 106-6, 
homefurnishings and services 118-9, and mis- 
cellaneous items 109-4. The wartime increase 
in the index has been 18-7 per cent, from 100°8 
to 119-6. 


Small increase 
in cost-of-living 
index 


The death occurred on July 


Death of 1, 1945, of Mr. L. E. West- 
Mr. L. E. man, who only recently re- 
Westman tired as Associate Director 


of National Selective Ser- 
vice in order to return to private industry. 

While serving with National Selective Ser- 
vice Mr. Westman was responsible for labour 
supply planning in connection with mining and 
war industries, was Chief Alternative Service 
Officer, and was also a member of several 
departmental and inter-departmental com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Westman, a past president of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, first joined the 
Department of Labour in 1942 to assist in the 
operations of the Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel. He had planned to return to 
Toronto, to resume his post of President of 
the Westman Publications Limited. 

In a personal tribute, Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice, declared that throughout his association 
with the Department of Labour Mr. Westman 
was held in the highest personal regard by all 
members of the staff. 

In the Department, J. F. MacKinnon, 
Assistant to Mr. Westman for over two years, 
has been promoted to the position of Associate 
Director and will take over Mr. Westman’s 
duties. Mr. MacKinnon was formerly an 
executive with a financial firm at Toronto. 
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It was announced early in 


J. W. Willard July that Joseph W. Wil- 


awarded lard, M.A., for the past 
Harvard two years on leave with the 
Fellowship Canadian Army from the 


Head Office Staff of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was one 
of four Canadians who had been awarded 
Fellowships by the Graduate School of Public 
Administration of Harvard University. 


The fellowships were established for persons 
with experience in Government who intend to 
continue such careers. They are tenable for 
one full academic year for intramural post- 
graduate study. 


Mr. Willard is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto and for several months early in 
1943 was Assistant Editor of the Lasour 
GazettE. Several weeks ago, he was promoted 
to the rank of Major and is, at present, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Canadian Medical Pro- 
curement and Assignment Board. 


Reference was made in the 


Composition of | June issue of the Lasour 


government- GaAzETTE (p. 797) to the 
labour establishment in British 
legislative Columbia of a joint govern- 
committee ment-labour committee to 
in B.C, study, and if possible give 


effect to, the 
proposals of organized labour. 


legislative 


Information has now been received that the 
composition of this committee is as follows: 


(1) Representing the Provincial Govern- 
ment and government agencies: Hon. G. S. 
Pearson, Minister of Labour (General Chair- 
man); Hon. E. C. Carson, Minister of Mines; 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour; James 
Thompson, Chief Conciliation Officer, British 
Columbia; Barrie Goult, Secretary-Registrar, 
B.C., Wartime Labour Relations Board; J. P. 
Hogg, Departmental Solicitor; James Dickson, 
Chief Inspector of B.C. Mines. 


(2) Representing Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada: Birt Showler, Vice-President, 
T. and L. C.; J. Stevenson, President, Van- 
couver and New Westminster District Building 
Trades Council; R. K. Gervin, Chairman, B.C. 
Executive Council. 


(3) Representing Canadian Congress of 
Labour: D. O’Brien, Regional Director of 
Organization, and President, B. C. Federation 
of Labour; Harold Pritchett, Secretary- 
Treasurer, B.C. Federation of Labour; Harvey 
Murphy, First Vice-President, B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour. 
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(4) Representing Standard Railway organiza- 
toons: H. Elliott, H. Mackey and H. Warde. 

Sub-committees were chosen to deal with 
such matters as the Apprenticeship Act, the 
Boiler Inspection Act, safety and _ health, 
hours of work, labour relations regulations, 
minimum wages, and workmen’s compensation. 
In addition, the committee as a whole will 
deal with such issues as education, immigra- 
tion, rehabilitation and other matters in which 
labour is especially interested. 


Under the auspices of the 


Training University of Manitoba 
course in Evening Institute, in co- 
accident operation with the Mani- 
prevention toba Department of Labour, 


a training course in indus- 
trial accident prevention was given to em- 
ployees of over forty firms in the winter of 
1944-45. The course consisted of twelve 
lectures covering various aspects of industrial 
accident prevention. Nine of the lectures were 
given by Mr. W. Trevor Davies, Director of 
Safety, Department of Labour, Manitoba, Lec- 
tures on the control of electricity, the care of 
injuries, and the “accident expense account,” 
were given by Mr. E. V. Caton, Chief Engineer 
of Power Production, Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany; Dr. Emmet Dwyer, Regional Medical 
Officer, Canadian National Railways; and Mr. 
N. Fletcher, Secretary of the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The purpose of 
the course was “to provide practical training 
in industrial safety and give material which 
can be applied immediately in plants to de- 
crease accidents and keep production at its 
maximum by keeping the men at work.” 


An Order under’ the 
Defence Regulations in 
Great Britain is designed to 
ensure that boys entering 
coal mining are given pre- 
liminary training and work 
under supervision and are physically fit for the 
job. The Coal Mining (Training and Medical 
Examination) Order, 1944, gives effect to 
recommendations made by the Committee on 
the Recruitment of Juveniles in the Coal 
Mining Industry. 

Generally, employment in coal mining is 
prohibited, except under competent instruction 
and supervision, of any person who had no 
experience in the particular class of work 
before February 1, 1944, until he has been 
adequately instructed and is competent to 
do the work without supervision. A person, 
who, before February 1, 1944, has had no ex- 
perience of work at the coal face, may not be 
employed at the coal face, except in South 


Training in 
Britain for 
boys entering 
coal mines 
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Wales, unless he has had at least 16 weeks 
experience below ground in a coal mine. 

No person is to be employed below ground, 
except in South Wales, until he has either (a) 
spent at least four weeks in the preceding four 
months at a Coal Mining Training Centre and, 
in addition, has had at, least two weeks’ experi- 
ence of employment in coal mining under com- 
petent instruction and supervision, or (b) has 
had at least six weeks’ experience of employ- 
ment in coal mining under competent super- 
vision and, in addition, has had adequate in- 
struction and training in safe and efficient 
methods of work below ground. 

In South Wales, where boys cannot be em- 
ployed on haulage, new entrants must have 
spent at least four weeks at a Training Centre 
or have had at least four weeks’ experience in 


coal mining under supervision and have 
received instructions in safe and _ efficient 
methods. 


The Minister of Labour and National Ser- 
vice may notify an employer of any boy under 
18 that arrangements have been made for 
the latter’s medical examination and, after 
examination, the boy may be employed only in 
accordance with the Minister’s orders. 


A Report on Post-War Or- 
Report on ganization of Private Dom- 
domestic workers estic Employment, prepared 
in Great Britain at the instance of Hon. 

Ernest Bevin, until recently 
Minister of Labour and National Services, has 
recently been made public. It recapitulates 
the poor status of the domestic worker and 
proposes sweeping reforms designed to put 
domestic service on an entirely new footing. 
The authors are Miss Violet Markham and 
Miss Florence Hancock. 

In order to provide a service that will be 
available for all sections of the population the 
report suggests that a National Institute of 
Houseworkers be established. The functions of 
the Institute would include provision for train- 
ing domestic workers for employment at stand- 
ard rates and under specified conditions. 
Courses of training would also be available 
for housewives. Three classes of workers are 
recommended for training: those desiring full- 
time employment with one household; those 
working regularly part-time for one house- 
hold; and those employed part-time by more 
than one household. Day work, rather than 
“living in” is heavily emphasized. 

It is also suggested that local authorities 
might help the low-income mother by means 
of “home helps’—trained domestic workers 
who would be available for households where 
the mother is ill, the cost being recoverable in 
proportion as the family could repay it. 
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It is urged that, at the outset, the Institute 
should have centres in ten or twelve cities 
with at least one serving an agricultural area. 
Employers using the Institute would subscribe 
to its upkeep and charges would be made for 
workers living at the residential hostels con- 
nected with it. In these ways, it is intended 
to make the Institute self-supporting, except 
for training, which would be subsidized by the 
government, Answering the criticism that the 
proposals would make domestic service too ex- 
pensive, the report suggests that if it is put 
on “the proper . industrial basis” employers 
with servants should have income tax relief, 
just as industrial employers do not pay in- 
come tax on their wages bill. 


Under the New South Wales 
Annual holidays Annual Holidays Act, 1944, 
legislation in “every worker ... iS en- 
New South Wales titled at the end of each 

year of his employment by 
an employer to an annual holiday of two 
weeks on ordinary pay. The holiday is to 
be taken in two consecutive weeks, or by 
agreement in two separate periods, but not 
otherwise. It must be taken within six months 
after the holiday becomes due, but provision 
is made for the postponement of the taking of 
such leave where ‘the Industrial Registrar 
thinks it is desirable.” 

According to the New South Wales Indus- 
trial Gazette, “worker,” for the purposes of 
the Act, means “persons employed, whether 
on salary or wages or piecework rates, or as 
a member of a butty-gang, and the fact that 
@ person is working on a contract for labour 
only, or substantially for labour only, or as a 
lessee of any tool or other implements of pro- 
duction, or as an outworker, or is working as 
a salesman, canvasser, collector, commercial 
traveller or insurance agent, or in any other 
capacity in which he is paid wholly or partly 
by commission, shall not in itself prevent 
such person being held to be a worker.” 

The Act provides further, that payment in 
lieu of any holiday is not to be accepted by 
an employee and ‘tthe employer must give 
seven days’ notice of the date a worker will 
be required to commence his leave and pay to 
him in advance his ordinary pay for the holi- 
day period. Ordinary holiday pay shall be 
paid to the worker where his services are ter- 
minated, and where the payment is for less 
than a year the employer shall pay an amount 
equal to one twenty-fifth of his ordinary pay 
for the period of employment. 

Should an employee be working under an 
agreement or contract of employment grant- 
ing more favourable provisions than those 
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provided under the Act, such privileges are 
protected under the terms of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act. 


The Social Year Book, 1945, 
published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation of New 
York was issued early in 
June. .It is a volume of 
over 600 pages. Part I contains some 75 
monographs on a wide range of social ques- 
tions including adult education, child labour 
and welfare, employment services, labour 
standards, unemployment compensation, pub- 
lic health and welfare, vocational guidance, 
and many others covering a wide range of 
community services. Part II provides an ex- 
tensive catalogue of national and voluntary 
agencies engaged in work designed to promote 
social and economic betterment in the United 
States. A carefully compiled index adds to 
the value of the volume for reference purposes. 

The Social Year Book is designed to be an 
encyclopedia of organized activities in social 
work and related fields. The current issue is 
the eighth in a series commenced in 1939 and 
published biennially since 1933. With the ex- 
ception of two articles, Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation and International Social Work, 
coverage has been restricted to the United 
States. However, the research work of the 
Russell Sage Foundation is of wider than 
national interest and the volume will be of 
value to promoters of social welfare in other 
countries. 


of Russell Sage 
Foundation 


In recognition of adminis- 
E. C. Desormeaux trative ability and research 
awarded medal __in the field of employment 
by Professional and unemployment, Ernest 
Institute of eo" Desormeaux, M.A., 
Civil Service LSc., LL.D., General Secre- 

tary of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission was recently awarded 
a medal by the Professional Institute of the 
Civil Service of Canada. 

Dr. Desormeaux has been General Presi- 
dent, Ontario Educational Association; Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Trustees and Ratepayers 
Association; and for 25 years prior to his 
appointment with the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission was Business Administrator 
of the Ottawa Separate School Board. He is 
Professor of Political Economy and Social 
Science at Ottawa University. 

In addition to these professional qualifica- 
tions, Dr. Desormeaux submitted a thesis 
covering his extensive studies of the causes 
and prevention of unemployment and the 
evolution of unemployment insurance in Kuro- 
pean countries, the United States and Canada. 


Ninety-fifth Session of Governing Body of LL.O. 


Employment Policy and Future Development of I.L.O. Discussed at 
Meeting in Quebec 


EETING for the first time on Canadian 
soil, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office held its 95th session in 
Quebec City from June 21 to 27, 1945. Rep- 
resentatives of 16 governments were in atten- 
dance, as well as 8 workers’ delegates and 8 
representatives of employers. 

On the agenda were questions of employ- 
ment policy and of the future of the I.L.0. 
in relation to the new international organiza- 
tion created by the United Nations at San 
Francisco. The Governing Body also dealt 
with the finances of the I.L.0., made arrange- 
ments for the next International Labour Con- 
ference to be held in Paris in October, con- 
sidered the progress made so far in the 
development of international industrial com- 
mittees, and acted on a number of other 
matters. 


Governing Body 


Like the International Labour Conference, 
which is composed of workers’, employers’ and 
government delegations from over 40 nations, 
the Governing Body of the I.L.0. is tripartite 
in structure. In normal times the Governing 
Body meets four times a year, plans the agenda 
of the Conference, and supervises the work of 
the International Labour Office. 

Of the 16 Government seats on the Govern- 
ing Body, 8 are elective and 8 are held per- 
manently by the nations of chief industrial 
importance. Canada holds one of the per- 
manent seats. The 8 seats held by workers and 
the 8 by employers are elective. Canadian 
workers are represented by Mr. Percy R. Ben- 
gough, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and employers by Mr. 
Hugh W. Macdonnell, Legal Secretary, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, who are mem- 
ber and deputy member of their respective 
groups by virtue of their election at the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the I.L.0. in May, 1944. 

The Canadian Government member is Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Mr. MacNamara was accompanied 
to Quebec by Mr. Alfred Rive, Chief of Special 
Division, Department of External Affairs, official 
substitute member; Mr. Paul Renaud, Counsel- 
lor, Legal Division, Department of External 
Affairs, and Mr. Eric Stangroom, Department 
of Labour, who also acted as substitutes; Mr. 
John Mainwaring, Department of Labour, 
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information officer, and Mr. J. George, External] 
Affairs, secretary. . 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell attended the open- 
ing session in his capacity as Minister of 
Labour and formally welcomed the members 
of the Governing Body. 


Opening of Session 


Opening the 95th session Mr. Carter Good- 
rich, Chairman of the Governing Body and 
United States Government member, welcomed 
the presence of former members of the Govern- 
ing Body who had suffered in their own coun- 
tries in Europe during the war. He mentioned 
in particular Mr. Leon Jouhaux, the French 
trade union leader, who no more than six 
weeks previously had been in a German concen- 
tration camp, and Mr. Justin Godart, French 
Government representative. 

Messages from the Prime Minister of Canada 
and the President of the United States, affirm- 
ing their countries’ support of the I.L.O., were 
transmitted to the delegates. 

The Prime Minister’s message, which was 
read by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, stated in 
part: 


The threat that labour might be enslaved 
in a world dominated by fascism has been 
removed, and the high purposes for which 
the International Labour Office exists are 
once more fully capable of being realized. 

The responsibilities which lie upon you are 
indeed unusually heavy, for in the great 
economic and social effort which will be 
required for the transition to peace, after 
the war against Japan has been brought to a 
successful conclusion, your activities can be 
of immeasurable importance in helping to 
assure the maintenance of beneficial labour 
conditions and wise labour relations . . . 

The people of Canada will have every 
sympathy with the objectives which have 
brought you to this meeting, and I am happy 
to extend these greetings on their behalf as 
well as on behalf of the Government. 

I know that they will follow with interest 
and concern not only the meetings of this 
Governing Body, but also the progress of the 
Internationa] Labour Office in all its activi- 
ties. 

Welcoming the delegates, the Minister of 
Labour declared that the contribution made by 
the I.L.O. had been the best of the machinery 
which was set up following the first great war. 
“T am confident,” he added, “that this Body 
has an important and permanent place in the 
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world when the present struggle finally ends.” 

Referring to the Prime Minister’s message 
he declared that the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King had been a pioneer in the development 
of social measures in Canada, and that his 
contribution to the welfare of working men 
and women and his unfailing support of labour 
organizations was a matter of public record. 

He expressed the hope that with the conclu- 
sion of the war in the Pacific, co-operation on 
the part of the United Nations would ensure 
peace for generations to come. (The text of 
the Minister’s speech appears at the conclu- 
sion of this article.) 

Hon. Antonio Barrette, Minister of Labour 
of the Province of Quebec, welcomed the 
Governing Body on behalf of his Government. 

Following a tribute to the late President 
Roosevelt by Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office, the 
Governing Body stood in silence as a token 
of respect to his memory. 

Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secre- 
tary of Labour, expressed her appreciation of 
this tribute, and said that the purposes of the 
I.L.0. had been very close to the heart of the 
late President. Continuing, she said: “Presi- 
dent Truman has asked me to come here and 
assure you of the continuation of the US.A. 
policy towards the I.L.O. He has asked me to 
say to you that the Government of the United 
States will continue to take full part in the 
work of the I.L.0O. and will continue to look 
to the I.L.O. for leadership on the international 
plane in the improvement of labour standards 
and the development of measures to combat 
poverty everywhere.” 


Employment 


Policies to maintain high employment and 
questions relating to the employment of dis- 
abled persons were discussed by the I.L.O. 
Employment Committee which met on June 
15 and 16 and reported to the Governing Body. 

Disabled Workers—In response to instruc- 
tions given at the previous Governing Body 
meeting in London last January (L.G., April, 
1945, p. 555) the International Labour Office 
is preparing a report on the training and 
employment of disabled workers. The report 
will consist of a comparative survey of national 
policies and methods for meeting the special 
problems of disabled workers. 

The Committee was of the opinion that 
this report should be completed if possible 
before the next session of the Conference. It 
requested the Office that particular attention 
be paid in the report to the vocational guid- 
ance of disabled persons at the earliest possible 
stage in their medical treatment, in view of the 
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psychological effect of disablement. It also 
asked for data on the employment of disabled 
persons, in appropriate cases, under “sheltered 
conditions.” 


Employment Policy—The problem of main- 
taining high levels of employment during the 
period of industrial reconversion, which is on 
the agenda of the next session of the Con- 
ference, was the subject of preliminary dis- 
cussion both by the Employment Committee 
and by the Governing Body. A report on the 
subject, which is being prepared by the Office, 
was outlined for the Governing Body. 


During the discussion it was suggested that 
the I.L.O. might be exceeding its competence 
if it dealt with the economic aspects of employ- 
ment. Mr. L. Dupriez, Belgian Government 
delegate and chairman of the Employment 
Committee, said however that although the 
Office report would deal primarily with the 
labour market aspects of employment eco- 
nomic aspects would also necessarily be con- 
sidered. It was also pointed out that under 
the terms of the Philadelphia Charter the 
I.L.0. has the responsibility to “examine and 
consider” international economic policies. 

The desirability that full employment be 
attained without sacrifice of freedom was: 
stressed in some speeches, the British em- 
ployers’ delegate, Sir John Forbes Watson, 
pointing out that although a slave state could 
establish full employment by ordering every- 
body into jobs free countries had to attain the 
goal in a different way. The degree of govern- 
ment intervention that would be necessary to 
make a full employment policy effective 
formed the basis of considerable discussion. 
Contrasting views were expressed by two of the 
workers’ delegates, Mr. Robert Watt, US.A., 
who favoured a minimum of government 
action, and Mr, Jacobus Oldenbroek, Nether- 
lands, who pointed out that conditions varied 
from country to country, and said that in his 
country an extension of “collective enterprise” 
would be required for the rehabilitation of 
industry. Mr. V. Lombardo Toledano, Mexi- 
can workers’ delegate, asked that the I.L.O. 
pay more attention to the industrialization of 
less developed countries (such as China, India, 
and those of Latin America) in order to pro- 
vide larger markets for higher developed coun- 
tries and thus aid employment internationally. 

During the discussion Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Canadian Government delegate, out- 
lined the White Paper, Employment and 
Income, in which the Canadian Government 
sets forth its post-war employment policy. 
(The text of Mr. MacNamara’s statement 
appears at the conclusion of this article.) 
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Employment Recommendations—The Em- 
ployment Committee prepared draft forms by 
means of which governments will be asked to 
report to the I.L.O. on the Employment 
Recommendations adopted at the Philadelphia 
Conference last May. These Recommenda- 
tions deal with employment organization in 
the transition period. They contain a set of 
general principles together with specific pro- 
posals in regard to the re-employment of ser- 
vice personnel and workers in war industry, 
establishment of an efficient national employ- 
ment service, a fair demobilization plan, a 
broad vocational training and apprenticeship 
program, and the special employment prob- 
lems of young workers, women and disabled 
persons. Governments will be asked to report 
on each section of the Recommendations as 
to whether they have accepted the principle 
wholly or partly, and if so, the position in 
their country concerning the application of the 
principle. 

The report forms were approved by the 
Governing Body. 


Constitutional Questions 


The future of the I.L.0. in relation to the 
new international organization set up by the 
United Nations at San Francisco was discussed 
in meetings of both the Committee on Con- 
stitutional Questions and the Governing Body. 

The. need for constitutional change stems 
from the fact that the I.L.0. has up to the 
present been part of the organization of the 
League of Nations. Created by the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 for the purpose of improving 
the conditions of the workers of the world 
through international agreement, and unique 
among international organizations by virtue 
of its tripartite structure, the I.L.0. has occu- 
pied the position of an autonomous body 
within the organization of the League. 


As the second world war began to draw to 
a close, and new arrangements for international 
co-operation began to be evolved without 
provision for the continuation of the League 
of Nations, it became necessary to consider 
the place that the I.L.0. would occupy in the 
new framework of international organization. 


Accordingly, the matter was placed on the 
agenda of the Philadelphia Conference in 1944. 
On the instigation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment delegates, the Conference adopted a 
resolution affirming the desirability of close 
collaboration between the I.L.0O. and other 
international organizations (which at that time 
included UNRRA and the United Nations 
Food Commission), and establishing a com- 
mittee to consider the future constitutional 
development of the I1.L.0. 
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This Committee on Constitutional Questions 
held its first session last January in London, 
prior to the 94th session of the Governing 
Body under the chairmanship of Mr. Paul 
Martin, Canadian Government delegate. 

By this time the Dumbarton Oaks conversa- 
tions had been held and the pattern of world 
organization had begun to take shape. The 
Committee adopted a resolution, which was 
approved by the Governing Body, welcoming 
the progress made at Dumbarton Oaks and 
affirming the desire of the I.L.0., with its tri- 
partite structure, for association with the new 
general international organization. 

Subsequently the San Francisco Conference 
was convened. The Government of the United 
States, as host government, suggested that the 
I.L.0. be represented for informal consulta- 
tion, and a small delegation representing the 
government, employers’ and workers’ groups 
and the Office proceeded to San Francisco. 

This delegation, in reporting to the Consti- 
tutional Committee on June 16, pointed out 
that there had been no negotiations in the 
proper sense of the term between the I.L.O. 
and the new organization at San Francisco 
“for the simple reason that the new organiza- 
tion did not yet exist.” 

However the delegation attended the dis- 
cussions of the competent committee of the 
Conference, and stated the position of the 
I.L.O. This was that the I.L.O. needs and 
desires, within the new framework, enough 
freedom of action to discharge its responsibili- 
ties 

and particularly to assure that the voice 

which the workers and employers exercise in 
world affairs through the International 

Labour Organization remains a real one 
and in general that the position of the I.L.0. 
in relation to the new organization should be 
not less favourable than that which it occupied 
in relation to the League of Nations. 

During the course of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the principles and procedures which 
will govern the relations between the I.L.0O. 
and other specialized organizations and the 
general United Nations Organization were 
worked out. The relationship will be estab- 
lished by agreement; and negotiations will 
take place between the Economic and Social — 
Council of the United Nations Organization 
on the one hand, and the specialized organiza- 
tion concerned on the other. 

After examining the report of the I.L.0. 
representatives at San Francisco, the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Questions came to the 
conclusion that the I.L.O. can face the future 
with confidence “because it derives its author- 
ity and its vitality from the fact that, being 
tripartite in character, it is more broadly 
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based than any purely inter-governmental 
organization and because it continues to enjoy 
the support of the governments, employers 
and workers of its members.” However the 
I.L.0. should “show special vigilance during 


the formative stages in the development of ~ 


the new framework of world organization, and 
should pursue with vigour and efficiency its 
indispensable work and take effective steps 
to make that work and its value more fully 
known and understood throughout the world.” 

It was agreed further to be of the greatest 
importance that the I.L.0. should continue to 
seek the fullest co-operation of all of the 
United’ Nations. 

The report of the Committee was approved 
by the Governing Body, and the mandate of 
the I.L.O. negotiating committee to put for- 
ward the desiderata defined at the London 
session last January was reaftirmed. 


Re-equipping and Remodelling of the I.L.O. 
—The Committee also had a lengthy and 
important discussion on internal changes that 
are expected to be brought about in the I.L.O. 
in the light of a quarter of a century of 
experience. No conclusions were reached at 
this session, but the Office was asked to pre- 
pare a report on the various constitutional 
proposals made at the Philadelphia Conference 
and at the London and Quebec sessions of the 
Committee. 

During the debate on this topic by the 
Governing Body some of these proposals were 
made public. 

Two of the suggestions had to do with rep- 
resentation at 1.L.0. Conferences. At present 
each country is entitled to send two govern- 
ment representatives, one worker, and one 
employer. Mr. Lombardo Tcledano, Mexican 
workers’ delegate and president of the Con- 
federation of Latin-American Workers 
(CTAL) proposed that the workers’ repre- 
sentation be increased to two. Such a change, 
he said, would be particularly convenient in 
a country where there were two central labour 
organizations. Mr. Henri Fuss, Belgian Gov- 
ernment, supported this proposal and sug- 
gested that the principle be also applied to 
employers, enabling one employers’ delegate 
to represent private enterprise and another 
socialized enterprise. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
matter of International Labour Conventions. 
Conventions and Recommendations are 
adopted at sessions of the Conference, requir- 
ing a two-thirds majority of the votes cast by 
the delegates. They are not binding unless 
ratified by governments, but each member 
state is obligated to bring them within 12 
months of their adoption! before the “authority 
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or authorities within whose competence the 
matters lie,” for the enactment of legislation 
or other action. Since 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 draft Conventions, which have 
received approximately 900 ratifications by 
member countries. 

Mr. Waline, French employers’ delegate, 
advocated steps to secure a greater number of 
ratifications. He said that there should be a 
recognized moral obligation on the part of a 
country to ratify a Convention it had voted 
for at a Conference; and that countries which 
failed to do so should be required to report 
their reasons to a subsequent session of the 
Conference, with the possible outcome that the 
Convention would then be revised to make it 
acceptable to a larger number of countries. 
Mr. Toledano was of the opinion that the 
votes of governments should be binding. Sir 
John Forbes-Watson, British employer, ex- 
pressed the view that Conventions sometimes 
represented too high a standard of labour 
policy for all countries to be in a position to 
ratify them, and that a more practical policy 
would be to have them represent minimum 
standards. Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director, 
declared that the I.L.0. should not be judged 
solely by the ratifications of Conventions, 
pointing out that the Organization had served 
the people well and that conditions in back- 
ward countries had improved since the I.L.0. 
came into being. He questioned whether the 
new international organizations would achieve 
any better ratification record and considered 
that public opinion would constitute the 
strongest sanction on governments to improve 
their standards. Mr. Phelan also pointed out 
that the I.L.0. had already undertaken a con- 
siderable degree of remodelling, as evidenced 
by its plans for industrial committees and 
regional conferences. 

Several delegates stressed the desirability 
that the US.S.R. should resume participation 
in the I.L.O., and that the five Latin-American 
countries which have not yet Joined be encour-- 
aged to do so. Mr. Watt reminded the dele- 
gates that a unanimous invitation had been 
extended to the USS.R. by the Governing 
Body in London in December, 1943. 

Delegates were unanimous in their support 
of the tripartite structure of the I.L.0. 

The Constitutional Committee received a 
telegram from Hon. Paul Martin, regretting 
that he was unable to continue his chairman- 
ship of the Committee owing to his new duties 
as Secretary of State of Canada. Mr. Martin 
expressed the conviction that the I.L.0. would 
occupy a position of growing importance in 
the new world organization. The Committee 
elected as its new chairman Mr. Carter Good- 
rich, US. Government, who is also chairman 
of the Governing Body. 
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Industrial Committees 


A brief discussion took place on the progress 
that has been made towards the establishment 
of international industrial committees. It had 
been previously decided that these tripartite 
committees would be established in the follow- 
ing seven industries: inland transport, textiles, 
coal mining, iron and steel production, the 
metal trades, petroleum production and. refin- 
ing, and building, civil engineering and public 
works. 

The function of these committees will be 
to consider the special circumstances and pro»d- 
lems of the industries concerned. Proposals 
may be formulated for international standards 
concerning the regulation of wages, conditions 
of employment and welfare arrangements in 
the various industries, These may be given 
effect through the adoption of International 
Labour Conventions, or through the negotia- 
tion between employers and workers of col- 
lective agreements of an international character, 

Governments have been asked to consult 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations 
and to inform the Office by July 15 of the 
number of representatives they consider it 
appropriate to appoint to each committee from 
their respective countries. Canada will be one 
of the countries represented on each commit- 
tee. 

The Governing Body will itself have tripar- 
tite representation on the committees. At the 
Quebec session the government and workers’ 
groups each appointed their representatives, 
but the employers’ group deferred submission 
of its nominations. A Canadian Government 
delegate will represent the Governing Body 
on the committee dealing with the metal 
trades, while Mr. Percy Bengough will repre- 
sent the workers’ group on the building com- 
mittee. 

Final preliminary action in setting up the 
committees is anticipated at the next session 
of the Governing Body in October, and it is 


expected that two of the committees, those’ 


dealing with coal mining and inland transport, 
will hold their first meetings in December. 
The others are expected to be functioning 
before the 1946 session of the Conference. 
The Office is drafting preparatory reports for 
these meetings. 


Future I.L.0. Meetings 


The most important of these is the next 
committees, the Governing Body planned a 
number of other I.L.0. meetings for the com- 
ing months. 

The most important of these is the next 
general session of the International Labour 
Conference. On the invitation of the French 
Government this, the 27th Session, will open 
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in Paris on October 15. It will be preceded 
by a meeting of the Governing Body on 
October 10. 

It was agreed that invitations to the Paris 
Conference should be extended to signatories 
of the San Francisco Charter who are not 
members of the I.L.0. to be present as 
observers. 

A Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence will open in London on November 15, 
to be followed early in 1946 by a maritime 
session of the International Labour Confer- 


“ence. 


On the invitation of the Mexican Govern- 
ment an American Labour Conference will be 
held in Mexico City in the spring of 1946. 
Two such conferences of American countries 
which are members of the I.L.O. have pre- 
viously been held, in Santiago, Chile in 1936, 
and in Havana, Cuba in 1939, at both of 
which Canada was represented. It was agreed 
that the agenda for the Mexico conference 
would include social and economic problems, 
especially in connection with the industrializa- 
tion of less-developed countries, vocational 
training, labour inspection and labour rela- 
tions. American countries which are not at 
present members of the I.L.O. will be invited 
to send observers. 

The Governing Body is sending a tripartite 
delegation to another meeting in Mexico City, 
that of the Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security to be held on July 23, 1945. 
At this meeting it is expected that a date will 
be set for a second session of the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security, which 
held its first meeting in Santiago in 1942. 

The Governing Body discussed plans for a 
further extension of the regional activities of 
the I1.L.0. In addition to the American meet- 
ings mentioned above, preparations are being 
made for two other regional conferences, one 
in South-East Asia, and the other in the Near 
and Middle East. These will be held when 
conditions permit. 

Finance 

The Governing Body gave approval to a 
budget of 11,521,510 Swiss francs! for the work 
of the Office in 1946, as compared with 11,525,- 
505 Swiss francs in 1945. 


Italy and the I.L.O. 

The Governing Body agreed to refer the 
formal application of the Italan Government 
for readmission into the International Labour 
Organization to the Paris Conference, and 
expressed the hope that it would be favourably 
received. A number of delegates spoke in 
favour of readmission of Italy. Mr. Henri 
Hauck, Frenclt Government delegate, said that 
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although France could not forget the circum- 
stances under which Italy entered the war, she 
wished to support the democratic forces in 
Italy and would vote for her readmission. 

An application from Iceland for membership 
in the I.L.0. will also be placed before the 
next session of the Conference. 
Representation of Federal States at Conference 

A proposal made by Mr. Paul Martin, Cana- 
dian Government delegate, at the previous 
session of the Governing Body, to the effect 
that the Government of a federal country be 
permitted to appoaint representatives of a 
state or province to accompany its delegation 
to the Conference, was incorporated in a revi- 
sion of the Standing Orders approved by the 
Governing Body for transmission to the Con- 
ference. 


Other Activities of Governing Body 


The Governing Body also approved forms 
for annual reports by governments on the 
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application of six Conventions that have come 
into force since the outbreak of war as a result 
of their ratification by the requisite number of 
countries; decided to set up a consultative 
committee on labour provisions in the peace 
settlement, consisting of the nine members of 
the I.L.0. negotiating committee; agreed to 
reeconstitute the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee with a limited membership for two 
years; and decided that the Factory Safety 
Code Committee should meet in Montreal in 
August. 

Thanks were expressed to the Canadian 
Government and to the Province of Quebec 
for their hospitality and for the facilities and 
entertainment that had been accorded the dele- 
gates. 

A dinner was given for the Governing Body 
by the Government of Canada at which Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell presided. The Govern- 
ment of the Province of Quebec also gave a 
dinner for the delegates. 


Speech of Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, 
I wish to convey to you a personal message 
from the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada. 


Message from The Prime Minister 

It gives me great pleasure to extend to the 
members of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office a most sincere welcome 
to Canada, and to express both the hope and 
the expectation that your deliberations in 
Quebec will be harmonious and fruitful. 

This moment in history, when peace has 
been restored to large sections of the world, 
and when the freedom of labour to organize 
under its own leadership has been vindicated, 
is a significant one for this meeting. 

The threat that labour might be enslaved 
in a world dominated by fascism has been 
removed, and the high purposes for which the 
International Labour Office exists are once 
more fully capable of being realized. 

The responsibilities which lie upon you are, 
indeed, unusually heavy, for in the great 
economic and social effort which will be re- 
quired for the transition to peace, after the 
war against Japan has been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, your activities can be of 
immeasurable importance in helping to assure 


the maintenance of beneficial labour conditions 


and wide labour relations. . . 

The occasion of the meeting in Canada of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is one of particular gratification 
to me personally. 


i 


For many years I have observed in this 
country the growth of a body of legislation 
and of administrative services which seek to 
improve the conditions of labour, and I have 
also had some part in these developments. 


A structure of Labour Unions has been 
created by the workers of Canada through 
which they obtain energetic and constructive 
leadership, and between these organizations 
and the representatives of employers and the 
Government, a network of relationships has 
been established by which the progressive 
betterment of the position of labour is ensured. 


The people of Canada, therefore, will have 
every sympathy with the objectives which 
have brought you to this meeting, and I am 
happy to extend these greetings on their behalf 
as well as on behalf of the Government. 


I know that they will follow with interest 
and concern not only the meetings of this 
Governing Body, but also the progress of the 
International Labour Office in all its activities. 





As you are all aware, our Prime Minister 
has been a pioneer in the development of 
social measures in the Dominion of Canada. 
He was our first Deputy Minister and 37 years 
ago he became Minister of Labour. 

His contribution to the welfare of the work- 
ing men and women and his unfailing support 
of labour organizations is a matter of public 
record in this Dominion. 

In his book “Industry and Humanity”, writ- 
ten over a generation ago, one can read the 
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unfolding pattern of the advancement of social 
legislation in Canada which has been an ex- 
ample to other forward looking countries. Its 
pages reflect a practical approach to the prob- 
lems of industry by a great humanitarian. 

Speaking for myself as Minister of Labour, 
I wish to add my welcome to the members of 
the Governing Body assembled in this historic 
and ancient capital of Canada which has been 
the scene of many gatherings of world-wide 
importance. It was here that the planning 
took place which led to the crushing of 
fascism in Europe and, we all hope, the speedy 
destruction of its counterpart in the Pacific. 

At Philadelphia last year I made this obser- 
vation. “Let us clearly understand that our 
primary duty is the destruction of the greatest 
menace that has ever confronted mankind. 
No other consideration must stand in the 
way.” 

With the inevitable completion of the final 
phase in the Pacific, the task will be well done. 
I do hope that we will show better judgment 
than at the conclusion of the last war and that 
co-operation on behalf of the United Nations 
will insure peace for generations to come. In 
this regard we must make sure that the cour- 
ageous men who made victory possible will be 
charged by their respective peoples with carry- 
ing out the policies which will lead to world 
stabilization and progress. 

The I.L.0, has had 25 years’ experience in 
handling international gatherings and has a 


Statement by Mr. 


Declaring that Canada had made progress 
towards the goal of full employment set forth 
in the Philadelphia Declaration adopted by 
the I.L.0. in 1944, Mr. Arthur MacNamara 
outlined the White Paper containing Canada’s 
policy for the initial period of reconstruction 
recently presented to Parliament. He said: 

In our White Paper the Government 
formally announces as a primary object of 
policy the maintenance of a “high and stable 
level of employment and income.” Our goal 
is total employment somewhat below the 
abnormally high wartime level, but consider- 
ably in excess of the pre-war level, the actual 
estimate being about a million jobs more 
than in 1939. 


The Paper classifies the forms of spending | 


which produce remunerative employment as 
follows: (1) export trade; (2) private invest- 
ment in plant, equipment, and other capital 
goods; (3) consumer expenditures; and (4) 
government expenditures. 


In analyzing plans for stimulating expendi- 


ture in each of these four categories, the © 
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staff of trained personnel of many nationali- 
ties. This experience should be drawn upon 
by the other international bodies at present 
being set up to meet the problems which are 
ahead. 

The Canadian delegation at Philadelphia 
last year, along with others, suggested that in 
taking on of new staff consideration should be 
given to men who had fought with the Armed 
Forces of the United Nations. 

I am very glad to learn that yesterday the 
Governing Bedy of the J.L.O. unanimously 
agreed on this policy. It is m line with the 
established practice of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, giving recognition to the men and 
women who made possible the maintenance of 
freedom for coming generations. 

I have never been one who has avoided 
harsh facts. I have always stressed the neces- 
sity for dealing witih stark realities. I would 
be the last to suggest, therefore, that our 
course in the next few years will be easy. 

The contribution made by the J.L.O. has 
been the best of the machinery which was set 
up following the first great war. I am confi- 
dent that this Body has an important and 
permanent place in the world when the present 
struggle finally ends. I wish you the fullest 
measure of success in your deliberations and 
will watch with interest, as an ardent sup- 
porter of the I.L.O. since its inception, the 
outcome of this vital gathering of the Govern- 
ing Body. 


Arthur MacNamara 


Paper makes it clear that the Government 
expects employment to be provided primarily 
by private business. 

In regard to the first category of spending, 
export trade, the Government will support 
every possible form of international co- 
operation, looking to the improvement of 
world trade and international prosperity. We 
support the Bretton Woods agreement, and 
we look to the reciprocal reduction of trade 
barriers. The Prime Minister is today in 
San Francisco for the purpose of committing 
Canada to give full support to the new United 
Nations Charter. 


In regard to category 2, private investment 
from within the country, we anticipate no 
immediate difficulty. There is a tremendous 
backlog of capital expenditure to be made 
and while safeguarding against an _ infla- 
tionary boom, we will do everything possible 
to speed up  reconversion. Our wartime 
restrictive tax policy will be replaced by a 
policy designed to encourage investment. 
Our Industrial Development Bank will assist 
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small and new enterprises. We are also 
anticipating and encouraging great expansion 
in housing. 

Policies for the stimulation of consumer 
expenditure (category 3) will not be appro- 
priate in the immediate post-war period, since 
the danger is that spending by civilians may 
tend to out-run our capacity to produce goods 
and services. Our concern will be to see that 
the backlog of consumer demand leads to 
increased production and not to sharply rising 
prices. 

However, measures are required to offset 
dislocations affecting individuals in the trans- 
ition period and in this connection we have 
such social security provisions as unemploy- 
ment insurance and family allowance. We 
also have veterans’ benefits which compare 
favourably with any in the world, while price 
support acts will aid our farming and fisheries 
industries. 

Dislocations affecting whole communities, 
caused by the cancellation of war contracts, 
will be met by special and rapid attention 
to housing and public works in the areas 
concerned. 

Further social security measures such as 
contributory old age pensions and health 
insurance will help in the future to stabilize 
consumer income and expenditure and are 
' part of the Government’s program. 

The proposals in regard to government 
expenditure, the final category of spending, 
are perhaps the most interesting in the Paper. 

We intend to follow the policy—for which 
there is as yet no working model in any 
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country—of varying government expenditure 
so as to compensate for fluctuations in private 
spending. To this end the Dominion will 
seek provincial and municipal co-operation in 
accumulating a “shelf” of employment-giving 
public works projects. Supplementing this 
will be a policy of public investment in 
natural resources, which, we expect, will induce 
private investment and not supplant it. 

In regard to fiscal policy, the’ Government 
will be prepared to incur deficits—either 
through increased spending or through reduced 
taxation—in periods when unemployment 
threatens. These deficits will be made up in 
periods of buoyant employment and income. 

These are merely the highlights of our 
White Paper. It mentions the need for a 
high degree of mobility of labour and, since 
it affects my own department, I might add 
that the Paper pays attention also to the 
importance of our National Employment 
Service and of our training program. 

Mr, MacNamara then dealt briefly with 
wartime manpower controls in Canada. These 
controls would rapidly become a thing of the 
past, and the employment offices which had 
exercised direction would give service as free 
employment offices “out of which will be built 
—we are determined—an employment service 
which will compare favourably with any in 
the world.” He expressed belief that employ- 
ers and employees would willingly use the 
offices because of the efficient service that 
would be given. An accurate and complete 
record would be maintained of applicants for 
employment, vacancies and placements. 


Decisions Of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of June, the National 
War Labour Board issued decisions in 
the following cases:— 

Duclos and Payan, Limited, and Le Syndi- 
cat National des tanneurs et corroyeurs de 
St. Hyacinthe, Inc. 

Eastern Furniture, Limited, J. W. Kilgour 
and Bro., Limited, Montmagny Furniture 
Limited, and Edouard Ouellet, Limitée, and 
Les syndicats nationaux catholiques des 
travailleurs du meuble de Victoriaville, Coati- 
cook, Montmagny and Daveluyville, P.Q. 

National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2352. 

Canadian Liquid Air Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders Union of Canada, Local No. 1. 

The Bell Thread Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and the Canadian Thread Makers’ 
Union. 

Modern Tool Works, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

H. R. Crockett, Limited, Summerside, 
P.E.I. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 1064. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Corporation, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Courtaulds 
Ont. 

Canada Packers, Limited. 

Northern Public Service Corporation and 
Winnipeg Heating Company, Limited, and 
the Winnipeg Central Labour Council—One 


(Canada) Limited, Cornwall, 


Big Union. 

Prince Albert Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, and Prince Albert Woodworkers’ 
Union. 


Regina Sash and Door Company, Limited, 
and National Union of Woodworkers, Local 
No. 7. 

Modern Packers, Limited, and Montreal 
Packing Plant Employees’ Federal Union, 
Local 66. 


Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
North Vancouver, B.C., and Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association, Local 
280. 

Canadian Industries, Limited (Windsor — 


Works), and United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local 195. 


Re: Duclos and Payan, Limited, and Le Syndicat National des tanneurs 
et corroyeurs de St-Hyacinthe, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a decisiow 
of the Regional Board for Quebec dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1945, directing a general hourly increase 
of 5 cents to employees in its division manu- 
facturing shoe counters. The increase was 
ordered effective from the date of the union’s 
original application, namely February 10, 1944. 

In substance, the Company’s argument is 
that it is now paying the rates prescribed by 
provincial minimum wage ordinance No. 7 
governing this industry plus the mandatory 
cost of living bonus, and that the increase will 
place it at a disadvantage in competition with 
other counter manufacturers. We share the 
view of the Regional Board in respect to this 
contention and we are of the opinion that 
minimum rates, because they are established 
by provincial law, are not thereby placed out- 
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side of enquiry as to whether there exists a 
“gross inequality or a gross injustice” within 
the meaning of section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384. 
The Regional Board for Quebec was cognizant 
of all the relevant facts pertaining to the 
industry and we are not prepared to say that 
the increase was not justified under the Order. 

With respect to the question of retroactivity, 
it does not seem to us that the decision should 
go back to February 10, 1944. An examination 
of the proceedings below reveals that the 
original application was not supported by the 
necessary details and that it was not com- 
pleted until sometime in August, 1944, after 
the Union had been certified as the bargaining 
agency. Our conclusion is that the increase 
should be effective from September 1, 1944. 
Except as to this, the appeal should be dis- 
missed. 

June 1, 1945. 
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Re: Eastern Furniture, Limited, J. W. Kilgour and Bro. Limited, 
Montmagny Furniture, Limited, and Edouard Ouellet, Limitée, and 
Les syndicats nationaux catholiques des travailleurs du meuble 
de Victoriaville, Coaticook, Montmagny and Daveluyville, P.Q. 


Reasons for Decision 


These four appeals were heard together and 
are from decisions of the Regional Board for 
the province of Quebec dated October 24, 
1944 directing a general hourly increase of 24 
cents to production employees of the appel- 
lant-companies, except in the case of the Kil- 
gour Company’s plant in Coaticook where the 
increase was 3 cents. The question of vaca- 
tions with pay which figured in the proceedings 
below is not in dispute in this appeal. Leave 
to appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 

The argument for the appellants centred 
largely on the contention that the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association and La Fédération 
Nationale Catholique du Meuble were nego- 
tiating certain amendments to the decree 
relating to the furniture industry following 
certification under the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act (S.R.Q. 1941, chapter 162A), and 
that the Regional Board’s decisions should not 
have beem made while these discussions were 
taking place. 


The discussions referred to may eventually 
bring about modifications in the minimum 
rates of wages prescribed by the decree if the 
necessary statutory steps are taken under the 
Collective Agreement Act (S.R.Q. 1941, chap- 
ter 163), and the provincial authorities pass 
the required order in council. But, while the 


Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 9384) is 
in effect, the provisions of that Order must 
be complied with and they are in a sense para- 
mount in respect of wage matters. Section 11 
of the Quebec Labour Relations Act does, it 
is true, impose upon associations recognized 
by the Labour Relations Board the duty to 
negotiate under certain conditions “for the 
purpose of making a collective labour Agree- 
ment”, but, while present wage control is in 
effect, a wage increase is one term of a pro- 
posed agreement concerning which. parties need 
not negotiate, without, it seems to us, violating 
the spirit of the provincial statute. 

As to the increases themselves, we come to 
the conclusion that the Regional Board’s deci- 
sions should be upheld, subject to the follow- 
ing: 

(1) the increase in the case of the Kilgour 
Company shall be 24 cents per hour, no reason 
having been given for the larger increase 
directed by the Regional Board; 

(2) the decisions shall respectively be retro- 
active to the date upon which the syndicate 
was recognized by the Quebee Labour Rela- 
tions Board as representing the employees, or 
the date of the application to the Regional 
Board, whichever is the later. 

Otherwise, the appeals are dismissed. 


June 6, 1945. 


Re: National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2352 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Ontario, dated February 
26, 1945, by which the said Board directed an 
increase in wage rates for female heaters and 
stickers from 474 cents per hour to 50 cents 
per hour while working on day work rates. 
The appellant Union asks that the rates be 
594 cents per hour—the same rates as are 
paid to male heaters and stickers while on 
day work rates. 

For about one week every two months dur- 
ing the changeover from one order to another 
piece-work rates are suspended and day rates 
are paid. The argument before us had to do 


mainly with the question as to whether during 
this changeover period the female heaters and 
stickers did the same amount and type of 
work as the male heaters and stickers. 


The Regional Board had the benefit of a 
report from a special investigator as to the 
facts in dispute and apparently adopted it. 
We are of the opinion under these circum- 
stances that the Regional Board correctly 
appreciated the facts and the application of 
the governing order and that its decision should 
not be disturbed. 


The appeal, therefore, will be dismissed and 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


June 8, 1945 
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Re: Canadian Liquid Air Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision of the 
Regional Board for British Columbia dated 
January 22, 1945, refusing to allow the fol- 
lowing request for premium pay for off-shift 
work: 

(1) Nine hours pay for 74 hours work on the 

second shift; 

(2) Nine hours pay for 7 hours work on the 

third shift. 

The system of bonus hours for off-shift work 
was first introduced, by Order in Council P.C. 
3636 of May 1, 1942, to meet special -condi- 
tions existing in the Pacific Coast shipyards. 
According to the information contained in the 


Re: 


Union’s brief, it would seem that the practice 
was extended by the Regional Board to certain 
other employees whose operations through 
sub-contracts had presumably become ship- 
yard operations. Although at the moment a 
large proportion of the products manufactured 
by the respondent are used in shipbuilding, 
the Company cannot be said to be engaged in 
shipbuilding. 

In any event our view is that this system of 
bonusing off-shift work does not prevail in 
industry generally, and we are in agreement 
with the decision of the Regional Board. 


June 14, 1945. 


The Bell Thread Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and the 


Canadian Thread Makers’ Union. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
Tinding and Direction of the Ontario Regional 
Board dated February 19, 1945, leave to appeal 
having been granted by that Board. 

The application was for a general wage 
increase of 10 cents per hour, overtime pay, a 
bonus for night work and an extended holidays 
with pay plan. 

Following a hearing and presentation of all 
relevant information with respect to the com- 
pany’s classifications and wage rates as com- 
pared with those prevailing in comparable 
firms, the Regional Board increased the rate 
for firemen or fourth class engineers, but found 
that there was no case of a “gross inequality 
or gross injustice” existing upon which a deci- 


sion could be founded granting a general wage 
increase. Overtime pay at time and one-half 
was directed for work after 48 hours in the 
week and penalty pay at the same rate for 
work performed on Sundays and the six war- 
time statutory holidays. 

On this appeal, the Union stresses that the 
rate for certain employees in the dye house, 
others doing maintenance work and other indi- 
vidual employees should have been increased. 
We have examined all of the material filed 
with this Board and with the Regional Board, 
and have come to the conclusion that it has 
not been shown that the decision under appeal 
should be modified. 

The appeal is, therefore, dismissed. 


June 14, 1945. 


Re: Modern Tool Works, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Ontario Regional 
Board who, by decision dated March 26, 1945, 
refused to authorize an increase in the wage 
rate for the Company’s “Chief Electrician” 
from $1 to $1.20 per hour. The present rate of 
$1 was established pursuant to a Finding and 
Direction of the said Regional Board for 
Journeymen Electricians. The Company rep- 
resents that most of this employee’s time is 
spent on wiring of the various types of machin- 
ery designed and built by the Company and 
that his qualifications are higher than those 


of ordinary maintenance or journeymen elec- 
triclans. 

On the strength of the representations made 
to this Board by the Company as to the nature 
of the work performed by the employee classi- 
fied as “Chief Electrician”, we are of the 
opinion that the increase asked for should have 
been allowed, and we therefore approve the 
rate of $120 per hour for the occupational 
classification of “Chief Electrician” from the 
date of application, namely, September 1, 1944. 


June 14, 1945. 
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Re: H. R. Crockett, Limited, Summerside, P.E.I. 


Reasons jor Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Prince 
Edward Island dated March 8, 1945, whereby 
that Board refused an application for permis- 
sion to increase the wage rates of its Manager 
and Salesman from $2,107 to $2,800 per year. 


The Regional Board having found that there 
was no gross inequality or gross injustice exist- 
ing in the present rates, and having exercised 
its discretion in the matter, we must conclude 


_that there is no evidence of a positive charac- 


ter that that discretion was wrongly exercised. 
The appeal must therefore be dismissed. 
June 14, 1945. 


Re: Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation aud United Steel Workers 
of America, Local 1064 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board of Nova Scotia 
refusing the application by the Union in which 
it sought the following: 

(1) A minimum rate of 55 cents per hour, 
exclusive of cost of living bonus, to all 
eight-hour employees over 18 years of 
age being paid hourly, tonnage or piece- 
work rates, or a combination of such 
rates, which result in present earnings of 
50 to 51 cents per hour, exclusive of cost 
of living bonus; 

(2) Increases of 4 cents per hour to all other 
eight-hour employees over 18 years of age 
and similarly paid; 

(3) Corresponding inereases to all other em- 
ployees working shifts of more than 8 
hours; 

(4) All increases to be retroactive to June 
26, 1943. 


The application was dated April 26, 1944, and 
was heard by the said Regional War Labour 
Board on the 19th day of June, 1944, and the 
18th day of November, 1944. Arguments at 
great length and in great detail were presented 
to the said Regional War Labour Board, both 
for and against the said application, and this 
Board is satisfied that the said Regional War 
Labour Board gave careful study and close 
scrutiny to all phases of the said application 
and to the arguments of both employer and 
employees. 

On behalf of the Union it was urged that 
inasmuch as pursuant to Order in Council 
P.C, 689 a common basic wage rate of pay was 
established for the employees of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, and Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, therefore, the em- 
ployees of Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion were entitled to have their basic wage 
rates further increased by the same amounts 
as those awarded by the Regional War Labour 
Board of Ontario to the employees of Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, on the 31st day 
of March, 1944. With respect to this argu- 
ment, this Board points out, first, that the 
decision, the subject of this appeal, was made 
pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council, 


P.C. 9884. The action taken by the Govern- 
ment, under Order in Council P.C. 689, with 
respect to the two Companies above named, 
was not a wage control measure, and this 
Board does not admit that the action of the 
Government, as expressed in that Order in 
Council, established for War Labour Boards a 
principle or a procedure which should neces- 
sarily be followed in the administration of the 
Wage Control Orders. Order in Council P.C. 
689 enunciated certain policy and procedure 
for its special and particular purposes. It did 
not establish a policy of wage rate equaliza- 
tion which Regional or National War Labour 
Boards are required to follow in administering 
the various Wage Control Orders in force from 
time to time. 

In this connection it should be noted also 
that the further increase in the basic wage 
rates of certain employees of Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, as directed by the said 
Regional War Labour Board of Ontario on the 
31st of March, 1944, was granted pursuant to 
Order in Council, P.C. 5963, and presumably 
after comparisons had been made with the 
wage rates being paid by the Steel Company of 
Canada at Hamilton, Ontario. It should be 
noted further that notwithstanding the pro- 
cedure available to the said Company enab- 
ling it to appeal from the said decision of the 
said Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
the said Company neglected to exercise its 
right of appeal, and that, therefore, the said 
further increase in the basic wage rates of the 
employees of the said Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion was not on any occasion reviewed by this 
Board. 

In the administration of wage control, both 
under Orders in Council, P.C. 5963 and P.C. 
9384, this Board does not subscribe to the 
doctrine that of necessity wage rates should be 
equalized or standardized. The fact that one 
Regional War Labour Board directs an increase 
in wage rates does not necessarily justify a 
Regional War Labour Board in another prov- 
ince in directing a similar increase. The fact 
that wage rates in an industry may not be 
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uniform, or have not been equalized in all 
sections of Canada, does not, in itself, indicate 
a gross inequality or gross injustice within the 
meaning of the Order in Council. 

The Regional War Labour Board for Nova 
Scotia decided that the employees had not 
established the existence of any gross inequal- 
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ity or gross injustice requiring rectification, 
and, therefore, dismissed the application. No 
evidence was produced before this Board on 
the hearing of the appeal to indicate that the 
decision of the said Regional War Labour 
Board should be disturbed. This appeal is, 
therefore, dismissed. June 14, 1945. 


Re: Twentieth Century-Fox Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for permission to 
establish a rate of $75 per week for the new 
occupational classification of “press agent” and 
was granted a rate of $60 per week. By leave 
of the Regional Board, the company now 
appeals to this Board from the decision of the 
Ontario Board dated March 22, 1945. 

We first find that the duties described for 
this new classification are not of an executive 
character and that the incumbent is not above 
the rank of a foreman. 

The powers of a war labour board to deal 
with an application of this kind are set out in 
section 20 (1) (c) (ii) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943 (P.C. 9384) reading as 
follows: 

20. (1) The National Board may . . 


(c) authorize or direct an employer . 
(i1) to establish a single rate or range 
for a new occupational classifica- 


tion of his employees in respect of 
which section seventeen of this 
Order is applicable . , 

in such manner or at such rate or 
range as in the opinion of the 
National Board is fair and reason- 
able and is consistent with and will 
give effect to the purposes of this 
Order, having regard to all the 
circumstances deemed by it, in its 
discretion, to be material. 


A guiding circumstance which should govern 
the determination of this application is the 
rate paid to the occupational classification by 
other moving picture distributing offices in 
Toronto. On the basis of what this Board has 
found to be the rate being paid by comparable 
firms, we conclude that the appeal should be 
allowed and the rate of $75 approved, effec- 
tive from the date of the original application 
namely October 17, 1944. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 


June 14, 1945. 


Re: Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from Finding and Direc- 
tion of Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated March 27, 1945, in respect of an applica- 
tion by the Company “requesting adjustment 
in maximum wage rates for classifications of 
office and salaried personnel”. The applica- 
tion to the Ontario Board was for approval of 
rates for thirty-four occupational classifica- 
tions, and the Board approved rates for 
twenty-six classifications some at lower maxi- 
mum figures than requested. The appeal is in 
respect of wage rates for eight classifications 
for which no adjustments were authorized by 
the Ontario Bcard and for four of the classifica- 
tions for which certain maximum rates were 
authorized. 

In the discussion of the appeal with repre- 
sentatives of the Company it developed that 
for a number of the occupational classifications 
involved the application to the Ontario Board 
had requested maximum wage rates higher 
than the Company intended to pay imme- 
diately. Had the Company in its application 
requested authority for payment only of maxi- 
mum wage rates which it intended to make 
effective immediately it 1s possible such wage 
rates would have received approval, but in the 


circumstances the Regional Board’s disallow- 
ance of certain of the wage rates as requested 
was fully warranted under the provisions of 
Section 20 (1) Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, P.C. 9384. 

After discussion with representatives of the 
Company of all the conditions involved, and 
being informed of the materially increased . 
duties and responsibilities under wartime con- 
ditions of employees in the various occupa- 
tional classifications covered by the appeal, the 
relationship of wage rates now proposed for the 
occupational classifications involved to author- 
ized wage rates of other of the Company’s 
occupational classifications of lesser qualifica- 
tions and responsibilities, the overtime work 
required for which no pay is allowed in addi- 
tion to monthly wage rates; and the wage rates 
established in the same locality for substan- 
tially similar occupational classifications of 
other employers, this Board is of the opinion 
that it would be within the provisions of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, P.C. 
9384, to authorize the Company to make effec- 
tive not earlier than January 12, 1945, wage 
rates for the occupational classifications 
covered by the appeal as set out in the Finding 
and Direction to be issued pursuant hereto. 

June 13, 1945. 
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Re: Canada Packers, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from four decisions of the 
Regional Board for Saskatchewan dated Feb- 
ruary 27, February 28, March 2 and March 14, 
1945. é 

The appellant-company operated four 
branches in the province of Saskatchewan at 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert where poultry, eggs and various produce 
were gathered, graded, packed and distri- 
buted. These branches are under the execu- 
tive supervision of a sales manager in the 
company’s packing plant located at St. Boni- 
face, Manitoba. Prior to November 15, 1941, 
the practice had been to send from the 
branches buyers and graders to the various 
country points in the province and casual 
labour was engaged locally for packing, etc. 

In February, 1944, the Company began the 
establishment of sub-branches at these country 
points with permanent employees working in 


some cases in premises newly constructed or | 


acquired by the Company. These employees 
were very often trained in one of the branch 
offices. Each sub-branch is under the imme- 
diate direction of one of the branches. As of 
March, 1945, there were 54 employees distri- 
buted among 25 of these small offices where 
produce is received, graded, etc. 

The Company did not consider that any 
authorization from the Regional Board was 
necessary; it felt that inasmuch as the rates 
paid were within duly established ranges for 
similar occupational classifications in its 


employ, there was no further requirement 
under the Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 
9384). 

The Regional Board took a different view 
and found that there had been a violation of 
section 17 of the Order which imposes upon 
an employer the obligation of obtaining from 
the Board approval of rates paid to employees 
“in any establishment in which, or at any site 
of operations at which, the employer com- 
menced operations after’ the coming into 
effect of wage control. The Regional Board 
authorized the rates from February 1, 1945, 
and as a consequence the wages paid to these 
employees prior to February 1, 1945, will be 
disallowed as an abnormal expense pursuant 
to secticn 39 of the Wages Control Order. 


We have had the advantage on this appeal 
of a very full and elaborate brief giving in 
detail the history and method of the Com- 
pany’s operations. From this information, 
which was not available to the Regional Board, 
there is no doubt that the Company operated 
throughout the whole of the province before 
wage control came into effect and, in our 
opinion, the sub-branches are not in the special 
circumstances of this case, new establishments 
or new sites of operations within the meaning 
of section 17. 


The appeal should be allowed and the two 
small adjustments mentioned in the brief 
should be authorized from February 1, 1944. 


June 6, 1945. 


’ 


Re: Northern Public Service Corporation and Winnipeg Heating 
Company, Limited, and the Winnipeg Central Labour 
Council—One Big Union 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Companies from a 
decision of the Manitoba Board dated March 
1, 1945, directing payment of wage increases 
ranging from 3 to 8 cents for hourly rated 
employees and of $15 per month for monthly 
rated employees. Leave to appeal was granted 
by the Regional Board. 

The companies supply a heating service to 
commercial and domestic users. On a com- 
parison of rates paid to similar classifications 
employed by public utilities in the City of 
Winnipeg, the Regional Board ordered the said 
increases. The employers having pleaded their 
financial inability to pay the increases, the 
Regional Board gave the parties leave to return 
to the Regional Board, after disposition of 
this appeal, presumably to make representa- 
tions in respect of steps to be taken to obtain 


relief by way of either subsidy or increased 
service charges. 

The Wartime Wages Control Order places 
upon a war labour board the duty to take into 
account an employer’s ability to pay increased 
wage rates. 


We have examined the financial statements 
for the last four years’ operations and we find 
that, although full provision has not been made 
for either depreciation or interest on capital 
indebtedness, losses are shown in each year. 
It is manifest that unless the companies’ rates 
for the heating service are increased to the 
customers or some other form of financial relief 
is provided, the companies would be unable to 
pay the higher wages without further impair- 
ing their financial position to the extent of 
about $14,000 per year. In our opinion the 
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employers have made out a case of inability 
to pay. 

_ Having in mind section 20 (2) of the Order, 
and economic stabilization which is the para- 
mount purpose of the legislation under which 
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this Board and the Regional Boards have been 
created, we have no alternative but to allow 
the appeal and revoke the said Finding and 
Direction dated March 1, 1945. 


June 6, 1945. 


Re: Prince Albert Manufacturing Company, Limited, and Prince 
Albert Woodworkers’ Union 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Saskatchewan 
dated February 5, 1945 refusing, except as to 
two classifications, its application for an 
increase in wage rates and for the establish- 
ment of new occupational classifications and 
wage rates therefor, on the ground that the 
existing wage rates were not shown to be 
“grossly unjust”. No reason was given for 
refusing that part of the application which 
requested the establishment of new classifica- 
tions. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 

The application was founded upon a 
finding and direction issued on March 29, 
1944 by the Manitoba Regional Board for 
certain sash and door manufacturers located 
at Winnipeg. The Saskatchewan Board took 
the view that the Winnipeg rates were not 
properly comparable rates and could not be 
used as a reason for increasing the rates 
paid in the sash, door and millwork industry 
in Saskatchewan. With that view, we would 
not interfere. 


Re: 


However, since the Regional Board’s deci- 
sion, the whole matter of wage rates and 
standard job classifications and descriptions 
has been taken up by tthe Western 
Canada Sash & Door Association on behalf 
of its Saskatchewan members, including the 
respondent company which is now willing to 
agree to certain wage adjustments provided 
its competitive position in the industry is 
maintained. We are informed that applica- 
tions in respect of other employers are 
pending before the Saskatchewan Board who 
now have the benefit of the submissions made 
by the Association on these various matters 
and also on the financial aspects of the wage 
problem. We should like to be as helpful as 
possible to the parties and with that in 
mind, this Board now approves of the job 
descriptions and schedule of occupational 
classifications submitted by the Association 
with leave to either of the parties, or both 
in joint application, 'to submit a fresh request 
to the Regional Board for wage _ rates, 
subject to the right of appeal to this Board. 


June 14, 1945. 


Regina Sash and Door Company, Limited, and National Union of 


Woodworkers, Local No. 7. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Saskatchewan 
dated January 8, 1945 refusing its applica- 
tion for an increase in wage rates and for the 
establishment of new occupational classifica- 
tions and wage rates therefor, on the ground 
that the existing wage rates were not shown 
to be “grossly unjust”. No reason was given 
for refusing that part of the application which 
requested the establishment of new classifica- 
tions. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 

The application was founded upon a 
finding and direction issued on March 29, 
1944 by the Manitoba Regional Board for 
certain sash and door manufacturers located 
at Winnipeg. The Saskatchewan Board took 
the view that the Winnipeg rates were not 
properly comparable rates and could not be 
used as a reason for increasing the rates paid 
in the sash, door and millwork industry in 
Saskatchewan. With that view, we would not 
interfere. 


However, since the Regional Board’s deci- 
sion, the whole matter of wage rates and 
standard job classifications and descriptions 
has been taken up by the Western 
Canada Sash & Door Association on behalf 
of its Saskatchewan members, including the 
respondent company which is now willing to 
agree to certain wage adjustments provided 
its competitive position in the industry is 
maintained. We are informed that applica- 
tions in respect of other employers are 
pending before the Saskatchewan Board who 
now have the benefit of the submissions made 
by the Association on these various matters 
and also on the financial aspects of the wage 
problem. We should like to be as helpful 
as possible to the parties and with that in 
mind, this Board now approves of the job 
descriptions and schedule of occupational 
classifications submitted by the Association 
with leave to either of the parties, or both 
in joint application, to submit a fresh request 
to the Regional Board for wage rates, 
subject to the right of appeal to this Board. 


June 14, 1945. 


‘ 
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Re: Modern Packers Limited and Montreal Packing Plant Employees’ 
Federal Union, Local 66. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the company from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional War Labour 
Board dated February 27, 1945 fixing a base 
labour rate of 57 cents retroactive to the date 
of the Union’s application, June 22, 1944. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 


The Union’s original application covered a 
number of packing and processing plants 
located in the Province of Quebec, some of 
which are equipped with slaughtering facilities 
while others, including the appellant’s plant, 
are not. The application was for a general 
upward revision of wage rates for ‘the 
numerous Classifications found in the meat- 
packing industry. There was a series of 
conferences between the employers and the 
Union, attended by a representative of the 
Regional Board who finally adopted a 57-cent 
base labour rate for all plants located in 
Montreal. That rate has not been appealed 
from, except in this case. | 


The finding and direction now under appeal 
was in the nature of a preliminary decision 
only, because after determining the labour 
rate, it contains the following:— 


In regard to the rates for the other 
classifications, the Regional Board requests 
that a study be made by a Shop Committee, 
and the Representatives of the Employers, 
in order to determine the individual salary 
rates in all the other classifications, or for 
the other employees concerned, after which, 


the Board will consider the wage schedule 

decided upon by both parties, in order to 

arrive at a final decision—as a whole. 

The appellant-company argues that its 
operations are not at all comparable to those 
of the larger, more mechanized plants of 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company Limited, etc. who have a killing 
floor and where, it is said, labour is more 
arduous and the classifications more special- 
ized. It is also alleged that the employees 
of this company are very often successively 
engaged on many types of work. 


It will be noted that the Regional Board’s 
decision leaves to the Union and the Com- 
pany a job of wage evaluation founded on 
the base rates of 57 cents for labour 
(presumably, male) which now prevails in the 
larger plants. It is now up to the parties to 
prepare a list of rates, covering the various 
classifications and operations in this plant, 
turning upon this base rate for the type of 
labour which is now receiving it in the larger 
plants. In many cases the rate may have 
to be what has been referred to during the 
hearing as a “composite rate”. 


We are of opinion that the Regional Board 
gave careful consideration to the submissions 
made by the Company and, through its 
representative, carefully investigated all the 
factors involved, and we, therefore, feel that 
their decision should not be disturbed. 


June 18, 1945. 


Re: Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, North Vancouver, B.C., and 
. Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, Local 280. 


Reasons for Decision 


An application by the union for an 18-cent 
wage rate increase, from $1 to $1.18 per 
hour, for journeymen sheet metal workers 
employed in the company’s shipyard, with a 
corresponding increase to chargehands and 
assistant foremen. 


In September, 1939 these journeymen 
enjoyed a differential over machinists, 
plumbers and steamfitters of 103 cents per 
hour. As a result of the report of a Board 
of Conciliation dated May 2, 1940, the basic 
rates of all journeymen in the metal trades 
employed by the Company were equalized 
at 90 cents per hour. Subsequently, with the 
addition of the full cost of living bonus, the 
present rate of $1 was established. In 
1941 the electricians received a 10-cent differ- 
ential above other journeymen. In August, 
1942, the Richards Commission adopted the 


90-cent rate for the metal trades and joint 
applications, including that of the applicant 
union, were made to this Board to confirm 
the said rate. The rates paid to all journey- 
men, with the exception of the electricians, 
have continued on the same basis since that 
time. 


The Union argues strongly,—and this is the 
basis of its application, that sheet metal 
workers employed by contract shops and 
building contractors in Vancouver receive 
$1.18 per hour and ‘that this differential 
should be removed or, at least, be narrowed. 
This Company is the only shipyard operator 
in the district equipped with a sheet metal 
department of its own. 


It must be noted that the differential 
between sheet metal workers employed by 
this company and those employed by con- 
tractors outside is one of long standing. In 
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1941, when the basic rate in the shipyard was 
90 cents,, the rate outside was $1.073. 
Having regard to the foregoing facts, it 
is impossible to determine that there exists 
in the rate under consideration a “gross 
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inequality or gross injustice” which calls for 
rectification by this Board. 
The application must be dismissed. 


June 18, 1945. 


Re: Canadian Industries, Limited (Windsor Works), and United 
Automobile Workers of America, Local 195. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Ontario Board dated Novem- 
ber 17, 1944 in so far as said decision :— 

(1) approved for certain classifications a 


rate schedule based on job evaluation 
instead of the schedule proposed by the 


Union; 

(2) directed payment of a 3-cent differ- 
ential, instead of 5 cents, for a female 
group leader; 

(3) refused approval of the 5-cent per 
hour off-shift premium proposed by 
both Company and Union. 


The Company undertook an exhaustive job 
survey and applied for approval of the 
resulting schedule. The Union does not 
contest the majority of the new rates, and 
we have come to the conclusion that the 


Regional Board’s finding and direction with 
respect to item (1) above should be 
sustained, because it has not been demon- 
strated that the rates objected to are not 
in keeping with the general result of the 
evaluation. 

As to item (2), there is one female group 
leader in the plant supervising women per- 
forming what is normally female work. 
There is no reason why the differential in 
favour of male supervisors should neces- 
sarily be paid to this employee. 

We are not prepared to deal now with the 
off-shift premium and on that point our 
decision will be reserved. 

The appeal is dismissed as to items (1) 
and (2) above. 

June 19, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


Thee Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

The articles on strikes and _ lockouts, 
formerly included in this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

-Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to 
the extent considered necessary to cover 
adequately employers and employees in indus- 
tries “essential to the efficient prosecution of 
the war”, but without attempting to include 
other industry which has not a direct bearing 
on war production. In so far as these latiter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
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province. except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. ' 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 


and their disposition by the Board; the 
second describes conciliation proceedings 
under the Regulations and includes the 


reports of Boards of Conciliation. 


Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned; and 
under P.C. 4020. 


Under the Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days’ during the 
month of June. During this period the Board 
received seven applications, held two. hearings, 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, and rejected one application. 


Certificates Issued 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (A.F. of L.) and British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. (LG. 
April, 1945, page 479). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application and a representation 
vote the union and Messrs. H. Murphy, J. 
Scotland, E. Markey and D. Joyce were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for em- 
ployees engaged as unlicensed personnel in the 
deck and engine room departments of the 
vessels, tugs and barges operated by the British 


Columbia Coast Steamship Service, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Victoria, B.C. 

2. Royal City Waterfront Workers Associa- 
tion, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 602 and Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C. (L.G. June, 1945, p. 829). The 
Union and Messrs. C. C. Lavery and C. P. 
Latham were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for the longshoremen employed by the 
Empire Stevedoring Company of Canada Lim- 
ited, New Westminster, B.C. Foremen were ex- 
eluded from the bargaining unit. Certifica- 
tion followed an investigation of the applica- 
tion by an Officer of the Board. 

3. Royal City Waterfront Workers Assocza- 
tion, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 502 and Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Inmited, New Westminster, B.C. (L.G. June, 
1945, p. 829). Following an investigation of 
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the application by an Officer of the Board, the 
Board certified the union and Messrs. C. C. 
Lavery and C. P. Latham as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for longshoremen employed by the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 
Foremen were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 


4. Royal City Waterfront Workers Assocta- 
tion, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 502 and Canadian 
Stevedoring Company Limited, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C. (L.G. June, 1945, p. 880). The Union 
and Messrs. C. C. Lavery and C. P. Latham 
were certified as bargaining representatives for 
the longshoremen employed in New Westmin- 
ster, B.C., by the Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Foremen were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. Certifica- 
tion followed an investigation of the applica- 
tion by an Officer of the Board. 


5. Canadian Radio Officers Association, Paci- 
fic District, Local No. 4, and Park Steamship 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (LG. 
June, 1945, p. 830). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application by an Officer of the 
Board, the union and Messrs. J. H. Holmes and 
D. A. MacLeod were certified as bargaining 
representatives for the radio officers employed 
on dry cargo vessels operated from Pacific 
coast ports by the Park Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. The chief radio 
officers were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 


6. International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 163 and ten shipping companies presently 
represented by the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. May, 
1945, p. 665). The union and Messrs. James 
Darwood and R. McBeath were certified as 
bargaining representatives for the longshore- 
men employed by the Border Line Transporta- 
tion Company; Packers Steamship Company 
Limited; Union Steamships Limited; B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service, (C.P.R.); Canadian 
National Steamships; Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada, Limited; Coastwise Pier 
Limited; B.C. Steamships Limited; Bervin 
Steamship Company; Coastwise Steamship 
and Barge Company, Limited; presently repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., loading and un- 
loading or handling cargoes to and from coast- 
wise ships, scows and barges in the Vancouver, 
B.C., area. Certification followed an investiga- 
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tion of the application by an Officer of the 
Board. 


Application for Certification Rejected 


1. Royal City Waterfront Workers Associa- 
tion, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 602 and Victoria and 
Vancouver Stevedoring Company Lrmited, 
New Westminster, B.C. L.G. June, 1945, p. 
829). Following an investigation of the appli- 
cation by an Officer of the Board, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that the 
Company concerned presently has no em- 
ployees at New Westminster, B.C. 


Application for Certification Under 
Investigation 


(1) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel in the engine room, 
deck and stewards departments of vessels oper- 
ated by the Island Tug and Barge Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(2) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed crew members of the deck, en- 
gine room and stewards departments of vessels 
operated by the Vancouver Tug and Barge. 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(3) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers Div. 
199 on behalf of scowmen, carpenters, scow 
foremen, carpenter foremen, and tug boat 
crews, including mates, tug hands, engineers, 
firemen, cooks, captains and machinists of the 
Canadian National Railways, Moncton, N.B. 


(4) Seafarer’s International Union of North 
America, Vancouver Branch, Pacific District 
(A.F. of L.) on behalf of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel in the deck department on boats oper- 
ated by Vancouver Tug Boat Company Lim-_ 
ited, Vancouver, B.C. 

(5) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of the “grain door gang”, consisting of 
foreman, leading hand and labourers of the 
Canadian National Railways, Vancouver, B.C. 


(6) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Dis- 
trict, on behalf of the unlicensed personnel 
of deck, engine room and stewards department 
on vessels operated by the Pacific Coyle Navi- 
gation Company, Limited, Coal Harbour, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


(7) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf.of unlicensed personnel in 
deck, engine room, and stewards department 
on the Oil Tanker, S.S. Albertalite operated by 
the Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide for conciliation machinery 

to attempt settlements of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following 
certification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiation for the renewal of an -existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days. Disputes of this 
nature are referred to the Minister of Labour 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) or by the Provincial Boards in 
their respective jurisdiction. A Conciliation 
Officer is then appointed to confer with the 
parties and endeavours to effect an agreement. 


If the Conciliation Officer is unable to bring © 


about settlement of the matters in dispute 
and reports that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation, a Board is estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour forthwith. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties 
on the matters in dispute and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During June reports were received from 
seven Boards of Conciliation :— 


Concerning Dominion Tar and Chemical 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Company 
Limited Employees Federal Union, Local 173 
(T. & LC. of Canada). 

Concerning R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd., and 
International Union of Electrical Workers, 
Local 1028-B. 

Concerning Midland Shipyards Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont., and Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, Local No. 9. 

Concerning Dominion Engineering Works 
Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., and Local 1596, 
International Association of Machinists. 

Concerning American Can Company Litd., 
‘Vancouver, B.C., and Local 2821 United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Concerning Massey-Harris Company Ltd. 
{Toronto Works), Toronto, Ontario, (Weston 
Works) Weston, Ontario, and (Verity Street 
and Market Street Works) Brantford, Ontario, 
and International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. 

Concerning Federal Wire & Cable Company 
Limited, Guelph, Ontario, and United Steel- 
workers of America, Loeal 3021. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During June nine Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted :— 

Cockshutt Plow Company Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ont—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Cockshutt Pdow Company Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ont. and Local 458, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, was fully constituted on June 29, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Egerton Lovering, Toronto, Ont., as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. K. C. Berney, Brantford 
and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, (UAW-CIO) Local 195, 
was fully constituted on June 27, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge E. A. 
Shaunnessy, Sandwich, Ont., as chairman of 
the Board who was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board. Mr. David M. Brodie, Windsor, 
Ont. and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

St. Clair Processing Company, Sarnia, Ont. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between St. Clair Pro- 
cessing Company, Sarnia, Ont. and United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers (C.I.0.) 
was fully constituted on June 18, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge F. H. 
Barlow, Toronto, as chairman of the Board 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. R. A. Carscallen, Wallaceburg, Ont., and 
Mr. Bora Laskin, ‘Toronto, Ont., were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

York Knitting Mills Limited (Knitting 
Division), Toronto, Ont—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between York Knitting Mills Limited 
(Knitting Division), Toronto, Ont., and 
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National Union of Textile Workers, Local 
No. 4, was fully constituted on June 25, with 
the appointment of Dr. Alexander Brady, 
Toronto, as chairman of the Board who was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. Mr. E. 
Macaulay Dillon, K.C., Toronto, Ontario, and 
Mr. Lawrence Sefton, Toronto, On'tario, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, Ont.—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Guelph Stove Company, 
Guelph, Ont., and Local 3305, United Steel- 
workers of America, was fully constituted on 
June 26, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Ian Macdonell, Toronto, Ont., as chair- 
man of the Board who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. E. M. Dillon, Toronto, 
Ontario and Mr. F. W. Dowling, Toronto, 
Ontario, were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Godfredson Limited, Windsor, Ont—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Godfredson Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario and Local 195, Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) was fully constituted on June 7, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, Ontario, as chair- 
man of the Board on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. David M. Brodie, Windsor, Ontario and 
Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, Ontario, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Chatham, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Chatham, Ont. and Local 127, International 
Union, United Automobile Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
(UAW-CIO) was fully constituted on June 8, 
wth the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, Ont., as chairman 
of the Board on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
J, A. McNevin, Chatham, Ont. and Mr. Bora 
Laskin, Toronto, were appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal and 
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Roofing Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 
3238, United Steelworkers of America, was 
fully constituted on June 25, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge A. R. 
MacDonell, Winnipeg, Man., as chairman of 
the Board on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
L. J. Raycraft, K:-C., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Mr. George Stapleton, Winnipeg, Man., were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Bendiz-Eclipse of Canada Limited, Windsor, 
Ont.—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Bendix- 
Eclipse of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and Local 195, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, was fully consti- 
tuted on June 4, with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, 
Ont., as chairman of the Board on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. David M. Brodie, Windsor, 
Ont. and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, Ont., 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During June ten Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted :— 

Concerning John Inglis Company Limited 
(Ordnance Division) Toronto, Ontario, and 
Local 2900 United Steelworkers of America. 

Concerning Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
Canada, Limited, London, Ontario and United 
Textile Workers of Canada, Local 22. 

Concerning Greater Winnipeg Sanitary Dis- 
trict, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Greater 
Winnipeg Sanitary District Employees Unit 
of the One Big Union. 

Concerning Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and Local 113, United Rubber Workers of 
America. 

Concerning Canadian Marconi Co., Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, Canadian Marconi System, Division 
No. 59. 

Concerning Truscon Steel Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, and 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural _ Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO) Local 195. 

Concerning Windsor Tool and Die Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, and International Union, 
United Automobile Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (UAW-CIO) 
Local 195. 

Concerning Frost and Wood Company 
Limited Plant No. 1, Smiths Falls, Ontario, 
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and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3140. 

Concerning Dominion Fabrics, Limited, 
Dunnville, Ontario, and Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee, Local 21, CCL. 

Concerning Bell Thread Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and Canadian Thread Makers’ 
Union. " 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful conclusion of negotiations and the 
signing of an agreement :— 

Concerning Medcalf Shoe Company, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, and Boot & Shoe Workers 
Union, Local 531—William Dunn, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Concerning Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chat- 
ham, Ontario, and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America—William Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning A. R. Kaufman, Kitchener, 
Ontario, and United Rubber Workers of 
America.— William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Hoyt Transport Limited, Truro, 


NS., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway . 


Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Local 195—H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Dominion Fire Brick & Clay 
Products Limited, Moose Jaw, Sask., and 
Claybank Workers Union—R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Canners Branch No. 
17, Simcoe, Ontario, and Canadian Canners, 
Union No. 23728, H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases:— 

Concerning Morton Engineering & Drydock, 
Quebec, P.Q., and Union Canadienne des 
Chaudronniers et Constructeurs de Niavire en 
fer—L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Motor Companies: MacFarlane 
Motors Limited; Valley Motors Limited; 
J. Clark & Son, Limited; Smith Motors 
Limited; Capitol Garage; Wood Motors 
Limited, Fredericton, N.B. and Fredericton 
Automobile Mechanics and Garage Workers, 
Union, Fredericton, N.B—H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning McGavin Bakeries, Limited, 
Brandon, Manitoba, and Canadian Bakery 
Workers’ Local No. 1, C:C:.L—Thos. Williams, 
Conciliation Officer. 
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Concerning McCord Corporation, Windsor, 
Ontario, and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Local 195, (UAW- 
CIO) —J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

‘Concerning Nineteen Retail Stores: Cretz- 
skis Department Store; Wolch’s Department 
Store; Adrienne Styles; Atkinson’s Limited; 
Claires Limited; Clifford’s Ladies Wear; 
Co’Ed Ladies Wear; Dales Ladies Ready to 
Wear; Delmar’s Ladies Ready to Wear; 
Helene’s Ladies Apparel; Grayson’s; Nu- 
Mode Dress Shoppe; Lido Ladies Apparel; 
John Pollock; Toronto Ladies Ready to 
Wear; State Shoe Store; Stroller Shoe Store; 
Surprise Shoe Store; Varsity Shoppe, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Protective Association—Thomas 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Schultz Die Casting Company, 
Wallaceburg, Ontario, and Local 251, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO)—F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Standard Steel Construction 
Company, Welland, Ontario and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2986—F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, 
Limited, St. James, Manitoba, and Spitfire 
Lodge No. 741, International Association of 
Machinists——Mr. Thomas Williams, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Concerning Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO)—J. P. Nicol, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Concerning Fahralloy Corporation Canada 
Limited, Orillia, Ontario, and United Electrical 
Radio & Machine Workers of America, Local 
511—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning John East Iron Works, Limited, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 3493 —H. 8. Johnston, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Concerning Dominion Wire Rope & Cable 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists Lodge 1288. 
—R, Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Dominion Forge and Stamping 
Company, Windsor, Ontario, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO), Local 195—F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Bridge Company Lim- 
ited (Plant No. 3), Windsor, Ontario, and In- 
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ternational Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica (UAW-CIO), Local 195 —J. P. Nicol, Con- 
ciliation, Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Bridge Company— 
Plants 1 and 2, Walkerville, Ontario, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2471.— 
Mr. William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Bryce Bakeries, Limited, 
Brandon, Manitoba, and Canadian Bakery 
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Workers, Local No. 1. 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Lim- 
ted, Saint John, N.B., and Sugar Refinery 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 2-H. R. Peitti- 
grove, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge 
1288—R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 


Thomas Williams, 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., and Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Employees, members of Federal Union Local 173, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


On June 29 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of ‘Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Dominion Tar and 
Chemical ‘Co., Ltd., Employees, members of 
Federal Union Local 178, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. : 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board; Messrs. 
D. A. Paterson and Rene-Louis Beaudoin, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, and Dominion Tar 
& Chemical Co., Lid., employees, mem- 
bers of Federal Union Local 173, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir,— 

The Conciliation Board appointed under 
your seal hereby submits its report in the 
above matter. 

Meetings were held in Montreal on May 28, 
29, June 1, 16, 26, 27 and 28, 1945. Some 
delay has been unavoidable due to the fact 
that Mr. Rene-Louis Beaudoin, K.C., was a 
candidate in the last Federal Elections in 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges County. 

The Company was represented by Mr. 
O. C. Steinmayer, superintendent of timber 
production, and Mr. R. Peever, superintendent 
in charge of operations at the plant. 

The Local was represented by Mr. Rene 
Duquette, representing the Trades and Labour 


Congress, and Messrs. Charles Richardson, 
Roger Dumas, Chester Boudreau and Isidore 
Brassard, employees of the plant. 

The Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
operates a plant at Delson, near Montreal, 
treating wood with creosote. This plant has 
been in existence since 1925. Actually from 
50 to 60 employees are at work, in the Spring 
the number of employees rises up to 80, and 
during the Winter the Company only keeps 
a skeleton staff. 

The workers at the plant come from Delson 
and around Delson which is a farming 
community. A good percentage of the men 
are farmers and come to work when the work 
on their farms is not too pressing. Since the 
operations started it has been admitted that 
the labour relations between the ‘Manage- 
ment and the employees have always been 
friendly and full of understanding. Any 
grievance that could have existed was always 
considered without delay and adjusted satis- 
factorily. The wages paid are those provided 
under the Fair Wages Act of the Province of 
Quebec averaging about 80 cents per hour. 

In the Fall of 1944, the employees were 
organized as a Union and were granted a 
charter which is Local 173 of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Immediately negotiations for the signing 
of a Collective Agreement were begun on 
January 29, 1945, and both parties have 
agreed on the following:— 

1. Preamble of Agreement. 
2. Recognition of the Union. 
3. Hours of work and overtime. 
4. Seniority. 
5. Grievance procedure. 
6. Pledge as to strikes and lock-outs. 
7. Union business. 
8. Transfers. 
9. Lost time. 
10. Company Union meetings. 
11. Duration of Agreement. 

The provisions relating to the vacations 

were to be submitted by the Union to the 
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Quebec Regional War Labour Board for con- 
sideration and approval. 

The points on which the parties could not 
agree were the following :— 

1. Union Security and check-off of the 
Union dues by the employer. 

2. Limitation to one week’s pay of the 
indemnity to be paid to the employee 
who should happen to be found to have 
been unjustly dismissed. 

Several recesses and adjournments were 
granted in order to try and bring together 
the Management and the officials of the 
Local. Suggestions were made by the Board 
and fortunately negotiations have come to a 
happy ending. 

The Company has agreed to deduct every 
month the fees due to the Union upon 


written request and authorization signed by. 


the employees. 

With regard to the indemnity to be paid 
to an employee who should be found to have 
been unjustly discharged, it has been agreed 
that as soon as an aggrieved employee wishes 
to present his case, an Arbitration Board will 
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be formed of three members, one representing 
the Union, one representing the Management 
and the President of this Board has agreed 
to act whenever called. This will assure a 
speedy disposal of any case, and if the 
decision favours the employee, the Company 
will pay him the indemnity to which he is 
entitled from the date that he has been laid 
off. 

In addition the Company will grant paid 
holidays of one week to the employees who 
have been with the Company for a year, the 
date of those holidays to be fixed so as not 
to interfere with the production of the plant. 

The Board wishes to express its gratifica- 
tion for the way each side has presented its 
case and for the goodwill which has prevailed 
throughout the course of the deliberations. 


(Sgd.) ALFRED SAVARD, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) L. R. Beaupoin, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between R.C.A. Victor Co., Limited, and 
International Union of Electrical Workers, Local 1028-B. 


On June 4 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between R.C.A. 
Victor Company, Ltd., and International Union 
of Electrical Workers, Local 1028-B. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
D. A. Paterson and Robert Haddow, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and of a dispute 
between R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd. and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Local 1028-B, Employees. 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHe.., 
Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir, 

The Board of Conciliation appointed under 
the terms of Section 13 of P.C. 1003 begs 
herewith to report the result of its work and 
its findings and recommendations. 

38283—3 


The Board held sittings in Montreal on 
May 14, 17, 18, 29, 30 and June 2, 1945, at 
which sittings written and oral submissions 
were made by representatives of the Company 
and of the Union in support of their respective 
contentions. 

The Company was represented by Mr. D. 
McCallum and Mr. H. P. Prinsky. 

The Union was very ably represented by 
Miss Lea Roback, Miss Rae Routtenberg, 
Mr. Victor Walker and Mr. Daniel McGee. 

At the outset of the discussion, Miss Roback 
stated that the labour relations between the 
Company and its employees had always been 
of the best and that both employer and 
employees had always treated each other with 
a feeling of understanding and good will. She 
stated that they had the utmost confidence 
in the Board, would submit to its decision and 
would comply with its findings and recom- 
mendations. 

There are presently 1,500 employees working 
for the Company and whom 75 per cent are 
members in good standing with the Local. 
The Local was established in 1942 when the 
first Collective Agreement was signed. At 
that time 95 per cent of the employees were 
members of the Local. The Agreement was 
renewed in 1943. 

In the fall of 1944 both the Company and 
the Union convened and discussed the renewal 
of an Agreement for the following year. They 
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agreed upon 17 clauses which were the fol- 
lowing :— 
1. General purpose 
2. Co-operation 
3. Employees right to organize 
4. Hours of work 
5. Overtime 
6. Classification of employees 
7. Piece work 
8. Company organization 
9. Safety and health 
10. Bulletin boards 
11. Rest period 
12. Annual! vacations 
18. Seniority 
14. Discharges 
15. Leave of absence 
16. Shop committee 
17. Renewal and termination 


There were two points on which the parties 
had not agreed, namely :— 
1. Recognition of Union 
2. Procedure of appointing the Chairman of 
the Arbitration Committee to deal with 
eases of violation or interpretation of 
any provision of the Agreement. 


Those were the two points which were sub- 
mitted to this Board for consideration. 

The Union requested a clause authorizing a 
Union shop, by virtue of which all hourly 
paid employees of the Company would be 
required to join the Union within a period 
of time. The Union modified its demand and 
proposed a maintenance of membership clause. 
In support of its demand, the Union repre- 
sentatives felt that during negotiations for 
the two first contracts, an issue had not been 
made of the demand for Union security. 
However, the representatives of the Union 
stated that the period of trial was over and 
during the past three years the Local had 
given proof of the responsible character of its 
organization and had amply demonstrated. its 
ability and desire to maintain and to further 
good employer-employee relationships in the 
plant. From the very beginning all difficulties 
had been ironed out with the management, on 
the basis of round-table discussions, negotia- 
tions, arbitrations, and all issues were dealt 
with, with a view to cementing long term 
co-operation on labour relations within the 
plant. 

However, the Local stated that it finds that 
in the carrying out of this policy, it is badly 
handicapped by the fact that the present 
Agreement contains no form of Union security. 
Under these conditions the Union is con- 
fronted with the task of simultaneously carry- 
ing on continuous organization in order to 
maintain its membership and seriously shoul- 
dering its responsibilities for good labour rela- 
tions and the solving of production problems. 

The Union claimed that the status quo is 
filled with dangerous possibilities. At each 
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time some foreman or other supervisory offi- 
cial takes some action which is resented by the 
workers and a story is spread that it is a 
manoeuvre to smash the Union. Each time 
a non-Union member is promoted it is whis- 
pered that it is a reward for not joining the 
Union. This leaves the workers believing that 
the Management refuses to consent to a 
Union shop, or a maintenance of membership 
clause in the Agreement, in the hope to hasten 
the end of the Union in the plant. Therefore, 
the difficulty of keeping stable labour relations 
under these circumstances is apparent. 

As against the Union’s demand, the Com- 
pany submitted that an Agreement accepting 
the Union shop or maintenance of. member- 
ship clause would be detrimental to the con- 
tinued welfare of the company and its em- 
ployees. 

Union security obtained through compulsion 
and restriction of individual freedom has 
undesirable social consequences because it is 
undemocratic, monopolistic and its functioning 
places unwarranted power in the hands of a 
particular group. Union security would be 
wrong because it restricts the employee’s 
freedom to earn his living where he pleases 
and forces him to conform with the policies of 
the Union whether or not he agrees with them. 
Also an employer is limited in his choice of 
employees to those who are prepared to 
accept employment not only according to the 
employers’ terms but according to the terms 
of the Union. 

A further argument against the demand of 
the Local for Union-shop is that it places on 
the employer the onus of disciplining any em- 
ployee who is unwilling to join the Union or 
an employee who, having joined the Union, 
wishes to withdraw. The employer then 
becomes the object of the employee’s ill-will 
and not the Union for whose sole benefit the 
penalty has been applied. 

Finally the Company argued that a Union 
security Agreement would place the Company 
in a precarious competitive position. 

Many additional firms have become estab- 
lished in the production of wireless communi- 
cations equipment. R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd. 
has taught competitors and potential post- 
war competitors much of its manufacturing 
knowledge and experience. Several of those 
firms will enter the domestic radio field when 
they return to peace-time production. 

Under those circumstances, the Management 
of the R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd. feels that it 
must avoid entering into any long term com- 
mitments that would reduce the flexibility of 
its operating conditions. 

There were 10 firms which constituted the 
Canadian radio manufacturing industry prior 
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to the war, all of which will be re-entering 
this field when the war is over. While two or 
three other firms are at various stages of 
organization, only one firm other than the 
R.C.A. Victor Company has signed a Collec- 
tive Agreement with an international Union 


and the Company feels that it is in an 
unfavourable position with most of its 
competitors who have not signed such 
Agreements. 


It was evident that the Company was not 
inclined, at least for the present, to subscribe 
to a clause involving Union-shop or main- 
tenance of membership. 

It was then that a suggestion was made to 
the Company by the representatives of the 
Local for a voluntary check-off of Union mem- 
bers contributions to be made each pay-day. 
After considering the demand, the representa- 
tives of the Company suggested an adjourn- 
ment in order to discuss the proposition. 

The Board was adjourned until a later date 
when the Company reported that it was agree- 
able to complying with the request and was 
prepared to embody in the Collective Agree- 
ment the terms under which the check-off 
should be carried out. 

The representatives of the Local then agreed 
not to press further their demand for closed 
or Union-shop or maintenance of membership. 

There remained the question of the selec- 
tion of a Chairman for arbitration committees. 
The agreement between the Company and 
the Union that expired on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1944, provided, in the final step of the 
grievance procedure, an arbitration of disputes 
by a Committee of 3, one to be appointed 
by the Company, another by the Union, and 
a third, the Chairman, to be agreed to by the 
other two; but if an agreement were not 
reached, he was to be appointed by the Minis- 
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ter of Labour. The limitation of the Minis- 
ter’s discretion, to the effect that his appointee 
must not be an employee of his Department, 
was insisted upon by the Company, because it 
was believed to be necessary to ensure the 
selection of a completely impartial Chairman. 

The Company further added that when a 
disagreement must be resolved by arbitration, 
the Chairman must be one who has no imme- 
diate interest on one side of the issue or the 
other. The suggestion was made by the Com- 
pany that the arbitration be taken to a Judge 
of thé Superior Court or to a permanent 
impartial umpire, satisfactory to both the em- 
ployer and the Union, be selected. 

It was finally suggested by Mr. D. McCallum 
for the Company that the Chairman of the 
Board, the Honourable Mr. Justice Savard, 
be requested to act as Chairman of the Arbi- 
tration committee. This suggestion was 
acceptable to the Union and the Chairman 
agreed to serve if it was thought that he could 
be of service in such capacity. 

This ended the work of concilation of this 
Board. 

All three members of the Board take this 
opportunity to emphasize the excellent spirit 
which prevailed throughout the meetings and 
the goodwill shown by both employer and 
employees. 

A copy of the Collective Agreement will be 
forwarded to your Department as soon as it is 
completed and duly signed. 

The whole is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ALFRED SAvARpD, 
Chairman 


D. A. Paterson, 
Member 


Rosert Happow, 
Member 


Report of Board in Dispute between Midland Shipyards, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., and Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers, Local No. 9. 


On June 11 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Midland 
Shipyards, Ltd., Midland, Ont., and Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
Local No. 9. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice F. H. Barlow, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Messrs. Frank Wilkin- 
son, K.C., and Bora Laskin, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 


38283—33 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, as Amended, 
and in the Matter of a Dispute between 
Midland Shipyards Limited, Myrdland, 
Ontario, and Industrial Union of Marme 
and Shipbuilding Workers, Local No. 9. 

To: 

The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in the above matter begs to report as 
follows: 
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Hearings were held in the City of Toronto, 
at which the Company was represented by 
J. R. Leitch, President, and H. J. Whitmell, 
General Manager; and the Union by T. B. 
MacLachlan, General Representative, and by 
H. Blair and J. Clayton, members of the 
Union negotiating committee. 

The dispute between the parties, which 
arose during negotiations between them for a 
first collective agreement, centred on the fol- 
lowing items: 

(1) the request of the Union for full recogni- 

tion by way of union shop and check-off; 

(2) differences concerning the reservation by 
the Company of a discretion in applying 
the seniority provisions of the agree- 
ment; 

(3) differences concerning the meaning of 
“dirty work” for which a premium rate 
had been agreed upon; 

(4) the request of the Union for inclusion 
in the agreement of a clause covering 
vacations with pay. 

There were a number of other items of 
dispute, but since they concerned wages, it 
was recognized that they would have to be 
taken up with the National War Labour 
Board. 

Submissions were made to the Board on 
behalf of each of the parties on each of the 
items in dispute and copies of their respective 
draft agreements were filed with the Board. 
These submissions revealed that the parties 
were not far apart on items (2), (8), and (4) 
listed above, and in fact, a method of resolving 
the dispute over items (2) and (3) was 
agreed upon before the Board. So far as the 
clause for union security was concerned, the 
Union stated at the outset that it would not 
press for a complete union shop but only 
for a modified form which would leave present 
non-union employees free of any obligation 
to join the Union; and it conceded further 
that it would except casual part-time labourers 
from the scope of any union security clauses. 

The evidence adduced before the Board. 
disclosed that the Company commenced opera- 
tions in January, 1941, in shipyards which 
had been closed since 1932, and it was 
represented by the Company that the future 
continued operation of these shipyards was 
by no means certain. The Union commenced 
organizing in November, 19438, and bargaining 
representatives which it put forward were 
certified by the Ontario Wartime, Labour 
Relations Board without a vote on August 16, 
1944, after the initiation of proceedings which 
were not contested by the Company. The 
Union claims that it had at the time of the 
certification proceedings about 480 members 
out of the 600 employees who then con- 
stituted the bargaining unit, and although 
there are at present only 450 employees in the 
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unit, the Union contends that it has continued 
to have a membership support of 80 per cent 
of eligible employees. 

The Board is unanimously of the opinion 
that 


(1) a clause should be inserted in the collec- 
tive agreement which would cover vaca- 
tion with pay, as follows: 

“Vacations with pay shall be granted by 
the Company in accordance with the 
vacation plan approved by the National 
War Labour Board from time to time. 
Vacations shall be taken at a-time agreed 
upon between the Management and the 
Union. 

Any dispute arising under this article 
shall be dealt with under the grievance 
procedure.” 

(2) the clause covering “dirty work” set out 
in the Company’s draft agreement should 
be amended by substituting for the 
econd paragraph thereof the following: 
“Claims for dirty work other than that 
listed above shall be allowed when 
approved by the Management and the 
Union, provided that any disagreement 
between them in this respect shall be 
subject to settlement in accordance with 
the grievance procedure”. 

(3) the grievance procedure should be avail- 
able to resolve any dispute concerning 
the operation of the seniority provisions 
of the agreement. Accordingly, the 
seniority clause, as proposed by the 
Company and by the Union respectively, 
should be amended to read as follows: 
“The principle of seniority, subject. to 
ability and fitness to do the work, shall 
be the ruling factor (1) in the matter 
of promotions; and (2) when it becomes 
necessary to reduce forces. 

“The re-hiring of employees who have 
been laid off shall be subject to seniority. 
Employees laid off due to lack of work 
in any department shall be given the 
option of employment in other depart- 
ments, should work be available therein, 
and they shall be paid the rates pre- 
vailing in those departments provided 
they are capable of performing the work. 
“Employees of the Company who enter 
the Armed Forces directly from this 
plant shall'be re-employed after honour- 
able discharge in accordance with gov- 
ernment laws and regulations. 

“The Company may grant any employee 
leave of absence, reserving his seniority 
rights and return to his former classi- 
fication. 

“Any dispute arising in connection with 
the application or administration of any 
of the clauses of this article shall be 
deemed a grievance for the settlement 
of which resort may be had to the 
grievance procedure.” 

(4) A provision for union security should be 
included in the agreement in the fol-- 
lowing form: 

“All employees covered by this agreement 
who are or who during its currency be- 
come members of the Union shall, as a 
condition of continued employment, re- 
main members of the Union in good 
standing for the duration of this agree- 
ment; provided, however, that the obliga- 
tion of this clause shall not be operative 
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during the two week period preceding 
the expiry date of this agreement or 
during the two-week period preceding any 
anniversary date of this agreement, as the 
case may be.” — . 

So far as the claim for check-off is con- 
cerned, the Board recognizes that an employee 
may properly lodge with the Company an 
order for the payment to the Union out of 
wages due to him such amount as he may 
therein designate, and that the Company could 
hardly object to honouring such order accord- 
ing to its terms. 

A further point raised in a written sub- 
mission by the Union to the Board concerned 
the application of the proposed collective 
agreement to guards and watchmen, classi- 
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fications which the Company seeks to exclude. 

This matter would seem to be concluded by 

the certification order of the Ontario War- 

time Labour Relations Board which defined 

the bargaining unit as including all employees, 

save and except foremen and office employees. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this eighth day of June, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) F. H. Bartow 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Bora LasKrn 
Member 
(Sgd.) F. WiLKINsSoN 
Member 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., 
Longueuil, P.Q., and Local 1596, International Association of Machinists 


On June 28 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Lon- 
gueull, P.Q., and Local 1596, International 
Association of Machinists. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Alex Gauld. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred) Savard, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. C. G. Heward and Alex 
Gauld, appointed on the nomination of the 
‘employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re:Board of Conciliation, Dominion Engineer- 
ing Works Lid., Longueuil, and Local 1696— 
International Association of Machinists. 


To The Honourable HumpuHrey Mircuetn, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear. Siri— 


The Board appointed under your seal has 
received written and oral submissions of both 
parties and begs herewith to present its find- 
ings, conclusions and recommendations. 

Meetings took place in Montreal on May 
31st, June 2nd, 9th, 16th, 25th, 26th and 27th. 

The Company was represented by Mr. 
W. M. Baker, Assistant Manager of Manufac- 
turing of Dominion Engineering Works and 
Mr. A. F, Hale, Manager of Personnel, Lon- 
gueull Plant. 

The Local was represented by Mr. Robert 
Haddow, Romeo Mathieu, A. T. Whelan and 
Louis Gosselin. 


An Agreement has been in existence between 
the two parties to this dispute since November, 
1942, governing wage rates and working con- 
ditions in the Longueuil plant of the Company. 

This Agreement has come up for amendment 
and renewal each year of its existence. On 
each occasion, the Union has made a request 
for some form of union security along the 
lines of the union shop, but it was reported 
that such a request was refused due to the 
government policy covering government-owned 
plants. 


This year the Local does not ‘press its 
demand for a closed shop or maintenance of 
membership, but proposes to the Company 
that it should agree to the check-off of Union 
dues as follows:— 


Upon the receipt of a written request from 
any employee forwarded through the Shop 
Committee, the Company agrees to deduct 
the monthly dues of such employee from 
his or her pay and transmit the funds go 
collected to the duly accredited officials of 
the Union, in similar manner to the Com- 
pany’s method of dealing with the dedue- 
tions which any employee may voluntarily 
request the Company to make from his or 
her pay on account of war loans or for any 
other cause. It is understood that, as in 
the case of other voluntary deductions. the 
employee shall at any time be at liberty 
to cancel his or her request for the making 
of such deductions upon giving notice in 
writing to the Company through the Shop 
Committee. 


In support of its proposition the Local urged 
that it prevail in various other plants; further- 
more it lends itself to stability in union mem- 
bership, thus eliminating the necessity for the 
carrying on of a continuous organizational 
campaign by the union leadership; a further 
advantage is that it obviates the necessity of 
committee men collecting dues in the shop. 
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As against the proposition of the officers of 
the Local, the management of the Company 
has represented that it is firmly of the opinion 
that whereas the economic policies of this 
country are based on the practice of competi- 
tive enterprise, as opposed to a state planned 
and controlled economy, monopolies supported 
by compulsion in any form are contrary to the 
public interest. The Company believes that 
freedom from such compulsion necessarily in- 
cludes the freedom of the individual without 
intimidation or coercion to follow the vocation 
of his or her choice regardless of member- 
ship or non-membership in an employees’ 
organization or union. In conforming to 
these principles the Company declined to 
become a party with any employees’ organiza- 
tion or union to a collective agreement em- 
bodying any of the following conditions: the 
“closed shop”, the “union shop”, “maintenance 
of membership” or “check-off” and was un- 
willing to agree to the inclusion in a collective 
agreement of any variation of these provisions 
which in the opinion of the Company have a 
similar effect or appear to the Company to 
violate the principles in which the Company 
believes. The Company also submitted that 
there is nothing in P.C. 1003 or in any Pro- 
vincial legislation to require the Company to 
negotiate for or to include any provision for 
“gnion security”. or check-off of union dues in 
« collective agreement. In this connection the 
Company’s representatives argued orally that 
the check-off has no place in a collective agree- 
ment as defined by Section 2 (1) (d) of 
P.C. 1003. 


Several adjournments took place and the 
representatives of both sides met apart from 
the Board in order to see if some sort of 
compromise could not be reached. 

After several meetings the Company pre- 
sented the following suggestions: 


1. The Company declared its unwillingness 
to make a signed agreement with anybody in 
regard to the check-off but stated: 


2. That if arrangements were made to. with- 
hold Union dues from the pay of employees on 
a voluntary basis it would have to be done 
upon the following terms: - 


(a) applications would be made direct to 
the Company by the employees con- 
cerned. 

(b) revocations by the respective employees 
would have to be made direct to the 
Company. 

(c) the arrangements would be terminable 
at any time either by the individual 
employee or by the Company itself. 

(d) the wording of the authorization for 
deduction of pay would have to be in 
such form as the Company might deter- 
mine. 
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3. The arrangement would not in any event 
be adopted unless and until authorizations 
were received from a majority of the hourly 
rated employees. 

Upon subsequent enquiries by the Board of 
the Company the latter supplemented the fore- 
going suggestions as follows: 


(a) The Company expressed its willingness 
to wait for a period of thirty days after 
the decision of this Board giving a delay 
in which authorizations were to be’ 
received from the employees and to 
ascertain whether authorizations were 
thus received from a majority of the 
hourly rated employees. 

That if the Company terminated the 
arrangement of the kind above indicated 
for deduction of pay it would notify all 
employees of the Shop Committee. 


(b 


— 


The Company in making this compromise 
suggestion urged that if what the Union was 
seeking was service in the collection of dues 
it would get that service under such an 
arrangement. 

Prior to the receipt of the supplementary 
suggestions referred to above the representa- 
tives of the Union made a compromise sug- 
gestion that the collective agreement should 
contain a clause to the following effect: 


CHECK-OFrFr— 


It is agreed between the management of 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd.;_ Lon- 
gueuil plant, and the Committee of Lodge 
1596, International Association of Machin- 
ists, that: e 

Upon the receipt of written instructions 
from any employee, in any classification 
covered by the collective labour Agreement 
existing between the parties hereto, on or 
before the second pay-day in any month, the 
Company agrees to deduct the monthly dues 
of such employee for membership in Lodge 
1596, International Association of Machin- 
ists from his or her pay on the third pay- 
day of each month, and to transmit_ same 
to the Financial Secretary of the Lodge. 
In the case where the employee receives no 
pay or insufficient pay on this day, a double 
deduction shall be made the following month. 
These deductions shall continue until these 
instructions are cancelled in writing by the 
employee concerned. 

Any employee wishing to cancel his/her 
instructions for the deductions for union 
dues shall give notice, in writing, stating 
his/her desire for deductions to stop. Such 
notice of cancellation must be delivered on 
or before the last pay-day of the month 
preceding the month in which the cancella- 
tion is to become effective. 

Instructions and cancellations, as described 
in the foregoing, shall be made out by the 
employee on printed forms furnished by the 
Company, and delivered to the personnel 
office of the Company; the personnel office 
shall inform the Chairman of the Shop Com- 
mittee of all instructions and cancellations 
within seven (7) days of receipt thereof. 
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The Company objected to that clause upon 
the following grounds: 


(a) That it involves a signed agreement be- 
tween the Union and the Company. 

(b) That it does not provide freedom, for 
the Company to cancel the arrangement 
at any time. 

(c) That it does not provide that the 
arrangement would only be operative if 
a majority of the hourly rated em- 
ployees signed authorizations. 


The Company informed the Board that the 
compromise suggestion made by the Union was 
unacceptable. 

The suggestion for compromise by the Union 
and the suggestion for compromise made by 
the Company as supplemented in the manner 
above indicated were fully discussed at a 
Meeting of the Board held on the 25th June. 
It was represented on behalf of the Union that 
while it was recognized that some concession 
had been made by the Company, it could not 
be accepted because it did not go far enough 
and the acceptance thereof would put the 
Union in a difficult position as regards other 
Companies where the check-off or a clause 
such as suggested by the Union by way of 
compromise had been adopted. 

It was represented to the Board by the 
Company that in spite of the refusal by the 
Union of the concession granted by the Com- 
pany, its offer still stood and that it was ready 
and. willing to try it out. 

When it was seen that any further discus- 
sion and Meetings could not possibly bring a 
complete agreement acceptable to both parties, 
the Meeting was adjourned for the preparation 
of the report. 

The majority of this Board feels that while 
the concession granted by the Company does 
not meet the full demands of the Local, never- 
theless it shows goodwill and a spirit of co- 
operation with the Union and goes part way 
towards meeting their requirements and afford- 
ing to them an easier way of collecting their 
dues. 

The majority of the Board therefore recom- 
mend that the offer of the Company be 
accepted and their suggestions carried out for 
the duration of the current year of the con- 
tract. We feel that if the problem is faced 
with the spirit of co-operation from the man- 
agement to the union and from the union to 
the management the working out of this plan 
would make for satisfactory relations between 
the management and employees and bring to 
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the Local some form of union stability which 
they had not in the past. 


The whole respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED SAVARD, 
Chairman ; 


C. G. Hewarp, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Hon. Humpurey MItcHe tt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir:— 


As a member of the Board established to 
conciliate a difference between the Dominion 
Engineering Works, Longueuil, and Lodge 
1596, International Association of Machinists, 
and which pertained to the petition of the 
Union for a voluntary check-off clause in the 
agreement, permit me to submit this minority 
report: 

The original proposal of the union requested 
that all employees desirous of having their 
dues deducted from their wages, notify the 
company to this effect. In the case of em- 
ployees wishing to discontinue this practice, it 
was required that employees notify the com- 
pany through the shop committee. 


The refusal of the company to agree to these 
conditions resulted in the following proposals 
being submitted by the Union: 


Upon the receipt of written instructions 
from any employee, in any classification 
covered by the collective labour agreement 
existing between the parties hereto, on or 
before the second pay-day in any month, 
the Company agrees to deduct the monthly 
dues of such employee for membership in 
Aircraft Lodge 712, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists from his or her pay on 
the third pay-day of each month, and to 
transmit same to the Financial Secretary of 
the Lodge. In the case where the employee 
receives no pay or insufficient pay in this 
day, a double deduction shall be made the 
following month. These deductions shall 
continue until these instructions are can- 
celled in writing by the employee concerned. 

Any employee wishing to cancel his/her 
instructions for the deduction for union 
dues shall give notice in writing, stating 
his/her desire for deductions to stop. Such 
notice of cancellation must be delivered on 
or before the last pay-day of the month 
preceding the month in which the cancella- 
tion is to become effective. 

Instructions and cancellations, as described 
in the foregoing, shall be made out by the 
employee on printed forms furnished by the 
Company, and delivered to the personnel 
office of the Company. The personnel office 
shall inform the Chairman of the Shop Com- 
mittee of all instructions and cancellations 
within seven (7) days of receipt thereof. 
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It was understood that the name Lodge 
1596 would be substituted for the name 
Aircraft Lodge 712. 

In response the company stated its willing- 
ness to introduce the check-off in the plant, 
provided a majority of the employees signify 
their desire for the establishment of this con- 
dition, with the understanding that employees 
wishing to have their dues deducted from their 
pay envelope must notify the company to this 
effect. Employees desirous of cancelling this 
arrangement must notify the company of their 
desires. The company further announces its 
unwillingness to enter into any written agree- 
ment with the union in this matter but states 
its willingness to agree verbally to this under- 
standing, 

In P.C. 2685 a number of principles are 
enunciated which are fundamental to a rela- 
tionship between employees and employers if 
that relationship would serve the interests of 
our national economy. It is intended that 
these principles should serve as a guide in all 
negotiations, between company representatives 
and the duly elected representatives of em- 
ployees, in hopes that these representatives will 
adopt an attitude to the differences in dispute, 
in keeping with what should be a common con- 
zern for our national interests. 

I cannot but feel that the final response of 
the company to the request of the union con- 
stitutes a violation of these principles in the 
sense that: 

1. In general the reply of the company 
reflects a denial of the following quotation 
from the minutes of council of P.C. 2685 
which reads as follows: 

The best interests of industry and labour 
are inseparable and since organized society 
alone makes possible industrial production to 
the mutual benefit of those engaged therein, 
the needs of the community at large, 


especially under war conditions, must be 
regarded as paramount. 


In contrast to the requirements of the above 
paragraph, the company in its treatment of the 
proposals of the union has displayed an 
antagonistic attitude. This presupposes that 
management differentiates between the in- 
terests of the company and its employees and 
consequently does not accept the truth em- 
bodied in this section of the preamble to the 
order in council. In this regard the final 
statement of the company constitutes a major 
violation of the intent of existing labour laws 
and especially of P.C. 1003. 

2. The company is unwilling to enter in- 


to a written agreement respecting the check- 
off. 


The union representatives are opposed to 
the idea of a verbal understanding. Since the 
merits of this decision cannot be judged by 
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abstract discussion but only on the basis of 
past experience, I cannot but feel, after having 
taken this matter up with the committee that 
the refusal of the union to accept this proposal, 
is well founded. 

This proposal of the company is definitely 
in opposition to the spirit of collective agree- 
ments and reflects a skepticism or doubt 
towards the unions, unworthy of those at the 
helm of any section of industry. Unaware 
that objective reality holds no place for 
opposition to the legitimate aspirations or 
organized labour, which of necessity coincide 
with our national interests, the company repre- 
sentatives fail to note the injurious effects of 
this proposal for our mutual interests, and 
further, that it constitutes a denial of the 
right of organized labour to enter into col- 
lective agreements. 

On the whole the proposal of the company 
is not conducive to the removal of misunder- 
standings and to the extension of common in- 
terest and national purpose and would, in the 
opinion of the committee, tend to disrupt any 
semblance of worthwhileness in existing 
relationship between the company and _ the 
union, should it be complied with. Once an 
understanding of this nature is agreed to, all 
control is vested in the company and all basis 
of future co-operation ceases to exist. Such 
a proposal constitutes a denial of partnership 
in industry and of the right and need for 
organizational independence, to best serve our 
common interests. _ 

It is my opinion that Paragraphs 7 and 8 of 
P.C. 2685 substantiates this opinion: 

7. That employees through the officers of 
their trade union or through other repre- 
sentatives chosen by them should be free to 
negotiate with employers or the representa- 
tives of employers’ association concerning 
rates of pay, hours of labour and other 


working conditions, with a view to the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement; 


8. That every collective agreement should 
provide machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes arising out of the agreement, and for 
its removal or revision, and that both par- 
ties should scrupulously observe the terms 
and conditions of any agreement into which 
they have entered. 

It is obvious that every agreement presup- 

poses a continuity of Joint effort by the con- 
tracting parties. This precludes the right of 
any party to delegate its authority to the 
other, if the purpose of an agreement would be 
realized. 
- The union also rejects the proposal of the 
company because of the likelihood of jeopar- 
dizing other agreements in effect, should 
it do so. 

Here it is necessary to acknowledge that the 
proposal of the company is not in keeping 
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with other check-off conditions established 
between the International Association of 
Machinists and several other companies. 


In these circumstances it would be pre- 
judicial to the future of these agreements 
should the union consent to enter into an 
agreement with the Dominion Engineering on 
the basis of the compay’s proposals. In this 
case it is impossible for the union to consider 
this proposal in isolation from the situation 
as a whole, since to do so would impair its 
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more wiaespread obligations and definitely 
disrupt relationships of far reaching signifi- 
cance for our national economy. 

These are the reasons for the union’s non- 
compliance with the recommendations of the 
company and I sincerely hope, Honourable Sir, 
that you will grant them your considerate 
attention and render an opinion in keeping 
with their merits. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(sgd.) ALEXANDER GAULD. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the American Can Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 2821, United Steelworkers 


of America 


On June 15 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
American Can Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Local 2821, United Steelworkers of America. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. J. Edwin Eades, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; 
Messrs. R. H. Pooley, K.C., and Herbert 
Garerave, M.L.A., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. Following the first meeting of the 
Board, Mr. Gargrave resigned and his place 
was taken by Mr. George A. Wilkinson. 


The text of the Board report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board | 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and in the 
matter of a dispute between United Steel 
Workers of America, Local No. 2821 and 
American Can Company Limited. 


To: 
The Honourable the Minister or Lapour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board comprising James Edwin Eades, 
Chairman, Robert Henry Pooley, K.C., and 
Herbert Gargrave, M.L.A., held its first meet- 
ing at the City of Victoria on February 27, 
1945. The Order of the Minister appointing 
the Board dated February 14, 1945, was filed 
as Ex. 1 and the Order of the Minister naming 
the members as of the same date was filed 
as Ex. 2. The members were sworn, and the 
Statement of Dispute was filed and the pro- 
cedure to be followed was discussed and agreed 
upon. It was left to the Chairman to fix the 
time and place at which the parties would be 
heard and to make the necessary arrangements 
with the parties so that they would be prepared 
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without delay to adduce evidence if they so 
desired and to make submissions or deliver 
arguments. 

Mr. Herbert Gargrave, M.L.A., resigned as 
a member of the Board before a further meet- 
ing could be held and subsequently Mr. 
George A. Wilkinson was appointed in his 
place and stead. The Board met on the 11th 
day of May at the Board Room in the Hall 
Building, 789 Pender Street West, Vancouver, 
B.C. The Order of the Minister, dated May 4, 
1945, appointing Mr. Eades as Chairman on 
the recommendation of Mr. Pooley and Mr. 
Wilkinson, the members appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively, was duly filed. Mr. 
Wilkinson was sworn as a member of the 
Board. 

Mr. James Robertson appeared on behalf 
of United Steel Workers of America, Local 
2801 and Mr. D. N. Hossie, K.C., and Mr. 
H. G. Shaler appeared on behalf of the Com- 
pany. 

Evidence was submitted by both the em- 
ployees and the employer and the witnesses 
were examined in chief, cross examined and 
re-examined. 19 Exhibits were filed. Argu- 
ments were then submitted by both parties 
and replied to. 

The evidence adduced showed that the rela- 
tionship between the Union and the Company 
was excellent. There had been collective bar- 
gaining between the parties which had resulted 
in a First Agreement (Ex. 9) signed in August, 
1941, embodying Union recognition; a Second 
Agreement (Exhibit 10), executed in August, 
1942; a Third Agreement (Ex. 11), executed 
in August, 1943, embodying a maintenance-of- 
membership clause and a Fourth Agreement 
(Ex. 6) executed as of August, 1944; Article 
IIA of Exhibit 6 is as follows:— 

This Agreement does not contain any pro- 


visions with regard to “Union Shop” or 
“Check-off”, both of which subjects have been 
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and still are the subject of negotiations be- 
tween the parties. These two subjects are 
to be dealt with entirely independently, and 
are not in any way to affect the Agreement 
which is final between the parties on the sub- 
jects dealt with herein. 


It was shown that the Union had proposed 
‘Union Shop” and “Check-off” clauses in the 
bargaining prior to each agreement, but the 
Company had been unwilling to concede any 
form of union security in the first agreement 
and when the same was discussed in 1942 had 
stated that the policy of the Company would 
be decided following a decision of a United 
States War Labour Board then sitting in Cali- 
fornia. This Board awarded a form of main- 
tenance-of-membership and the Company then 
agreed to Article III of the 1943 Agreement 
(Ex. 11) which reads as follows:— 


Article I[I—Maintenance of Membership 


Section 1. All employees who, fifteen (15) 
days after the date of signing this Agreement, 
are members of the Union in good standing 
in accordance with the constitution and by- 
laws of the Union, and all employees who 
thereafter become members shall, as a con- 
dition of employment, remain members of the 
Union in good standing for the duration of 
the contract. 

Section 2. The Union shall promptly fur- 
nish the American Can Company Ltd. a 
notarized list of its members in good standing 
as of the fifteenth (15) day after the date of 
signing the agreement. If any employee 
named on that list asserts that he withdrew 
from membership in the Union prior to that 
day, and any dispute arises, or if any dispute 
arises as to whether an employee is or is not 
a member of the Union in good standing, the 
question as to withdrawal or good standing, 
as the case may be, shall be submitted to the 
grievance machinery. 

Section 8. The Union agrees that neither 
it nor any of its officers or members will 
intimidate or coerce employees into member- 
ship in the Union. any dispute arises 
(as to whether there has been any violation 
of this pledge or whether any employee 
affected by this clause has been deprived of 
good standing in any way contrary to the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the Union), the dis- 
pute shall be regarded as a grievance and 
submitted to the grievance machinery. 


The Union now requested that the Com- 
pany agree that there be included in the 
present agreement (Ex. 6) the following 
Article ITA :— 


Section 1. The Company and the Union 
mutually agree that as a condition of employ- 
ment, each employee covered ‘by this Agree- 
ment shall within thirty (30) days from the 
execution of this Agreement, or thirty (30) 
days from the date of hiring, become and 
thereafter remain in good standing with the 
Union, during the life of the agreement. 

Section 2. The Company agrees to deduct 
from the earnings of all employees covered by 
this agreement, the first payday of each 
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month, the sum of one dollar ($1.00) or such 
additional amount, not to exceed one dollar 
and fifty cents ($1.50) as determined in 
accordance with the provision of the Consti- 
tution of the International Union. 


The Company expressed itself as being 
resolutely opposed to the proposed Article ITA 
and to be opposed to the inclusion in the 
present agreement of the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause above mentioned, which was in 
the 1943 Agreement. The parties, however, 
had agreed that during the negotiations they 
should carry on as if Article 3 of the 1943 
Agreement was still in effect. 

Evidence was adduced by the Union to show 
that it had been of substantial value to the 
employees in respect of increased and better 
standardized wages, overtime pay, a more 
satisfactory system of and increased holidays 
with pay, the establishment of a satisfactory 
safety committee elected by the Union and 
the introduction of a workable system of 
grievance procedure. It was proved that of 
337 employees as at April 30, 1945, both male 
and female, 280 were members of the Union, 
and that in no case had a member been asked 
to resign or expelled. The constitution was 
filed (Ex. 15) and it was pointed out that 
provision was made for proper elections of 
officers, for proper financial returns and an 
audit of the Company’s-books semi-annually. 
It was also shown that there were 188 em- 
ployees of the company serving overseas of 
whom about 170 were hourly-rated, of these 
25 had enlisted prior to the formation of the 
Union and of the balance 125 were Union men 


-and of these Union men 62 had been in front 


line service and 15 had lost their lives. The 
evidence of the employees further disclosed 
that the present maintenance of membership 
clause had not affected membership in the 
Union but that “Union Shop” and “Check-off” 
would be of great value in obtaining the maxi- 
mum of production and harmonious relations. 

While agreeing that the Union had a good 
deal to do with increase in wages and better 
working conditions since 1941, the evidence of 
the Company showed that two general 
increases in wages had been made prior to that 
time and that wages in industry generally were 
higher since the war and that apart from the 
Union activities, a survey had been in effect 
and would have resulted in an increase. The 
existing maintenance of membership clause 
had not been detrimental to the Company’s 
interest, nor, as far as the evidence disclosed, 
to the employees. “Union Shop” was felt to 
be detrimental to the Company and to the 
employees. 

The arguments of Mr. Robertson on behalf 
of the employees and Mr. Hossie on behalf of 
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the company were in great part those which 
are generally advanced for and against “Union” 
or “Closed Shop” and “Check-off” and it is not 
proposed to detail them. Mr. Hossie in effect, 
objected to the jurisdiction of the Board to 
deal with the questions before it. He argued 
that the question of “Union Shop” and “Check- 
off’ did not come within the purview of the 
Board. 

The Board does not consider it necessary to 
deal with these submissions. The Board’s 
duties are defined in P.C. 1003 which reads 
as follows:— 

13 (2) A Conciliation Board appointed 
under this section shall, upon its appointment, 
endeavour to effect an ‘agreement between the 
parties in the matters in which they have not 
agreed and, in any event, shall report the 
result of its endeavours and its ee and 
recommendations to the Minister . 

14. If a Concilation Board’s vabort. to the 
Minister shows that it has been unable to 
effect an agreement between the parties, the 


Minister shall cause a copy thereof to be 
sent forthwith to the parties . 


The Board has given careful thought to what 
if any recommendation should be made in 
respect to what are usually called union 
security clauses. The Company is resolutely 
opposed to the two proposed sections dealing 
with “Union Shop” and “Check-off” and as 
previously stated, is opposed to the mainten- 
ance of membership clause which was in the 
1943 Agreement. Both parties had agreed that 
during negotiations this Article was to be 
considered still in effect. Both parties have 
agreed that this maintenance of membership 
clause has not affected the relationship, the 
one with the other. It is a measure of Union 
security. Mr. Robertson was very definite 
that the Union wished the good relations 
between employees and management to con- 
tinue and would not wish anything to be said 
or done which might in any way interfere with 
such relationship. The Board feels that recom- 
mendation of a Union shop would not be 
accepted by the Company, and such recom- 
mendation might endanger this splendid spirit 
of co-operation. On the other hand, the Com- 
pany has been and is to the date hereof 
satisfied to work under the said maintenance 
of membership clause and the Board recom- 
mends that the clause previously set out with 
such amendments as the parties may agree 
upon be inserted in the present agreement as 
Article ITA. 

The Board has reviewed the arguments with 
reference to check-off and also perused the 
submissions to the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture made on behalf of a very large number of 
employers at the last session of the legislature. 
The arguments against the voluntary check- 
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off of monthly Union dues of $1.00 per month 
do not weigh heavily against the argument in 
favour, where, as here a maintenance of mem- 
bership is in effect or recommended. This 
Company makes seven payroll deductions for 
hourly-rated employees. Three of them are 
compellable deductions, namely those in 
respect of income tax, unemployment insur- 
ance and poll tax. The Crown obviously 
realizes the difficulty of effecting individual 
collections from the worker and places upon 
the employer the onerous duty, not only of 
making the collection and remitting, but of 
making proper returns. This is a compulsory 
check-off. Other weekly deductions are made 
for medical aid, the Red Cross, victory loan 
and war savings certificates where the em- 
ployee signifies his willingness to have the 
deductions made. The Committee in charge 
of sales on behalf of the Red Cross Associa- 
tion, victory loan and war savings certificates 
realize the difficulty of effecting individual 
collections and with the voluntary assistance 
of the Company made their collections through 
The Company recognizes the 
value to the community and it is fair to 
assume to the employee to have these volun- 
tary deductions made. Recently the Company 
circulated its employees, both hourly-rated 
and salary, suggesting that they become mem- 
bers of the Blue Cross Hospital Service and 
if 40 per cent agreed, then the Company volun- 
tarily agreed to make deductions from those 
desiring to join the scheme. These are cases 
of voluntary “check-off”. The Company has 
in its evidence before the Board, recognized 
the value of the Union to the employees and 
from the evidence given on behalf of the 
Union, this particular Union has been of sub- 
stantial value to the community. There seems 
therefore no substantial reason why the Com- 
pany should not recognize an order volun- 
tarily given by an employee for the payment 
to the proper union official of the worker’s 
monthly dues. 

The Company did in 1943 agree to the 
maintenance of the membership clause pre- 
viously referred to under which it is impera- 
tive, from the point of view of the Union 
member, that he should promptly pay his 
dues. Therefore it is essential that he should 
be assisted in the payment of these dues. On 
the other hand the Company undoubtedly has 
a number of valued employees who are mem- 
bers of the union and paid weekly and yet are 
so impecunious that a dollar represents a sum 
difficult to retain and this valued man may 
have to be discharged. Such men should be 
assisted by the Company in their acceptance 
of his desire that his dues be deducted. 
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It is therefore recommended that Article Il 
should contain a clause in such form as the 
parties may decide upon which will provide 
that upon a Union member requesting the 
Company to deduct from his wages the 
amount of his monthly dues to the Union that 
the Company shall recognize and act upon 
such request. 

Following the unanimous agreement reached 
by the Board as to its finding and recom- 
mendations Mr. George A. Wilkinson has 
advised the Chairman that,-after a very serious 
study of the entire proceedings and while 
hesitant to upset the unanimity of the Board, 
he feels that he would not be acting in the 
best interests of the employees if his previous 
decision was not reversed. Mr. Wilkinson 
therefore proposes to file a minority report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. E. Hanss, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) R. H. Pooiey, 
Member 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions: Regulations P.C. 1003, and in the 
matter of a dispute between the United 
Steelworkers of America, Local No. 2821 
and the American Can Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The Hon. Humpurey MitTcHeELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Dominion Government, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 

As Mr. J. E. Eades, chairman of the Board 
constituted to deal with the above-mentioned 
dispute has stated in his report, after further 
and serious consideration, following an unani- 
mous opinion first arrived at by members of 
the Board, I am now filing a minority report, 
dealing solely with the matter of union 
security. 


I am in full agreement with the other two 
members of the Board on the question of 
voluntary checkoff, and feel that it would be 
to the interest of both parties to the dispute 
to have this procedure adopted as speedily 
as possible.- 


On the matter of union security, however, 
I feel that a stronger clause should be in- 
serted than the proposed maintenance of 
membership. My reasons are as follows: 


In evidence presented to the Board, both 
the Company and the Union offered sufficient 
proof that excellent relations had been estab- 
lished and maintained between both parties. 
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It was also proven to the Board that there 
is a considerable influx of new employees 
annually, The Financial Secretary of the 
Union submitted that there had been 1,100 
union members registered over a four-year 
period. There were 337 employees on the 
company payroll as of April 30, 1945, and I 
take it that that is normal for this season. 

The Union contended that the influx of 
workers during the busy seasons made it 
almost an impossible task for individual 
checkups by Union representatives, and it 
could be deduced that the shop stewards 
might have to neglect their duties to the 
Company if they attempted to give individual 
attention to each person who was diffident 
about becoming a Union member. 

One objection raised by the Company’s 
lawyer, Mr. D. N. Hossie, was to the effect 
that inclusion of a union shop clause would 
interfere with the rights of some 160 workers 
who are at present in the armed forces. Evi- 
dence was submitted that a very large 
majority of these persons in the armed forces 
were members of the Union. It was also 
clearly established that as such: they would 
have had the same rights as other members 
in voting on union security proposals at union 
meetings from year to year. The Union estab- 
lished that they had sought a union shop 
clause consistently for three years during 
negotiation of the annual agreement. 


It was further established that the Union 
had protected these employees now in the 
armed forces while absent by bettering condi- 
tions of employment and wages in the plant 
through negotiations. By the Company’s ad- 
mittance and the Union’s claim it was clearly 
established also that the Union had been 
responsible for a considerable increase in 
wages since the first negotiations in 1941. 

Under the present maintenance of member- 
ship clause it was proven to the satisfaction 
of the Board that the Union had never re- 
quested the employer to discharge an em- 
ployee. In the writer’s opinion this is an 
important point. It is a reasonable assumption 
that a stronger union security clause would 
not work any hardship on the employer or 
employees. The executive members of 
the Union are apparently employees who have 
had many years’ service with the Company. 
Such employees can usually be relied upon 
to be fair and reasonable in dealings with the 
the employer, and I am fully convinced that 
a stronger union security clause will be ade- 
quate to ensure harmonious relations from 
year to year. 

While the Company may have some merit 
in their claim that a union shop clause would 
cause them to lose the services of some em- 
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ployees of long and valuable service, I believe 
the Union is also justified by the facts pre- 
sented to the Board that all employees have 
received many benefits from the Union’s nego- 
tiations and should consequently assume a fair 
share in the responsibilities of the Union. 
Therefore, I feel that the least the company 
should offer would be a simple maintenance 
of membership clause which would call for 
all new workers to join the Union within a 
thirty-day probationary period after com- 
mencing employment. By embodying such 
a clause the Company would be free to re- 
tain any employees of long service who still 
refuse to join the Union (the number of 
which is not a large factor according to the 
evidence) as well as to hire any employees 
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for a testing period tc see if their work is 
satisfactory. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that 
the sooner the federal and provincial govern- 
ments can arrange satisfactory . legislation 
covering union security clauses in agreements, 
the sooner this matter will be removed from 
its present eminent position as the primary 
matter in dispute before most conciliation 
and arbitration boards, 

All of the foregoing is respectfully sub- 
mitted by , 

(Sgd.) Gro. A. Wrxinson, 
Member. 
602 Broughton Street, 
Victoria, B.C., 
June 4, 1945. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Weston and Brantford, Ont., and Int. Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


On June 18 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, Weston 
and Brantford, Ont., and Int. Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America. 

The personnel of the Board was as fol- 
lows: Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the ab- 
sence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Messrs. John J. Robin- 
ette and Bora Laskin, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 

Report of Beard 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1008, and of a 
dispute between Massey-Harris Com- 
pany Limited (Toronto Works) Toronto, 
Ontario, (Weston Works) Weston, On- 
tario, and (Verity Street and Market 
Street Works) Brantford, Ontario, (Em- 
ployer) and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (Em- 
ployees) 


To the Honourable the Minister or Lasour 


The undersigned chairman and members 
of the Board of Conciliation established in 
this matter pursuant to the provisions of 
section 13(1) of the Wartime Relations Regu- 
lations P.C. 1003, beg to report as follows: 

Massey-Harris Company Limited, herein- 
after called the Company, operates four plants 
in Ontario, one at Toronto, two at Brantford 


and one at Weston. In each of these plants 
the Company had a collective bargaining 
agreement with its employees, which agree- 
ment in each instance was made to expire on 
December 31, 1944. This expiration date 
had been fixed in contemplation of a master 
collective bargaining agreement, which would 
apply to all the plants and supersede the 
earlier collective bargaining agreements. On 
or about December 6, 1944, the parties com- 
menced negotiations for such master collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. Those negotia- 
tions extended over several months and the 
parties were finally in agreement as to all the 
terms of such master agreement save only the 
question of “Union security.” The Union de- 
manded a union shop in all the plants. The 
Company opposed this demand, and the par- 
ties being unable to reconcile their opposing 
views this Board was established. The Board 
met with the parties at the City of Toronto 
on May 5, May 18, and May 25, 1945. 


At all those meetings the Company was 
represented by Mr. John 8S. D. Tory, K.C., 
Counsel; Edward Burgess, Vice-President in 
charge of production; C. B. C. Scott, Super- 
intendent of the Toronto plant and head of 
the department of personnel: H. R. Ellis, Per- 
sonnel Manager. The Union was represented 
by Mr. John Eldon, International Represen- 
tative in the Toronto District; Mr. Robert 
Stacey, International Representative in the 
Brantford District; Mr. Thomas McLean, In- 
ternational Representative in the Weston 
District, and the representatives from the in- 
dividual plants were as follows: Mr. Harold 
Taylor, President of Local No. 439 and an 
employee of the Toronto plant; Mr. Harvey 
Barber, President of Local No. 458 and an 
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employee at the Brantford plant; Mr. Mal- 
colm Murdoch, President of Local 382 and 
an employee at the Weston plant; Mr. James 
Templeton, member of the negotiating com- 
mittee and an employee at the Weston 
plant; Mr. John Henson, Secretary of Local 
382 and an employee at the Weston plant. 


The Board desires to record its appreciation 
of the unstinted assistance and co-operation 
given to it by the representatives of the 
respective parties. From the outset it was 
most obvious that the parties were anxious 
to find some common ground upon which 
they might agree and the proceedings before 
the Board were most harmonious and marked 
by a real and sincere desire on the part of 
the Company and the Union to reconcile their 
opposing views. If, as this Board hopes, its 
efforts have been fruitful, the result is due in 
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(e) the proportion of skilled and unskilled 
employees at each plant; 

(f) comparative figures as to production in 
the plants; 

(g) the record of the growth of the Union 
and the maintenance of its membership 
in each plant. 

It is both desirable and necessary that this 

information be allocated to the respective 


plants to which it applies. 


First, THE Toronto PLANT 


This plant is presently being operated for 
the manufacture of farming implements. 
During the years of the war in Europe it was 
also engaged in certain war work and the peak 
of production of war work was reached in the 
third quarter of 1943, from which time the 
number of employees engaged in war work at 
this plant steadily declined. 


Comparative information as to number of employees on nominal pay roll 


19387 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


January, February, March...........+--+-- 873 1307 950 990 1880 2313 2887 3147 
April; May, JUMG ws. . oases co spe spe a c's si s.0.0 970 1006 696 1355 2017 2818 2926 2696 
Tay? Ae Bem eee es cee ep aes 974 863 755 1418 1913 3052 2744 2604 
October, Nova Deckert . 20a, SEES os te ; 1300 858 837 1685 2034 2975 2955 2586 
1945 1945 
CETL UA LY. | ais 4h ccaceushess sles eeecmelane cia 2387 MATCH) fo ut tba ass Rane se 2230 
MeDriary. (tte va eh > adios cme ries * 2318 April: thas vean- spies eyes = ae 2132 
Comparative information as to number of female employees 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Imp. War Imp. War Imp. War Imp. War Imp. War 
January, February, March.......... nil. ..nil ni lictng) 30...115 80 2318 613074399 
April, May, June.........-es-ee- eee ee nil nil 45 241 90 348 135. 129 
July, August, September............. nil nil nil nil 60 328 100 381 145 126 
October, November, December........ nil nil nil 37 70° 362° 120 435 te9I6d- or lss 
1945 1945 
Imp. War Imp. War 
January (eer seme eee s 199 5 March. |... oe. Sects es 180 ~~ nil 
February) . 9 (OacOUS eae 195 nil Dg) 6 | es Regt ties 4 Sahar wage sucet Ry alge hil 
a ee en eee ee: ee ee 
large measure to the co-operation and assist- Seniority Record 
ance of the parties. . Length of Employment 
Having regard to the importance ef the 
issue and the history of employer-employee From 0 to 6 months ........... 332 
relations between this Company and its em- “6 months to 1 yr......... 192 
ployees and the large number of employees ») 1 yr. to 2 yrs.........--. 316 
: DeVCSi tO On TT Saar. ~Bse0°* © 680 
to be affected by this proposed master agree- 6 NS ra. to 10, yrs... 200 
ment, this Board thought it necessary to « 10 yrs, and Po re eee 
obtain from the parties considerable statistical SELES 
information. That information included, 2132 


(a) the number of employees on the nominal 
pay roll in each of the years 1937 to 
date, dividing each year into quarterly 
periods; 

(b) the number of female employees on th 
the nominal pay roll; 

(c) the seniority record; 

(d) the number of former employees who 
have joined any branch of the armed 
forces and who upon return to civil em- 
ployment will be entitled to their former 
jobs with the Company; 


The total number of employees formerly 
employed by this plant who have joined any 
branch of the armed forces, 716. 


As between skilled, semi-skilled and ordinary 
labour the present proportions are as follows: 


Skilleds tii . Teo. 21-9 per cent 
Semi-skilled .......... 53:9 per cent 
Ordimary oa. -steecia ts 24-2 per cent 
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The production of farm machinery only, 
taking 1937 as the normal for each of the 
succeeding years,- shows variation and is as 
follows: 


Per cent 
Pee Serae Sec aoa eae See 100 
ORGS Geuseshe exe encoun. SAU OnD. 86-9 
BOGO Sheds eee lad Shae as OO 60-1 
FPOSO | So tetidle' sl CoCo aol oaetale o Hitth 120 
1 ot RNP Si Ph MAE A tae EOD an 130 
Time ade eee Ate eee 118-1 
tg I ral niparaes ten eae 9 se 6d 9 114-9 
AA oe ss cork os cea I ls go 150 
BEEN) Sire nak ee enw Selo Se 170-9 


The Company estimated that for the next 
succeeding three years the number of em- 
ployees to be engaged at this plant steadily 
would approximate 2,400. The growth of the 
Union and the maintenance of its membership 
is reflected by the following statistics quarterly. 


1942, as of December 31........ 331 
W045, @8 01 MATCH Sl... ecce ses ce 1152 
ae of June!So Ey. 29944 4 1032 
as of September 30........ 1437 
as of December 3l........ 1550 
LOE «ast Oki DA OBO lise, capicverets ache 1417 
AS OL. SUNS ISOS. cecsk > sdenin 6 « 1259 
as of September 30........ 1140 
as of December 3l......... 1170 
1945. fe Or DLAten cor... ccd. « 1179 


Those figures must be read in the light of 
certain other statistics. For example, there is 
a labour turn-over in this plant of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent monthly. During the war 
years a substantial number of employees were 
brought to this plant from Eastern and 
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Western Canada, these employees not intend- 
ing to remain as permanent employees. 


Prior to the organization of the employees 
by the Union, there was an industrial council 
operating in this plant. In October, 1942, the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, C.1.0., 
began to organize the employees, and in Janu- 
ary, 1943, the employees who had belonged 
to the Union transferred their affiliation to 
the United Automobile Workers, CI.0. In 
July, 1943, the Union applied to the Ontario 
Labour Court for certification as the collective 
bargaining representative of all the employees. 
The Court directed that a vote be taken and 
the result of the voting was as follows: 


Number of eligible employees... 2697 
Number of ballots cast......... 2181 
Number of rejected ballots..... 21 
Number of ballots marked in 
favour, oft Union. 09, 78% 1569 


Number of ballots marked in 
favour of Industrial Council... 591 
By an order of the Ontario Labour Court 
dated November 5, 1943, the Union was certi- 
fied as the collective bargaining representative 
under The Ontario Collective Bargaining Act. 


SEcoNnD, BrRANTFoRD PLANTS 


There are two plants operated in Brantford, 
one known as the Market Street Plant and 
the other the Verity Plant. In the Board’s 
meetings with the parties these plants were 
regarded as one. This plant is primarily a 
farm implement production plant. It has been 
engaged in some war work, namely, the pro- 
duction of metal fittings for aircraft. 


Comparative information as to the total number of employees on the nominal pay roll quarterly 


January, February, Marech................. 
ADC a MAY cr UhOs. Comore ea. sun eealetr, <6 
duly, Aue Genie tle 20. Tames od A991 
Oetober,- Novi. Dee). Aiiy iksineaiee 28.09). 
SANUASY Wo wees ox 
WEDGUATITA 2). eee. 
Miarenjove .chs 38d, .. 
Aprils eens: Bec... 


1987 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1945 
951 1000 708 971 1206 1115 2040 1533 
845 818 539 984 1001 1184 2122 1714 
612 525 567 917 981 1358 1888 1611 
947 708 783 1058 972 1800 1685 1905 

1945 

ree a 1964 

OTE 26k 2033 

heat, BELL ES 1855 

at Bytiso} 1920 


Comparative information as to number of female employees on the nominal pay roll 


1941 1942 1943 1944 


Imp. War Imp. War Imp. War Imp. War Imp. War 


1940 
January, February, March........... nil nil 
inpril Mave June: ees... tera... . ald. 0 ag 
wuly;Aness Septeses: 3. EPS). AD. nil nil 
Metober, Nov, Deets se) nh. v.vehOo us nil nil 
UE ES eae 
February «3.6.00: 
Macchi: af sa aee ke. 


oo eer eee eee ee 


Tit». Nil nil 10 47 384 93 199 
mii nil nil 12 64 474 108 226 
nil nil 2 67 TE eB 74? > LIZA OLOTI 
nil 10 24 160 89°''301 4° 123% "296 


1945 
Imp. War 
seer or ae: 128 250 
so decee 18260 "241 
seve dent 132" 220 
se deneee 130°) 213 
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Seniority Record 
Length of Employment 

From-0 to. 6 months.....6+- +. 0% 450 
ING THOUS bO —k, VEee. wae ats 204 

CL oy Pto Bayraeltecs. «cbr tes 431 

“ sQiyranto Suyrsate wit, telat 207 

1 BeVPSabO LOT $ one negate» 40 

ee LOL V Ese AU MD tens cede 9 588 

1920 


Number of former employees who have 
joined any branch of the armed forces, 356. 
Of these 30 have returned and been re- 
employed. 

The percentage of skilled, semi-skilled and 
ordinary labour as at present: 


GT tre ts aca meet aan 23. % 
Sein SKIOC ects si staphna cscs <a s 50:2% 
Cr dinaEy Civic cove Geasiase See 26°8% 


Comparative figures as to production, taking 
the year 1937 as normal for farm machinery 
only. 


Jo 
103 7. Se cis cobb alent ceteientiNlineidin a BT ensie lia 100 
TOSS See. «pb ieielien © «eet Sas seus nae oghes 28 113 
IUSO Hea eet. see cee steers tae? 68 
TOAD. |. Wena 2: Peete cies 6 6 pie ee os ae 128 
194) se wadt aire P RAM. eee. 110 
bo) VRE eer reyes sc er 110 
LORS Sh AOE Ve Sn eset es ee 105 
WO44ES.. isms. NaI. OS. BE ES 120 
1945433. ad. seals. appinee «a ot* 150 


Prior to the entry of the Union there was 
also an industrial council in these plants. In 
October, 1943, the Union applied to the 
Ontario Labour Court for certification as the 
bargaining representative of the employees. 
A vote was taken on the direction of the Court 
with the following result: 


Number of eligibles............. 1593 
Number of ballots cast....5..... 1430 
Number of ballots rejected..... 8 
Number of ballots in favour of 

the: - Upton v trae oS aie: PRR = 1039 
Number of ballots in favour of 

the Industrial Council........ 383 


The Union was certified by the Ontario 
Labour Court as the collective bargaining rep- 
resentative under the Ontario Collective Bar- 
gaining Act on February 4, 1944. 
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The growth of the Union and the mainten- 
ance of its membership at these plants 1s 
reflected by the following figures: 


1943, Novembetet . <5.> acryuehiy «we 1546 
PleCeMN DET pk aeons we «bess 1581 

LEA, 2) ALT be § op oh crs om son ees wns eves 1609 
BeDIany yo ams «0 ass os sas 1657 
MBLC Ctr oes ores oes 1783 

PATO TINO < Aes dO Renee. sand «wee 1858 

Mhay als atic oeuriewi seis 2 ances 1919 

DUNO Ve cud kh a oe eee SAES 1957 

Wilviee, were 2h apevte <1 5 ae 1049 
UNMEEMSE ies. can arg eee es 1068 
Septeniber eww oe LPI. RR 1110 
Octoberat: cad /2 Seaewriee sr 4 1088 
INOVEM DOT sh Sle. + wrasse Gaia ties 1161 
December A) BaUII9. Maat 1202 

1945 Janwary out: andes. . oad. ¢ 1241 
@OrWwaryrre . we SHAS Tee 1285 

Mig reli ih, Waris... otic « Yslat 1315 
ARBILITEA, ... -ease, rmeE STRAT St 1327 


These figures should be read in the light of 
the following fact, that in July, 1944, there 
were 937 employees suspended from the Union. 


It would appear that at the Market Street 
plant as of May of this year approximately 
60 per cent of employees at this plant having 
ten years or more seniority were members of 
the Union, and that at the Verity plant as of 
May of this year approximately 65 per cent 
of employees of this plant having ten years 
or more seniority were members of the Union. 


THIRD, THE WESTON PLANT 


This plant had been closed entirely from 
1919 until 1940 in which latter year it was 
re-opened for the production solely of war 
equipment, namely, aircraft. When the neces- 
sity for the production of war equipment at 
this plant no longer exists it is problematical 
just to what use the plant will be put. The 
Federal Government of Canada has con- 
structed a number of buildings on the land 
under an agreement with the Company. Not- 
withstanding the uncertainty as to the future 
so far as this plant is concerned, in contrast 
with the Toronto and Brantford plants, the 
parties were still anxious that a master collec- 
tive bargaining agreement should apply to this 
plant. 


Comparative figures as to the total number of employees on a nominal pay roll quarterly 


from 19140 to date 


ganuarys February; Mareh?. 60% «2st. «sae s+ os 
April, ebay, (Junesel. . ge. ope... PG. es ties 6 eee 
July, August, September.........eseeecercecees 
October, November, December............-+.+-: 


January 
February 


eeeeereceee 


ee 


oot evr eoer eee eres 


1940 1941 1942 1943 19 44 
Gib s 4 6 259 1376 2391 1560: 
axe te 98 493 1659 2637 1714 
«ae 224 675 1982 2546 2063 
PR 199 992 2376 1744 1549: 
1945 
re ee 1501 
<6. oye, eee 1507 
6, ssa Pere 1496 
<a is whe eee 1460 
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Comparative figures as to number of female employees on nominal pay roll from 1940 to date 


Jantiary)? Febritary;’ ‘Marehiics? . 22006, Of 2h. ul. 
Asi lcrita yicd anes & PL aRe REE. «. utit laters Ty: « « 
JIUVs AARZUSL, PEDLEIIVETs lus s-anren ce syne} <testh <>. 
October, November, December.................. 


Seniority Record 
Length of Employment 


Hrom O20. Or anon ne! S$. ak oss 27 
AG Months ‘tol vyear Pe. . 78 
f6¥. Hyearuto, 2ivyedrsigv2: i 117 
Pe 2-Years OO 0 Veare. osu. « 1226 
“5 years to.10 years....... 9 
CAO Yeats, ante ines. ccd 3 

1460 


It is obvious that some of the employees at 
this plant are regarded as having acquired 
seniority rights by reason of their employment 
in some other plant operated by the Company. 

The number of employees from this plant 
who have become members of any branch of 
the armed forces, 500. Of these 25 have 
returned and been re-employed. 

The arguments advanced by the representa- 
tives of the Union in favour of a union shop 
and those advanced by the Company against 
it were not new. They were substantially 
the arguments generally advanced, for and 
against where such issues arise between em- 
ployers and employees and this Board does 
not think it necessary to enumerate them. 

After exploring the situation and making 
various suggestions the Board suggested as a 
compromise that the Union abandon its request 
for a union shop and that the Company accede 
to a form of check-off. This suggestion was 
fruitful of some results. Labour relations 
between the Company and its employees have 
always been good, and having regard to the 
representations and arguments made by the 
parties to this Board, this Board would expect 
that they would continue to be good. The 
‘Union representatives intimated to the Board 
that for the sake of harmony and a continuance 
of these good labour relations that it would 
relinquish its demand for a union shop and 
accept in lieu thereof an irrevocable check-off 
for the life of the contract. The Company’s 
representatives suggested with conviction that 
the check-off should be revocable. From that 
point forward the Board’s discussions with the 
parties were limited to the subject of check- 
off, but the parties were unable to agree. It 


eee eee eee 


ee eer eo ese eae 


Ce 


1940 19471 1942 1943 1944 
War War War War War 
Mee nil 1 212 611 425 
1s i} 24 420 669 497 
«sheets 1 61 499 693 632 
Spe oe 1 131 586 478 407 
1945 
War 
ere te) an ae ee 398 
A REL AEE 409 
ee ee ee Se 405 
BE, Bi Tye 392 


is the Board’s opinion, in view of the strength 
of the Union in all these plants and the good 
relations that have existed heretofore between 
the Company and the Union, that something 
more than mere voluntary check-off revocable 
at will should be granted by the Company. 
It was pointed out to the Board by the Union. 
and not denied by the Company, indeed 
agreed to by the Company, that there have 
been occasions when the Union in addition to 
serving its employees has been of substantial 
service and assistance to the Company when 
misunderstandings arose and improper infer- 
ences had been drawn and rumors circulated, 
both among the employees and the public, 
as to matters affecting the employees of the. 
Company in connection with the war effort, 
and the attitude of the Company. 

This Board, therefore, unanimously recom- 
mends, that the Union withdraw its request 
for a union shop. 

The undersigned Chairman and the em- 
ployer’s nominee, Mr. John J. Robinette, K.C., 
recommend that in lieu thereof the parties 


agree to a voluntary check-off revocable by any 


employee on ninety days’ notice to both the 
Union and the Company. 

The employees’ nominee on this Board, Mr. 
Bora Laskin, is unable to join in the foregoing 
recommendation because he is of the opinion 
that, in the light of the turn towards com- 
promise which the proceedings before the 
Board took, a check-off voluntary in inception 
but irrevocable for the life of the collective 
agreement is the minimum which the Union 
should be urged to accept. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 


Chairman 

(Sgd.) Bora LASsKIN, 
Member 
(Sgd.) Jonn J. Ropinerre, 
Member 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 14th day of 
June, 1945. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Federal Wire and Cable Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., and Local 3021, United Steel Workers of America. 


On June 25 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Federal 
Wire and Cable Company, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., 
and Local 3021, United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica. A minority report was submitted by Mr. 
E. MacAulay Dillon, K.C. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. E. Lovering, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. E. MacAulay Dillon, 
K.C., and Herbert Orliffe, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and, employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
ttons Regulations, P.C. 1008, and of a 
dispute between the Federal Wire and 
Cable Company, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario, 
and the United Steel Workers of America, 
Local 3021. 


The Honourable Humpurey Mircuetr, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


SIR: 

This is a majority report of the Board of 
Conciliation established by you by instru- 
ment bearing date the 22nd February, 1945. 

The members of the Board were Judge 
Egerton Lovering, E. Macaulay Dillon, K.C., 
and Herbert Orliffe, all of Toronto. 

The preliminary meeting of the Board 
members themselves was held on March 28, 
1945. The Board and the parties first met 
on April 16. Those present, apart from the 
members of the Board, were: W. F. C. Kidd, 
John Mitchell and Charles Pinson, represent- 
ing the United Steel Workers of America; 
and J. C. Adams, representing the Federal 
Wire and Cable Company, Limited. 

There. were several points at issue, chief 
among them being Union Security. 

Oral and written submissions were heard, 
and a further adjournment agreed upon to 
permit a written brief on behalf of the 
Company, and a written reply thereto by 
the Union representatives. 

The next hearing was held on April 30, 
with the same parties present. The briefs 
before referred to were filed, and further oral 
submissions heard; but efforts to have the 
parties agree on any form of Union Security 
failed. 


Another adjournment was agreed upon. 

The Board met the parties again on June 1. 
Mr. J. C. Adams again appeared on behalf 
of the Company, Mr. W. F. C. Kidd for the 
local Union, and Mr. Charles Pinson for 
the International United Steel Workers of 
America. Further submissions and arguments 
were heard. 

The parties advised the Board that they 
had agreed on all points at issue except that 
of Union Security. Further efforts of the 
Board to conciliate were devoted entirely to 
that issue. The Union representative was 
persuaded to forego his request for Union 
Shop and Maintenance of Membership, and 
to limit his request to that of Voluntary 
Check-off. 

The Company could not be persuaded to 
agree to the Voluntary Check-off, and the 
Union was equally adamant in refusing to 
renew the old agreement, which expired on 
December 1, 1944, or to enter into a new 
agreement unless such agreements contained 
a Voluntary Check-off clause. 

The Board met again on June 7 and June 12 
for consideration of the problems raised by 
both parties, durmg the course of which it 
became clear that a unanimous report could 
not be submitted. 

From the beginning of negotiations between 
the Union and the Company, both parties had 
made up their mind that neither would yield 
on the point of Union Security. Any form 
of Union Security was in the circumstances 
unnecessary and impractical from the Com- 
pany’s viewpoint. The Company alleged 
that the relationship between itself and the 
employees was harmonious, that a satisfactory 
agreement for bargaining was already agreed 
upon and ready for signature, except for the 
unnecessary clause providing for ‘the Check- 
off; and to such clause it was emphatically 
opposed. Mr. Adams, for the Company, said, 
however, that if the Union would agree that 
in a year from now it would not make further 
requests the Company would now agree to 
the Voluntary Check-off. To this proposal or 
suggestion the Union would not agree. 

The Company now has two hundred and 
seventy employees, and there are two 
hundred and forty-three of these who belong 
to the Union Local 3021. The majority 
opinion of this Conciliation Board is that 
since such a large percentage of the employees 
are members of the Local Union, amd have 
expressed a desire for some form of Union 
Security, a continuation of the good relation- 
ship that has existed will be maintained and 
furthered if the Company will undertake such 
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slight additional service to its employees as 
the Check-off will involve. 

The Company tacitly admits that it has 
no serious fault to find with the Voluntary 
Check-off in itself, and would agree to it if 
the Union would agree not to ask for any- 
thing more. We think this is an unreason- 
able attitude, and we urge the Company to 
change its mind, believing that such a gesture 
of goodwill would bear fruit in the increased 
efficiency and co-operation on the part of the 
employees. 

We therefore recommend that the parties 
include in their new agreement a clause 
providing for the Voluntary Check-off. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 21st day of June, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Ecmrton LOvVERING, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) WHerpsert ORLIFFE, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between the Federal Wire and 
Cable Company, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario, 
and the United Steel Workers of America, 
Local 3021. 


The Honourable Humpurey Mircuerr, MP., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

This is a minority report of the Board of 
Conciliation established by you on the 22nd 
day of February, 1945. 

Collective bargaining has been in effect in 
this plant under an Agreement between the 
parties which expired on the Ist December, 
1944. Since then the parties have been 
negotiating for a renewal of the Agreement. 
Since this Board of Conciliation was con- 
vened, the parties, by the usual process of 
mutual concessions, have agreed on all 
matters in dispute except the thorny problem 
of “union security”, to adopt the term which 
organized labour uses to cover various forms 
of restrictive clauses, all of which (except the 
device of voluntary check-off) tend in greater 
or less degree -to make continuous union 
membership a condition precedent to the 
continued employment of the individual 
employee by the employer. 

During the hearings, the Union intimated 
that its demand under this heading had been 
reduced to voluntary check-off. To this the 
Company would not accede. This Board 
made every effort to conciliate and com- 
promise these opposing positions so that the 
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difficulty might be resolved, but without 
success. In fact it would appear from the 
letter of the employer to the local repre- 
sentative of the Union, dated the 20th 
December, 1944, that the Union’s position at 
that time was that if the Company did not 
agree to closed shop, maintenance of member- 
ship and check-off, that it would forthwith 
apply for the intervention of a Board, which 
it did early in January, 1945. (See Pinson’s 
letter of the 38rd January, 1945.) 


It is to be observed that the Union did 
not at that time suggest to the Company 
in any way that it would be satisfied with a 
voluntary check-off. It may well be that if 
the Union had done so instead of saying to 
the Company in effect, “As you refused to 
give us a closed shop, maintenance of mem- 
bership and check-off, we will apply for the 
intervention of a Board”, the lesser demand 
of voluntary check-off might have been 
granted by the Company. 

I do not agree with the majority of the 
Board that the Company was unreasonable 
in refusing to concede the voluntary check-off, 
unless the Union would agree not to ask for 
some further elements of “union security”. 
Granted an opposition in principle to the 
harsher and individually more _ restrictive 
clauses demanded by unions all over the 
country under this heading of “union 
security”, then I see no reason why employers 
should concede the voluntary check-off as the 
first step or entering wedge which unions can, 
and do, use as a lever to obtain their more 
extremely repressive demands, unless. the 
union concerned is willing to give some 
assurance (however unenforceable it might 
be) that when the agreement is re-negotiated 
at its expiration, no further demands under 
this heading would be made. 


At a sitting of this Board on the Ist June, 
1945, both parties agreed to the following 
statement dictated by the undersigned—“The 
parties agree that apart from union security, 
they are in substantial agreement about all 
other clauses heretofore discussed.” At the 
same sitting, it developed that by what both 
parties called a “gentleman’s agreement”, 
relations in the plant had been and were 
now governed under the provisions of the 
expired Agreement above referred to. Both 
parties also agreed that present relations were 
now better and more harmonious under the 
“sentleman’s agreement” than they had been 
during the period covered by the expired 
Agreement. In fact, Charles Pinson, who 
describes himself as “International Repre- 
sentative of the Union who services this 
plant” gave this rather peculiar reason for the 
present harmony. He said in effect that 
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relations were good because the Unidn was 
deliberately holding back important and 
contentious grievances until the Agreement 
was signed. 

This demonstrates a regrettable lack of 
faith in the employer on the part of the 
Union and is quite unjustified by the facts 
disclosed at the sittings of the Board. This 
attitude, of itself, would make me very much 
loath to make any recommendations that this 
Union be afforded any form of union security 
whatsoever until it had demonstrated its 
willingness and ability to work harmoniously 
and with mutual trust and confidence with 
the employer. 

But there are stronger and more compelling 
reasons against a Conciliation Board making 
any recommendations which tend to force the 
views of either party to any labour-manage- 
ment dispute on the other party, where it ts 
obvious to the Board that any such recom- 
mendation would not be implemented by the 
parties if it were made. In this case the 
Union made it clear before this Board that 
they would not sign any agreement that did 
not contain provisions for the voluntary 
check-off. The employer was equally emphatic 
that it would not sign any agreement with 
such a provision in it. There is no possi- 
bility that a recommendation either for or 
against a voluntary check-off would be 
accepted by the party whose demand such 
recommendation denied. 


Boards of Conciliation are just what their 
name implies. ‘Their recommendations are 
not binding on the parties. Their duties are 
to try and bring the disputants to agreement 
by the ordinary process of give and take and 
mutual concession, in fact, to conciliate. 
Where, as in this case, that has proved 
impossible, then any recommendation which 
adopts the claim of either party and rejects 
the claim of the other, does not tend to 
conciliate but rather to antagonize. However, 
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the sanction of a recommendation by a Board 
of Conciliation, even though unenforceable, 
may give the successful party a lever by 
which it may extract from the other party a 
grudging and unwilling consent under pres- 
sure to concede the matter in dispute. If 
that happens then the document when signed 
should hardly be dignified by calling it an 
agreement, for it would not be the result of 
completely free and voluntary mutual negotia- 
tion and concession. 

It may be that where there is a middle 
ground between two opposing demands, a 
Board of Conciliation might be justified in 
recommending that middle ground for the 
reason that it would probably be acceptable 
and, of course, would of necessity contain 
mutual concessions. Here no such middle 
ground exists. It is, of course, true that given 
the proper conditions, employers must bargain 
collectively with their employees, but so far, 
the state has very carefully refrained from 
requiring either employers or employees to 
agree to any specific terms (apart from the 
machinery for the settling of wage disputes) 
and has seen to it that Boards of Concilia- 
tion have no power to do so either. In my 
view, Boards of Conciliation therefore, should 
not, where there is no reasonable prospect 
of acceptance or no middle ground of 
conepromise available, make any recommenda- 
tions in respect to a dispute which falls in 
either or both of these categories. 

It is with regret, therefore, that I find 
myself unable to concur in the majority 
report of this Board and take the position 
that in respect to the matter of voluntary 
check-off, no recommendation whatever should 
be made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 21st day of June, 


1945. 
(Sgd.) E. Macautay Ditton, 


Member of the Board. 


Settlement in Case of Montreal Tramways Company and its 
Employees 


On May 31, 1945, an agreement was signed 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Following the signing of the agreement, 
Order in Council P.C. 6416, which authorized 
the appointment of two controllers to have 
custody of the business, undertaking, affairs 
and operations of the Montreal Tramways 
Company was revoked by Order in Council 
P.C. 4154 of June 9, 1945, and such custody 
and control of the property and assets were 


revested in the company, effective June 11, 
1945, 

In May, 1944, a Conciliation Board was 
established to deal with a dispute which arose 
over the union’s request for the inclusion of 
certain clauses including the closed shop and 
check-off of union dues in a collective labour 
agreement. The report of the Board was 
received on June 8 but the chairman was 
requested by the Minister of Labour to recon- 
vene the Board for the purpose of clarifying 
certain of its recommendations and to make a 
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further effort to mediate the main items in 
dispute. The reports of the Board were 
reported in the August, 1944, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 976-981. 

On August 2, 1944, a strike of the employees 
occurred and by August 11 there seemed to 
be no indication of a settlement, being reached. 
Consequently, the Dominion Government, by 
Order in Council, P.C. 6416, appointed two 
controllers to have custody and control of the 
property of the company in so far as it relates 
to the operations of its transportation system, 
for a period commencing August 14, 1944, and 
ending at such time as the order was revoked. 

Under the terms of the Order in Council, the 
parties were enjoined to continue negotiations 
with a view to reaching a final settlement. Dur- 
ing these negotiations, a submission was made 
by the union to the Regional War Labour 
Board in connection with rates of wages and 
working conditions. On December 5, 1944, the 
Regional Board announced its decision. The 
company sought leave to appeal from the 
aecision of the Regional Board but this was 
denied. In view of the special circumstances 
of this case and having regard also to the 
important and far-reaching effect on the com- 
pany’s whole wage structure which would result 
from the finding and direction appealed from, 
because of the elimination of ranges of wage 
rates and the substitution therefore of single 
rates, the National Board granted the applica- 
tion of the company for leave to appeal. At 
the same time, the representative of the union 
indicated to the Board that his organization 
was not opposing the company’s application 
for leave to appeal. 

In its Finding and Direction, the National 
Board refrained from disturbing the decision 
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of the Quebec Regional War Labour Board 
in so far as it reduced the number of classifica- 
tions but expressed the opinion that it would 
be neither fair to the company nor fair to 
the employees in the circumstances of this 
case to direct so drastic a change from existing 
ranges of wage rates to single wage rates as 
proposed by the Regional Board. In order 
that there should be no opportunity for dis- 
crimination in this connection the National 
Board directed that the ranges of wage rates 
for each classification be so designed that 
employees if they acquire the necessary skill 
and experience, may, within reasonable time, 
progress to the top of the range. The Board 
considered it advisable that the schedule of 
ranges of wage rates should be in actual 
operation for a period of two months in order 
to assist it in determining whether or not 
revision or amendment was desirable in a 
certain number of classifications for which 
evidence and exhibits were presented to both 
the Regional and National Boards. 

Following the Finding and Direction of the 
National War Labour Board, there were fur- 
ther negotiations between the parties which 
resulted in an agreement being reached. 

The company recognizes the Brotherhood as 
the sole bargaining agency of the employees 
of the company. The company also agrees to 
deduct from wages, upon authorization by the 
individual employee, the amount of union 
dues, such authorization being irrevocable dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. 

A summary of the agreement appears in the 
article Recent Collective Agreements elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
During June, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 17 industrial disputes 
during the month of June, involving 11,384 
work-people employed in 35 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, eleven were new disputes 
which originated during the month and six 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of May 31 and received further attention 
in June. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act. and under Order in Council 
P.C. 4020. They were thus distinct from and 
in addition to the Conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 


under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, and Glace Bay. The _ territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resi- 
dent in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario and work in close collaboration with 
the Provincial Conciliation service; two officers 
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in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
’ Quebec and two officers resident in Frederic- 
ton,, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS., represent 
the Department in the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 
Coal? Mining Sperry, Pa he eee 3 
MANUFACTURING 
Aniniall Foods’ 0f.°.28¢ SOUR Ds, Se. 4 
Metal uProductays sic hinds ed SV aes 5 
Shipbuilding. cveus. vrek+eeerelitess ak 3 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc... 1 
CONSTRUCTION 
Buildings “and Structures 0... 5. cc «0 oe 1 
TRANSPORTATION 
WSCC Pees ses tes mae ras 1 
Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines.. 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Strike wt Lockotticsenhi).. ick tote s...is 5 
UL Hreatened GEriKe. aoc. oe eine tee alates = 
MOOI LEOV GESIOO 1 oo, lakels iis ayedelece ahead > fide cine 3 
Arbitration# ' Vis. JfuOHet 82 Aa 3] 


Requests to conduct consent elections.... 1 
Requests for services of Commissioners... 2 


Predominant Cause or Object 


INETCASE BB” WACCR hee winks eee oe AE oa 4 
Decreuse"in Wages. c ce emesis vk. ee 2 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
ING MCOUG LEIONS TGs 4. ace teh tikes 1 
Recognition “of “Union *ijsdeore. am asice. 1 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
BLED OT) pACLUMVENe larcrote . eee teTCete «tm 2 
Employment of Union members only..... 1 
To secure or maintain union wages and 
working condstions Wu) sees wi Uil% 1 
TG1Ol FUT IS0 1CL101 y ncn: eke He ese saat 1 
Discharge of workers for other than 
Union Jactivitvis.::. eae Wises 2 
Tinea cel Hed ms ceceictss kh tonal tin edn tcek ane 2 
Disposition 
Strike terminated by mediation or other 
Departmental. Action... <nchwetas+ acs Z, 
Threatened strike averted by mediation... 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration........ 2 
Technical services completed .......... 1 
Agreement -signed |... .ankuseieen >. dleewun ] 
Written statement terminating situation 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
action; required lel 2. J. srry a Be swe sche 1 
Disporttign, .Pendiae 2 sles sales testa sae o 8 
Results 
In favour of: employees. . ccc. .mes se oe 3 
In favour, of, employer . ...se.dAde i bold 1 
Compromise or partially successful...... 3 
Indefinite or wunterminated............ 10 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation............. 5 
APbitta tion ... HLIROOs, . eee er a 8S 2 
Administrative,,action: dic. t Haicres «+ 0% sr uf 
Investigation only. 26. Oat. cmon. sss coe i. 
pettlenpmnts Pending tii. cable ee tele. os 8 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below:— 

Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick—In previous issues of the LaBour GAZETTE 
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(March, April, June, 1945) reference was made 
to a threatened strike by members of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, who are 
employed by 17 coal mine companies in the 
Maritime Provinces, and to the recommenda- 
tions of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, of Halifax, 
NS. Following the release of the Commission’s 
report, the District Executive of the Union 
extended. its collective agreement for 15 days 
to July 15th, in order to conduct a referendum 
among the union members. The miners voted 
by 51382 to 4072 to reject the Commission’s 
recommendations as the basis of a new agree- 
ment with the operators. The Union then 
extended its contract for a further 15-day 
period to permit further negotiations with 
Government representatives. To prevent any 
misunderstanding, the Minister of Labour on 
June 19, notified the Union Executive that 
the considered attitude of the Government 
was that it was prepared to authorize an 
increase of 25 cents per ton in the price of 
coal for the dunation of the war and for at 
least 12 months. The offer provided that the 
amount produced by the increase in the price 
of coal would be set aside and divided among 
the workers in such proportion to. each worker 
as might be agreed upon between the Union 
and the operators. The Minister’s proposal 
was not acceptable by the District Executive 
Board, and the Union then extended its 
contract to July 15th and requested further 
direct conversations with the Minister and 
Officers of the Department of Labour. Nego- 
tiations were scheduled to take place on 
July 4 and 5. 


Packing Plant Workers, Hamilton, Ont— 
On May 31, the Department received advice 
that an industrial dispute had occurred at the 
plant of Fowler’s Canadian Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. It was variously reported that a 
strike had occurred over the discharge of one 
worker and that the Company had ordered 
the workers from the plant after a slow-down 
occurred.. The workers involved were mem- 
bers of Local 188, United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America. Mr. R. H. Hooper, Industnal 
Relations Officer, investigated the situation 
and reported that the predominant cause of 
the dispute was a delay which had occurred 
in negotiations for a new collective agreement 
to replace one signed two years previously. 
The negotiations followed the report of a 
Board of Conciliation, to which reference has 
been made elsewhere in the LaBsour GAZETTE. 
At Mr. Hooper’s suggestion, negotiations were 
at once resumed and mutual agreement was 
reached on the points at issue in regard to 
grievance procedure and hours of work. After 
the employees decided to return to work and 
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‘resume normal production on June 4, a col- 
lective agreement was signed on the same day. 

Coal Miners, Blairmore, Bellevue and Cole- 
man, Alta.—During May, on joint request of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
and the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, the Minister of Labour 
appointed ‘Mr. R. K. Henderson, of Nanaimo, 
B.C., to act as Independent Chairman to 
arbitrate certain disputes affecting coal miners 


in the Crow’s Nest Pass area. The decisions . 


of the Independent Chairman were made early 
in June. One dispute involved the fixing of a 
price of a new Slope Contract at the Blair- 
more No. 5 (Mine, No. 2 Seam, of the West 
Canadian Collieries Limited, in connection 
with which the Union asked for the same rates 
that were paid by the Company in driving a 
slope at another mine, plus increases in 
proportion to the angle of inclination. After 
visiting the mine the Chairman ruled that the 
price offered by the Company was fair and 
reasonable and should be accepted by the men. 

Another dispute involved the claims of three 
employees of the Bellevue Mine of the same 
Company for an additional half shift credit 
on their holidays with pay. The men claimed 
‘that on the day in question they had properly 
gone home without completing their shift 
because the chute was full and they could 
not continue work at the mine face. The 
Arbitrator agreed with the Company that the 
situation could have been quickly remedied, 
and dismissed the men’s claim on the ground 
that they did not make any complaint to the 
official in charge. 

A third dispute concerned the tonnage rate 
to be paid to four miners employed in the 
Bellevue Mine of West Canadian Collieries 
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Limited. The question was whether the room 
price of 65 cents per ton or the pillar price 
of 53 cents per ton should be paid for certain 
work performed. Pointing out that the Fire- 
boss had instructed the men to do the work 
in the most practical and safest way, the 
Chairman ruled that the men were entitled 
to the room tonnage rate of 65 cents for 
driving through the pillar. 

Another dispute involved claims for holidays 
with pay by two employees of the Bellevue 
Mine, West Canadian Collieries Limited, 
who had been absent through illness and 
injury. The ruling was that under the terms 
of the collective agreement the men were en- 
titled to claim three days in each calendar 
month as working time. ; 

In connection with a claim for holidays 
with pay by an employee of the McGillivray 
Creek and Coal and Coke Company, Limited, 
Coleman, Alta., the Chairman decided that 
the reasons for the man’s quitting work dur- 
ing the period in dispute were beyond his 
control and that he was entitled to six days’ 
holidays with pay earned in 1944. 

The final matter submitted to arbitration 
related to the payment of certain miners of 
Hillcrest-Mohawk Collieries Limited, Bellevue, 
Alta., after they had elevated a chute. The 
Company claimed that the men had ignored 
instructions to lay the chute on the bottom 
coal and continue on a certain pitch. The 
men contended that it was necessary to elevate 
the chute and claimed extra pay of 16 cents 
per ton. The Chairman accepted the explana- 
tion of the men and decided that they should 
be paid the extra amount for all coal loaded 
from the upper 27 feet of the Room but were 
not entitled to extra pay for the lower portion. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GAzeTTE from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 
Transportation and Public Uiilities: Electric 
Railways and Local Bus Lines 


MontrReAL, Qurepec—THeE Montrean TRrAM- 
ways CoMPANY AND ‘THE CANADIAN 
BrotHerHoop oF Ramway HMPLOYEES AND 
OtuerR TRANSPORT WORKERS 


As noted on page 986 of this issue, this agree- 
ment was signed May 31. It is to be in effect 
from June 1, 1945, to May 31, 1946, and there- 
after until revised or superseded. The com- 
pany recognizes the Brotherhood as the sole 
bargaining agency of the employees and agrees 
to negotiate with the General Adjustment Com- 
mittee selected by the Brotherhood for the 
settlement of any grievances. New employees 
will be informed of this. 

Representatives of the Brotherhood may have 
leave of absence for union business. Routine 
notices of interest to the employees may be 
posted by representatives of the Brotherhood, 
and no other documents may be posted without 
the permission of the head of the department 
concerned. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct and 
pay over to the union, for the duration of the 
agreement, the fixed union dues of employees 
who so authorize this. No organization will be 
permitted to collect union dues on company’s 


premises. 
Additional remuneration: the total gross 
receipts from passenger bus and tramway 


fares is calculated once each year and if such 
annual receipts exceed $15,000,000, 25 per cent 
of the amount in excess of $15,000,000 will be 
paid out to employees of at least one year’s 
standing who have earned $2,500 or less, in 
proportion to their earnings. 

Apprentices are limited to less than 5 per 
cent of the regular employees, and no employee 
is to be classed as an apprentice for more than 
three years. 

Vacation: one week’s annual vatation with 
pay to employees with one year’s service, 
except employees of the cashier’s department 
who have 2 weeks’ vacation. 
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Provision is made for seniority rights, safety 
and health and for the settlement of grievances. 


Transportation Department 


Hours: the choice of runs is by seniority. 
One day off in seven. As many runs as possible, 
but not less than 65 per cent of runs listed will 
be straight runs with or without: a break for 
meals, varying between 72 hours and 83 hours 
including pulling-out and pulling-in time and 
completed within a maximum of 13 hours, but 
not less than 50 per cent of all assigned runs 
will be completed in 11 hours or less; not more 
than 10 per cent of the runs may be for less 
than 7% hours, to be completed within 13 hours 
(secondary. assignments). The remaining 25 
per cent are odd runs with not more than two 
breaks, to be completed within 14 hours 
(voluntary assignments), and the booking of 
such runs is not obligatory except for em- 
ployees in the rotating spare list. Employees 
accepting secondary or voluntary assignments, 
as well as spare employees, are guaranteed a 
minimum of 6 hours’ pay at basic rates multi- 
plied by the number of working days in a pay 
period. 

Overtime: time worked over 84% hours either 
on any week day, on Sunday or on a holiday 
is payable at time and one half the employee’s 
basic rate. Hmployees required to work on 
Sunday when Sunday is one of their ordinary 
work days will be paid 5 cents per nour extra. 
Employees required to work on their weekly 
day off or on seven specified holidays to be paid 
at time and one quarter. 

Uniforms and protective clothing are supplied 
by the Company. Seniority governs in case of 
lay-off and rehiring after lay-offs. 

Hourly wage rates: conductors, motormen and 
ear starters, 56 cents during first year, 61 
cents during second year anid 66 cents there- 
after; operators of one-man cars, 61 cents 
during first year, 66 cents during second year 
and 71 cents thereafter; autobus chauffeurs 67 
cents during first year and 71 cents thereafter; 
hillmen and switchmen 48 cents during first 
year and 50 cents thereafter. A premium of 
10 cents per hour over basic rates is payable 
to employees training platform men or autobus 
chauffeurs, to employees in charge of sweepers, 
plows and other snow equipment, to erane 
operators on crane cars, ete, a premium of 
5 cents per hour is payable to helpers on 
sweepers and other snow equipment, on crane 
cars, etc. 


Rolling Stock Department 


In the Youville shops, hours are 9 per day, 
5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week, with overtime 
and Sunday and holiday work payable at time 
and one half; for a special call to work over- 
time, a minimum of 22 hours’ pay at time and 
one half is guaranteed. Gloves (where neces- 
sary), goggles, and half cost of overalls is pay- 
able by the company. 

In the car barns, hours are 9 per day for 5 
days, 5 on the short day, a 50-hour week, with 
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overtime on regular working days and on Sun- 
days and holidays payable at time and one half; 
for a special call to work overtime, a minimum of 
22 hours’ pay at time and one half is gua- 
ranteed; work on Sundays and holidays at 
time and one quarter, with a minimum of 3 1/5 
hours pay at time and one quarter. Gloves 
(where necessary), goggles, and half cost of 
overalls is payable to the employer. 

Hourly wage rates in Youville «shops: 
machinists 66 to 78 cents, machine operator 58 
to 62 cents, fitter 69 to 73 cents, millwright 74 
to 78 cents, welder 72 to 76 cents, toolmaker 
80 to 84 cents, blacksmith 66 to 76 cents, elec- 
trician 70 to 74 cents, wireman 60 to 64 cents, 
carpenters 65 to 75 cents, upholsterer 70 to 
74 cents, painter 64 to 74 cents, car scrubber 
48 to 52 cents, labourer 48 cents. 

Hourly wage rates in car barns: truck, 
brake and motor, fender, electrical inspectors 
62 to 66 cents; troubleman, pitman, 62 to 66 
cents; car starter 56 to 66 cents, car and shop 
cleaners 48 cents, stationary fireman 60 and 
70 cents. 

Construction Department 


- For the track department, regularly assigned 
hours (except for switchmen) are 9 per day, 
5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour week, but employ- 
ment is regulated to conform to this standard 
only so far as work is available and when 
weather conditions and other contingencies 
permit; switchmen’s regular assigned hours are 
9 per day, 6 days per week, a 54-hour week. 
Overtime for track department employees: 
day shifts employees, time and one-quarter until 
midnight and time and one-half thereafter: for 
overtime commencing between midnight and 
5 a.m. is payable at time and one-half with 
minimum payment for 22 hours; for night shift 
employees, overtime is payable at time and one- 
quarter until noon and double time thereafter; 
for a special call for overtime work, time and 
one-half with a minimum of 22 hours at over- 
time pay; overtime rates are not applicable to 
night watchmen; work on Sundays and seven 
specified holidays is at time and one-quarter, 
with a minimum of 34 hours’ pay. Protective 
clothing is supplied to section foremen, switch 
inspectors and others required to work ini the 
rain; suitable shelters for use of watchman in 
inclement weather are supplied. 

For construction shops, buildings and struc- 
tures division, regularly assigned hours are 9 
per day for 5 days, 5 hours on the short day 
(a 50-hour week) but employment is regulated 
so far as work is available and weather condi- 
tions, etce., will permit. Overtime conditions 
are similar to those noted above for the track 
department. Gloves and goggles are provided 
where necessary. 

Hourly wage rates in track division: rail 
bender 71 cents, senior trackman 62 cents, 
driller and switch inspector 62 cents, trackman 
54 to 60 cents, labourer 48 cents. Hourly wage 
rates in track service division: welder 64 to 68 
cents, grinder 56 to 60 cents, blacksmith 66 to 
76 cents, mechanic 70 to 76 cents. Hourly wage 
rates in building and_ structures division: 
carpenter 65 to 75 cents, plumber 68 to 78 
cents, electrician 68 to 78 cents, bricklayer 66 
to 74 cents, painter 66 to 74 cents, truck drivers 
66 cents, labourer 48 cents. 


Autobus Mechanical Department 


Hours: 9 per day for 5 days, 5 hours on the 
short day, a 50-hour week. Overtime is pay- 
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able at time and one-half, with a minimum of 
2% hours’ pay at overtime rates when overtime 
is a special call to work outside regular hours; 
work on Sundays and seven specified holidays 
is at time and one-quarter for regular hours, 
with a minimum of 3 1/5 hours’ pay, and time 
and one-half for work outside regular assigned 
hours: protective clothing and goggles are 
supplied by the company when necessary. 

Hourly wage rates: machinists 66 to 78 cents, 
engine repairmen 65 to 77 cents, unit overhaul 
men 60 to 77 cents, chassis repairmen 61 to 77 
cents, welder and solderer 61 to 76 cents, 
electrical repairmen 61 to 77 cents, body repair- 
man 63 to 77 cents, brake repairman 60 to 77 
cents, helpers 52 to 56 cents, apprentices 34 to 
54 cents, tire repairman 56 to 60 cents. 


Power Department 


For power houses and substations, hours are 
8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48-hour week, 
with overtime at straight time for the first 
half hour and at time and one-half thereafter: 
if overtime is a special call, a minimum of 
22 hours’ pay at overtime rates is payable. 
Each employee shall as far as practicable, have 
a regular seventh day off duty each week 
(preferably Sunday). Maintenance employees 
required to work on Sundays or holidays to be 
paid at time and one-half with a minimum of 
23 hours’ pay at overtime rates. Operating 
employees required to work on Sundays and 
holidays will be paid 5 cents per hour over 
regular basic wage rate and any overtime on 
these days at same rate as overtime on other 
days. 

Hourly wage rates: station operators 72 to 
76 cents, dynamo tenders 65 cents, inspector 
and supervisor $200 per month, meter inspector 
$140 per month; electrical maintenance—elec- 
trician 68 to 78 cents, helper 58 to 62 cents, 
fitter 68 to 72 cents; mechanical division—shift 
enginemen 91 cents, assistant engineman 72 
cents, fireman 58 to 64 cents. 


Overhead Department 


Hours: 9 per day for 5 days and 5 hours on 
the short day, a 50-hour week. Overtime is 
payable at-time and one-quarter to midnight 
and time and one-half thereafter; employees 
commencing work between midnight and 5 a.m. 
and employees working overtime on a special 
call are to be paid a minimum of 22 hours at 
time and one-half, and time and one-half there- 
after; work on Sundays and holidays at time 
and one-quarter, with a minimum of 34 hours’ 
pay, for regular hours and time and one- 
half thereafter; protective clothing is supplied. 


Hourly wage rates: lineman 66 to 68 cents, 
groundman 64 cents, motor truck driver 62 and 
64 cents, motorman (trans.) and conduit 
inspector 66 cents. 


Cashier's Department 


Hours: 8 hour shifts, employees working on 
a 3 shift basis one day off every eight days and 
two days (Saturday and Sunday) in the 
seventh week. The choice of positions and 
shifts is by seniority. The present practice of 
sick leave with pay is to be continued. Monthly 
wage rates: ticket clerks $135 and $142, branch 
ticket clerks $107 and $112, general clerks $135 
to $175. 
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WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED CoUNCIL (Moror- 


MEN, Conpuctors, ONE-MAN CAR OPER- 
ATORS, Bus DRIVERS, AND ‘TROLLEY Bus 
OPERATORS’ UNIT oF ONE Bia UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1944, to April 30, 1946, and thereafter until 
30 days’ notice. Neither the company nor the 
employees shall discriminate against any 
employee for being or not being a member of 
the union. 


Hours of work: standard working day to be 
7 hours, with a minimum day of 7 hours and 
a maximum day of 7 hours and 40 minutes 
including “reporting time” and “putting away 
time” except that for duration of the war 
these times are 7 hours and 30 minutes and 8 
hours and 10 minutes respectively. Overtime: 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 
the maximum working day and for all time 
worked on their day off. Employees shall be 
supplied with transportation on all city and 
suburban car lines and ‘bus lines where 
regular city fares apply. The company will 
pay all excess of premium over sixty cents per 
month on $1,000 insurance on the life of each 
employee insured under its group life policy 
and it is understood that all new permanent 
male employees are required to carry this 
insurance. Vacation: one day with pay for 
each 24 days worked not exceeding 12 days, 
to each employee who has completed 12 months 
continuous service. 


Wage rates: two-man car operators first six 
months 66 cents per hour, next succeeding 
twelve months 70 cents, after 18 months 74 
cents; one-man car operators, busmen and 
trolley bus operators 5 cents per hour addi- 
tional; Sunday work 5 cents per hour extra; 
training new men, 20 cents per hour extra. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Winnirec, ManirosAa—WInnNipPEG ELexcrric 
COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED COUNCIL (Motor 


Bus AND TrucK DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 
Unit or OnE Big Union). 


This agreement is similar to the above with 
the motormen, conductors, ete. unit with the 
following exceptions: 


Hours of work: 8 per day, excepting for 
such men as are required for the over-lapping 
of shifts; truck drivers 84 hours per day. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the above hours and when called for work 
on Sundays and Dominion holidays. Double 
time for work over 16 consecutive hours. 


Wage rates: classification “A”—Air brake- 
men, wiremen, tiremen, painters, welders, 
electricians, batterymen and class A mechanics 
and body shopmen 89 cents per hour; 
classification “B”—air brakemen and class B 
mechanics and body shopmen 79 cents; 
classification “C”—oilers, greasers, gas and 
dispatcher men and learner mechanics and 
body shopmen 74 cents; classification “D??— 
utility men and truck drivers 69 cents; 
classification “E”—general helpers with estab- 
lished seniority 59 cents. Four years experi- 
ence in the particular class of work involved, 
including the period as “learner” shall be 
required before promotion to classification 
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“A”. There is no mention of free transporta- 

tion. 

WINNIPEG ELECTRIC COMPANY AND WINNIPEG 
ELECTRIC EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED COUNCIL 
(MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
Unit oF ONE Bia UNIon). 


This agreement is similar to the above with 
the motormen, conductors, ete. unit with the 
following exceptions: 


Hours of work: mechanics and other car 
house employees except general helpers, 8 per 
day, 88 per 2 weeks, general helpers 8 per day 
48 per week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all time worked outside of the above hours. 


Wage rates: classification “A”—machinists, 
sheet metal _ workers, blacksmiths, welders, 
armature winders, trolley bus  repairmen, 


carpenters, pipe fitters, upholsterers, painters, 
air brakemen, and wiremen 89 cents per hour; 
classification “B”—wheelmen, electric repair- 
men, motor inspectors, trolley bus repairmen (3 
years experience) 79 cents; classification “C” 
—oilers, pitmen and trolley bus repairmen (2 
years experience) 74 cents; classification “D” 
—motor repairmen, babbittmen, machinist 
helpers, blacksmith helpers, armature winder 
helpers, trolley bus repairmen (one year’s 
experience), fendermen, supply truck driver, 
trolley men 69 cents; classification “H’— 
trolley bus repairmen (6 months experience) 
64 cents; classification “F’—general helpers 
with established seniority 59 cents; apprentices 
43 cents in first 6 months increased every 6 
months to 83 cents for second 6 months in 
fifth year. An apprenticeship plan is in effect. 


MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED COUNCIL (TRACK 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES’ OF ONE BIG 


UNION). 


This agreement is similar to the above with 
the motormen-conductors unit, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Hours of work: 48-hour week May 1 to 
September 30, and a 44-hour week October 1 
to April 30. 

Wage rates: electric welders 84 cents per 
hour; leading trackmen 79 cents; acetylene 
cutters 74 cents; electric welders’ assistants, 
switch inspectors and switch and diamond 
repairmen, emergency men, grinder men, flat 
car motormen,- tool repairmen, truck drivers, 
compressormen and derrick men 69 cents; flat 
car motormen (part time) shimmers 64 cents; 
labourers with established seniority 59 cents. 


Track workers to be put on the seniority 
list of truck helpers and to be given every 
opportunity to qualify as truck drivers, accord- 
ing to seniority. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA——-WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED COUNCIL (TICKET 
SELLERS’ UNIT OF ONE Bie UNIon). 


This agreement is similar to the above with 
motormen-conductors, etc. with the following 
exceptions: 


Hours of work: 7% hours per day weekdays, 
7% on Sundays including 15 minutes “taking 
over” time and 15 minutes “balancing” time. 

Wage rates: $135 per month after six months’ 


service. There is no mention of sick benefit 
fund. 
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WINNIPEG, MANITOBAW——WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED COUNCIL (STORE- 
KEEPERS’ Unit or OnE Bic UNiIoNn). 


This agreement is similar to the above with 
the motormen-conductors, etc. with the follow- 
ing exceptions: : 

Hours of work: 72 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday for day men, 8 hour 
shift for nightmen including 20 minutes for 
lunch. 

Wage rates: senior store clerks $137 to $157 
per month, warehousemen $94 to $132, female 
clerks $94 to $109. There is no mention of 
sick benefit fund. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 


tricity and Gas 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
‘COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED COUNCIL (ELECTRIC 
PowER PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Unit oF ONE Bia UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from December Il, 
1944, to April 30, 1945, and thereafter until 
30 days’ notice. Neither the company nor the 
employees shall discriminate against, or intimi- 
date any employee for being or not being a 
member of the union. 

The company will pay all excess of premium 
over sixty cents per month on $1,000 insurance 
on the life of each employee insured under its 
Group Life policy and it is understood that all 
new permanent male employees are required 
to carry this insurance. Employees shall be 
supplied with transportation on all city and 
suburban car lines and bus lines where regular 
city fares apply. All monthly rated employees 
shall be allowed pay while absent from work 
on account of illness up to a maximum of 15 
working days in any one year; country patrol- 
men, who are not allowed equivalent time off 
for overtime worked, are allowed up to 30 days. 

Vacation: monthly rated employees who have 
completed 12 months’ continuous service shall 
receive one day with pay for each full month 
worked; hourly rated employees with 12 
months’ continuous service shall receive one day 
with pay for each 24 days worked, not exceed- 
ing 12. days. 

Hours of work: power plants—operating 
staff 8 per day,- 48-hour week, maintenance 
staff 8 per day Monday through Friday 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week; substations—three- 
shift stations 8 consecutive hours per shift, 48 
per week: in two-shift stations 93 hours per 
shift 5 days per week, patrolmen (city) 8 per 
day a 44-hour week (country) 8 per day a 
48-hour week; substation maintenance and con- 
struction department, meter department and 
telephone and signal section of railway distribu- 
tion department—day-men 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday a 44-hour week, 
shift men 8 per shift 88 per two weeks; truck 
drivers assisting journeymen, 8 per day a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: substations—time and 
one-half for first four hours worked in excess 
of regular hours, thereafter double time, and 
for work on “off day”; substation maintenance, 
ete——day men, time and one-half for work after 
regular hours up to 12 midnight, thereafter and 
for work on Sundays and all legal holidays 
double time. Employees not to be laid off to 
balance overtime worked. 

Wage rates: power plant—operators $163 to 
$191 per month, floormen $154, relief floormen 
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$106 to $148: at Pinawa—oilers $148 to $160, 
cleaners $106 to $138; maintenance—electrician 
$202, utility man $185, blacksmith, machinist 
$177, labourers (after 6 months) 59 cents per 
hour; substation operators—71 cents to 944 
cents per hour, floormen 58 to 664 cents, patrol- 
men $168 per month; substation maintenance 
and construction department, meter depart- 
ment and telephone and signal section of rail- 
way distribution department—station mainte- 
nance man (journeyman) $1.01 per _ hour, 
helpers and apprentice helpers 53 to 82 cents, 
truck drivers assisting journeymen 74 cents, 
labourers with seniority 59 cents; meter 
department—instrument man, installer, 97% 
cents per hour, installer improver 89 cents, 
meterman 514 cents (first year) to 79 cents 
after two years, telephone and signal section of 
railway distribution department—senior repair- 
man 97 cents, machinist, welder signal main- 
tainer 89 cents, assistant signal maintainer 82 
cents, helpers 43 to 69 cents; railway distribu- 


tion (emergency) truck drivers assisting 
journeymen 76% cents. 
Provision is made _ for seniority rights, 


apprenticeship plan and grievance procedure. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATED COUNCIL (METER 


READERS’ UNIT OF ONE Bia UNION). 


This agreement is similar to the one with 
the Electric Power Production and Distribu- 
tion Unit, noted above, with the following 
exceptions: 

Hours of work: 74 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 404-hour week. ; 

Wage rates: $120 per month after first six 
months to $150 per month during second six 
months of third year and thereafter. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


KeLtowna, B.C—MeEMBERS OF THE OKANAGAN 
FEDERATED SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION INC. AND 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE WorKERS’ UNION 


Agreements to be in effect from May 1, 1945, 
to May 1, 1946, and thereafter subject to 60 
days’ notice. The employers recognize the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for their 
employees covered by this agreement. All present 
employees who are now or later become mem- 
bers of the union must as a condition of em- 
ployment maintain their union membership. 
The employers recommend to all eligible em- 
ployees membership in the union. There shall 
be no discrimination against any member of the 
union by the employers because of union activi- 
ties. Check-off: provision is made for deduct- 
ing union dues from pay of those who so author- 
ize and remitting of same to union monthly. 
Overtime: time and one half for work in excess 
of 10 hours per day and double time for work 
after 12 hours per day. 

Wage rates: receiver, 62 to 67 cents per hour; 
dumpers and nailer operator 57 to 62 cents; 
truckers, stackers, skidmen, car bracing and 
swampers, 57 cents; hand pressmen 62 to 644 
cents; truck drivers 57 to 67 cents; wiring, elec- 
trician, mechanic, stacking, dispatchers and 
cold storage help 62 cents; coopering and acid 
men 67 cents; processing plant:—general help, 
male 57 cents, female 46 cents including sorters; 
checkers 46 to 55 cents; packing and box mak- 
ing are at piece rates. All female workers 
placed on any job or any classification formerly 
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occupied by a male worker, must receive the 
rate for the male classification, provided, how- 
ever, she is capable of doing the work without 
further assistance. 

Vacation: one week with pay to all steady 
employees working on an hourly basis after one 
year’s continuous service, to be taken at a time 
not to interfere with packing operations. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 


Metal Products 


WinnireG, .ManirosA—WInnireea ELzcrric 
CoMPANY AND WINNIPEG Execrric Em- 
PLOYEES’ Frperatep Councu, (ELEcrrRIc 


Manufacturing: 


APPLIANCE Reparr Dep’: Empioyvess’ Unrr 


or OnE Bic Union) 


Agreement to be in effect from December a 
1944 to April 80, 1946, and thereafter to 30 
days’ notice. Neither the company nor the em- 
ployees shall discriminate against or intimidate 
any employee for being or not being a member 
of the union. 

Hours of work: 8-hour day, Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: employees required to work over half an 
hour after completion of the regular working 
day shall be allowed -40 cents for lunch. Em- 
ployees shall be supplied with transportation on 
all city and suburban car lines and bus lines 
where regular city fares apply. The company 
Will pay all excess of premium over sixty cents 
per month on $1,000 insurance on the life of 
each employee insured under its group life 
policy and it is understood that all new per- 
manent male employees are required to carry 
this insurance. Vacation: al] employees upon 
completion of one year’s continuous service shall 
receive one day with pay for each full month 
worked in the preceding 12 months. 

Wage rates: Senior repairmen $153 per 
month, junior repairmen $138, helpers $88 to 
$108. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
, Chemicals 
Winnipee, Manrrosa—Winnrra ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELxcrric Em- 
PLOYEES’ FepERaTrep Councit, (Gas Propuc- 
TION EMptoyres’ Unit or One Bia UNIon) 
Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 


1944, to April 30, 1946, and thereafter until 30 
days’ notice. Neither the company nor the em- 
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ployees shall discriminate against any employee 
for being or not being a member of the union. 

Hours of work: men on battery and steam 
boilers 8 per day, a 48-hour week; yardmen, 
labourers, etc., 9 per day, a 50 hour week; two 
mechanics, coal unloaders and labourers on 
routine operations 9 per day, a 54-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one half after regular 
hours. Vacation: one day with pay for each 
24 days worked, not exceeding twelve days in 
total, for each employee who has completed 
twelve months’ continuous service prior to 
April 1. Employees shall be supplied with 
transportation on all city and suburban ear lines 
and bus lines where regular city fares apply. 
The company will pay all excess of premium 
over sixty cents per month on $1,000 insurance 
on the life of each employee insured under its 
group life policy and it is understood that all 
new permanent male employees are required to 
carry this insurance. 

Wage rates: millwright 89 cents per hour; 
shift engineer 83 cents; heaters, producer 
operator, repairmen 79 cents; pusher operator, 
door lifter operator 78 cents; quenching car 
operator, coal elevatcr and mixer operator. 76 
cents; boiler washer 71 cents; boiler man, oiler 
69 cents; utility operators 67 cents; coal 
unloaders 66 cents; repair helpers 63 to 69 
cents; laboratory helpers, machine operators 
63 cents; yardmen and labourers 59 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 


Winnivec, Manrropa—WInnipea ELscrric 
CoMPANY AND WINNIPEG ELEectric Em- 
PLOYEES’ FrpErRATED Councin (Gas Distrt- 
BUTION. EmMpLoyzees’ Unit or One Bia 
Union) 


This agreement is similar to the above agree- 
ment with the gas production employees’ unit 
with the following exceptions: 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 44-hour week 
except troublemen on day shift shall work 9 
hours per day, 54 per week, and troublemen 
on night shift shall work 8 hours per night, 
48 per week, certain men in charge of stored 
trucks 83 hours per day, 47 per week. 

Wage rates: fitters, furnacemen and com- 
mercial servicemen 81 cents to 89 cents per 
hour; troublemen and meter changers 75 to 84 
cents; meter repairmen, appliance servicemen, 
compressormen—caulkers, caulkers and main 
inspector 69 cents to 81 cents; appliance 
repairmen, appliance inspectors and fitter 
helpers 65 cents to 75 cents; dripmen 75 cents; 
truck drivers and general maintenance man 69 
cents; labourers (after 6 months) 59 cents. 





Collective Agreement Act, Ouebec 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 


trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
thirty days allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minis- 
ter. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further informa- 
tion concerning this legislation is given in the 
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Lasour GazeTtTs, January, 1943, page 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lazsour Gazerre 
monthly since June, 1984. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of four others, all of which are 
noted below. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreement in the corrugated paper box 
industry for the province, retail trade for 
Quebec city, and barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 19. A request for the 
amendment of the building trades agreement 
at Montreal was gazetted May 26 and cor- 
rected in the June 2 issue. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for bakers at 
Quebec, barbers and hairdressers at St. Jean 
and Iberville, grocery store employees etc. at 
Sherbrooke, and manufacturers of sheet metal 
products at Montreal, were gazetted June 2. 
A request for a new agreement for municipal 
employees at Sherbrooke was also gazetted 
June 2. Requests for the amendment of the 
railway car and bus manufacturing industry 
at Montreal, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Valleyfield, and for hardware and paint stores 
at Quebec were published June 9. 

In addition, Orders in Council were published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain parity committees, and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PrintInG Trapes, MonTrREAL 


An Order in Council, dated May 24, and 
gazetted June 2, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G. June, 1945, p. 
873, May, p. 720; February, p. 182, and previous 
issues). The amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 
Ratrway Car AND Bus MANUFACTURING, 
MOontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated May 24, and 
gazetted June 2, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement, between The Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company Limited, and The Association 
of Employees of Turecot and Dominion Works 
and refers to these two plants only. Agreement 
to be in effect from June 2, 1945, to March 1, 
1946, or .to March 1, 1947, if no notice given. 

Hours: 9-hour day, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour 
week excepting power house and sprinkler and 
heating system attendants who work a_56-hour 
week and watchman a 60-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half, double time 
after 12 hours except in specific cases. Double 
time is payable for work on Sundays and on 
eight specified holidays; for continuous shift 
work, time and one-half if required to work on 
regular day off. Vacations will be granted in 
accordance with established company policy. 
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Hourly wage rates: Turcot Works, bolt and 
nut department—bolt and nut maker 85 cents, 
bolt threading machine operator 65 and 70 
cents, die setter 80 and 85 cents, heater 65 
cents, nut tapper 55 and 60 cents, rivet maker 
75 to 85 cents, shear man 65 and 70 cents; 
cabinet shop—cabinet maker 80 to 90 cents, 
improver 76 cents, glue-press operator 70 cents; 
cabinet mill and lumber yard—machine operator 
wood mill 75 to 85 cents, elevator operator 60 
cents, machine operator freight mill woodwork 
70 to 80 cents; lumber yard—inspector of 
lumber 65 to 75 cents, tally man 60 cents, kiln 
attendants 65 to 90 cents; freight wood mill— 
general and special machine operator helpers 
55 and 60 cents; toolroom—saw filer 75 to 85 
cents, saw filer—improver 70 cents, labourer 
(outside) 58 cents; canteen—checker 59 cents, 
cashiers 51 and 54 cents, salad woman, counter 
girl, sandwich girl 41 and 47 cents; electrical 
department—crane operator 74 and 78 cents, 
electrician 80 to 90 cents; foundry—wheel- 
maker 70 cents, coremaker and moulder 85 to 
95 cents, wheel roller 65 to 75 cents, repairman 
70 to 80 cents, cupola operator 80 and 85 cents, 
boring mill operator 70 cents, sandblast machine 
operator 65 and 70 cents, tread grinder operator 
70 to 80 cents, sand mullers operator 65 to 75 
cents, scrap breaker operator 65 and 70 cents, 
maintenance man on wheel making equipment 
65 to 75 cents, fettler (chipper, grinder) 70 and 
75 cents, flask maker 75 and 80 cents, foundry 
crane operators 74 and 78 cents; freight car 
assembly—bucker 75 cents, chipper 65 and 70 
cents, car builder 75 cents, crater and packer 
75 and 80 cents, car hauler 65 cents, rivetter 
and caulker 85 and 90 cents, slinger 65 cents, 
welder 80 to 95 cents, burner 75 and 80 cents; 
general stores—storemen 70 to 80 cents, checker 
65 to 75 cents, truck driver 65 and 70 cents, 
labourers 55 and 58 cents; labour department— 
crane follower (yard) 63 cents, carter 58 cents, 
electric truck driver 60 cents, tractor operator 
65 cents; machine shop—storeman 75 cents, 
ear bench specialist 70 to 80 cents, die maker 
$1.05, drill operator 70 cents, machinist 85 to 
95 cents, tool maker $1, metal pattern shop— 
pattern maker 90 cents to $1, storekeeper 80 
cents; millwrights—beltman 85 cents, carpen- 
ters 80 and 90 cents, engineer of yard crane 
88 cents, cement finisher 75 cents, millwrights 
85 to 95 cents, welder 80 to 95 cents, burners 
75 and 80 cents, paint department—dippers 65 
and 70 cents, glazier 75 and 80 cents, letterer 
85 and 90 cents, painter and varnisher 70 to 80 
cents, sprayer of passenger cars 80 to 90 cents, 
sprayer of freight cars 70 to 80 cents, stenciller 
70 and 75 cents; passenger car assembly—inside 
finisher and trimmer 80 to 90 cents, toolroom 
charge hand 95 cents, storeroom attendant 70 
to 80 cents, welder 80 to 95 cents, burner 75 
and 80 cents; pipe fitting department—plumber 
and steamfitter 80 to 95 cents, maintenance man 
for heating system 80 cents; power house—boiler 
repairman 82 cents, coal trimmer 60 cents, 
enginemen from 69 to 82 cents, firemen 65 cents; 
security department—deputy chief 73 cents, ser- 
geant 70 cents, corporal 66 cents, constable 63 
cents; shell department—cooler bin hand 70 
cents, cutoff operator 75 cents, inspector 70 and ~ 
75 cents, pressman 75 cents, press operator 85 
cents, sandblast operator 80 cents, furnace 
charge and furnace heater 80 cents; spring and 
forge department—blacksmith 75 to 85 cents, 
bulldozer operator 60 and 65 cents, draft gear 
assemblers 70 and 95 cents, coil spring maker 
70 cents, punch and shear operators 65 and 70 
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cents, spring grinder 70 cents, taper machine 
operator 70 and 75 cents, testing machine 
operator 70 cents; switching and traffic depart- 
ment—brakemen 80 cents, conductor 88 cents, 
locomotive engineer 88 cents, fireman 75 cents, 
hostler 75 cents, switchman 80 cents, track man 
60 cents; tinsmith department—tinsmith 75 to 
85 cents, die setter 75 and 80 cents, machine 
operator 65 to 75 cents, welder 80 to 95 cents, 
burner 75 and 80 cents; template department— 
template maker 85 cents to $1; upholstering 
department—upholsterers from 70 to 85 cents. 
Hourly wage rates at Dominion Works: 
bolster shop—riveter. bolster builder, 85 cents, 
break beam builder 75 cents, assembler 65 cents, 
lathe hand, special shear man 75 cents; Card- 
well draft gear—gear builder 65 cents, labourer 
58 cents; die shop—die checker and gauge 
maker $1.10, die finisher $1.15, die sinker $1.10, 
dual saw operator 70 cents; erection track 
department—riveter 85 cents, bucker 75 cents, 
sticker, reamer, heater, assembler 65 cents, 
caulker 85 cents, chipper, portable grinder 70 
cents, sprayman 75 cents; forge shop—black- 
smith 85 cents to $1, furnace heater, stamper, 
grinder 65 cents, shear operator 70 cents, drop 
hammer operator 85 cents, forging hammer 
operator 95 cents, hammer man 65 cents, tool 
hardener $1.05, inspector 65 to 79 cents; labour 
department—derrick engineer 85 cents, crane 
follower 62 cents, tractor driver 70 cents, 
slinger 65 cents, labourer 58 cents, sandblast 
hose man 85 cents, sandblast machine operator 
65 cents, material chaser 65 to 75 cents; machine 
shop—machinist 90 cents to $1, lathe hand 85 to 
95 cents, shaper hand 75 to 85 cents, boring mill 
operator 90 cents, slotting machine operator 90 
and 95 cents, bench hand 85 and 95 cents; 
master mechanic’s department—beltman and 
oiler 82 cents, millwrights 82 and 87 cents, steam- 
fitter 90 cents, carpenter 87 cents, electrician 
81 and 90 cents, crane operator 75 cents, power 
house engineer 78 cents, fireman 65 cents, trim- 
mer 58 cents, cleaner 57 cents; punch, shear and 
press department—operator 70 cents, heater 65 
cents, marker 70 cents, grinder 65 cents, tem- 
plate chaser 60 cents; stores department—-store- 
men 70 to 80 cents, checkers 65 to 75 cents; 
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security department—deputy chief 73 cents, ser- 
geant 70 cents, corporal 66 cents, constable 63 
cents; template shop—template makers 90 cents 
and $1; traffic—trackman 60 cents; truck shop 
—assembler 65 cents, axle turner 65 and 75 
cents, wheel press operator, wheel borer, wheel 
roller, axle polisher, waste packer, drill operator 
65 cents; welding department—electric welder 
75 to 90 cents, burners 65 and 75 cents, 
assembler 65 cents; canteen department— 
checker 59 cents, cashiers 51 and 54 cents, 
salad woman, counter girl, sandwich girl 41 and 
47 cents. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Chemicals 


Manufacturing: 


Paint MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC . 


An Order in Council dated May 24, and 
gazetted June 2, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1942, p. 
856, Sept., p. 1097; Nov., 1943, p. 1530; Sept., 
1944, p. 1141) by providing that employees be 
paid for New Year’s Day and Christmas Day, 
if they work the first working day following 
these holidays. 


Trade 


Reta Foop Stores, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council dated May 24, and 
gazetted June 2, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1944, 
p. 754) by deleting L’Union fédérale des 
Bouchers et Coupeurs de Viande local 77, as one 
of the contracting parties. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Lapigs HarrprEssers, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council dated May 24, and 
gazetted June 2, extends the time of the agree- 
ment (L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1315, Dec., p. 1573, 
July, 1942, p. 857; April, 1943, p. 490, June, 
p. 813) to June 7, 1946. 
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Labour Legislation in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1945 


Manitoba 


ese Manitoba Legislature, which was in 

session from February 6 to April 7, 
1945, provided for the publication and filing 
of regulations made under statutory authority 
and amended Acts relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation, minimum wages, old age pensions 
and mothers’ allowances. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act carry out the recommendations made 
in the majority report of a Committee 
appointed during the 1944 session of the Legis- 
lature (L.G., 1944, p. 1281) to review the Act, 
including the advisability of an amendment 
providing that if disability lasts more than 
three days compensation is to be payable from 
the first day. 

The Committee, in its report, endorsed’ the 
principle of uniformity in Canada of work- 
men’s compensation legislation. It referred to 
the Department of Labour a suggestion for 
setting up industrial accident prevention asso- 
ciations. A proposal to bring hotels and 
restaurants under Part I of the Act was refer- 
red to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
with the request that it consult hotel and res- 
taurant-keepers’ associations and submit its 
findings to the Minister. The committee con- 
sidered that both industry and labour should 
have the right when legislation is under dis- 
cussion to consider, in the light of experience, 
the merits of the proposals. 

Several of the amendments noted below 
bring the Manitoba Act into line with those 
of other provinces. The section prohibiting an 
action by a workman or his legal representa- 
tive against his employer or against another 
employer under Part I of the Act was amended 
to bar an action by a workman against a work- 
man of another employer under Part I, unless 
the accident did not occur in operations usual 
in or incidental to the employer’s industry. 
Provision was made for apportioning compen- 
sation costs between classes where the acci- 
dent is due in part to the negligence of an 
employer or his workmen in another class. 

If the injury disables a workman longer than 
14 days compensation is payable from the date 
of disability instead of from the fourth day. 


The Board is authorized to pay the cost of 
replacing or repairing artificial limbs broken 
by accidental injury arising cut of and in the 
course of employment. A workman entitled to 
compensation or medical aid is also entitled 
to have eye-glasses broken in the same acci- 
dent replaced or repaired. 

The time for filing accounts for medical 
services was extended from six months to 
twelve. 

In addition to other compensation ,a widow 
or foster-mother is to receive a lump sum of 
$100. Provision is also made for paying not 
more than $100 to cover the cost of trans- 
porting the body of a workman who is killed 
at a distance from his usual place of residence. 

The Board was authorized to add, by regu- 
lation, to the schedule of diseases for which 
compensation is payable additional classes of 
workers whose employment renders them 
hable to dermatitis. 

Permanent full-time employees who are 
engaged in the maintenance and operation of 
am apartment block and are not. otherwise 
covered by the Act may be admitted by the 
Board on application of a majority of such 
employees, subject to such conditions as the 
Board deems proper. 

The Board was authorized to enter into 
agreement with any insurer who underwrote 
the liability of employers under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1916, which was 
repealed in 1920, to assume on terms satisfac- 
tory to the Board the outstanding liability of 
such insurer. 

In addition to the above changes recom- 
mended by the Legislative Committee, two 
other amendments were made. Compensation 
to a widow was raised from $40 to $45 a month 
and provision was made whereby contributions 
for pension purposes of provincial civil ser- 
vants who become members, officers or em- 
ployees of the Board may continue to be paid 
to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund 
instead of to the fund established. under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Wages 


An amendment in the Minimum Wage Act 
forbids an employer to pay an employee over 
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18 years of age at a lower rate than that 
prescribed in the regulations under the Act 
which are applicable to his occupation. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments in the Child Welfare Act 
abolish the Child Welfare Board and provide 
that the Director of Public Welfare appointed 
under the Health and Public Welfare Act shall 
be charged with enrolment of bereaved and 
dependent children for allowances. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act was amended to authorize the Minister 
in charge of the Act, as well as the local 
authority, to receive applications for pensions 
in the first instance. 


Physical Fitness 


The Manitoba Physical Fitness Act author- 
izes the Minister of Health and Public Wel- 
fare to take steps to promote physical fitness 
and provides for appointment of a Council 
and a Director and for the making of agree- 
ments with the Dominion Government and 

with municipalities and organizations. 


Filing and Publication of Regulations 


The Regulations Act, which will come into 
effect on Proclamation, is generally similar to 
a statute of lke title passed im Ontario in 
1944. The Act requires the filing with the 
Registrar of Regulations appointed under the 
Act, of two certified copies of every “regula- 
tion”, which is defined as any regulation, rule, 
order or by-law of a legislative nature made 
or approved under any Act of the Legislature, 
including those made by any board, commis- 
sion, association or similar body, whether 
incorporated or unincorporated, all the mem- 
bers of which, or all the members of the board 
of management or board of directors of which, 
are appointed by an Act of the Legislature or 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. By- 
laws of a local authority are not included nor, 
except where otherwise stated, are those made 
by a corporation incorporated under the laws 
of the Province. 

Unless it is otherwise stated, a regulation is 
to come into force on and after the date of 
filing. Unless it is expressly provided to the 
contrary in another Act, a regulation that is 
not filed is of no effect and, except for regula- 
tions in effect when the Act comes into force, 
a regulation that is not published is not valid 
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as against a person who has not had actual 
notice of it. Regulations made before the 
coming into force of the Act are to remain in 
effect until December 31, 1945, but must be 
filed on or before that date. 


Resolutions 


On March 20, a Resolution was adopted by 
the Legislature urging that no deduction “from 
the Provincial Government family or welfare 
allowances” or from any payments for relief 


or social assistance granted by any munici- 


pality should be made in consequence of the 
Dominion Government’s family allowances 
scheme. 

On April 5 the Legislature recommended that 
the Government of Manitoba co-operate with 
other Provincial Governments in transferring 
jurisdiction to the Dominion Government in 
order to help in setting up a contributory old 
age pension scheme and, if this be impossible, 
that the Manitoba Government urge the 
Dominion Government to assume the whole 
cost of the present scheme and to increase the 
pension and to lower the age to the point 
where the aggregate assistance for old age 
pensioners will be in fairer relation to that 
provided by the Dominion, for children under 
the Family Allowances Act. 

A further Resolution adopted on the same 
date recommended to the Dominion Govern- 
ment the consideration of improvements in the 
Wartime Labour Relations Order (P.C. 1003), 
including provision for naming bona fide 
unions and employee organizations as the certi- 
fied bargaining agency, in addition to or in 
substitution for individually named bargaining 
representatives, such union and organizations 
to be empowered to name the individuals who 
are to act as spokesmen in negotiations; con- 
tinuance of the present practice under which 
such union security clauses as maintenance of 
membership, union shops, closed shops and the 
check-off may be included in collective agree- 
ments. It was further urged that no change 
should be made in the basie principle of the 
Order that employees shall be free to associate 
themselves in organizations of their own 
choice, without domination, coercion, intimi- 
dation or unfair pressure from employers or 
from other workers’ organizations, and that, 
within the limitations essential for reaching 
sound decisions based on a review of relevant 
facts, the provisions of the Order in Council 
(P.C. 1003) for expediting certification and 
providing conciliation services be given full 
effect. — 
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Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan the Legislature, in session 
from February 15 to March 29, amended laws 
relating to collective bargaining, workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wages, weekly rest- 
day, early closing of shops, boiler inspection 
and mothers’ allowances. 


Collective Bargaining 


Sections added to the Trade Union Act, 
1944 relate merely to procedure. They 
provide that a majority of the members of 
the Labour Relations Board shall constitute 
a quorum and in the absence or disability of 
the chairman, the vice-chairman shall act as 
chairman; that a decision of the majority of 
those present and constituting a quorum shall 
be the decision of the Board and in the event 
of a tie the chairman shall have -a casting 
vote; that orders, decisions, and regulations 
of the Board shall be signed by the chairman 
or vice-chairman or, in their absence or 
disability, by any one member; and that 
where an order, decision, or regulation pur- 
ports to be signed by a member other than 
the chairman or vice-chairman it shall be 
presumed that he acted in the absence or 
disability of the chairman or vice-chairman. 
The chairman or acting chairman of a board 
of conciliation is vested with the powers of 
a commissioner under the Inquiries Act and a 
board may receive and accept such evidence 
on oath, affidavit or otherwise as it may deem 
proper. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Fund) Act will come into force 
on July 1, 1945. Where disability lasts longer 
than three days compensation is to be paid 
from the date of the accident instead of from 
the fourth day. The maximum amount of 
average earnings to be taken into account in 
computing compensation was increased from 
$2,000 to $2,500 a year. Compensation for 
disability was raised from 663 per cent to 75 
per cent of average earnings or, in the case of 
partial disability, of the diminution of average 
earnings, with a minimum in total disability 
eases of $15 a week or average earnings, if 
less, instead of $12.50 per week or average 
earnings, as formerly. This increase in the 
compensation rate applies to all payments 
after the amending Act comes into force, 
whether the accident happened before or after 
that time, but this provision is not to entitle 
any person to additional compensation for 
any period before that date. The minimum 
weekly payment in partial disability cases is, 
as heretofore, a corresponding amount in 
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proportion to the impairment of earning 
capacity. A new section provides that where 
the workman’s weekly earnings at the time 
of the accident are higher than his average 
weekly earnings during the preceding twelve 
months, the Board must award compensation 
on the basis of his earnings at the time of 
the accident. 

A further new section stipulates that, at 
least every four years, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council shall appoint a Com- 
mittee of five or more members to review 
and report upon such matters concerning the 
Act, the regulations under it, and _ their 
administration, as he may specify. The Com- 
mittee must include equal representation of 
employers and organized employees and one 
or more representatives of the Board. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911, 
under which the employer is individually 
liable and which applies to certain classes of 
workers not covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, was also 
amended. Any person belonging to any of 
the classes of railway workers excluded from 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act is to be deemed to be a workman within 
the meaning of this Act, whether or not his 
remuneration exceeds $3,500 a year. Under 
this Act, non-manual workmen earning over 
$3,500 have been excluded from compensa- 
tion. The employer is not liable for com- 
pensation if the injury does not disable the 
workman for more than three days instead 
of one week as formerly. 

Where there is no executor or administrator 
of the deceased workman or where the execu- 
tor or administrator fails to bring an action 
within six months after the workman’s death, 
the action may be brought by any of the 
persons for whose benefit it would have been 
had it been brought by the executor or ad- 
ministrator. Every such action is, as far as 
possible, to be for the benefit of the same 
persons and subject to the same regulations 
and procedure as if it had been brought by the 
executor or administrator. 

The time limit for bringing am action under 
the Act was extended from six months to one 
year. 

The maximum compensation recoverable is 
either the equivalent of the estimated earn- 
ings of a workman in similar employment 
during the three years preceding the injury or 
the sum of $2,500, whichever is greater, but in 
no case exceeding $3,000. Formerly, earnings 
of a workman in similar employment or $2,000, 
whichever was greater, were payable, with a 
maximum of $2,500. 
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The Bhnd Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which is generally similar to statutes in force 
in Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia, author- 
izes the Department of Labour to pay to the 
employer, if individually liable, or to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, all costs of 
compensation in excess of $50 payable in re- 
spect of an accident to a blind workman. The 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, or 
other organization designated for the purpose 
by the Government, is given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion as to the proper placing and nature of 
work of a blind workman. An employer giv- 
ing employment to such a workman without 
the approval of the Institute forfeits all right 
to the benefits of the Act. Officers of the 
Institute are to have access at all times to the 
place of employment of a blind workman. 

In making an award to a blind workman 
under the Workmen’s Compensation (Accid- 
ent Fund) Act, the Board may have regard to 
previous awards to the workman under that 
Act. The assessment to be levied on an 
employer of a blind workman is to be fixed by 
the Board at such amount as it deems fair, 
having regard to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Fund) Act. 


Minimum Wages 


Amendments in the Minimum Wage Act 
include a revision, without material change, of 
the section which enables the scope of the Act 
to be widened to cover additional employ- 
ments. This section now enables the Board, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, to make Orders declaring the Act 
to apply to any industry, business, trade or 
occupation. Such Orders are to have the force 
of law upon publication in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette. 

Sections dealing with Orders of the Board 
were also revised. Such Orders may :—define 
classes of employment; subject to the Fac- 
tories Act, determine the number of hours of 
work which shall constitute the normal work- 
week of workers in any class of employment; 
fix the minimum wage for workers for the 
normal week and for those working short time 
and overtime; fix the period in any day within 
which the hours of work shall be confined; fix 
the maximum price which an employer may 
charge for board and lodging; fix the minimum 
age for employment in any industry, business, 
trade or occupation; determine the number or 
proportion of apprentices, learners, inexperi- 
enced or part-time employees who may be 
employed in any establishment and what em- 
ployees belong to those classes, and fix a wage 
lower than the ordinary minimum for handi- 
capped employees, apprentices, learners or 
inexperienced employees. 
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A new section forbids an employer to require 
an employee to return to him or to accept 
from an employee all or part of the minimum 
wage paid to such employee under the pro- 
visions of the Act or of any Order made 
under it. 

Orders of the Board are to be signed by the 
chairman or, if he is absent or disabled, by 
any member of the Board. 

The penalty sections of the Act were also 
revised. Any person who fails to comply with 
the Act or any Order under it or, with intent 
to deceive, makes a false or misleading state- 
ment to an authorized representative of the 
Minister or interferes with or obstructs such a 
representative or fails to do anything which 
such representative has power to require of 
him, is hable to a fine not exceeding $100 or 
to 30 days’ imprisonment, for a first offence, 
and $200 or 90 days for a subsequent offence. 
Formerly, the penalty for obstructing any rep- 
resentative of the Minister or failing to comply 
with his lawful requests was from $25 to $100, 
or ten days’ to one month’s imprisonment. 
For violation of the Act or any order, a similar 
fine might be imposed for a first offence and 
from $50 to $200 or 30 days to three months 
for a subsequent offence. As previously, an 
employer convicted of paying less than the 
minimum rate may be ordered to pay the 
difference, but payment must now be made to 
the Deputy Minister of Labour for the em- 
ployee, instead of directly to the latter. The 
provisions were re-enacted which enabled such 
an order to be made notwithstanding the 
expiration of the time limit of six months for 
taking action under the Act, and which pro- 
vided for a counsel fee not exceeding $25 to 
the complainant’s solicitor to be added to the 
amount payable by the convicted employer. 
If an employer fails to pay the money as 
ordered, the Magistrate may impose a further 
prison term of from 30 to 90 days. Formerly, 
the term in such cases was 20 days to three 
months. A new section provides that where 
an authorized representative of the Minister 
finds that an employer has failed to pay the 
fixed minimum wage, he may determine the 
difference between the amount paid and that 
to which the employee was entitled. If the 
amount is agreed to in writing between the 
employer and employee and paid by the for- 
mer within two days to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, for the employee, the employer is 
not liable to prosecution. The Deputy Muinis- 
ter must keep a record of all sums received 
and paid by him under the above provisions. 


Attachment of Wages 


The Attachment of Debts Act was amended 
to exclude persons employed by the hour from 
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the provisions of the section enabling the 
Government of the Province to be garnisheed 
with regard to moneys due or accruing due to 
any member of the Public Service or to any 
person temporarily employed under the Public 
Service Act. Formerly, only those employed 
by the day were excluded. No such moneys 
are attachable unless the plaintiff or judgment 
creditor has given to the Provincial Treasurer 
or his Deputy thirty days’ written notice of 
intention to issue a garnishee summons. Such 
“notice ceases to have effect unless the summons 
is served on or before the last day of the 
month following that in which the notice was 
served. 

The amount of wages or salary exempt from 
attachment was raised from $75 to $100, in the 
case of a married person or an unmarried per- 
son, widow or widower who has dependants, 
and from $40 to $60 in the case of those with- 
out dependents, and in cases where the gar- 
nishee order is issued under a judgment or 
order for alimony or a judgment founded upon 
a separation agreement. 


Hours of Labour 


The section added to the Fire-Departments 
Platoon Act in 1944 to enable city councils to 
pass by-laws for a three-platoon system was 
amended to provide that where the estimates 
of expenditure of a city and the proposed rate 
of taxation are required to be submitted annu- 
ally to the Local Government Board for revi- 
sion and approval, the city council shall not 
introduce the by-law for a three-platoon sys- 
tem or submit it to a vote of the electors 
unless directed to do so by the Board. 

The section of the One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act which enumerates classes of workers ex- 
empt from the Act was revised. As formerly, 
persons who are not usually employed for 
more than five hours a day and those em- 
ployed solely as watchmen or janitors or in a 
managerial capacity are excluded, but a new 
provision gives the Minister power to deter- 
mine whether or not am employee is employed 
solely in such a capacity. Workers employed 
by reason of an emergency which necessitates 
immediate remedial action are now excluded. 
Formerly, exemption was given to any class 
of workers in hotels, restaurants and cafés 
where there were not more than two of that 
particular class, provided they were given at 
least two half-days’ rest im every seven days. 
This exemption has now been cancelled. 

Identical provisions which were added 
to the City Act and the Town Act and will 
come into force on July 1, 1945, deal with 
early closing by-laws. Fresh fruit is added to 
the list of “exempted merchandise” which 
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may be sold after closing hours. A new 
section provides that no shop may be kept 
open after closing time for the sale of ex- 
empted merchandise unless the proprietor or 
manager has filed with the town clerk a 
written statement that the principal trade or 
business carried on in such shop is that of a 
tobacconist, news agent, hotel, refreshment 
house, confectionery, bakery or druggist. In 
case of a prosecution for an alleged violation 
of the provisions relating to exempted mer- 
chandise, such a statement will be received in 
evidence and if no statement has been filed, 
the principal trade or business carried on at 
the time of the alleged violation is to be 
deemed to be that named in the information. 

A further amendment in the City Act pro- 
vides that notice of intention to pass an 
early closing by-law without a petition from 
the occupiers of the class of shops affected is 
to be given at a regular meeting of the city 
council held not less than thirty days before 
the meeting at which such by-law is to be 
passed, instead of, as formerly, at the last 
preceding regular meeting. 


Steam Boilers 


Amendments in the Steam Boilers Act pro- 
vide for the making of regulations by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council instead of by 
the Minister. Such regulations may govern 
inspection, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of refrigerating plants, oxy-acetylene 
plants and pressure vessels, prescribe condi- 
tions for issuing inspection certificates, require 
posting of such certificates, provide for ex- 
aminations for certificates of qualification as 
refrigerating engineers, require the display of 
such certificates on the premises where the 
holder is employed, and impose penalties for 
violation of the regulations. Such regulations 
when published in the Saskatchewan Gazette 
are to have the force of law. 

A new section permits any person to be 
a candidate for a fourth-class certificate if he 
has, in respect of each of two years, held a 
fireman’s certificate under the Act and satis- 
fies the Minister that he has had, during the 
currency of such certificates, two years’ ex- 
perience in the firing of low pressure boilers 
exceeding 40 h.p. or high pressure boilers of 
not less than 10 hp. and that he holds a 
diploma from an approved school of engineer- 
ing. 

Vocational Education 


Under an amendment in the School Grants 
Act, special grants are authorized for schools 
providing adequate accommodation and such 
equipment as is approved by the Minister of 
Education, other than ordinary classroom 
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equipment, for instruction above Grade VI in 
agriculture, health, shop work, motor mech- 
anics, or other practical subjects approved by 
the Minister. The grant is 50 per cent of the 
cost of such equipment purchased after Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, but is not to exceed $125 for any 
academic year. Formerly, grants for such 
classes were given for work above Grade VIII 
only. 


Mothers’ Allowances and Old Age Pensions 


The sections of the Child Welfare Act which 
provide for mothers’ allowances were amended 
so as to render the mother eligible for an 
allowance whether her husband or the father 
of the children is in a Canadian penal institu- 
tion, sanitorium for tuberculosis or mental 
hospital or in one elsewhere. An applicant 
who has lived in the Province for at least one 
year but had not lived there for a year imme- 
diately before the date of her application is 
now eligible for an allowance if she is then 
residing in Saskatchewan and has _ not 
acquired residence in another province. 

A new section enables allowances to be paid 
to the mother or foster-mother of a child born 
out of wedlock where such person has, in the 
opinion of the Social Welfare Board, made 
a reasonable effort to provide a suitable home 
for the child and has assumed the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood’ and where every 
reasonable effort has been made to enforce a 
Court order against the putative father or an 
agreement with the putative father approved 
by the Director of Child Welfare. 


In the case of deserted wives, the Board 
may authorize payment of an allowance where 
it considers that every reasonable effort has 
been made to secure and execute an order of 
the Court under the Deserted Wives and 
Children’s Maintenance Act or under the 
Criminal Code sufficient for the maintenanace 
of such a wife and her children. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may authorize the 
payment of an allowance to a mother who is 
divorced. Subject to the Regulations, 
monthly payments may be made to mothers 
of children in receipt of mothers’ allowances 
and also to such mothers on behalf of hus- 
bands who are physically incapacitated. 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act was revised with the following changes. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
authorized to make supplementary agree- 
ments with the other provinces respecting 
payments to pensioners over and above the 
limits fixed by the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Canada) and the regulations made under it. 
The limit of $1.25 a month on the supple- 
mental allowance which may be provided for 
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pensioners was removed. The Social Welfare 
Board was authorized to recover from the 
estate of a deceased pensioner the sum of the 
pension payments made to him, together with 
interest at 5 per cent per annum compounded 
annually. No such claim may be made by 
the Board, however, against a pensioner’s 
estate which passes to another pensioner or 
to any person who has, since the granting of 
the pension or during the last three years of 
its payment, contributed regularly to the sup- 
port of the deceased pensioner to an extent 
which the Board considers reasonable, having 
regard to the means of such person. It is 
no longer provided that all pension payments 
shall be a charge on land owned by the pen- 
sioner or that a caveat may be lodged against 
such land. A notice of the granting of a 
pension may, however, be filed in the proper 
land titles office. Provision is made for dis- 
charging such notices and caveats registered 
under the former provisions. 


Miscellaneous 


Identical sections added to the City Act and 
the Town Act enable city and town councils 
to enter into agreements with Wartime Hous- 
ing Limited for the provision of houses. 

The Municipal Medical and Hospital Ser- 
vices Act was amended to raise the maximum 
tax per family from $50 to $60 and to provide 
for exemption from tax of residents of a muni- 
cipality who belong to a class of persons desig- 
nated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
under the Health Services Act and for whom 


‘such services are provided under that Act. 


The section authorizing resolutions of the 
council requiring payment of the tax in ad- 
vance was amended to provide that the coun- 
cil may, similarly, provide for payment of the 
tax by the employer of the person liable for 
it, in which case the employer must deduct 
the tax from wages. 

As amended, the Health Services Act re- 
quires agreements for such services to be 
approved by the Health Services Planning 
Commission appointed under the Act. 

A section added to the Department of Re- 
construction and Rehabilitation Act enables 
the Government to authorize the Provincial 
Treasurer to guarantee loans made for pur- 
poses of the Act which are approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and also en- 
ables the Minister in charge of the Act to 
make loans for such purposes. 

An amendment in the Department of Social 
Welfare Act provides for appointment of a 
Social Welfare Board consisting of the Deputy 
Minister of Social Welfare, the Directors of 
Child Welfare, Old Age Pensions and Social 
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Aid, and such additional persons, not exceed- 
ing three, as may be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Credit Union Act was amended to en- 
able credit unions to make loans to other 
credit unions, co-operative associations and 
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co-operative marketing associations which are 
members, to raise from $50 to $100 the limit 
on loans which a credit union may make 
without security, and to enable an official of 
a credit union to obtain a loan without having 
all the officials present when the vote is taken. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


in joe Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 
and the War Service Gratuity Order 
have been amended. Under the former, a 
grant may be paid, subject to certain condi- 
tions, to a person resuming or beginning a 
course to qualify for university attendance, or 
a university course to which he is regularly 
admitted within one year and three months 
after discharge. The gratuity payable for war 
service to a dependent of a deceased member 
of the Forces may not be paid to that depend- 
ent’s estate, in case of his death. Provision 
has been made for agreements between the 
Dominion and the provinces for the organiza- 
tion and use, during this fiscal year, of agri- 
cultural manpower. 

Provincial regulations include an Order add- 
ing new trades to the Apprenticeship Act, 


and an Order providing that work in excess 
of eight hours in any one day and in excess 
of 48 in any one week must be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half. Regulations in 
British Columbia governing freight and 
passenger elevators have been amended with 
respect to the rules as to hoistway gates 
and doers. Manitoba has issued its fair wage 
schedule for 1945-46. Two sets of regulations 
in Ontario lay down the cenditions under 
which barbering and hairdressing schools may 
be operated, and concerning the employment 
and training of apprentices in these trades. 
Trade unions in Saskatchewan making applica- 
tion to bargain collectively must state that 
either a majority or less than a majority of 
employees have given the union written auth- 
ority to represent them. 


Dominion 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 
Amended 


An Order in Council made May 29, 1945, 
gazetted June 11, rescinds that section of the 
Post - Discharge Re-establishment Order 
(L.G. 1944, p. 935) governing the grant 
payable to discharged members of the Forces, 
under specified conditions, for the duration of 
a university course resumed or begun one year 
and three months after discharge, except in 
particular circumstances, in which case a longer 
period may be permitted. 

A new section stipulates that a grant may 
be paid, subject to the same conditions as 
before, to a person resuming or beginning a 
course to qualify for university admittance 
as well as to a person regularly admitted to a 
university course within one year and three 
months after discharge. In particular circum- 
stances a longer period after discharge may be 
permitted. 


War Service Gratuity Regulations Amended 
By Order in Council of May 29, 1945, 
gazetted June 11, amending the War Service 
Gratuity Regulations (L.G. 1945, p. 101) a 
change in the War Service Gratuity Regula- 
tions stipulates that where a gratuity is pay- 
able to a certain dependent of a deceased 
member of the Forces and that dependent 
dies before payment is made in full. the 


gratuity may not be paid to the estate of the 
deceased dependent but is to be paid to another 
person, qualified under the Act and regula- 
tions to receive it, or if there is no such 
person it must be paid to the deceased mem- 
ber’s service estate. 


Agreements with Provinces for the Use of 
Manpower 


An Order in Council, May 31, 1945, 
gazetted June 11, enables agreements to be 
made by the Government of Canada and the 
nine provinces, between April 1, 1945, and 
March 31, 1946, for the organization and use 
of agricultural manpower in each province, 
and for recruiting workers suitable for farm 
work in one province and transporting them 
and placing them on farms in another province. 

With two exceptions, the provisions of this 
Order are the same as those in the Order for 
last year (L.G. 1944, p. 713). The new Order 
stipulates that a maximum of $500,000, an in- 
crease of $200,000, may be furnished by the 
Government of Canada to pay cost of trans- 
porting workers from one province to another 
where the Dominion is responsible for such 
costs. It is also provided that expenditure 
incurred in carrying out the Order is to be 
charged to the War Appropriation allotted to 
the Department of Labour for assisting the 
provinces in recruiting, transporting and plac- 
ing labour on farms. 
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Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The following trades were brought under 
the provisions of this Act by an Order made 
May 31, 1945, gazetted June 15: carpentry; 
plumbing, steamfitting, gasfitting; sheet-metal 
working; painting, paper-hanging, decorating; 
electrical trades; plastering. 


Alberta Female Minimum Wage Act 


Order 16 (L.G. 1945, p. 767) governing female 
employees in the Province, with certain ex- 
ceptions, has been amended as regards pay for 
overtime, by an Order made May 31, 1945, 
gazetted June 15. The Order now stipulates 
that hours worked in excess of eight in one 
day and 48 in one week must be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half the regular rate. 
Previously, women in Alberta were eligible 
for the overtime rate of time and one-half 
the regular rate after nine hours in a day 
and after 48 hours in a week. 


Alberta Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act 

The “beauty culture” trade has been desig- 
nated as a business under the Act by an Order 
made May 19, 1945, gazetted and effective 
June 15. Each person carrying on the trade 
must be the holder of a licence for which he 
must pay $5 where one operator is employed, 
und an extra $1 for each additional operator. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


Regulations governing the installation, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of freight and passenger 
elevators, February 5, 1935, have been amended 
as regards the rule concerning hoistway gates 
and doors, by an Order of May 11, 1945, 
gazetted May 17, effective January 1, 1946. 

The amended rule stipulates that all hoist- 
way gates made of grille, lattice, or other 
open work, with the exception of collapsible- 
type gates, must reject a ball two inches in 
diameter. All hoistway gates when closed 
must guard the full width of the landing 
opening and extend from the sill to a height 
of five feet six inches. 

All hoistway doors or gates, provided with 
interlocks, are to be governed by this rule. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual schedule for rates of wages 
and maximum hours prescribed for certain 
public and private construction works in 
Manitoba was gazetted May 26, and is to be 
in effect from June 1, 1945, to April 30, 1946. 


“Public Work” applies to work under 
contract between the Minister of Public Works 
and an employer and includes construction, 
remodelling, demolition or the repairing or 
painting of buildings in Manitoba and to a 
highway, road, bridge or drainage construction 
work where the work is done outside the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District. 

“Private Work”, as defined in the Act, 
apphes to the building, construction, remodel- 
ling, demolition or the repairing of any build- 
ing or construction work in the Greater Win- 
nipeg Water District, irrespective of the 
number of contracts made, in any city or 
town with a population exceeding 2,000, or in 
any other part of the province to which the 
Act may be extended by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. Maintenance work 
done by a regular maintenance staff on any 
property under the immediate control of the 
owner, tenant or occupant is not included 
where the work is not undertaken with the 
intention of selling or renting the property. 


In most cases the minimum hourly rate 
has been increased by five cents over last 
year’s schedule. Where there was formerly 
a range of five cents, the new schedule 
usually fixes a rate five cents higher than the 
former maximum rate, except for labourers 
on public road and bridge works who have 
been raised from between 45 and 50 to 53 cents 
an hour, and for unskilled labourers and mop 
handlers in roofing who have been raised from 
between 50 and 55 to 58 cents an hour in 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District. Ter- 
razzo workers engaged as machine rubbers 
(wet) and helpers, and boiler makers’ helpers 
have been raised 74 cents to 674 cents an hour. 
The skilled labourer’s rate has been increased 
24 cents to 624 cents an hour, while the 
watchman’s has been raised 90 cents to $24 
a week. The new rates were approved by the 
Regional War Labour Board. 


The schedule follows: 
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The following schedule shall apply from and after June 1, 1945, on ‘‘Private Work’’ and on ‘‘Public 
Works,”’ as described herein: 
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mon 


Occupation 


. Asbestos Workers— 


WRIA NETS REP Ry Ode geenranes PA ae Bety-pecer Be 
CB CE ECS TN ER ROAD TRESE COLT EE eee | SRP DECI en WE 


Sel chye feel 2 he teeealeele wep linge gegen gta!" Wee Reread tie 
. Boiler Makers on Construction or Erection Work......... 


RAS Te ete Os papas Gren Jbcey* Soin: Repeal Sarees 


na eNO he tk Sn eink oS Re oe sae aes cake Sl 


(a) Helpers (continuously employed ,at mixing and tem- 
pering mortar) 
Subject to existing agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange and the Bricklayers’ Union. 
Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers............ 


Giisuesiisgaibehie epi (3,0 elfe 8) 0) 6 616 4 0 ol @ Os) abe ele) ear ee oe >. + 6 se 


. wearpenterssand Millwrigats.. 1... odes eens doce cece eb ede 


Subject to existing agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange and Carpenters’ Union, Local 348. 
Cement Finishers (in warehouses or large floor area jobs). 


. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journeymen) 
. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight) 


oe wi Sheets: fe) wv Arn 


Pa) SAS Deters i MR in es eRe so Gin he cma. + $ cemeees 


. Labourers— 


(a) Skilled—Comprising the following: Placing or assist- 
ing mechanics in the placing of Cut Stone, Architec- 
tural Terra Cotta, Marble (real or imitation), Roofing 
Slate and Shingles, Plaster Castings, Ornamental 
Bronze and Iron, Interior Joinery, Laying Drain 
Tiles, Attending Concrete Mixer, Bending and Placing 
Reinforcing Material, Movable Scaffolding and Run- 
SCAT MES. se ET, A IS AR Sh 

Gis ha iourers..... 26m. eae TO Sea A ed at, Om 


. Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 


tae) DMA tal thiA Lens. ack aticlis det tad» Ques + be weesien aN? 
Pe FUT CIO) Eh GALORE Bic cision J cco RY site eras a bs pe ae ie Bae 


, annoleum Floor Layerss. ....)....9869...-).0+5 sai Hees 
, Alar let eters dob’: Maetdy bake rds ceed Vast... - -beames 


(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen) 


ANAStiC F1G0e FVebhiemons .. o.4)14: aden den Baatevataty 
. Mastic Pioor Rubbers and Finishers... <3 dace - mute 
Wiastic Floor Spreadersiand Dayersy.: 2.) 00... 
. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— 


Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three 
drums or more operating any type of machine, or oper- 
ating clamshells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; 
or operating steam shovels or dragline of one yard capacity 
or over, or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all 
cases irrespective of motive power.................20+05- 

Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having 
only two drums or of single drum, used in handling build- 
ing material; or steam shovels and draglines not specified 
in ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective of motive power............ 

Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 
machine not specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘“‘B’’ hereof; or in charge 
of a steam boiler if the operation of same necessitates a 
licensed engineer under the provisions of ‘‘The Steam 
Boiler Act’’; or air compressor delivering air for the 
operation of rivetting guns on steel erection work, or 
pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers of over 4 yard 
capacity, trenching machines and bull dozers; irrespective 
OL Motive pOWEL NE Me oe Os SER. LS 

Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in 
“*A’’, “B”’ or “‘C”’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge 
OI ASSEN A OVSy achg 9 RIS HA a aS Fs SP lk 2a PRIME CORRE a 

Class E: Operators of gas or electric engines for ma- 
chines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’ ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘C’’ hereof, 
of a type usually operated by skilled labourers........... 








A—Greater 


Water District Area 
for Private Work, 
and for Gov’t. Work, 


B—Other than Area 
Described in ‘‘A”’ 
(applies to private 

work when 


Winnipeg 











Winnipeg and Radius population 
of 30 Miles exceeds 2,000) 
Basic Wage [ Basic Wage 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 
Minimum |Maximum| Minimum |Maximum 
per Hour | per Week| per Hour | per Week 
$ $ 
.90 44 .90 50 
ay fs 44 oD 50 
. 68 A4 .63 50 
90 44 95 50 
. 674 44 624 50 
es 44 1.10 50 
674 48 623 54 
1.00 44 1.00 5 
1.05 44 .90 50 
10 48 .70 54 
1.05 44 .90 50 
1.10 44 1.10 50 
.80 44 .80 50 
. 623 48 .574 54 
58 48 Bits 54 
.90 44 .85 50 
.80 44 wes 50 
.70 48 65 50 
1.20 44 1.05 50 
.674 48 . 624 50 
«5D 48 oat 50 
65 48 65 50 
.95 48 95 50 
1.10 48 .90 50 
1.05 48 85 50 
.95 48 .80 50 
-70 48 .60 50 
65 48 on 50 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE—Concluded 


A—Greater Winnipeg | B—Other than Area 
Water District Area Described in ‘‘A’”’ 


for Private Work, ~ (applies to private 
and for Gov’t. Work, work when 
Winnipeg and Radius population 
Occupation of 30 Miles exceeds 2,000) 
Basic Wage Basic Wage 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 


Minimum |Maximum| Minimum |Maximum 
per Hour | per Week! per Hour | per Week 


$ $ 
18. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers......... .90 44 85 50 
TO. cb ISStOLORe. 2rodic ct 2 ke eh) Bal ati s Gig hemes Shere cute nea me 1.25 44 1.10 50 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
pering material, including the making of putty and 
operation of machinery). tc. 03 ese. lhs oe de tees .673 48 .624 54 
DO SMEAUTTI DEES. Core acs chow 8 ed eee ss deat tes te eae Tho 44 1.05 50 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)........ 674 48 .623 54 
21 .avooters. (Weltéand: Graven. acbonds tee ere edt eee .70 48 .65 50 
(5) > OF LANG ICTS Foo sae ocak nee? oc atte ets cates ere .58 48 .53 50 
22. Sewer Construction Work— 
(a). Caisson Workers..on, . 4/5 pewiett pas aoe ne es eee oto 48 .70 54 
(OU Die kere. i. We cae SEs Cs Cols aaa nied ee .65 48 . 60 Nee 
fc) Dabourersy Srined 6% Vo. (br veneer skier ere els ee . 624 48 573 54 
unskilled ton iyk., Se feete. e does Beat .58 48 .53 54 
(Gi) PapOLiOvers ube xs buss vik he deepen as 5 aoe eta Tee .75 48 .70 54 
(e) 7 Waineiters. ss toe Woe, SPS EU ho sg aeatiais Bs ke a! at 715 48 eters 4h 54 
23. Snect Metab Workers:..05% u.n4 Res setae. » de eee eee eee .85 44 .80 50 
PAS Sinislers ere sik, PS. FLO ES PE See eee ee .90 44 .80 50 
20s PRCOTANLLOTS yo. oneh i sat «ee ae, We seat Ba eee i hed 44 1.05 50 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)........ .673 48 . 624 54 
26." Stoncettters oe a wee. Ae 1.05 44 .95 50 
27 stonemasons... GOES... .emebiads wks «seen ee 1 Naps, 44 1.10 50 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
pering Mortar)... ela eee... eee Pee 674 48 . 624 54 
Zou Leamstersse. Baile. of. a Coe: 9 TR se . 60 48 oo 54 
Teamsters with Teams (if employed on construction 
or demolition of the building by the owner, contractor 
op eub-comtractor) 20% 2Arac eee... ee ee Bee 1.00 48 .95 54 
29. Terrazo Workers— 
RED Lia yCt Geer Nol iu. We: 9 Peet Gan ERs xine ee EE ER ee 200 44 823 50 
(>) Machin® Riubbere ry) merce co ota acto ube s Choe et) 48 . 624 50 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet) and helpers................. .674 48 .623 50 
30. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and vitrolite 
Pass) Dek Ant a ON, Sethe Remi! on Tm eimeete = ct 5 tte t220 44 1.05 50 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)........ .674 48 . 624 54 
31. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition tile)........ « .95 44 .80 50 
382. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or 
bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain elevators, or rough 
‘iM ber Work On, DEId Gee's... sans Oe; «so Daeae cee eee uv 48 .65 54 
33. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck)................. .65 48 . 60 54 
34. Trucks only (when used on construction work and paid 
at an hourly rate) when truck is hauling not more than 
One, Cobre yard th.) 73... DEO, mete... ee, Peat .55 noe 
- «tor each additionals/10-cubte: Vardes «ais uacecete. . cae 044 
OO. Vy SAUCE, fc. iG eee a ete tae |. ae. See et eee 24.00 
per week 
36. Welders and Burners (acetylene or electric).............. .85 48 .85 50 
37. Welders and Burners on Steel Erection................... .95 48 .95 50 


OVERTIME: 

_ Time worked in excess of the maximum hours as stipulated in the schedule shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. All hours worked on Sunday to be paid at the rate of double time, except in cases of 
emergency when time and one-half shall be paid. 

Rute: 


All residents of Greater Winnipeg hired to work in the country on buildings shall be paid the Zone A 
rate except where other definite arrangements are made. 


NOTICE BY REGIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD FOR MANITOBA 


The Regional Board hereby approves payment to employees in the construction industry of wages within 
the ranges hereby provided for each classification. No higher rates may be paid, except than any employer 
who on November 15, 1941, was paying higher rates is entitled to continue to pay such rates. : 


7 W. ELLIOTT WILSON, 
Dated May 21st, 1945. Chief Executive Officer. 
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PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from. and after June Ist, 1945, on ‘‘public works” outside of the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, road, bridge or drainage construction 
work where a contract has been entered into by the Honourable Minister of Public Works: 














Basic Wage Hours 
Rates 
Occupation — — 
Minimum | Maximum 
per Hour per Week 
$ 
PeeCTeD ate UCU VION core ete ee eps ein Eee a «06s Ri Si wnt ale Arab LG a As 60 54 
Aso nalcic On DistriDUcOrniriver are hak Gaels Soca atc cere e eae re teigtassened 65 54 
BladecGrader(12: FLPaauchoverpoperatorieai dno. 000R TO ee 70 54 
Contato i inisen hed, . othe eatckees » ochts ae seats ats avauee tant WT oncdeeertcch. 15 65 54 
ROnerOlE A VEN ODOR ACOE soe teen ans sted sl oly acd eben Ooo cbasen die Syiidlle un dal vetaeal baat 75 54 
Dravline peROVOl GG CLANS UPEPAUOl te. cots ets so tial ane Shag ne nves enn eres sn fas om iae .85 54 
MlevaveriGrader Opera tone). ae PRO OE. 202 RRA. See .70 54 
HMnsipeeny stationaryaboller ys. : zea tis telat: «hatte 0t st « soit bai OG  . SSF 18 54 
FOU TOTS ees ae re en Pee ean sca pe icgchSin, idl ORL ety kt eres «ou gee 53 54 
bax at iged ea a get oS gi ay ce aM eS aa ey ga i aa RS EF) ng nS PN 9 70 54 
Roller operator, 6'ton and over, steel’ wheels... fr acc cece eene 70 54 
Seranenend: Bulldozer operaboram. Tbbot. 202. 25! .. QEeeT ONES. 10, SER Se 80 54 
Spreader and Finishing Machine operator. as accrioona& Soorroatea ont “cuir. tenet 65 54 
MPOATIS ECT Als oie ks Se Re UR NC DE he oe Ae Be Ay. det ATA RT os 50 54 
T pais ere mand. (Wo WOlee LOnISoas) ad petreensc: dec cccedenn es cra Seas ee been wees eas re, 54 
T pamsters and four MOrse CEBWIS «oie cain fo: aries oe + sis sb ee A Ce eite wo Des F200 54 
Timber men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
Pedtired)). 26s) Les. AORN WT RG ny eaters eds ee whe MES eee 65 54 
Tractomoperater {50 hip draw bation.overay: ac ieysacl 62). SDR es Alas. cee ne 70 54 
Tractor operator, under 50 h.p. drawbar..............-. Sit SER TAR. JS. et 55 54 
Truck Drivers (regardless of basis for payment of truck)....................00 000. .60 54 
Truck only— 
(a) Hourly rate— 
When truck is hauling not more than one cubic yard...............0020005 5O 
For esch.2daitional L/10.cuniG Vard. 108d... oo sb eked teint te mee See 044 
WEED AIP LAS TINAI oe oe ee a ee hee scales Ar 85 9 od Side epee whe an ale cig vm amber tren 24.00 
per week 





OVERTIME: 


Time worked in excess of the maximum hours as stipulated in the schedule shall be paid at the rate of 


time and one-half. 
emergency when time and one-half shall be paid. 


All hours worked on Sunday to be paid at the rate of double time, except in cases of 


Nors.—The above schedule does not apply to permanent municipal employees. 


Manitoba Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


A new by-law (No. 5), made February 23, 
1945, gazetted May 26, provides that a teacher 
who served: in the Armed Forces after August 
31, 1939, is to receive benefits under the Act. 
He may, for his period of service, be con- 
sidered to have been employed as a teacher, 
if he taught at any time within six months 
preceding his enlistment, and if, upon resump- 
tion of teaching within one year after dis- 
charge, he pays into the retirement fund arrears 
due for this period, at the salary he was 
receiving before entering the service. If a 
teacher dies while on military service, or 
within a year after discharge, as a result of 
war disability, he may be considered to have 
died while employed as a teacher. These 
provisions do not apply to any person called 
up for training under the National Resources 
Mobilization Act (L.G. 1940, p. 629) unless 
he was sent outside the North American 
continent and Newfoundland. 
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Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


Two new sets of regulations relate to barber- 
ing and- hairdressing. They rescind previous 
regulations. One set made November 22 and 
29, 1944, gazetted June 2, 1945, lays down con- 
ditions under which a barbering or hairdressing 
school may be operated. The other set, made 
November 22 and 29, 1944, gazetted June 9, 
1945, governs the employment and training of 
apprentices. 

Licences for schools must be renewed an- 
nually on prescribed forms, applications for 
renewals being made at least one month 
before expiration of the licence. The fee for 
a licence or renewal is $5. An applicant for 
licence may apply to the Apprenticeship Board 
for a reconsideration of his application within 
30 days if it has been refused. 

At least one instructor must be engaged 
for each 10 students. Instructors in barbering 
schools must be qualified and paid not less 
than $20 per week. No instructor in either a 
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barbering or hairdressing school may perform 
services for any customer of the school except 
while demonstrating. Students may perform 
services for customers while the school is open 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. at prices approved 
by the Board. One hour must be allowed for 
lunch. Barbering schools must be closed Wed- 
nesdays at noon. Hairdressing schools may be 
granted a special permit to operate during 
other hours of the day for the convenience of 
evening students. 

Contracts between students and _ schools 
must be in a form approved by the Board. 
No assurance of future employment may be 
given to a student by a school. When a 
student has completed his training he must 
appear before a board of examiners appointed 
by a provincial advisory committee. The 
board may recommend to the committee the 
period to be allowed as a credit toward the 
apprenticeship term. In the case of hairdressing 
schools the examining board may recommend 
that a certificate of qualification be granted. 


Advertising matter must be submitted and 
approved by the Director of Apprenticeship. 
Where a school and shop are operated on the 
same premises there must be a separate en- 
trance for each and a partition separating the 
two. 


Certain stipulations are made as to sanitary 
conditions of equipment and each student must 
present a medical certificate stating that he is 
not suffering from any communicable disease 
or transmissible condition. An instructor must 
furnish such a certificate once a year or as 
often as the Board may require. 


The second set of regulations on the training 
and employment of apprentices stipulates that 
every person engaged in either trade must 
register with and forward a return with required 
information to the Apprenticeship Board. An 
employer who himself holds or who employs 
a person who holds, a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may employ one apprentice, and an ad- 
ditional apprentice for each five additional 
barbers or hairdressers. 

The apprenticeship term, including the 
probationary period, is three years, but the 
term may be reduced by the director if an 
apprentice has received training at a school 
before his apprenticeship begins. Such a per- 
son may be required to take an examination 
for which the fee is between $1 and $5. 


Examiners appointed by the Board may 
conduct examinations and recommend the 
issue of certificates to the advisory committee. 
Certificates expire May 31 in each year. The 
fee for the renewal of a certificate or a duphi- 
cate is $1 but where application for renewal 
is not made before May 81 following expiration, 
the fee is $2. Certificates must be conspicuously 
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posted in the shop in which the holder is 
employed. 

The Director of Apprenticeship is respon- 
sible for the conduct of examinations. The 
holder of a certificate of qualification in either 
trade may be permitted by the provincial 
advisory committe to become a candidate 
for an examination to qualify for a certificate 
in the other trade without serving as an 
indentured apprentice. Certificates are issued 
on the recommendation of the provincial 
advisory committee. Persons having been em- 
ployed for three years or more in their trade 
on June 17, 1936, whose qualifications are satis- 
factory to the committee, may be granted a 
certificate of qualification upon payment of 
the prescribed fee. Persons whose qualifications 
are not satisfactory must try the prescribed 
examination. Where a certificate of qualifica- 
tion is not renewed for three consecutive 
years, the holder must also try the prescribed 
examination. 


A certificate may be cancelled when the 
Board believes such a certificate has been 
obtained by fraud, or that the holder has 
become incompetent or has failed to comply 
with the Act or regulations. Cancellation 
does not take effect until ten days after 
notification has been sent to the holder. Such 
a person may apply to the Board for a review 
of its decision by delivering a written request 
to the Director before the cancellation becomes 


effective. Certificates are valid until a contrary 


decision is given by the Board. 
Contract. wages for barbers must not be 
less than. the following rates: 
First three months (probation) no wages. 
Second three months, 10c per hour. 
Second six months, 15¢ per hour. 
Third six months, 19¢ per hour. 
Fourth six months, 22c per hour. 
Third year, 50 per cent of the total receipts 
taken in by the apprentice barber, but 
not less than 25¢ per hour. 


Contract wages for hairdressers are set out 
in the Regulations. 

Persons having served in the Armed Forces 
who are taking a course in rehabilitation train- 
ing may be exempt by the Director from any 
of these provisions. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A section concerning school corporations, 
has been added to Order 4 (L.G. 1942, p. 586), 
governing industries to which special Orders 
do not apply by an Order in Council made - 
April 28, gazetted and effective June 16, 1945. 

The new section stipulates that secretary- 
treasurers of school corporations also acting 
as attendance officers are entitled to the follow- 
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ing supplementary salary each year, payable 
monthly in addition to their salaries as 
secretary-treasurers: in places of over 10,000 
population—$150; from 6,000 to 10,000—$125; 
from 3,000 to 6,000—$100; from 1,500 to 3,000— 
$70; from 500 to 1,500—$35; and less than 500 
population—$25. 

The following Orders have been renewed 
until January 1, 1947, by an Order in Council 
of May 20, gazetted June 16: Order 9 (L.G. 
19388, p. 623) relating to teachers of the Verdun 
School Board; Order 14 (L.G. 1938, p. 1099) 
governing maintenance men in Montreal public 
buildings; Order 28 (L.G. 1939, p. 1003) for 
dyeworks and laundries in Quebec and Quebec- 
West; Order 29 (L.G. 1939, p. 1002) concerning 
taxicabs and automobiles for hire in Quebec 
and Levis; Order 30 (L.G. 1939, p. 1112) con- 


Legal Decisions 


Manitoba Appeal Court Affirms Damages for 
Industrial Accident Against Negligent 
Workman of Another Employer 


HE Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation 


Act, as it stood before its amendment in 
1945, permitted a workman or his legal repre- 
sentative, to bring action against a workman 
of another employer for negligence. This was 
the gist of a judgment of the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal on April 19 dismissing an appeal 
from a judgment of Mr. Justice Donovan. 
(L.G. Feb. 1945, p. 197). 


Action was brought by the daughter of the 
deceased workman who had been a flagman 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. In the course of his duties he was killed 
by a bus driven by the defendant who was 
employed by the Winnipeg Electric Company. 
Mr. Justice Donovan awarded the plaintiff 
$1,500 general damages, $288 special damages 
and costs. 


Defendant appealed on four grounds: 
(1) that the judgment was against the law 
and the evidence; 


(2) that the plaintiff’s right of action was 
taken away by Section 5 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; 


(3) that the damages were excessive; and 


(4) that there was contributory negligence 
on the part of the deceased. 


The Court of Appeal held that the cause of 
death was the defendant’s negligence and 
that there was no contributory negligence on 
the deceased’s part. As regards the amount 
of the damages, members of the Court con- 
sidered that the damages were not excessive 
and the decision of the trial judge as to the 
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cerning the manufacture of wooden boxes and 
other wooden objects; Order 37 (L.G. 1940, 
p. 927) for factories manufacturing glass con- 
tainers; Order 40 (L.G. 1941, p. 653) governing 
Montreal Island cinemas and theatres. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 


Regulations under the Act (L.G. 1945, p. 
353) were amended by Order in Council 
of May 25, 1945, gazetted June 15, to stipulate 
that when the application is made by a trade 
union to bargain collectively, the application 
must be accompanied by a statement that a 
majority or less than a majority of employees 
have given the union written authority to 
represent them in collective bargaining. 


Affecting Labour 


amount should not be altered. The one point 
for consideration then was the second ground 
of appeal, the effect of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Sec. 5 (1) of the Act states that a plate 
or his dependants entitled to an action against 
some person cther than his employer, may, if 
entitled to compensation under the Act, claim 
compensation or may bring such action. Sec. 5 
(6) stipulates that, in any case within subsec. 
(1), neither the workman nor his dependants 
have any right of action against an employer 
in any industry within the scope of Part I of 
the Act. Counsel for defendant argued that 
the defendant and his employer were joint 
tortfeasors and if one of them was freed from 
lability by the statute the other was also. 
The Court rejected this contention, dis- 
tinguishing the cases cited in support of it 
from the present case where any liability of 
the employer could be only through his rela- 
tionship to the negligent workman. 


Finally, it was pointed out that Sec. 5 (1) 
confirms the workman’s right of action against 
any person other than. his own employer. 
Subsec. (6) expressly prohibited him bringing 
an action against another employer within the 
Act. Without express prohibition of an action 
against a workman of another employer, it 
could not be held that the Legislature had 
intended to take away a right declared in 
subsec. (1). 

On April 7, 1945, Sec. 5 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was amended to bar an 
action against a workman employed by any 
employer within the scope of Part I of the Act. 
Lytwyn v. Vincent (1945) 2 Western Weekly 
Reports 85. 
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Ontario Court Quashes Order of Selective 
Service Court of Referees 


An Order of a court of referees dismissing 
an appeal from a ruling of a selective service 
officer was quashed by the Ontario High Court 
on April 5. The case arose under the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations which 
stipulate that where a selective service officer 
permits an employer to dismiss an employee, 
the latter may appeal to a court of referees. 
The court of referees consists of representa- 
tives of employers and employed with a chair- 
man appointed by the Government. 

The question for the Court to determine 
was as to whether the court of referees had 
carried out its duties in accordance with the 
stipulation in Sec. 214 (9) of the Regulations, 
as they stood before March 6, 1945: not to 
“decide an appeal until a reasonable oppor- 
tunity has been given to the claimant to make 
representations which he desires the Court to 
consider in making its decision”. 

In this case Chief Justice Rose was of the 
opinion that since the court of referees had 
heard the parties separately, the claimant being 
heard first, the latter had not had “any reason- 
able opportunity of making the representa- 
tions that he would have made if he had been 
informed of the points, both of law and of 
fact, made against him”. The Chief Justice 
was “reluctant” to quash the decision, 

partly at least because he could not see what 

benefit the applicant thought he could derive 

from the quashing of the decision of the 
court of referees . . . the quashing of the 
decision would not have the effect of revers- 
ing the ruling of the selective service officer, 
and it would not reinstate the applicant in 


his employment. Re Allinson and the Court of 
Referees. (1945) Ontario Weekly Notes 317. 


Quebec Appeal Court Upholds Gonviction of 
Union Organizers for Encouraging Strike 


On June 5, the Quebec Court of Appeals 
dismissed the appeal of two labour organizers 
who had been sentenced on May 8, 1944, in 
the Magistrate’s Court at Three Rivers, to six 
months in jail on a charge of violating Regu- 
lation 51b of the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions. On January 15, 1945, Mr. Justice 
Girouard, sitting on the Crown side of the 
Court of King’s Bench at Three Rivers, had 
confirmed the Magistrate’s decision. Leave to 
appeal from his judgment was granted on 
January 24. 


Regulation 5lb of the Defence Regulations 
provides that any person engaged in the pro- 
duction of war material who does any act the 
natural consequence of which is to retard or 
interfere with production is hable on summary 
conviction to imprisonment for not more than 
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two years or, if prosecuted upon indictment on 
order of the Attorney General of Canada or 
of the province, to not more than five years 
umprisonment. It is stipulated, however, that 
a person is not guilty of a violation of the 
regulation merely because he takes part or 
peacefully persuades others to take part in a 
strike. A “strike” is defined in Section 2 (ii) 
as a lawful strike. 

The offence occurred in October, 1943, in 
the course of a dispute between the Aluminum 
Company of Canada at Shawinigan Falls and 
some of its workmen over an increase in the 
number of Soderberg pots which a man was 
required to tend. The defendants were trying 
to organize the aluminum workers in a union 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour but the company had an agreement 
with the National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Workers. When the company gave notice of 
the seasonal increase from seven to eight pots 
per man, the accused called a meeting of the 
employees to protest against the change. Those 
attending the meeting pledged themselves not 
to work and to prevent others working if the 
change was made. During the strike which 
followed a number of pot lines in one plant 
became “frozen” and there was considerable 
loss in production (L.G. 1943, p. 1520). 

This strike was illegal under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act as extended under 
the authority of the War Measures Act to war 
industries. The Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act prohibits a strike until the dispute 
has been inquired into. and reported on by a 
board of conciliation and investigation. By 
an Order in Council of September 16, 1941 
(P.C. 7807), the period during which a strike 
was illegal was extended until the workers 
concerned notified the Minister of Labour of 
their desire to strike and, if he ordered a 
ballot to be taken on the question, until after 
the vote had been taken and a majority had 
voted in favcur of a strike. This Order in 
Council, which was repealed on September 1, 
1944, stipulated that any person who went on 
strike or who incited, encouraged or aided any 
employee to strike in violation of the Order 
was liable to a maximum fine of $200 or to 
imprisonment for not more than 12 months or 
to both fine and imprisonment. 

Before the Court of Appeal, defendants’ 
counsel argued that it was the Order in 
Council (P.C. 7307) which they had violated 
and not Defence Regulation 51b. Mr. Justice 
Prévost, however, with whom the other judges 
agreed, held that the Order in Council applied 
only after a board of conciliation and invyesti- 
gation had inquired into a dispute and had 
reported. It merely prolonged the period 
during which a strike was illegal from the date 
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the report was received by the Minister until 
a vote had been taken by the employees on 
the question of a strike’ In the case of the 
aluminum workers, the offence occurred: before 
the Minister was informed of the dispute and 
before a conciliation board had been estab- 
lished. The penalty provision of this Order 
in Council (P.C. 7307) could not, therefore, 
apply to the case. 

As regards Defence Regulation 51b, Mr. 
Justice Prévost held that it applied, that the 
industry was one producing war material, that 
the strike prevented and reduced production, 


that the Regulation had to do with “any act” . 


the natural consequence of which was to inter- 
fere with production and the proviso that 
merely taking part in a legal strike was not an 
offence under the Regulation implied that it 
was an offence to take part or persuade others 
to take part in an illegal strike. 

As to the objection that the offence under 
Regulation 5lb is an act done with the inten- 
tion of interfering with production, and there 
was no evidence of such intention, Mr. Justice 
Prévost stated that there was no reference 
in the regulation to matives but merely to an 
act the natural and probable consequence of 
which was to hinder production. Jodoin and 
Cutler v. R. Quebec Court of King’s Bench 
(in appeal), June 5, 1945. 


Quebec Court Dismisses Claim for Damages 
By Hospital Worker for Hernia 


On March 28, 1944, Mr. Justice Mackinnon 
in Montreal Superior Court dismissed an action 
against a hospital for damages resulting from 
hernia. Plaintiff whose principal duties were 
preparing vegetables was ordered on Septem- 
ber 7, 1989 to sweep the store-room, and 
alleged that she suffered a hernia while lifting 
a heavy can. On September 10 she went to 


another hospital for treatment, and on Sep- - 


tember 15 was operated on for hernia. 

From the evidence of the surgeon who 
operated it appeared that the plaintiff was pre- 
disposed to hernia, as the result of an opera- 
tion some years before. The doctor was unable 
to state whether the rupture was a recent one; 
it could have occurred on September 7 or 
several months previously. 

The Court found that the plaintiff did not 
mention any extraordinary pain on Septem- 
ber 7 or 8, and left her employment very dis- 
gruntled after having been transferred to the 
cafeteria. There was no evidence of plaintiff 
having been asked to do work too heavy for 
a normal woman of her weight, and assistance 
would undoubtedly have been furnished if 
asked for. A predisposition to hernia could 
not have been anticipated by the hospital 
authorities. 
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The Court concluded that the plaintiff failed 
to prove that hernia occurred on September 7. 
Under articles 1053 and 1203 of the Civil] Code, 
the plaintiff must prove negligence, and even 
if the hernia occurred under the conditions 
stated, she failed to establish any negligence 
on the part of the defendant. O’Rourke v. 
St.-Luc Hospital, Montreal Superior Court, 
March 28, 1944. 


Crown Recovers Cost of Repairs to Vehicle 
From Negligent Employee Who Was 
Compensated for Accident 


In an action by the Attorney General of 
Canada to recover $48.99, the cost of repairs 
to a tractor, the property of the Crown, Acting 
Chief Justice Bond in the Superior Court on 
October 4, 1944, found the defendant guilty 
of negligence, and awarded judgment against 
him. 

In the course of his employment with the 
Department of National Defence, the defen- 
dant was driving a tractor in the shed at an 
ordnance depot. In proceeding down an aisle 
formed by boxes built up on each side, he had 
to make a turn, and in doing so struck the 
boxes first on one side and then on the other, 
overturning the vehicle. As he sustained a 
partial permanent disability, he was awarded 
compensation by the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission in accordance with the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act. 

The defendant advanced two arguments: 
(1) that the action should have been brought 
in the name of the Minister of National 
Defence rather than the Attorney General; 
and (2) that since the defendant had received 
compensation, the plaintiff, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, was precluded from 
advancing a claim against him. The Court 
held that there were several precedents which 
refuted the first argument. As to the second, 
there- was nothing in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to prevent an employer from 
proceeding, under the common law, to recover 
from the employee loss or damage occasioned 
by the latter’s fault. From the evidence it 
appeared that the tractor was carelessly driven 
at an excessive speed under the circumstances. 
The Court held that this constituted fault on 
the part of the defendant. Atlorney General 
of Canada v. Trudel, Montreal Superior Court, 
October 4, 1944. 


Order of Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board in Policemen’s Union 


Case Quashed 


The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, 1944, 
came before the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal 
in connection with an application for an order 
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for a writ of certzorar: to bring before the 
Court an order made by the Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan on March 5, 1945, and 
for an order that the Board’s order be quashed. 

The Labour Relations Board had directed 
the applicant in this case, who is chief of police 
of the City of Regina, to refrain from engag- 
ing in “the unfair labour practice”, described 
in the Trade Union Act, of refusing to nego- 
tiate from time to time with the representa- 
tives of the Regina City Policemen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 155, for the settlement of griev- 
ances of employees covered by a collective 
agreement of August 15, 1944, between the 
City of Regina, through the Board of Police 
Commissioners, and the Policemen’s Associa- 
tion, 

The Trade Union Act, Sec. 2 (6) defines 
“employer” as one who employs three or more 
persons and it includes His Majesty in right 
of Saskatchewan. It does not include any 
employer “whose relations with his employees 
are within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada” or whose works or 
undertakings are defined as essential to the 
war by the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions of the Dominion Government. An “em- 
ployer’s agent” is defined as: 

(a) any person or association acting on behalf 

of an employer; 

(b) any officer, official, foreman or other 
representative or employee of an em- 
ployer acting in any way on behalf of an 
employer in respect to hiring or dis- 
charging or any of the terms or conditions 
of employment of the employees of such 
employer; 

Among the powers conferred by the Act on 
the Labour Relations Board is the authority to 
make an order requiring an employer to bar- 
gain collectively or an order requiring any 
persons to refrain from violation of this Act 
or from engaging in any unfair labour practice. 

It is declared an unfair labour practice, 
inter alva 

. to fail or refuse to bargain collectively 
with representatives elected or appointed (not 
necessarily being the employees of the employers) 
by a trade union representing the majority of 
the employees in an appropriate union; to refuse 
to permit any duly authorized representative of 
a trade union with which he has entered into a 
collective bargaining agreement to negotiate 
with him during working hours for the settle- 
ment of disputes and grievances of employees 
covered by the agreement... 


A certified copy of any order of the Board 
may be filed in the office of the Registrar of 
the Court of King’s Bench and thereupon 
becomes enforceable as a judgment or order 
of the Court. 

It is stipulated in the Act that 


there shall be no appeal from an order or deci- 
sion of the Board under this Act, and the Board 
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shall have full power to determine any question 
of fact necessary to its jurisdiction, and its pro- 
ceedings, orders and decisions shall not be 
reviewable by any court of law or by any 
certiorari, mandamus, prohibition, injunction or 
other proceedings whatsoever. 

In August, 1944, the Corporation of the City 
of Regina, through the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, made an agreement with the 
Policemen’s Association, Local 155. Chief Jus- 
tice Martin in setting out the facts, remarked 
that while the City was named as a party to 
the agreement, it was clear from the agreement 
that the Board of Police Commissioners was 
the party intended. The Commissioners agreed 
to recognize Local 155 as the sole bargaining 
agent of the employees of the police force. 
All present members of the Association are to 
remain in good standing and future employees 
are required to join the Association within 30 
days after the end of a probation period of 
not more than six months. The agreement has 
provisions concerning salaries, hours of duty, 
overtime, annual and sick leave, seniority, 
promotions, etc. Arbitration of disputes is 
provided for. 

Local 155 complained on January 30, and 
again on February 4, 1945, to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board that the chief constable refused 
to bargain with the union’s representatives or 
to negotiate with them during working hours 
or at any other time as required by section 8 
of the Act. The chief constable was described 
in the complaints as the employer’s agent as 
defined in Sec. 2 (7) of the Act in that he 
acts on behalf of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners and has powers, under the City Act 
to dismiss employees from the police force. 

The policemen had, at a general meeting on 
February 26, 1944, decided to form a union 
and affiliate with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. The applicant, the chief 
constable, refused to discuss the matter of an 
agreement when approached by members of 
the union when they were accompanied by the 
Saskatchewan representative of the Trades 
and Labour Congress. The Board of Police 
Commissioners took the same stand at first 
but on August 15 entered into the agreement. 

On September 23, the applicant refused to 
discuss grievances and asked that they be 
submitted in writing. To a written statement 
he sent “a very sarcastic letter.’ On Novem- 
ber 9, the chief constable instructed the union’s 
representatives to withdraw when they insisted 
on his stating whether he intended to discuss 
matters with them. On January 25, 1945 on 
complaints of discrimination in the- matter of 
a holiday schedule which was included in the 
agreement, the executive committee of the 
union tried to meet the applicant again but 
he refused to receive them cn two occasions. 
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The union, thereupon, applied to the Board 
for an order restraining the applicant from 
unfair labour practices. 

The application was heard on February 19. 
The public were excluded. A member of the 
Board was the representative of the Trades and 
Labour Congress whom the applicant had asked 
to leave his office when he accompanied the 
union men and the applicant’s counsel objected 
to his sitting on this case. The Board, how- 
ever, decided he should continue. 

During the hearing it was admitted by the 
secretary of the union that the police com- 
missioners had refused the union’s request for 
an amendment to the agreement so as to per- 
mit the union’s representatives dealing direct 
with the applicant. 

The Labour Relations Board made an order 
directing the chief constable, as the employer’s 
agent, to refrain from engaging in the unfair 
labour practice of refusing to negotiate with 
the union’s representatives. A certified copy 
of the order was filed in the Court of King’s 
Bench on March 10. 

The ground on which the Board’s order was 
objected to was that the Board was “without 
jurisdiction in a number of respects; (1) that 
the applicant was neither an employer nor 
employer’s agent within the meaning of the 
Act; (2) that the Trade Union Act, in so far 
as it purports to make the Board’s orders 
enforceable as orders of the Court are wltra 
vires of the Legislature, as being legislation 
setting up a superior court or tribunal analo- 
gous thereto; (3) that one of the members of 
the Board was disqualified by reason of bias 
or reasonable apprehension of bias and such 
disqualification extended to the Board; and 
(4) that the Board excluded the public from 
the hearing.” 

Chief Justice Martin dealt first with the 
provision of the Act that there should be no 
appeal from an order of the Board and its 
orders should not be reviewable by certzorart. 
There were many precedents to show that the 
courts, notwithstanding a statutory abolition 
of the right to certzorart, could still exercise 
the right where the order complained of had 
been made without jurisdiction. He stated: 

In Canada it has been repeatedly held that 
an express statutory abolition of certiorari does 
not oust the power of the court to issue the writ 
or to quash a conviction if justices have acted 
without jurisdiction, for in such a case the 
inferior court has not brought itself within the 
terms of the statute taking away certiorari; 

There is ample authority to the effect that the 
Court will issue the writ to a body exercising 
judicial functions though the body cannot be 
described as being in any ordinary sense a 
Court. 

It is essential, however, that the tribunal 


should be one which exercises judicial functions 
and which has the power to impose legal duties 
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and obligations on the parties before it, similar 
to those which are usually decreed by Courts of 
justice. In my opinion the Labour Relations 
Board is a body which is empowered by the 
Trade Union Act to exercise certain judicial 
functions in that it has power to determine 
questions affecting the rights of parties before 
it; and there can be no doubt that in making 
the order in question the Board exercised a 
judicial function. 


Having disposed of the Court’s right to 
review the case, Chief Justice Martin took up 
the applicant’s argument that he was neither 
an employer nor an employer’s agent and so 
the Board’s order was improperly made. 

Under the City Act, the Board of Police 
Commissioners have the power of appoint- 
ment of members of the force and have “sole 
charge and control” of the force and police 
department. Subject to the paramount author- 
ity of the Commissioners, the constables are 
under the control of the chief of police and are 
charged by the Act with the duty of preserving 
the peace, apprehending offenders, etc. The 
chief of police has power to suspend or dismiss 
members of the force but the latter have the 
right of appeal to the Commissioners. The 
chief of police, himself, has the right to appeal, 
if he is dismissed, to a Judge of the King’s 
Bench. The Commissioners have authority to 
inquire into the conduct of any member of the 
force and for that purpose have the powers of 
a police magistrate to summon witnesses, etc. 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Martin, based 
on authorities cited: 


Under the provisions of The City Act police 
officers and constables are appointed by the 
Board of Police Commissioners but this does not 
make them the servants or agents of the City 
or of the police commissioners; they are 
appointed to perform a public service in which 
the City has no corporate interest; their duties 
are derived from the law and not from the City 
or the police commissioners, and in performing 
these duties they act not in the interests of the 
city but of the public at large. 

Counsel for Local 155 called attention to the 
definition of “employer’s agent” in The Trade 
Union Act and particularly to the words ‘any 
officer . . acting on behalf of an employer in 
respect to hiring or discharging . . .” His con- 
tention was that in as much as the applicant 
under the provisions of the City Act has power 
to suspend or dismiss members of the police 
force he falls within the definition of “employer’s 
agent” in the Trade Union Act. As to this, it is 
sufficient to say that the applicant in exercising 
his power to suspend or dismiss does not act 
on behalf of an employer but under the power 
conferred upon him by the statute. 

The decision therefore must be that the appli- 
cant is neither an employer nor an employer’s 
agent and the order of the Board of March 5, 
1945, was therefore made without jurisdiction 
and must be quashed. 

Having reached the conclusion that the order 
must be quashed, on the ground that the appli- 
cant is not an agent, it becomes unnecessary for 
me to consider the important constitutional 
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question raised as to the validity of sections 9 
and 10 of the Trade Union Act. It is the policy 
of the courts not to express opinions on matters 
which are unnecessary for the decision of the 
case in hand, and the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the section referred to should there- 
fore be reserved for consideration at an appro- 
priate time. 


Mr. Justice Macdonald, with whom Mr. 
Justice Mackenzie concurred, also considered 
that the Labour Relations Board was acting 
in a judicial capacity in making the order and 
that where a tribunal acts without or in excess 
of its jurisdiction, certvorare lies to remove or 
quash the proceedings. 

As regards the question whether the appli- 
cant chief of police was an employer’s agent 
within the meaning of the Trade Union Act, 
Mr. Justice Macdonald pointed out: 


The relation of agency exists and can only 
exist by virtue of the express or implied assent 
of both principal and agent except in certain 
cases of necessity in which the relation is im- 
posed by operation of law . . . In this case it 
was not argued and it could not be successfully 
argued that the applicant was an agent of 
necessity. Agency of necessity does not arise if 
the agent can communicate with his principal 
; . Here it is not contended that there was 
any contract of agency between the Board of 
Police Commissioners and the applicant. What 
learned counsel for the Association argues is 
that the provisions of the Trade Union Act and 
of The City Act constitute the applicant an 
agent of the Commission . . . It is true that the 
Police Commission appoints the Chief of Police 
and all the other members of the police force 
but their duties and powers are those which, 
on appointment, are imposed upon and given to 
them by statute. What these are is indicated 
by the oath of office which they must take before 
entering upon their duties... 

It has been repeatedly held that a police 
officer is not the servant or agent of either the 
Police Commission or the Municipal Corpora- 
tion . : 

Learned counsel for the Association argues 
that the applicant is an agent of His Majesty 
the King in the right of the Province and is 
therefore an employer’s agent as defined by 
The Trade Union Act. The foregoing considera- 
tions and authorities are to my mind conclusive 
that the argument is not sound. If the argu- 
ment were sound it would mean that the order 
in question would disclose no unfair practice, 
for the one alleged is of failure to engage in 
the settlement of disputes and grievances covered 
by the collective bargaining agreement between 
the corporation of the City of Regina through 
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British Employers Liable for Negligence of 
Their Workmen When Services Hired 
to Another 


Two cases recently argued before the 
English Court of Appeal invelved the question 
of liability of an employer for the negligence 
of his workman whose services, at the time of 
the accident, had been temporarily transferred 
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the Board of Police Commissioners on the one 
hand and the Association on the other and not 
between His Majesty and the Association. 

The form and substance of the agreement at 
once raised in mind a serious question whether 
the agreement is valid at all. No objection to 
its validity was raised or argued and as its 
determination is not necessary to a disposition 
of the case I do not propose to deal with it. 
I merely wish to guard against any implication 
that I hold the agreement valid. The question 
remains open. 

I am therefore of opinion that the Labour 
Relations Board erred in holding that the appli- 
cant was an employer’s agent. 

Mr. Justice Gordon dealt with two other 
objections which he considered sufficient to 
invalidate the Board’s order: (1) that the rep- 
resentative of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
Mr. P. W. Haffner, who accompanied the 
union’s representatives when they appeared 
before the applicant and acted as the union’s 
agent, had sat on the Labour Relations Board 
when it was hearing the case, and (2) that the 
proceedings were improperly held an camera. 

Mr. Justice Gordon stated: 


Tt is clear from a number of cases that it is 
not necessary to show actual bias on the part 
of the person or persons exercising judicial 
functions but it is sufficient for disqualification 
if there is shown a reasonable ground for 
apprehension of bias . . In my opinion 
Haffner has so identified himself with the cause 
of the Local, when he became its advocate 
before the applicant, as to render himself 
unqualified to act as one of the Board called 
upon to pass on the applicant’s conduct. It 
hardly seems necessary to state that the dis- 
qualification of one member of the Board dis- 
qualified all, even if he took no part on the 
proceedings. 

As regards the law in respect to the publicity 
of judicial proceedings, Mr. Justice Gordon 
quoted at length from Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Lord Halsbury and others on the importance 
of publicity in the administration of justice. 
He concluded: 

In my view the Board as it was constituted, 
having as a member P. W. Haffner, was incom- 
petent to hear the charge against the appellant, 
and the further fact that their proceedings were 
held in camera rendered their order as one 
made without jurisdiction. I would quash the 
order without the actual issue of the writ of 
certiorari. Bruton and Regina City Policemen’s 
Association, Local 155, (1945) 2 Western Weekly 
Reports 273. 


Cases 


to another employer. The judgments were 
noted in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
April. The question before the Court was 
whether the regular employer or the temporary 
“employer” was liable for the workman’s 
negligence. 


In the first case, the plaintiff was injured 
through the negligence of a driver of a van 
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who had been temporarily hired by the plain- 
tiff’s regular employers. The trial judge held 
that at the time of the accident the negligent 
workman was “employed” by the temporary 
“employer” and that he and the plaintiff were 
therefore in common employment. Accord- 
ingly, he dismissed the action. The plaintiff 
appealed, contending that the negligent work- 
man’s regular employer was still his “employer” 
at the time of the accident. 

In the second case, the question of common 
employment did not arise. The plaintiff, 
engaged in checking goods being loaded into 
a ship, was injured by a mobile crane driver 
employed by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board but temporarily hired to a firm of steve- 
dores. The trial court awarded damages against 
the Harbour Board as the plaintiff’s employer. 
The Board appealed. 


The Court of Appeal held in both cases 
that the regular employer of the negligent 
workman was liable for damages. In the first 
case, the appeal of the injured workman was 
allowed and in the second case, the appeal of 
the employer was dismissed. 
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Lord Justice Morton, speaking for the Court, 
said that it was clearly established that if the 
regular employers of a workman wished to 
contend that they were not his ‘‘employers” 
at the time when his negligence in performing 
his duties caused an accident, the burden was 
on them to prove this. The following test had 
been laid down in a case heard by the Court 
in 19438: 


In the doing of the negligent act was the 
workman exercising the discretion given him 
by his general employer, or was he obeying (or 
discharging) a specific order of the party for 
whom, on his employer’s direction, he was using 
the vehicle or other instrument. 


Applying this test, the Court considered that 
there was no doubt that in each of these cases, 
the driver was exercising his own discretion as 
driver, a discretion which had been vested in 
him by his regular employer when he was sent 
out with the vehicle, and he made a mistake 
with which the hirers had nothing to do. Dowd 
v. W. H. Boase & Co. Ltd.; McFarlane v. 
Coggins & Griffiths (Liverpool) Ltd. Court of 
Appeal, Feb. 9, 1945. 


American Cases 


Recent judgments of the United States 
Supreme Court decided cases involving 
conflict between Federal and State legisla- 
tion concerning trade unions and collective 
bargaining, trade union activity in relation 
to the Sherman Anti-trust Law of 1890, and 
the question of whether workpeople under 
the Fair Labour Standards Act, 1938, can 
waive their right to wages and liquidated 
damages in cases where the employers have 
violated the wage-and-hour provisions of the 
Act. 

The Union Control Law of 1943 of the 
State of Florida and an Alabama statute of 
1943 regulating trade unions (Bradford Act) 
both came before the Supreme Court on 
appeal by a labour organization or its repre- 
sentative against judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the State concerned. The question 
in the first case was the validity of certain 
provisions of the State law having regard to 
the provisions of the Federal National Labour 
Relations Act (Wagner Act), and in the 
Alabama case, the validity of certain sections 
under the constitutional guarantees of freedom 
of speech and assembly, due process of law, 
and equal protection under the law, and in 
view of some conflict with the National 
Labour Relations Act. 


State Regulation of Unions and the National 
Labour Relations Act 


Validity of Alabama Law not to be Decided 
in Sutt for Declaratory Judgment 


In the two Alabama cases brought by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and others, and the American Federation 
of Labour and others, respectively, the 
petitioners asked for a declaratory judgment 
that certain sections and the Alabama law 


as a whole were unconstitutional under 
Federal and State Constitutions. The cases 
were considered together. 

One section in dispute requires every 


labour organization to file with the State 
Department of Labour (1) a copy of its own 
constitution and by-laws and those of any 
national or international organization to 
which it belongs as well as amendments when 
made, and (2) an annual statement, if union 
has 25 or more members, showing names and 
addresses of its officers, their salaries and 
other remuneration, number of paid-up mem- 
bers, and a complete financial statement 
giving all receipts and disbursements, names 
of recipients and purpese of payments, and 
full statement of money and property owned 
by the union. The annual statement is also 
to be furnished to every member of the union. 
If union is in default with respect to filing 
the statement, no officer of the union may 
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collect or accept payment of any dues, assess- 
ments or fees. Other sections of the Act make 
it unlawful to collect or accept any fee, assess- 
ment or any sum as a work-permit or as a 
condition for the privilege of work, excluding 
initiation fees, or to accept as members 
executive or supervisory staff if it accepts 
other classes. 

The State Supreme Court held the three 
sections valid. The United States Supreme 
Court, on the other hand, decided that their 
validity could not be adjudicated in a suit 
for a declaratory judgment since there was 
no set of facts showing how the statute was 
being applied. As regards the contention of 
the respondents, charged with enforcing the 
Act, that the statute is constitutionally invalid 
because it denies equal protection of law in 
not extending its provisions to organizations 
other than trade unions, the Court held it 
was without substance, since the Federal 
Constitution does not require a State to 
reform or regulate all types of organizations. 

Alabama State Federation of Labour, et al 
v. McAdory, et al, No. 588, June 11, 1945. 


Florida Union Control Act Invalid Where 
Conflicts with Wagner Act 


The Florida Union Control Law requires 
wnter alka a “business agent” of a union to 
pay a fee of $1 and to prove before he can 
obtain the necessary annual licence, to the 
satisfaction of the State Board appointed for 
the purpose, that he has been a United States 
citizen for more than 10 years, that he has 
not been convicted of a felony and that he 
is a person of good moral character. After 
30 days during which objections may be heard 
the licence may be issued. A “business agent” 
is defined as any person who for financial or 
pecuniary consideration acts or tries to act 
for a Union “in soliciting or receiving from 
any employer any right or privilege for 
employees” ... or “in the issuance of mem- 
bership or authorization cards, work permits 
or any other evidence of rights granted or 
claimed in, or by, a labour organization.” 

A union before “operating” in the State is 
required to file a written report with the 
Secretary of State, showing its name, loca- 
tion of offices, and names and addresses of 
officers. 

The Attorney General of Florida applied 
for an injunction against the union and its 
business agent, Hill, restraining them from 
functioning as such until they had complied 
with the requirements of the statute. It was 
claimed that Hill had not a licence to act as 
business agent and the union had not fulfilled 
the statutory requirements so it could legally 
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operate in the State. Hill was enjoined from 
continuing to act as business agent until he 


obtained a licence and the union was enjoined 


from functioning until it made the report and 
paid the fee to the Secretary of State. The 
Supreme Court of Florida affirmed this 
decision. 

When the case came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States Mr. Justice Black, 
delivering the majority opinion, stated that 


the only question we find it necessary to 
decide in this case is whether a Florida 
statute regulating labour union activities 
has been applied to these petitioners in a 
manner which brings it into irreconcilable 
conflict with the collective bargaining 
regulation of the National Labour Rela- 
LIONS ACte jot 24 Lhat, cederalLs Act. we 
decided in Allen-Bradley Local v. Labor 
Board ... did not wholly foreclose State 
power to regulate labor union activities. 
Certain conduct, such as mass picketing, 
threats, violence and related actions, we 
held were not governed by the Wagner 
Act, and hence, Wisconsin was free to 
regulate them. We carefully pointed out, 
however, that had the State order under 
consideration, “affected the status of the 
employees, or .. . caused any forfeiture of 
collective bargaining rights, a distinctly 
different question would arise.” That 
question which was so distinctly reserved 
in the Wisconsin case has now arisen in 
this case. 


It was pointed out that the Florida statute 
had already interfered with the collective 
bargaining process. An employer before the 
National Labour Relations Board defended 
his refusal to bargain with the duly selected 
representative of the workers on the ground 
that the representative thad not a Florida 
licence. 

The Board properly rejected the employer’s 
contention holding that Congress did not 
intend to subject the “full freedom” of 
employees to the eroding process of “varied 
and perhaps conflicting provisions of State 


enactmenits.”’ 
* * * 


The declared purpose of the Wagner Act 
as shown in its first section, is to encourage 
collective bargaining, and to protect the “full 


freedom” of workers in the selection of 
bargaining representatives of their own 
choice. To this end Congress made it 


illegal for an employer to interfere with, 
restrain or coerce employees in selecting 
their representatives. Congress attached no 
conditions whatsoever to their freedom of 
choice in this respect. Their own best jude- 
ment, not that of someone else, was to be 
their guide. “Full freedom” to choose an 
agent means freedom to pass upon that 
agent’s qualifications, 


In this case the business agent had been 
enyoined, and if the Florida law were valid, 
he could be found guilty of a contempt and 
also be convicted of a misdemeanor for doing 
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what the United States Congress permits him 
to do. 


The collective bargaining which Congress 
has authorized contemplates two parties free 
to bargain, and cannot thus be frustrated 
by State legislation. We hold that Section 
4 of the Florida Act is repugnant to the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


Similarly, as regards the union,— 


The requirement as to the filing of infor- 
mation and the payment of a $1 annual fee 
does not, in and of itself, conflict with the 
Federal Act. But for failure to comply, this 
union has been enjoined from functioning as 
a labor union. It could not without violat- 
ing the injunction and also subjecting itself 
to the possibility of criminal punishment 
even attempt to bargain to settle a con- 
troversy or a strike. Tt is the sanction here 
imposed, and not the duty to report, which 
brings about a situation inconsistent with 
the federally protected process of collective 
bargaining. 

* * * 

Our holding is that the National Labor 
Relations Act and Sections 4 and 6 of the 
Florida Act as here applied cannot move 
freely within the orbit of their respective 
purposes without infringing upon one another. 


Chief Justice Stone, concurring in part, 
emphasized that: 


the National Labor Relations Act does not 
preclude a State from requiring a labor 
union, or its officers and agents, as such, to 
procure licences or make reports or per- 
form other duties which do not materially 
obstruct the exercise of rights conferred by 
the National Labor Relations Act or other 
federal legislation. . . . But it is quite 
another matter to say that a State may fix 
standards or qualifications for labor unions 
and their officers and agents which would 
preclude any of them from being chosen and 
from functioning as bargaining agents under 
Section 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The right conferred on employees to 
bargain collectively through a representative 
of their own choosing is the foundation of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Without 
that right, or if it were restricted by State 
action, the Act as drawn would have little 
scope for operation. 


The Chief Justice dissented from the 
majority opinion as regards Section 6 of the 
Florida Act. He could find no. conflict 
between this section requiring, under penalty, 
labour organizations to furnish information 
and the National Labour Relations Act. He 
stated: 


I can find no logical or persuasive legal 
ground or practical reason for saying that 
Congress by the’ enactment of the National 
Labour Relations Act intended to preclude 
the State from exercising to the utmost 
extent its sovereign power to enforce the 
lawful demands of Section 6 of the Florida 
Act. There is no more occasion for imply- 
ing such a Congressional purpose where the 
union is prevented from functioning by 
punishment or injunction, for a violation of 
a valid State law, than for saying that 
Congress, by the National Labor Relations 


Act, intended to forbid the States to arrest 
and. imprison a labor leader for the viola- 
tion of any other valid State law, because 
that would prevent his or the union’s 
functioning under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The question is wholly one of 
State power. Here the State power is not 
restricted by the commerce clause standing 
alone, nor, as far as I can see, by any 
Congressional intention expressed in the 
bsaviaione of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, dissenting, with 


whom Mr. Justice Roberts agreed, quoted 
a statement of policy formulated long ago 
in the Supreme Court in a case involving 
the problems of 


judicial accommodation between respect for 
the supplanting authority of Congress and 
the reserved police power of the States: 
“We agree, that in the application of this 
principle of supremacy of an Act of Congress 
in a case where the State law is but the 
exercise of a reserved power, the repugnance 
or conflict should be direct and positive, so 
that the two Acts could not be reconciled 
or consistently stand together”. Sinnott v. 
Davenport, 22 How. 227, 243. 


As regards the Wagner Act, Mr. Justice 


Frankfurter pointed out that its aim was to 
equalize bargaining power between employers 
and their employees by putting federal law 
behind the employees’ right of association to 
which employers objected. 


The rights Congress created, the obliga- 
tions it defined, the machinery it devised 
for enforcing these rightg and securing 
obedience to these obligations, all were 
exclusively concerned with putting the 
strength of the Government against this 
conduct by employers. All other aspects of 
industrial relations were left untouched by 
the Wagner Act, and purposely so. All 
activities or aspects of labor organizations 
outside of their right to tbe free from 
employer coercion were left wholly unregu- 
lated by that Act. Neither expressly nor 
by indirection did the Wagner Act displace 
whatever police power the States may have 
to deal with those aspects of the life of a 
trade union as to which Congress, with eyes 
wide open, refused to legislate. When 
Congress purposely dealt only with the 
employer aspect of industrial relations and 
purposely abstained from making any rules 
touching union activities, the internal affairs 
of unions, or the responsibility of union 
officials to union members and to the public, 
Congress certainly did not sponge out the 
States’ police power as to these matters. It 
wipes out State power and distorts Con- 
gressional intention to disregard the limited 
policy explicitly set forth by Congress. That 
policy—curbing of employer interferences 
with union rights—was scrupulously observed 
by Congress in the substantive provisions as 
well as in the enforcement structure of the 
Act. There is not a breath in the Act 
referring jo any aspect of union activity 
unrelated to employer interference therewith. 
By refusing to legislate beyond that, Con- 
gress did not forbid the States from 0 


legislating. 
* * * 
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If the Wagner Act has left Florida free 
to deal with these matters, Florida may not 
only legislate but also provide for enforce- 
ment of its legislation. In other words, if 
Florida may call for reports and require 
business agents to apply for licences, of 
course Florida may provide appropriate 
sanctions for such regulations. If a union 
may properly be required to file a report 
and does not do so and therefore is pro- 
hibited from pursuing its industrial activi- 
ties until it does file such a report, the State 
is not interfering with whatever rights the 
union may have under the Wagner Act. It 
will be time enough to consider such a 
claim of conflict, if anything that Florida 
may exact should, in a concrete situation, 
actively interfere with appropriate action by 
the National Labor Relations Board. Hill 
v. Watson, State of Florida ex rel., No. 811, 
June 11, 1945. 


Application of Anti-Trust Laws to Trade 
Unions 


Combination of Union, Manufacturers and 
Contractors 


With two judges dissenting, the US. Sup- 
reme Court reversed the decision of the lower 
court and declared illegal on June 18, as 
violating the Sherman Anti-trust Act, a com- 
bination between a trade union and manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and contractors 
whereby these three groups were able to exer- 
cise a complete monopoly in the New York 
district and prevent the installation and use of 
certain goods manufactured outside the area 
or by non-union firms. The action was brought 
by manufacturers operating outside New York 
City against a local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, for an 
injunction to restrain the union and its mem- 
bers from continuing to engage in a wide range 
of activities. , 

Mr. Justice Black, in giving the opinion of 
the Court, said: 


The question presented is whether it is a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act for 
labour unions and their members, prompted by 
a desire to get and hold jobs for themselves at 
good wages and under high working standards, 
to combine with employers and with manufac- 
turers of goods to restrain competition in, and 
to monopolize the marketing of, such goods . 

Under these (closed shop) agreements, con- 
tractors were obligated to purchase equipment 
from none but local manufacturers who also 
had closed shop agreements with Local No. 3; 
manufacturers obligated themselves to confine 
their New York City sales to contractors em- 
ploying the Local’s members. In the course of 
time, this type of individual employer-employee 
agreement expanded into industry-wide under- 
standings, looking not merely to terms and con- 
ditions of employment but also to price and 
market control The combination among 
the three groups, union, contractors and manu- 
facturers, became highly successful from the 
standpoint of all of them. The business of New 
York City manufacturers had a phenomenal 
growth, thereby multiplying the jobs available 
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for the Local’s members. Wages went up, hours 
were shortened, and the New York electrical 
equipment prices soared, to the decided finan- 
cial profit of local contractors and manufac- 
turers. The success is illustrated by the fact 
that some New York manufacturers sold their 
goods in the protected city market at one price 
and sold identical goods outside of New York 
at a far lower price. All of this took place, as 
the Circuit Court of Appeals declared, “through 
the stifling of competition”, and because the 
three groups, in combination as “co-partners”, 
achieved “a complete monopoly which they used 
to boycott the equipment manufactured by the 
plaintiffs.” Interstate sale of various types of 
electrical equipment has, by this powerful com- 
bination, been wholly suppressed. 


The Court declared that it was obvious that 
this combination of business men violated the 
Sherman Act. 
unless its conduct is immunized by the partici- 
pation of the union . . Our problem in this 
case is therefore a very narrow one—do labour 
unions violate the Sherman Act when, in order 
to further their own interests as wage earners, 
they aid and abet business men to do the precise 
things which that Act prohibits? 

The Sherman Act of 1890 was directed 
against monopolistic practices. It made no 
exception of trade union activity but in 1914, 
after long controversy over the propriety of 
regulating trade relations and controversies 
and labour relations and disputes as if they 
created similar problems, Congress passed the 
Clayton Act to strengthen the Sherman law 
against restraints om business competition. 
This statute declared labour not a commodity 
or article of commerce and stipulated that the 
Sherman Act should not be construed to forbid 
the operation of labour or agricultural organi- 
zations for purposes of mutual help. The Act 
also limited the power of Courts to issue 
injunctions in cases arising out of a dispute 
over conditions of employment or to prohibit 
certain specified acts. 


The Clayton Act, however, was held not to 
protect trade unions which boycotted dealers 
by whom the union members were not em- 
ployed, because those dealers insisted on selling 
goods produced by the employers with whom 
the unions had a dispute over conditions of 
employment. These judgments of the Supreme 
Court, that the Clayton Act protected trade 
union activities only when they were directed 
against the workers immediate employers, 
brought about the enactment in 1920 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act forbidding the issue of 
injunctions by federal Courts in the case of 
labour disputes as defined more broadly in 
that Act and 
emphasized the public importance under modern 
economic conditions of protecting the rights of 
employees to organize into unions and to en- 
gage in “concerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid and 
protection” . 
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The result of all this is that we have two 
declared congressional policies which it is our 
responsibility to try to reconcile. The one seeks 
to preserve a competitive business economy; 
the other to preserve the rights of labour to 
organize to better its conditions through the 
agency of collective bargaining. We must 
determine here how far Congress intended acti- 
vities under one of these policies to neutralize 
the results envisioned by the other. 

Aside from the fact that the labour union 
here acted in combination with the contractors 
and manufacturers, the means it adopted to con- 
tribute to the combination’s purpose fall 
squarely within the “specified acts’ declared 
by Section 20 not to be violations of federal 
law. For the union’s contribution to the trade 
boycott was accomplished through threats that 
unless their employers bought their goods from 
local manufacturers the union labourers would 
terminate the “relation of employment” with 
them and cease to perform “work or labour” 
for them; and through their “recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful and 
lawful means” not to “patronize” sellers of the 
boycotted electrical equipment... 

We have been pointed to no language in any 
Act of Congress or in its reports or debates, 
nor have we found any, which indicates that it 
was ever suggested, considered, or legislatively 
determined that labour unions should be granted 
an immunity such as is sought in the present 
case. It has been argued that this immunity 
can be inferred from a union’s right to make 
bargaining agreements with its employer. Since 
union members can without violating the 
Sherman Act strike to enforce a union boycott 
of goods, it is said they may settle the strike 
by getting their employers to agree to reiuse 
to buy the goods. Employers and the union 
did here make bargaining agreements in which 
the employers agreed not to buy goods manu- 
factured by companies which did not employ 
the members of Local No. 3. We may assume 
that such an agreement standing alone would 
not have violated the Sherman Act. But it 
did not stand alone. It was but one element 
in a far larger program in which contractors 
and manufacturers united with one another to 
monopolize all the business in New York City, 
to bar all other business men from that area, 
and to charge the public prices above a competi- 
tive level. It is true that victory of the union 
in its disputes, even had the union acted alone, 
might have added to the cost of goods, or might 
have resulted in individual refusals of all of 
their employers to buy electrical equipment not 
made by Local No. 3. So far as the union 
might have achieved this result acting alone, it 
would have been the natural consequence of 
labour union activities exempted by the Clayton 
Act from the coverage of the Sherman Act 

. . But when the unions participated with a 
combination of business men who had complete 
power to eliminate all competition among them- 


selves and to prevent all competition from 
others, a situation was created not included 
within the exemptions of the Clayton and 


Norris-LaGuardia Acts 

Our holding means that the same labour 
union activities may or may not be in violation 
of the Sherman Act, dependent upon whether 
the union acts alone or in combination with 
business groups. This, it is argued, brings 
about a wholly undesirable result—one which 
leaves labour. unions free to engage in conduct 
which restrains trade. But the desirability of 
such an exemption of labour unions is a ques- 
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tion for the determination of Congress. It is 
true that many labour union activities do sub- 
stantially interrupt the course of trade and 
that these activities lifted out of the prohibi- 
tions of the Sherman Act, include substantially 
all, if not all, the normal peaceful activities of 
labour unions. It is also true that the Sherman 
Act “draws no distinction between the re- 
straints effected by violence and those achieved 
by peaceful means . .”, Apex Hosiery Co. v. 
Leader, and that a union’s exemption from the 
Sherman Act is not to be determined by a 
judicial “judgment regarding the wisdom or un- 
wisdom, the rightness or wrongness, the selfish- 
ness or unselfishness of the end of which the 
particular union activities are the means.” 
U.S. v. Hutcheson. Thus, these congressionally 
permitted union activities may restrain trade 
in and of themselves. There is no denying the 
fact that many of them do so, both directly and 


indirectly. Congress evidently concluded, how- 
ever that the chief objective of Anti-trust 
legislation, preservation of business competi- 


tion, could be accomplished by applying the 
legislation primarily only to those business 
groups which are directly interested in destroy- 
ing competition. The difficulty of drawing 
legislation primarily aimed at trusts and monop- 
olies so that it could also be applhed to labour 
organizations without impairing the collective 
bargaining and related rights of those organiza- 
tions has been emphasized both by congressional 
and judicial attempts to draw lines between 
permissible and prohibited union activities. 
There is, however, one line which we can draw 
with assurance that we follow the congressional 
purpose. We know that ‘Congress feared the 
concentrated power of business organizations to 
dominate markets and prices. It intended to 
outlaw business monopolies, A business monop- 
oly is no less such because a union participates, 
and such participation is a violation of the 
Act. 

As regards the injunction granted by the 
District Court, the Supreme Court found that 

When we turn to the sweeping commands 
of the injunction, we find that its terms, directed 
against the union and its agents alone, restrained 
the union, even though not acting in _ concert 
with the manufacturers, from doing the very 
things that the Clayton Act specifically permits 
unions to do. 

The district Court was in error in refusing to 
limit the injunction so as to enjoin only those 
activities prohibited by the Clayton Act in 
which the union engaged in combination with 
any person, firm, or corporation which is a 
non-labour group. The restraining order was 
directed to be modified in accordance with the 
opinion of the Supreme Court. Allen Bradley 
Co. v. Local Union No. 8, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers et al, No. 
702, June 18, 1945. 


Anti-Trust Laws, Leave Union Members Free 
to Refuse Employment and to Deny 
Membership to Others 


Another opinion on the application of the 
Sherman Act to labour unions and their mem- 
bers in quite different circumstances was also 
given on June 18. By a five-to-four decision 
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the Court rejected the contention that re- 
spondent union had violated the Act and re- 
fused the injunction and treble damages asked 
for. 


The case arose out of a dispute between a 


union of drivers and haulers and the peti- 


tioner, an employing firm engaged in motor 
trucking, most of 1t across State lines and a 
large part of its business being with the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. A strike 
in 1937 of truckers and haulers of A. & P. 
resulted in a closed shop agreement. The peti- 
tioner had refused to unionize his business 
and had tried to operate during the strike in 
which much violence occurred and a unron 
man was killed. After the agreement was 
made, all contract haulers working for A. & P., 
including the petitioner, were notified that 
their employees must become members of the 
inion. All of the other contract haulers ex- 
cept the petitioner either joined the union or 
made closed shop agreements with it. 


The union, on its part, refused to negotiate 
vith the petitioner or to admit any of its 
employees to membership. A. & P., at the 
union’s instigation, cancelled its contract with 
petitioner which, later, lost a contract with 
another company and was unable to obtain 
any further hauling contracts in Philadelphia. 
The petitioner then brought suit for an injunc- 
tion and treble damages. The district Court 
and Circuit Court of Appeals found no cause 
of action under the Sherman and Clayton 
Anti-trust Acts. The Supreme Court granted 
certiorari “because of the questions involved 
concerning the responsibility of labour unions 
under the Anti-trust laws.” 


In the words of Mr. Justice Black, 


The “destruction” of petitioner’s business 
resulted from the fact that the union members, 
acting in concert, refused to accept employment 
with the petitioner, and refused to admit to 
their association anyone who worked for peti- 
tioner. The petitioner’s loss of business is there- 
fore analogous to the case of a manufacturer 
selling goods in interstate commerce who fails 
in business because union members refuse to 
work tor him. Had a group of petitioner’s busi- 
ness competitors conspired and combined to 
suppress petitioner’s business by refusing to sell 
goods and services to it, such a combination 
would have violated the Sherman Act .. .A 
labour union which aided and abetted such a 
group would have been equally guilty. Allen 
Bradley Oo. et al. v. Local Union No. 8, I.BEW., 
this day decided. The only combination here, 
however, was one of workers alone and what 
they refused to sell petitioner was their labour. 

It is not a violation of the Sherman Act for 
labourers in combination to refuse to work. 
They can sell or not sell their labour as they 
please, and upon such terms and conditions as 
they choose, without infringing the Anti-trust 
laws worker is privileged under con- 
gressional enactments, acting either alone or 
in concert with his fellow workers, to associate 
or decline to associate with other workers, to 
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accept, refuse to accept, or to terminate a rela- 
tionship of employment, and his labour is not 
to be treated as ‘a commodity or article of 
commerce” . It was the exercise of these 
rights that created the situation which caused 
the petitioner to lose its hauling contracts and 
its business. 


As regards the argument that since the 
union members’ refusal to accept employment 
was due to personal antagonism against the 
petitioner arising out of the killing of a union 
man, Mr. Justice Black pointed out that Con- 
gress showed no purpose to make any kind of 
refusal to accept employment a violation of 
the Anti-trust laws. From an earlier judgment 
(U.S. vy. Hutcheson), Mr. Justice Black quoted: 


So long as a union acts in its self-interest and 
does not combine with non-labour groups, the 
licit and the illicit under Sec. 20 are not to be 
distinguished by any judgment regarding the 
wisdom or unwisdom, the rightness or wrong- 
ness, the selfishness or unselfishness of the end 
of which the particular union activities are the 
means. 


He stated further: 


The controversy in the instant case, between 
a union and an employer, involves nothing more 
than a dispute over employment, and the with- 
holding of labour services. It cannot therefore 
be said to violate the Sherman Act, as amended. 
That Act does not purport to afford remedies 
for all torts committed by or against persons 
engaged in intersate commerce . . Whether 
the respondents’ conduct amounts to an action- 
able wrong subjecting them to liability for 
damages under Pennsylvania law is not our 
concern. 


Mr. Justice Roberts, dissenting, held that 
the judgment should be reversed; that there 
was no precedent in the Supreme Court’s 
decisions applying to the case. He said. 


There was a labour dispute as to unionization 
between motor carriers and the union repre- 
senting employees. The record demonstrates that 
the dispute involved in this case was no part of 
that labour dispute but an off-shoot of it; not 
involving wages, unionization, closed shop, hours 
or other conditions of work . : 

The petitioners had been, and were at the 
time, in competition with.other similar inter- 
state carriers. The sole purpose of the respon- 
dents was to drive petitioners out of business in 
that field. This they accomplished. Thus they 
reduced competition between interstate carriers 
by eliminating one competitor from the field. 
The conspiracy, therefore, was clearly within 
the denunciation of the Sherman Act, as one 
intended, and effective, to lessen competition in 
commerce and not within any immunity con- 
ferred by the Clayton Act. 


Mr. Justice Jackson, also dissenting, with 
whom the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter agreed, stated: 


It is hard to see how this union is excused 
from the terms of the Act when in the Allen- 
Bradley case we hold that labour unions even 
though furthering their members’ interests as 
wage earners violate the Act when they combine 
with business to do the things prohibited by 
the Act. There, too, labour performed its part 
of the conspiracy by denying or threatening to 
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deny labour to employers. But in that case we 
hold that no absolute immunity is granted by 
the statute, and that because of its purpose and 
its association, the labour union violated the 
Act. Here too the purpose of the respondent 
union is such as to remove the union’s activities 
from the protection of the Clayton and Norris- 
La Guardia Acts .... 

Those statutes which restricted the applica- 
tion of the Sherman Act against unions were 
intended only to shield the legitimate objec- 
tives of such organizations, not to give them a 
sword to use with unlimited immunity. The 
social interest in allowing workers to better 
their condition by their combined bargaining 
power was thought to outweigh the otherwise 
undesirable restriction on competition which all 
successful union activity necessarily entails. 
But there is no social interest served by union 
activities which are directed not to the advan- 
tage of union members but merely to capricious 
and retaliatory misuse of the power which 
unions have simply to impose their will on an 
employer . 

Stmkes aimed at compelling the employer to 
yield to union demands are not within the 
Sherman Act. Here the employer has yielded, 
and the union has achieved the end to which 
all legitimate union pressure is directed and 
limited. The union cannot consistently with the 
Sherman Act refuse to enjoy the fruits of its 
victory and deny peace terms to an employer 
who has unconditionally surrendered. Hunt et 
al. v. Crumboch et al., No. 570, June 18, 1945. 


Waiver of Right to Liquidated Damages Under 
Fair Labour Standards Act No Bar to 
Actian to Recover Such Damages 


On April 9, 1945, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that, where there is no bona 
fide dispute between the employer and work- 
men as to lability, the fact that an employee 
has given his employer a written waiver of his 
right to the remuneration required under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and to liquidated 
damages as provided in the Act, does not bar 
a subsequent action by the employee to 
recover the remuneration and damages. The 
employee, however, may not recover interest 
on his claim. 

‘Three cases were dealt with in one opinion 
by the Court. In the first case, a watchman 
employed for two years by the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, the petitioner was offered and 
accepted over two years after he left the Bank’s 
service, the overtime compensation, $423.16, 
required under the federal Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act in return for a release of all his 
rights under the Act. The sum did not include 
any payment for liquidated damages which 
the Act stipulates shall be paid, in addition to 
wages, and to an amount equal to the unpaid 
wages, by any employer who violates the wage 
provisions of the Act. The payment was made 
after the Act had been declared to apply to 
building operators like the petitioner. The 
watchman later brought an action to recover 
the damages. 
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The New York Municipal Court dismissed 
the action but the New York Appellate Divi- 
sion and the New York Court of Appeals held 
that the respondent was entitled to damages. 
Since the question had not come before the 
US. Supreme Court, the latter agreed to review 
the case. 

In a second case, the operator of a box fac- 
tory failed, during a period of four years, to 
pay the respondent for overtime work at the 
rate of time and a half as required by the 
Act. When the Administrator of the Act pro- 
cured an order restraining him from violating 
the Act, the petitioner offered the employee 
$500, a sum both parties knew was less than 
the remuneration due, in return for a release 
of all claims against the petitioner. Suit was 
later brought by the respondent to recover the 
balance of wages, $276, and $776, liquidated 
damages. All the lower Courts gave judgment 
for the respondent but for the same reason as 
in the Brooklyn Bank case, the Supreme 
Court granted certiorari. 

The third case presented the issue of 
whether, in a suit to recover unpaid wages 
and liquidated damages, the employee is 
entitled to interest on the sums recovered. 

A preliminary point in the Bank case was 
the question whether the respondent’s release 
was given in settlement of a dispute between 
the parties as to coverage or the amount due 
under the Act or whether it constituted a mere 
waiver of his right. The evidence showed there 
was no dispute and the employee merely 
accepted the sum offered and waived his right 
to further payments. The Court, therefore, had 
to consider how the law applied in the absence 
of such a dispute. 

Mr. Justice Reed, for the Court, pointed out 
tia 

It has been held in this and other courts that 
a statutory right conferred on a private party, 
but affecting the public interest, may not be 
waived or released if such waiver or_release 
contravenes the statutory policy . : Where a 
private right is granted in the public interest 
to effectuate a legislative policy, waiver of a 
right so charged or coloured with the public 
interest will not be allowed where it would 
thwart the legislative policy which it was 
designed to effectuate. With respect to private 
rights created by a federal statute, such as 
Section 16 (b), the question of whether the 
statutory right may be waived depends upon the 
intention of Congress as manifested in the par- 
ticular statute . 

Neither the statutory language, the legisla- 
tive reports nor the debates indicates that the 
question at issue was specifically considered and 
resolved by Congress. In the absence of evi- 
dence of specific Congressional intent, it becomes 
necessary to resort to a broader consideratiou 
of the legislative policy behind this provision 
as evidenced by its legislative history and the 
provisions in and structure of the Act. ... 

The legislative history of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act shows an intent on the part of 
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Congress to protect certain groups of the popu- 
lation from sub-standard wages and excessive 
hours which endangered the national health and 
well-being and the free flow of goods in inter- 
state commerce. The statute was a reeognition 
of the fact that due to the unequal bargaining 
power as between employer and employee, cer- 
tain segments of the population required federal 
compulsory legislation to prevent private con- 
tracts on their part which endangered national 
health and efficiency and as a result the free 
movement of goods in interstate commerce. To 
accomplish this purpose standards of minimum 
wages and maximum hours were provided. 
Neither petitioner nor respondent suggests that 
the right to the basic statutory minimum wage 
could be waived by any employee subject to the 
Act. No one can doubt but that to allow waiver 
of statutory wages by agreement would nullify 
the purposes of the Act. We are of the opinion 
that the same policy considerations which forbid 
waiver of basic minimum and overtime wages 
under the Act also prohibit waiver of the 
employee’s right to liquidated damages. 


Liquidated Damages 


We have previously held that the liquidated 
damage provision is not penal in its nature but 
constitutes compensation for the retention of a 
workman’s pay which might result in damages 
too obscure and difficult of proof for estimate 
other than by liquidated damages . . It con- 
stitutes a Congressional recognition that failure 
to pay the statutory minimum on time may be 
so detrimental to maintenance of the minimum 
standard of living “necessary for health, effi- 
ciency and general well-being of workers” and 
to the free flow of commerce, that double pay- 
ment must be made in the event of delay in 
order to insure restoration of the worker to 
that minimum standard of well-being. Em- 
ployees receiving less than the statutory mini- 
mum are not likely to have sufficient resources 
to maintain their well-being and efficiency until 
such sums are paid at a future date. The same 
policy which forbids waiver of the statutory 
minimum as necessary to the free flow of com- 
merce requires that reparations to restore dam- 
ages done by such failure to pay on time must 
be made to accomplish Congressional pur- 
poses... 

The private-public character of this right is 
further borne out by an examination of the 
enforcement provisions of the Act . . . the 
Administrator was given limited enforcement 
powers . . Sole right to bring such suit was 
vestéd in the employee under Section 16 eb) 
Although this right to sue is compensatory, it is 
nevertheless an enforcement provision. And 
not the least effective aspect of this remedy is 
the possibility that an employer who gambles 
on evading the Act will be liable for payment 
not only of the basic minimum originally due 
but also damages equal to the sum left unpaid. 
To permit an employer to secure a release from 
the worker who needs his wages promptly will 
tend to nullify the deterrent effect which Con- 
gress plainly intended that Section 16 (b) should 
have. Knowledge on the part of the employer 
that he cannot escape liability for liquidated 
damages by taking advantage of the needs of 
his employees tends to insure compliance in the 
first place : 


As the provisions of the Act are mandatory 
in form, they reflect the policy discussed above, 
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the Court found, in spite of the absence from 
the Act of any specific provision prohibiting 
waiver of rights under the Act. It was there- 
fore held that the legislative history and pro- 
visions of the Act support a view prohibiting 
such waiver. 

Chief Justice Stone dissented and Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts and Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
agreed with him that there was— 


nothing in the Fair Labor Standards Act to pre- 
vent the effective operation of such a release 
upon the cause of action for liquidated damages 
more than any other . ; 

These provisions and these alone afford some 
basis for inferring a Congressional policy against 
the release of minimum and overtime wages. 
But the Act places the right to recover liqui- 
dated damages authorized by Section 16 (bd) 
on a very different footing. That Section ex- 
presses no command, It merely imposes a civil 
hability on the employer and gives an action 
to the employee to enforce the liability. 

The studious avoidance of any provision mak- 
ing the non-payment of the liquidated damages a 
public wrong, by the omissions of sanctions 
which the statute does impose for the failure 
to pay minimum and overtime wages, is the 
most persuasive kind of evidence that it was 
the Congressional purpose to leave undisturbed 
the general policy of the law that a mere private 
claim for damages may be released at the will 
of the claimant . : 

The provisions of the Act show, and the legis- 
lative history emphasizes, that Congress intended 
to treat the liquidated damage obligation differ- 
ently from its command to pay minimum and 
overtime wages. Because of this difference we 
cannot say that it intended to place the em- 
ployee so far in tutelage as not to be free to 
give, and the employer to obtain, a release of 
what is by the terms of the statute nothing 
more than a cause of action for damages which 
in fact he may or may not have suffered. 


The decision in the Brooklyn Bank case 
governed the second case before the Court. 

As regards the question of the right to 
interest, as it was raised in the third case, Mr. 
Justice Reed stated :— 


We are of the opinion that the question of 
the right to interest on sums recoverable under 
the provisions of Section 16 (b) of the Act con- 
stitutes a question of federal, not local, law 
Woe Section 16 (b) authorizes the recovery 
of liquidated damages as compensation for delay 
in payment of sums due under the Act. Since 
Congress has seen fit to fix the sums recoverable 
for delay, it is inconsistent with Congressional 
intent to grant recovery of interest on such sums 
in view of the fact that interest is customarily 
allowed as compensation for delay in payment. 
To allow an employee to recover the basic statu- 
tory wage and liquidated damages with interest 
would have the effect of giving an employee 
double compensation for damages arising from 
delay in the payment of the basic minimum 
wages . . Allowance of interest on minimum 
wages and liquidated damages recoverable under 
Section 16 (b) tends to produce the undesirable 
result of allowing interest on interest. Brook- 
lyn Savings Bank v. O’Neil; Dize v. Maddrex; 
Arsenal Building Corp. v. Greenberg Nos. 445, 
554, 421, April 9, 1945. 


Training 


Post-War Training Programs in Canada 


HE Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, recently issued the following 
statement on post-war training programs: 

A survey of post-war employment problems 
has indicated the necessity for improving and 
increasing Canada’s vocational training facili- 
ties aS a permanent measure. In this con- 
nection the Government has had the benefit of 
recommendations from the Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, a body made up of 
representatives of labour and employers, and 
representatives of the Provinces who are 
technical officers engaged in educational en- 
deavours. 

It is obvious that increased vocational train- 
ing facilities must be available in the post-war 
transition period to meet the following main 
objectives: 


(a) Training or re-training of ex-members of 
the Armed Services; 

(6b) Re-training of war workers; and 

(c) Training of young persons, including 
those of high school age. 


Announcement was made some time ago 
of special Dominion-Provincial agreements, 
covering Rehabilitation Training of members 
of the Armed Services, to be carried out 
jointly by the Departments of Labour and 
Veterans Affairs, and the Provinces. 

Also, announcement was made some time 
ago of a plan under which the Dominion and 
Provinces would co-operate in regard to 
apprenticeship—whether affecting ex-service 
people or young civilians—and this plan is in 
effect. 

Two Orders in Council of March this year 
relate to the permanent provision through the 
Provinces of the additional facilities Canada 
will require in the post-war period; they will 
result in the provision of more training in in- 
dustry; they look to a broadening of the types 
of courses to be available; and they will be 
slanted for the first few years in the direction 
of very definitely assisting in the transition 
from war to peace. 

In all Dominion plans, full recognition is 
given to the fact that vocational training is 
within provincial jurisdiction. The method 
utilized by the Department of Labour is to 


assist the Provinces in carrying through their 
cbligations. 

P.C. 1648, of March 8, 1945, provides for 
agreements. with the Governments of the 
Provinces, under which a total sum of up to 
$2,000,000 may be paid to the Provinces each 
year for 10 years, to assist in operating plans 
of vocational training at secondary or high 
school level; and also, an additional sum of 
up to $10,000,000 during the next three years, 
to assist the Provinces in capital expenditures 
to provide and equip vocational school facili- 
ties, needed to carry on the training, and 
additional to facilities already possessed by 
the Provinces. 

The second Order, P.C. 1388, also of March 
8, 1945, authorizes agreements with the Prov- 
inces, to provide vocational training to per- 
sons referred by the Employment Service of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This refers to any man or woman over 16 
years of age, to take either full-time or part 
time courses, so that this will be available to 
war workers whose employment prospects 
may depend upon re-training. The Voca~ 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, makes 
general provision for agreements with the 
Provinces covering training of the types dealt 
with in these Orders in Council. Nothing 
carried through under the new Orders will 
interfere with this Rehabilitation Training 
Plan now in operation. If facilities should be 
short, the ex-service people will ‘have priority 
on available facilities. But the two new Orders, 
by increasing total Provincial vocational train- 
ing facilities, will actually increase facilities for 
training veterans. 

Training may be in schools or training 
centres, or directly in industry. Training is to 
be given for those occupations offering the 
best chance of jobs, and the best prospect of 
permanent employment. 

Agreements with the Provinces under P.C. 
1648 will be for as long as 10 years. Under 
P.C. 13888—the Order designed to assist in re- 
training adults over 16 years of age—agree- 
ments are not to exceed 3 years from April 
Ty 9945, 

The Fourth Statutory Condition in the Un- 
employment Insurance Act governing receipt 
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of benefit, empowers the Commission to with- 
hold benefit, if an applicant refuses to undergo 
a course of training to which he or she is 
directed by the Commission. Hence, one 
necessity to provide vocational courses for 
adult workers, though the training schemes as 
now drafted will be available for a number 
of wage earners who may not be drawing in- 
surance benefit. 

It is suggested that present plans will be of 
material assistance in easing the transition 
from a wartime to a peace time economy, in 
properly equipping both Canada’s youth and 
adult industrial population to meet the many 
varied demands for trained, technical person- 
nel, and at the same time, assist the Provinces 
in modernizing, so to speak, their vocational 
training facilities. 

To provide further facilities for young per- 
sons, even after they have ended regular school 
attendance, provision is made now to renew 
the agreements with the Provinces, to again 
conduct the trade training as given to young 
persons under the Youth Training Scheme, 
immediately before the war. 

Making use of previously existing pro- 
vincial and local vocational training facilities, 
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over 250,000 civilians and 120,000 men for the 
Armed Services received vocational training 
Curing the war under the War Emergency 
Training Program, toward which the Dominion 
contributed about $25,000,000 through the 
Department of Labour. 

The post-war training program in its various 
rhases will again build on existing facilities, 
which were of such great value for wartime 
training. In fact the post-war training will 
benefit materially from the corps of com- 
petent instructors now available to the pro- 
vinces and local authorities. 

Very shortly, as the number of discharges 
from the Armed Forces mounts, the numbers 
of ex-service people receiving training is bound 
to rise rapidly. The Department of Labour 
—in co-operation with the Provinces and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, makes 
arrangements for pre-matriculation academic 
courses, aS well as for trade or vocational 
training of ex-service people. Even at this 
early date a total of over 11,000 men and 
women discharged from the Forces have been 
enrolled for rehabilitation training in a variety 
of occupations under the plans handled 
through Labour Department. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training :— 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and _ super- 
visors; : 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Navy, Army and R.C.AF,; 
(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs : 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of the 


technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. 

From its inception up to May 31, 1945, the 
gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
Training has been as follows:— 


Training for Industry............ 268,253 
Army) Tradesmen, 7) Adis) de 48,741 
Navy. ‘Tradesmenaga: iy ic ss agp 9,051 
RGA iradesimen: ecu; 2e. 65,211 
Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
from the Force’).............. 11,228 
Siucdeniscs snd. fecrotiiesd adh: 20. 7,649 
Total Seog: Se moms Atl 410,133 


As the number being trained for industry 
and for the Armed Forces has decreased to 
such an extent, from now on tables showing 
this type of enrolment will not be printed in 
the Lasour Gazette. The only detailed 
figures published will be those dealing with 
the training of ex-service personnel, and in 
future issues of the Gazerts; it is contemp- 
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REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES FROM APRIL 1, 1945 TO 





MAY 31, 1945 (Subject to Revision) 
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VV OM CNL a? hci has aeeeaaels Sees). 124 9 93 22 16 3 6 
TN ANGUSEL Vary LeUeeee re sirhs or ets are cust? cicrudee a 122 23 102 is 7 bd eat 5 
LOMEN MEAS Wedas sore ees Sess 7 1 5 1 NG has MB: i} 
Totale. Ais eae ia ss Wes, abies: F. 720 101 528 94 54 14 84 
British Columbia 
intSchools (Meni # ... 022. 460s ote eee. ae 402 45 297 66 47 4 36 
Womensnnat t.. See eee hs 128 11 98 13 9 1 18 
B peed ECR TESy game 8 57 a AD ew 4 apt 157 19 123 9 Ce yee eae 25 
Women. 0) sit... es eee eee 11 1 5 Oh: rece. A eS 4 
TOUR rs se ee ae SE ees I ee ore 698 768 523 90 60 5 83 


(1) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after May 1, 1945. 
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plated that several tables will be published 
on rehabilitation training, giving further in- 
formation as to the general types of training 
being given to former members of the Forces. 

On May 31, 75 men and 112 women were 
enrolled in pre-employment classes for indus- 
try in all provinces. On the same date, the 
enrolment in plant schools was 74 men and 
163 women, of whom 212 were in the Province 
of Quebec. It is anticipated that this type 
of training will entirely disappear in the next 
few months, as no new plant schools are being 
opened. The main emphasis on training in 
industry is being placed on the streamlined 
classes for supervisors and foremen. Enrol- 
ment in part-time classes on May 31 was 226 
men and 26 women, with the major enrol- 
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ment being in the Provinces of Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

The enrolment of Army tradesmen at the 
end of May was 1,211, being a decrease 
during the month of 187. Corresponding 
enrolment of Naval tradesmen was 105, being 
a decrease of 184. 

In the month of June several special classes 
were opened in connection with the regular 
Schools of Social Work, to give a three 
month intensive course to Social Welfare 
Aides, whose services, on graduation, would 
be used for social case work required by the 
Department of National Defence or other 
War Departments of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. These classes are being held at 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 





Vocational Training at Ontario Training and 
Re-establishment Institute 


A feiae Dominion and Provincial Governments 

have established a vocational training 
centre in the old Toronto Normal and Model 
schools founded by Egerton Ryerson a century 
ago. 

These old buildings now constitute the 
backbone of the Ontario Training and Re- 
establishment Institute. Other buildings com- 
prising this Dominion-Provincial vocational 
training project—which occupies the 5-acre 
city block bounded by Victoria, Gerrard, 
Church and Gould Streets—are the nine 
temporary buildings on the site used until 
recently by the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

All these buildings have been reconstructed 
to their new uses at a present cost to the 
Dominion Government of $225,000. A further 
$50,000 will be required to complete the work. 

The cost of the school’s equipment is 
shared equally by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments, while the expenses of 
operation and instruction are met largely by 
Dominion grants. 

The Ontario Training and Re-establishment 
Institute has three major divisions—Matricu- 
lation, Commercial, and Technical. 
Matriculation division there are at present 
some 650 students, all ex-service personnel. 
This number makes it necessary temporarily 
to run the classes in two. shifts. 


The Technical division operates a number 
of schools. These include the Machine Shop 
and schools for tool making, motor mechanics, 
and stationary engineering. There is also a 
school for welding and ironworking. A school 
for the building trades runs courses in 
carpentry, painting and decorating, plumbing, 
steamfitting, plastering, bricklaying, electric 


Inevbhen? 


construction and tinsmithing. There is a 
Horological school which teaches watchmak- 
ing and jewellery work. The school for Radio 
and Electronics is coupled wth a complete 
small-scale broadcasting station. 

Other schools are for the graphic arts 
(printing trades); barbering; hairdressing ; 
hotel, restaurant and bakery trades; cabinet 
making; mechanical draughting, and architec- 
tural draughting. In addition, schools are now 
being planned for the needle trades, for 
refrigeration and air-conditioning; also for 
electrical maintenance and repairing when 
sufficient electrical equipment becomes avail- 
able, 

The training of returned service personnel 
is not limited to that given directly in the 
vocational school itself. Training is also 
given on the job, by special arrangement 
with employers. As much of such training 
necessarily comes within the purview of plant 
foremen, the school gives special preparatory 
courses in foremanship training. Other train- 
ing is given by special arrangement with 
private trade schools and colleges, and with 
municipal technical schools. 

Over 950 ex-service men are now taking 
the various courses in the Toronto school; 
and much of the work of converting the 
buildings to their present use has been done, 
and is still being done, by students as a 
part of their practical training. 

In addition to rehabilitation students, there 
are some sixty C.W.A.C. personnel taking the 
course for army clerks, or “writers”, to use 
the naval terminology. There is also a class 
of ex-war workers receiving training for 
secretarial jobs in the civil service. 
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Electrical Workers Promote Instruction in Electronics® 


AN OTEWORTHY example of the interest 

being taken in technical education by 
labour union leadership is afforded in the 
project initiated by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, late in 1944. 
Officials of the Brotherhood at Washington 
thad become keenly aware of the rapid war- 
time development of the science of electronics 
and its probable applications in many phases 
of peace-time industry. It had attained “a 
four billion dollar development”, involving the 
manufacture of machines controlled by elec- 
trical “robots”, through the use of photo- 
electric cells and vacuum tubes and the 
operation and maintenance of such equipment. 


Electrical workers were determined to. 
progress with this development of the industry 
and to do so, it was recognized that special 
training for persons employed in the industry 
was a first essential. To meet this need, the 


International Brotherhood established and 
endowed a national school of electronics 
at the Engineering College of Marquette 


University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The college 
agreed to provide eight intensive six-week 
courses to be given to classes of 80 to 8&5 
worker-students per class. Each student was 
mominated and his expenses paid by a local 
union affihated with the International 
Brotherhood. In this way it was proposed to 
give special training to some 700 men a year 
in the operation and maintenance of elec- 
tronic equipment. In turn, these men were 
required to return to their local unions and 
to act as instructors in night classes, so that 
instruction might be given to as many as 
25,000 members within a year. 


Electrical Companies Co-operate 


Full co-operation was given by the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse Company 
and Allis-Chalmers Co. Engineers from these 
companies acted both in a consultative 
capacity in arranging the courses and later 
in supplementing the teaching staff of the 
College. Laboratory equipment was provided 
by the Brotherhood at a cost of approxi- 
mately $30,000 and included modern electronic 
apparatus such as was being used in leading 
American wartime industrial plants. Provi- 
sion was made for furnishing each member 
of the several classes with recorded copies of 


all lectures, together with technical bulletins 
containing a complete description of the 
installation, maintenance and operation of 
electronic equipment, for use by the night 
classes set up by local unions. Arrange- 
ments were also made with certain large 
industrial plants in the Vicinity of Milwaukee 
to enable the men to see certain industrial 
applications of photo-electric equipment. 

The first course at Marquette was com- 
menced on November 13, 1944, with a full 
complement of staff and students and set the 
pace for those to follow in 1945. The students 
spent seven hours a day hearing lectures and 
working in the college laboratories. So keen 
was the interest that, at the request of the 
men, the daily program was soon increased 
to eight hours, with portions of the afternoons 
spent in industrial plants. Motion pictures 
and phonographic records: supplemented the 
lectures given by instructors. The eighth and 
final course of the series will commence on 
September 17, and end on October 26, 1945. 


Other schools, following closely the 
Marquette technique, have been organized in 
a number of leading American cities. In 
some instances buildings are being erected 
and endowed by the unions to provide 
permanent accommodation for this class of 
instruction. By these means the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
its affiliated unions seek to prepare their 
members to take full advantage in the post- 
war era, of the great strides made in many 
branches of the science of electricity during 
the war. 


Canadian Interest in Course 


Chiefly because of regulations concerning 
international travel and exchange, Canadian 
locals found it impracticable to send repre- 
sentatives to the classes at Marquette. One 
Ontario local union is reported to have solved 
the problem by obtaining the services of a 
qualified electrical engineer and lecturer from 
the University of Toronto who conducted 
classes during the past winter, using material 
obtained from the Marquette course. 





*Information in this article supplied by G. M. 
Bugniazet, International Secretary, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Washington, D.C. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Operations During May—Unemployment Insurance 
Registrations—The Fund—Decisions of Umpire 


LAIMS for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit in local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission totalled 8,825 
during May compared with 8,430 in April and 
4,654 during May, 1944.* 

Persons signing the live unemployment 
register during the last six working days of 
May numbered 16,645 (10,044 males and 6,601 
females). During the comparable period in 
April 19,197 persons (12,886 males and 6,311 
females) signed while 7,329 persons (5,490 males 
and 1,839 females) signed during the last six 
working days in May, 1944. It is expected 
that the number of claims filed and of persons 
signing the live unemployment register will 
fall off because of the normal seasonal upswing 
of the employment index in the spring and 
summer months. The decrease in recorded 
unemployment among those covered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act has been rela- 
tively less this spring than during the same 
months last year (claims decreased from 6,463 
in April to 4,654 in May, 1944, and persons 
signing the live unemployment register from 
12,053 during the last week in April to 7,329 
in the last six working days of May, 1944). 
At the same time it is significant that up to 
the end of May, layoffs from war plants did 
not sufficiently affect the general manpower 
picture to offset the normal seasonal tendency. 


Of the 8,013 claims adjudicated at insur- 
ance offices during May, 6,148 were considered 
“entitled to benefit” and 1,865 “not entitled 
to benefit”. The chief reasons for non- 
entitlement were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 731 cases; 
“voluntarily Jeft employment without just 
cause” 700 cases and “discharged for mis- 
conduct” 190 cases. 


During May 21,294 persons received benefit 
payments totalling $672,869 for 349,996 com- 
pensated unemployed days compared = with 
22,995 persons who were paid $591,265 for 
304.102 days in April and 14,095 persons paid 
$473,709 for 240,232 days in May, 1944. 





* Material in this section is supplied by Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 16-4 days in May, 
13-2 days in April and 17-0 days in May, 1944. 
The average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $31.60 in May, $25.71 in April and 
$33.61 in May, 1944. The average amount of 
benefit paid per compensated day of unem- 
ployment was $1.92 in May, $1.94 in April and 
$1.97 in May, 1944. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions dur- 
ing May amounted to $5,283,813.80 as com- 
pared with $5,126,883.62 in the same month 
last year. 

Benefit payments in May this year amounted 
to $671,326.41. This represents an increase of 
42-3 per cent over the figure for May last 
year when benefit payments amounted to 
$471 057.74, 

Total revenue for May amounted to $9,014- 
384.06. Benefit payments during the month 
took enly 7-4 per cent of this figure so ‘that 
92:6 per cent of the month’s revenue remained 
in the Fund, increasing the balance in the Fund 
by $8,343 ,057.65. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at May 31, 1945, 2,237,277 employees 
were issued with Insurance books and had 
made contributions to the Fund at one time 
or another, since April 1, 1945, and 141,296 
employers were registered as having insurable 
employees. 

Registration as at May 81, 1945, by regions 
follows: 


TABLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT May 31, 1945 





Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 

(Live File) Registered 
Marriimes (realise . 5 11,140 162,605 
Teer) ae Bla ae Boop 20 674,752 
ONCATIO . e548. eee 52,240 916,532 
Praivte | 20 RA : ey 25,516 PAS Ps el WY 
Patitews. . tecgeocmpaeth 135875 190,215 
Total for Canada.. 141,296 2200 20 
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TABLE 2—-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MAY, 1945 































































































(') These include: Claims not made in 


a prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ 


contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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ae 1942 1943 1944 1945 
TORO ao es 0) SRR. See he eM ss 2. Hh len, ieee ln nde eainte Hotiee «4 4,637 11,751 20,412 
WO) 0h en RS og ne Se ee ee 2 ee? A i ee 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 
LL Giclee eipecagees Mae Se Se DEN 5 BON? & "gh OR AA, air [are ire Gritied 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 
ATA Re ibs Ree oe che Ee Ce cc el OS ce cca bemeh inane 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 
Mayen. b. tate en ant ok Pee ee ee DL ee es ce kw, 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 
NG 28s ae ie 2 JL: Set PS Ue taal Oe Ci a Pan (RE Ae lye ie 4,629 Lie Sy DOO | 22 eens 
EN 222 SEO ARIA eS Tea: Se) See ee en ok en eee See EN 2,668 1,087 SLLOGAM Pern ere eee 
TAUITES CR ccs. SAPIENS le cs Shek, EI li ee 1,855 1,370 he OG | 3 Bybee 
DEDEETN OCT: ooo ais NE AIM Gey, SPs Oo cts IS at Bh ghee oo EW ste & 1,118 1,013 3 Sao een 
© ctobers ee aa eta ys kh 1,058 1,475 EPL | GEER See areas es 
IN@VORR DOL c.d.4 < Set cig 5 Adee ERR a is ade cs ERE. ccc arn EELS SUE 1,748 2,896 MSO Semis 5.2: satoe ee 
December ..o8 ieee Pe sc. hs Ds woccche es, PM Eos ScD URA CRA, 3,337 6, 562 LS al ORM ee cee senate 
Mh Bray rel URE ee Rr See ete TARPS a ainyre yh, ARI iene, RSE eRe maa Pa 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 65, 964 
TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1945 
Claims Filed at Claims Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at Gneludes claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for 
Adjudica- Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
Princesibdwardnisiand.”. 4: oae. cabana oe 36 PA 9 30 29 7 17 
INGWatS collate sare. ih ok. ds aes. cs Poe 820 688 132 760 300 hit 411 
News Brunsyiicleew 02)... crdockae o. «eee 388 316 72 295 137 83 85 
CUBIC Cy tee cdl weet ts So ess Meine, ce ORE. 38, 285 Ql 558 Shoal 2,569 1,012 1, 150 
ONLSTIO. 1 cee MO: SERS ek <a 1,520 1, 276 244 1,359 1,062 186 227 
Manito Dave betas Megaware sews bone 1, 286 1,052 234 890 712 189 159 
SaskatebWewan sees Mice to steeds cutee 175 138 37 169 162 20 25 
PAID OR tay ide ee eet Bene Um Ce 581 423 158 628 512 95 191 
BribishiColum pit. aoe te fae ie tok eee oe 734 563 171 770 665 196 210 
= Sal otal, Canadat May. 1945. .5.5...55.. 8, 825 7,210 1,615 8,072 6,148 1, 865 2415 
‘Total, Canada; April) 1945, 5.2 2..4..- 8, 430 6,518 1,912 8, $39 8,408 2,179 2,416 
‘Lotal, Canadas Mayo1944,. 2.55. .5.: 4,654 3,816 838 4,741 4,421 1, 057 i 552 
TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 
Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month Month Total 
of of for current 
May, 1944 | May, 1945 | fiscal year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................2--0-200- 0. 324 731 1,498 
mNotcapableonand notavailablestoriworles aso.) etch sot ch 23 7a 131 
TRO aS WE ee Lay AOU AIS IUEO serene cere ote ee eos ye ORM eI ae 35 36 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................-2..2...... 24 79 175 
Discharged fortmsconduct:32 5.4: a Re coe ewe ee ee i 48 190 506 
Voluntarily left employment without just Gause......2.........+.....0c.+..cs.. ee. 541 700 1,563 
Otmeireaspistee ss RAE TE ee ce! |, we ee ee ee) a 97 59 135 
COtaL sy 2b cea oe eee mee SA Po Pee ae OE 1,057 1,865 4,044 
¥ 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 
ee 














Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Hegel avers: A Dre kyige¥are PM MoV ChaVG (RMR Rem ee oe Heme tua = lanes LL ee A Oa 125 46 2,020 3,503 
NOWE COU. . caste Ate oa << cena oc sean « MEMO tent ne es oars ones 1, 086 458 16, 686 32, 588 
Newabrunswich st jse:2, so) aie eon VR nO ee An mometioses lla 345 141 6,613 12,528 
QUEBEC ees es pi en bees: 6.5 bs RRR Oh Mec Pesscdteaete oe «cs wun 10,370 2,472 173, 251 330, 776 
MODCATIO BALE RS EN eR os es OR gc ae 2,162 752 34, 323 66, 647 
Manitobiiz...\5, dspaeg tices Sst aeees Gees aicticen emia mn A ee LNs =. Waele 2,348 693 40, 984 77, 342 
PASKACCHEWAN | ARE Vas sack wee Gono tener Ca ae a cn ee 652 157 11,327 21,627 
DAL DeTUa eats Caan as ott COMI tals Ct MMO aR Ug AU ey eet S05 761 24,241 47,955 
British: C OlimMb ate. 4.2.9 ioe Reon eee ats Me ee OMe elo cee 4 Bull Srl 40,551 79, 903 
otal Canada. Maye L045 a. seeeata ne aan eu. eae 21,294 6, 057 349, 996 672, 859 
TotalyCanada, April, 1945s wen eset. toe es ce ken 22,995 5,477 304, 102 591, 265 
‘otal (Canada Mave ul944 5 oi jy ne. lea elaaus 0.) eames 14,095 5,223 240, 232 473, 709 
aa a 
Average duration of unemployment compensation......;..:..<..-c.s ose keke enn ee 16-4 days 
Verge Gmrenny Ol DONE NU DAE Pel EON Tee on. oye ay. ale unbhe e ciplp a! daca Ogee, ee oe $31.60 
Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment..................00.00.000000 00 Le $ 1.92 


TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT MAY 31, 1945 
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Occupational Groups Male Female Total 
J rolessional and Managerial Worktis7a yon... cic. eases ck ee ee ee ee 310 90 400 
Clerical Workers. 00a: pment Sr age te: SIN Pete ioc. cc eae ve vn sbolien a cathic ipa ms ees 733 1, 226 1,959 
Bales Womens.) Woe: lui oe aU eee cd Le) ae RE Ne 409 810 1, 290 
Pervace WOPKETS! cu lcs icc eee COL Ca RE Cette cee re ees sR ee ee a kaa 922 537 1,466 
Aegnmoultural Workers and \Hisheraen ee Oey. vcd cose eee us os Le oe ts 4} 156 197 
Peed Workers. 60904) 2 /0..5. DUE a ob ot Re, sack oo tess asus ee ee a Oe 49 203 252 
Texileand Clothing Workersion sare oer oct aes wg beeen . uch ee 169 56 225 
OB REKS N's) RN ER eae ces io 5 apenatetebekays etetencs is 15S iclsaeneee orn: shea Meee enc ee ee a Live cui ta ee a 6 
Sawant! and Wood Operators: -.ccuecetin Geheus 4 ene ke hs «chiens ue heh ME ge A ELAR | ean ore 46 
Printing: Worker... :5iyi 4. Morea eee Eee. aaa. ot ee RM Pel PR eh a paPndiae Sak 24 
shoeland Leather Workers... co. Mu ee...s +s ndactan na ees. See el hoe OL Dae eee 31 
mune, Clay aud Glass Workers see ee se. ae Le a ee he Ge MWe? sees aa 6 
Hleetsical Workers.) ts teen mealneunceison., .zangaen ss. Ae SRY enum C2 Bin i Spr air et as 96 
COSUMAner se. UR as EC eee hee Ne, ake Ye, ke, Sew tulg Aiea 1 3 AS. el habit i i tsb 754 
Other Miners (except coal) ery. eee eee ss odbc RN)... ko ee eat romet ete 21 
Construction Workers (except Carpenters) 5 <.oi5.5,6.0 0 «oss psassasevnssind scbiowinin di ctou fotsheg ocat an. AL gai) secede ect esee 215 
RAE DOUG UR Ae cl sais se RM TE eI Ss SOME sina Ss buh ged cos Wee ods MB een at BSD sulle yeast th 01 2 445 
Machine Shop Workers and Operators a5. di o/s opujeg avleteinvcsvcsdeedsccicssfochel te 7B Dene levee agape Rae 236 
peer metal Workers stn tye on Met tects ae hoe hig o Paks: gisitretibac cane aman eon abe 34 30 64 
Youndry, Smelter and other Metal Workersyyi4:5.yeueeiwes «cys PLE 278 415 693 
Miscellaneous Dicilled Workers. eens tome se cuca cen eke oe en tt ere 1,042 840 1, 882 
Autoniobile and Other, Mechanies! Wie). cls. ee ne ee US eal bur eel gra oats 163 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour...............00.000000 00000 lle WS eA i [ene Selects re 1,776 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour................cc0000 cece lee 2,201 2,238 4,469 
OLENA: «Bie Wem EES Rees Ae cte weo pu, b altace e Bete Mice ne ata 10, 044 6,601 16, 645 
TABLE 7.-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
MAY 31, 1945 
19 and less 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up ToTaLs 
M EF M F M F M F M F M F Males | Females Total 


CANADA.... 504) 1,017) 1,471] 3,105} 2,169] 1,809] 1,525} 495] 1,019 90}. 3,356 85 10, 044 6, 601 16, 645 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of Canadian U mpire Under 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


ee Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions of appeals heard by the Canadian 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
Other decisions were published in the April 
issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE page 534; May 
issue, page 733; and June issue, page 883. The 
selected decisions are classified under two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU—B.32 (April 24, 1945) 


The claimant asked that his claim for benefit 
be antedated, giving as his only reason for the 
delay in filing hts application, his ignorance of 
the provisions of the Act; HELD Ignorance 
of the Act does not constitute good cause for 
delay in making application for benefit. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man aged 52, was 
employed as a civilian watchman by the Air 
‘Force. His employment terminated on Octo- 
ber 31, 1944, but he did not apply for benefit 
until November 10 and at that time requested 
that his claim be antedated to the date of 
separation from employment. 

The Insurance Officer refused the request 
for antedating on the grounds that the claim- 
ant did not show good cause for the delay in 
making application for benefit. 

The claimant appealed from this decision 
to the Court of Referees and in a majority 
decision the Court upheld the decision of the 
Insurance Officer. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. The appeal was considered 
without an oral hearing. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the request 
for antedating should not be granted and gave 
as his reasons: 

The sole reason given for failure to claim 
benefit at the time of separation from employ- 
ment is ignorance of the law. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act has been 
in operation for approximately three and one- 
half years and it is reasonable to assume that 
by this time its more important provisions are 
known to those who are intended to benefit 
by the provisions of the Act. There was a 
time when the lack of knowledgé of the 
requirements in connection with the making 
of an application for benefit was quite under- 


standable but that can no longer be accepted 
as a valid reason for failure to apply for 
benefit after the employment has been ter- 
minated. 


CU—B.33 (April 24, 1945) 


The claimant became unemployed on July 
15 and on her doctor’s orders took a rest until 
September 15 when she filed a claim for benefit. 
On October 26 she refused to apply for a posi- 
tion at a salary considerably lower than that 
which she had previously received, claiming 
that the employment was not suitable on that 
account. The Insurance Officer disqualified 
her for recevpt of benefit on the ground that a 
reasonable period of time had elapsed since 
she became unemployed on July 15 and, for 
that reason, the employment offered could be 
considered suttable employment within the 
meaning of the proviso to Section 31 of the 
Act; HELD: For the purposes of the Act the 
claimant’s period of unemployment did not 
commence on July 15 but rather on Septem- 
ber 14, and as she had been unemployed only 
for a little more than a month, the employ- 
ment offered could not be considered as sutt- 
able within the meaning of the proviso to 
Section 81 of the Act. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married woman aged 44 
years, was employed as a comptometer oper- 
ator by an industrial corporation from Decem- 
ber 22, 1942 until July 15, 1944 and during that 
period received a salary of $100.64 per month. 
The claimant’s doctor advised her to take two 
months’ rest from her work. She followed his 
advice and on September 15 applied at the 
Local Office for employment. At the time of 
making her application for employment there 
was no suitable employment available. On 
September 21, she submitted her application 
for insurance benefit. 

On October 26, the claimant was offered 
employment in the same line of work but at 
a salary of $19.00 per week. She refused this 
employment on the ground that it was unsuit- 
able by reason of low wages and by reason of 
the fact that the employment was temporary 
in nature. The Insurance Officer then dis- 
qualified her for receipt of further benefit as 
from October 26, on the ground that she had 
refused an offer of suitable employment. Dur- 
ing the period of her unemployment she had 
been referred to a position as comptometer 
operator, paying a salary cf $25.00 per week 
but, although she applied immediately, she 
learned that the position had already been 
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filled. Subsequently, some eighteen days after 
she had been disqualified, she was offered and 
accepted employment as a comptometer oper- 
ator at a salary of $21.00 a week. 

The claimant appealed from this decision to 
the Court of Referees which, by a majority 
decision, upheld the Insurance Officer. The 
decision of the Court of Referees was based 
on sub-paragraph (ili) of Section 31 (b) of 
the Act, the Court apparently being of the 
view that a reasonable time had elapsed during 
which it was not possible for her to get em- 
ployment at her former salary and, further, 
that the salary offered was not lower than that 
recognized by good employers. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons that: 

The decision of the Court of Referees 
appears to be based on the premise that the 
period of unemployment commenced on July 
15 and that, when she applied for benefit late 
in September, she had already been unem- 
ployed for more than two months. This is 
hardly a proper assessment of the facts. Dur- 
ing the period from July 15 to September 15, 
the claimant was taking a rest on her doctor’s 
instructions and quite properly had not applied 
for employment and certainly in that sense 
could not be regarded as being unemployed. 
As a matter of fact, the claimant was simply 
not available for employment during that 
period. Accordingly, when, on October 26, the 
Insurance Officer disqualified her for receipt 
of further benefit, she had for the purposes of 
the Act been -unemployed for only a. little 
more than a month. In these circumstances 
it cannot be said that a reasonable time had 
elapsed and it is considered that she was within 
her rights in refusing employment at a lower 
rate of remuneration than she had been accus- 
tomed to receive. It is significant, too, that 
during the period of unemployment she had 
been offered employment as a comptometer 
operator at a higher rate of remuneration than 
what would be paid in the temporary position 
which she refused and which was the basis of 
disqualification by the Insurance Officer. 
Furthermore, it was only eighteen days after 


the disqualification that she was again offered ' 


employment as a comptometer operator at a 
higher rate of remuneration than that which 
she had refused. All of these circumstances 
point to the fact that she was quite justified 
in refusing temporary employment at a rate 
which was apparently low, not only in compari- 
son with what she had formerly been paid, 
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but in comparison with what was being paid 
by other employers in the same area for the 
same type of work. 


CU—B .34 (April 26, 1945) 


The claimant was notified of an offer of 
employment by means of a telephone call by 
an Officer of the Local Office of the Commis- 
ston. The Court of Referees was of the opinion 
that a telephone call was not a proper means 
of notifying a claimant of vacant employ- 
ment; HELD: the telephone ts a proper means 
of communication as between'a Local Office 
of the Commusston and a clavmant, in order to 
notify a claimant of an offer of employment. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a single girl aged 19 years, 


_ was employed as a salesgirl in a departmental 


store and by reason of poor health found it 
necessary to leave her employment on July 1, 
1944 to take a rest. On September 8, she filed 
a claim for benefit and her claim was allowed. 
On September 21, the Local Office of the Com- 
mission telephoned her, advising her of a pos- 
sible vacancy which would be suitable for her 
and requesting that she call at the office 
immediately. 

The claimant says that she thought that she 
recognized the voice on the telephone as that 
of one of her friends whom she suspected of 
playing a hoax. Accordingly, she did not call 
at the Local Office until the following morning. 
However by that time the vacancy had been 
filed. Because of the delay in reporting at 
the Local Office, the Insurance Officer dis- 
qualified her. 

The claimant appealed from this decision to 
the Court of Referees and the Court unant- 
mously allowed her claim. 

From this decision the Insurance Officer 
appealed to the Umpire on the ground that 
the claimant was negligent in not complying 
with the telephone request to report at the 
Local Office and against the finding of the 
Court of Referees that a telephone call is not 
a& proper means of communication with an 
insured person. 

DEcISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons: 


Dealing with the second point, as it is the 
point involving a real question of principle, 
the conclusion arrived at is that the telephone 
is a proper means of communication as between 
a Loeal Office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and a benefit claimant. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission has the 
responsibility imposed upon it by a statute, 
of operating a national employment service 
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and it goes without saying, that the service 
must be the most efficient service that it is 
possible to attain. It is obvious that the 
Commission in its Local Offices must use all 
of the normal modern means of quick com- 
munication. The telephone is quite a normal 
method for the transaction of daily business. 
There is no doubt that the Local Offices of 
the Commission must use the means of com- 
munication which will give the greatest assist- 
ance in effecting prompt placement of unem- 
ployed persons. 
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The claimant says, however, that she did not 
believe that the call was from the Local Office 
and she should be given the benefit of the 
doubt in that regard. 

The decision of the Court of Referees inso- 
far as it relates to the proper means of com- 
munication between a Local Office and a 
benefit claimant is reversed but on the ques- 
tion of the negligence of the claimant in not 
reporting forthwith to the Local Office, the 
appeal of the Insurance Officer is disallowed 
for the reasons already stated. 


Immigration to Canada During 1944-45 


“7 ‘HERE was a substantial increase in the 

number of immigrants entering Canada for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, com- 
pared with that of the preceding fiscal year, 
according to figures released by the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. 

During the period April, 1944, to March, 
1945, a total of 15,3806 immigrants came to 
Canada, representing a 69 per cent increase 
over the number of persons (9,040), entering 
the country during the corresponding period 
of 1943-44, 

Immigration to Canada reached its lowest 
ebb during the calendar year 1942 when 
only 7,576 persons settled in the country 
(L.G., Feb. 1943, p. 214). This was the smaill- 
est figure since Confederation. The peak 
figure was reached in 1913 during which year 
there were over 400,000 immigrants to Canada. 

In the period under review, the greatest 
number of immigrants, 9,943, were from the 
British Isles, an increase of 132-4 per cent 
over the 4,278 persons entering Canada from 
this source during the comparable period in 
1943-44. From the United States there were 
4,624, an increase of 4:1 per cent over the 
1943-44 figure of 4,441. 


An increase occurred in the number of per- 
sons classified as belonging to Northern 
European races, of from 203 in the period 
1943-44 to 444 in the year 1944-5. Of this 


total 13 were Belgian, 12 Danish, 28 Dutch, 
2 Finnish, 305 French, 55 German, 1 Icelandic, 
13 Norwegian, 6 Swedish, and 9 Swiss. 


There were 295 immigrants in the group 
classified as “Other Races”. Of these 18 were 
Czech, 93 Hebrew, 26 Italian, 19 Magyar, 23 
Negro, 43 Polish, 14 Ruthenian, and 12 Spanish. 
The remaining 47 were of 20 different races. 


Of the total number of immigrants, 2,628 
were adult males, 7,725 adult females, and 


-4,953 children under eighteen years of age. 


Classified according to occupation, the num- 
ber was divided as follows: 


Males Females Children 


Farming! , ai. i 266 128 122 
Labouring ..... 647 157. 122 
Mechanics ...... 625 149 151 
Wrading (id). . dite 401 438 170 
Minitty tciadotT.« 84 4 1 
Female Domestic 

Servants ..... — 367 74 


Other Classes. ... 605 6,482 4,313 


Of the 15,306 persons entering this country 
the destination of the largest number, 6,310, 
was Ontario, while the remainedr were divided 
as follows: Nova Scotia, 2,256; New Bruns- 
wick, 713; Prince Edward Island, 78; Quebec, 
2,389; Manitoba, 672; Saskatchewan, 630; 
Alberta, 792; British Columbia, 1,459; Yukon 
Territory, 5; Northwest Territories, 2. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


R FPoRTS recelved in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of May, 1945, as reported by employ- 
ers:—For the fifth successive month there 
was a general downward trend in industrial 
activity according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The index number of employment at May 1, 
1945, was 175-5, as compared with 176:9 a 
month earlier and 178-2 at May 1, 1944 and 
also at May 1, 1943. 

The Bureau’s report was tabulated from 
data received from 15,232 establishments, in 
which the employees numbered 1,789,970. This 
was less by 14,234, or 0-8 per cent than the 
personnel reported at the beginning of April. 
In the Dominion as a whole, there was a sub- 
stantial recession in manufacturing, from which 
12,233 men and women were laid off by the 
co-operating establishments. Among the non- 
manufacturing industries there was a marked 
reduction in logging, the number released by 
the camps. reporting being 18,718 persons. 
Although the reduction was on a smaller scale 
than at May 1, 1944, it exceeded the average 
of the years since 1920. Employment increased 
in services, communications, transportation, 
construction and maintenance. 

The average earnings per employee advanced 
from $32.00 at April 1, to $32.55 at the begin- 
ning of May, as compared with $32.26 at 
May 1, 1944 and $30.59 at May 1, 1943. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission:—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
during May, the number being 8,825 as com- 
pared with 8,480 in April and 4,654 in May, 
1944, 


Report on employment conditions, June, 
1945:—Labour demand in Canadian indus- 
tries excluding agriculture dropped sharply 
during the month as more workers were made 
available due to lay-offs resulting from cut- 
backs in war production and to the return to 
industry of Armed Service personnel. Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Officers reported 
that manpower requirements at June 21 


totalled 135,973; this was 10,814 less than the 
number of workers required four weeks earlier. 
However, the supply of available workers, as 
indicated by the number of applicants regis- 
tered at employment offices but not yet refer- 
red to specific jobs, rose steadily during this 
period, and at June 22 totalled 45,181, an 
increase of 5,265 during the month. 


Applications for Employment, Vacancies 
and Placements, May, 1945.—Reports re- 
ceived from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the four-week period 
May 4 ito May 31, 1945, showed a moderate 
decrease in the average daily placements as 
compared with those of the four-week period 
ending May 3, and a more noteworthy loss in 
comparison with the five weeks April 28 to 
June 1, 1944. The most outstanding changes 
under the first comparison were declines in 
manufacturing, services and trade. Under the 
second comparison, apart from slight increases 
in finance and insurance and fishing, hunting 
and trapping, all industrial groups recorded 
losses; the most noteworthy being in manu- 
facturing, forestry and logging, and services. 
Vacancies during the four weeks numbered 
182,908. There were 167,010 applications for 
employment and 118,483 placements were 
effected in regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members increased fractionally during 
the quarter ending March 31, though remain- 
ing less than one per cent. At the beginning 
of January the figure was 0-6 per cent while 
at March 31, 1945, it was 0-7 per cent. 

The March, 1945, figure was based on 
returns from 2,337 local labour organizations, 
having a total membership of 421,779 persons. 





Total employment in Canada.—<A_pre- 
liminary estimate of Canada’s total manpower 
distribution made by the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch of the Department of Labour indi- 
cates that at April 1, 1945, 4,296,000 persons 
14 years of age and over were gainfully occu- 
pied, of whom 3,246,000 were in non-agricul- 
tural industry, including 901,000 in war indus- 
try. In addition there were 762,000 persons in 
the Armed Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1945, as 
Reported by Employers 


HE monthly survey of the employment 
situation as at May 1, 1945 (depicting the 
situation existing just before V-E Day), shows 
that for the fifth successive month, there was 
a generally downward trend in industrial activ- 
ity. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated data from 15,232 establishments in which 
the employees numbered 1,789,970; this was 
less by 14,234, or 0-8 per cent, than the per- 
sonnel reported at the beginning of April. 
Although the loss is contra-seasonal according 
to the experience of pre-war years, it repeats 
the movement indicated at May 1 in 1944 and 
1948, in each of which, indeed, the general 
contraction was on a larger scale. The shrink- 
age in employment at the date under review 
was accompanied by a moderate increase in 
the payrolls disbursed as compared with 
April 1, when the observance of the Easter 
holidays had resulted in lowered earnings. 


Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
number of employment at May 1, 1945, was 
175-5, as compared with 176-9 in the preceding 
month, and 178-2 at May 1 in 1944 and also 
in 1943. With the exception of those two 
years, employment at the date under review 
was at a higher level than in any other May 


in the record, Since the latest decline was 
contrary to the usual trend at the time of year, 
there was a falling-off in the seasonally-cor- 
rected index, which fell from 187-4 at the first 
of April to 182-2 at the beginning of May. 

A brief review of the situation at May 1 as 
compared with April 1 shows curtailment in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. The declines in Ontario were most note- 
worthy, over 12,000 persons having been 
released by the firms furnishing information in 
this province. The reductions in Quebec and 
the Western Provinces were generally 
moderate. 

In the Dominion as a whole, there was a 
substantial recession in manufacturing, from 
which 12,233 men and women were laid off by 
the co-operating establishments. The tendency 
in the production of durable and of non-dur- 
able manufactured goods was unfavourable, 
some 7,400 persons being released from the 
former and over 5,100 from the latter; central 
electric stations, however, showed heightened 
activity. Employment in iron and steel plants 
was particularly affected by the curtailment in 
operations, over 6,700 employees having been 
released therefrom. In this group, which for 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting in comparison with the average number 
of employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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over five years has been almost exclusively 
engaged on war production, the index, at 
291-6, was 12-7 per cent lower than a year 
ago, being also the lowest indicated since the 
early summer of 1942. However, employment 
in these industries at the date under review 
was still some three times as great as at Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 

Within the non-durable goods industries, the 
largest reduction at the first of May as com- 
pared with April 1 took place in the chemical 
industries, from which nearly 2,300 persons 
were released. Textiles also showed a con- 
siderable decline of a seasonal character. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
there was a marked reduction in logging, the 
co-operating camps releasing 18,718 persons in 
a seasonal movement which considerably ex- 
ceeded the average in the experience of the 
years since 1920, although it was on a smaller 
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scale than at May 1, 1944.. Mining was slacker, 
the largest loss taking place in the production 
of metallic ores; a falling-off was also indi- 
cated in retail trade. On the other hand, 
employment increased in services, communica- 
tions, transportation and construction and 
maintenance. The expansion in the last-named 
was substantial, nearly 15,200 persons being 
added to the staffs of the contractors making 
returns. Most of the gain was in work on the 
roads, 


Payrolls 


The reduction of 0-8 per cent in the number 


~in recorded employment at May 1 as com- 


pared with April 1 was accompanied by an in- 
crease of 0-9 per cent in the disbursements in 
salaries and wages. These rose from $57,739,- 
543 in the last return, to $58,262,067 at the 
beginning of May. The higher payrolls 


TABLE i-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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accompanying lowered employment were 
largely due to the resumption of operations on 
a& more usual scale following the loss of time 
during Easter week, which had fallen within 
the preceding period of observation. The aver- 
age earnings per employee advanced from $32 
at April 1 to $32.55 at the beginning of May, 
as compared with $32.26 at May 1, 1944, and 
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$30.59 at May 1, 1943. 


The latest figure is 
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below that indicated at March 1, 1945, but is 
otherwise the highest in the record of some 
four years. In the last 12 months, the index 
of payrolls has fallen by 0-5 per cent while the 
decline in the index number of employment 
in the eight leading industries has amounted 
to 1-5 per cent. 

Including the statistics for financial institu- 
tions, the latest survey shows a total of 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at May 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, as at May 1, 1945 and April 1, 
1945, with Comparative Figures for May 1, 1944 where Available, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Index Numbers of 
Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings at Aggregate 


Weekly Payrolls 


May | April] May | May | April] May | May | April) May 
1, 1945}1, 1945)1, 1944/1, 1945}1, 1945/1, 1944/1, 1945/1, 1945/1, 1944 


Employment 
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Em- Weekly 
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Reported at 
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(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimces................... 146,165 |- 4,348,810 
Prince E.dwardJisiangd. 3. ee. 2,348 64,000 
INGiva SCOULAR cans thle oe eee ee 82,142 | 2,697,680 
New. Brunswachs two. i8foancacs okt 55, 615 1, 587,130 
Quebec ee et ey 551,201 | 17,217,994 
ODELADIO. ks ec AER oe 744,636 | 24,736,036 
Prairie Provimeces.......... ..e0cnecccee>- 192,502 | 6,208,653 
WEN UGE ores MO We me LS 89,105 | 2,845, 645 
Naskatchewanleneujet.. soca eee 37,971 1,162,791 
DU SLES eR SOO NSN RIMM A AL 65,426 | 2,200,217 
British Columbia..................... 161,526 | 5,750,574 
CANADAL .....5..¢.0%55.-.000- 1,789,970 | 58,262,067 
(b) Crtres 
Montreal...) 04 eds. oi. be ntcepeee ce ebe 273,991 | 8,958,572 
suche Cit Sic ca ee ee eee ee 33, 703 998,491 
OLODLO, . 15 BWA Bean o's Hee eRe ce 248,814 | 8,213,841 
Ottawa... ods Rigges: «sem pee ee 21,316 615, 534 
Hamaulton..1. snags. tee eRe ee 59,856 | 2,033,752 
Wandsor... (vga aad... sb eee ee 37,699 | 1,613,347 
Winnipeg’. t.). aur. sa eee ce ee 58,423 1, 735, 075 
Wancouvert.n. resco ee ee 80,515 | 2,797,088 
bahia OF Sikes: vis os he eRe oe 26, 638 835, 180 
Sea OUT. 224155 Boe e sic sa) Roe Bee adele ne 14, 538 436, 903 
Sherbrooke. :> ans... o. Slap os 9,265 248, 886 
hres: Rivers). .cus: .. <<a Sepees ue 10, 984 332,093 
Kitehener-Waterloo........4-acs-. seen 16, 404 495, 814 
Ton dons: bisa aae: 2 <kee eeteeee 21,017 629, 852 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 14, 592 518, 421 
Ween a0: Vcac ae os Nath meen ee 10,099 285, 012 
Saskertoontt sce rasa clu heoceteeern eres 5, 884 158,197 
Calgary cde a gages ans eee n eee 17, 440 562, 634 
HGAGN EON 0s. es Acts x te ee ee 16, 336 482,539 
WACtOnIaR EAE naa ck stein whet ene eee eee 14, 387 485,021 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturingacsagen): «/ceone seme oer 1,104,592 | 37,092, 437 
Durable: Goodsis.... gece ee 577,568 | 21,354,975 
Non-Durable Goods.........- Shae 508,770 | 15,045,070 
Electric Light and Power............ 18, 254 692,392 
ogee), sob iaeatiae ? ois ere ee ee 62,029 | 1,663, 967 
LCN NNR Bote pe Gr GR avin Wee, 68,626 | 2,694,449 
Cominunicationsrers: 2 seen nee eee 30, 192 945,325 
Auransporta tion. se. / oa sae een eee 160, 601 6,164, 842 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 126,544 | 38,670,723 
Services sera: Ae tase ce 50, 100 1,002, 145 
yess Cc Ae i Rnd SRO ee «a ale ME 187,286 | 5,028,179 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,789,976 | 58,262,067 
EST ANI CEI CR PVsten. rea ce en ee 66, 651 2, 242,181 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,856,621 | 60,504,248 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


$ $ $ 







115-9 
114-9 
119-3 
110-8 
121-6 
1li-7 
109-§ 
110-8 
102-5 
113-2 
135-9 


116-5 


31-88 
26-86 
33-4] 
29-53 
30-59 
32-97 
31-82 


133-9 
164-2 
129-0 


coerce ey SUE OF 4UO Lie ee eee | SAV OU) S40°O!|...4.6e 


sew ee ef SYUU VUE FVUETUL see en ef LUG TU} LOU sb]. cw ewe 


coos eef 0G SF} SHO UL ee ene ef LUMENS] ATI*Ul cee ge 


See eof RAN RRL ON ae ete oof ee RE Dt ono ahale 


eee cf RAMS SLM lice a wee | SOE TS LOS “a8 . ons b-0 


sre ececenn fh RRO EE REO eee ee icf eee REO oe aie Sie 


Seis oer af RPP REE Ui ete cic f SOE el COE Ub oe op ieyete 


teeeeat LOS) ALG Ol sce cig ef SAU S EEUU M) 55s crete 


161-9 
178-8 
145-4 
112-4 
175-2 
102-5 
134-0 
150-5 

90-5) 
148-0 
124-4 
145-4 





33-64 
32-59 


129-4} 129-2) 122-3 
144-8) 143-5) 145.2 - 


non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber 
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1,856,621 persons in recorded employment, 
whose earnings at May 1 amounted to $60,504,- 
248; the same establishments had reported a 
personnel of 1,870,879 at the beginning of April, 
when their disbursements in weekly salaries 
and wages had totalled $59,978,184. The per 
capita figure in the nine major industrial 
groups, including finance, stood at $32.59 at 
the beginning of May, as compared with $32.06 
a month earlier, and $32.27 a year ago. In the 
latter comparison, there has been a reduction 
of 1-4 per cent in recorded employment in 
the nine leading industries, accompanied by 
that of 0-3 per cent in the weekly payrolls. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the major indus- 
trial divisions, the previnces and economic 
areas and the leading industrial cities, with 
comparisons as at April 1, 1945, and May 1, 
1944, Table I contains a monthly record for 
the eight leading industries as a whole and for 
manufacturing, showing the movements of 
employment and payrolls since 1941. 

The disbursements of the co-operating firms 
at June 1, 1941, are used as the base in calculat- 
ing the index numbers of payrolls. To pro- 
vide a comparison of the trends of employment 
and payrolls, the index numbers of employ- 
ment have been converted from their original 
base 1926—=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table 
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I shows that in the period for which informa- 
tion on payrolls is available, the number of 
persons on the staffs of establishments in the 
eight leading industrial groups has increased 
by 14-9. per cent, and the aggregate weekly 
earnings by 45-4 per cent. Including finance, 
the increase in employment from June 1, 1941, 
to May 1, 1945, amounted to 14-8 per cent, 
while the gain in the salaries and wages was 
44-8 per cent. As explained in previous reports, 
the following factors have been cited as mainly 
responsible for the much greater rise in the in- 
dicated salaries and wages than in employ- 
ment: (1) the concentration of workers in the 
heavy manufacturing industries, where rates 
of pay are above the average and, in addition, 
there has been a considerable amount of 
overtime work; (2) the payment of cost-of- 
living bonuses to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which these allowances were calculated 
were increased on more than one occasion 
before their incorporation in the basic wage 
rates as from February 15, 1944; (3) the pro- 
gressive up-grading of employees as they gain 
experience in their work; and (4) the payment 
of higher wage-rates in a great many cases. 
The above-named factors as a result of war- 
time conditions have reacted particularly 
favourably upon the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries, in which the rise in em- 


TABLE ITI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








=| 
= 
ce < ° 1S ° o oO 3 
a) Pree iseee sf ot ga Pm tee Bae ee eee alee 
2 pose | Beat S68 ie Be feet) ie dige -[. adobe tgs tamtor lute 
6) Se (eG Bale wa o ra AO. = a =< eat@) 
Mav al.1929). ...i06 116-2 LOS «Si: Bess 25. icra pet Bie < ess wc 107-3 123-8 WO 7 tee ticce [aie teres cee ae 111-6 
May ahs 1930). nce 111-4 Be she Naa. Wie MAA so oc de, OMIM aoe ce ote 106-1 115-7 109° 2: | Eevee sei. cee eae aoe 110-7 
Mayank, (L031 .. pate 102-2 MOSS WY. steep. | tae. Meters cs 102-3 103-8 ROO ZO Fleece, Seep pees eereteirnc bie ok hea 96-1 
May wt 19325. te cyac 87-5 Sis Silene: level) ciclo SeINeRs «cos a 86-0 89-5 SU Orlie eecde ee eter seeker: 82-7 
Mag. ote 19332) 2 2en 77-6 SU lee tas Baal eee a oes eke 75-4 79-5 TO OPN Sea Rata Ip aha eel] cet IRE RI 72-2 
May’ Bh. 19340 2ib ee 92-0 OSES [ite weal: Sena alec Se 85-5 98-5 Bosal cracaue << lar naantoer haat 88-4 
May 1, 1935....... 95-2 G7 Ag lites maens | ti  Roe RL ea oe 89-7 101-7 Sh RO i RS ae NR inte’ a, He 92-6 
May ob, 1936) . 02 or 99-5 POSE 4 aS ee eal otra a ec oes ae © 96-4 103-4 ODS TAA tens creck RI 3 se een es ate 99-0 
Mave i19374 eee 106-3 LOr 7. ewer. eels. ae eR co ook 105-2 111-2 DS 2) ores ieee ainuinlnh aoe 103-4 
Moy. ohs, 1988 hp. ee 107-4 107-3 72-6 116-5 98-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 90-3 89-2 95-0 102-8 
May ek, 19308. -= =. 106-2 100-2 82-2 114-4 84-1 111-6 107-9 94-5 90-7 98-2 97-7 103-3 
Mayle 19403. ..64- 114-3 112-8 86-4 124-0 100-7 113-9 121-0 100-2 97-6 103-6 102-0 107-2 
May of. 19414 2) en 145-5 136-5 96-8 156-2 115-2 146-8 156-5 124-1 120-5 122-1 131-1 132-7 
May si 19425 55 ae 167-4 156-7 94-4 179-3 132-3 177-9 175-9 130-9 129-1 118-5 141-9 158-8 
May 1, 1943-...... 178-2 170-6 102-3 194-1 145-0 192-0 181-8 135-9 135-0 125-6 144-2 186-8 
May 1, 1944....... 178-2 176-6 123-1 200-3 149-5 190-4 180-8 141-0 138-2 130-6 152-2 183-3 
Jane ots L045. seine 180-4 182-5 123-2 187-9 179-3 191-1 184-2 149-2 145-0 141-1 160-9 173-9 
Heb vate 1945)0)5, cn 178-9 179-9 123-7 192-4 167-6 189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 134-8 156-5 172-0 
Mar. (f, 19457. & (cn 178-2 179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 188-5 184-2 141-2 137-6 130-9 153-3 172-0 
ADT el O45) he nen 176-9 180-5 121-0 192-3 169-2 185-2 183-0 141-2 137-3 132-2 153-2 173-0 
Mia ily 1OS5E | bene 175-5 183-1 113-9 196-7 170-1 184-9 180-1 139-3 135-2 132-0 150-3 172-4 
Relative Weight of 
Employment. by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas at 
Mavala l04 ier. 100-0 7:8 fil 4-6 3-1 30-8 41-6 10-8 5-0 2-1 3-7 9-0 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ployment from June 1, 1941, to May 1, 1945, 
was 25:4 per cent, while that in the payrolls 
was 61-9 per cent. In spite of the recent 
decline in activity in manufacturing, these 
rates of increase considerably exceed those 


‘ 
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mentioned in preceding paragraphs as having 
been indicated in the eight and the nine lead- 
ing industries as a whole. 

With regard to the marked, variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industries 





Other lumber products: 4.0% 2k. M4. Se Os. BE 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees re 
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1 Relative May 1 April 1 May 1 May 1 
Weight 1945 1945 1944 1940 
61-7 210-6 212-9 223-2 125-7 
2-4 207-9 2US-2 215-0 137-4 
+2 140-5 133-7 127-8 115-9 
1-6 140-7 140-6 189-3 122-5 
1-0 129-2 128-9 127-2 120-5 
3°6 120-3 120-2 115-7 85-8 
1-9 97-6 97-1 92-2 74-5 
7 126-2 128-5 123-3 89-8 
1-0 200-4 199-9 196-7 120-4 
-03 27-7 28-6 29-3 61-5 
2-9 156-8 160-5 151-3 115-4 
4-8 138-1 137-5 133-3 112-9 
2-1 122-8 121-2 118-9 101-6 
9 212-4 213-6 206-8 139-9 
1-8 133-3 133-3 127-3 118-1 
1:3 179-4 181-3 163-7 108-4 
7:7 158-8 160-9 159-7 144.9 
2-8 157-5 160-0 159-0 158-2 
1-2 108-3 111-0 112-2 122-2 
“7 168-9 169-6 170-2 171-8 
7 617-6 627-5 600-7 510-7 
1-2 145-5 147-2 150-0 141-3 
2-8 162-0 163-0 160-7 136-6 
9 174-0 178-5 173-9 135-3 
6 135-8 145-8 130-8 134-5 
-8 256-7 253-6 236-3 171-6 
4-1 579-2 597-0 586-1 191-7 
“9 135-8 134-7 136-6 95-5 
1-0 143-2 140-5 135-6 133-9 
2+4 288-7 293-2 329-9 143-8 
22-2 291-6 296-6 334-2 122-2 
1-9 244-1 246-2 249-3 151-6 
1-3 217-1 220-6 222-6 132-9 
“7 143-4 135-2 121-7 77-7 
9-1 255-4 261-6 305-5 112-3 
2-3 278-1 285-8 286-5 164-9 
3-6 1251-8 1251- 1519-9 170-9 
3 193-7 193-8 164-3 134-8 
“§ 274-9 281-9 288-9 137-5 
“6 231-9 237-2 267-6 122-6 
3-9 328-4 338-6 383-4 129-6 
3-1 392-1 395-1 454-1 174-6 
9 214-1 213-7 207-5 165-2 
1-1 345-6 349-7 371-6 156-5 
3:5 205-8 267-6 162-4 60-5 
3°8 145-7 149-5 155-4 164-5 
1-4 92-7 94-8 97-0 86-2 
1-8 251-6 261-7 283-3 353-1 
“6 161-0 160-5 156-7 135-0 
1-7 112-6 112-1 106-1 83-8 
“4 126-4 127-2 128-2 90-0 
1-3 108-5 107-6 100-1 82-1 
9-6 124-4 120-7 126-9 88-8 
2-7 188-3 186-4 182-0 128-7 
4-9 107-0 107-2 105-1 77-2 
1-4 115-6 95-6 110-3 89-1 
7-0 98-8 87-0 87-2 68-4 
2-1 85-5 82-9 83-9 54-0 
2-9 131-6 87-8 99-8 91-7 
2-0 82-6 90-3 78-9 61-4 
2-8 202-4 261-1 200-7 138-2 
1-8 201-6 200-5 197-8 130-4 
1-0 204-0 202-3 205-6 151-8 
10-5 471-0 172-6 160-4 138-3 
7-7 177-8 180-4 167-7 143-6 
2-8 154-5 153-6 142-1 124-6 
106-9 175-5 176-9 178-2 114-3 
Meer ee 128-7 128-8 125-4 113-3 
SRA 9 o 133-1 133-0 129-9 106-1 
Sh sds ee 169-9 159-9 136-1 191-1 
Tareas Oe ee 120-6 121-3 118-7 117-9 
Rrdraee en tener n 173-2 174-5 175-6 114.2 


ported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 


reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
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The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported agere- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect varia- 
tion in the extent to which casual labour is 
used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is of course a factor 
of paramount importance. 


Semi-Annual Inquiry Into Sex Distribution in Industry 


At the beginning of April, 1945, the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics made its 
fourth semi-annual inquiry into the sex distri- 
bution of persons in recorded industry. The 
earlier surveys, commencing in October, 1942, 
had shown successive increases in the propor- 
tions of women per thousand workers of both 
sexes, although their number, like that of men, 
reached its maximum at October 1, 1943. How- 
ever, the latest survey indicates a general 
decline in the number and the ratio of women 
workers. 

Nevertheless, the employment of women 
continued to be a faetor of greater importance 
than it was in the autumn of 1942, or probably 
than in any earlier period. The point of 
interest in the latest survey is enhanced by 
the fact that it depicts conditions which existed 
a relatively short time before the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe. 

Reports were received covering 16,091 estab- 
lishments as at April 1, 1945. These showed 
staffs totalling 1,370,833 men and 488,857 
women, the latter constituting 267 per thousand 
of the total personnel of 1,869,690. The pro- 
portions of female workers at October 1, 1944 
was 271; at April 1, 1944, 270; at October 1, 
1943, 262; and at October 1, 1942, 235. 

After making allowances for the changes 
that have taken place in the establishments 
of the employers furnishing data, it was esti- 
mated that the total number of men in 
recorded employment had’ decreased by 40,000, 
or nearly three per cent, in the six months 


ending April 1, 1945. During the same period,. 


the number of women employees had fallen 
by some 25,500, or almost five per cent. The 
declines from October 1, 1944 were partly sea- 
sonal in character, a factor which also entered 
into the comparison with the figures for 
October 1, 1943, when employment was at an 
unusually high level. On the other hand, there 
was an increase of over 49,000, or roughly 11 
per cent, in the number of females reported 
at April 1, 1945, as compared with October 1, 
1942. 
Women Workers in Industry 


The proportion of women in recorded em- 
ployment in manufacturing increased up to 
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October 1, 1944, but according to the survey 
of April 1, 1945, both the number and propor- 
tion of female labour were lower than for any 
previous survey since October 1, 1942. 

Among the non-manufacturing classes as a 
whole, on the other hand, the numbers and 
ratios of women in recorded employment con- 
tinued to increase, reaching their highest point 
at April 1, 1945. It is probable, the report 
states, that many of those added to the pay- 
rolls more recently were part-time workers. 


Manufacturing—The manufacturers furnish- 
ing data for the survey of April 1, 1945, 
reported the employment of 812,827 men and 
304,106 women; the latter constituted 272 per 
thousand, a ratio which was exceeded at 
October 1, 1944 with 283 per thousand; at 
April 1, 1944, with 280 per thousand and at 
October 1, 1943, with 279 per thousand. How- 
ever, it was a considerable increase as com- 
pared with 257 per thousand at October 1, 
1942. Between October 1, 1944 and April 1, 
1945, there was a decline of slightly more than 
three per cent in the number of men and of 
between eight and nine per cent in the num- 
ber of women in recorded employment in 
manufacturing. The greatest declines in the 
number of women in recorded employment 
in manufacturing between October 1, 1944, and 
April 1, 1945, occurred in iron and steel, elec- 
trical apparatus and chemical plants and in 
food-processing—the last named being seasonal. 
The textile industries provided work for the 
largest number of female employees—84,042, 
or nearly 28 per cent. Their ratio per one 
thousand employees was 600, compared with 
601 at October 1, 1944 and 598 at April 1, 
1944, 


Non-Manufacturing—The number of women 
reported in non-manufacturing industries at 
April 1, 1945 was higher by 2-6 per cent than 
if was six months earlier. The ratio per thous- 
and workers also increased from 251 to 259. 
At April 1, 1944, it had been 234. 

Returns furnished by 2,737 trading establish- 
ments showed a total of 92,012 women in a 
staff of 188,540 at the beginning of April, 1945, 
an increase of between three and four per 
cent in the six months. However, there was a 
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falling off in the proportion of women from 
493 at October 1, 1944, to 488 per thousand. 

Financial institutions employed 36,023 
women, who constituted 540 per thousand as 
compared with 539 at October 1, 1944 and 
519 at April 1, 1944. 

Service establishments reported the employ- 
ment of 29,435 women and their ratio increased 
from 582 six months earlier to 593 at April 1, 
1945. The number of women reported as em- 
ployed in the communications division was 
17,056, a slight gain during the six months 
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period. Although there was a moderate rise 
in the number of women employees in logging 
there was a falling off in the ratio which they 
constituted of the total employees. In mining 
and transportation, the number and the propor- 
tions were both lower than at October 1, 1944. 

The following table shows the sex distribu- 
tion of persons in recorded employment in 
the provinces, the eight leading industrial cities 
and the main industrial groups as at April 1, 
1945, October 1 and April 1, 1944 and Octo- 
ber 1, 1948 and 1942. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN PROVINCES, LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL CITIES AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AS AT APRIL 1, 1945, OCTOBER 1 AND APRIUL1, 
1944, AND OCTOBER 1, 1948 AND 1942. 













April 1, 1945 October April October October 

1, 1944 1, 1944 1, 1943 1, 1942 

Geographical and S fs r= r=] 
Industrial Unit - © 2 ~ 
S g r=) q S q r=} g 

© SC) © S) ® 6) 5 3 

ee ce = = = = = = 
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(a) PROVINCES No. 



































Maritime Provinces........ 141, 825 117,987} 23,838) 83-2) 16-8] 83-9] 16-1] 83-3] 16-7] 84-2] 15-8] 86-7| 13-3 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,780 1, 880 900} 67-6] 32-4] 72-2} 27-8] 75-8] 24-9) 75-7| 24-3] 77-3] 22-7 
Nova Scotia............. 82,362 69,448) 12,914) 84-3) 15-7} 85-1] 14-9] 83-8] 16-2] 85-5] 14-5) 88-1] 11-9 
New Brunswick.......... 56, 683 46,659} 10,024) 82-3) 17-7| 82-7] 17-3! 83-1] 16-9] 82-2) 17-8] 84-8] 15-2 

Qiebec se mr cite | tee 569,757} 415,669) 154,088} 73-0} 27-0) 73-1) 26-9] 72-4] 27-6] 73-8] 26-2] 74-9] 25-1 

Ontantosheasree steeper 786,672} 552,023) 234,649] 70-2} 29-8) 69-2! 30-8] 69-6! 30-4| 69-8] 30-2] 73-3! 26-7 

Prairie Provinces........... 205, 066 153,098) 51,968} 74-7| 25-3) 75-0} 25-0] 75-0) 25-0] 76-5) 23-5] 80-7| 19-3 
Manitoba ssercst ee. ae 94,971 68,288) 26,683} 71-9} 28-1] 72-3] 27-7] 72-1] 27-9] 73-1] 26-9] 78-8] 21-2 
Saskatchewan............ 40, 657 30,709} 9,948] 75-5] 24-5) 76-2) 23-8! 76-5] 23-5! 78-4] 21-6] 81-4] 18-6 
UN ove nese ae ee 69, 438 4 101 P15, 3a7le 2ieol eed 7-9} 22-1] 78-2) 21-8] 80-1} 19-9} 83-0] 17-0 

British Columbia.......... 166,370 132,056} 34,314) 79-4) 20-6] 77-4] 22-6! 79-7| 20-3] 79-4] 20-6] 83-51 16-5 

CANADA............. 1,869,690) 1,370,833) 498,857] 73-3) 26-7) 72-9} 27-1] 73-0] 27-6] 73-8] 26-2! 76-5] 23-5 
(b) Cities 

Montreal, J200..10, 3aee 288,001 191,130} 96,871] 66-4) 33-6) 66-7] 33-3] 65-7! 34-3! 67-1] 32-9! 68-31 31-7 

Quebecnsiak lilac oeeaceane: 34,901 24,404) 10,497} 69-9] 30-1] 68-5] 31-5] 68-8] 31-2] 67-8] 32-21 64-8] 35-2 

"ROTOntO: aetheist tees to eee 263,380 158,955) 104,425} 60-4] 39-61 59-2] 40-8! 59-6) 40-4] 59-6] 40-4] 63-4] 36-6 

Ottawale.erre tenia. .me4 25,174 14,956] 10,215} 59-4] 40-6} 60-8! 39-2] 59-9] 40-1! 60-9] 39-1] 62-81 37-2 

Hamilton: 2.559) eh oie os 61,398 41,350) 20,048) 67-3] 32-7) 67-1] 32-9] 67-5] 32-5! 68-5! 31-5] 71-1] 28-9 

Windsor t/t ate pe Seay 38,744 31,325} 7,419] 80-9} 19-1] 81-4} 18-6] 82-5) 17-5} 82-0! 18-0] 85-1] 14-9 

Winnipeg icnimss:.; enor 62, 687 39,881) 22,806] 63-6] 36-4] 64-0} 36-0] 64-5] 35-5! 65-0] 35-0! 71-81 28-2 

VEN COUV CTs ocak a 83, 523 59,867} 23,656} 71-7| 28-3] 70-1) 29-9] 71-6} 28-4] 72-7| 27-3] 78-7] 21-3 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing.............. 1,116, 933 812,827) 304,106} 72-8] 27-2] 71-7| 28-3! 72-0} 28-0] 72-1] 27-9! 74-3] 25-7 
Durable Goods!.......... 585,264; 487,354] 97,910} 83-3} 16-7} 81-2] 18-8] 80-6] 19-4] 80-9] 19-1] 84-7] 15-3 
Non-Durable Goods...... 513,754) 309,992! 203,762) 60-3} 39-7| 59-8! 40-2] 60-1} 39-9] 59-6] 40-4] 61-41 38-6 
Electric Light and Power 17,915 15,481 2,434) 86-4) 13-6] 87-0} 13-0} 86-4} 13-6] 87-5] 12-5] 88-8] 11-2 
cs LT SA ee eee ee 80,380 78,996 1,384] 98-3 1-7} 98-1 1-9} 98-3 1-7) 97-6} 2-4) 98-2 1-8 

Mining. to eee 70,339 68, 251 2,088} 97-0) 3-0} 96-7] 3-3] 97-2! 2-8] 96-9 3-1} 98-0} 2-0 

Communications........,.. 30, 048 12,992} 17,056] 43-2) 56-8! 44-5! 55-5] 45-0] 55-0] 47-4] 52-6] 52-31 47-7 

Transportation......... 0:04. 155,910 142,954} 12,956; 91-7} 8-3} 91-5] 8-5) 91-7) 8-3] 92-0] 8-0] 94-01 6-0 

Construction and Mainten- 

Oncerte.s, «18 . SUE. Le 111, 262 107,465} 3,797) 96-6] 3-4] 97-3} 2-7] 96-5] 3-5] 97-7| 2-3] 98-6 1-4 
Ser vicest ac) sate 49,603 20,168) 29,435} 40-7) 59-3} 41-8! 58-2} 41-3) 58-7] 42-0] 58-0] 48-4] 51-6 
Ween ween ee tans os 188, 540 96,528) 92,012) 51-2} 48-8! 50-7] 49-3] 51-1] 48-9] 50-9] 49-1] 54-7] 45-3 
Eight Leading Industries] 1,803,015] 1,340,181 462,834) 74-3) 25-7] 73-9) 26-1) 73-9! 26-1) 74-7] 25-31 77-3] 22-7 
PINANCG Gest crn ee eee 66, 675 30,652} 36,023} 46-0) 54-0] 46-1] 53-9] 48-1] 51-91 49-2] 50-8] 55-1| 44-9 
Total—Nine Leading In- 

@ustries...3..-..0..0..0. 1,869,690) 1,370,833) 498,857; 73-3] 26-7] 72-9] 27-11 73-0] 27-0] 73-8] 26-2] 76-5) 23-5 





. 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with 
the exception of electric light and power. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, June, 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, The first section 
of the report deals with the Canadian Labour 
market by industry groups, while the second 
section gives a more detailed analysis of em- 
ployment conditions by regions. 


HE sharp downward trend in the man- 
power requirements of Canadian indus- 

try which became apparent immediately 
following V-E Day, May 8, has. continued 
throughout the month of June. Net labour 
Demand! at June 21, totalling 135,973 (94,940 
male and 41,033 female) was 10,814 less than 
the 146,787 workers required at May 24, four 
weeks earlier. In comparison with the high 
labour demand coincident with the invasion of 
Europe in June, 1944, requirements were 34,606 
less than the 170,579 workers needed at June 
22, the corresponding reporting date last year. 
Significantly, 74 per cent of the decline in the 
labour needs during the four-week period prior 
to June 21, 1945, was due to a drop of 7,987 in 
male labour requirements. The release of 
Armed Service personnel and lay-offs in war 
plants resulting from cancellations and cut- 
backs in war contracts are largely responsible 
for this drop in labour demand, as many of 
these workers have been absorbed by other 
hard-pressed industries. Forty-eight per cent 


of the decline in the demand for both male 
and female workers was in the Quebec Region 
with requirements dropping from 50,101 to 
44,934 during the four-week period. Contrary 
to the general trend in manpower requirements 
during the month, increased seasonal activities 
in the construction industry caused a substan- 
tial increase in demand for both skilled and 
unskilled workers. Table I shows Net Labour 
Demand by main industry group and by sex, 
as at June 21, with absolute and percentage 
change in total demand during the past four 
weeks, 

The number of Unreferred Applicants? has 
shown a steady rise since the low point at 
May 25, totalling 45,181 at June 22. This in- 
crease of 5,265 in the overall labour supply 
was due mainly to a sharp increase in the 
number of male applicants. However, in every 
region the supply fell far short of the demand, 
and this apparent increase in the supply of 
labour is probably due in large part to un- 
settled conditions resulting from cut-backs in 
war plants. Placement of applicants is compli- 
cated by the fact that many of them are 
located far from the centres where demand is 
concentrated; physical disability and lack of 
sufficient skill are also deterrent factors. It 
is expected that the number of unreferred 
applicants will continue to increase for some 
time as returning service personnel seek posi- 
tions which will provide a degree of per- 
manency together with the remuneration they 
desire. 


Net Labour Demand in A & B Priority Industries 


The decrease in labour demand during the 
past month was accelerated by the sharp 
decline in the requirements of high priority in- 
dustries. Sixty-one per cent of the total labour 
shortage at June 21 was a need for 82,845 
workers for war and essential civilian indus- 
tries, The manufacturing group accounted for 
almost half the demand. 


Logging 


With river-driving practically completed, 
demand in the logging industry, totalling 6,691 


1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting un- 
confirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in 
employment offices as at the date indicated. Uncon- 
firmed Referrals are applicants who have been referred 
to a specific job by an employment’ office and notifi- 
cation has not been received from the employer as 
to whether the person has been placed or rejected. 

2 Applicants who have not been referred to specific 
jobs as at the date indicated. 


at June 21, was about 1,800 less than at May 
24. However, with the summer program just 
getting under way, there is a steady demand 
for experienced bushmen, especially riggers. 
High school and university students are giving 
some assistance, and some farmers have helped 
cut in woods operations, on limited permits, 
in the off-season between seeding and haying. 


Mining and Primary Smelting 


From all regions come reports of the short- 
age of experienced miners, in some places so 
acute that the loss of even a few men would 
curtail the operating time of the mines. Most 
companies require only that applicants be 
physically fit and willing to work, as they are 
prepared to train them. The increased activ- 
ity in prospecting and drilling operations in- 
dicates that labour demand in this industry 
will remain high for some time. At June 21, 
labour requirements in the mining and primary 
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TABLE I.—NET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 21, 1945 


(excluding Agriculture) 








Change from 
Industry Male Female Total May 24, 1945 


Absolute | Percentage 


A and B Priority Industries— 





O me, 

TegEne Sf ROR. OBE ye RAE, SONAR NR ASE AR LCL. NEE a 3, 124 9 Suse —1,429 —31-3 
Tramibera. ee, Ahk ates DH, AS. OTE NR eS as 2,769 16 2,785 — 81 — 1-1 
Other Hogrings 235. Teese cere eet. ha ase ss. 770 3 773 — 372 —32-5 

PROtalrey tte: TR SAREL ALC ae a: See. ELA. 6, 663 28 6,691 —1,832 —21-5 
ining and Manufacturing— 
Cok Mining! Sires. UT oN eee aa ee ee. 1,527 32 1, 559 + 66 + 4-4 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
[ron andestecl: suena 2.5 tee eee eee mee eee ee 703 44 747 — 294 —28-2 
Nickel fey ft eee ae LN. Bey. Fae eee: . SUPA wos 3 1,845 bl 1, 856 + 412 +28-5 
ther Base Metals.) ape ters. cr ey Se ee ee Be: 1,136 10 sa ele 146 — 382 —25-0 
Other Mining and Oil Producing......................... 989 15 1,004 — 219 —17-9 
Aircraltand Pants 2a: Fat Sh. seh ee ek Pe Re 1,644 199 1,843 — 749 —28-9 
Shipbuildingand: Repairsisga0. sae eee kee cere 2,402 63 2,465 — 911 —27-0 
GinsiandAm munition? .. 922. .325. . iat. 2) SB? 777 496: 17273 — 246 —16-2 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles... 806 127 933 — 79 — 7-8 

Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
ES GQULPITICME) Lay... A SERS Re Oa PE EY PAN 3,403 464 3, 867 — 87 — 2-2 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment.................... 638 275 913 — 521 —36°3 
Other Machinery and Equipment......................-. 2,364 173 Dood — 142 — 5-3 
Whemicalsiand INon=Metallics. Feed eee eo. eo. sae. 2,170 464 2,634 — 318 —-10-8 
MOOG PPTOCESSINE: §. cae chee. oe ea ee eee Ree cs 2,826 T3ok 4,177 — 212 — 4-8 
'PExtites* ana" ETOduCtS Gates n ot em een Mee, ee 2,312 4,589 6,901 — 345 — 4-8 
Wood-Productews$. ccs th pps. Bee SSE: JOP oe. 3, 806 252 4,058 — 503 —11-0 
Pulp and Papers s..% oils. ee eee ee eee. Ee ee 593 235 828 — 172 —17-2 
Rubber and bea ther: Ay. er Ae Se es et 1,294 804 2,098 + 170 + 8-8 
OtheriMenulactunme. tea eS Seee..a ee ee 468 313 781 — 49 — 5-9 
"LOtaly Ae. S20. Se eS, tee. Meee ee 31,703 9,917 41, 620 —4,581 — 9-9 

(CONSETUCHION (te cect one Ste On Oe. eae eee: 4,881 40 4,921 — 497 — 9-2 

ratisporta tion t Pateis . OR See eee. tee. el eee eee 8,794 360 9,154 —1,270 —12-2 

Other RublienU tilities ; 15 4 1. pete mack Ree se re est | 1,272 596 1,868 — 213 —10-2 

Publuciand brofessional service see tee | eee cae 3,108 2,773 5, 881 — 46 — 0:8 

Trade, Finance and Other Service................0..ceeeee: 4,167 8,543 12,710 — 657 — 4.9 

Total A and B Priority Industries............. 60,588 225208 82,845 —9,096 — 9-9 
C and D Priority Industries— 

Og singe Sat) eS A, SR Sea oe eM 3, 643 13 3, 656 + 28 + 0-8 

Mining Sisco ea ane a eee arene ee ce Se oa oe 1,356 21 1,377 — 61 — 4-2 

Manulacturing 12ers et eee etre a, kee eres 6, 665 9,190 15, 855 —1,678 — 9-6 

Construction: 35. : ae eee oe eee ee ee ee 9,675 33 9,708 + 9651 +10-9 

Public tilities: ...; ee got ek ae Oe en 530 56 586 — 68 —10-4 

Trade. os... See ee. 4 4,732 3, 158 7,890 — 475 — 5-7 

Finance‘and: Insurance 46.42 fen ss oe eo ee oe 1,270 653 1,923 + 131 + 7-3 

BOT VACE Soi 0 ioe <i02sc ee eee Geen ee ee 6,481 5, 652 12, 133 — 546 — 4-3 

Total C and D Priority Industries............. 34,352 18,776 53,128 —1,718 — 3-1 
— 7-4 


GRAND TOTAL ©. 2.7.70 tees Boe oes RN c 94,940 41,033 135,973 —10,814 
 — SeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeee 


TABLE I.—NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JUNE 22, 1945 


ot 
TT Seq OOOOoeeOoooqoqoqoqoqoq0S=S=S$S$S$EES OSS eee 











Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 
Occupational Group ee ee eee ee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers...................000.. 1,663 539 2,202 1,644 278 1,922 
CienicalsWorkersiye. <0 0h spe ERE ee ee ree 2,004 4,319 6, 323 3,270 3,588 6, 858 
Sales*Workers 4.75.2, Ai) 9-1 Oe ee RL 2,070 1,875 3,945 1,531 2, 143 3,674 
Service Workers 2h. Vs... sen erecta cake dentaete.. 4,654 12,893 17,547 1,756 Pa BSH 4,083 

PIS WE LICL 8 cers. Cee ee ae ee Ee Pee Sek ee UM Sussex See ee AS eat ate 4 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.............0..cceccceeceee 39, 948 8,980 48,928 8, 458 2,639 11,097 
Textile and Clothing Workersiecc icc neckic ood baecosct nn. 1,630 6,921 8,551 151 557 708 
TLOR RCTS a. we ats 1, Oat a Ne ey, me, hee ee ks S522 0) |||. . cee 8, 225 ING. te 116 
MGaRerS RARE ee oe EO ety: Deere ees 3 Me okofe | lene arene 1, 888 LG 2iAlee c Meee 162 
ConstructionsWorkerseece ee eee renee ee. eee CPO al NEE Gan ae ae 8,374 143 Ol 5 eee ae 1,430 
Metalworkerss Go. os te eee ke Ee 5,622 226 5, 848 2,049 791 2,840 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 14, 209 1, 833 16, 042 4,550 1,291 5, 841 
bits allend Weneers 04a. As oO eR. ko gee 42,912 10, 667 53,579 11, 875 5, 624 17,499 
otal: 6200 aeey ae ee eee. seamed). - 93, 298 39,273 | 132,574 28,582 16,599 45,181 


oo eeeeeeeeeeEEE 
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smelting industries totalled 6,312, as compared 
with 6,729 a month earlier. A marked 
decrease in demand for workers in the iron and 
steel and other base metal mining and smelt- 
ing industries was partially offset by an in- 
crease in the demand for nickel miners, and 
2 slight rise in the requirements of the hard- 
pressed coal industry. As may be seen in 
Table I, the need for nickel miners at June 21, 
totalled 1,856, representing an increase of 412 
in four weeks; the influx of student labour 
for the summer months is scarcely enough to 
compensate for the loss of those workers on 
leave of absence to assist in farm operations. 
In the coal mines in the Maritimes, the chief 
need is for experienced workers at the mine- 
face, and so far not much relief has been 
afforded by the release of miners from the 
armed services. The lack of heavy labourers 
also constitutes a great handicap, often just 
as serious as the shortage of skilled workers. 


Manufacturing 


Cutbacks in war production since the end 
of the European war are reflected in a marked 
decline in the manpower requirements of the 
high priority manufacturing industries. During 
the four-week period from May 24 to June 21, 
labour demand in these industries dropped 
from 39,472 to 35,308; the decline in male 
labour requirements accounted for  three- 
quarters of this decrease. All manufacturing 
groups with the exception of the rubber and 
leather industry reported decreased manpower 
needs during the month; four industries en- 
gaged exclusively in the manufacture of war 
supplies (Aircraft and Parts, Shipbuilding 
and Repairs, Guns and Ammunition, and 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting 
Vehicles) accounted for 48 per cent of the 
decline. Nevertheless, in keeping with the im- 
portant role Canada is playing in the Pacific 
war, the labour needs of these four major 
war industries remain substantially high. Many 
workers who have been released from war 
plants due to cancellations and cut-backs in 
contracts, have been transferred to other 
essential industries, thus relieving the overall 
manpower shortage, 


Textiles and Products—The labour situation 
in the textile industries has not improved to 
any extent as a result of cancellations and cut- 
backs in military orders as the needs of the 
domestic market and Canada’s commitments 
to the United Nations and to UNRRA are 
keeping production requirements at a high 
level. The manpower requirements of this 
industry appeared slightly easier at June 21 
when 6,901 workers were needed as compared 
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with 7,246 workers four weeks earlier. Local 
Employment and Selective Service offices in 
recruiting labour, especially workers released 
from war plants, have been emphasizing the 
permanency of employment in this industry 
as well as the opportunity afforded to acquire 
a new trade. This, in addition to the higher 
priority rating accorded many establishments, 
and the relaxation of controls on women, is 
bringing some relief to this hard-pressed 
industry. 


Secondary Metals—In the Secondary Metal 
Industries including Machinery and Equip- 
ment the need for workers, especially for 
heavy labourers for foundries, remained high. 
The extensive construction program being car- 
ried on this season has increased the demand 
for heating and plumbing equipment and firms 
engaged in the manufacture of these supplies 
have increased their manpower requirements, 
causing total demand in this industry to rise 
from 532 at May 24 to 649 at June 21. The 
labour situation in the communication equip- 
ment industry, including radios and radio 
parts, showed some improvement during the 
month with 253 workers required at June 21 as 
compared with 526 at May 24. 


Food Processing—The food processing indus- 
tries, especially the meat packing houses, have 
been afforded some relief through the tempor- 
ary employment of agricultural workers be- 
tween seeding and haying operations and by 
students working in this industry during the 
summer months. As the canning and preserv- 
ing season is just beginning, labour require- 
ments in this industry can be expected to in- 
crease sharply within the next few wecks. 


Construction 


With the building season well under way, 
there is a persistent demand for all types of 
workers in the construction industry. While 
requirements for high priority construction 
projects totalled only 4,921 at June 21 as com- 
pared with 5,418 at May 24, there was a rise 
of 951 in low priority construction during the 
same period. High priority government con- 
tracts are limited mainly to veterans’ hospitals 
and Wartime Housing, as the labour now 
required for defence projects is chiefly for 
maintenance work. All available resources of 
manpower and materials are being devoted to 
an intensive housing program which aims at 
the construction of at least 50,000 housing units 
in the next year, including Wartime Housing, 
low-rental apartments and private homes. 
Although the industry has been assured that 
building materials will be made available in 
sufficient quantity, the achievement of this 
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housing program still hinges on the availability 
of the various types of both skilled and un- 
skilled construction workers in adequate num- 
bers. At the present time the labour situa- 
tion is tight, most competent tradesmen hav- 
ing already been absorbed; in many areas 
there is a marked shortage of such specialized 
workers as carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers 
and painters, However, gradual improvement 
may be expected with the release of workers 
from war plants, and the return of Armed 
Forces personnel to civil life. 


Transportation 


Labour demand in the transportation indus- 
try dropped from 10,424 at May 24 to 9,154 at 
June 21. However, there is still an urgent 
demand for extra gang and track maintenance 
men, with few suitable applicants available. 
The task of transporting homecoming troops 
has placed especially heavy demands on this 
industry, and no material improvement in the 
situation can be expected for some months. 
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Trade, Finance and Service 


An urgent demand for service workers con- 
tinues. Hospitals, pitifully understaffed, are 
experiencing great difficulty in obtaining the 
help they require, particularly kitchen workers 
and ward assistants. Hotels and restaurants 
are seriously handicapped by the shortage of 
skilled cooks and kitchen help, while dry- 
cleaning plants and laundries are finding it 
dificult to get workers and harder to keep 
them, 

The labour situation in the trade, finance 
and service group has not been relieved to any 
extent by the release of armed service per- 
sonnel and lay-offs from war industries, as 
workers are still unwilling to accept lower 
wages than those to which they have been 
accustomed. Although high school and uni- 
versity students are affording temporary relief 
during the summer, there is still an acute 
shortage of workers in this group, 18,591 being 
required at June 21. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows 1s 
based on semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices across Canada. The report covers em- 


ployment conditions during the month ended 


June 22, 1946. 
Maritime Region 


Agriculture—As a result of the backward 
season, the call for farm workers has been 
sight. However, inquiries are now being made 
as to prospects for helpers for the haying and 
strawberry picking; a heavy demand is anti- 
cipated for the harvesting of these crops. 

Logging—Although long lumber operations 
are practically completed, there is considerable 
activity in the pulpwood camps. Approx- 
imately 200 men are needed to peel hemlock 
logs in the Liverpool area. The Edmundston 
office reports daily referrals to meet the in- 
sistent demand of the neighbouring camps, 
and in the vicinity of Campbellton, while em- 
ployers are fairly well satisfied with the supply 
of bushmen available, more could be absorbed. 

Mining—Most collieries are operating full 
time, in spite of the continued shortage of 
skilled miners at the working face, which has 
resulted in lessened production. Three coal 
mines in the Amherst area which were shut 
down for seven days owing to a dispute be- 
tween management and railway over a supply 
of cars have now resumed operations, ‘ 


Manufacturing—As a result of cutbacks in 
steel manufacturing contracts, several hundreds 


_ the naval magazine. 


of men are unemployed in the vicinity: of 
Amherst and New Glasgow. When the lay- 
off now in progress at the Canadian Car and 
Foundry’s aircraft plant at Amherst comes to 
an end practieally all personnel will have been 
released; however, the rolling mill is begin- 
ning a new operation and it is also expected 
that the wheel foundry will soon be function- 
ing again. 

There is a continuing scarcity of skilled 
tradesmen at the Halifax shipyards. One com- 
pany has placed orders for 20 electric welders 
in clearance throughout the Maritimes, Que- 
bec and Ontario, and another has taken on 
students for light labour and to work around 
As the Halifax water- 
front has been quiet recently, the Reserve 
Labour Pool has been able to refer workers 
to local industries urgently in need of unskilled 
labour. 

No improvement is noted in the manpower 
situation of the textile mills, which continue 
to be shortstaffed. The Truro office reports 
that local handweaving plants have taken on 
schoolgirls on vacation, who are anxious to 
learn this trade. 

Construction—Building activity has resulted 
in an increasing demand for carpenters, as well 
as stonemasons and bricklayers for a number 
of high priority projects. As soon as suitable 
living quarters can be arranged, orders will 
be placed in clearance for artisans to work on 
the new Halifax hospitals. The Department 
of Veterans Affairs has also advised the 
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regional office that tenders are to be called for 
165 housing units throughout the Maritime 
provinces. 

Transportattion—The return of troops from 
overseas has raised passenger traffic on the 
railways to a record high. There are far 
from enough labourers on hand to fill the 
demand for track maintenance gangs. Freight 
movements to Halifax have dropped off, but 
the waterfront at Saint John is engaging the 
services of many workers. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Except in one section of the 
Montmagny district, seeding has been com- 
pleted and in some areas, haying has been 
started. Although a few farmers are short- 
handed in the vicinity of Hull, Granby, 
Lachute and Richmond, the labour situation 
elsewhere is normal, In the Lake St. John 
district preparations are being made for the 
blueberry picking, which will engage the time 
of all juniors and other suitable workers in the 
neighbourhood. 


Logging—Although the river drive is prac- 
tically concluded, cutting and stream improve- 
ment work will keep 400 to 500 bushmen busy 
in the Chicoutimi area during the summer 
months. Two contractors in the Dolbeau dis- 
trict will require a similar number of loggers 
within the next few weeks. A number of 
companies which have resumed cutting in the 
vicinity of Matane are hiring all available 
labour, as is another larger operator at Baie 
Comeau, who anticipates the greatest season 
in the company’s history. Approximately 1,600 
men are engaged in woods operations in the 
Rimouski area. 

Mining—There has been no improvement in 
the manpower situation. Base metal and gold 
workings alike are handicapped by the lack 
of suitable workers. In the vicinity of Rouyn, 
an additional 500 miners are required to meet 
the demands of five companies, which propose 
to sink new shafts as soon as possible. In the 
Val d’Or neighbourhood no lessening of the 
labour shortage is foreseen as long as it is 
necessary to rely on local applicants. 

Manufacturing—While mass lay-offs are on 
the wane, they are still in progress in a number 
of establishments. The temporary suspension 
of releases from the Quebec arsenals has halted 
the rise in unemployment in that city and an 
order for 125 cleaning women for the Cunard 
Line should even improve the situation some- 
what. Cancellation of war contracts has 
resulted in the lay-off of 150 employees of one 
Hull steel plant, and in Montreal shell-filling 
plants are moving swiftly towards a complete 
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shutdown in the Fall. Staff reductions are 
also in progress in war plants in the Valleyfield, 
Sherbrooke and Three Rivers areas. Since 
May 15, 200 men have been laid off at the 
Arvida factory of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, and another 600 transferred to other 
departments. 

The greatest over-all labour demand still 
comes from the textile mills, clothing factories 
and rubber plants of the province. The mana- 
ger of the Drummondville office is faced with 
the necessity of recruiting in other centres 
some 700 youths required by local textile 
plants, The Montreal area has the largest 
number of vacancies, with such offices as 
Valleyfield, Richmond and Granby also report- 
ing many unfilled orders. Much interest is 
being shown in the recent announcement of 
the Provincial Secretary that the St. Hyacinthe 
Technical School will this year be turned into 
an Industrial Textile School under the direc- 
tion of the Quebee government. 


Construction—Shortages of material and 
skilled tradesmen are hampering building 
operations at several points. In the Rimouski 
district it is estimated that 900 men are actu- 
ally employed on construction jobs, while at 
Verdun 175 tradesmen of various types will 
be needed to lay foundations and reassemble 
for veterans’ families, 50 houses which are 
being dismantled at Brownsburg. 


Transportation—The movement of troops is 
more than offsetting the slacking off in transfer 
of war equipment on the railways; several 
train crews released shortly after V-E Day 
have been taken on again. Longshoremen and 
freight handlers are easily obtained to cope 
with increased activity on St. Lawrence River 
wharves. On the Montreal waterfront, too, the 
labour situation is well in hand. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—On some farms delayed plant- 
ing, first cultivation of hoed crops, and hay- 
making are all awaiting attention, with a 
resultant accentuated shortage of manpower. 
Distribution of Western volunteers, who may 
be somewhat more numerous than last Sum- 
mer, is being made with a view to relieving 
the most pressing needs; efforts are also being 
made to obtain more helpers from the ranks 
of the Armed Forces. The demand for beet 
workers continues to be strong, owing to the 
shortened season; however, applicants are few. 

Logging—River driving is almost at an end, 
but woods operations in some sections will 
continue throughout the Summer. Camps in 
the vicinity of Sault Ste, Marie and Timmins 
could use a large number of cutters. The 
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Kapuskasing office reports, however, that al- 
though open orders are on file for almost. 1,000 
bushmen, the pulpwood and logging companies 
seem to be reasonably well supplied with 
labour. 


Mining—No improvement is noted in the 
manpower situation. The influx of students at 
Sudbury has not fully offset the departure of 
men on farm leave. At Timmins, where the 
gold mines are still seriously handicapped by 
lack of experienced men, a limited number of 
students have been placed at surface work. 


Manufacturing—tIn spite of many recent lay- 
offs from war plants, the demand for workers 
remains firm; the iron foundries and similar 
establishments are most insistent in their call 
for moulders and heavy labour. Few appli- 
cants are available, and such industrial centres 
as Belleville, Brantford, Fergus, Goderich, 
Hamilton, Oshawa, Wallaceburg and Windsor 
are exigent in their call for suitable workers. 
Four large Kingston establishments could use 
approximately 3850 workmen of the heavier 
type, as well as a number of skilled trades- 
men. About 100 schoolboys have recently 
been hired for lighter jobs at the aluminum 
plant. 


The withdrawal of agricultural workers is 
making it increasingly difficult for the pack- 
ing plants to maintain their production 
schedules; several hundred sturdy men are 
needed immediately for this work. Kitchener 
rubber plants are asking for 218 male workers, 
and the furniture factories for 240 skilled 
workers and factory labourers. In London and 
New Toronto, also, the undermanned indus- 
tries are calling for many general and semi- 
skilled workers. 

The sawmills, at the height of their season, 
are fairly well supplied with labour, although 
larger mills in the North Bay area, désirous of 
extending their operations, are still short of 
men. At Arnprior, too, another 100 men are 
needed; to meet the emergency the company 
has had to use yard men for sawing and 
clearing lumber, afterwards returning them to 
the yard for piling and shipping work. 


Construction—An unprecedented boom has 
led to an enormously increased demand for all 
types of building tradesmen, carpenters, brick- 
layers and labourers in particular, In Hamil- 
ton, where hundreds of labourers are needed, 
as well as all types of journeymen, men are 
placed as soon as they apply for jobs. An- 
other 100 carpenters and labourers could also 
be utilized on projects in the vicinity of St. 
Thomas, and approximately 150 general 
workers at Kingston. While there has been 
some alleviation of the labour shortage for 
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the London military hospital program, 100 
carpenters and 40 labourers will soon be needed 
cn the construction of new houses under the 
Veterans’ Land Act. 


Transportatuon—Orders for railway track 
and maintenance men are numerous and 
urgent; an additional 400 husky labourers are 
needed in the St. Thomas area for this work. 
The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
has placed its pressing orders for heavy 
labourers in clearance. Although some help is 
being afforded the undermanned Great Lakes 
transportation service by the employment of 
students, replacements to meet the consider- 
able labour turnover on the boats are difficult 
to procure. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture—With seeding almost com- 
pleted, there is little demand for farm labour, 
except at Winnipeg, Moose Jaw and Calgary, 
where there are outstanding orders for general 
agricultural workers. Experienced tractor 
operators are also needed in the Winnipeg and 
Lethbridge districts, as well as experienced 
irrigators at the latter point. 

Intensive efforts have been made to recruit 
labour for work on Ontario farms; to date 
between 200 and 300 men have been sent East 
for the harvest. A similar drive for female 
farm workers to assist with the British Colum- 
bia fruit and berry harvests is proving most 
successful. 


Logging —Approximately 1,200 pulpwood 
cutters are needed in the Lakehead district. 
The scarcity of Government licensed scalers 
has enabled young men to learn this trade 
under qualified men; many applicants for 
woodswork are also obtaining training as camp 
clerks. 


Coal Mining—Collieries in the Edmonton 
area are Closing for holidays with pay, on con- 
clusion of which full production will be 
resumed. In other coal fields full capacity 
output is being maintained, in spite of a short- 
age of certificated miners. 


Base Metal Mining—Development and ex- 
ploration work are creating a steadily mount- 
ing demand for capable miners. A further 300 
underground muckers and miners are needed 
in the Port Arthur area, Kenora reports a 
heavy call, and many skilled and semi-skilled 
of all kinds are required at the Steep Rock 
iron mines. 


Manufacturing —Lay-offs are in progress in 
some war plants. The Northern Engineering 
and Supply Company has advised the Fort 
William office that 650 employees, including 
200 women, will be released upon the expiry 
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of its shell contract on June 30. At Calgary 
550 men, machine specialists and helpers for 
the most part, have been released by Canadian 
Pacific Munitions Limited; the greater num- 
ber of those affected are taking holidays before 
accepting other employment. 


The call for 200 men and an equal number 
of women for the Lethbridge canning factory 
will be met, as formerly, by recruiting women 
-and Japanese beet workers from the surround- 
ing country. The needle trades are becoming 
more and more pressing in their demands upon 
the Winnipeg office, which reports that while 
former employees are gradually returning from 
jobs in war plants, the majority are hesitant 
about filling the many vacancies. 


Constructton—With all available qualified 
building tradesmen and labourers employed, 
orders are gradually mounting far above the 
supply. The erection of houses under the 
Dominion Government’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram, soon to begin, will strain the resources 
of the labour force to the utmost. In Calgary, 
a large number of high school students have 
volunteered to relieve the shortage of labourers 
on municipal gas, water and sewer projects. 


Transportation—Extra gang and mainten- 
ance men are still required for the railways, 
as well as firemen and brakemen, machinists 
and fitters. Bridge labour, too, is urgently 
needed in the vicinity of Prince Albert and 
Edmonton. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—As the haying season opens, 
the slightly increased demands for general 
farm labour are being met chiefly through the 
Dominion-Provincial Emergency Farm Labour 
Service. The call for experienced dairy farm 
labour is the most exigent, and the least likely 
of fulfilment. The campaign for berry pickers 
has proved quite successful; already there is 
a movement of men and women from Van- 
couver to the Okanagan, as well as female 
workers from the Prairies. Additional orders 
for such helpers are in clearance through Sas- 
katchewan and an influx of pickers is expected 
shortly. 


Fishing—Many fishermen engaged in other 
industries during the Winter are now busy 
hanging their nets in preparation for the sock- 
eye salmon season, opening in the Fraser 
River on July 1. A great number left their 
temporary employment two weeks ago to pro- 
ceed to Rivers Inlet, where a big run is 
expected. 


Logging—Many jobs are available for ex- 
perienced woodsmen of all kinds, as well as 
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for loggers in the non-skilled categories. In- 
quiries have been received as to the possibility 
of securing men from the eastern provinces to 
help in the filling of extensive orders for pit- 
props for Great Britain, which have been 
placed with contractors in the Cranbrook and 
KKamloop areas. In the vicinity of Prince 
George, where there are over 300 vacancies 
for camp and sawmill labour, clearance orders 
to Edmonton have met with encouraging 
response. 


Sawmills—The mills are continually ham- 
pered by lack of manpower, especially in the 
vicinity of New Westminster. Many Van- © 
couver operations are working a 48-hour week, 
and in the neighbourhood of Victoria, too, the 
mills are all running on full-time schedule, 
with skilled workmen hard to secure but 
general labour provided by students. 


Mining—tThe collieries, especially those in 
isolated sections, are continuingly short of cer- 
tificated miners and underground workers. Nor 
is there any noticeable improvement in the 
manpower situation of the base metal mines. 
Farther north, the shortage of labour for the 
gold mines persists in the Prince Rupert area, 
and approximately 400 miners are needed in 
Dawson City. 


Manufacturing—While the region’s ship- 
vards continue to make the most insistent call 
for labour, general engineering establishments 
are still short of machinists, tool and die 
makers, fitters and machine operators. Many 
semi-skilled and unskilled vacancies in the 
Victoria shipyards have been filled by students, 
who prefer this type of work on account of 
the high wage scale. Although students are 
also employed in the smelter at Trail, which 
is operating 100 men under strength, they are 
physically incapable of replacing husky 
labourers in many departments. 


Construction.—The heaviest call for building 
labour is concerned with the Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Scheme, where large numbers of building 
tradesmen of all kinds, but especially carpen- 
ters, are in demand. The provincial military 
hospital program is progressing favourably, 
with no critical lack of manpower. 


Transportatton—There are few applicants to 
meet the railways’ need for extra gang and 
section labourers. Officers, engineers, seamen 
and deck hands are needed for the coastal 
sailings; while high school boys are relieving 
the situation somewhat, men with experience 
are hard to find. The supply of labour for 
deep sea vessels in the Manning Pool is more 
satisfactory. 
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Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


May, 1945 


eat ae of the Employment and Selec- 

tive Service Offices for the five-week 
period May 4 to May 31, 1945, inclusive, 
showed a decrease of 7-7 per cent in the aver- 
age daily placements when compared with 
those of the preceding four weeks March 30 to 
May 3, and a loss of 15-3 per cent in com- 
parison with the five weeks April 28 to June 1, 
1944. Under the first comparison, apart from 
slight increases in forestry and logging, mining, 
finance and insurance and fishing, hunting and 
trapping, all industrial divisions showed 
declines, the largest being in manufacturing 
and services. When compared with the five- 
week period ending June 1, last year, all indus- 
trial groups except finance and insurance and 
fishing, hunting and trapping recorded losses, 
the greatest being in manufacturing, forestry 
and logging and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the curves 


of vacancies and placements in relation te 
applications took downward courses. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 109-5 
during the four weeks ending May 31, in con- 
trast with 127-9 during the previous five weeks 
and 126-7 during the five weeks ending June 1, 
last year. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 70-9 compared with 71-0 for the period 
March 30 to May 3, 1945, and 74-1 during the 
five weeks April 28 to June 1, 1944. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada 
during the four weeks May 4 to May 31, 1945, 
was 7,953 as compared with 10,059 during the 
preceding five weeks and with 10,407 during 
the five weeks April 28 to June 1, 1944. The 
average number of applications for employ- 
ment received daily by the offices for the 
period under review was 7,261 in comparison 
with 7,863 during the previous period and 
8,210 in the five-week period a year ago. The 
average number of placements made daily by 
the offices during the four weeks ending May 
31, 1945, was 5,151, of which 4,979 were in 
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regular employment and 172 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 5,586 during the pre- 
ceding five weeks. Placements during the 
period April 28 to June 1, 1944, averaged 6,086 
daily, consisting of 5,935 placements in regu- 
lar and 151 in casual employment. 

During the period May 4 to May 31, 1945, 
the offices referred 157,338 persons to vacan- 
eies and effected a total of 118,483 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 114,522, comprised of 80,249 males 
and 34,273 females, while placements in casual 
work totalled 3,961. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 127,367 for males 
and 55,541 for females, a total of 182,908, while 
applications for work numbered 167,010, of 
which 117,488 were from males and 49,572 
from females. Reports for the previous four 
weeks, March 30 to May 3, 1945, showed 
291,722 positions available, 228,035 applications 
made and 161,993 placements effected, while 
from April 28 to June 1, 1944, there were 
recorded 312,200 vacancies, 246,306 applica- 
tions for work and 182,572 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year from Janu- 
ary 1935, to date:— 


PLACEMEN 8 


Year a —— — 
Regular Casual Totals 

OS Nie ees Bas ats ore eae 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
i803 TA Cee 217,931 113, 519 331, 450 
ROS ee rete ecards os 275,300 114, 326 389, 536 
DOSS Py re Savers ccs cae 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
103 eee. wc natee on 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
QOS ieee casein ies cctsts.s 320,090 155, 016 475,106 
g ISN: areata ke aca bubeiba dana, 316, 168 191, 595 507,763 
ALE eae a Ra aN . 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
BOA Be oo AB ciopenshcucye os 1,890, 408 53, 618 1,944, 026 
Ls ae enamel ata 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
3945 (22 weeks)....... 648, 547 19, 458 608, 005 





Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 


Positions offered through Employment and 
Selective Service Offices in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island during the period ending 
May 31, 1945, averaged 266 daily compared 
with 340 in the preceding five weeks and 349 
during the period ending June 1 last year. 
The average number of placements effected 
daily was 200 during the four weeks under 
review, in contrast with 218 in the previous 
period and 249 during the five weeks ter- 
minating June 1, 1944. The reduction in the 
daily average of placements from the period 
ending June 1 a year ago, was greatest in 
manufacturing with losses of more moderate 
proportions im trade, construction and public 
utilities operation. Placements by industrial 
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divisions included: manufacturing 1,541; ser- 
vices 1,078; public utilities operation 823; 
trade 649; construction 406 and mining 130. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
3,335 of men and 1,324 of women. 


New Brunswick 


‘Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the four weeks terminating 
May 31, called for a daily average of 185 
workers compared with 312 in the previous 
period and 324 during the five weeks ending 
June 1, 1944. Placements registered a daily 
average of 153 during the period under review, 
in contrast with 161 in the preceding five 
weeks and 174 during the period April 28 to 
June 1 last year. When comparing placements 
by industrial groups with the five weeks end- 
ing June 1 a year ago, the most significant 
changes were decreases in forestry and logging, 
and trade and a gain in public utilities opera- 
tion. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing 1,175; public utilities operation 
752; services 713; trade 466 and construction 
373. ‘There were 2,657 men and 944 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in the province of Quebec during 
the period ending May 31, 1945, there being 
2,383 in comparison with 3,389 in the pre- 
ceding five weeks and 3,585 during the period 
ending June 1 last year. Placements, like- 
wise, decreased under both comparisons, the 
daily average being 1,499 during the four weeks 
under review, as compared with 1,670 in the 
previous period and 2,020 during the five weeks 
terminating June 1 a year ago. The marked 
reduction in placements from the period ending 
June 1, 1944, was chiefly attributable to a sub- 
stantial decline in manufacturing although ser- 
vices, agriculture, forestry and logging, con- 
struction and public utilities operation were 
considerably fewer. In addition, a more mod- 
erate loss was reported in trade. Industries in 
which employment was found for more than 
500 workers included: manufacturing 13,929; 
forestry and logging 7,361; services 4,309; con- 
struction 3,535; public utilities operation 2,994; 
trade 2,555 and mining 817. Regular place- 
ments numbered 27,528 of men and 8,344 of 
women. 

Ontario 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Ontario during the 
four weeks under review, showed a daily aver- 
age of 2,913 workers in contrast with 3,845 in 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
MAY 4 TO MAY 31, 1945 
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PAIS CU OUD Sci ukss tsi 515 745 164 129 TOY Ae ene & 
TUODOCVAL Se fs cee ek ee, ee oe SEY 147 788 } 262 249 LOS ES. freee 
OUT oi Fava share «die alle SUR ASEER: «cP RAL See See: 1,142 915 ' 840 1,116 G28 i aheh cies ~ eet 
u 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ——————_———] end of 
period period. period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Quebec—Concluded— 
Ste. Agathe..... SARE ROD cM Maicis fas RRO Ae ae 321 302 278 250 246 eee ee, 34 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. (25..5: 0.1. beens. del 140 40 221 186 1534 tbe once BP 61 
Sten Pheresewyy. ce cs tears oe core ee eee ete. 290 374 422 432 USS «leur ateeagees 226 
Ste tvacinthes:s 85, Mes... os... datace< Seb: 370 822 379 343 304 1 172 
DSEIM EAM Ger clfera:s «:s.0chere Meele he cca cthetot so oh:s date 754 387 940 709 BAM enh x carectetetees 199 
SePJeromecce.. <t cece oetes ste oe eee os eee 504 457 459 415 B59* sharon tne 130 
St. Joseph d’Alma 471 30 521 512 te ad ae 95 
StePaul tErmite.. 3... os. 48..4. eee... ae 140 3D 1B 73 ok Sa [Ete Pore 4 
ShawinigantWallss. 04.0 998. 250 cee ee a 585 203 668 709 567" bac e CR 560 
Sherbrooke: deyecjasparctore Mela pete ae oes craze, «eos 1,084 557 1,365 1,192 837 20 285 
ECL. ca cpus eaineasieciels sChtinsie oe tues Ne hci arch «Meets 1,158 816 758 610 6308 + frome 133 
ietiord sMinestaek ices Sok tikes he ERE ae NR? nh 977 171 1,163 1,012 968° |rreeess 207 
PEM CO: FRE VCTS sf. 5 ossusueh oueslh ettoysyacch od: oC OEY a © soa bays Oe 1,033 440 1,167 953 (WS od IP SNe 599 
Wil OT tec cere hiae cates eee ve cick EE oh cic ale ae, 805 524 716 565 BAT «Wed etree, 126 
Wa Ney field Meets eitets AT Bs ois go EE oP ca otos dee 827 871 879 588 SSLies Fete Se 356 
Wray eieios ic sacpecihsc ike oe: ioc EM & siere there aatte 1,817 2,695 1,290 1, 204 983 she tess 27 668 
VICLOTIOVILIC saat ss date oR eR Geass the a a 316 275 283 290 DAM Meccan eee ns 138 
QIMEAT IO 5 5 josisisysje.cccge Mes ost 5 MO cc see ee 69,921 73,185 58,261 58,733 43,353 764 17,587 
APRN TIOL PRE Ceslahiyele, ots ls Soe ee Bie oie tea oe 175 343 251 208 1 46 
oe ate ee Se SERS ORRETe: Oar, SRR; 3 ROM EO oli 235 174 257 205 USZ A RRs eae ee 91 
Bellevillet ies. . sac dev ntts bes Be AES. Sul, oe 686 367 417 539 363 past ee. 186 
Bracebriage, nates sity tts. slides kh. deco os 420 1,093 276 233 OOEte aoe. 65 
FRI PUOM sees seitessads ce Bored cee aoe ce cee OL: 166 453 154 141 LODE Sy. ess. 49 
BrantiOrd eB bcistese Shae s cae RO bee ste 767 929 813 793 721 a 167 
BBeOC kag lloigay caccles ease eae ces. cable 218 81 251 Col 1 OB Seal tes by pecan 25 
Carleton Place... ...4..8PSoR.... hs Reb eok. cb. Om 47 79 64 66 Le et begs in ar 10 
Chetan ees ks PO Lae a 441 491 497 572 370 19 168 
‘eR NE TO a aes Ga ea eT 95 36 118 106 a ae 18 
Ts Re Cae 2 2 ere Re OE >) SA re > 9 118 169 82 62 BG =o len. Saw: 17 
Cocnwallts. Iii5ihi.. Prono. oes De 742 254 880 767 587 14 225 
Dyannvalle: See. . wm 5, ead ered eee teas oy Soe 72 115 75 62 eed vos tie ae aear 15 
WOLUS. <6, eke sc eleles, ot vos ds ee ec ete tee 52 75 68 49 AD owlent.n ieee « 13 
Lora gO) WIGAN OCR BB DG ro SOAR IS 4 Seema wNe 254 a 187 368 413 304 144 aoe 86 
Bort FM ranees saisc estrecho an sates iettto ns ss Sie SOs 240 196 277 224 201 3 43 
Hort: Williani.! 05. es. Oo ae eee 3 cae he 1,239 1,375 804 989 Soi [rasa eke 407 
Galt. i. sseaitecss «ieee nies 5 Sere ks ook 574 889 398 425 DOO rece ce nee 95 
Gananoque. S3....% ha. Sitede «28 RUNGE oo obo See 53 36 58 57 Sep ise taste. 25 
111 212 119 89 Sharer eee 32 
563 609 453 488 Sik sete copes s 65 
4,141 5,467 5,982 5,599 2,956 67 1,798 
177 267 181 W30ies | Saree 96 
34 118 77 77 G3 = (pone se wen 9 20 
1, 245 1,265 200 200 220 ree 10 
244 548 102 58 O62 = |tesernys 62 
803 669 753 975 671 11 221 
716 439 997 671 546 14 235 
1,505 1,581 930 1,004 GOR alivers ss cas 81 
251 213 191 209 TSO Methane 38 
79 59 94 96 S1 Grae en 19 
102 134 76 67 BE + Re eh bn 21 
2,337 2,087 2,108 2,448 1,415 147 532 
343 433 269 282 DAD # tee. eee 97 
INSIPANCE yercrciererorcvorord cea hte. > sec dk oO ww 8 wale we 82 115 87 84 Ohe Wee oae 17 
NS wimarketiccnccincrlae paee er e eae. 5 ook ae 148 143 124 99 Soe ae 19 
ING WET OFONGOi. ccnnrfon BEE ss 5c be OOR bs cae oan 1,429 1,629 875 723 PED | Mee ere or bs 222 
INgaivara Walle icra. dota tttks «settee eas ciao We 604 551 559 630 ADA mo hee» 6 49 48 209 
INOECHY Bay si eccn ee ates setts oan ds Ree oe keene me 1,005 748 755 542 712 30 124 
Orangeville sci se gegae as « ees cee Gs» oles 57 58 69 67 GSisth-tcee cess a 5 
OPTUS co bent om tines death octet aches t «soba Me: 311 444 268 276 PAD iserenettiercnen 81 
QAO. shite kw eaals RR. Oe sets AR eas aoe 571 1,020 1,157 631 466 6 706 
Oba WA eb yaisiorrersioveokr. «Merk his 6 SEs Ue is «es 4,376 2,688 3,913 3, 853 2, 883 5 575 
Gwen Soun Ges ooo. dua Mle so cade ates souitns Mk 394 288 352 341 226 5 139 
PCIE, A. ose Ha eee te se tl ee 73 191 33 34 30? be reny PRE 4 
Parry Sound 143 154 213 128 103 i fewesettee 47 
Pembroke 756 480 663 731 T3085 fee e ee 164 
Orth ee ae en eickicrah. we lad eee. Me eh Be 204 151 210 243 162 2 47 
Peterborough 703 533 757 826 GEE fase oa 195 
Picton 75 45 84 68 t lal spar irwty seein 27 
Port Arthur 1,485 3, 209 1, 238 1% 253 L238 tee 427 
Port Colborne 828 255 200 esiseserr sl 70h aftr 402 182 oh te ae 97 
Port Hope 66 98 72 74 biked ee hin dhe 29 
Brescotte) HA At® sods i anes. 4. See ee 153 147 140 132 BoP halal See cies NAP 13 
DSM, AREA RA MIL ee eee ett, hemes 146 97 145 188 i DAU Leal peat ae oa 62 
Sty Catharinesset 4)... grote. st een ck. wae 1,008 508 1,298 1,415 OOO .2 nae eee eee: 440 
Stahomas sth As... Vl reee soa s ee ee ee. 502 907 414 470 330 12 119 
SPOTTY ESS UE RIO Le CRESS ee OO MRD SEA 576 438 764 639 RG Utah 188 
DAU EL OO LATO ee care. thet avs cise mraesnen eee 1,718 1,412 557 555 OU G erek re ee = 146 
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Vacancies Applicants 
ps a a ke ee 
Regis- 

Office Reported] Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
AE COOS Ses cians aiers.che-o HE ao bee 239 204 228 220 192 32 
MMC SL alle 5 4 5:5 ode BEd. sane oe AES aca bee 207 116 176 180 151 Ae 24 2G 29 
Stratlord sc.) .sce tos Bree es 372 254 419 654 255 97 
Sturgeon Falls 93 84 116 117 9) «lest Doe 28 
WRCIDULY 250 bsg es BR sd oS ANB cece SEL 1,666 2,584 1,206 1,176 1,029 411 
"EMNBONDOEE << 's:5 > «as do oT as os bostbbes owe'ce aah. 132 117 110 115 STeaslennaty sane 14 
BINVINING ello occas. so pste es Mees 5 VOR en 802 936 1,144 978 690 586 
SOTORCO wh cas, ay srs site SN oe Che be Ecc cclhe ee 22,883 23,376 14,478 16,066 11,402 4,969 
Doronte Function .06.4 << Pahoa css bs Gea Sve vee ne RA 2,437 2,718 1,463 1,745 1,248 340 
ONTON 5s fois Pc ates ostsre Bike cteen hee cake Ae 248 246 205 261 LSOis wlcnty ccna 59 
WEAUCGTEOR Ss os sie asie ahs Qhiats eumeee MBN oo sR LS 182 168 154 134 DE ar eee oe 52 
IWRUACODUIE 55 sinic:.5 5 ew DRGs soe od ED cb oc chee See, 209 181 135 161 OT + lan 2 67 
Weis Atid 5 hs. 54.50% bly BEM, bes otc Re cos ck Ee 682 1,617 547 603 O32) eales nzcny, SO 82 
Weston......-20. #:0:sfovre t SOlots lees tavehieeees rs oe 858 1,098 456 416 AGL» slitceten hots 73 
Witrdgor (eo os saisie nics ORE. one 2,503 1,196 3,259 3,178 2,100 1,481 
Woodstock: 10. s0c0cee fetuses ta ced. uch . ee 317 500 357 33 1S ediraneeeeere 87 
PEAMILODR 5 disc cewcaitosk cceeute tees eee 9,713 6,622 9,567 10,229 5,381 1,993 5,096 
Brandonis.j3a4 «0:40. abe S 6 040 AR. eg ee 403 491 320 380 260). s|).0.¢. ns eae 164 
Dap Din 2 pe. jose res chore Roscoe cae ce ae 205 232 373 196 LAS ose hycesncncdtve 256 
Flin Flon....... ier ao One nc Oanen eke 123 258 73 78 152 23 
Portage la Prairie. ..J.ys8.5.. Sea. A eee 128 108 182 139 128 165 
Sete ian wie doin SEM emai AG wih 1s eRe 88 49 95 91 USisubocereen cae 50 
Tih! Pas tie ccs beste MPoe eee eee 107 143 166 91 yO We ae Soe 84 
WiMnipeg ie nice s abe biG s on aha hes ch gk 8,659 5,341 8,358 9,254 4,588 1,084 4,354 
Basatchewa, 1.x dewdisww ver daeDie ocaeat kh. 4,295 3,822 5,087 4,587 2,849 2,068 
Estevan....... Pe is 'a'o's etere PU verens nibie SEB ae aie hic ee 71 90 90 73 LSU er ee entck 42 
NQO88 JB Wists oidistos a due QMlasas an beambeck . EE. 524 596 518 633 399 307 
North Battleford 207 162 222 148 1D) dhs gwen 69 
PrincevAl berths. isco. Do Bem enc Meme olcccihcc gee: 506 290 402 335 312 320 
COT las) SR Cee ane ete ge 4 SS a 1,597 1,294 152 2,018 1,000 522 
DBOKALOON SF -vnrcs cin chars Othe «cocaine en S., 962 978 1521 994 656 617 
Spit Carvent....5 5 stew Rade wvey de lchMtecwech« ath. 127 80 102 93 OSialecink peo. 23 
Wiley Dr ho oa oe he SOR ced by CR LEE oe 73 142 69 61 Sibel on ee eee 14 
HOBILOD bias «cis reniteiohe BL eae des ORMaadesb see 138 190 411 232 134 154 
OTE W 5 Sco sacs score. o(edewe Mk outiondh ME e Rw 8,821 6,043 7,933 8,043 5,333 3,135 
Diack Dimond. oct Athoodcicadastankics A. ak 92 46 77 88 GEN eee » 24 
Blairmore.............. eta ieriineitw S BER toes iiek 74 214 65 55 LZ pa Reeee heen 33 
Sg pe ae aan ee ae Eee aE IS 2,589 1,735 2,803 2,729 1,764 1,312 
Dente hellers.. .....+s. decease Ske kkk ee, 106 306 140 153 QO) Valuanxcore ee 40 
RUSALONEON «6 9:5 5:0. <.« ache OA face ass ach ck be: 4,616 2,344 4,024 4,088 2,639 1,417 
2g a A eR er, 4-8 308 200 40 40 OO licence 16 
Te TIA £0 cic canis 0 OMG cas «boca lcs A ae 457 407 349 439 298 163 
Medicine Hab... .. Ao. Spee docad lB eiic sc oh cae. 350 515 321 339 PAST (Se patel) als 80 
TROATTIOCE. . d8 3 5 5: ehh Bey ons hg ROM ccc lc eee 229 276 114 112 LOG. dns carort 50 
British Columba... 6... coco caeds opis’ s one ole stent. 25 244 16,377 29,074 18,511 13,474 9,142 
CTEWA CME bcs ec sues Pe dis ok ey ae 355 219 249 245 OS ales eee ee 103 
226 336 122 102 TRG IN Fee ee Stee, ie 69 
223 402 205 211 PALS a Rea ee se 43 
283 143 178 159 SO Cl pre © 23 
465 435 225 233 GIUAE WON I roe Je 57 
43 Lager 54 46 BO Saletan ee 10 
548 363 305 236 BIO el dotenoe ins 77 
175 181 190 191 128 167 
253 136 242 264 235 Gal Seeks eee 121 
383 466 428 373 DA | eee. 325 
1, 228 566 LESS 1,316 912 727 
250 200 243 205 SG al caress e 93 
350 245 200 181 TEE ae BE 167 
394 357 182 193 250 89 
739 331 455 471 541 95 
508 466 429 356 OD) ole cates Na 127 
105 108 48 40 73 15 
144 402 303 191 Ue ae ee ae 299 
13, 036 8,816 12,547 11,405 6,956 5, 433 
sil wpelaieks\oices vvore.ieraPeiciB ahs e-e¥sy sei frat Metbe caola, ¢rele. <.ckbbe.c 33 138 366 264 294 192 
BOPIR inieio'eis.ayece\e: chore ees Sorel, tierce o.6 olive, aenee 2,002 1,386 1,562 1,629 1,255 797 
NVEILCHOTSG eM i «den BB cs <a bE. ak. See 203 504 186 200 aL aed eee 83 
Canada 182,908 | 176,866 | 167,010 | 157 yo08 | 114,522 3,961 71,724 
I SOR ane See ence, 5. Aan acim 127,367 | 125,057 | 117,438 | 108,545 80,249 1,220 47,605 
ee RR OS TS i> ed 55, 541 51, 809 49,572 48,793 34, 273 2,741 24,119 
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the previous period and 4,114 during the five 
weeks April 28 to June 1, last year. Place- 
ments were fewer under both comparisons, the 
daily average being 1,838 as compared with 
2,176 in the preceding five weeks and 2,255 
during the period ending June 1, 1944. Except 
for a moderate gain in finance and insurance, 
all industrial groups reported declines, the 
most pronounced being in manufacturing fol- 
lowed by fairly large losses in services, forestry 
and logging, and public utilities operation. In- 
dustrial divisions in which the majority of 
placements were effected were: manufacturing 
18,557; services 9,207; trade 5,119; public utili- 
ties operation 4,219; construction, 3,558; for- 
estry and logging 1,237; finance and insurance 
1,064, and mining 859. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 28,411 of men and 
14,942 of women. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the period term- 
inating May 31, was 405, as compared with 
448 during the preceding five weeks and 433 
in the period ending June 1 last year. Place- 
ments recorded a daily average of 270 during 
both the four weeks under review and the 
previous period, but 289 during the five weeks 
ending June 1 a year ago. Manufacturing, 
with a fairly large reduction in placements 
from the period ending June 1, 1944, was 
responsible for the loss reported. Except for 
® moderate gain in construction, changes in all 
other groups were unimportant. Placements 
by industrial divisions numbered: services 
1,842; manufacturing 1,582; trade 1,191; pub- 


lice utilities operation 891; construction 528; | 


agriculture 140; finance and insurance 131, and 
mining 129. There were 3,355 men and 2,026 
women placed in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the four weeks May 4 
to May 81, called for an average of 175 workers 
daily compared with 270 in the preceding 
period and 217 during the five weeks ending 
June 1, 1944. There was a daily average of 
1382 placements in contrast with 159 during 
both the previous period and the five weeks 
April 28 to June 1 last year. Moderate losses 
in manufacturing and services were the only 
changes of importance in the daily average of 
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placements from the period ending June 1 a 
year ago. Placements by industries included: 
services 1,048; trade 599; manufacturing 506; 
public utilities operation 435; construction 286 
and agriculture 227. Regular placements num- 
bered 1,866 of men and 983 of women. 


Alberta © 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta during the period 
terminating May 31, numbered 368 daily in 
comparison with 444 in the previous five weeks 
and 452 during the period ending June 1 a year 
ago. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 246 during the four weeks 
under review, in contrast with 284 in the pre- 
ceding period and 293 during the five weeks 
ending June 1, 1944. With the exception of a 
small gain in agriculture and a nominal in- 
crease in fishing and hunting, all industrial 
groups reported decreases in placements from 
the five weeks ending June 1 last year; the 
greatest reductions being in construction, 
manufacturing, trade, mining and public utili- 
ties operation. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were: 
services 1,871; manufacturing 1,023; trade 902; 
public utilities operation 711; construction 699; 
mining 319 and agriculture 288. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 3,444 of men 
and 1,889 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the four weeks ending May 31, 1945, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the province of British 
Columbia was 927 in comparison with 1,012 
in the period ending May 3, 1945, and 933 
during the five weeks terminating June 1, 1944. 
Placements showed a lower average during the 
period under review, being 600 daily in con- 
trast with 646 during both the previous five 
weeks and the period April 28 to June 1 last 
year. Reduced placements in manufacturing, 
construction and trade accounted for the 
decrease from the five weeks ending June 1 a 
year ago. A moderate improvement in public 
utilities operation and small gains in forestry 
and logging, and fishing and hunting were the 
only advances registered. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups included: manufacturing 4,022; 
services 3,318; forestry and logging 1,841; pub- 
lic utilities operation 1,815; trade 1,589 and 
construction 1,240. There ware 9,653 men and 
2,821 women placed in regular employment. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During June, 1945 


eee activity in Canada during the 
month of June continued at the same 
low level as in May. There were 12 strikes 
recorded during the month, as compared with 
nine in May and 28 in June, 1944. The num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss in 
man-days showed a decrease, both as com- 
pared with the previous month and with June, 
1944. Preliminary figures show 12 strikes in 
existence during June, involving 2,773 workers 
and causing a time loss of 4,688 days, as com- 
pared with nine strikes in May, with 3,035 


workers involved and a time loss of 6,340 days. 
In June, 1944, there were 23 strikes, involving 
5,980 workers, with a time loss of 9,528 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first six months 
of this year show 82 strikes, involving 25,208 
workers, with a time loss of 83,723 days, as 
compared with 113 strikes, with 48,194 workers 
involved and a time loss of 318,288 days, for 
the same period last year. 

Of the 12 strikes recorded for June, 1945, 
one resulted in favour of the workers, four 
in favour of the employers, two were com- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1944-1945 
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Number of strikes 








Number of workers 








and lockouts involved 
Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
mont month 

1945 
WJADUBEV sect tT ee 16f 16 5, 435T 5,435 32,142 
EO RTGRIN on Lan et eee a 16 17 4,962 4,988 6,821 
‘March (O75, 22.009 Be 53W TOL Sat Ss 20 On 4,640 4,670 8, 563 
PAprihils: Thirss Yo. eee tenes do. aperere oy 9 9 4,363 4,363 25, 169 
a1 Ue A el a ine ee a ne A Nal 9 9 3,035 3,035 6, 340 
SOUS ears orcs ss Ot ee ee ee 12 12 Zs 2,443 4,688 
Cumulative totals................ 82 See. . shee 25,208) HiGiehogn 2 83, 723 

1944 
eanuary.. 4fi4i). (00. axied: wee se Mas: 267 26 8, 1407 8,140 23, 658 
POW IGIOT Ys ee Look shh Bee ae MEA dae 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 

REGO Sg oie tins ee ee 11 14 1,612 1,669 2,83 

Popriles Abe OF Se PO Sih) Di We 12 14, 384 14, 384 115, 994 
BYE Eee 0k. BPO ei 24 2 9,841 22,827. 126, 386 
OEE ee Bie ee ge: OI ce te 425 es 5, 840 5, 980 9,528 
Cumulative totals................ ls A aa be AS 100° 3) S229. oa 318, 288 





* Preliminary. 





t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an 
industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical 


table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout included as 


such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 


and lasting at least one working day. 


Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes 


involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or 
more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts 
which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information 


preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 


Information as to a strike 


involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 


until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1945* 








e 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation pe apereegaaner gees pee Ls Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1945 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 465 465 |Commenced June 26; protesting placing hoist- 
Coleman, Alta. ing engineer at other work at reduced wages 
when not required at regular job; termin- 
ated June 26; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
MaNnuracTtuRING— 2 
Metal Products— 
Moulders, 1 (a) 21 42 |Commenced June 1; against suspension of 
Moncton, N.B. apprentice moulder for alleged insubordin- 
/ ation; terminated June 2; conciliation, fed- 
eral; in favour of workers. 
Aircraft parts factory 1 231 50 {Commenced June 4; seniority in promotion 
workers, of a worker to job of foreman; terminated 
Windsor, Ont. June 5; negotiations; in favour of employer. 
Brass factory workers, 1 (b) 175 285 |Commenced June 9; refusal of a female worker 
Sarnia, Ont. to join union; terminated June 11; return of 
‘ workers; in favour of employer. 
Brass factory workers, 1 67 67 |Commenced June 13; alleged discrimination 
Niagara Falls, Ont. in dismissal of two workers; terminated 
June 13; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Foundry workers, 1 (c) 30 90 |Commenced June 14; re application of wage 
Toronto, Ont. rates in Finding and Direction of RWLBt; 
terminated June 16; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Metal factory workers, 1 136 204 |Commenced June 22; for hourly instead of 
Brantford, Ont. piece-work rates of pay; terminated June 23; 
negotiations; compromise, temporary sche- 
dule until job evaluation completed. 
Foundry workers, 1 (d) 227 1,050 |Commenced June 26; protest against Finding 
Guelph, Ont. and Direction of NWLBt disallowing most 
of wage increases approved by RWLB; 
unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 1,183 1,850 |Commenced June 5: for dismissal of personnel 
Quebec, P.Q. manager and mechanical superintendent 
and for union’ shop ard check-off; 
terminated June 7; conciliation, federal, and 
return of workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Ship repair workers, 1 53 245 |Commenced June 11; refusal of a worker to 
Liverpool, N.S. pay union dues; terminated June 15; con- 
ciliation, federal; compromise, worker dis- 
missed for cause. 
Riveters, | 175 800 |Commenced June 13; against discontinuance 
Esquimalt, B.C. of piece-work rates for riveting; terminated 
June 14; conciliation, federal, and further 
reference to NWLB; indefinite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Oil refinery workers, 1 (f) 10 40 |Commenced June 27; against dismissal of a 
Moose Jaw, Sask. worker allegedly for union activity; un- 
terminated. 


OE coll Ee, SE a SR Ss: ee See ee ae eee kee eee Se 

* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

t RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 

(a) 33 indirectly affected; (b) 60 indirectly affected; (c) 13 indirectly affected; 

(d) 159 indirectly affected; (f) 7 indirectly affected. 
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promise settlements and three were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, two strikes were reported as unter- 
minated, one of foundry workers at Guelph, 
Ont., and the other* of oil refinery workers 
at Moose Jaw, Sask. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


‘TH latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazerre from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the March, 1945, issue in the review 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries.” The latter includes a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available but 
many countries are no longer reporting due 
to war conditions. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken as 
far as possible from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April, 1945, was 198 and 13 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 211 during the month, in which 43,800 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
99,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 198 work stoppages commencing in 
April, 37 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages, 48 on other wage questions, 13 on 
questions as to working hours, 32 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 59 on other questions respecting 
working arrangements, eight on questions of 
trade union principle and one was in support 
of workers involved in another dispute. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for January, 1945, show 
46 work stoppages, involving 33,332 workers 
with a time loss of 96,011 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1945, show 425 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, 
in which 310,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes in progress during the 
month was 2,025,000 days. Corresponding 
figures for April, 1945, are 450 strikes, involv- 
ing 285,000 workers with a time loss of 1,330,000 
working days. 





Prices 


—__ 


_ Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, June, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, 


and Index Numbers, as 


Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


fea Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index advanced 0:6 points to 119-6 
between May 1 and June 1, 1945, for a war- 
time increase of 18-7 per cent. Strength in 
foods was mainly responsible, an index for 
this series moving up 1-7 points to 133-4 due 
to substantial increases for fresh vegetables and 
smaller ones for fresh fruits, eggs and meats. 
Butter was slightly lower during the month. 
Clothing, the only other group to record a 
change, registered a gain of 0-1 to 122-1. 
June 1 index levels for other groups were as 
follows: rents 112-1; fuel and light 106-6; 
home furnishings and services 118-9 and miscel- 
laneous items 109-4. 
Cost-of-living index numbers for eight 
regional cities moved considerably higher 
between April 2 and June 1, 1945, with strength 


in foods primarily responsible. The Toronto 
and Vancouver series for June at 118-1 and 
119-1 both recorded increases of 1-3 points 
during the period under review, the former 
reflecting an advance of 4-1 points for foods 
and the latter a rise of 3-4 points. Toronto 
clothing and home furnishings and services were 
higher also, while Vancouver clothing prices 
recorded an increase. Winnipeg foods, up 3°3 
points, were reflected in an increase of 1-0 to 
117-2 in the composite index, while a Montreal 
food advance of 2:2 points moved the com- 
posite index 0:9 to 121-9. The Saint John 
index was 0:6 points higher at 119-4 due to 
foods and fuel and lighting costs, while the 
Edmonton series rose 0:5 to 116-7, Halifax 
0-4 to 119-1 and Saskatoon 0:3 to 119°9. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1945 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939 = 100 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE ———— 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 e++~ 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATEs==—=—= 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922=—m= 


VOT 
1942 


1915 1916 
1940 1941 





1943 
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1920 192) 1922 


1944 1945 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF oe INDEX NUMBERS 
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NADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 


[JULY 


OF THE COST OF LIVING 














LOD ea cine oth arbiter eke oa a Rees, eae 
OZOH S.... Ca Ieeeee te mot, | RC ena, 
AO Oh RR ERR GEPL, AA mecha Sirs ol) BS eee A 
LISD ts a Auele Me Reading! outed oe cl ators Pa oe 
VOD Osc. an ess hy low. 5 Sere ur FO Reeds Oe 
LOSS es fee a ate Re eee an LEO 
NOS Sy, OH BEL RG ORES. 2: RE 
I Ge ee cae, Ema Pe ORC NRA AMUN ony (Sr Senet 
Oe ete ome ee eee or ae 
1988 sh cce BE ch wel bys cen: stan bylpee. eben ten’ 
1939 
UIZUSET I or: Speer ae cl re 186-9 
Geptemberl................ 128-6 
ENGETOS Yes ee ae a Se eae 182-7 
Weeenrber ll... face... eee 103-9 
ear, scent... eh. geekh cee. 
1940 
VONUGEY 2eeenees. sae we phe 103-6 
Aprile), Eee ek. SERS. < 163-8 
d VN io ie ci thea a8, ie ate lak el 104-8 
October 18. Wecwde., cus 106-2 
PYG OR TLE Nace chorea en tens lc sere cress 
1941 
JANUATYeoee 8 eek See ee 107-4 
Za efoto ama ang eee 167-9 
Ans NCA RIE A Steinar meinen) 111-6 
October"ixke-. ste eee 114-6 
December tec... stews sedes.: 114-9 
2 eearecrpermiher y oxcacierei RCS GC SO 
1942 
VENUATYOee oo eee 114-5 
PANDY eM pean ae ae ee 115-0 
MU Veen Ae heise, pe ee 117-0 
WCLODERICE, oe 078 cbs ee 116-9 
ViGRT ee ce cubical eee 
1943 
MANUAL 2 Mesa sce lace ents 116.2 
April PRP jews cso 116-7 
DV 2 emer Sonate 117-9 
Octobes di ooincincveccecdallee 118-4 
MEAD iss Uc enter Neale toes 
1944 
Vanuaryiseese. cote eee 118-1 
ADIL Soyer ccs ee 118-2 
Stil y 3 ree ee re 118-1 
Oetober2 eke ees eee 417-7 
November loos. ssn0res 118-9 
Decemiber wis. Gass cuter 117-6 
1945 
GANUAT Ve OAs onc retin s-< eee se 147-7 
ie brutal eis Soe earn Lid -7 
Marehitier mteeaeente soca sire 117-8 
7 aN GS ett tp tek Ree aunts 147-8 
BTA Al cis ei ae ee leon 118-1 
RING unr sich tata arnet eee ate 118-7 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 


Adjusted 
to base 
100-0 for 
August 
1939 





Total 
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On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100” 











Fuel and 

Food Rent Light 

88-3 74-3 76-9 

91-9 72-1 75-4 

92-7 69-9 73-8 
103-3 70-6 75-4 
133-3 75-8 83-8 
152-8 80-2 92-2 
163-3 87-6 100-7 
188-1 100-2 119-9 
143-9 109-1 127-6 
121-9 113-7 122-2 
133-3 115-9 116-8 
130-8 114-5 114-4 
131-5 1L7e3 113-2 
134-7 119-7 112-6 

92-7 93-2 102-1 

94-6 94-0 100-9 

97-8 96-1 101-5 
103-2 99-7 98-9 
103-8 103-] 97-7 

99-3 103-8 99-0 

99-4 103-8 98-9 
106-3 104-4 104-4 
104-7 104-4 105-4 
100-6 103-8 101-2 
104-5 104-4 105-5 
104-8 104-4 105-9 
105-3 106-9 107-9 
106-1 107-7 108-0 
105-6 106-3 107-1 
109-7 107-7 108-6 
110-1 107-7 108-9 
116-6 109-7 110-5 
123-2 111-2 142-1 
123-8 111-2 112-7 
116-1 109-4 110-3 
122-3 111-2 112-9 
123-7 111-2 112-9 
130-3 111-3 112-5 
129-8 111-3 112-8 
127-2 111-3 112-8 
127-3 111-3 112-8 
128-7 111-3 112-7 
131-8 111-5 113-4 
132-9 111-9 113-3 
130-7 111-5 112-9 
131-5 111-9 112-7 
131-5 111-9 113-0 
132-6 111-9 108-9 
130-8 112-0 108-7 
131-6 112-0 108-1 
130-3 112-0 108-1 
130-2 112-0 109-1 
130-6 112-0 107-4 
131-0 112-0 107-3 
131-0 112-0 106-7 
131-7 112-1 106-6 
133-4 112-1 106-6 


t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services, 





Clothing 
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Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
70:3 
70-3 
70-9 
74-5 
81-5 
91-4 
101-2 
110-3 
112-5 
112-5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101-5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
100-9 101-3 
100-8 101-3 
101-0 101-7 
104-1 102-0 
101-4 101-4 
104-3 101-8 
106-1 101-8 
106-9 102-2 
109-7 102-8 
107-2 102-3 
110-8 103-1 
111-7 102-9 
113-0 105-6 
117-3 106-5 
117-9 106-7 
113-8 105-1 
118-0 106-8 
118-1 107-1 
117-9 107-1 
117-8 107-1 
117-9 107-1 
117-8 107-5 
117-8 107-7 
117-8 108-2 
118-2 108-3 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
118-4 109-0 
118-3 109-0 
118-4 108-9 
118-4 108-9 
118-4 108-9 
118-3 109-2 
118-4 109-2 
118-5 109-2 
118-5 109-2 
118-9 109-4 
118-9 109-4 
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Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these com- 
modities in 64 cities across Canada at the date 
under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 


TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1945 


(Base: August 1939=100) 
EE  —————————eEEEE—E—E—E————— 


— Total Food 

Lax He: 10.2 BS SR eR. ee ETE 119-1 141-5 
cre ie Sees Be Oe ae Me ge 119-4 133-4 
Montreal ek 2% oe Sle Fe ety. 121-9 140-1 
“LOrontoped Reo ke cee ts ee eae 118-1 132-8 
Winnipes eb 2, 35 ok ee ORS. 117-2 133-4 
asks COON. | se coe idk ced ees 119-9 35-2 
Eidinonton tir... . nae: ko ceed eae, 116-7 133-9 
Vancouvent:® 26-5, sa ie Orie. 119-1 138-2 


Home 
Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnishings} Miscel- 
and laneous 
Services 

105-7 105-2 118-6 115-5 109-8 
107-8 113-7 122-2 116-8 110-0 
108-8 109-7 124-6 118-7 107-7 
111-1 111-4 118-9 114-6 109-1 
104-6 109-0 119-6 116-3 108-0 
113-2 110-4 120-4 120-2 107-9 
100-0 103-6 124-3 117-1 109-1 
100-2 114-2 25-1 115-8 108-8 








TABLE HI—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGDUST, 1939- 
JUNE, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR JUNE, 1945 


Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Nov. 


| 
Price 
Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | April May | June} June 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


————— —————— f — — 


Beef, sirloin steaks, |: .¢¢.¢ .ee)ss.ck 05.08 Ib. | 100-0} 120-7} 144- 
Beel#ronnd steak. i s...2 as ments chee lb. | 100-0} 125-7] 155 
Beel trib roastie &. 400280 oka de or ke Ib. | 100-0] 125-5) 173 
Beelsshouldert.. 800... 2. senenk eres lb. 100-0} 132-7) 181 
Beef istewmg.os.5. SR oNeie .ceu ible. lb. | 100-0] 136-7} 181 
Veal; forequarteric,.... .. 2.g:h 2.3 fabs lb. | 100-0} 139-3] 182 
Lamb Wer roast. 420; . i.e eee lb. 100-0} 109-9} 126 
Pork, e. loing;s Se State pat dais Ib. | 100-0} 125-3} 139 
Porld freshshoulder’ £6. 4.).%.. dence Ib. | 100-0} 127-0} 148 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............. lb. | 100-0} 132-3] 140 
Mardi pure. svc cate nont ath see oe 4 Ib. | 100-0} 151-3} 162 
Shortening, Vegetable................ Ib. |} 100-0) 1384-7) 137 
Eigget.gradepcA  Treshy bm, athe edie doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 181 
Milk bev. te og bck AS SARE OE hie 2 qt. | 100-0] 111-0] 95 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. | 100-0} 140-5} 144 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0] 174-6} 166 
Bread,whites!. i402... 05.8:08.ohe~ds Ib. | 100-0} 106-5] 106 
Blours first grades. ta. ss): .<c)..aj.¢-23 lb. | 100-0} 127-3} 127 
Rolled oats, bulk ...........0..0.0. Ib. | 100-0] 112-0} 114 
CorniFlakes, 6 07) 4)... 12. bsbs<sdeeon pkg. | 100-0} 101-1} 101 
Tomatoes, canned, 23's.............5. tin -| 100-0} 129-9] 132 
Peasecanned 93's s41 5), he cei b eden ts tin | 100-0} 117-5} 121 
Corn, canned, 2'85)..2%. 520 0k4 docs Bo dk tin | 100-0] 128-3} 133 
Beaus wary a . dite. ss. ccho pads Ib. | 100-0) 129-4} 129 
OnPOnger testi. tales . cag on heat ee Ib. | 100-0} 108-2] 146 
Botatoes. i260 0s OR Ochhlte e 15 lb.} 100-0] 89-9} 136 
Prunes: medium . (17). .54.4:h > hdande ] 100-0} 115-8} 126 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb 100-G} 104-0} 102 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-G] 182-5) 147 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 111-3) 141 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z............... jar | 100-0) 111-3)7115 
CACHES, 2OIOZE . Fala. . Le Rolie eae tin +| 100-0} 101-5] 109 
Marmalade, orange, 16 og............. jar | 100-0} 118-3} 131 
Cormiderup: 210.01)... sa. iskaws dove tin | 100-0] 138-0) 154 
Sugar; granulated, 05 655.4 ae ventse ds dt ib 100-0} 132-3) 132 
BUSAS PL OUIWUL . deldee. 30+ hckcaele ce lb 100-0} 131-3] 134 
ORME Or setts atte « atsbet atch o.é Shia Mats eects lb 100-0} 141-6] 131 
Rea, black, 4 Up. .sccicisegk ecto 2s pkg. | 100-0} 145-2] 131 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June 1945 prices. 
ominal price. 


143-0} 143-0] 154-1) 154-1) 153-8) 154-1] 154-1] 154-5} 43-2 
154-4] 154-4) 166-7] 166-7] 166-7] 167-1] 167-1] 167-1] 39-6 
173-9} 173-5} 173-0] 172-2) 173-0] 173-9] 173-9] 173-5] 39-9 
180-5} 179-9) 161-6} 161-6] 161-0} 161-0] 161-0] 161-6] 25-7 
180-2} 180-2} 168-3) 169-0] 168-3! 168-3] 168-3! 168-3] 21-2 
177-5} 173-4} 174-0] 174-0) 174-6] 173-4] 173-4] 173-4] 29-3 
141-2} 143-3] 155-3] 148-2] 148-9] 148-9] 150-4] 153-5] 43-6 
138-8} 138-8} 139-2} 140-8] 141-5] 141-5] 142-3] 142-7] 37-1 
146-9} 146-4} 146-4} 143-9] 142-3] 142-3] 142-3] 142-9] 28-0 
140-6} 140-3} 140-0} 140-6] 140-9] 141-2] 141-2] 141-2] 45-9 
162-3} 153-5) 150-9] 152-6) 155-3] 156-1] 157-0} 157-0] 17-9 
137-5) 137-5} 137-5] 136-8] 136-8] 136-8] 136-8] 137-51 19-8 
140-5) 135-5} 141-4] 171-1] 141-4] 138-5! 137-2] 137-8] 41-9 
95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4! 10-4 
146-2) 145-8] 143-21 145-8] 146-2! 146-2] 145-4] 144-0} 39-3 
166-8) 164-9] 163-5) 164-4) 164-4] 164-4] 163-9] 164-4] 34-2 
106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 6-7 
127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 4-1 
114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 5-7 
101-1} 101-1} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 9-2 
136-8) 138-7} 138-7} 138-7} 137-7| 136-8] 136-8] 136-8] 14-5 
124-2) 124-2) 124-2} 123-3] 122-5} 122-5] 121-7] 121-7] 14-6 
135-4} 135-4] 134-5} 133-6] 133-6] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 15-0 
131-4) 131-4) 133-3] 133-3) 133-3} 133-8] 133-3] 133-3] 6-8 
149-0) 177-6} 146-9] 116-3] 112-2] 108-2] 106-1] 130-6] 6-4 
140-5} 147-9] 155-2] 123-2] 136-9] 141-2} 143-9] 171-6] 56-3 
130-7) 122-8} 122-8] 122-8} 122-8) 121-1] 121-1] 120-2] 13-7 
101-3} 109-3} 115-2} 113-2] 102-0] 106-6] 109-3] 109-9] 16-6 
138-2} 140-3} 141-3] 141-6] 145-4) 147-1] 151-5] 157-7] 46-2 
138-2} 135-7} 143-4} 144-6) 143-7] 140-9] 141-2] 143-11 46-5 
115-1) 114-5] 114-5) 114-5) 115-1) 115-1] 115-1] 115-1] 18-9 
108-1} 108-1}f108-1}+108-1] 104-1) 104-1] 104-1} 105-1] 20-7 
131-8} 130-3} 130-3} 130-3} 129-6) 129-6) 128-9} 128-9] 17-5 
154-7} 155-0} 156-0} 155-7) 155-3} 158-8} 158-21 158-2] 27-1 
132-3} 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3] 132-3] 8-6 
134-9) 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9} 134-9] 184-9] 8-5 
131-1} 131-1} 134-1] 131-4) 131-1] 131-1] 131-4] 131-4] 44-4 
131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6) 181-6] 131-6] 131-6) 131-6] 38-7 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
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, white, 


Bread, plain 








per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade 





per lb. 
Corn flakes, 








8 oz. package 


1—Charlottetown 44-5|40-5/37-4|28-2/22-21....|43-7/87-4/32-3/45-4]19-2/20- 1142-0] 9-0/41-8/34-9| 7-3] 4-61 6-1110-0 
Pentima: Sikes teeth eat 44-4141.2138-7/27-1/23-4/24.2/46- 1/39-2/26-2/45-9/19-1/20-0/47-1/11-0/43-1/36-4] 8-0] 4-5] 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow, 45-8/43-1/42-3/26-8/23-1)....1.... 39-9]31-7/46-3/19-5/19-9/42-3]10-0/43-6/36-9] 7-3| 4-91 6-11/10-0 
4—Sydney...........0.000% 47-4/41-6]....180-1/24-4]....]....)....]0... 47-5|19-0]19- 9147-6] 12-0/42-9|35-8| 7-3] 4-5] 6-0] 9-8 
Be Praro. 6 fal. 44-7/40-7|36-0/28-2/17-7]....].... 39+0/29-2/45-8]19-4]20-3146-0/10-0143-4/35-2] 6-71-4-9] 6-0] 9-8 
“ibs teetiare ee ae 44-7|40-7/45-8|27-4/20-3/29-5/47-3/38-4/31-3147-5]/19-2|19-7/43-2)10-0/41-0/35-3] 7-3] 4-8] 6-31 9-4 
7—Moncton............0008: 45-5)41-4/40-9|27-1/21-0/29-8)....|37-3/29-3/48-3]18-4|19-9/44-5|10-0/41-8/34-9] 8-0] 4-5} 5-9110-0 
8—Saint John...........000. 45-3}43-1|38-6|26-6/22-5/30-0)... .|40-6/29-8/45-1/18-8]19-8/45-5|11-0/41-7/34-6] 7-3] 4-21 6-0] 9-7 
Pees Rout tet tone eee 41-5/38-2/38-0]28-0/22-01....].... 29-1/29-1/49-0]19-7/20-6/40-6]10-0/39-2/33-8] 6-7] 4-3 9-9 
ize OS ook ears € ah 40-9]38-2/36-8/25-4]18-8]30-5/41-5|32-6]28-4/46-3/17-4]19-1143-5/10-0138-4/30-8| 5-3] 3-8] 5-51 9-5 
11—Montreal.............00- 42-8139- 7/43 -8|24-8/20-0/25-9]42-6133-9/26-5/46-7|18-3|19-2/44-6]10-5/39-2/33-8] 6-0} 3-8] 5-5/ 9-4 
12—-Quebeot 20-5 41-7/38-3/38-4)23-7)19- 1/28-8|39-4)32-7/26-5|42-8|18-3|19-5]42-9]10-0/38-5/34-5| 5-5] 3-6] 5-8! 9-7 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 37-0|34-8/34-4124-8]18-7/30-4|37-8|29-1]26-6/47-5118-3 19-5/40-9] 9-0/38-7/32-1] 5-3) 4-1] 6-0] 9-8 
14—St. Johns............0.-. 43-7|40-8/39-5/26-7|17-3/32-71....1.... 28-8]47-4]18-6]19-9/43-1] 9-0/38-7/31-9] 5-3] 4-1] 5-7] 9-7 
15=-Sherbrooke!. .¢ 200. 16-2 43-6/40-0/40-5/27-0|18-7/32-4|48-0/34-0]26-4/39-9]18-6]19-7/44-1/10-0/38-1/34-5] 5-3] 4-21 6-0] 9-8 
Re en Meee ee 40-0]36-7/40-7/25-1/19-7]....1.... 32-6/25-5|47-0}18-6]19-6|39-5] 9-0]38-8/32-2| 5-3] 4-0] 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines 33-6/34-5132-3/24-3/17-4]... |... 24-5)25-3/38-5/18-4/19-4140-4] 9-0/38-1/31-7] 5-3] 4-0] 5-3] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 40-3|36-9]36-0|24-8/20-7|....].... 28 -8)25-6/46-6]17-9]19-5/42-9]10-0/38-5/34-7] 6-0] 4-0] 5-5] 9-7 
Oe nae na A he 41-2|38-2/39-8]25-8/20-2]27-0)....|37-4]29-4/45-1117-3119-2139-5|10-0/38-2/30-8] 6-71 4-21 5-5| 8-7 
20—Brantford..............- 43-9|40-4)40-5] 25-9) 19-0|30-0/45-3/38-9]28-0|46-0|17-6|19-6]41-0/10-0139-0/35-6] 6-7} 4-21 5-4] 9-1 
21—Brockville............... 46-7|42-8|44-0126-0/21-6]....].... 35 -6]29-2/44-5]17-6/19-3/40-0/10-0/38-1/30-9] 6-3] 4-0] 5-5] 8-9 
23—Chatham:-t5(, 2 81, aut 43-4/40-0)41-4}25-8]19-9]30-5|44-4/37-7/32-3146-2]17-4]19-4140-3]10-0138-4134-9| 5-3] 4-1] 5-21 8-7 
23—Cornwall.............00- 43-6}40-4|40-5]25-917-7]....1.... 36-4/27-4/45-9]18-1]19-4139-6]10-0|39-1/30-3] 6-0] 4-0] 5-8! 9-2 
24—Fort William....... «+++ ,|43-4/39-7/37-6]25-4/22-3/29-3}) ... .136-3]29-6/45-6]17-7/19-0]45-7|11-0139-5132-7| 6-0} 3-9] 5-1] 8-8 
25—Gale3! 0 0-See ae 43-3/40-3)40-0/25-0)22-8)30-0/47-0)37-3]26-8/47-2]17-8119-2140-0]10-0138-9136-7| 6-7] 4-11 5-7| 8-8 
26—Guelph..............0.8- 43-3}40-3/39-2/26-5) 24-4131 -2/45-0)40-0/28-7|46-5|17-7]19-2/39-9]10-0/38-8135-5| 6-01 4-01 5-7| 8-9 
27—Hamilton............... 44-0/41-0)41-7/25-5)22-7/29-6/46-5)40-0/29-1/47-4]17-8]19-0/42-9]11-0139-7/37-4| 6-0] 4-2] 5-5! 8-8 
28—Kingston.............06- 43-1/38-6/38-7/25-7| 18-6)25-7/43-2/37-3127-3/45-8/17-3/19-2/40-0110-0138-9131-4] 6-0] 4-3] 5-3] 9-2 
29—Kitchener............... 42-8/40-1)40-7}25-2/23-1/30-4)/46-1/38-7/27-1|46-3]18-1|19-6/37-9]10-0139-1/33-9| 6-3] 4-0] 6-0! 8-8 
30—London..............000. 43-7/40-1)41-2/25-4)22-0/30-2/47-0/39-3/25-8/45-5]18-4|19-3141-8]10-0/39-0132-7] 6-0] 4-01 5-6] 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 42-8/39-5/41-1/25-1/19-7/29-9}..../39-0)27-5/44-5/17-9/19-2/41-3]10-5139-3132-9| 6-01 4-21 5-7] 8-8 
32—North Bay.............. 43-4/40-6/42-0125-9118-5]....1.... 40-2)... .]46-0/18-0]19-5]44-5]11-0/39-3/33-1] 6-7] 4-2] 6-3] 9-7 
83—Oshawa...........-.e0. 43-7)40-7)42-6/25-5/21-6)32-3)....|39-9/28-0/45-7/17-7|19-5/42-3)10-0139-2/33-6] 6-0] 4-11 5-71 8-8 
84—Ottawa......c.eceeee eee 44-3)41-4/42-9/26-5)22.0/29-5/46-6|36-7/28-5/48-7)18-1/19-0/42-5|10-0139-0/31-0| 6-7/ 3-81 5-71 8-7 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-0/39-0/39-3/24-0]22-8)... |... 37-2/26-5|45-4]17-9/19-4|39-9]10-0139-4 6-0] 4-0] 5-3] 9-4 
86—Peterborough........... 45-2141- 7142-7125 -8]21-8]32-2)44-5/40-3128-8]46-8|18-0]19-1|39-4|10-0]39-0134-2| 6-0] 4-3] 5-4| 9-6 



















































































































— 1945] PRICES 1063 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1945 
Vegetables 4 lg lg — = 
> CaS aN) Ons 
g3 Ke Sie lg le le 14 le _ (es 
42] 22 | 22 | 8s [Ealge|os| ae aslesles|aatesle-|es|,<l¢/24| 5/25] Pato 
cae Gece EC EC EC ELEC EC Ec eee 
cS ac a Saha al al al a aca Cal cal aa aC EB 
ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. |cts.|cts./cts.|cts./cts./cts./cts./cts.|cts./cts.|cts./cts.|cts./cts.| $ $ $ 
15-0} 15-4) 15-7] 6-5} 6-7/44-2/13-8/17-9/45-7/63-8/39-2/21-8/37-4/29-2) 8-6] 8-1/53-7138-0]...... 11-57| 24-00-28-00(b) | 1 
14-5] 14-4] 14-9] 6-9] 6-1/52-6/14-4/16-6/55-0/53-3139-4|20-4|37-0|29-1| 8-5| 8-3/49-7/38-0|...... 12-29] 27-50-31-50 2 
14-9) 14-9) 14-9) 6-4] 4-6/44-8)14-2/16-9/48-8)50-1/39-9 38-5/28-9) 8-2} 8-2/51-9138-0]...... 8-42) 16-00-20-00 3 
15-0} 14-9) 15-1] 6-8} 7-0|55-2)13-6)16-7|52-4/57-4/39-0 36-8)28-9] 8-6} 8-4/49-3/37-8]. 11... 6-75] 18-00-22-00(b) | 4 
14-7} 14-7} 15-1) 7-0) 5-5)44-7/14-6/16-7/53-8]50-7/40-2/21-3/37-9129-7| 8-7] 8-7/50-3/38-0]...... 11-41} 26-50-30-50 5 
14-7} 15-3} 15-0} 6-7} 5-6/47-1/14-6/15-9]47-3]56- 1/39-5/20-2/38-8/29-3} 8-5] 8-3149-6138-0]...... 12-09} 21-00-25-00(b) | 6 
14-9} 15-0} 15-0} 6-8} 6-3/46-8)13-8/18-5/47-6/52-3/41-0120-6/37-9/28-4] 9-0} 8-8/51-1/38-0]...... 11-57) 26-00-30-00(b) | 7 
14-7] 14-8} 14-8) 6-8] 6-8/54-6)13-7/15-0)53-9]51-4/40-0/20-0/35-9}28-9] 8-5] 8-3147-7/38-0]...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(b) | 8 
14-4) 14-9) 14-7) 6-7] 8-5/38-3]15-5]18-5/45-0/55-0/39-8/21-3/39-7/28-7| 8-6] 8-2)52-3/39-9| 18-00|......]..............-. 9 
13-6] 14-5] 15-0} 7-2} 6-9/52-8|13-2117-6/40-7|44-3137-5/20-7135-9|27-5| 8-3] 8-0145-4/38-9| 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 {10 
13-2} 14-0) 14-2) 6-6] 6-4/53-7/13-8)17-1/45-0/40-4/37-4/20-7/35-2|27-4| 8-0] 7-9|46-9139-6] 16-75]...... 23-00-27-00(b) |11 
14-3] 14-4) 14-7) 6-6] 6-8/50-0)14-6/16-8/49-1/49-2/38-0/20-6/36-5/28-6} 8-1] 7-9]43-4/39-9] 16-00]...... 27-00-31-00(b) |12 
13-7} 14-7} 15-5) 6-9) 7-0/45-7|14-0)17-6/46-0/45-7/38-3/21-0/36-2/28-7) 8-0] 7-8142-4/40-3] 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(b) |13 
13-8} 14-5) 15-0) 6-8] 8-3/44-9)14-4)17-8)41-3/45-0/39-5 37-4127 -O1 18-0) (7-9141-7140-O} 15-50] elo ee cee sere coe 14 
14-0) 15-4) 15-3) 6-3} 6-6/47-0)14-7/18-1/45-7)45-0/39-6/21-7/39-2|28-9! 8-0} 8-0/41-0|39-4! 17-50]...... 20-00-24-00(b) |15 
14-7} 14-5) 15-7) 7-4) 7-3/40-3)15-3)16-6/46-1/56-8/42-1/19-3/37-6/29-5] 7-9] 7-7|46-2/39-7| 16-25]......|.......0. 0. eeeee 16 
14-0} 14-5) 15-3] 6-0} 6-9/38-2)15-0)16-1/46-1/48-0/39-7/21-7/38-5/28-5) 8-0) 7-5/48-0/39-4) 19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(b) |17 
14-5] 14-5] 14-5] 6-7] 7-1/45-3/14-7]18-9]44-1/50-2/40-3]....137-7]28-7] 8-5] 8-0/47-5|40-2] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(b) |18 
12-9} 14-1) 14-6) 6-3] 5-5)58-8)14-1)16-1/41-7/43-2/37-0 33-°7/26-4) 8-4] 8-4/43-9/38-9] 16-O0}......]....... 0.0. eee 19 
14-2} 14-4) 14-8) 6-5] 6-6/64-3/13-0/16-4/46-7/44-1/36-3]19-6/33-4/26-8] 8-4] 8-3/46-7/39-4| 16-00]...... 22-00-26 -00 20 
14-0) 14-1] 14-6} 6-4] 5-8|54-0/13-3/17-7/48-2)47-1/34-3/21-2/35- 1127-6} 8-3] 8-1/43-8138-4) 16-00|...... 20-00-24 -00 21 
14-1] 14-4) 14-5) 5-8) 5-7/56-6/14-2/17-8)/40-1/42-6/36-3/21-2/33-5]/26-3] 8-6] 8-5/41-6/38-1] 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 22 
14-6) 14-8) 15-0) 6-6) 6-5/54-2/15-0)18-3/38-8/42-3)....].... 34-4/26-6] 8-2) 8-2/45-8/38-5} 16-50)...... 23-00-27-00(b) |23 
14-2] 14-3) 14-4) 6-6) 6-3/69-3/14-4/16-9/45-9/46-8/37-3)19-3/35-2/26-2) 8-7} 8-5/41-9/38-1] 16-80]...... 25- 50-29-50 24 
14-1] 14-5) 14-5) 6-6] 5-6/56-2)13-1/14-6/48-1/45-8)35-2)19-5/32-6)25-7| 8-5) 8-3/44-5/39-4| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 25 
13-9} 14-0) 14-6} 6-3] 5+7/47-2)13-4|15-6)/43-3)43-2/35-9 32-7/25-7) 8-6] 8-5)43-1/38-5} 16-00)...... 2250-26-50 26 
13-9) 14-1) 14-3} 6-3] 6-6/63-6/13-4)15-2/50-1/44-0/35-3]19-5/33-2/26-1) 8-1] 8-1/42-6/39-3] 15-50)...... 26 - 00-30-00 27 
13-4) 13-9} 14-5] 6-6] 6-4/59-6/14-5)15-9}42-9/45-0/37-5|}20-6/35- 1126-6] 8-1] 7-9/43-5138-8] 16-00]...... 29-00-33 -50 28 
14-3] 14-41 14-7] 6-6] 6-3/47-0|13-5}15-1/47-6|48-2/36-4|20-1/32-6|25-7| 8-6] 8-5/40-5/39-3| 16-00]...... | 26-00-30-50 29 
14-1) 14-4) 14-8) 6-3} 6-0/58-3/14-3/16-3/45-7|44-0/36-4)20-1/32-7/25-5) 8-6] 8-4/43-8/39-2| 16-50]...... 26 -50-30-50 30 
12-9) 13-5} 14-6] 6-6} 6-3/71-0}12-9)15-8/48-5/43-9/36-7|18-7/34-2/25-7] 8-6] 8-7|/44-2/39-5) 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 31 
14-4) 14-3) 14-9} 6-3) 6-6)52-6/14-2|16-3/48-0)49-3/38-7/20-2/36-1/28-3] 9-0] 8-9)49-7/39-5] 17-251...... 23-00-27 -00 32 
13-6} 13-7} 14-1) 7-1] 6-+3)62-7/18-2)16-3)44-3/45-8)/35-0 34-5)25-7| 8-6) 8-4/47-0/39-4] 16-00)...... 24-00-28 -00 33 
14-1) 14-5) 14-8} 6-9) 6-8/61-5/13-3)17-0/47-1/45-5137-7/20-0/35-7/27-5| 8-3] 8-1/48-5/39-0| 16-75]...... 31-00-35 -00 34 
14-1) 14-4) 15-0] 6-4] 4-7/69-1/14-3)14-7/46-2/46-5]....].... 34-6/26-4) 8-6] 8-5/48-4/38-9] 16-50}...... 16-00-20-00 35 
13-4] 13-8] 14:4] 6-1] 6-4/65-6/13-5/16-3)42-0/45-5136-8}20-9|33-9/26-6] 8-51 8-5/43-3/39-0| 16.75)...... 24-00-28 -00 36 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
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Flour, first grade 





per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 








8 oz. package 


cts.|cts./cts cts.|cts.jcts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts./cts./cts.|cts.|cts 
aT ATE INIT ier, sicye tes aes 42-7|39-3/38-3|24-7)21-6|29-3/39-7|/37-5/28-3/48-0/17-8|19-0/45-1]11-0/39-8134-0| 6-3 
38—St. Catharines 44-(0)40-7/42-0/25-3/20-6|30-7 41-2/25-7/46-9|18-0/19-1/42-4)10-5/39-5/33-8| 6-0 
39—St. Thomas............. 43-9/40-4/41-6)25-2/23 -0]29-9/46-0/39-7/29-0/45-9117-9]19-5/42-3]10-0/39-6/33-71 6-0 
£0 Saloni oes die ess 43-0/40-2/40-8)26-1/21-0/32-7/43-0/37-9/30-1/45-9118-5]19-6/42-4/10-0/40-0/32-9] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 43 -2/40-1/38-4)26-8/21-6]... .]42-6/37-4/29-5/45-6/17-8]19-1/43-3/11-0/39-6/32-5| 6-7 
62 —Siratlord cas season eee 41-4/39-5/39-8)25-8)22-8 37+ 2/28-3/45-5)18-0)20-0}39- 1/10-0)38-9/33-1] 5-3 
43 BUG DUPY, is ieee sere de> «> « 42-7/39-6)40-1/25-4)23-1)27-6/40-3/37-5/29-7/44-0]18-3]19-6|44-8]11-0/39-2/33-6| 6-7 
Ad -—T AAS oe Snel ayers des: 44-5)41-0/41-6/26-1/21-5]29-5). .. .|39-2/27-8/44-7/18-9|19-5/46-0|12-0|39-2/34-9] 6-7 
BS-e Loronto, 6 Nan due 4.5.6. 44-1/40-5/41-8)25-5/22-8)/30-9/45-6/39-6]/25-0/49-9]17-8]19-1144-1]11-0/39-5/37-6| 6-7 
46—Welland Eee oe Meets 41-3)38-3/40-7/26-1/22-0/30-7|. ...|38-3]27-9143-4]17-7]19-4/39-0]11-0/39-3135-3] 6-7 
Bie WIDUSOP seeks eos den aes 43-4)40-5/41-4)25-0}23-5/31-0/42-9/38-6]28-7/45-6|18-2119-3143-0/11-0/39-3135-4| 6-0 
458——-Wooastock. 00.0)... 42-7/39-5/39-5/25-0/19-2 37-5} 26 -0/45-3/17-2/19-0)40-3)10-0/38-8132-2) 6-0 
Manitoba— 
€0-——Erandon. iene 2:5. daca 42-8)38-2140-2/25-2}19-8 37-0}25-0)47-2}16-8}21-1/40-7/10-0/37-9134-0] 7-1 
50—Winnipeg................ 42-2)37-7/34-7)24-7/21-2)27-6]... .]37-2/29-9147-8]17-0]19-5|41-7| 9-0/36-8/34-6] 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
bl Moose Jaw. ie cde sce 42-4/37-8)38-2)23-8]18-6]... .|40-4135-8]26-8]45-7/15-7|20-6/36-5|11-0/36-71/34-4| 7-2 
bo—-Printe Alber... os tes ss 5 38 - 2/35 -2135-0/23-4]17-4 40-0}16-6}19-9}41-0)10-0/38-1]34-1] 6-0 
DS OCIOR. i oakn svete dec ee 41-2/38-5/35-9|24-2)20-8]25-4139-7/35-0|24-7/43-1116-1/21-7|40-3]10-0]36-6135-0| 6-8 
PA--DASKALOON. ss !yn es occ oes 42-0137 +8136 - 4] 24-8] 19-8]27-3140- 2135-0] 26-5/44-5]16-1/19-9/40-5|10-0136-5134-5| 7-2 
Alberta— 
O-— Calgary... 6 ares ees 43 -6|38-8)40-0)24-8)21-7/26-6]41-1/36-2130-5/48-3]16-1/20-2141-6|10-0|37-4136-4| 7-2 
56—Drumbeller............. 40-5/37-0/37-7|24-0/20-0 35-0/26-7/44-6]17-1/21-7/40-7/10-0/39- 1136-6] 8-0 
Wil OGIO NONE Taecks Saaoe 40-4/35-6/37-8|22-6)20-5/26-6/38-6134-6/25-4/44-6115-9]20- 1142-2] 10-0/37-3135-4| 7-2 
Bo—LeLR bridge... 0.0 s.csan sos 40-6/36-8/36-4)24-0)19-0/25-3/40-0/34-6]26-0/44-0115-9]21-0/42-0/10-0 37°3]....] 8-0 
British Columbia— 
O0—Nanaimo..........<ebess 46-7/42-3/45-2/27- °8/....|49-2/41-0)29-1/48-0)19-0]20-8140-9]12-0]41-0/37-3] 9-0 
60—New Westminster 44-9/40-1)41-8/25-8|23-9|29-7/42-1/39-5]26-8/46-9118-1/20-0140-3]10-0/40-8/35-1 8-0 
61—Primee Rupert... : .iss.4 45-5)42-5/43-5)25-7/24-0!28-7/43-7/41-5]29-3/49-8|18-5|20-8145-7|15-0/41-3/37-7/10-0| -4- 
Ly eee 8) em OR Sy 44-4)40-6)43-7/25-8!25-0/28-5/45-4/40-3/28-7/45-2118-0122-7/36-5|13-0139-6134-2| 9-0 
63—-Vancouver.c'.. «s+. sag. a 46-9)41-8)42-5/26-4/24-9|28-0/43-5139-3/29-0/49-2117-8119- 1140-3] 10-0/40-2135-2| 9-6 
G4 Victoria ica’. «4s tae 45-7|42-0/43-8) 26 -6/24-4)31-7/45-4]40-6/30-1/45-8118-5/20-3140-8/11-0/40-9135-6 9-0 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1945 




















Canned 
Vegetables 
ee 
o.§ oO 
ae ian 
Sy] 6] .8)8s 
oO Oru or or | te 
ge les l-ss | 82 
© O11 4° Neca ee 
So f/SCR "OR | SB 
a | a5] eB] 2s 
fo 1938/58 | $e 
Ban | A @ fQ 
ets. |) cts. || cts | cts. 
14-1} 14-5} 14-2) 6-0 
13-3} 13-9} 14-2) 6-8 
14-0} 14-6] 14-8) 6-4 
14-41 14-6] 14-9) 6-9 
14-7} 14-5] 14-9) 6-1 
14-4) 14-0} 14-8! 6-0 
14-1} 14-4) 14-7) 6-1 
15-0} 14-7} 14-9] 6-3 
13-5} 13-7) 14-1 6-5 
13-6] 13-3] 14-4) 9-0 
14-1] 14-9} 14-6) 6-2 
14-3} 14-3] 14-6] 6:3 
15-5] 15-0), 15-7|.-7-1 
15-3) 5:5| I5=9) 73 
16-9} 15-1] 15-7) 6-7 
16-3} 16-2) 16-3) 7-3 
16-7) 91525 BISe9~ 6.7 
17-2} 16-0} 16-7] 7:3 
15-1] 14-6) 15-3 7°3 
17-3} 15-9) 16-6 7-6 
15-5} 14-9) 15-8) 7-3 
15-4] 13-9) 14-5) 7-0 
15-0) 15-0} 15-5) 7-8 
14-7| 14-2} 15-0) 7-4 
16-3} 15-9) 16-5) 8-3 
15-0} 15-3) 16-2) 8-3 
14-8} 14-8} 14-7) 7:3 
14-9} 14-9) 15-0) 7-5 


per 15 lbs. 
Prunes, medium size, 


per lb. 
per lb. 

Raisins, seedless, bulk, 
per lb. 


Onions, cooking 
Potatoes, 


cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. 
6-7|75-6)14-2)17-0 
6-4/62-5114-0/17-3 
6-1/56-3)13-5/16-1 
4-6|62-2]13-6)15-8 
6-4/64-3)13-0}15-7 
5-6/61-4)13-7)15-2 
7-0/53-3}13-6}16-7 
6-8165-7|13-7/16-0 
6-4167-9}13-8}15-2 
6-5/63-0}13-8}14-3 
5-3/63-9)13-5)15-4 
5-6/52-7)13-3)17-5 


6-1)42-7)14-3/16-7 
4-6|69-6)13-0)16-7 


7-4/60-5)13-8}17-5 
7-0/54-5)13-1)17-5 
6-6/49-6}14-0)17-0 
§-6/48-5/12-3/15-0 


6-5]... .|10-8]17-3 
6-3/63-7)11-4)16-1 
7-1/67-1|12-6)17-5 
7-5/62-7)12-4|16-7 
7-0|75-0)10-5) 16-2 
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i x Sugar Coal 
g Ig ote aT 
ee B15 Be 
: § 2 os Bs = g gs 
€ le cleslocisclacle : pe ¢ |4 
g2|e5/22léalaalse(z4|-4|e<[2<| 8 | 28] 2 
colada |S elgElEREEIS Ee Elge| 28] 28 
Gumleein Se lO Woh Ade Ie |a |e 
cts.|cts.|cts.|cts./cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts. ate cts. $ $ $ 
46-5|50-8138-0}....|36-2/25-5| 8-5] 8-4|41-8/38-1| 16-80]...... 23-00-27-00 {37 
46-3147-0134-5/18-3/33-2/27-0) 8-5! 8-2/43-7/39-2] 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 38 
49-5/43-3|35-1/21-0|34-1/26-3| 8-7] 8-6|45-0/39-5| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 [39 
47-5|44-9|37-5|....133-5|26-5] 8-8] 8-7/44-9139-4] 16-501...... 23-00-27-50  |40 
41-9/45-6|37-7|....135-3|26-3] 8-5] 8-5141-8/39-0] 17-00]...... 23-00-27-00 {41 
44-2144-8135-8|19-5133-3/26-5| 8-8| $-6]44-7138-7] 16-O0]...... 21-00-25-00  |42 
45-8|46-5/38-6|20-0/34-9|28-1| 8-8| 8-5|44-8138-6| 17-75]...... 28-00-32-00 {43 
47-8|55-4|39-7|19-7/35-2128-0| 8-8) 8-8139-3|38-8| 19-50]...... 2550-29-50  |44 
48-4/44-2/35-6119-3/32-4/25-8] 8-21 8-0/44-7/38-7] 15-50]...... 32-50-36-50  |45 
45-7|44-1136-0|18-6|32-7126-5| 8-3] 8-3141-6|39-0] 15-50]......|......e-s0ceeees 46 
43-6|42-0)/34-8]....|33-1126-2| 8-2] 8-0]40-9138-5) 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00  |47 
43-9145-0135-7|19-6}33-7|26-5} 8-6} 8-6/45-4/39-1) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 48 
43-6143-9]....122-7137-6|25-6] 9-2| 9-0143-5|38-11...... 8-37| 21-00-25-00 {49 
46-1/41-2/39-5/21-7|36-2124-8| 9-0} 8-9137-7/37-8]...... 12-95] 26-00-30-00 {50 
6-6]... .{13-9|17-7/43-5/42-6)....[23-3/36-3/27-2| 9-3] 9-3/42-8)39-2]...... 10-30| 22-00-26-00 51 
7-1/40-9]15-6]16-7/43-7/44-1/40-0|22-8138-0/28-6]/10-0} 9-6/39-8|37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 [52 
6-7/74-1/13-3]17-7/42-2/42-0/40-0]22-0/36-7/28-0] 9-3] 9-6/42-0/38-0]...... 11-50] 28-00-32-00 [53 
6-8|40-5|15-4|16-9/48-0]46-3|39-3)22-7/37-7|27-3| 9-7| 9-8|44-2137-7]...... 10-10} 22-00-26-00 54 
46-4|47-2137-1121-2134- 1126-5] 9-0] 9-3|41-6|37-7|...... 8-25] 26-00-30-00 [55 
49-9|48-3/40-5|22-9135-7/28-6] 9-5] 9-7/43-4]/38-0]......]...... 21-00-25-00 156 
48-6]/42-1138-4/21-4/34-2/25-8] 9-2) 9-3/43-3/37-6]...... 5-40} 24-50-28-50 57 
44-4/48-8|....|20-7132-3/26-2] 9-3] 9-5|45-0/37-5]...... 4-90] 2200-26-00 {58 
45-038-5/37-7|20-3|30-2/25-0} 8-9] $-8/40-8]38-1]......]...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
45-4/36-5|....|20-5|33-2/25-0| 7-9] 7-8/36-4/38-4]...... 13-00] 20-50-24-50 [60 
50-8145-6|37-8|21-6|32-0|26-4| 8-8] 8-6|44-3/39-0)...... 13-65] 20-00-24-00 {61 
45-3/45-3/34-0|21-7|34-0/27-7| 8-9] 8-8139-2/37-7|...... 10-75] 23-00-27-00 {62 
45+5/38-9/36-2/19-9/30-6/24-3! 8-0| 8-0/39-2/37-8]...... 13-00] 23-50-27-50 [63 
45-4|40-4137-2|19-9131-3124-8] 8-9| 8-4|43-2/38-1]...... 13-25] 21-00-25-00 [64 


7:0}72-4/12-7|15-9 


er 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 


indicated by these reports. 
(b) Rents marked (b) are 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


38283—93 


for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
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prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices was not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census aver- 
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ages have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 


TABLE V._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926=100 





1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 











May| May| May] May| May May Mey las 






May 
1945 














All eommodities..).c,. dics sete eee 64-0/127-4)155-9] 97-3/100-2] 93-4] 66-7] 82-2] 88-8} 95-2 99-3} 102-5}103-41103-0 
Classified according to chief component 
material— 
I. Vegetable Products.................... 58-1/127-9] 167-0} 86-2/102-6] 84-0} 61-0] 72-9] 76-6] 93-9 90-4} 94-9} 96-0} 97-0 
II. Animals and Their Products 70-9}127-1}145-1] 96-0} 97-8/108-4] 58-6] 75-6] 85-8 99-8}106-5]106-3}106-9}107-2 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.| 58-21157-1 176-5}101-7/100-1} 91-8} 68-9} 83-8] 88-2] 91-9] 91-9 91-7} 91-7] 91-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3]100-2] 94-1] 59-5] 87-11 95-5 101-8]107-6]118-0}120-5}117-6 
V. Jron-and Its ‘Products. J 68-9/156-9]168-4/104-6]100-4] 94-4] 84-5/102-4]112-71115-3 115-7] 117-0)117-2/115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Pro- 
GvCtS 2 Ay Obs cisdes RO ee oe 98-4/141-9}135-7| 97-3] 97-6] 99-2] 64-7] 76-5] 73-1 77-8) 79-7| 79-7] 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Pro- 
ducts... 1 re 56-8} 82-3/112-2/107-0] 98-5] 92-3] 83-2] 88-91 96-0 99-1/100-5}102-4}103-1]102-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........| 63-4 118-7}141-5/105-4] 99-7] 95-5} 81-2) 85-51100-0/102-4]100-4 99-9}100-0} 98-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
onsumers Goods!s,.,,..55 une 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9/100-4] 93-0] 70-8] 82-3] 88-9 94-9} 97-0] 97-4] 97-6] 98-0 
oods, Beverages and Tobacco 61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2} 99-6] 96-5] 64-3] 77-9] 95-7 96-6}102-5/101-3/102-01103-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods 62-2) 91-9}126-3]101-4]100-9] 90-7] 75-1] 85-2] 91-0 93-8} 93-3] 94-8] 94-6] 94-6 
IT. Producers’ Goods... 20 ates. 67-7/133-3]164-8] 98-8]100-3] 93-1] 63-2 78-7! 83-5] 88-2] 93-8!100-0/101-0 100-5 
Producers’ Equipment. «seem s 55-1] 81-9]108-6]104-1] 97-2! 94-9] 84-9 100-3)106-5}110-1/114-2]118-7}121-1 121-1 
Producers’ Materials... Seg... 69-1/139-0}/171-0} 98-2]101-6} 92-9} 60-8] 76-3] 80-9 85-8} 91-5] 97-9) 98-8] 98-2 
Building and Construction Materials. .| 67-0 100-7/144-0}108-7] 99-7] 99-1] 75-6] 94-31107-81115-01119-1 127-2/128-0}122-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials 69-5/148-1/177-3} 95-8/100-8} 91-5} 58-3! 73-3] 76-3] 80-9 86-8] 92-9} 93-9] 94-1 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
Bis, HAGUE Oss 22 chs CR te 59-2/134-71176-4] 91-21101-7| 83-8! 60-91 70-6 75-6] 80-9] 86-1] 90-7] 91-0} 91-7 
Be Animals. eee 70-11129-0}146-0} 95-9] 96-5]104-5! 60-11 79-1 86-9] 97-11101-5}100-5}/101-0/101-1 
P Farm (Canadian) 64-1/132-6]160-6! 88-0/100-3! 93-0 51-2) 68-0} 69-6] 80-2] 92-81101-91105-3 104-6 
LE earings iS. 3), (cach I ie 65-9)111-6}114-1] 91-7/100-2]103-6] 58-7] 78-3 82-2}111-1]126-1/129-4]132-0/131-1 
Til. Forest at ssa aver ‘avaliy clon sv oh UA ye T eM STERN cote ae 60-1} 89-7/151-3]106-8]100-2] 94-0 59-7] 86-8) 95-1/101-31107-11117-2{119 7|116-8 
Ve Mineral 60 > 6. ee 67-9]115-2]134-6]106-4| 98-9] 92-6 79-4! 89-7) 96-21 98-2] 99-3/100-51100-8 100-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 63-8/120-8}154-1] 94-7] 99-7] 93-0] 56-0! 75-9 80-8} 89-6] 98-0}104-2]104-7]105-0 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)....] 64-8/127-7/156-5/100-4| 99-8 91-1} 70-4} 80-5] 87-2] 91-4} 92-8] 93-5] 94-2] 93-8 
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(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent); $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazette under the title Activities 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1945 


A drop of 0:4 points to 103-0 (1926 — 100) 
occurred in the composite index of wholesale 
prices in May. In part, it reflected the effect 
of Order in Council P.C. 3408, which rescinded 
the 8 per cent sales tax and the 10 per cent 
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war exchange tax on a specified list of building 
materials, effective May 14, 1945. The wood, 
wood products and paper group fell 2-9 points 
to 117-6; iron and its products 1-9 points to 
115-3; non-metallic minerals 0-5 to 102-6 and 
chemicals and allied products 1:4 points to 
98-6. Two groups were higher. Vegetable 
products advanced 1:0 to 97-0 following 
increases in potatoes, onions, rye, oranges and 
lemons which outweighed weakness in hay 
and oats, while firmer quotations for livestock, 
fowl and furs overbalanced declines in butter, 
eggs and dry shore codfish to move the animal 
products group up 0:3 points to 107-2. Fibres, 
textiles and textile products at 91-7 and non- 
ferrous metals at 79-7 were unchanged. 


Canadian farm product prices also moved 
lower in May, the composite index declining 
0-7 to 104-6. The animal products sectional 
index dropped 3:1 points to 121-1, due prin- 
cipally to a seasonal reduction in the fluid 
milk subsidy from 55 cents to 35 cents per 
cwt. effective May 1, 1945. Among other 
changes, livestock and fowl prices were higher 
while eggs were lower. In the field products 
group strength in potatoes, onions and rye more 
than offset a decline in hay quotations to 
advance this index 0°8 points to 94:8. 


The contrasting behaviour of farm product 
index numbers and those for vegetable and 
animal products in the component material 
classification reflects the different treatment 
of subsidies in the two series. Producer sub- 
sidies are included in the farm product. price 
series which is designed to follow farm prices 
at the wholesale level.. The component classi- 
fication index measures changes in market 
prices. 





Employer-Employee Relations Conference 


Summary of Proceedings at Convention of Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Asscciation 


‘“EATURING the discussions at the Con- 

vention of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 

Association in Toronto, June 5-7, was the Con- 
ference on Employer-Employee Relations. 

The subjects covered a wide field in indus- 
trial relations—collective bargaining, hours of 
work, vacations with pay, minimum wages, 
control of wages, labour-management co- 
operation. 

In opening the conference, W. C. Coulter, 
chairman of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, briefly emphasized the planning neces- 
sary in problems relating to employment on 
the return to normalcy. 


P:C. 1008 

Dealing with collective bargaining, E. R. 
Complin, member of the National Labour 
Relations Board, and manager of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, referred to P.C. 1003 as follows: 


There is emerging from the activity of these 
Boards a principle of collective bargaining. 
The vehicle, which is P.C. 1003, is not by any 
means perfect. It contains ambiguities and 
obscurities even to the Boards. We all know 
of changes which should be made in it in the 
interests of clarity and, probably, in the inter- 
ests of better industrial relations. We can see 
eye to eye with the labour organizations on 
some of the amendments which they have sug- 
gested. I know that several times, while sitting 
on the Board, we have wanted to make a deci- 
sion which was in the interests of industrial 
relations, but we have been unable to do so 
because the regulations confined our authority 
to only a certain type of decision, or in some 
cases, have actually prohibited us from digres- 
sing from the clearly indicated duty. 

The National Board, and I think this is true 
of all the Boards, has attempted consistency as 
it moved from case to case. The National Board 
has not always seen eye to eye with the pro- 
vincial boards, but I do not think this is 
important, and it is not entirely avoidable under 
the circumstances... 


Union Security 
On the matter of union security, the speaker 
stated: 


In the United States there has been regula- 
tory interference in ‘the matter of union 
security, but that has come about as a trade 
with labour for the no-strike pledge during war- 
time. It seems to me we will have sunk to a 
parlous state if, having gone through the war 
without having to have union security by edict, 
we should have to get into that situation now. 
I hope not most sincerely because I think you 
will agree that sound employee relations are 
going to depend upon the acceptance of mutually 


agreed results of collective bargaining, and not 
on the decisions of boards, particularly in the 
field of union security. 

I think it might be said that the introduc- 
tion of union security by regulation or edict is 
definitely not in the public interest. Certainly 
not, unless proper and adequate safeguards are 
also introduced. I think we should deplore the 
lack of understanding on the part of the public 
and, indeed, on the part of our representatives 
in Parliament, of the issues. with respect to 
union security. I think they are being confused 
by the terms, union shop, closed shop, mainten- 
ance of membership and so on. They are too 
ready to accept the plausible submissions of 
the exponents of those things . 


Right of Employers 

During the course of his observations Mr. 
Complin touched “on the right of employers 
to speak to their employees on unionism and 
union affiliation.” Pointing out that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, and, on 
appeal, the National Board “had confirmed the 
right of the employer to talk to his employees 
about those things—naturally, of course, within 
reason”—the speaker developed this topic 
further as follows: 


The wise firms today are prompt to issue fac- 
tual statements for public and employee con- 
sumption any time there is a misleading or 
provocative statement emanating with intent 
from local union sources. It is being learned 
that this prompt refutation is, to some extent, 
discouraging such local sources from continuing 
that sort of campaign. 

There are other firms which go even further 
than that—they say it is not good enough to 
attempt to refute after the fact, but that what 
is needed is a method of continuously placing 
the facts of the business, of the work, and the 
job before the employees and before their 
supervisors. That reference to supervisors was 
intentional and it could take us into a very 
interesting topic, the unionization of foremen 
or, if you want to put it another way, the 
unionization of the lower level of management 
—as though management could organize against 
itself. 


Unionization of Foremen 

Stemming from the above paragraph, rela- 
tive to unionization of foremen, Mr. Complin 
cbserved: 

If that idea persists, it will, of course, force 
management to alter the traditional patterns of 
authority and responsibility. The remedy lies, 
fortunately, with management, and that remedy 
appears to be an examination of those practices 
and conditions which differentiate the foremen 
from other persons who are deemed to be part 
of the management structure. So, when we 
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shall speak of the foreman of the “keyman” or 
as “management’s representative,’ we shall be 
doing a great deal more than giving lip service 
to a principle of management. Those of us who 
have constant access to industrial relation 
thinking in the United States are fully aware 
of the intense study that is going on with 
respect to this very thing, and the results which 
are being obtained in strengthening the fore- 
man’s position as a part of management. 


Review of Operations of Ontario Labour 
Relations Board 


‘Discussing the work of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, Mr. J. Finkelman, chairman 
of the Board, said that from the commence- 
ment of its work on April 17, 1944 to June 1, 
1945 about 150 sessions had been held. About 
550 petitions and applications had been filed 
during that period, of which over 500 had been 
heard. He said that although the volume of 
cases had not begun to decrease he anticipated 
no difficulty in coping with the case load. 

“During the year that we have been in 
office, the basic principles of interpretation 
and administration have been laid down and, 
while novel points continue to arise, we are 
now fairly well equipped to deal with them 
with reasonable dispatch.” 

He declared that the Board’s policy in regard 
to certification of bargaining representatives 
had been to act according to the belief that 
relations between employers and employees 
would be most productive of beneficial results 
if the parties arrived at a way of living 
together through their own efforts. 

“In pursuing this policy,” he continued, 
we have taken the position that we should not 
certify bargaining representatives in those cases 
in which there is a collective agreement between 
the parties, because we can add nothing of 
substance to what the parties have already 
done for themselves. In addition, we encourage 
employers in every way possible to enter into 
collective relations with our intervention... 

It is our considered opinion—and the matter 
has been given a good deal of thought—that an 
employer who has entered into a collective 
agreement is entitled to receive, and will receive, 
the same degree of protection whether the bar- 
gaining representatives have been certified or 
not, provided the employer has acted in good 
faith. : 

In measuring the success of the Board he 
felt that consideration should be given not 
only to the 500 cases heard, “but more par- 
ticularly by the many cases ‘settled out of 
court’ whose solution we have in part facili- 
tated by our very existence.” 

Looking to the future he said that with the 
end of the war in Europe the willingness of 
some employers and employees to accept war- 
time regulations as a necessary evil. was wan- 
ing. “In fact there is a hardening of attitudes 
on both sides.” He asserted that in Ontario 
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labour relations legislation was “not a war- 
time measure; it is here to stay.” He felt that 
the vast majority of employers had accepted 
the legislation in good faith, but added: 


To those employers who have not yet made up 
their minds to accept collective bargaining 
wholeheartedly, I would suggest that they stop 
brooding upon their grievances and their 
troubles and their lost prerogatives and their 
diminishing immunities. I would say to them, 
learn to accept the heavy burdens of leader- 
ship in a democracy, lest you forfeit your claim 
to leadership. 


Replying to a question from a member as 
to management’s rights in speaking to its 
employees with regard to unionization, Mr. 
Finkelman said, “We believe the employer 
has the same right to express his views as the 
union has to express its views. Just how far 
an employer can go will depend on the cir- 
cumstances of a particular case. Let us sup- 
pose that an employer makes a speech just 
before an election. The words, themselves, 
may be innocuous, but the circumstances under 
which those statements were made may change 
the import of the words. If an employer wants 
to make a speech to his employees, then I 
believe he should make it not just on the eve 
of a vote, but when the unionization begins to 
show itself.” He said that if employers used 
common sense and discretion as to the words 
used, the occasion and the circumstances, they 
would find themselves in no difficulty with the 
Board. On the other hand use of illegal tactics 
would cause an employer to find himself in 
trouble. 


In the discussion, following the introduc- 
tory addresses of Messrs. Complin and Finkel- 
man several matters were prominent. Mr. 
Ei. E. Sparrow emphasized the importance of 
negotiation of the joint union agreement. 

Others participating in this discussion were: 
Messrs. N. P. Peterson and W. C. Kuebler. 


Mr. W. A. Osbourne, General Manager, 
Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie McCulloch, Limi- 
ted, dealt particularly with the “employers 
right of free speech” with his employees. 
Referring to his remarks on the subject at 
last year’s convention (L.G. p. 929-30), he 
said: 


I did so because I had experience in discus- 
sing the matter with other employers and saw 
that in a number of cases they could not make 
up their minds as to whether they had a right 
to say anything to their employees on the sub- 
ject of union organization. They saw experi- 
enced labour organizers come into their plants 
to discuss union organization with their em- 
ployees frankly and openly, and, in some 
instance, not so frankly and not so openly, and 
they felt themselves uncertain and doubtful as 
to their own right of free speech on the 
subject... : 
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I was very glad to hear Mr. Finkelman say 
that, in Ontario, the right of free speech for 
employers under the Labour Code has been 
established. There is no more important funda- 
mental right than that. It has also been estab- 
lished in the United States on the basis of 
several cases which have come before the 
National War Labour Board and employers have 
now the right to express themselves on questions 
of unionization within their plant. 


Mr. Osbourne also discussed such topics as 
“employers’ associations”, majority of em- 
ployees and “union security.” 


Vacations with Pay and 48-Hour Week in 
Ontario 


The Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act (L.G., 1944, pp. 906, 1180) was 
reviewed from an administrative point of 
view by E. Billington, chairman of the pro- 
vincial Industry and Labour Board. 

Mr. Billington said that the purpose of the 
Act, in the instance of the 48-hour week, was 
first to ensure maximum. efficiency by elimin- 
ating the fatigue and accident proneness that 
go with excessively long hours; and second to 
spread available employment by preventing 
one man from undertaking the working hours 
of two. 

He said that statistics obtained in the fiscal 
year 1943-44 showed that of 1,314 industries 
and business establishments surveyed, employ- 
ing male and female persons, 743 were working 
a standard week of from 44 to 48 hours but 571 
were working a standard week of anywhere 
between 49 to 60 hours. These figures, he 
said, indicated that a certain levelling of work- 
ing hours was possible. 

“No one will argue,” he added, “that health 
and working hours do not form an important 
connection in our daily lives; employment for 
the masses is equally the responsibility of the 
government and industry to see that each and 
every Canadian is entitled to whatever just 
rights this country of ours can provide as a 
democratic nation.” 

Referring to vacations with pay Mr. Billing- 
ton said that the survey of 1,314 firms showed 
754 firms already giving their employees at 
least one week’s vacation with pay. He pointed 
to the benefits to health and morale of workers 
that result from holidays. 

A special plan had been adopted for the con- 
struction industry where employment is inter- 
mittent and a worker may have several em- 
ployers during a year. In order to make sure 
that workers in this industry derive proper 
benefit from the legislation, each employee 
now obtains a vacation pay stamp book, and 
his employer is required at each pay period to 
affix vacation credit stamps equivalent to 2 
per cent of the employee’s total earnings. The 
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worker is entitled to cash his stamps following 
June 30 of each year. 

“Under this system,” Mr. Billington said, 
“the employee will build up a vacation pay 
credit in proportion to his earnings and irre- 
spective of the number of different construc- 
tion employers for whom he may work during 
each year. 

“Careful consideration is being given to the 
inclusion of other industries to this system of 
providing vacation pay credits, in view of the 
successful results which so far have been ob- 
tained in its application to the construction 
industry.” 

Explaining the postponement in the applica- 
tion of the Act in the matter of working hours 
of employees, Mr. Billington said that when 
the Industry and Labour Board was appointed 
in 1944 the labour situation and demands of 
war were found to be much more serious than 
at the time the Act was assented to in 
April, 1944. A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, re- 
quested that the application of this part of the 
Act be postponed, in view of the necessity for 
all-out production of war supplies. 

“This acute war demand entailed a further 
absorption of labour from other essential in- 
dustry, who in turn were further handicapped; 
consequently after consultation with the Min- 
ister of Labour, the Industry and Labour Board 
provided this postponement for the period of 
the crisis.” 

Continuing, Mr. Billington said: 

Commencing early this year, the Industry 
and Labour Board, acting in accordance with 
Section 14 of the "Act and at the same time 
giving due consideration to existing essential 
production requirement, provided an amend- 
ment to all original postponements in so far as 
working hours were concerned, and acting in 
accordance with Sub-section 1 ‘of Section 2 of 
the Act, required that the regular working 
hours of an employee in any business, in- 
dustry, or occupation, should not exceed 48 in 
the week. However, those employers who were 
still engaged on war contracts or were under 
a directive of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, or under United Nations Rehabilita- 
tion Relief Administration Contracts, or those 
engaged in construction, transportation, or in 
the production of essential materials and sup- 
plies, are permitted such overtime hours of 
work as may be necessary in excess of a regu- 
lar work week of 48 hours or less in order to 
maintain necessary production. 

Employers whose production cannot be con- 
sidered to come within these categories may, 
under written Permit from the Industry and 
Labour Board, undertake overtime in an 
amount not in excess of 120 hours during the 
calendar year as provided under Section 4 of 
the Regulations pursuant to the Act. 


Mr. Billington emphasized that the Order 
“does not in any way restrict essential war 
production since it provides for overtime work 
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in sufficient quantity to meet the requirements 
of those industries still engaged in producing 
war supplies. Further to this in order that no 
misunderstanding may exist, the Industry and 
Labour Board does not administer matters per- 
taining to changes in wages or premium rates 
for overtime hours of work. This is subject to 
management and employee agreement, together 
with the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario. 

“No provision has or will be made for a 
postponement providing for extended overtime 
working hours beyond those allowed under the 
Regulations pursuant to the Act for a period 
continuing for the duration of the war, inas- 
much it is contended that before the complete 
defeat of Japan, war production requirement in 
many industries will be greatly reduced, pro- 
viding a corresponding amount of additional 
labour which will be available for peace time 
activities, and which will not require increased 
working hours.” 

Mr. J. F. Marsh, Vice-Chairman of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board, said that 
there appeared to be no inclination on the 
part of employers or employees to bring to an 
end the applications for wage adjustments. 

During March and April, 1945, 1,750 cases 
had been heard, as compared with 1,483 during 
the same two months in 1944. Employers were 
submitting 50 per cent of the applications for 
wage increases. 


Rehabilitation of War Veterans 


As a convenient means of describing the 
arrangements for the rehabilitation of veterans, 
Mr. 8. N. F. Chant, Director-General of Re- 
habilitation, discussed the problem under three 
phases: (1) the pre-discharge phase; (2) the 
post-discharge phase; and (3) the community 
phase. 

He pointed out that the men and women in 
the services are seriously concerned about their 
future and that pre-discharge counselling helps 
them to clarify their thinking and correct their 
misconceptions. By assisting them in the ap- 
praisal of their service training and experience 
as related to civilian vocations, the pre-dis- 
charge counsellors aid in forming tentative 
plans for the immediate post-discharge period. 
A further step is taken by directing such men 
and women toward educational courses to be 
taken in their free time. In this way they are 
in some measure prepared for the changeover 
to civilian life. 

The post-discharge phase covers the period 
of transition from service to civilian life. Mr. 
Chant said: “Here the Government of Canada 
has provided a wide program covering voca- 
tional and educational training, assistance 
while awaiting returns from business, or farm, 
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or while unemployed or incapacitated; assist- 
ance to acquire a business, a farm, or a home, 
etc.” Responsibility for this period of rehabili- 
tation is shared by two Government Depart- 
ments, namely, Veterans Affairs and Labour. 
Mr. Chant stated that the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs had set up a number of Re- 
habilitation centres in the key cities of Canada. 
At these centres, trained counsellors are avail- 
able to provide vocational guidance and advice 
on all matters relating to rehabilitation. Here, 
too, rehabilitation grants and benefits are 
arranged. For districts more remote from the 
key cities a like service is performed at the 
Employment Office of the Department of 
Labour. 

For the third phase of rehabilitation, Citizens’ 
Rehabilitation Committees, which are en- 
tirely free of Government control, have been 
organized across Canada. Their responsibility 
begins where the Government leaves off. They 
welcome returning veterans, encourage the 
giving of preference in employment to veterans 
and assist them to find living accommodation, 
ete: 

Current reports, Mr. Chant stated, indicate 
that rehabilitated veterans are doing uniformly 
well as employees in industry and as students 
at the universities. Anticipated difficulties are 
dissolving and veterans “are showing them- 
selves to be the same resourceful, keen and 
disciplined Canadians in civies as they were in 
uniform.” 


Address of Brigadier Mess 


In a brief address on the rehabilitation of 
ex-service personnel, Brigadier James Mess, 
formerly Deputy Adjutant-General, Depart- 
ment of National Defence, proposed that per- 
gons discharged from the armed services be 
encouraged to return to their pre-war occupa- 
tions as far as possible. With respect to those 
who did not have jobs before the war, he sug- 
gested that employers should consider such 
persons as opportunities with experience that 
could be capitalized, rather than as responsi- 
bilities to be shouldered. He pointed out that 
such persons had acquired certain new skills 
while in the armed forces, which may seem 
intangible at times. If, however, such persons 
and their problems are handled with sympa- 
thetic understanding they should be potential 
assets. Brigadier Mess asserted that ‘“‘the re- 
turned, soldier wants security—a job with a 
living wage.” He should be treated as “an 
intelligent individual” and be given a full 
understanding of the problems confronting him 
when he returns to civil life, not promises 
which it will not be possible to keep. It was 
in such an atmosphere that what the speaker 
called “a charter of Rehabilitation” should be 
drafted, he concluded. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation 


In his address on “Labour-Management Co- 
operation,” Mr. H. Ross Rutherford, Executive 
Secretary of the Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board, outlined the “essential charac- 
teristics” of a Labour-Management Production 
Committee. Such a committee is “composed 
of representatives of management and labour 
to increase production and improve efficiency 
and generally to promote mutual confidence 
and trust between both groups.” Continuing, 
he said: “It is a joint enterprise, a two-way 
channel of communication for the exchange of 
ideas and information on production problems. 
It is an agency making possible effective plant 
action on production, conservation, recreation, 
welfare, morale, safety, absenteeism, and many 
other important problems.” He pointed out 
that such committees are not cure-alls for 
labour problems. Some of them fail to achieve 
their purpose and it was well to appraise the 
failures as well as the successes. He asserted 
that “where management and labour leader- 
ship have not been animated by sincerity in 
their joint endeavour or where honest, sus- 
tained effort by management and labour 
leadership is not forthcoming, committees have 
failed.” Selfishness or suspicion of motives on 
the part of either management or labour must 
be replaced by. mutual confidence and a genu- 
ine co-operative spirit if the desired objectives 
are to be attained. 

Refuting the argument expressed by some 
management groups that labcur might attempt 
to assume some of the authority of manage- 
ment, Mr. Rutherford quoted the results of a 
survey conducted by Factory Magazine of 181 
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United States plants, employing over 400,000 
workers. Of these companies, 93 per cent 
“found no evidence that labour was attempt- 
ing to usurp the prerogatives of management.” 
He drew attention also to a similar survey 
conducted by Professor Dymond of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in 28 Canadian plants. In 
this case, 92 per cent admitted that labour did 
not attempt to encroach on the functions of 
management and the remaining eight per cent 
did not know whether or not labour used the 
committees for its own ends. 

Before proposing to set up a committee, Mr. 
Rutherford pointed out that “management 
must be thoroughly sold on it and be prepared 
to give it the necessary attention and guid- 
ance.” The functions are scope of the com- 
mittees ‘must be clearly defined and under- 
stood by all--particularly the foremen. With- 
out the co-operation of the supervisory force 
no committee can achieve its maximum use- 
fulness. Nothing is so uncertain to deaden 
interest as delay and indecision,” he asserted. 
In cases where the committee recommendations 
or individual employee suggestions cannot be 
implemented, “prompt explanation of the rea- 
sons should be given.’ In plants with col- 
lective bargaining agreements, one or more 
members of the bargaining agency should be 
on the committee, in order that questions of 
wages, hours, working conditions, etc., may be 
attended to promptly. Further, it is essential 
that “workers should be kept fully informed of 
the committee’s activities. But most impor- 
tant of all, both management and labour must 
come to committee meetings in a spirit of good 
will for the purpose of working together to- 
ward the solution of their mutual problems.” 


Employment of Ex-Service Personnel 


One of the sessions of the June Conference 
of the Canadian Manufacturers Association 
was devoted to the subject of the employment 
of men released from the armed _ services. 
Leader-off on this topic, Mr. T. R. Walsh, 
Chief Enforcement Officer of National Selec- 
tive Service, gave an outline of the legislation 
on the subject. Mr. Walsh prepared his re- 
marks by a brief review of a related subject— 
the new industrial selection and release plan— 
which has to do with the release from the 
Armed Forces ahead of their turn of certain 
men who can render particularly valuable ser- 
vices in connection with reconversion. 

The pertinent paragraphs of Mr. Walsh’s 
outline of this plan are as follows: 

The policy of the government in respect of the 
demobilization of personnel in the Armed Ser- 
vices is that the release is to be, in so far as 


possible, on the basis of first in first out, with 
due regard to the nature of the services, that is, 


it is not a pure question of time, but it is also 
a question of the nature of the services of the 
man in the Forces. In order to aid in the rapid 
conversion of industry to peacetime production, 
it is recognized there are certain key men in the 
services who could speed reconversion and who 
could aid in creating work for their fellow 
members in the Forces. 


In order to facilitate the orderly process in 
the release or discharge of these men from the 
Forces a new Board has been set up in Ottawa 
known as the Industrial Selection and Release 
Board. Correspondingly, in each of the districts 
corresponding to the military district, an in- 
dustrial selection and release committee has been 
established. The Ottawa Board includes a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour, as 
chairman, a representative of the Department 
of Reconstruction and Munitions and Supply, 
each of the three departments of National 
Defence, a representative of the employer and 
the Selective Service Branch of the Department. 
The constitution of the committees at each of 
the different points at which they are to be 
established is roughly parallel. The committee 
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chairman is a representative of the Department 
of Labour and there is also a representative of 
the Department of National Defence, a repre- 
sentative of Reconstruction and Munitions and 
Supply and a representative of the Employment 
Service along with the Registrar of the Mobil- 
ization Board. 

All applications for release of men in the 
services in advance of their priority will be 
channelled through these eleven committees. The 
committee, through its investigators, will get the 
facts of the case and will report to the Board 
at Ottawa. If the Board at Ottawa approves 
of the recommendation, then it will go to the 
proper branch of the Armed Services. 

I might mention, briefly, some of the principal 
factors which will be taken into account in deal- 
ing with these applications. The committees 
will consider the labour priority of the estab- 
lishment, the essentiality of its product in rela- 
tion to the war and civilian requirements. They 
will also consider the essentiality of the indi- 
vidual’s service to the business or plant, with 
due regard to the skill and length of service to 
the company. The local labour demand and 
supply will also be taken into account, although 
the factor which will be of prime importance 
will be what the services of this particular man 
can contribute to the creation of employment 
for those who have yet to be demobilized, the 
development of high employment and the in- 
creased production or manufacture of those 
products which are basic or essential to the 
immediate demands and generally to facilitate 
reconversion of the plant and further expansion. 

These committees are being set up at Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Kingston, 
London, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, 
Saint John. 

Applications will be made on a standard form 
N.S.S (M) 133. These applications will be for- 
warded to the proper committee for investiga- 
tion and for submission to the Board at Ottawa 
if approved. 


Dealing specifically with the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act and Regulations, 
Mr. Walsh stated: ; 


I shall not go into the historical background 
of the Act other than to say it was preceded by 
an order made uader authority of the War 
Measures Act in 1941. The principles contained 
in that order were carried forward into the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942. 
The Act is a very brief one containing only some 
eleven sections. We often hear criticisms on 
that score. It is suggested there are some pos- 
sible contingencies not covered by the Act. Of 
course, there are some not covered. The draughts- 
man who could, in advance, provide the answer 
to each and every problem of reinstatement 
which may arise has, so far as I am aware, not 
been born yet. In fact, I frequently wonder 
whether the Act containing only eleven sections 
is not too long. Would it not be sufficient to 
state the objective? In any event, that is now 
idle speculation, as we are moving in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In the reinstatement regulations made and 
published in January of this year, we have tried 
to clarify, to some extent, some of the provisions 
of the Act which, apparently, were not too 
clear. It is quite possible that, as experience 
grows, further regulations will follow. 

Turning for a few moments to a quick review 
of the Act, perhaps the first question is—to 
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whom does the Act apply? Broadly, it applies 
to those men and women who served in the 
Armed Forces, including those who served in the 
Corps of Firefighters and the Merchant Marine. 
As a general rule the person claiming reinstate- 
ment must be able to show that he was em- 
ployed by the employer for at least three months 
before joining the Forces. It also applies re- 
gardless of the manner in which the person 
joined the Force; that is, it applies equally to 
those who were called and those who volun- 
teered. It also applies regardless of the kind 
of discharge, that is whether the discharge is 
honourable or otherwise. 

Section 3 of the Act sets out the duty of the 
employer and the correlated rights of the em- 
ployee. This one section of the Act contains 
the very pith and substance of the legislation. 
T shall not attempt, at this stage, to paraphrase 
that section. It is of sufficient importance that 
I read it in full: 


It shall be the duty of any employer by 
whom a person accepted for service in His 
Majesty’s Forces was employed when accepted 
for such service, to reinstate him in employ- 
ment at the termination of his service in such 
occupation and position as would be consistent 
with the true intent and purposes of this Act 
and under conditions not less favourable to 
him than those which would have been applic- 
able to him had he remained in the employ- 
ment of that employer: Provided that the 
right to reinstatement shall be subject to 
established rules of seniority in the employer’s 
establishment, with retention of seniority 
rights during the employee’s period of service 
with His Majesty’s Forces, or, in an absence 
of such rules to preference according to dates 
of first employment in the employer’s service 
with due consideration to continuity of em- 
ployment in that service: and provided fur- 
ther that for determining the employee's rights 
to pension or other benefits, service in His 
Majesty’s Forces shall be deemed to have been 
service with the employer. 


That one section, as you quite well realize, 
contains a multitude of problems both for us 
and for you. 

After indicating its coverage and the obliga- 
tion on the employer, the Act proceeds to pro- 
vide certain defences which may be open to 
employers in certain cases. Briefly, the first of 
these is that the claimant did not apply for- 
reinstatement within three months after dis- 
charge in Canada or within four months after 
discharge Overseas. The second is that, having 
been offered reinstatement, the claimant failed, 
without reasonable excuse, to present himself 
for employment. I should mention that there is 
no obligation on the discharged man to claim 
reinstatement immediately upon discharge. He 
is entitled to use that three months’ period as 
he wishes. If he feels a little unsettled and he 
wants a little time to become familiar with 
civilian life, he is quite entitled to use that 
three months’ period before returning to em- 
ployment, provided always he does claim rein- 
statement before the end of that time. 

A third possible defence open to the employer 
is that, by reason of a change of circumstances, 
it is not reasonably practicable to reinstate the 
claimant. I have stated that very briefly. The 
section is somewhat longer and a little later I 
might mention one or two practical illustrations 
of that particular defence. 
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The fourth is that the claimant is physically 
or mentally incapable of performing any work 
available in the employer’s service. Now, it is 
not sufficient for the employer to say, this man 
is not capable of doing his old job. He has to 
go a little further and look around his estab- 
lishment to determine whether there is not some 
other work which this discharged man is able 
to do notwithstanding his disability. 

A fifth possible defence is that the claimant 
was a replacement for another man who had 
joined the service and who had been reinstated 
in employment. This particular defence can 
present some interesting problems. As the war 
has extended in length there are cases—I think 
they are not unusual—where there have been a 
series of three or four or half a dozen men who 
have passed through the same job. There was 
one man in the job back in the fall of 1939; he 
enlisted and was replaced by “B”. In 1940, 
“B” enlisted and was replaced by “C” and so 
on down the line. We are frequently asked if 
all these men have a valid claim for reinstate- 
ment and the answer is No. Only one person is 
entitled to reinstatement in that job. If, un- 
fortunately, “A” does not return, then “B” 
steps in and “B” has a valid claim for reinstate- 
ment. It might even work out that “A” is de- 
Jayed in returning to the employer and “B” 
returns. “B”, temporarily, has a claim to rein- 
statement, even though he will be replaced 
when “A” returns at a later date. 

That is a very brief statement of the contents 
of the Act, but perhaps sufficient for present 
purposes. Section 3 of the Act, which I read a 
few moments ago, speaks of the “true intent and 
purpose of this Act.” The intent is not stated 
in so many words, but it is, I believe, apparent 
on reading the Act. as a whole and, perhaps, 
even from the fact Parliament has passed such 
legislation. No doubt there are many ways of 
putting into words “the true intent and purpose.” 
I wonder if it could be described adequately as 
an assurance to our young people who left their 
employment to join the Forces that, in so far 
as is possible, on their return to civilian life 
they will find that they have not been prejudiced 
in their civilian careers by reason of the time 
spent in His Majesty’s Forces. 

Can we accomplish that purpose simply by a 
literal adherence to the provisions of the Act ’or 
is there not something more required ?—some- 
thing which cannot be stated in the exact words 
of an Act of Parliament or Regulation. Can we 
make good the promises to those serving in the 
Forces, without a proper approach to the prob- 
lem of reinstatement or without a serious at- 
tempt to find the solution to the problem in the 
real spirit of reinstatement? On several occa- 
sions I have heard what was intended to be a 
criticism of the Act, something along these 
lines: “The Act is only a statement of inten- 
tions; it does not have the necessary teeth.” 
Well, first of all, there are some teeth, but even 
if that were not so, would it be so wrong for the 
nation as a whole to say to its employers, “We 
expect you to treat your former employees on 
their discharge from the Forces, as if the time 
spent in the Forces had been spent with you.” 
With or without the teeth, that can be accom- 
plished, but only if approached in the proper 
spirit. If we, in the administration, were to 
depend solely or principally on the enforcement 
provisions of the Act, then I believe the over- 
all results could be summed up in one word— 
failure. 
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In at least one group of cases enforced rein- 
statement is really quite valueless and that is 
true frequently of the managerial or executive 
positions. The same is not equally true of the 
lower-wage groups. 

As just one illustration I would cite the case, 
and it is not an unusual case, of the young man 
or boy who left his employment as an office boy 
or messenger, and returned as a squadron leader, 
perhaps with decorations. It is hardly sufli- 
cient, in that type of case to read the Act 
literally and say, “Yes, he is entitled to his old 
job.” I shall not say that we have a formula 
which will provide the answer to each and every 
case of that type. I do not think the answer 
can be found in a formula. I do not think it can 
be found in regulations. It depends on the 
nature of the employer’s operations, the type of 
work and depends, more particularly, on the 
employer’s approach to that problem. 

Many employers have worked out and are 
working out their plans in connection with rein- 
statement; each has his own approach and most 
of them, I think, are quite sound. For example, 
some are already surveying their entire estab- 
lishment, all of their branches, and they are 
looking at the files and saying, “Well now, this 
boy left us and here is what he was doing; he 
was eighteen or nineteen and he is now four or 
five years older. He is married: and has children, 
responsibilities. Where, in our organization, 
could we fit this boy in?” They are assessing 
the whole setup in advance to find a spot where 
this man could be fitted in the light of changed 
circumstances; that is something which I do 
not think could be spelled out in regulations. 
The solution can be found, in most cases, if a 
real attempt is made to find the solution in the 
spirit of reinstatement. 


It is quite true there will be many quite con- 
tent to return to the old job, but certainly that 
is not true of all. There is another group wish- 
ing to return to the old establishment or the old 
firm, but they do expect a better-paid job, 
Perhaps this might be the largest group and the 
one causing the greatest difficulty. There is a 
further group and I hope this one will not be 
too large. I referred earlier to one of the 
defences open to the employer and that is, that 
by reason of changed circumstances it is not 
reasonably practicable to reinstate the applicant. 


Here is one illustration of a situation where 
that might exist. Back in summer of 1939 the 
employer’s peacetime establishment numbered 
about 500. Later in 1939 and 1940 he obtained 
a war contract which required plant and _ per- 
sonnel expansion. The personnel jumped from 
500 to 750 or 1,000. There are such cases. Dur- 
ing that expansion new men were engaged, many 
of whom during this time of expansion left to 
join the Armed Forces. However, before some 
of these men return, say in the fall of 1945. the 
war contract has been finished and the plant 
has had to revert to its normal size of 500. Then, 
the question is, are all of those men who joined 
the company during the wartime expansion and 
who then joined the Forces, are they all entitled 
to reinstatement on discharge? The answer is, 
that the employer has a valid defence, that of 
changed circumstances within the meaning of 
the Act. We confidently hope that, in most 
cases, the employer will try to fit in as many of 
these men who joined him during that wartime 
expansion, and that he will attempt to find a 
spot for them even in the contracted firm. 
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Some employers, perhaps not the majority, 
but some are in the fortunate position of being 
able to guarantee every man who was with them 
before the outbreak of war and every man who 
joined them during the war that his position 
will be there and, in addition, they will be in 
the position to engage more discharged men. 

Now, all are not in that same position, but a 
spot could be found for many of those men who 
joined the establishment during wartime expan- 
sion. It is not possible, without taking more 
time than is available, to deal with all the 
various problems in connection with reinstate- 
ment. For example, a question arises with 
regard to the various problems relating to col- 
lective labour agreements, seniority, vacations 
with pay, rates of remuneration, promotion and 
many others. I will attempt, however, to deal 
with just a few of these, particularly with those 
which seem to have created the most enquiries. 

The one, I think, which causes more enquiries 
to come to us than any other is the question of 
4 man’s entitlement or right to vacation with 
pay after reinstatement. We had thought the 
Act fairly clear on that point, but apparently it 
was not. In order to remove any possibility of 
doubt, we included in the reinstatement regula- 
tions last January detailed provisions regarding 
the right to vacation with pay. Very briefly, it 
amounts to this, that the time spent in the 
Forces does count for determining a man’s 
entitlement to vacations with pay. 

For example, if the practice is that a man is 
entitled to one week’s vacation after a year’s 
service with the employer. Then, supposing a 
boy has been with the Armed Forces two years 
before returning to the employer in the spring 
of 1945. He is entitled to say, “My last year’s 
service in the Forces is equivalent to service 
with you and I am entitled to vacation in the 
year 1945”; that is his privilege, that is his 
right under the regulations. Neither the Act 
nor the regulations attempt to give or purport 
to give retroactive vacations; that is, a man 
cannot say, “I was in the Forces in 1942, 1943 
and 1944, so I am entitled to a paid vacation 
for that period.” He is only entitled to vacation 
in the year of reinstatement and subsequent 
years. 

There have been a few troublesome cases 
where men were reinstated on Wednesday or 
Thursday and wanted vacation to start immedi- 
ately. We thought that rather unreasonable and 
have provided in the regulations that a man is 
not entitled to demand the commencement of his 
vacation period until he has been in employ- 
ment for at least 90 days after reinstatement. 

Another point which we attempted to cover 
in the regulations and which is a point of real 
difficulty is the matter of remuneration on rein- 
statement. The regulations on that point do not 
attempt to provide a complete answer for all 
possible contingencies which might arise. We 
have attempted to state certain principles which 
will provide a lead or a guide to both employers 
and employees in attempting to work out a 
proper solution of the matter on the rate of 
remuneration. Basically, it is this: if increases 
in remuneration are given principally by reason 
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of the passage of time, then the man is entitled 
to the increased rate of remuneration on rein- 
statement. If, on the contrary, increases are 
given by reason of other circumstances, persona] 
stability, skill, capacity for leadership, factors 
of that type, then the man is not entitled to the 
increase immediately on reinstatement, but the 
regulations do require the employer, after the 
man has been reinstated, to attempt to evaluate 
the skills and experience the man has obtained 
in the Armed Forces and then to give him any 
increase to which he is entitled. 


Similar principles apply in the matter of 
promotion. Again, that is a problem which 
— be free of difficulty, either for you or 
or us. 


There is one other section in the regulations 
to which I believe I should call your attention 
and that is that we have extended, by six 
months, the period during which a man who has 
suffered disability, may claim reinstatement. If 
a man is temporarily incapable of resuming his. 
employment, he can keep his claim alive for a 
further period of six months by informing his 
employer of his condition and indicating his 
desire to claim reinstatement at a later date. 
It is to the credit of all concerned that since 
that regulation has been made there were, cer- 
tainly, no objections on the part of any employer 
to giving a disabled man a further period of six 
months in which to exeercise his right of rein- 
statement. 

I have mentioned frequently during these 
remarks the proper approach to reinstatement 
problems and the spirit of reinstatement. Per- 
haps it would not be amiss to say something in 
regard to our experience up to this time. I can 
tell you that, with very rare exceptions, em- 
ployers are approaching the problems of rein- 
statement in what I would regard as the spirit 
of reinstatement. There has been no instance, 
as yet, where we have had to consider legal 
action against an employer for failure to rein- 
state. I sincerely hope that the time when we 
have to take the first action is still far in the 
future. However, it would not be wise, as a 
matter of fact it would be folly, to anticipate 
future success in the administration of the Act 
solely on the success experienced to date. We 
have been operating during a period of acute 
manpower shortage. Obviously the problems of 
reinstatement are easier of solution at such a 
time. We must be realistic in recognizing that 
there may not continue to be, indefinitely, as 
acute a shortage of manpower as we have seen 
in the past few years, and that the difficulty in 
working out questions of reinstatement may 
depend on the demand or lack of demand for 
manpower. 


Very few employers are taking the stand 
that “this is what the Act requires and that is 
all I will do.” Rather, most of them say, “this 
is the minimum required by the Act; how much 
more can 1 do?” As long as that attitude pre- 
vails we can look forward with some degree of 
optimism towards realizing the true intent and 
purposes of the Act. We believe that those who 
have served in the Forces are entitled to no less. 


Membership of Industrial Selection and Release Committees 


EFERENCE was made in the June issue 

of the Lasour Gazette to the establish- 

ment of an Industrial Selection and Release 

Board at Ottawa, together with district com- 
mittees. 


The purpose of the Board and committees 
is to receive applications by employers in- 
terested in securing the speedy release of key 
personnel from the Armed Forces for the pur- 
pose of increasing production and hence mak- 
ing possible the prompt employment of other 
men as discharged. 


The Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. A. 
MacNamara, on June 14 made public the 
names of the members of the Industrial Selec- 
tion and Release Board at Ottawa, and the 
names of the chairmen and members of the 
corresponding committees in the military 
districts. 

Members of the Dominion Board are: 

Chairman, Raymond Ranger, Associate 
Director of National Selective Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour; 


Deputy Chairman, W. K. Rutherford, Act- 
ing Chief Employment Officer, Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission; | 

Representatives of the Department of 
National Defence, for Navy, Commander 
T. M. C. Taylor, Director of Personnal Selec- 
ion; for Army, Brig. G. A. Ferguson, Deputy 
Adjutant-General (B); for Air, P. S. Con- 
roy, Chief Executive Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister for Air; 


Department of Reconstruction, Lieut. Col. 
T. F. Flahiff, Executive Assistant to the 
Director-General, Industrial Reconversion; 


Department of Munitions and Supply, Mr. 
A. E. McMaster, Assistant Co-ordinator of 
Controls; 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Mr. D. G. 
Mackenzie, Chief, Industrial Division; 

Alan George, Assistant Associate Director 
of N.S.S., was appointed to act as secretary. 

Members of the London Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, Hon, Mr. Justice W. T. 
Henderson; Deputy Chairman, W. A. Martin; 
Department of National Defence, Major A. C. 
Carter; Departments of Reconstruction and 
Munitions and Supply, Lt. Col. Wm. Mayall; 
Employment Service and U.JI.C., W. S. 
MecTeer; Mobilization Registrar, A. B. Harris. 
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This Committee is located in Room 8:01, 
Huron 1, Erie Building, London, Ontario. 

Members of the Toronto Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane; Deputy Chairman, I. Isley; 
Department of National Defence, Major A. E. 
Cambridge; Departments of Reconstruction 
and Munitions and Supply, J. F. W. Renwick; 
Employment Service and U.LC., G. J. Locker- 
by; Mobilization Registrar, Capt. A. C. Lyons, 
This Committee is located at 200 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Members of the Kingston Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, Hon. Mr. Justice A. W. 
Greene; Deputy Chairman, W. J. Hyssop; 
Department of National Defence, Major R. E. 
McLaren; Employment Service and ULC., 
J. H. Black; Mobilization Registrar, Lorne 
McDonell; Departments of Reconstruction 
and Munitions and Supply, A. V. Woodruff. 
This Committee is located at 82 Princess 
Street, Kingston, Ontario. 

Members of the Montreal Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, His Honour Judge Leon 
Lajoie; Deputy Chairman, H. E. MacDonald; 
Department of National Defence, Major J. D. 
Clegghorn; Departments of Reconstruction and 
Munitions and Supply, R. McLeay; Employ- 
ment Service and ULC. R. Guevremont; 
Mobilization Registrar, A. de Gaspe Tache. 
This committee is located at 505 Transporta- 
tion Building, Montreal, P.Q. 


Members of the Quebec Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, Hon. Mr. Justice H. A. 
Fortier; Deputy Chairman, J. L. 8. Roberge; 
Department of National Defence, Capt. W. 
Stein; Employment Service and U.L.C., H. St. 
Onge; Mobilization Registrar, L. P. Mailly; 
Departments of Reconstruction and Muni- 
tions and Supply, C. Slater. This Committee 
is located at 178 Charest Blvd., Quebec, P.Q. 


Members of the Halifax Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, His Honour Judge K. L. 
Crowell; Deputy Chairman, A. E. Frame; 
Department of National Defence, Major W. 
Mitchell; Departments of Reconstruction and 
Munitions and Supply, T. M. Pye; Mobiliza- 
tion Registrar, Col. Edgar W. Mingo; Em- 
ployment Service and U.LC., L. C. Jones. 
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The address of this Committee is P.O. Box 574, 
Bank of Nova Scotia Building, Halifax, NS. 


Members of the Saint John Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, Hon. Chief Justice J, B. 
Baxter; Deputy Chairman, T. C. Crosbie; 
Department of National Defence, Capt. C. E. 
Harrington; Employment Service and U.L.C., 
J. C. Peck; Mobilization Registrar, Col. E. J. 
Mooney; Departments of Reconstruction and 
Munitions and Supply, B. W. Kelly. This 
Committee is located in the Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Saint John, N.B. 

Members of the Winnipeg Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, Hon. Mr. Justice J. EH. 
Adamson; Deputy Chairman, C. A. Clenden- 
ing; Department of National Defence, Col. 
N. R. Nagle; Departments of Reconstruction 
and Munitions and Supply, R. A. Pine; Em- 
ployment Service and U.IL.C., C. R. Hudson; 
Mobilization Registrar, Lt. Col. C. D. McPher- 
son. This Committee is located at Law Courts, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Members of the Regina Military District 
Industrial Selection and Release Committee 
include: Chairman, Hon. Mr. Justice P. M. 
Anderson; Deputy Chairman, J. 8. Palmer; 
Department of National Defence, Lt. H. R. 
Sanderson; Employment Service and ULC., 
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S. H. Foster; Mobilization Registrar, F. C. 
Wilson; Departments of Reconstruction and 
Munitions and Supply, A. P. Hessy. This 
Committee is located in Hamilton Building, 
Regina, Sask. 

Members of the Edmonton Military Dis- 
trict Industrial Selection and Release Com- 
mittee include: Chairman, Hon. Chief Justice 
Horace Harvey; Deputy Chairman, R. G. 
Reid; Department of National Defence, Major 
L. G. McCarthy; Departments of Reconstruc- 
tion and Munitions and Supply, A. E. Jones; 
Mobilization Registrar, R. English; Employ- 
ment Service and U.LC., D. M. Barton. This 
Committee is located in the Massey-Harris 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. 


Members of the Pacific Command Military 
District Industrial Selection and Release Com- 
mittee include: Chairman, Hon. Mr. Justice 
A. M. Manson; Deputy Chairman, H. Mills; 
Department of National Defence, Capt. W. C. 
MacDonald; Departments of Reconstruction 
and Munitions and Supply, F. J. Dolan; Em- 
ployment Service and U.I.C., A. Dalgleish; 
Mobilization Registrar, C. G. Pennock. This 
Committee is located in the Yorkshire Build- 
ing, Vancouver, B.C. 

The Industrial Selection and Release 
Board is located in the Motor Building, 238 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Cuovutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1945. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





With a view to ascertain- 
ing the extent of absentee- 
ism in Canadian war indus- 
try, the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, in 
1942, commenced taking occasional sample 
polls of industries across Canada. (L.G., 1943, 
pp. 10, 160, and 421). 

The Department’s latest and final poll was 
taken in June, 1945. Figures were supplied 
by 45 concerns representative of industries 
in every province, except Prince Edward 
Island. The total number of persons em- 
ployed by the industries reporting in June, 
was 66,287. The number of persons absent 
daily during the month averaged 4,028, or a 
percentage of 6:07. The percentage of ab- 
sentecism shown by individual firms ranged 
from 1°3 to 18:7 per cent. 


Absenteeism 
in Canadian 
war industry 


The first in a series of meet- 
ings between the Minister of 
Reconstruction and repren- 
Department of tatives of organized labour, 
Reconstructionon in accordance with the 
post-war program policy of the Department 

of Reconstruction, took 
place on Wednesday, July 18. The United 
Steelworkers of America, represented by 
Messrs. C. H. Millard, National Director, 
John Mitchell and W. F. C. Kidd, met with 
the Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction, Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Labour Adviser, Department of Reconstruc- 
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Steelworkers 
confer with 


tion, Mr. H. J. Carmichael, Director-General 
of Industrial Reconversion in the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction, and the Reconstruc- 
tion Labour Committee. 


Mr. Millard on behalf of the Steelworkers 
presented a submission embodying the post- 
war program of the organization. This pro- 
gram, among other things, recommends the 
establishment of a tripartite Joint Industry 
Council in the steel industry, representing 
labour, management, and the public; establish- 
ment of full collective bargaining and union 
security; establishment of union-management 
production committees in every plant in the 
industry; a guaranteed minimum annual wage 
of $1,750 for wage earners in the industry; the 
replacement of National Selective Service by 
an efficient National Employment Service, 
requiring unemployed to register and em- 
ployers in turn to register for certain types 
of production and to provide job training; 
and the co-operation of the Federal govern- 
ment im encouraging the provinces to legis- 
late for an 8-hour day and 40-hour week in 
all industrial undertakings. 

The Honourable Mr. Howe expressed in- 
terest in the recommendations of the United 
Steelworkers and undertook to consider them 
and to discuss them with the management 
of the various steel plants. He urged the 
necessity of co-operation between labour and 
management in meeting the problems which 
will present themselves in the period of transi- 
tion from war to peace. 
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Appointment of Mrs. Rex 
Eaton, Associate Director 
of National Selective Serv- 
ice, as chairman of the Co- 
ordinating Committee on 
Training which has been 
functioning in the Labour 
Department for some time, was announced 
on July 17, by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 

Appointment of A. H. Brown, Depart- 
mental Solicitor and Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, as Vice-Chairman, was 
also announced. 

The Committee is for the purpose of bring- 
ing together the various functions of the 
Dominion Labour Department which relate 
to training, and covers both the field of 
rehabilitation training in connection with ex- 
members of the Armed Service, and training 
schemes for civilian industrial workers during 
the transition period. (L.G., March, 1945, 
p. 265. See also page 1120 of this issue.) 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living 


Mrs. Rex Eaton 
appointed as 
chairman of 
Training 
Committee 


Further rise in 


cost-of-living index continued upward 
index from 119-6 on June 1, to 
120:3. on July 3, 1945. 


Further advances in fresh vegetables account- 
ed for most of this increase, with the food 
index mounting from 133-4 to 135-6. Eggs 
and a few meats also showed gains, although 
oranges and raisins averaged somewhat lower. 
The clothing index moved fractionally from 
122-1 to 122-2 and homefurnishings and serv- 
ices increased from 118-9 to 119-2. The fuel 
and light index recorded the only group 
decline from 106-6 to 106-5. Rentals remained 
at 112-1 and miscellaneous items at 109-4. 
The wartime increase in the index has been 
19-3 per cent. 


The latest statistics avail- 


Employmentand able reflecting industrial 
Industrial conditions in Canada are 
Statistics shown in the table on page 


1081. 

A decline in industrial employment at June 
1, was recorded by the index of employment 
calculated and published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Although the decline 
was slight, 0-1 per cent, it is of interest 
because it is the only time a decline was 
recorded at that date in the twenty-five 
years of the record. Also it is the sixth 
successive month in which a decline was 
recorded. 

Comparative figures for the index at certain 
dates are 175:3 for June 1; 175-5 for May 1; 
180-5 for June 1, 1944; 181-2 for June 1, 1948; 
and 113-1 for June 1, 1939. The latest figure 
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is higher than at any June in the record 
except as noted above for 1943 and 1944. 
It is 55 per cent higher than at June, 1939. 
After adjustment for seasonal variation the 
index at June 1, was 175-3, the same as the 
unadjusted, as compared with 182-2 at May 1. 

The 15,328 firms co-operating with the 
Bureau showed a combined working force 
of 1,790,072 at the date under review. The 
total pay roll was $57,461,926. The average 
earnings were $32.10 per week as compared 
with $32.55 at May 1, $31.80 at June 1, 1944, 
$30.93 at the same date in 1943 and $25.25 
at June 1, 1941, when this record was com- 
menced. 

Employment in manufacturing, by far the 
largest group included in the statistics, was 
slightly lower reflecting the contraction in 
activity in non-ferrous metals, chemical and 
iron and steel plants. Noteworthy increases 
in the manufacture of animal foods, lumber, 
pulp and paper were recorded. A decline in 
this group at June 1, is contrary to the usual 
movement at that date although a minor 
reduction was recorded in June, 1944. Among 
non-manufacturing industries, logging showed 
a contra-seasonal decline. Mining also was 
lower. Increased employment was recorded 
in communication, transportation and cons- 
truction while the services group was un- 
changed from the previous month. 

Productive operations as indicated by the 
index of the physical volume of business also 
calculated by the Bureau were slightly higher 
in June than in the previous month but were 
at a considerably lower level than in June, 
1944. This index reflecting the trend in 
mineral production, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, electric power output and in the dis- 
tribution of goods was 219-5 for June, 218°6 
for May and 238-8 for June 1944. Three 
groups, namely, mineral production, manu- 
facturing, and the production of electric 
power were lower than in May while increased 
volume was indicated in the construction 
industry, and in the distribution of goods. 

Information available for the first five 
months of 1945, as compared with the similar 
period in 1944, shows the business index to be 
7-9 per cent lower, industrial production 11:3 
per cent, mineral production 16°4 per cent, 
manufacturing 10-3 per cent, and the value of 
imports 8:4 per cent lower. Slaughterings 
of cattle were 29:2 per cent higher, and hogs 
31-7 per cent lower. Production of creamery 
butter was 0-7 per cent lower than in the 
five month period of 1944 while the production 
of cheese increased 9:2 per cent. The value 
of construction contracts awarded increased 
1-3 per cent, and the consumption of “firm 
power” 8-2 per cent. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members) (2) 

Unemployment Insurance claims. . 

Index numbers, aggregate wooly 


Empleyment Index............. 


payrolls: y OMIT OU ahi RS. Qa 
Per capita weekly earnings....... $ 
Prices. Wholesale Index.......... (1) 
Cost of Living Index............. (4) 
Retail sales unadjusted index...... (4) 
Retail sales adjusted index... .(®) (4) 
Wiholesalevsslestiyyt 5200... dass eee (4) 
Common stocks index............ (4) 
Preferred stocks index............ (*) 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 
Physical Volume of Business 
Indexer ec ese (5) (4) 
INDUSTRIAL PRopuctTIon........ (4 
Mineral Production........... (4) 
Manufacturing..............-- (4) 
WOnStructioner cites. cen cette (4) 
Electric power ek. se noeensns (4) 
DISTRIBUTION series cates cee eee (4) 
Carloadings: wines aa aiekios: (4) 
Tons carried, freight.......... (4) 
LIMPOLUSI. ae Sem ee meee an 
EIXDOLUS. akan fee ee Rota 
Trade, external, excluding gold... $ 
Imports, excluding gold.......... $ 
Exports, excluding gold........... $ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLS Ms thd ide cle nee $ 
Bank notes in circulation....... (S) $ 
Bank deposits in savings......... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc...... $ 
Railwayv— - 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS ee Gee Ree aie eee (7) 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues. Af 
operating expenses... Dey een ee aK 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
trafic earings!» .. excmaaee ae 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines. $ 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONSE cm wore s ht oes eon es 
Bolladine permits... as. esse te ee $ 
Contracts awarded............. (7) $ 
Mineral production— 
EI MTON eee eie oe TRS ee tons 
Steel ingots and castings....... tons 
Herro-alloysin.. ees Avon te Sater tons 
Goldie: # ara eves ounces 
(On re te ataiees sins ater ee tons 
WOPDCH sak deer ANS pounds 
Nickel) 35.285, be Canes pounds 
1 FeO eS eee te eats pounds 
JON Sern BOSE TIC ADD RAE IIE pounds 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia. ee js lees oe bd. ft 
Hloun production: jie.. «2 sec bbls. 
- Footwear production........... pairs 
Output of central electric 
BUA CIONS Re Nee try te tract taste iets k.w.h 
Sales of insurance..............-- $ 
Newsprint production........... tons 








(Official statistics except where noted) 
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473, 624,000 
146,479,000 
322, 846, 000 


6,085,574, 468 


2,645,536, 895 
1,109,491, 878 


296, 734 


28,073, 262 
23, 420, 585 


44,379,551 
22,644,417 
25.175, 859 
43,469, 170 


| 3,593,074, 000 





462, 567, 599) 


143, 844, 311 
315, 191, 920 


6, 893,991, 000 
937,200, 000 


272, 239 


33 , 269 ,700 
26,494,505 


26, 622, 457 
23,085, 508 


5,739,438 , 000 
17,778,178 
38, 271, 400 


155, 574 
267, 643 
19, 883 
217, 556 
Del 597 
41,165,776 
23,484, 009 
25, 500, 464 
45, 427, 551 


273,788, 499 
2,107,944 
3,335, 490 


51,055, 000 
264, 460) 
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430, 234, 996 
148, 452, 146 
278,712, 684 


4,733, 461, 538 

856 , 000, 000 
2,264, 527, 106 
1,024, 112,977 


284, 465 


34, 347,700 
26,398, 239 


27,316, 122 
23, 656, 632 


5, 639, 542,000 
12,878, 145 
32, 228, 009 


166, 004 
234,418 
14,508 
235,618 
1,170, 696 
45,226,251 
23,410, 619 
24,523, 164 
40,877,099 


233, 513, 817 
1,741,554 
2,475, 536 


3, 149,328,090, 


51,405, 000 
244,410 





498, 465, 157 
152,478, 301 
343, 158, 277 


5, 219, 351, 633 

853, 109, 000 
2,194,544, 178 
1,160,775, 469 


279, 868 


33, 213, 000 
25, 662, 099 


26, 655, 986 
22,118, 529 


5, 457, 000, 000 
14,695, 085 
37,315, 400 


161,899 
240,750 
17,906 
239,916 
1,234,191 
47,344,917 
20,373,599 
19,744, 120 
39,759, 143 


315, 661, 196 
1,870, 349 
3, 037, 239 


3,325,525, 000 


53, 589, 000} 
246, 860} 
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529, 887, 430 
159, 038, 099 
368, 355, 855 


6, 562, 617,362 

809, 509, 000 
2,093, 865, 155 
1,117, 464, 938 


282, 760 


32, 138, 409 
25,909, 880 


27,316, 649 
22, 845, 290 


5, 768, 593, 099 
17, 838, 598 
31,694, 599 


175, 297 
263, 431 
15, 876 
256, 837 
1,290, 767 
47, 843, 032 
24,023,396 
20,491,362 
45,646, 454 


264,000, 535 
1,962, 264 
3,200, 891 


3,584, 515, 000 
52, 857, 000 
262,467 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Sop apt price $1.00 per year. 


t+ Week ended July 26, 1945 

(1) Base 1926=100. 
1939=100. 
preceding month. 
Review. 


(8) Adjusted. where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended August 4, 1945 and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(8) Base, June, 1941=100. 


(4) Base, 1935- 


(8) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 


(8) Maclean’s Building 
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The Honourable Brooke 
Claxton, who was acting as 
Minister of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in the 
absence of the Honourable 
Ian Mackenzie, announced 
on July 19 that the Department of Veterans 
Affairs is authorized to pay a supplementary 
grant to any university in Canada in an amount 
not exceeding $150 for each person on whose 
behalf tuition fees are paid under the provi- 
sions of the Post-Discharge Re-Establishment 
Order. The supplementary grant is in addition 
to the regular university fees, provided that 
the total payment of fees and supplementary 
grant shall not exceed $500 for any one 
student during an academic year. 

This supplementary grant is authorized for 
the period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, and 
is designed to assist in offsetting the amount 
by which student fees do not cover university 
costs, as well as to provide facilities and to 
secure suitable staff to deal with the large 
numbers of discharged persons who intend 
to take advantage of the opportunity for 
university training provided by the Post- 
Discharge Re-Establishment Order. 


Supplementary 
university grants 
to ex-service 
personnel 


Following the ban placed 


Labour on conventions by the War- 
conventions time Prices and ‘Trade 
cancelled Board as from July 20, the 
for 1945 Annual Meetings of the 


Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Federa- 
tion of Labour, have been cancelled for 1945. 

The Order (No. 535) was rendered necessary 
by the heavy movement of troops from over- 
seas resulting in undue strain on transporta- 
tion systems and hotel accommodation in 
“congested hotel areas”. It stipulates, among 
other things, that “a convention or other 
meeting may not be held if more than fifty 
persons attending it use railway, bus or air 
transportation (other than urban transporta- 
tion) for any part of their journey to it”. 

A “congested hotel area” is defined as “an 
urban area designated from time to time by 
the Board by notice ‘published in Canadian 
War Orders and Regulations”, and includes 
a ship on board which a convention or other 
meeting may be held. A “convention or other 
meeting”, for the purposes of the Order, means 
“any organized gathering of persons, regard- 
less of the purpose for which it is organized, 
other than sessions of federal or provincial 
legislatures and inter-governmenta] gatherings 
of government officials and representatives.” 
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A recent Order in Council 
has withdrawn the author- 
ity given in 1943 for the 
employment of male per- 
sons not under 16 years of 
age as coal mine workers, and of female 
workers not under 18 years of age as workers 
on the surface around coal mines. 

The effect of the Order (P.C. 4845, July 10, 
1945) is to restore provincial restrictions. on 
the minimum age for employment in coal 
mines. In 1943 these provincial restrictions had 
been temporarily set aside, following the dec- 
laration of a state of national emergency in 
regard to coal production in Canada, as one 
of a number of measures taken to assist the 
coal mining industry in overcoming labour 
shortages (L.G., 1943, p. 739). The previous 
minimum age for employment of boys had 
been reduced to 16, and the employment of 
women for some of the lighter surface occupa- 
tions in the coal mining industry had been 
allowed. 

According to the new Order, boys or women 
already working for coal mines under the 
previous Dominion authority will not be dis- 
turbed at this time. The effect of the Order 
is to prevent the engaging of any further 
persons except in accordance with provincial 
regulations. 


Employment of 
young persons 
in coal mining 


Approximately 2,000 farm 
workers were transferred to 
Ontario from the Prairie 
Provinces to help with har- 
vesting during the summer of 1945. This 1s 
the largest number of farm workers yet 
recorded in a west to east movement in four 
years’ operation of the policy of long distance 
transfers of farm labour under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program. 


The men from Western Canada were a 
major factor in easing farm labour shortages 
in southwestern Ontario. Commenting upon 
the movement the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell stated: “Ontario farmers 
have expressed complete satisfaction with the 
help received from Western Canada. This is 
further assurance of the success of the Farm 
Labour Program and assurance that all crops 
will be harvested, with maximum food produc- 
tion in Ontario this season.” 


Farm workers on the Prairies were recruited 
by Dominion and Provincial farm labour offi- 
cials, who were assisted by rural municipal 
secretaries. 


The efforts of the Prarie officials were supple- 
mented by newspaper and radio announce- 
ments, while the Dominion Government, 
through the co-operation of a low rate granted 
by the railway companies, took care of the 
cost of transportation, except for $5 which 
each man was required to pay toward his 


Transfer of 
farm workers 
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return fare. Care was taken that only those 
men who could be spared from. their farms 
during the slack period between spring seeding 
and the Western harvest were allowed to 
volunteer. Agricultural production in the 
worker’s own locality was not allowed to 
become affected. 

In regard to the return movement of workers 
from east to west, it is anticipated that 
approximately 5,000 extra workers from Eastern 
Canada will be required to harvest this year’s 
crops in the Prairie Provinces. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, an- 
nounced in July that instruc- 
tions had been sent to Local 
Offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service, concerning the issuance of 
labour exit permits to young ladies desiring 
to leave Canada to go to the United States in 
order to take a nurses’ training course. 

The instructions point out that owing to 
shortages of graduate nurses in Canada, it is 
necessary to maintain a satisfactory enrolment 
in Canadian schools of nursing, so that officers 
in Women’s Divisions of Local Employment 
Offices are, by frequent consultation with the 
Registered Nurses’ Association, to watch Cana- 
dian enrolments closely. The issuance of labour 
exit permits authorizing departure from Can- 
ada of girls who are qualified to enter as 
nurses-in-training, will be restricted where it 
would threaten to adversely affect enrolment 
in Canada. 

Furthermore, the instructions explain that 
prospective nurses, who lack adequate educa- 
tional qualifications for admission to Cana- 
dian schools of nursing, and who consequently 
enter American schools which , have lower 
educational requirements, are not, after grad- 
uation, eligible for registration as nurses in 
Canada. To avoid disappointment to any 
young women unaware of this fact, Local 
Employment Offices are to refer applicants to 
the Registered Nurses’ Association to have 
their future position explained, before issuing 
labour exit permits. If an applicant still 
desires to enter the United States for her 
course after knowing her status, the labour 
exit permit will be issued whenever the reason 
for non-admission to a Canadian school is 
education, health, or age. 


Labour exit 
permits for 
student nurses 


A change has been made in 

Change intitle of the designation of Regional 

advisory boards Selective Service Advisory 

Boards, which will now be 

oe as “Advisory Boards, Labour Depart- 
ment.” 

The Boards were set up under authority of 

an Order of August 10, 1943 to advise on 

matters relating to the administration of 
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National Selective Service Regulations and 
policies with particular reference to regional 
problems (L.G., 1943. p. 1214). 

Their changed title reflects the change in 
emphasis of their work to matters pertaining 
to reconstruction and the re-assignment of war 
workers and men from the armed services. 


A booklet entitled, “Dis- 


Labour miss—But What of a Job-”, 
Department was issued recently by the 
booklet on Dominion Department of 
rehabilitation Labour. Its purpose is to 

explain the facilities 


afforded by the Department in connection with 
rehabilitation of ex-service men and ex-service 
women. In addition, the booklet contains a 
brief outline of the main legislative changes 
in wartime from the Dominion viewpoint, as 
they affect the conditions of employment in 
industry. 

The booklet has been made available to 
vocational and educational advisers in the 
Armed Services, officers of the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and Labour, (including the 
National Employment Service), members of 
committees interested in rehabilitation, em- 
ployers in larger industries, trade unions, and 
others. 

The June, 1945, edition of 
the publication, Provincial 
Labour Standards Concern- 


Publications on 
provincial labour 


standards ing Child Labour, Hours of 
Work, Minumum Wages and 
Workmen’s Compensation, was _ published 


recently by the Department of Labour. First 
issued in June, 1944, the revised edition shows 
the new workmen’s compensation rates estab- 
lished in several provinces, the changes since 
June, 1944, in maximum hours in Alberta and 
Ontario, the minimum age for the employ- 
ment of children in Prince Edward Island, as 
well as revised minimum wage-rates in some 
provinces. Copies of the publication may be. 
obtained by applying to the Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. Also 
obtainable from the same source is a second 
pamphlet, Legislation Concerning Employ- 
ment of Women—Provincial Laws, July, 1945, 
which gives, in brief form, the provisions of 
provincial statutes and regulations concerning 
the employment of women, with respect to 
hours and conditions of work, prohibited em- 
ployments, home-work, and employment before 
and after child-birth. 


In order to study problems 
related to the rapid growth 
of industries and the devel- 
opment of trade unions, 
Laval University organized 
last year a Department of 
Industrial Relations which aims at training 
technicians who, as directors of personnel, 


Laval University 
holds course 

in industrial 
relations 
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local and union officials, inspectors of joint 
committees or civil servants, will have to do 
with labour and social security legislation. 
Through its Industrial. Research Board, the 
School of Social Sciences has established per- 
manent contacts with employers’ associations 
and trade unions. 

As a further development in its industrial 
relations program, Laval recently organized an 
intensified session on industrial relations. 
From May 21 to June 2, over 75 persons 
attended the industrial relations classes and 
took part in the forums. Among those present 
were 18 local and union officials, 31 secre- 
taries and inspectors of joint committees, 2 
representatives of employers’ associations, 13 
representatives of employers, and 14 civil 
servants from the Department of Labour. 

Professors of the Department gave a course 
of lectures on the following subjects: 1— 
social ethics; 2—history of employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions; 3—historical evolution 
of industrial relations; 4—security at work; 
5—industrial hygiene; 6—the worker in his 
cultural, family and economic life; 7—indus- 
trial life and industrial relations; 8—social 
security. 

Comments of those in attendance indicated 
that the course met needs felt by both em- 
ployers and trade unions. One trade union 
leader declared: “The University is in a posi- 
tion to bring together persons belonging to the 
most varied associations This permits 
the mutual understanding of the whole work- 
ing class, no matter to what group it belongs.” 
Others felt that this meeting of employers and 
employees, with a view of studying thoroughly 
industrial problems, provided an exceptional 
opportunity of considering solutions in a spirit 
of co-operation and justice. Encouraged by 
the success of this first experience, the School 
of Social Sciences plans to further extend the 
scope of its activities. 


With a view to “keeping 
labour working” and “get- 
ting the highest production 
per man hour” in the imme- 
diate post-war period, a 
brief sarticle, byyeLdanW. 
Bennett, R.I.A., in Cost and Management for 
June, advocates the systematic and intensive 
training of supervisors and foremen. It is 
asserted that an efficient foreman must be 
able to instruct and train his subordinates but 
to do this satisfactorily the employer must 
provide him “with the necessary tools.” 
These tools consist of books, bulletins, 
courses, technical data, information respecting 
“company policy” and company plans, ete. 
To make efficient use of these tools. it is 
added, an energetic plant committee, headed by 
a qualified training director, or personnel 


Training of 
foremen 
advocated by 
cost accountant 
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manager is essential, to organize and assist 
supervisors and foremen with their studies, 
plan meetings with them and find answers to 
their problems. As labour legislation and 
labour agreements are of growing importance 
they should be included in such courses of 
instruction. 

It is important too, to include instruction in 
the art of teaching, so that foremen may con- 
vey effectively to their helpers the instruc- 
tions they themselves receive. 

These suggestions are in line with the work 
carried on in recent years by the Vocational 
Training Branch of the Department of Labour 
(L.G., May, 1945, p. 726). 


Proposals have been intro- 


Minimum wage duced in both houses of 
of 75 cents the United States Congress 
an hour to increase minimum wage 


rates and to shorten the 
standard work week. 

The present minimum 
wage rate, established by the Fair Labour 
Standards Act of 1938, is 40 cents an hour. It 
is proposed that this rate be replaced by a 
rate of 65 cents an hour, to take effect within 
120 days after the law goes into effect, and 
that the new rate in turn be increased to 70 
cents within one year and 75 cents within two 
years. Each of these successive minimums 
would apply only to unskilled jobs, and higher 
minimums would be set for other job classi- 
fications. The length of the regular work week | 
would change at the same time as the rate. 
Thus, time and one-half pay would begin after 
forty-four hours when the 65 cents rate became 
effective, after forty-two hours in the second 
year, and after forty hours upon the rise of 
the minimum to 75 cents. 

Industry committees would continue to deter- 
mine minimum rates, subject to the approval 
of the administrator. They would also be 
empowered to recommend application of the 
75 cent minimum for unskilled jobs immedi- 
ately after the passage of the measure. 

The protection of the act would be extended 
to certain workers not previously covered, 
including seamen, persons employed in the 
canning and processing of fish. and _ those 
handling, packing and storing agricultural and 
dairy products for market if they work within 
the “area of production.” 

In introducing the Senate bill, Senator 
Claude Pepper explained that its purpose was 
to “maintain a high level of purchasing power 
among the mass of the people.” By “putting 
a floor under wage rates,” he contended, it will 
he possible to “keep the (national) economy 
flourishing at a high level” and thus prevent 
unemployment. 

A further recent development in wage policy 
in the United States was the signing by seventy 


proposed in 
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members of the House of Representatives of 
a petition asking President Truman to revise 
the “Little Steel” formula (which has limited 
wage increases to 15 per cent above the level 
prevailing in January, 1941) so as to permit 
further wage increases. 


The National War Labour 


Woodworkers Board of the United States 
Union obtains has awarded the Interna- 
extended tional Woodworkers two 
vacation weeks annual vacation after 


five years of service, an 
allowance double that granted after one year’s 
service. About 43,000 members of the union 
employed by 326 companies engaged in log- 
ging, sawing and plywood operations in the 
Pacific northwest of the United States have 
been affected. The contracts between the com- 
panies and the union now provide that work- 
ers with one year or more of service may have 
three days of vacation pay after 840 hours of 
work; four days of pay after 1,120 hours and 
six days after 1,400 hours. 


The 27th session of the 


International International Labour Con- 
Labour ference will open in Paris 
Conference on October 15. It will be 
to be held attended by delegations 
in Paris from the member states, 


and invitations have been 
extended also to those of the United Nations 
which are not members of the I.L.O. to send 
observers. These countries include the Soviet 
Union, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Paraguay, Nicaragua, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Lebanon, and the Philippine Commonwealth. 

At the last session of the Conference, held 
in Philadelphia April 20-May 13, 1944, forty- 
one member states were in attendance. Each 
of the states is entitled to send four dele- 
gates, two representing government, one the 
workers and one the employers. Each dele- 
gate may be accompanied by eight advisers. 

The agenda of the Paris Conference will 
comprise six items. These are: 

1. Director’s Report on the social problems 
of the immediate post-war period with special 
reference to Europe and to the future policy 
and program of the I.L.O. 

2. The maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment during the period of industrial 
rehabilitation and reconversion. 

3. The welfare of children and young workers. 

4. Matters arising out of the work of the 
Constitutional Committee of the Governing 
Body. 

5. Minimum standards of social policy in 
dependent territories. 

6. Reports on the application of the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. 
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The Conference will be preceded by a meet- 
ing of the Governing Body on October 10, 
and will be followed by a Preparatory Tech- 
nical Maritime Meeting on November 15 in 
London, the purpose of which will be to pre- 
pare for a special maritime session of the 
International Labour Conference, scheduled 
for early in 1946. 


One of the items on the 
International agenda of the 27th session 
Youth Charter of the International Labour 
drafted by Conference, to be held in 
Lic; Paris beginning October 15, 


is the welfare of children 
and young workers. 


Qualified experts from ten countries gave 
preliminary consideration to this matter at 
a meeting held in Montreal from May 28 to 30. 


Study was made of a draft of an Interna- 
tional Youth Charter which will be: proposed 
for adoption by the Conference. Coming from 
North and South America, from Europe and 
from Asia, the experts were able to give the 
International Labour Office the benefit of their 
varied experience, and to provide technical 
knowledge of various aspects of the problem, 
towards the framing of the Charter. 


The purpose of the Charter is to lay down 
the general principles of a “systematic social 
policy” governing the protection of children 
and young workers. 


Canada was represented at the meeting by 
Dr. GC. F. Davidson, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; and 
Miss Margaret Mackintosh, Chief, Labour 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour. 
Dr. Davidson was appointed chairman of the 
meeting. 


Other experts in attendance included Miss 
Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labour; 
Mr. Maurice Denis, Government Commis- 
sioner for Youth Employment, Belgium; Dr. 
Guillermo Morales Beltrami, Director General 
of the Child and Youth Welfare Department, 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. Chile; 
Mr. Cheng Rao-Ku, former Acting Director, 
Social Welfare Department, Ministry of Social 
Affairs, China; Mlle. Rousset, Labour Inspec- 
tor, France; Miss F. I. Taylor, Senior Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Factories, United King- 
dom; Dr. Paula Alegria, Chief of the Women 
and Children’s Bureau of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare, Mexico; Mr. F. 
Rutten, Professor of Industrial Psychology, 
Netherlands; and Dr. Manuel Salcedo, Direc- 
tor, National Maternity and Child Welfare 
Service, Peru. UNRRA was represented by 
Miss Martha Branscombe, Chief of its Child 
Welfare Section. 


Rehabilitation in Employment 


Re-establishment of Veterans Termed an Opportunity for Employers 


N a radio address delivered over a trans- 

Canada network on July 30, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, out- 
lined the steps being taken under the govern- 
ment rehabilitation program for the benefit of 
men and women returning to civilian life after 
service in the armed forces and referred to the 
responsibilities of employers and trade unions 
in making the program a success. 


The text of the Minister’s speech is as 
follows: 


An Opportunity for Employers 


Week after week, thousands of our men— 
sons,. brothers and husbands—are returning 
home after years abroad. They sailed from our 
shores to take part in the greatest and most 
destructive war in history, carving Canada’s 
name high on the pillar of courage and national 
pride. They have played a worthy part in 
the decisive defeat of the forces- of evil in 
Europe. 

These years have been taken out of young 
lives. They are years that in peace time would 
have been their most important and formative 
period on the road of life. I do not say that 
these men—sailors, soldiers and airmen, have 
begrudged the years they have given for their 
country. Far from it, we have had the greatest 
voluntary armed forces in our history—men 
who knew that the stakes were high—world 
liberty or world oppression. Nevertheless, the 
country as a whole has a sharp realization of 
the responsibility in seeing that our returning 
men are properly re-assimilated into civil life. 

They have served Canada. It is Canada’s 
turn now to serve them. 


Canada’s Rehabilitation Program 


Our rehabilitation program, it has often been 
pointed out, equals if it does not surpass, that 
provided by any other country. Under it 
opportunities are provided for the veteran to 
take up farming; to open his own business; 
to acquire a home; to continue educational 
courses; to undergo trade training—or to 
establish himself in any one of several other 
ways. Then there are other benefits—war 
service gratuities, clothing allowances, certain 
medical and dental care, out-of-work benefits, 
and so on. To ease the return to peacetime 
employment, the Federal Government provides 
veterans with credit under unemployment 


insurance, to make up for the time in the 
Forces. 

Everything possible has been planned to 
assure the successful transition of a man from 
soldier to civilian. There are two reasons for 
this. First, appreciation by the nation for the 
service rendered; second, a realization of the 
fact that intelligent, orderly absorption into 
our civil economy is highly essential. 

Canada still has her duty in the Pacific war— 

and will play the part assigned to her as nobly 
and effectively as in Europe. Then we have 
the post-war years—the reorganization of our 
life on a peace basis. 
_ Modern war calls for total mobilization, for 
a wholesale shift in our national economy. 
Over a period of six years we have taken more 
than a million men and women out of peace- 
time pursuits in order to man our defences, 
and these we have separated from normal eco- 
nomic activity for a lengthy period. 

The men and women who have been in our 
armed forces must be fitted into our economy 
as civilians, so that each will contribute to a 
greater Canada of the future. That is a prime 
reason for a Rehabilitation Program. Natur- 
ally, there is a limit to what governments can 
do. After all a government is the executive 
of the people. The government’s money is 
the people’s money, paid in taxes or loaned to 
run the country’s business.. 

While the government, through certain 
measures may assist greatly in the finding of 
positions for veterans of the war—in the final 
analysis that may best be done through private 
channels. Free enterprise has brought this 
country far along the road of progress and 
prosperity. In the main most of the oppor- 
tunities for jobs, careers, success in life, have 
come through free enterprise. I know how 
well employers are aware of this and how 
keen they are to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in making our rehabilitation program 
fully successful. 

It can be truly stated, free enterprise is on 
trial in the problem of re-absorbing our ser- 
vicemen and war workers into peacetime voca-~ 
tions. My sincere conviction is that free enter- 
prise will meet the test in co-operation with 
the Government and our trade unions. All 
have shown a fine understanding of the debt 
we all owe to those who fought. 

The men and women who, from now on 
for a year or more, will be seeking opportuni- 
ties for useful peacetime lives, are the very 
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best of our population. They are young, they 
have shown their mettle in the armed services; 
they have learned the value of self-reliance— 
self-discipline—of cooperation and teamwork. 
Add that to their own personal characters and 
the combination indeed is one to make us feel 
encouraged as to Canada’s progress in future 
years. 


Skills Acquired in the Forces 


In this war men in the armed forces have 
been given a greater degree of mechanical and 
technical training than ever before. That in 
itself should make them more useful and com- 
petent employees. So real has been this ele- 
ment of training in the Services, that the Gov- 
ernment has set up a Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, to co-relate training 
in the Services with civilian occupations. The 
work of this Commission will be helpful alike 
to employers and veterans. It is important to 
Canada that these skills gained in the Forces 
be used in civil occupations. 

The Armed Services themselves and the 
Department of Labour have also done much 
work along the same line. 

An important phase of the ‘Rehabilitation 
Program is the Rehabilitation Training Plan, 
operated jointly by the Dominion and the 
Provinces. Apprenticeship, trade training in 
classes and training om the job, all come under 
this Plan. | 

By looking ahead, by anticipating his labour 
supply problem, the employer can arrange to 
engage veterans to fill up jobs, and through 
co-operation with Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing he can see to it that those veterans are 
given trade training, with Government assist- 
ance, for the jobs he will have to fill. By 
searching out chances to give “training on the 
job”, the employer will be doing a public 
service. In other words, the Training Plan 
helps both veteran and employer, to fit the 
man or woman into a job which takes acquired 
skill—to the advantage of both. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment 


Considering the size of our Forces, the prob- 
lem. of veterans’ re-employment facing em- 
‘-ployers is indeed large, but I for one have 
confidence our employers will measure up— 
to both their duties and their opportunities. 

This confidence is based upon experience. 
As is well known, the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act required employers to take 
back their employees who left jobs to enlist. 
Up to this time thousands of discharged 
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personnel have gone back to their old jobs 
under this statute. "The National Employment 
Service, which administers the Act, has had to 
serve as referee in a few cases, but not in one 
single case has it been necessary to compel an 
employer to comply with the law! 

Furthermore, a great many firms have gone 
to much trouble to carry through programs for 
the reinstatement of their employees under 
conditions even beyond the requirements of 
the Act. 

I want to point out to emplioyers that not 
all veterans have jobs to which they can 
return. In fact, more veterans must find new 
jobs than will be reinstated. There are those 
who left school to enlist—others who were in 
odd jobs before the war—persons whose work 
was not steady. All must be looked after. 

‘We now have a National Employment 
Service to assist in placing veterans and others 
needing employment and I cannot urge em- 
ployers too strongly to use the local offices 
across Canada, to meet their labour supply 
problems. These Employment Office staffs 
have been given special training for the task 
of bringing employer and veteran together, 
as employer and employee. The Offices wiil 
help . both. Both need the Employment 
Service. 

Handicapped Veterans 


Then there is the handicapped veteran— 
he has a special appeal to our consideration. 
What wesmust keep in mind is that the handi- 
capped man as an employee is not a hability; 
more often than not he is a better than averag> 
worker. He has proven so in our war plants 
during the past five years. 

An employer should give consideration to 
engaging the war pensioner, partly as a. patri- 
otic duty; but once employed, I am sure the 
pensioner will prove his efficiency and faith- 
fulness. To co-operate with employers the 
Dominion Government pays workmen’s com- 
pensation for pensioners with disabilities of 
over twenty-five per cent. 

I ask employers and trade unions to give 
careful thought to this question of rehabilita- 
tion. The Dominion Government, as an em- 
ployer, is giving veterans a preference in 
appointments. The problem involved in the 
employment of veterans is great, but it offers 
rich rewards. A brighter, a better Canada for 
all will follow if we all do our share to make 
a success of a task which means so much 
individually and nationally. 


Wartime Controls in the Transition Period 


Activities of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, April 1—June 30, 1945 


HE following article, prepared in the 
Economics Branch of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, describes the develop- 
ments in Board policy brought about by the 
end of the war in Europe. 
The Board’s work in controlling supplies 
and prices of foods, textiles, durable goods, 


paper, and rentals and shelter is described 
from the point of view of the over-all objec- 
tives of meeting war needs, sending necessary 
supplies abroad, maintaining fair distribution 
at home, avoiding inflation and attaining a 
high peacetime level of employment. 


Introduction 


Developments in the second quarter of 
1945 were shaped by the end of the war in 
Europe. The advent of the period of transi- 
tion and of the one-front war led to a review 
by the Government of the policy governing 
wartime controls and a reconsideration of 
administrative procedures by the control 
agencies in the light of the new policy 
directives. 

The government’s policy in relation to the 
controls administered by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, as well as by other agencies, 
was outlined in the “White Paper on Em- 
ployment and Income” published in April. 
It was stated there that “in the period fol- 
lowing the European war, when only a limited 
program of reconstruction can be begun, it 
will be the policy of the government to relax 
controls over production, materials and man- 
power as rapidly as supplies justify”. It was 
pointed out, however, that many controls 
would continue to be needed for a time. 

In his statement on wartime controls on 
May 10, the Minister of Finance, speaking 
as the Acting Prime Minister, pointed out 
that in addition to safeguarding needs of the 
Japanese war and essential civilian supplies, 
controls should be used, under conditions of 
inadequate supply, “to facilitate the use’ of 
manpower, materials and production facilities 
released from the war program for the pur- 
poses which the government has approved, 
viz., the rehabilitation of liberated countries, 
re-establishment and expansion of non-war 
exports, reconversion and expansion of indus- 
try, re-equipment of agriculture and primary 
industries, the housing program, and increases 
in the production of consumer goods”. 

It was expected that as war production was 
cut back, facilities and materials -would be- 
come available for additional production of 
househola appliances and other durable 
goods. While there was the possibility of 
increasing production, the rate and extent of 
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such increase was still limited by continuing 
shortages of sheet steel and other materials 
and components as well as by shortages of 
labour. 

In some other fields, it was pointed out by - 
the Minister of Finance, shortages could be 
expected to continue for some time, and in 
a few they might even be intensified. ‘The 
combined needs of the Japanese war and of 
European countries will cause world short- 
ages to persist, particularly in the case of 
some food and textile products. Here the 
efforts of government agencies will be devoted 
to collaboration with other countries in en- 
suring equitable international allocation and 
to securing at home adequate essential sup-_ 
plies and fair and orderly distribution’. 

In accordance with the government’s policy 
the Wartime Prices and Tirade Board removed 
restrictions on the manufacture of a wide 
range of household appliances and other dur- 
able consumer goods. In the case of foods 
and. textiles, on the other hand, controls were 
tightened. To meet the needs of liberated 
areas and continuing war requirements reduc- 
tions in the consumption of various foods 
were planned in collaboration with the United 
Kingdom and the United States necessitating 
a tightening of domestic restrictions such as 
the reduction of the sugar ration and the 
planned re-introduction of meat rationing. 
In the field of textiles the world shortage, 
combined with domestic labour shortages and 
increasing requirements resulting from demo- 
bilization, made it necessary for the Board 
to extend its controls over production, in the 
form of directive programs to all essential 
garments and into the fabric field. 

The Board faced aggravated problems in 
the fields of emergency shelter and eviction 
control as the return of servicemen began to 
intensify the housing shortage. While the 
government’s program for the expansion of 
housing construction was making some pro- 
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gress, limitations were imposed by the con- 
tinuing shortages of building materials and 
labour. 

In regard to price control, it was stated in 
the White Paper on Employment and In- 
come, and re-emphasized by the Minister of 
Finance, that “the government is determined 
to safeguard the stabilization program until 
its full benefits can be reaped in a smoother, 
more rapid transition to a prosperous peace- 
time economy”. This decision was based on 
the recognition that imflationary pressures 
bad not ended with V-E day and that the 
maintenance of stable prices would contribute 
greatly to the attainment of a high peace- 
time level of employment. 

It was pointed out in the White Paper that 
“the most severe inflationary pressure came 
immediately after the war of 1914-18 and not 
during it”. The cost of living index, which 
in November 1918 was 34 per cent over July 
1914, rose to a point 92 per cent above the 
pre-war level in the next twenty months. 


This steep climb was followed by an even - 


more abrupt decline which had widespread 
and disruptive consequences. By ‘the latter 
part of 1921 the cost of living had dropped 
29 per cent from its peak, wholesale prices 
were down 41 per cent and prices of farm 
products were practically halved. This drastic 
fall greatly increased the burden of debt (par- 
ticularly to the farmers) and resulted in heavy 
inventory losses and widespread commercial 
failures. Factory employment and payrolls 
dropped sharply. Such a chain of events 
might recur in the present transition period 
if price control and other stabilization mea- 
sures were not maintained. 

The supply of civilian goods is still limited, 
as indicated above, by the overriding require- 
ments of the Japanese war, by relief and 
other export requirements, and by a variety 
of supply bottlenecks. Moreover, on the side 
of demand, a considerable backlog of require- 
ments for durable and capital goods has piled 
up in nearly six years of war. These needs, 
as well as new ones, are supported by an 
unprecedented accumulation of money and 
bonds in the hands of individuals and_ busi- 
ness, and by the improved credit standing of 
farmers, corporations and others. Family 
allowances and soldiers’ gratuities are sus- 
taining and even adding to the recent high 
level of public buying power. 

Combined with shortages and accumulated 
demands, which provide a natural background 
for rising prices, higher costs of production 
are still pressing against ceiling prices in a 
number of spheres. The problem of higher 
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costs is of particular importance (and diffi- 
culty) in the industries’ that have been 
engaged in munitions production and are now 
reconverting to civilian production. Labour 
costs have risen during the war as a result 
of the labour shortage, overtime pay, high 
labour turnover, and higher wage rates. 
Material costs have been inflated by higher 
prices in other countries, high costs of ship- 
ping, and the need to use less economical 
substitutes. Though, in many cases costs will 
come down: as shortages of shipping, materials 
and labour are eased, without controls higher 
costs, however temporary, might well con- 
tribute to an inflationary spiral of price and 
wage increases followed by a precipitous defla- 
tion as the overall effect of war contract can- 
cellation on employment and incomes asserted 
itself. 


The serious consequences of such a develop- 
ment were emphasized by the Minister of 
Finance in his statement. “If inflation were 
allowed to develop, people would lose their 
wartime savings or use them up _ without 
receiving decent value, and the men returning 
from the armed services to civilian life would 
not be able to buy the things they needed at 
fair prices”. The importance of stable prices 
was also pointed out in the government’s 
White Paper: “High postwar employment 
can be based only on high production and an 
absolute essential in achieving this objective 
is to keep prices in hand during the transition. 
Canada’s dependence on exports gives special 
emphasis ito this need, both because of the 
obvious necessity of competing in external 
markets and because of the dependence of 
large sections of the domestic market on 
export income”. 


In carrying out the government’s policy of 
maintaining needed stabilization controls in 
the transition period, the W.P.T.B. had, of 
course, to take account of the changed con- 
siderations of policy brought about by the 
transition. While maximum employment was 
sustained by war production, financial relief 
in the form of subsidies or price adjustments 
was usually confined to producers and im- 
porters of essential goods and services who 
could show financial need. But now that war 
pnoduction is declining sharply, it is no longer 
feasible to draw a clear distinction between 
essential and less essential or non-essential 
production. Indeed, as the transition pro- 
ceeds and as the leading objective of economic 
policy becomes a high level of employment, 
production which was regarded as non-essen-’ 
tial becomes desirable and essential from the 
point of view of employment. 
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Of particular difficulty is the problem of 
setting maximum prices for the many products 
the production of which was suspended dur- 
ing the war. This question is discussed in 
the Chapter on Durable Goods (p. 1096). 

In the present transition period the admin- 
istration of price contro) must also take 
account of the ultimate objective of removing 
price control as the danger of inflation passes. 
If controls are to be removed without serious 
disturbance to the economic structure, it is 
important that ceiling prices and “free” mar- 
ket prices should be fairly well in harmony 
at that time. This means that major increases 
in costs which are likely to persist will have 
to be gradually recognized in the ceiling price 
structure, and the Board must gradually 
eliminate subsidies and other artificial means 
of keeping prices down. 
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In view of these difficulties of reconversion 
pricing and the need to remove subsidies, it 
has been suggested that the Board should 
abandon the “basic period principle’ and 
should permit price advances whenever cost 
increases can be demonstrated. Such a policy 
would, however, result in numerous price ad- 
justments that might well start a cumulative 
spinal of cost, price and wage increases. More- 
Over, since costs, particularly in the recon- 
version period, are difficult to forecast, depar- 
ture from the basic period anchor would ren- 
der the basis of pricing policy less and less 
clear and the difficulty of setting mew prices 
would become increasingly great. The basic 
period principle is, therefore, being maintained 
as the anchor of the price control system, and 
necessary adjustments will be made in accord- 
ance with the considerations outlined above. 


Foods 


During the period under review the world 
food shortage that had been developing for 
some time had important repercussions in 
Canada. The general shortage, most serious 
in sugar and meat but also affecting oils and 
fats and dairy products, reflected increasing 
requirements, resulting from the liberation of 
Europe on the one hand and inability to main- 
tain or expand production on the other. 

The extremely serious food shortages in 
Europe are the result both of Nazi policies 
and of the destruction and dislocation caused 
by war. Before the war Continental Europe 
imported about 10 per cent of its total food 
supplies. Under German occupation the live- 
stock population, particularly in Western 
Europe, was considerably reduced, and the 
yield of milk and meat fell even more. Draft 
power—horses and oxen—was diminished as a 
result of military requisitioning. Feed short- 
ages affected livestock producers and fertilizer 
shortage reduced average yield per acre. De- 
preciation of farm machinery could not be 
made good and the supply of manpower was 
reduced by the claims of war. With the 
development of the Allied offensive these 
trends were intensified and, in addition, agri- 
cultural areas were damaged as a result of the 
movement of armies, construction of airports 
and other installations, laying of minefields 
and flooding. Livestock was slaughtered in 
areas of active operations and serious shortages 
of seed developed. 

The 1944 harvest in Continental Kurope was 
poorer than the already subnormal harvest of 
1943. Grain and sugar beet production declined 
though the potato crop was slightly above the 
exceptionally low 1943 level. Compared with 
the prewar level, milk production in 1944-45 
appears to have been reduced by about 15-20 


per cent, egg production reduced by 40 per 
cent, and meat production by about 25 per 
cent. The greatly reduced food supplies are 
very unevenly distributed—both between town 
and country, and between Eastern and Western 
Kurope—owing to the breakdown of internal 
transportation and: to divided jurisdiction. 
There have thus been conditions approaching 
starvation in many areas, and actual starvation ° 
in some, and the need for increased supplies 
is urgent. It has been estimated that in the 
twelve months following V-E day Continental 
Europe will need 12 million tons of imported 
foods, notably wheat, fats, meats, eggs, dairy 
products and sugar. 


At the same time various factors have 
adversely affected production in other parts of 
the world. The world output of meats has 
been declining owing to severe droughts in 
Australia, Argentine, and South Africa, and 
some shifting from livestock raising to com- 
mercial crops in Canada and the United States. 
Sugar supplies have been restricted by the 
Japanese occupation of the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines, and were further reduced 
in 1944 by drought and hurricanes in several 
important producing areas. Even with the 
liberation of the Philippines the restoration of 
sugar production in that area will take some 
time. Declining production of lard and flax- 
seed have contributed to the tightening of 
supplies of oils and fats. While there has been 
no recent decline in the output of dairy 
products and other foods, the high require- 
ments of Continental Europe have necessi- 
tated further restrictions on North American 
consumption. 


The world food shortage was reviewed dur- 
ing April at a tripartite conference of the 
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United Kingdom, the United States and 
Canada meeting in Washington. Various 
measures were decided upon to meet the 
numerous deficits and to increase shipments 
to Europe. The burden of the inevitable cuts 
in food consumption and stocks were to be 
shared among many countries, both importers 
and exporters of food. The effects of these 
decisions on Canadian domestic supplies of 
meat, sugar and oils and fats are reviewed 


below. 
Meat 


A shortage of all types of meat in the domes- 
tic market developed during May and June 
as a result of a decline in slaughterings on 
the one hand and increasing export require- 
ments on the other. In the period Jan. 1 to 
June 6, 1945, slaughterings of hogs, sheep and 
lambs in inspected plants were substantially 
lower than in the corresponding period of the 
previous year though there was an increase in 
the slaughterings of cattle and calves. Total 
meat production showed a decrease of 19 per 
cent as compared with a year earlier. 

In spite of this falling output, Canada has 
agreements to supply certain minimum quan- 
tities of meat to UNRRA and to the United 
Kingdom. At the Washington conference 
Canada undertook to make every effort to 
increase exports of meat by at least a further 
25 million pounds of carcass meat for the 
United Kingdom and, in addition, to supply 
114 million pounds of canned meat for use in 
liberated areas, where the breakdown of trans- 
portation and storage facilities makes the dis- 
tribution of fresh meat nearly impossible. 

These requirements were in addition to 
Canada’s previous heavy export commitments. 
They were to be met by reducing civilian meat 
consumption in Canada from 149-1 pounds 
per head in 1944 to 135 pounds in 1945. Per 
capita consumption in the United States was 
to be reduced from 162-9 pounds in 1944 to 
125 pounds in 1945 and in the United King- 
dom from 115 pounds to 106-4 pounds. The 
actual reduction in consumption for the second 
half of 1945 was to be greater in Canada and 
in the United States than is indicated by the 
above figures, since consumption in the early 
part of the year had been running at or above 
the 1944 rate. For the second half of 1945 
there -are still outstanding commitments to 
export at least 78 million pounds of canned 
meat and 220 million pounds of bacon, as well 
as various other meat products and any avail- 
able surplus of beef. 

In the domestic market the demand for fresh 
meat was accentuated by the prohibition on 
sales of canned meat (see below), the call on 
poultry stocks to fulfill export commitments 
to the United States army and the continuing 
limitations on domestic supplies of canned fish. 
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Serious shortages developed at border points 
where United States citizens were buying meat 
in abnormal quantities. 

The shortage of meats led to rising prices for 
live hogs and cattle so that their prices tended 
to move out of line with the ceilings for 
dressed meat. As a result, supplies were in- 
creasingly diverted from the large inspected 
slaughter houses to small slaughterers and 
local butchers, and indications of black 
markets began to appear in a number of 
centres. 

This situation in turn affected the supplies 
available for export since very little beef was 
being offered for sale at floor prices and the 
procurement of hogs by the Meat Board for 
the United Kingdom had to be substantially re- 
duced. Slaughterings normally reach their low- 
est point in the summer so that no improve- 
ment in the over-all position could be expected 
before the fall. 

During the period under review, various at- 
tempts were made to improve domestic sup- 
plies and distribution and to ensure adequate 
exports. 

Early in June the Meat Board was instructed 
by the Department of Agriculture to divert 
from its purchases of beef for the account of the 
United Kingdom up to 60 carloads a week for 
distribution in eastern centres. The intention 
was to remedy local shortages in the East by 
subsidizing the transportation of beef from the 
West. However, during the week ending June 
16 only eight carloads were provided and in the 
week ending June 23, only one. These were the 
Meat Board’s total purchases of beef in these 
two weeks. ' 

In an attempt to provide more hogs for the 
domestic market, the Meat Board on June 11 
reduced the quantity of hogs requisitioned for 
export to the United Kingdom. This step did 
not, however, have any material effect on the 
domestic supply situation. 

In order to make available supplies of canned 
meat towards the fulfilment of the above men- 
tioned export commitments, early in May 
stocks of canned meat in the hands of packers, 
wholesalers, chain stores and department stores 
were frozen. Most of these frozen stocks will 
be purchased by government agencies for ex- 
port. Sales for Red Cross prisoner-of-war par- | 
cels, for ships’ stores, and to persons in remote 
areas were still permitted. At the same time 
all further canning of meat and meat products 
by inspected packers had to be for export, or 
for sale to certain government departments, 
unless a special permit was obtained. This 
provision did not apply to poultry meat, baby 
foods and soups. It was expected that in this 
way over 90 per cent of the future meat pack 
would be made available for export. 
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Shortages of meat appeared in the United 
States at a time when the Canadian domestic 
situation was still satisfactory. As a result 
serious shortages developed at Canadian border 
points where United States citizens were buy- 
ing meat in abnormal quantities. On May 25, 
at the request of the Mayor and City Council 
of Windsor, the government placed under per- 
mit control all exports of meat, including poul- 
try, crossing the border at Windsor. No export 
permits were granted for individual purchases 
by visitors. In June, this arrangement was ex- 
tended to all border points. 

This export restriction included poultry since 
Canada had undertaken to supply during 1945 
all surpluses of poultry up to a maximum of 
30,000,000 pounds for the U.S. armed forces, 
and procurement for this program was dis- 
rupted by the large volume of purchases by 
individual visitors from the United States. 

The above measures did not appreciably 
affect the general domestic situation which de- 
teriorated steadily. Slaughterings decreased, 
complaints of shortages andi illegal practices 
multiplied and overseas shipments could not be 
maintained, while at the same time, after V-E 
day, shipping became more easily available. 
At the beginning of July, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment announced that slaughtering control 
and meat rationing would be re-introduced in 
order to maintain exports at the highest pos- 
sible levels without causing a breakdown of 
orderly distribution and price control in the do- 
mestic market. It was indicated that the ration 
would be on a more restrictive basis than the 
meat ration in effect from May, 1943, to March, 
1944, and would include all meats. As a first 
step the slaughtering of all livestock was placed 
under permit, and two meatless days a week 
were introduced in public eating places. 


Oils and Fats 


It was agreed at Washington that to meet 
the world deficit in oils and fats remaining after 
- substantial stock reductions, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Canada should re- 
duce their consumption in proportion to their 
total usage of oils and fats. For Canada this 
meant an appreciable reduction in imports of 
animal and vegetable oils, while domestic pro- 
duction of lard was falling with reduced hog 
slaughterings. 

Reduced vegetable oil imports made it neces- 
sary to reduce the production of shortening. In 
May, output was restricted, on a monthly basis, 
te 80 per cent of the average monthly amount 
distributed in 1941 to the retail trade, and 90 
per cent of the amount distributed to bakers 
and other industrial users. Monthly quotas 
governing the use of oils and fats in various 
food products were also reduced. 
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Sugar 


Cuts in the sugar consumption of the United 
Kingdom, United States and Canada were ne- 
cessitated by the decline in production men- 
tioned above and the need to provide a mini- 
mum of supplies for Continental Europe. 

The decision taken at Washington was to 
reduce sugar consumption to an equal average 
level of civilian consumption in the three coun- 
tries, namely an annual rate of 70-8 pounds 
per head for the last nine months of 1949. 
Compared with 1944 usage this involved a 
per capita cut of 18-2 pounds in the United 
States, 14-4 pounds in Canada and 0-7 pounds 
in the United Kingdom. 

The reduced allocation necessitated sharp 
reductions in Canadian rations for consumers, 
restaurants and industrial users. The consumer 
ration for 1945 was reduced by a further 5 
pounds per person (in addition to the 2 pounds 
reduction announced in February) by provid- 
ing for a reduction of one pound in each of 
the months of June, July, August, October 
and December. The rations for September and 
November will remain at 2 pounds to permit - 
a maximum of home canning and sufficient 
sugar for Christmas baking. The home can- 
ning allotment of 10 pounds of sugar or its 
equivalent in twenty preserves coupons, and 
the normal preserves ration were left un- 
changed. 

Quotas for industrial users, which had 
already been reduced earlier in the year were 
further reduced from 75 per cent of 1941 usage 
to 60 per cent for bakers, from 70 per cent to 
55 per cent for biscuit and breakfast food manu- 
facturers, and from 65 to 50 per cent for 
others, such as manufacturers of soft drinks, 
candy, and confectionery. These reductions 
took effect on July 1. . 

Quotas for jams and wine manufacturers 
were also reduced. The allotments of restau- 
rants, hotels, and similar quota users, which 
had been reduced by 10 per cent in January 
were cut by a further 15 per cent, effective 
July 1. The armed services agreed to substan- 
tial cuts in the sugar rations of service per- 
sonnel. 

Fruits and Vegetables 


In contrast to meats, domestic supplies of 
fruits and vegetables were not affected by the 
world situation. Supply and price problems in 
this field reflected the influence of growing 
conditions in Canada and the United States 
on the one hand and of domestic demand on 
the other. The long period of cold and rainy 
weather during the three months under review 
retarded fruit and vegetable crops by several 
weeks so that in a few cases where maximum 
prices of fruits and vegetables were scheduled 
to decline in the period of heavy production, 
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the date of the price reduction had to be post- 
poned. 


Root Vegetables: The order setting maxi- 
mum prices for beets, cabbage, carrots, pars- 
nips and turnips was amended to postpone for 
two weeks the price reduction of 4 cent per 
pound scheduled for July 1. These vegetables 
could, therefore, be sold during the first two 
weeks of July at the higher price set for June. 
This permitted the continued importation of 
supplies from the United States and the cus- 
tomary higher return to the early domestic 
producers. 


A special arrangement had to be made to 
facilitate imports of carrots and cabbage during 
June, since a shortage was developing in 
Canada and supplies in the United States were 
not as plentiful as in the previous year. To 
permit the necessary imports maximum whole- 
sale prices of carrots and cabbage were raised 
1 cent per pound for the period June 5 to 
June 30 in the case of cabbage and June 5 to 
July 15 in the case of carrots. Retail prices 
were unchanged and the resulting “squeeze” 
was absorbed by retailers. 


Potatoes: As in previous years a temporary 
shortage of potatoes developed during the 
period under review as stocks of the old crop 
disappeared before the new crop came on the 
market. The current shortage was intensified 
by the exceptional lateness of the crop and, as 
the repatriation of troops got under way by 
the increasing requirements of potatoes for 
ships’ stores. 


At the beginning of April it appeared that 
ample stocks of 1944 potatoes were available 
and the lateness of the crop was not yet 
apparent. The permit. requirement for the 
export of potatoes to the United States was 
therefore suspended until the end of the 
month. At the end of the month the export 
permit requirement was reinstated and it was 
announced that no permits would be granted 
until domestic supplies had again improved. 


In May, maximum prices for new potatoes 
were set at the same level as in the previous 
year. In order to relieve local shortages, 
arrangements were made, as in 1944, for sub- 
sidizing the transportation of potatoes from 
surplus to deficiency areas as well as imports 
from the United States. To assure that 
imports only took place where domestic pota- 
toes were no longer available, import permits 
were required and were issued only on the 
approval of the Board. Imports were made 
during June as a result of close co-operation 
between the Board and ‘the Wartime Food 
Administration in the United States. 


With increasing troop movements, potato 
requirements in the Maritimes were exception- 
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ally high, and at the beginning of June ship- 
ments from the Maritimes to other parts of 
Canada were placed under permit to prevent 
any unnecessary drain of potatoes urgently 
required locally. 


At the beginning of July, as the lateness of 
domestic crops became apparent, the date 
for the first seasonal reduction in producer 
prices was postponed from July 15 to July 22. 


Fruits: Maximum prices for domestic straw- 
berries and raspberries were set at the end 
of May at approximately the same level as 
in 1944, and as before, these prices were also 
applicable to imported berries in the period of 
domestic production. In all areas except 
Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec ship- 
pers’ prices were established f.o.b. one of four 
basing points, instead of f.o.b. point of origin, 
in order to secure a single price level in each 
market. A seasonal reduction in maximum 
prices of strawberries was provided for in the 
Fraser Valley and in the Southern parts of 
Quebec and Ontario, but not in other zones. 


As in the case of vegetables, the late straw- 
berry crop made it necessary to postpone the 
scheduled price reduction. The date was 
changed from June 19 to June 26 in British 
Columbia and from June 24 to June 30 in 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Maximum prices for cherries were set in 
June at the same level as that set for sweet 
cherries in 1944. Owing to the exceptionally 
small crop of sour cherries, which was almost 
a complete failure, prices of sour cherries were 
set at the same level as for the sweet varieties. 
Changes in the markup provisions were 
designed to secure more uniform retail prices 
regardless of the method of distribution. 


Dairy Products 


In May, the order setting maximum prices 
for cheddar cheese was revised to improve the 
enforcement of its provisions. The order had 
set the maximum price of highest quality 
cheese sold by manufacturers at 24 cents per 
pound, inclusive of a federal bonus of 2 cents, 
so that the maximum price to be paid by 
wholesalers was 22 cents. Many producers had 
however, been selling their cheess at the price 
of 24 cents per pound, regardless of grade and 
bonus. In order to clarify the legal maximum 
price the new order stated the price for first 
grade cheese on a net basis, at 22 cents per 
pound, exclusive of federal bonus. The markup 
provisions for wholesalers and retailers were 
unchanged. The definition of a “wholesale 
distributor” was clarified to ensure that the 
wholesale markup was taken only by dealers 
who customarily perform the services of ware- 
housing and distributing cheese. 
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Textiles 


In the field of textiles, as in the case of 
food, the end of the European War brought 
an intensification rather than an easing of 
wartime shortages. World textile production, 
restricted by shortages of labour, had to meet 
large net demands from liberated areas, in 
addition to heavy military requirements for 
the Pacific War and increasing civilian de- 
mands. Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom and the United States were restricted 
by these factors. In addition, shortages of 
labour for domestic production, requirements 
of demobilized servicemen and an inflated 
level of civilian demand operated directly to 
produce a threat of serious shortages in the 
domestic market. 

Allocations .of cotton fabrics from the 
United States and worsteds from the United 
Kingdom are lower in 1945 tham in 1944, 
though still well above the prewar level. 
Domestic production of cotton fabrics has 
declined steadily since 1941, and production 
of wool fabrics has been dropping since 1943. 
Labour shortages, less skilled labour and high 
labour turnover contributed to this trend. 

On the other hand, war orders were reduced 
considerably in 1944, so that civilian fabric 
supplies were well maintained in that year. 
In 1945, however, the decline in imports and 
to a lesser degree in domestic production, are 
reducing civilian supplies considerably. 

Garment production has reflected the 
changes in fabric supply as well as labour 
shortages in some of the secondary. industries. 
Civilian demand, on the other hand, has been 
increasing steadily since 1939, reflecting the 
growth of purchasing power. In the men’s 
clothing field, this demand is being further 
augmented in the current year by the require- 
ments of demobilized servicemen. In view 
of these trends, it became extremely important 
to ensure the most effective use of available 
materials, capacity and labour. 


Production Directives 


During 1943 and 1944 shortages in par- 
ticular clothing lines had been averted or 
eased by the development of production pro- 
grams involving specific directives to manu- 
facturers and special efforts to improve 
labour supplies. Early in 1945, in anticipa- 
tion of developing shortages, plans were made 
for extending the system of directive programs 
to all essential garments. 

This comprehensive program, unlike the 
programs issued in 1943-44 involved a con- 
siderable degree of control over the produc- 


tion and distribution of fabrics. The garment 
production programs were scheduled to absorb 
the bulk of available materials so that, in 
many instances, the normal pattern of fabric 
distribution had to be disturbed, supplies for 
less essential uses had to be reduced or 
denied, and fabric production had to be 
directed to the requisite lines and price 
ranges. 

Production directives to garment manufac- 
turers were issued in April and May and 
govern production during the second half of 
1945 (some of the directives run from June 1 
to December 1). 

In the woollen field directives were issued 
for the production of women’s and children’s 
coats, suits, dresses, skirts and slacks, men’s 
and boys’ suits, coats, odd trousers, caps and 
work shirts, as well as boys’ jackets. The 
quantities of these garments that manufac- 
turers were directed to produce were deter- 
mined in relation to production possibilities 
and essential current requirements. 

The garment production programs were 
analysed to determine the types and quan- 
tities of fabrics required and, in addition, the 
yard goods requirements of the wholesale and 
retail trades were scheduled. On the basis of 
these requirements and of prospective im- 
ports, production directives were issued to 
woollen weavers and knitters. Garment manu- 
facturers were given a Fabric Purchase Au- . 
thorization and such authorizations were also 
given to certain essential industrial users and 
manufacturers of industnial and clerical uni- 
forms. The mills were directed to. ship fabrics 
only on war orders or orders authorized as 
described above. This system enables gar- 
ment manufacturers to deal as far as possible 
with their normal suppliers; manufacturers 
unable to obtain their entire requirements 
report the deficiency to the Board and where 
possible an alternative supplier is designated. 

Cotton garments under directive control 
include men’s and boys’ shirts, night shirts, 
pyjamas, shorts and combinations, women’s 
and misses’ dresses, blouses, slips, nightgowns 
and pyjamas, a variety of work clothing and 
children’s garments. In the case of cotton 
garments it was necessary to ask manufac- 
turers to report the types and quantities of 
fabrics they would need to meet the direc- 
tives, and these requirements were reviewed 
by the Board before Purchase Authorizations 
were issued. The Board indicated to cotton 
mills the types amd quantities of materials 
they were expected to produce. The mills 
were authorized to meet the needs of their 
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normal customers to the full extent of their 
quotas under equitable distribution in the 
case of war orders and industrial users, and 
to the extent of 85 per cent of their quotas 
in the case of ganment manufacturers. The 
remaining 15 per cent of these quotas were 
used as a pool from which deficiencies reported 
by manufacturers working under directives 
could be met. 

In the rayon field the output of certain 
articles of women’s and children’s clothing, 
including dresses, blouses, slips, nightgowns, 
pyjamas, panties, skirts, jackets, coats and 
suits, was placed under directive control. Caps 
were the only article of men’s apparel in- 
eluded in the rayon directive program. The 
arrangements for the production and flow of 
fabrics were similar to those in the case of 
cotton. 

The effectiveness of the expanded directive 
program can, at the time of writing, be judged 
only in the case of the new woollen direc- 
tives, some of which have been operating 
since June 1. The program has tended to 
direct more fabric to essenitial lines and to 
restrict the flow to less essential ones. In 
the woollen field, manufacturers will receive 
only a small part of their import quota (if 
they have one) for the production of articles 
not under directive. In cotton they will be 
given 85 per cent of their normal allocation 
in the third quarter and possibly less in the 
fourth. The directive 
resulted in a slight increase in fabric produc- 
tion, by requiring the bulk production of 
staple lines. It will undoubtedly tend to 
sustain and in some cases to increase produc- 
tion of essential garments. 

Finally the programs have been designed 
+o promote the maintenance of low and me- 
dium priced lines and of price-quality rela- 
tionships. The directives issued to manu- 
facturers stipulate that garments must be 
produced in 1942 price ranges (in some cases 
1943 price ranges) with the same proportion- 
ate volume in each price range as in that 
year. Periodic reports of production, by 
price ranges, are furnished by manufacturers. 


Price Problems 


Control over price and quality at the retail 
level was further reinforced by an order issued 
jin April which regulated the labelling of most 
garments and invoicing of all fabrics and gar- 
ments. The order provided that when the 
garments specified are offered for sale, the 
name, trade mark or licence number of the 
manufacturer, as well as the style number 
_and size, must be shown on each garment 
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or on a label or tag attached. Such provisions 
had been written into previous pricing orders 
but had only been applicable to garments 
manufactured after the effective date of the 
respective order, so that enforcement was 
hampered by the difficulty of proving the 
date of manufacture. The new order applies 
to all specified garments no matter when they 
were manufactured. 

Another provision of the same order was 
designed to prevent the inequitable distribu- 
tion of fabrics through manufacturers of 
wearing apparel who might have stocks of 
fabrics in excess of their requirements, selling 
such excess stocks to wholesalers or other 
manufacturers. The order prohibited such 
sales unless they were authorized by the 
administrator having jurisdiction in the seller’s 
sphere of production. Invoicing requirements 
which had previously been applicable only to 
certain specified garments, were extended to 
all textiles and garments. 

Early in the year the Board began a review 
of the maximum prices of men’s shirts which 
had in many instances got out of line with 
basic period values. As a result of this re- 
view new maximum prices were fixed for all 
shirts, pyjamas, and flatcut underwear, each 
manufacturer’s prices being determined by his 
actual performance in 1941. In May, all 
established maximum prices for these gar- 
ments were cancelled and revised price fixa- 
tions were issued. It was expected, as a re- 
sult, that when dealers had disposed of old 
stocks there would be a reduction in the 
retail prices of many lines. 


Distribution 


At the beginning of May the Board intro- 
duced a plan designed to help discharged 
service personnel obtain a suit of civilian 
clothing without delay. At the time of dis- 
charge each serviceman or servicewoman is 
issued a “Priority Suit Purchase Certificate” 
entitling the bearer to priority in the pur- 
chase of a suit of civilian clothing. Retailers 
were encouraged to sell suits to those present- 
ing these certificates, in preference to other 
buyers, since they could obtain replacement 
of suits sold against such certificates in addi- 
tion to their quota of supplies under equitable 
distribution. The plan applied to both ready- 
to-wear and miade-tosameasure suits. 

After V-E day it became evident that the 
rate of discharge would be greatly in excess 
of the rate expected when the priority plan 
was introduced. Further steps were therefore 
taken to limit sales to civilians so as to 
ensure that a definite proportion of total sup- 
plies would be available to demobilized per- 
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sonnel. An order issued at the beginning of 
July provided that a retailer could obtain 
only 65 per cent of his normal quota of suits 
in the usual way, while the remaining 35 per 
cent could be obtained only by passing on 
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Priority Certificates obtained on sales to 
demobilized service personnel. Retailers gell- 
ing more than 35 per cent of their quota 
against certificates can obtain replacement in 
excess of quoitas. 


Durable Goods 


Supply Problems 


The cutbacks in war production accompany- 
ing the end of fighting in Europe made more 
metals and production facilities available for 
use in the manufacture of household appli- 
ances and other durable goods. In accord- 
ance with the government’s policy of relaxing 
controls as rapidly as conditions justify and 
bearing in mind the desirability of removing 
purely restrictive controls at the earliest 
feasible time in order to allow producers free- 
dom to make their plans for reconversion, 
the Board soon after V-E day, revoked most 
of the remaining restrictions on the manu- 
facture of these goods as well as the remain- 
ing orders requiring the simplification or 
standardization of products. At the end of 
the period under review the only remaining 
restrictions on the production of metal articles 
were those applicable to metal office equip- 
ment and metal containers, and a modified 
system of control over the production of farm 
machinery. The distribution of certain kinds 
of farm and construction machinery, small 
arms ammunition and metal containers re- 
mained subject to control. 


Household Appliance and Commercial 
Equipment 


On May 14 the Board announced the re- 
vocation of a number of orders restricting the 
manufacture of various durable goods, mainly 
household and commercial appliances. The 
articles concerned included bicycles, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, 
commercial refrigeration, air conditioning, 
laundry and dry cleaning equipment and office 
safes. Later in May restrictions on the 
production of commercial electric equipment, 
such as waffle irons, ‘toasters, broilers and dish- 
washers were withdrawn, as well as restrictions 
on the manufacture of electric stoves and 
domestic non-mechanical ice boxes. In June 
the prohibitions om radios and phonographs 
and on: electric refrigerators were withdrawn. 
Some of these appliances, notably washing 
machines and electric stoves, had previously 
been produced in small quantities under 
special programs. Others, such as radios and 
refrigerators, had not been produced at. all 
since 1941 or 1942. 

The removal of restrictions meant that 
“programming” by the Board was discontinued 


and that manufacturers could expand pro- 
duction as rapidly as they were able to recon- 
vert their plants and to obtain labour and 
materials. While the supply of metals in 
general eased considerably with the reduction 
in war requirements there were still shortages 
of certain types of metal, particularly steel 
sheet, which were likely to restrict production 
for some time. The shortage of steel sheet 
was the reason for the maintenance of produc: 
tion controls on office equipment. 


In obtaining materials and components from 
the United States which are still in short 
supply, Canadian manufacturers will receive 
the same priority treatment as United States 
manufacturers of civilian appliances. Under 
an arrangement worked out with the U.S. War 
Production Board early in July, Canadian 
manufacturers will receive the same type of 
priority assistance as the United States manu- 
facturers on an agreed proportion of the 
number of units of any product programmed 
in the United States. The allocation of this 
priority assistance in Canada is to be handled 
by the Priorities Officer in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board acting in an advisory 
capacity. . 

The supply of labour for the production of 
apphances is likely to increase as war con- 
tracts are reduced and as demobilization pro- 
ceeds. In general it is expected that the out- 
put of appliances will increase steadily in the 
second half of 1945 and in 1946. 


Farm and Construction Machinery 


Cutbacks in munition production made it 
possible to increase the farm machinery pro- 
duction program for 1945-46 and to relax 
controls considerably. 


Early in 1945 it had been expected that 
production. quotas for the 1945-46 season would 
have to be 274 per cent lower than in 1944-45, 
since such a reduction had been planned in 
the United States owing to the heavy volume 
of war requirements. Just before V-E. day, 
however, it was announced that plans had 
been revised, and in conjunction with US. 
production authorities quotas were set al 
about 100 per cent of the previous year’s level, 
Restrictions on the manufacture and import 
of repair parts were removed completely. 
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After V-E day controls over production 
were further relaxed and the system of setting 
production and import quotas for each item 
was abandoned. The larger producers (those 
whose sales amounted to $500,000 or more in 
1941) were required to obtain the Adminis- 
trator’s approval of their production schedules, 
but smaller producers were free to produce 
without restriction. The Board continued its 
arrangement with the U.S. War Production 
Board under which sufficient materials for 
100 per cent of 1944-45 production will be 
made available to Canadian manufacturers in 
1945-46. It is expected, however, that manu- 
facturers will be able to obtain additional 
materials on their own, and that output may 
reach 130 per cent of the 1944-45 level. 

Permit rationing of farm machinery was 
continued since shortages of particular items 
still prevailed. Though a good many articles 
were taken off the ration in June, rationing 
was maintained on 25 items including a num- 
ber of very important lines still in short 
supply. 

Restrictions governing new and used con- 
struction machinery were greatly relaxed 
following V-E day. Controls over production 
were removed and the requirement of a 
permit for the purchase of new equipment 
was restricted to a few types. Owners of such 
equipment were no longer required to register 
it with the Board. 


Construction Materials 


In line with the government’s housing pro- 
gram considerable efforts have been made by 
various departments, including the Board, to 
relieve the serious shortage of building 
materials. Cast iron soil pipe, lumber, brick 
and tile and certain plumbing fixtures are 
some of the materials in which the shortages 
are most serious. There are no government 
regulations restricting the output of these 
materials and in nearly every case the shortage 
is due to lack of the necessary labour. In 
spite of the efforts made to obtain additional 
labour, production in the first. half of 1945 
showed little improvement over the second 
half of 1944. 

In May the government established the 
Interdepartmental Housing Committee consist- 
ing of representatives from the various depart- 
ments concerned with housing and _ shelter, 
including the Chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. This committee replaced 
the Housing Coordination Committee estab- 
lished in 1942, and was intended to coordinate 
the activities of the departments concerned, 
in furtherance of the government’s policy of 
assisting in the provision of essential housing 
and procuring materials and equipment. The 
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Building Materials: Sub-Committee of this 
interdepartmental body, under the chairman- 
ship of the Board’s Coordinator of Capital 
Equipment and Durable Gocds, has met with 
members of the building materials industries 
and studied their requirements. Recommenda- 
tions have been made to National Selective 
Service regarding the direction of labour to 
firms in these industries in order to increase 
production. 

The removal of the sales tax on building 
materials after V-E day (see p. 1098) was 
expected to have the effect of facilitating 
increased production on the part of firms 
whose output had been inhibited for financial 
reasons, enabling such firms to compete more 
effectively for available labour. It may be 
expected that as demobilization proceeds and 
skilled men are released from war production 
the output of building materials will improve. 


Metal Containers 


Quota controls on the uses of metal con- 
tainers were maintained in operation since 
supplies of tinplate were still restricted. In 
May, additional temporary restrictions were 
imposed on the canning of various products 
in the period May—September, to ensure 
sufficient supplies both for the large quantities 
of canned meat required for export to Europe 
(see p. 1091) and for the canning of fruits and 
vegetables in the summer months. 


Price Problems 


The resumption of the production of house- 
hold appliances and other durable goods meant 
that the Board was increasingly faced with 
the problem of setting maximum prices for 
goods that had not been on the market for 
some time. In pricing these goods the starting 
point is, of course, the basic period price. 
A number of manufacturers have contended, 
however, that they can no longer produce at 
1941 prices, citing wartime increases in the 
costs of labour and imported materials, as 
well as increasing overhead costs resulting 
from a decline in total production as wai 
orders are cut back. It has not been possible. 
however, to indicate conclusively the extent 
to which different manufacturers would suffer 


financial need at basic period prices, since 


there is no recent production experience on 
which estimates of prospective costs could be 
based. Moreover, a significant part of this 
cost. increase is probably of a temporary char- 
acter and in a great many cases should be 
gradually corrected as shortages of materials 
and labour ease. 


It hag therefore been difficult to apply the 
Board’s usual procedure for pricing “new” 
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goods and for considering adjustments on the 
basis of “financial need” to the pricing of these 
“reconversion” goods. Moreover, with the 
limited staff at the Board’s disposal it would 
have been out of the question to make the 
necessary financial surveys for the multitude 
of goods and components included, even if the 
necessary data could have been obtained 
which, in most instances, was not the case. 
At the same time, in view of the importance 
of a smooth transition to civilian production, 
it was essential that maximum prices should 
be established without undue delay. 


The Board has thus been faced. with a diffi- 
cult pricing problem. Its task has been much 
facilitated by the government’s decision to 
reduce or remove the special excise taxes on 
many of the articles involved. This decision 
was announced by the Acting Prime Minister 
on May 10 in his statement on wartime con- 
trols: yh Skis he 


“To encourage and facilitate the rapid 
resumption for the home and export markets 
and the expansion of employment in house- 
building and non-war industry, the govern- 
ment has decided to discontinue or reduce to 
lower levels certain taxes which have been 
imposed for purely wartime purposes. The 
taxes affected were enacted prior to the im- 
position of the price ceiling and their modifi- 
cation at this time will go far toward making 
possible the realization of the objective 
already announced by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, viz., that civiliam goods whose 
production has been interrupted by the war: 
should reappear on the market at 1941 basic. 
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period consumer prices. The change will also 
facilitate the increase in supplies of building 
materials and encourage industrial moderniza- 
tion and expansion. Specifically, the special 
excise tax of 25 per cent on household electric 
and gas apphances has been repealed. The 
special excise taxes on passenger automobiles, 
radios, phonographs and cameras have been 
reduced to 10 per cent. The sales tax on 
building materials, which had been removed 
before the war. and reimposed in 1941, has 
once more been removed. The War Exchange 
Tax, imposed for temporary purposes in 1940, 
has been rescinded insofar as it applies to 
producers’ machinery and equipment and to 
building materials.” 

These tax reductions enabled the Board to 
maintain basic period ceiling prices for house- 
hold apphance and motor vehicles, the pro- 
duction of which is now being resumed. 
While no corresponding price reductions were 
required where the tax was included in the 
basic period price—and as pointed out above 
the additional help thus given to manufac- 
turers in meeting costs will greatly reduce 
the need of upward price adjustments—it is 
expected that manufacturers who do not 
require the full amount of financial relief 
available to them as a result of the tax 
changes will reduce their prices below the 
ceiling level. Indeed, a nureber of significant 
reductions have already occurred -in the prices 
of building materials. As supplies increase and 
competition becomes keener, it is probable 
that the benefit of the tax reductions will, 
to an increasing extent, be passed on to con- 
sumers. 


-Paper 


The outlook for pulp and paper supplies 
improved appreciably during the period under 
review. The response of farm workers and 
others to the appeal for labour in pulpwood 
cutting during the winter had increased the 


cut as compared with the previous year. High 


water levels in the spring made it possible to 
float the logs to the mills and brought in logs 


that had not reached the mills owing to low. 


» water levels in 1944. In spite of this improve- 
ment supplies of pulp and paper were still 
short in relation to requirements and quota 
controls over their 
although relaxed in some cases. 


Newsprint 


In May it was announced that wood sup- 
ples would permit an overall increase of 5-6 
per. cent in the production of pulp and paper 
in the second half of the year. The third 


use were maintained, 


quarter allocation of newsprint for the United 
States was raised from’ 200,000 tons per month 
to 220,000 tons. The pulp allocation was set 
at 270,000 tons for the quarter compared with 
a previous allocation of 250,000 tons in each 
of the first two quarters. Quotas of newsprint 
for Canadian publishers were similarly 
increased. 
Paperboard 


Revisions in military demand made it pos- 
sible to increase certain use quotas for paper- 
board in June although overall allocations to 
box manufacturers remained unchanged. Pro- 
hibitions on the use of paperboard in packag- 
ing certain articles were removed and quotas 
were established for these purposes. 


Simplification Orders 


While quota controls over pulp, newsprint 
fine papers and paperboard were maintained, 
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it was possible to remove most of the remain- 
ing simplification orders and prohibitions con- 
cerning the manufacture of particular paper 
products. Some of these had been introduced 
before the establishment of quota controls, 
while others had been designed primarily to 
reduce costs rather than to conserve materials. 
Among the orders that were withdrawn in 
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May and June were those simplifying card- 
board containers, packages for chocolates and 
confectionery, envelopes, greeting cards, cake 
cartons, beer bottle cartons, paper bags and 
other products. Restrictions on the weights 
of paper used in envelopes and paper bags 
were continued. 


Rentals and Shelter 


In the period under review there was no 
appreciable relaxation in the demand for shel- 
ter in congested areas, though the disturbance 
caused by moving day on May 1 was reduced 
by the operations of the Emergency Shelter 
Administration. After V-E day the return of 
demobilized men caused considerable pressure 
on railroad and hotel facilities and intensified 
the housing shortage in many areas. 


Moving Day, May 1 


One of the main results of the operations of 
the Emergency Shelter Administration has 
been to reduce the influx of newcomers to 
congested areas through the requirement of a 
permit to move into a residence. In addition, 
the fact that these areas are officially scheduled 
as “congested” has discouraged potential new- 
comers from attempting to move in. The 
reduced influx made the problem of moving 
day less difficult. 


In April the Emergency Shelter Administra- 
tors in Hamilton, Ottawa and Hull ordered 
the registration of all vacant dwellings. A 
similar requirement was already in force in 
Toronto. It enabled the Administrator to 
locate potential accommodation and to per- 
suade owners to take in tenants, using his 
power of compulsion in one or two cases. This 
plan also helped to reduce the pressure on 
May 1. 


The special authorization permit réquired 
for residents of a congested city wanting to 
move to a new house or apartment in the same 
city had some effect in preventing families 
from moving into larger accommodation. On 
the other hand, it required a great deal of 
administrative work and delay, and in Ottawa, 
Toronto, Hull and Hamilton it was found that 
the benefits did not justify the administrative 
difficulties involved. Since June 15, therefore, 
residents of these cities who were in the city 
on the date on which Emergency Shelter Regu- 
lations became effective have been free to 
move without a permit. In Victoria and Van- 
couver the internal control has been continued 
for the present. 





1A similar requirement: was introduced in Vancouver 
in July. 


Problems of Demobilized Servicemenm 


The return of increasing numbers of service- 
men in May and June raised many new prob- 
lems in the field of shelter and rent control. 
Demobilized men living in congested cities 
and those that were eligible for permits to 
move into these areas were given priority in 
the allocation of available accommodation by 
the Emergency Shelter Administrations. 


At the end of May the rental regulations 
governing the termination of leases for housing 
and shared accommodation were modified to 
expedite the recovery of accommodation owned 
by veterans. A veteran who had owned the 
accommodation at the time of his induction or, 
in the case of a veteran’s wife at the time of 
her husband’s induction, may give the tenant 
notice to vacate. The minimum length of 
notice is generally three months, but in the 
case of an apartment or duplex, six months’ 
notice is required, and’ the notice, in the case 


_of.a monthly or weekly lease, must not be 


timed to terminate in the winter months. The 
same provisions apply where the landlord’s 
father, mother, son, son-in-law, daughter or 
daughter-in-law is a veteran who occupied the 
accommodation at the time of his or her in- 
duction and desires to return to it for at least 
one year. These provisions represent an -ap- 
preciable relaxation compared with those gen- 
erally applicable, which required a minimum 
of six months’ notice and included special 
restriction in the case of apartments and 
duplexes.” 
Hotels 


' With the repatriation of increasing numbers 
of servicemen congestion of railroad and hotel 
facilities became an increasingly serious prob- 
lem. To relieve the pressure the Board took 
steps to reduce the space taken up on trains 
and in hotels by large conventions. In March 


2On July 25 an order was issued prohibiting the 
serving of further notices to vacate to tenants of hous- 
ing accommodation where the landlord desires possession 
for himself or a member of his family. The new order, 
No. 537, also suspends and stays all outstanding notices 
to vacate given for the above reason, subject to a re- 
view of the case by the Court of Rental Appeals. 
These provisions do not apply in the instances dis- 
cussed above when the accommodation is required for 
a returned serviceman. 
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arrangements were made with the larger hotels 
in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver 
by which the space provided for conventions 
in any hotel would not exceed 10 per cent of 
total bedroom space and delegates would be 
required to double up in rooms so that every 
bed would be occupied. Since conventions 
were under permit control in the United States 
it was arranged that no convention planned 
in the United States and ineligible for a per- 
mit there would be accepted by these Cana- 
dian hotels. 

In June the increasing congestion made it 
necessary to take further measures. On June 
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16 the government issued an appeal to hotels 
and the public to cancel all conventions and 
to avoid railway travel so far as possible. The 
Prices Board instructed the large hotels to can- 
cel all convention bookings between June 20 
and July 20, on the understanding that the 
situation would be reviewed in the meantime.* 





*As the repatriation of servicemen was speeded up 
the Board reinforced the above arrangements by a 
formal order issued in July, which prohibited conven- 
tions involving more than 50 persons in travel by rail, 
bus or air and restricted hotel space in congested cities 
available to members of conventions or organized travel 
groups to 10 per cent of sleeping accommodation. 


Survey of Canadian Homes 


[Ree Eee of a survey of Canadian homes 
were recently announced by Lever 
Brothers, Limited. The survey involved 
personal consultation with several thousand 
housewives. This work was done by 135 
specially trained interviewers and included 
“careful observations on a complete tour of 
the house, as well as the answers given to 
questions asked of the housewife.” The 
stated purpose of the survey was not so 
much to secure information about external 
architecture or “collections of chromium and 
plastic automatic gadgets” as to ascertain 
existing conditions in Canadian housing “in 
terms of shelter, feeding and _ cleaning.” 
Utilities, services and facilities such as heat- 


ing, water, lighting, equipment, etc. were 
dealt with as they affect these primary 
_ functions. 


Kitchen Equipment 


It was found that three out of five homes 
have dining rooms, but three out of the 
four families who have dining rooms eat in 
the kitchen all the year around—still more in 
the winter. 

Cooking practices differ Bree Ah through- 
out Canada, but “even in summer only two- 
thirds of urban homes cook with either elec- 
tricity or gas,” and “some 86 per cent of farm 
housewives stand over ranges—for wood, coal 
or sawdust—to cook the meals for those extra 
large farm households.” 

More than half of all families do their laun- 
dry work in the kitchen. About 25 per cent 
of urban houses and six per cent of farm 
homes have laundry facilities in the base- 
ment. Some do their laundry work in the 
bathroom or in porches or sheds. Commercial 
laundries get more work in the winter indi- 
cating a need for efficient driers. 


Many Canadians take their baths in the 
kitchen; eight per cent in urban areas, 36 
per cent in non-farm rural areas and 39 per 
cent in farm areas. In cities, one house in 
fifty and in rural areas, one in a hundred had 
people sleeping in the kitchen. 

Although kitchen sinks are generally re- 
garded as essential for the cleanly preparation 
and serving of food, one in 33 urban homes, 
one in eleven non-farm rural homes, and one 
in six farm homes have no sink. Moreover, 
one in fifty of the urban sinks and one in 
seven of the farm sinks have no drains or 
taps. Three in five farm sinks have no taps. 


Refrigeration and Electricity 


Refrigeration, as important for some foods 
as heating is for others, is far from adequate. 
One in five urban families is still without 
either ice or mechanical refrigeration, at any 
season of the year. Two out of five village 
families and two of three farm families are 
in the same plight. 

In spite of the fact that half of the farms 
surveyed have electric power, six out of seven 
farmers’ wives cook on wood or coal ranges. 
Even in cities, where electricity and gas are 
almost universal, one woman in three, living 
in low and medium-cost houses, cooks with 
coal or wood. 

The survey “throws new light on the way 
in which housing answers the basic needs of 
the family for shelter, food and cleanliness, 
and is suggestive also in regard to safeguard- 
ing health and answering the emotional needs 
for comfort and a measure of happiness. If 
family well-being is to be fostered, the houses 
to be built must meet standards of quality,” 
according to the report. 


Technically Trained Persons in Post-War Industry 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel Conducts Special Survey 


La its monthly bulletin for June, 1945, the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
outlined the activities of the Bureau with 
reference to the placement of technically 
trained persons in post-war industry. 


The Bureau has for some time been engaged 
in a survey of nearly 34,000 technical persons 
in Canada with a view to the utilization of 
their special qualifications in post-war recon- 
struction and to facilitate rehabilitation of 
those presently serving with the Armed Forces. 


So far it has’ been found that 12,486 of the 
34,000 technical personnel being surveyed, are 
engaged in positions which will last only for 
the duration of the war, that is, they are in 
the Armed Forces, in war industry or in other 
positions directly related to the war effort. 
The remainder are considered as regularly em- 
ployed, having been in most cases employed 
prior to hostilities in their present posts in 
essential public services and industry. 


In order to place in regular peacetime posi- 
tions those technical personnel with the Armed 
Forces and in wartime occupations, a canvass 
of all employers in industry is being con- 
ducted. This allows the Bureau not only to 
place those men being currently discharged 
from the Forces, but by means of the survey 
which includes estimated manpower require- 
ments of this type, for (in many cases) the 
ensuing ten years, the problem of industrial 


reconstruction as a whole can be better met. : 


It is estimated that some 5,000 men from the 
Armed Forces will be available for placement 
in permanent positions of a technical and 
scientific nature when all hostilities are at an 
end. 


The survey has disclosed that there will be 
175 qualified geologists available for employ- 
ment in the mining industry when demobili- 
zation has been completed. 


During the war in Europe a high proportion 
of male university science graduates enlisted 
in the technical branches of the Armed Forces, 
given top priority by the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel. Those who were not 
going into the Forces were directed to high 
priority industrial and governmental ocgupa- 
tions. 


At May of this year 545 permits to take posi- 
tions in high priority industrty had been issued 
to this year’s University graduating classes of 
technical personnel. In addition, 113 were 


entered to qualify for technical appointments 
with the Forces and signed for the Pacific War, 
and 147 students with one more academic year 
to complete before graduation went into Naval 
and Military training for the summer. Their 
services are designed for the war against Japan 
if required for this purpose upon graduation 
in the spring of 1946. 

Besides the above, other fields entered by 
the students graduating this year include chem- 
ical, electrical, mining and forest products 
industries, machinery, textile and _ aircraft 
manufacturing industries, food processing and 
production, construction and public utilities, 
and duty with the National Research Council 
of Canada. 


Special Survey of Technical Personnel 


Concerning the special survey of technical 
personnel, the bulletin states: 

“The main task undertaken in June as part 
of the survey was to break down the numbers, 
first of technical personnel in the Armed 
Forces and secondly of all the technical per- 
sons on record, into age groups and fields of 
specialization. The figures thus obtained for 
those in the Armed Forces give an immediate 
indication of the size of the supply that can 
be expected in each branch of engineering or 
science due to demobilization. At the same 
time, by taking account of age groups, infor- 
mation is obtained as to the various amounts 
of experience which these people may be 
expected to possess. With the available supply 
determined, comparison can be made with 
the demands which may arise in industry, due 
to the desire of many employers to rebuild 
their staffs of engineers or scientists with a 
certain proportion of men coming out of the 
Armed Forces. A canvass by the Bureau of 
such demands has been under way for some 
time, and the information is being gathered as 
rapidly as employers’ plans take shape and 
are made known to the Bureau’s officers either 
at Ottawa or in the Regional Offices. 


“As technical persons leaving or about to 
leave the Armed Forces approach the Bureau 
for counsel regarding civilian employment, it 
is possible to lay before them a very compre- 
hensive picture of the employment field as it 
applies to the particular degree of skill and 
length of experience of the individual con- 
cerned. 
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Factors Affecting Placement 


“The complete survey of all technical persons 
on record as to age groups and type of train- 
ing and experience is of great value from the 
point of view of long range planning, apart 
altogether from its bearing on the handling of 
the ‘resettlement’? problem. For example, the 
extent to which employment opportunities will 
exist for the numbers of students who are tak- 
ing or will take university training in engineer- 
ing or science as part of the rehabilitation 
program is definitely affected by such factors 
as the numbers of technical persons who will 
have to be replaced due to age in any future 
‘period. Other important information which 
comes to light as a result of this part of the 
survey deals with the extent to which different 
branches of engineering or science have re- 
ceived more or less attention due to the shift- 
ing demands of industry over the past several 
decades. 


“Taking two branches of engineering for 
examples, it is found that 40 per cent of the 
civil engineers registered are 55 years of age 
or over and 21 per cent are under 35. At the 
other extreme, only three per cent of: the 
chemical engineers recorded are 55 years of 
age or over and 65 per cent are under 35. 
While these figures are indicative of an actual 
change in relative demand in the past, it is 
quite possible that there should be at least 
some reversal of this trend, if future needs are 
to be adequately met. This affects the whole 
field of engineering education, but no useful 
solution can be attempted until there is also 
available some long term forecast as to the 
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numbers and proportions of various types of 
technical persons which will be required by 
operations still very much in the planning 
stage. 

Rehabilitation 


“In connection with the rehabilitation of 
service personnel, the Bureau has naturally 
stressed that part of its operations having to 
do with actual employment openings. There 
are, however, a number of other ways in which 
it has been possible to render useful assistance. 
One such undertaking was the attendance of an 
officer of the Bureau at each ofi the 14 classes 
given at the R.C.A.F. Counsellor School at 
Rockeliffe for the purpose of giving a brief 
review of engineering as an occupational field. 

“A second project which the Bureau under- 
took was the preparation of a booklet on 
engineering for the Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services’ series, known as ‘Let’s Con- 
sider Jobs’. At the same time, assistance was 
rendered to the Air Force in the preparation 
and editing of an occupational monograph as 
one of a series in wide use by R.C.A.F. Coun- 
sellors. Another minor task was the review 
of a draft precis dealing with the functions -ot 
the Bureau for the Staff Training Branch of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

“In all these and other related tasks, it 
was found that contacts made with the Armed 
Forces during the period the Bureau was assist- 
ing in meeting their manpower needs were 
most valuable in developing close and' efficient 
co-operation.” 





Summer Courses Conducted by Workers’ Educational Association 
Annual Sessions at Port Hope, Ontario, and Ocean Park, B.C. 


HE Workers’ Educational Association’s 
Labour College at Port Hope, Ontario 
began its season’s work on Saturday, June 30 
and will continue in operation until Labour 
Day. This college is the first of its kind in 
Canada. The voluntary nature of the Associa- 
tion is carried out fully. During the college 
sessions the only paid staff is the cook and her 
assistant. Administration is directed by a 
council consisting of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees elected by and from among those in 
attendance, at their first meeting each Satur- 
day night. Each chairman is responsible for 
certain duties to be carried out daily. For 
example, the chairman (or chairwoman) of 
the dining room committee appoints the 
waiters who set the tables and’ serve the food, 


clear the tables and assist in washing the 
dishes. The chairwoman and chairman in 
charge of the women’s and men’s sections 
respectively are responsible for good order in 
these sections. Other chairmen look after the 
grounds, recreational activities and the library 
and one edits the school wallpaper, “The 
Sunburn”, 


Objectives of College 


“The purpose of the Labour College”, as 
indicated by the Director, Mr. Drummond 
Wren, “is to give working men and women an 
opportunity of learning to live together in a 
community; bringing together those with 
similar problems from: various cities and dif- 
ferent unions as well as the unorganized 
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workers; to break down petty prejudices that 
we acquire when living isolated from others 
who make up our Canadian nation, by bring- 
ing together in our ‘league of nations’ at Port 
Hope men and women of different racial ex- 
tractions and various political and religious 
beliefs.” In short, the W.E.A. Labour College 


endeavours to provide a practical demonstra- . 


tion of Canadian unity. 

The rehabilitation of the property at Port 
Hope as a Labour College centre has been 
accomplished by the voluntary work of skilled 
artisans from a number of unions, and the 
membership of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, who came each year and spent 
their week-ends prior to the opening of the 
College, from Toronto, Oshawa, Belleville, 
St. Catharines and Hamilton. Therefore, not 
only is this school conducted on a voluntary 
basis, but the buildings around the “shell” 
which the Association acquired have been 
created by voluntary labour. 


W.E.A. College in British Columbia 


Following the example of the Association 
in eastern Canada, the Workers’ Educational 
Association in British Columbia has just com- 
pleted its second annual summer school. This 
has been conducted at Ocean Park, B.C., for a 
ten-day period, with approximately 150 
workers in attendance. Included among those 
150 was a group from Seattle A.F. of L. unions 
with the Scattle Repertory organization which 
carried out the democratic features of all 
W.E.A. work—the “property man” in one skit 
might be the “leading man” in the next skit. 
In British Columbia a program similar to thas 
carried on at Port Hope was conducted. 

Labour leaders in British Columbia, includ- 
ing representatives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Vancouver, and the Internationah Wood- 
workers of America, took an active part in the 
school at Ocean Falls. 


Nature of Programs — 


To illustrate the nature of the programs 
carried out in these colleges, the activities of 
the first two-week session at Port Hope pro- 
vide interesting sidelights. 

“There were forty-eight auto workers in 
attendance, members of the United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America during the first week, and 
thirty-five during the second week. The first 
week began with Professor Ray Birdwhistell, 
University of Toronto, discussing with the 
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group matters pertaining to the function of 
the trade union in its relationship to the 
community. 


“During the remainder of the 14-day period, 
the group devoted their attention to talks and 
discussions on labour-management relations, 
collective bargaining, job evaluation and in- 
centive wage plans, international trade and 
full employment, public and private enterprise, 
and the duties and responsibilities of union 
officers. Two approaches were made to these 
problems; one through the medium of capable 
university instructors and experienced labour 
leaders giving talks followed by discussion— 
the other, by members appointed from among 
the groups to present a question for discussion 
py the group. This was followed by a demon- 
stration. For instance, arising out of a dis 
cussion on grievance procedure, a grievance 
was written up, and it was carried through the 
grievance procedure provided for in a union 
collective agreement. Some members of the 
group represented the union, and the “grievor”, 
and others represented the several stages of 
management. When a mistake was made, the 
performance was halted while it was discussed 
generally. This procedure was carried right 
through to a Board of Arbitration. On another 
occasion, following a discussion of Board of 
Conciliation reports contained in the LaBour 
‘GazeTre, the group enacted a break-down of 
negotiations with the Company for the conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement; they demon- 
strated the appeal to the Labour Relations 
Board for intervention, the setting up ofi a 
Board of Conciliation, and the hearing at a 
Board of Conciliation. 


“At later sessions greater emphasis will be 
placed on the general problems confronting 
Canadian workers, rather than on the union 
problems. During the remainder of the season 
further consideration will be given to the 
Dominion Government post-war program, 
including National Health Insurance, recon- 
version to peace-time industry, maintenance 
of the national income and full employment, 
taxation and international trade, labour legis- 
lation, and similar topics. Adequate time will 
be devoted to Workers’ Educational programs 
in each community, and the setting up of 
education committees within organized labour 
and the planning of programs for these. 
Sociologists will give the background talks oa 
such questions as racial and religious discrimin- 
ation.”’* 


—__— 


* This report is a digest of notes supplied by Mr. 
Drummond Wren, of Toronto, Director, W.E.A. College, 
Port Hope, Ontario. 
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Seamen’s Welfare in the United Kingdom 


Extensive Study Conducted by Committee 


bees Report of the Committee, appointed 

in November, 1943, by the Ministers of 
Labour and War Transport of the United 
Kingdom, to consider the welfare of seamen 
in ports in Great Britain, was published in 
January, 1945. The Committee included rep- 
resentatives of the shipowners, the National 
Union of Seamen, the Navigators’ and 
Engineer Officers’ Union, King George’s Fund 
for Sailors and the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. 

The Committee was to consider the pro- 
vision to be made for the establishment and 
maintenance of seamen’s clubs (which term 
includes both residential and non-residential 
establishments), and the co-ordination of 
appeals for funds to be made to the public 
on behalf of seamen. In considering these 
matters, regard was to be had to the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance, in 1938, of the Recommen- 
dation (No. 48) of the International Labour 
Conference concerning the promotion of sea- 
men’s welfare in ports (L.G. 1936, p. 1009). 


Work of Voluntary Organizations 


The Report points out that before 1940 only 
voluntary organizations played any effective 
part in seamen’s welfare and neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the shipping industry (a term 
including both shipowners and seafarers) came 
into the field to any extent. The Government’s 
role was confined to control of seamen’s 
lodging-houses under the Merchant Shipping 
Act and that of the shipping industry to 
participation by individual shipowners in the 
work of the voluntary organizations, through 
financial aid and work on local committees. 

Voluntary organizations provided Sailors’ 
Homes, managed by local committees which 
tried to make them self-supporting, and hostels 
of the religious bodies, generally established 
as annexes to churches or chapels. The in- 
creasing tendency of certain societies to 
separate the operation of hostels from the 
rehgious side of the work was approved by 
the Committee which believes that better 
service in both fields will result. 

The British Council for the Welfare of the 
Mercantile Marine, organized in 1927 to pro- 
mote welfare on broad lines, had formed, with 
other associations, a National Joint Com- 
mittee which encouraged the formation of 
voluntary port welfare committees. King 
George’s Fund for Sailors was established in 
1917 to collect and distribute money to the 
societies working for naval or merchant soo- 
men and their dependents, and to induce the 


existing societies to co-ordinate their activities 
and to keep accounts in satisfactory form. In 
1931, the Fund sponsored the organization of 
the Representative Council of Seamen’s 
Missions and Sailors’ Homes to prevent 
overlapping. 

The Report emphasized.the important stage 
in seamen’s welfare marked by the adoption 
of the International Labour Recommendation 
(L.G. 1936, p. 1009). The Recommendation 
was accepted by the British Government in 
1938 and in the following year the Ministry 
of Labour, in co-operation with the Mercantile 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade, 
made a survey of conditions in the principal 
ports. Following consultation with other Gov- 
ernment Departments and with organizations 
of shipowners and seafarers, machinery was 
set up to implement the Recommendation. 


Functions of Port Welfare Committees 


The machinery consisted of a Seamen’s 
Welfare Board, Port Welfare Committees, 
Seamen’s Welfare Officers and a Central Con- 
sultative Committee of the voluntary organi- 
zations. The Board was to advise the Minister 
concerning the welfare of seamen in British 
ports and of the crews of British ships in 
overseas ports, including co-ordination of 
welfare work in ports, hostels and recreation 
facilities, health and the financing of seamen’s 
welfare work in general. It was composed of 
representatives of the Government, of organi- 
zations of shipowners, officers and men, and 
of the voluntary organizations, together with 
a medical expert. 

The Port Welfare Committees in the prin- 
cipal ports included representatives of ship- 
owners, officers’ and men’s organizations, of 
the voluntary organizations, the local author- 
ity and the foreign consular corps. Their 
duties were to carry out the Recommendation 
locally, to collect information on port con- 
ditions, advise ocncerning measures for their 
improvement, and collaborate in carrying them 
out. The Committees were also to develop 
co-operation between British, Allied and other 
welfare organizations and to place the experi- 
ence of the voluntary organizations at the 
disposal of all who were working in the 
interest of seamen. 

Seamen’s welfare officers at the principal 
ports carried out the policy of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, as recom- 
mended by the Seamen’s Welfare Board and 
the Port Welfare Committees. They were 
full-time officers of the Ministry, who acted 
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as secretaries to the Port Welfare Committees 
and assisted in co-ordinating the efforts of 
seamen’s welfare organizations. They also 
worked in close association with the regional 
officers of other Government Departments and 
with the local authorities and’ were responsible 
particularly for ensuring accommodation and 
recreational facilities in their areas. 


Finally, the Central Consultative Committee 
of the voiuntary organizations was to place 
their knowledge of special problems at the 
disposal of the Minister of Labour 
National Service. 


The Report points out that this machinery 
brought about a measure of co-ordination, 
higher standards of accommodation and 
recreation, and mew types of residential and 
non-residential clubs. These inchide the ‘Mer- 
chant Navy Houses andi ‘Clubs established by 
the Government. In some of the former, 
accommodation was provided for married 
couples, and to the Clubs, wives and women 
friends of seafarers were admitted. Waiting- 
rooms with canteens were also set up for 
seafarers attending the Merchant Navy Re- 
serve Pool Offices and ‘Rest Houses for Mer- 
chant Seamen suffering from the strain of war 
service. 


Suggestions for Future 


As regards the future, the Committee’s prin- 
cipal recommendation is that a Merchant 
Navy Welfare Board, representing equally 
shipowners and seafarers, should be created 
by statute to replace the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board of 1940, and deal with matters relating 
to temporal welfare. Believing that the in- 
come of the Board should be found by the 
shipping industry, the Committee suggests a 
maximum weekly contribution of 6d a head, 
shared equally by shipowners and seamen. 
‘This levy would be made on personnel domi- 
ciled and hired in the United Kingdom for 
ships registered there. The Committee con- 
-siders that a contribution to the capital ex- 
penditure incurred by the Board should be 
made by the Government and suggests that 
‘75 per cent of the total of such expenditure 
‘be granted. It is recommended that the 
Board should have power to make a continu- 
-ous review of port conditions, to decide what 
-clubs. and other amenities are required, to 
-close clubs which are redundant or not up to 
standard, and to prescribe standards of ac- 
commodation, meals, prices, etc. In order that 
voluntary organizations may be fully con- 
sulted, the Board should set up a Standing 
Joint Advisory Council representing the 
“Board and the voluntary organizations. The 
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latter would be registered by the Board and 
only those on the Board’s list would be al- 
lowed to appeal to the public for financial 
assistance. The Committee believes that, as 
far as possible, national appeals should be 
made under a central distributing body. 


The Committee also recommends that 
voluntary organizations should have the right 
to appeal to an arbitrator from decisions of 
the Board regarding such matters as closing of 
premises, refusal to open such premises, re- 
fusal of registration or of permission to appeal 
for funds, or’the fixing of standards of prices 
or accommodation; that the present system of 
Port or Regional Welfare Committees in all 
important port areas should be continued and 
that Regional Welfare Officers should be ap- 
pointed to link the Board with the Regional 
Committees. 


Additional recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were: that in every port where a club 
is needed there should be at least one where 
beer can be obtained in decent surroundings; 
that accommodation should be provided for 
married couples and that wherever practicable 
a merchant seaman should be able to take his 
wife or a female relative or friend into the 
clubs; and that separate residential and recrea- 
tional facilities should be provided for the 
“under-twenties” wherever possible. Recom- 
mendations were also made for the provision 
of clubs for Indian and Chinese seamen, under 
supervision of the Board, and for welfare 
facilities for Colonial and other seamen not 
resident in the United Kingdom. 


The Report stresses the need for giving full 
effect to the provision of the International 
Labour Convention which urges that all who 
administer funds for seamen’s welfare not to 
concern themselves with seamen of a particu- 
lar nationality but to provide for them “‘irre- 
spective of colour, creed or race.” 


The Report points out that, in spite of 
recent developments, 


it is still a general principle in this country 
that as far as possible the functions of Gov- 
ernment should be confined to those of a 
regulative character, and that it should not 
intervene directly in the affairs of individual 
industries if a reasonable alternative can be 
provided. The Government cannot escape 
from its responsibility under Recommendation 
No. 48, but it is better that it should not 
assume executive responsibility and should be 
in an independent position. We feel sure that 
the help of the Government within reasonable 
limits will always be available to the new 
organization and that it will watch sympa- 
thetically the progress of its development. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :—. 

International Malleable Iron Company, 
Limited, Guelph, Ont., and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 3000. 

Saskatoon Cartage and Warehouse Com- 
pany, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division No. 189. 

McKee Moving and Storage Company, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and’ Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division No. 189. 

Moose Jaw Cartage Company, Limited, and 
Union Transfer and Storage Company, Limi- 
ted, Moose Jaw, Sask., and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers, Division No. 187. 

Prince Rupert Drydock and Shipyard Com- 
pany (Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company, Limited), and various local unions 
in shipbuilding industry. 

Dominion Rubber Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Synthetic 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 78. 

Canadian Industries Limited, Windsor, Ont,. 
and United Automobile Workers of America, 
Local 195. 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 208. 

Canada Packers Limited, Peterborough, 
Ont., and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 210. 

Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
Local 114. 


Limited, 
Rubber 


Re: International Malleable Iron Company, Limited, Guelph, Ont., 


Procter and Gamble Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Limited, 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company To- 
ronto Employees’ Council. 

Gainers Limited, South Edmonton, Alta., 
and Federal Union of Packing Plant Em- 
ployees, Local No. 78. 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Ed- 
monton, Alta., and Federal Union of Packing 
Plant Employees, Local No. 78. 

Burns and Company, Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 233. 

Windsor Master Plumbers’ Association and 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters of the United States and Canada, 
Local 552. 

Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, 
Inc. (Fur Section), and International Union 
of Quebec Fur Workers, Local 68. 

Terreau and Racine, Limitée, Quebec, P.Q. 
and International Moulders’ and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America, Local 74. 

International Harvester Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2868. 

Forest Products Industries—Coast Region 
British Columbia and International Wood- 
workers of America, District Council No. 1. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and 
La Federation Nationale Catholique du Tex- 
tile, Inc., and Le Syndicat des Ouvriers ca- 
tholiques du Textile de Magog, Inc. 

B.C. Motor Transportation Limited, and 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 101. 


and 


United Steelworkers of America, Local 3000. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
direction by the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated February 8, 1945, of in- 
creases in wage rates for most of the classifica- 
tions covered by the application. The Union’s 
preliminary objection to the appeal, founded 
on a clause contained in the collective agree- 
ment, was dismissed by decision of this 
Board dated April 18, 1945 (L.G., May, 1945, 
p. 656). 


In order to bring the rates in line with what 
its brief refers to as the “community rates”, 
the Company requests permission to increase 
as follows the maximum of the established 
ranges for three classifications: 


Moulders to 85 cents 
Coremakers to 75 cents 
Machinist improvers to 60 cents. 


Otherwise it is apparent from an examina- 
tion of the finding and direction under appeal 
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that the wage rates directed are generally 
higher than the rates for similar classifications 
prevailing in the Guelph-Galt area. On the 
other hand, we do not find that the rates 
being paid are “grossly unjust”. 

The Company agrees, however, that the 
schedule of job classifications and the rate 
relationships are in need of revision and it 
is willing to co-operate with the Union in 
establishing a balanced hourly and piece 
rate structure. 
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Except for approval of the increases in the 
maximum of the ranges for the above-men- 
tioned classifications, we are of opinion that 
the appeal should be allowed, without preju- 
dice to any further application which may 
result from the study which may be under- 
taken. 

On the matter of female rates there appears 
to be no evidence to support the proposition 
that the Regional Board intended that the 
women employed should receive the same 
rates as the men. June 21, 1945. 


Re: Saskatoon Cartage and Warehouse Company, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Division No. 189 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Saskatchewan dated February 5, 1945 
directing the company to increase its hourly 
rates by 2 cents, but refusing to direct the 
establishment of weekly rates. At the amount 
requested by the Union, the increase sought 
was, on an hourly basis, approximately 17 
cents. 


The main concern of the Union is frankly 
stated to be the establishment of a weekly 


wage in lieu of the hourly rates. However 
desirable it may be to assure a worker’s wage 
income, the point to be determined on an 
application of this kind under the wages con- 
trol order must be whether it involves a 
wage increase which can be directed in con- 
formity with the rule laid down in section 20 
(1) (a) of P.C. 9384. 

In this case, the Regional Board appears 
to have taken the proper view and we are 
of opinion that the appeal should be dis- 


missed. 
June 22, 1945 


Re: McKee Moving and Storage Company, Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division No. 189 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union and cross- 
appeal by the Company from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Saskat- 
chewan dated February 5, 1945 directing cer- 
tain increases in the ranges of hourly rates, 
but refusing to direct the establishment of 
weekly rates. At the amount requested by 
the Union, the increase sought was, on an 
hourly basis from 17 to 22 cents per hour. 

The main concern of the Union is frankly 
stated to be the establishment of a weekly 
wage in lieu of the hourly rates. However 
desirable it may be to assure a worker’s wage 
income, the point to be determined on an 
application of this kind under the wages con- 


trol order must be whether it involves a wage 
increase which can be directed in conformity 
with the rule laid down in setcion 20 (1) (a) 
of P.C. 9384. . 

In this case, the Regional Board appears to 
have taken the proper view and we are of 
opinion that the appeal should be dismissed. 

As to the Company’s cross-appeal, it in- 
volves a plea of inability to pay. Having 
in mind that what the Regional Board did 
was to direct a range of rates, the maximum 
of which was 60 cents for certain classifica- 
tions and 55 cents for others, and after having 
examined the evidence filed, we conclude that 
the cross-appeal should also be dismissed. 


June 22, 1945 


Re: Moose Jaw Cartage Company, Limited, and Union Transfer and Storage 
Company, Limited, Moose Jaw, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Division No. 187 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the companies from 
findings and directions of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Saskatchewan dated Novem- 
ber 22, 1944 and January 3, 1945. By these 
decisions the Regional Board directed: 


(1) the establishment of weekly wage rates 
in lieu of previous hourly rates, thereby, 
on the basis of a normal work week of 
52 hours, increasing the rates from 74 
to 11 cents per hour, according to the 
classifications and introducing payment 
for statutory holidays, when no work 
is performed; 
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(2) 10 days sick leave without loss of pay 
after 6 months of service; 

(3) One week’s vacation with pay; 

(4) payment at the rate of time and_one- 
half for overtime worked after 52 hours 
per week for city workers and after 563 
hours per week for country workers; 

(5) payment at the rate of time and one- 
half for time worked on Sundays, legal 
holidays or assigned days off, with a min- 
imum allowance of one-half day’s pay at 
the overtime rate; 

(6) minimum allowance of 4 hours at pro- 
rata rates for work performed outside 
regular working hours. 


No serious objection is taken to items (8), 
(4), (5) and (6) and in respect of them the 
Regional Board’s decisions will be sustained. 


As to item (1), our view is that it is out- 
side the purpose of our wartime wage control 
measures to introduce by compulsion such a 
change in the mode of payment, although it 
may be very desirable from the point of view 
of guaranteeing an income to the worker. We 
must consider the direction for a weekly wage 
rate in its effect upon the amount of remunera- 
tion. In this case, the effect is an increase 
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which has not been shown to be warranted 
under the provisions of section 20 (1) (a) of 
P.C. 9384. 

It is true the hourly rates being paid are 
not high, but we fail to see that a case has 
been made out for the substantial increases 
awarded. We think, however, that the hourly 
rates should be increased by 8 cents, effective 
from November 1, 1944. 

Sick leave (item 2) is a condition of em- 
ployment which should not be imposed upon 
an employer through the medium of a wage 


~control measure intended to assure economic 


stabilization and guard against inflation. 

The appeal, therefore, is allowed: in respect 
of items (1) and (2) and the findings and 
directions of the Regional Board should be 
varied in accordance with the foregoing. 
This is, of course, without prejudice to any 
application the parties may desire to make 
to the Regional Board following the execu- 
tion of their agreement of March 1, 1945 
which provides for a normal work week of 
48 hours. 

June 22, 1945 


Re: Prince Rupert Drydock and Shipyard Company (Grand Trunk Pacific 
Development Company, Limited), and various local unions in 
shipbuilding industry 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Unions for a 
direction to the Company to pay its employees 
for the period of January 1, 1948, to May 17, 
1944, on the basis of the bonus hours which had 
been provided for shipyard workers in Van- 
couver and Victoria. 

Because of the urgent need for the construc- 
tion of ships, the government introduced a 
system of bonusing steady attendance at work 
in the shipyards of British Columbia by allow- 
ing workmen working six shifts per week two 
extra hours’ pay when working on the first 
shift, eight extra hours when on the second 
shift and eleven extra hours when on the third 
or “graveyard” shift. This was done by a spe- 
cial Order in Council, P.C. 3636, dated May 1, 
1942. It would appear from the preamble of 
the Order in Council that the bonusing was to 
be contingent upon the shipyards conducting a 
3-shift 7-day per week plan of continuous 
operation, each man having one day’s rest in 
seven. 

This plan of continuous operation was never 
introduced in the company’s yard located at 
Prince Rupert because of shortage of man- 
power, but bonus hours were paid nevertheless 
in accordance with P.C. 3636 for its 2-shift 
6-day per week operations. 

Following pressure from some of the Unions 
in the southern Pacific Coast yards, who ob- 
jected to the plan of continuous operations, a 


Royal Commission conducted an investigation 
and the plan was retained, but extra bonus 
hours were granted: one hour for the first shift 
and two hours for the second and third shifts, 
per week. These extra hours were paid from 
January 1, 1943, until the respective yards 
returned to the conditions of their basic work- 
ing agreements. 

In the case of the respondent company, the 
return to a 44-hour week apparently took 
place on or about May 17, 1944. 

The application is for the extra bonus hours 
for the period during which they would have 
been paid if the Prince Rupert Yard had 
operated under the continuous production 
plan, which was maintained in the Vancouver 
and Victoria yards until they also returned to 
their basic working conditions. 

We recognize that the employees for whom 
this application is made were not responsible 
for the shortage of manpower which curtailed 
operations at Prince Rupert. But also we 
must note that these employees were not sub- 
ject to the inconveniences of the continuous 
production plan which appear to have war- 
ranted the adoption of the extra bonus hours. 

We fail to see how, consistently with the 
provisions, purpose and intent of our govern- 
ing Order in Council, P.C. 9384, effect can be 
given to this application which, in our opinion, 
must be dismissed. 

June 25, 1945. 
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Re: Deminion Rubber Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Synthetic 
Rubber Workers’ Union, Local No. 78 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a finding and 
direction of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
June 6, 1944, insofar as the said finding and 
direction refused to direct (1) payment of a 
5-cent hourly premium for night work, (2) 
2 weeks’ vacations with pay for employees 
having five years’ continuous service, and (3) 
a penalty rate at double time for work per- 
formed on Sundays and certain holidays. The 
application was made in respect of the Com- 
pany’s Papineau plant making mechanical 
rubber goods and, on the matters in appeal, 
was opposed by the Company. 

In the Farm Implement cases (L.G., 1944, 
p. 1475), we indicated that the basis for a 
premium for night work, as approved in the 
firs; Ford Motor Company decision (L.G., 
1943, p. 585), was the production of war equip- 
ment. According to the evidence, this plant of 
the Company did not fall in the category of 
war plants which the Board in the Ford case 
appear to have had in mind. 

Another factor to be borne in mind in this 
case arises from the fact that there was some 
evidence that a certain amount of “continu- 


ous processing” was required, although per- 


haps not to the extent shown in the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. case (L.G., 1944, p. 1478), 
where the premium was denied by both the 
Regional Board and this Board. 

In our opinion, there were no circumstances 
which would justify our saying that this was a 
case 1n which it would have been proper under 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, for 
the Regional Board to direct an unwilling 
employer to pay the premium. 

As to vacations with pay, we shall adhere to 
our policy of refusing to direct any extension 
beyond the provisions of D.B.17. The Com- 
pany now grants one week after one year of 
service, and with the approval of the Regional 
Board, two weeks’ after 10 years of service. 

Penalty at double time for work required to 
be performed on Sundays and holidays is lke- 
wise a working condition which this Board 
has in no case imposed upon an employer. 
Under the existing condition, time and one- 
half is being paid. 

The result is, therefore, that the appeal must 
be dismissed. 

June 26, 1945. 


Re: Canadian Industries Limited, Windsor, Ont., and United Automobile 
Workers of America, Local 195 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision of 
the Ontario Board dated November 17, 1944 
refusing approval of a 5c per hour off-shift 
premium proposed by both the Company and 
the Union. The wage rate matters involved 
in this appeal were disposed of by this Board 
in its Reasons dated June 19, 1945. We are 
now dealing with the off-shift premium. The 
appeal on this point is not opposed by the 
Company. 

In June, 1943, the Union had applied to the 
Regional Board, under the former Order PG: 
5963, for increases in rates and a 5 cent hourly 
premium for work performed on the second 
(evening) and third (night) shifts. The appli- 
cation was opposed by the Company and 
refused by the Regional Board. An appeal 
was taken to this Board, at the hearing of 
which the Company took the position that its 
existing rates included a premium for shift 
work, compensation which it said it had recog- 
nized for many years. The submission then 
made was that in 1929 the premium (paid 
since 1926) and the rates had been merged. 
The situation had then become somewhat like 
the one considered by this Board in the 
Electro-Metallurgical Company case (LG., 
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1944, p. 470). The Union’s appeal was dis- 
missed; however, “without prejudice to any 
application that may be made as the result 
of the job evaluation study, and that, of 
course, includes any application that may be 
made at that time for the off-shift bonus” 
(see oral decision reported in L.G., 1944, p. 
Zit) 

The application which was then being 
referred to was the application indicated in 
the following paragraph of the Company’s 
written brief filed on that appeal: 

We have completed in draft form an ex- 
haustive job evaluation study which was com- 
menced in March, 1943, and which has been 
under review by the Union and ourselves since 
28th October, 1943. 

We have informed the Union that we are 
prepared to submit with the Union a joint 
application to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario for permission to increase 
to the proper level the rates of jobs that are 
now paid less than the rates indicated by 
the job evaluation study and for permission 
to show separately a premium of 5 cents per 
hour for all employees whose hours of work 
are from approximately 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. 
or from approximately 12 p.m. to 8 a.m. 


The result of this job evaluation study was 
duly approved by the Regional Board and 
confirmed by this Board in its decision of the 
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i9th instant. The rates are now set separately 
from the proposed off-shift premium. 

In view of the foregoing circumstances and, 
particularly, because the Company had long 
prior to wage control established a practice of 
bonusing off-shift work, we are of opinion that 
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the appeal on this matter should be allowed 
and that payment of the premium in the terms 
of the application should be authorized, effec- 
tive from November 17, 1944, the date when _ 
the new rates came into operation. 

June 26, 1945. 


Re: Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, Local 208 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from that part of a finding 
and direction of the Ontario Board dated 
January 24, 1945, declining to authorize pay- 
ment of a premium of 5 cents per hour for 
work performed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
The application had been made jointly by 
the Company and the Union and followed a 
clause of their agreement dated September 15, 
1944. 

We are informed by the Regional Board that 
the basis of its refusal was the decision of this 
Board in the Farm Implement cases (L.G., 
1944, p. 1475). It will be observed that in those 
cases the request of the Union had been 
opposed by the employers upon _ several 
grounds, among which was the fact that such 
a premium had never been paid in their indus- 


try. In this case the employer has agreed to 
pay the premium subject to approval of the 
War Labour Board, and there is evidence that 
the premium is being paid in packinghouses 
in Ontario and Western Canada. These cir- 
cumstances, in our opinion, place this case 
upon a different footing and make it possible, 
within the terms of section 20 (1) (c) (i) and 
its concluding paragraph, to authorize pay- 
ment of a premium of 5 cents for work per- 
formed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. as provided 
in clause [X paragraph 4 of the parties’ agree- 
ment, from September 15, 1944, subject how- 
ever to the condition that the premium is not 
to be added to wage rates when calculating 
overtime. 


We allow the appeal. 
June 27, 1945. 


Re: Canada Packers Limited, Peterborough, Ont., and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 210 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from that part of a finding 
and direction of the Ontario Board dated May 
5, 1945, declining to authorize payment of a 
premium of 5 cents per hour for work per- 
formed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

On December 18, 1944, the Company and 
the Union made a joint application to the 
Regional Board in the following terms: 


We wish to introduce the practice of pay- 
ing a night shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
for work performed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
This premium will not be considered as part - 
of an employee’s regular rate. It will not 
apply to part-time workers, or to temporary 
or regular employees engaged in manufactur- 
ing operations in the cannery. The Union 
agrees that when a job can be completed by 
an extra hour’s work, employees will work 
through to 6 p.m. Mondays to Fridays and 
1 p.m. on Saturdays without breaking off for 
supper. 

With the Board’s permission we would like 

to establish December 14, 1944, as the effect- 
ive date ... for paying night premium. 
_ ‘On account of heavy turnover of staff dur- 
ing autumn months, we would ask that retro- 
active payments be confined to employees 
actively employed in our Peterborough plant 
on the date of the Board’s authorization, and 
to any members of our Peterborough staff 
who may have joined His Majesty’s Armed 
Forces during the retroactive period. 


We assume, on the information received in 
the Swift Canadian Company case decided 
concurrently, that the basis for the Regional 
Board’s refusal of the premium for night work 
was the decision of this Board in the Farm 
Implement cases (L.G., 1944, p.1475). It will 
be observed that in those cases the request. of 
the Union had been opposed by the employers 
upon several grounds, among which was the 
fact that such a premium had never been paid 
in their industry. In this case, the employer 
has agreed to pay the premium subject to ap- 
proval of the War Labour Board, and there is 
evidence that the premium is being paid in 
packinghouses in Ontario and Western Canada. 
These circumstances, in our opinion, place this 
case upon a different footing and make it pos- 
sible, within the terms of section 20 (1) (c) (i) 
and its concluding paragraph, to authorize 
payment of a premium of 5 cents for work 
performed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. as pro- 
vided in the above quoted application. 

We shall allow the appeal and give approval 
to the terms of the joint application to be 
effective from the date and in the manner 
requested, 

June 27, 1945. 
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Re: Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, Ont., and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 114 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from that part of a finding 
and direction of the Ontario Board dated 
March 6, 1945, declining to authorize pay- 
ment of (1) a premium of 5 cents per hour 
for work performed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
(2) double time for work performed on Sun- 
days. 

A request for double time on statutory holi- 
days was withdrawn at the hearing and need 
not be dealt with. 

The following working conditions are pro- 
vided in the agreement between the Company 
and the Union dated August 31, 1944. 


Article IX—Night Premium 

The Company agrees to pay, subject to ap- 
proval by the ‘Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario, a special off-shift premium of five cents 
(5¢) per hour to all regular hourly rated em- 
ployees for work performed between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. This premium shall not be 
considered as part of such employees’ basic 
rates. 
Article X—Hours of Work and Overtime 

. The company agrees to pay to regular 
hourly rated employees double their regular 
rates for work performed on Sundays except by 
those workers whose work normally falls on 
Sundays. Sunday shall be defined as 12.01 a.m. 
to 11.59 p.m. Shift workers, who receive 
equivalent time off on some other day shall be 
paid at their regular rates for work performed 
on Sundays. 


There was a joint application to the Re- 
gional Board for approval of these conditions. 
We assume, on the information received in 
the Swift Canadian Company case decided 
concurrently, that the basis for the Regional 
Board’s refusal of the premium for night work 


was the decision of this Board in the Farm 
Implement cases (L.G., 1944, p.1475). It will 
be observed that in those cases the request of 
the Union had been opposed by the employers 
upon several grounds, among which was the 
fact that such a premium had never been paid 
in their industry. In this case, the employer 
has agreed to pay the premium subject to 
approval of the War Labour Board, and there 
is evidence that the premium is being paid in 
packinghouses in Ontario and Western Can- 
ada. These circumstances, in our opinion, 
place this case upon a different footing and 
make it possible, within the terms of section 
20 (1) (c) G) and its concluding paragraph, to 
authorize payment of a premium of 5 cents for 
work performed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. as 
provided in Article IX, above quoted, of the 
parties’ agreement. 

On the matter of double time for Sunday 
work, there is a special circumstance in that 
the condition has been in effect for many years 
in the neighbouring Swift plant. This is, of 
course, not necessarily the determining factor 
under P.C.9384. However, when there is an 
agreement, we are inclined at this stage of 
wage control to consider a penalty rate at 
double time for work on Sunday very much 
as we do the premium for night work and we 
think that approval should be given to Article 
X, paragraph 3, above quoted. 

We shall, therefore, allow the appeal and 
the foregoing provisions shall be effective from 
September 1, 1944, subject to the condition 
agreed upon, namely, that retroactive pay- 
ment shall be made only to employees now on 
the payroll and those who have joined the 
Armed Forces. June 27, 1945. 


Re: Procter and Gamble Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


The Company and its employees had 
applied to the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario for permission to inaugurate pay- 
ment of a 5-cent hourly premium for work 
performed by hourly paid employees between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. The application was refused 
by that Board and, on appeal to this Board, 
we found no reason to disturb the decision 
and dismissed the appeal on January 12, 1945 
(L.G., Feb., 1945, p. 142). 


40403—33 


Subsequently we granted a hearing for re- 
view of our decision on the appeal. In view 
of our decision in the case of the Toronto 
Packinghouses (June 27, 1945) and having 
regard to the further submissions presented to 
this Board, our finding and _ direction of 
January 12, 1945, shall be rescinded and 
approval given to the joint application, effee- 
tive from its date, subject to the condition 
that the premium shall not be included in 
the base rate for the calculation of overtime. 


June 27, 1945. 
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Re: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Limited, and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company Toronto Employees’ Council 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal by the Company and 
the Union from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario, dated May 
25, 1945, wherein the Regional Board declined 
to permit the Company to establish an incen- 
tive production bonus plan for its employees 
who are now paid on a time rate basis. Leave 
to appeal to this Board was granted to the 
parties by the Regional Board. 

The brief on the appeal, which includes 
material used by the appellants before the 
Regional Board, did not, in our opinion, 
demonstrate in sufficient detail how 1t was 
intended that the plan should operate. More- 
oyer, the parties submitted that approval to 
the plan could be given in pursuance of Sec- 
tion 20 (1) (c) (v) and Section 24 of War- 
time Wages Control Order, 1948. A pre- 
liminary study of the brief indicated that said 
paragraph (v) and Section 24 could not apply 
because (a) the case did not appear to involve 
the establishment of a single rate calculated 
on another basis to be paid in conjunction 
with a time rate, and (b) the employer had 
no previously established incentive rate avail- 
able to bring this case within Section 24. 
Further, there did not appear to be sufficient 
information in the brief to justify this Board 
to take any action under Section 20 (1) (a). 

In view of the foregoing, representatives of 
the Company, the Union, and of the manage- 
ment engineers engaged in the preparation of 
the plan, were invited to meet the Board to 
discuss the conditions involved in the appeal. 
At the conference much additional informa- 
tion was furnished the Board by the parties. 

We now recognize the plan as one involving 
the inauguration of an incentive bonus plan, 
and may therefore be considered as coming 
within Section 20 (1) (ce) (iv) of P.C. 9384. 

The employer’s presently established work 
week consists of five periods of nine hours 
each, or forty-five hours per Week. The objects 
of the incentive plan are to increase efficiency, 
reduce the working hours to forty per week, 


and make it possible for the workers to obtain 
the same weekly take-home but without in- 
creasing labour unit costs. 

The plan is so designed that its full effect 
may be realized only after the last of three 
steps is established. The production cost 
factors used as the basis for the plan were 
those established by the Company during the 
last six months’ period of 1944, which, the 
Company states, compares favourably with 
proficiency in producticn over the correspond- 
ing period of 19388. 

As a condition precedent to the adoption of 
the first step mn the plan, it is necessary for 
the workers in the plant to achieve and main- 
tain an increased efficiency of 5-9 per cent, 
and on the basis of the nine-hour day a reduc- 
tion of 5:56 per cent in labour costs. This, 
it is stated, has been realized. It is now 
possible for the Company to operate under 
the first step of the plan and to shorten the 
work day for its employees concerned from 
nine to eight and one-half hours without 
suffering any loss in production, and to pay 
an incentive rate which combines the previ- 
ously established single rate, and an amount 
equal to 5-9 per cent of the single rate, with- 
out increasing unit production costs. It should 
also be noted that the weekly take-home of 
the employees concerned will remain un- 
changed under this step. 

The Board is prepared to approve the first 
step in the plan as aforesaid and to authorize 
the Company to put it into effect commencing 
July 1, 1945. The Board is not prepared at 
this time to approve the remaining two steps 
of the plan. The appeal is accordingly allowed, 
but to the extent only that the Company may 
put into effect the first step of its incentive 
plan. The Board reserves its decision in 
respect of the other two steps of the plan and 
grants leave to the parties to make further 
submissions in respect thereto in the light of 
experience gained through the use of the first 
step of the aforementioned incentive produc- 
tion bonus plan. 

June 29, 1945. 


Re: Gainers Limited, South Edmonton, Alta., and Federal Union of Packing 
Plant Employees, Local No. 78 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union and a eross- 
appeal by the Company from a decision of the 
Alberta Board dated December 15, 1944, 
whereby that Board directed an increase of 
5 cents per hour in the wage rates of the 
employees in the S.P. cellar handling and 


throwing up Wiltshire sides into tanks, and 
dismissed the remainder of the Union’s appli- 
cation. Leave to appeal was granted to both 
parties. 
The Union had sought in its application: 
(1) a general increase of 10 cents per hour; 


(2) an additional 5 cents per hour in SP. 
cellar rates; 
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(3) automatic increases at fixed intervals 
within the ranges of wage rates; 

(4) double time on Sundays (and assigned 
days off) and holidays; 

(5) time and one-half after 8 hours Mon- 
days through Fridays and after 4 hours 
on Saturdays (in effect a 44-hour week 
instead of the present 48-hour week). 


Little need be said about items (4) and (5) 
above; they deal with matters which did not 
figure very much in the discussions at the 
hearing of the appeal and, in any event, our 
view is that the Regional Board took the 
proper decision in refusing to direct them. 
The demand for a general increase of 10 cents 
was founded upon the higher rates paid in 
packinghouses in Toronto and Vancouver. We 
have taken the position in many cases that 
the primary function of War Labour Boards 
in administering the Wages Control Order 
(P.C. 9384) was to stabilize the wage struc- 
ture in Canada and that that purpose could) 
not be achieved by equalizing wages across 
the various economic regions of the country. 
The Boards are empowered by section 20 of 
the Order to increase wage rates “only if and 
to the extent” that they find that the increase 
is “necessary to rectify a gross inequality or 
gross injustice”. In our view there was no 
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inequality demonstrated in this case of the 
kind contemplated by the Order in Council. 

As to item (3), we find on the evidence that 
the practice of the Company has been to 
increase rates progressively through the 5-cent 
ranges which were worked out by Professor 
J. C. Cameron for the various job classifica- 
tions and directed by this Board on November 
24, 1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 1642). The situation 
is, of course, quite different from the one in 
the Swift plant where a single rate system of 
job evaluation is in effect with an incentive 
bonus plan. 

On the cross-appeal, the Company says that 
there is no reason to increase the rate for 
four Wiltshire handlers by 5 cents. It says 
there is no “throwing” required, due to mech- 
anically operated conveyor tables operated on 
the same level as the top of the pickle tanks. 
It further contends that to single out for an 
increase one classification in the pickle cellar 
will cause dissatisfaction and a feeling of dis- 
crimination. Upon these representations, we 
must agree that there was no justification for 
this particular increase. 

Our conclusion is that the appeal should be 
dismissed and the cross-appeal allowed. 


June 29, 1945. 


Re: Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Edmonton, Aita., and Federal Union 
of Packing Plant Employees, Local No. 78 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company and a 
cross-appeal by the Union from a decision of 
the Alberta Board dated December 15, 1944, 
whereby that Board directed an increase of 
5 cents per hour in the wage rates of employees 
in the S.P. cellar handling and throwing up 
Wiltshire sides into tanks, and dismissed the 
remainder of the Union’s application. Leave 
to appeal was granted to both parties. 

The Union had sought in its application: 

(1) a general increase of 10 cents per 


hour; 

(2) an additional 5 cents per hour in S.P. 
cellar rates; 

(3) automatic increases at fixed intervals 
within the ranges of wage rates; 

(4) double time on Sundays (and assigned 
days oft) and holidays; 

(5) time and one-half after 8 hours Mon- 
days through Fridays and after 4 hours 
on Saturdays (in effect a 44-hour week 
instead of the present 50-hour week). 


It is convenient to deal first with the Union’s 
cross-appeal. Little need be said about items 
(4) and (5) above; they deal with matters 
which did not figure very much in the dis- 
cussions at the hearing of the appeal and in 
any event, our view is that the Regional Board 
took the proper decision in refusing to direct 
them. The demand for a general increase of 


10 cents was founded upon the higher rates 
paid in packinghouses in Toronto and Van- 
couver. We have taken the position in many 
cases that the primary function of War Labour 
Boards in administering the Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 9384) was to stabilize the wage 
structure in Canada and that that purpose 
could not be achieved by equalizing wages 
across the various economic regions of the 
country. The Boards are empowered by sec- 
tion 20 of the Order to increase wage rates 
“only if and to the extent” that they find 
that the increase is “necessary to rectify a 
eross inequality or gross injustice’. In our 
view there was no inequality demonstrated in 
this case of the kind contemplated by the 
Order in Council. 

The matter of difficulty in the Union’s appeal 
is in item (3) and to dispose of it, it 1s neces- 
sary to review some of the previous wage pro- 
ceedings in the meat packing industry in 
Edmonton. In 1943 the Union made an appli- 
cation to the Regional Board to establish a 
uniform rate for each job in the four Edmon- 
ton plants equal-to the highest prevailing rate 
in any one of the plants plus five cents. On 
May 1, 1943, the Alberta Board declined to 
equalize the rates, but increased them “ag 
presently established” by five cents. An appeal 
was brought by the Union on the question of 
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uniformity and the matter was disposed of by 
a decision dated November 24, 1943 (L.G., 
1943, p. 1642), in which the National Board 
adopted the report of Professor J. C. Cameron 
who had been retained by the Board to inves- 
tigate the situation on the ground. As a 
general solution—the four plants being in- 
volved in the one proceeding, Professor Cam- 
eron had worked out ranges of rates to be 
common in all plants for the various classi- 
fications. The spread between the minimum 
and maximum of the range was 5 cents. 

It was found that in the Swift plant there 
was a rigid single rate system of job evaluation 
supplemented by incentive bonuses, presum- 
ably on an individual basis. The result has 
been that employees whose jobs are evalu- 
ated at the minimum of the ranges established 
under the Cameron report are not progress- 
ively moved up to the maximum. The classi- 
fications evaluated below the minimum were 
brought up to the minimum in compliance 
with our finding and direction of November 
24, 1943. The situation created by the exist- 
ence of different wage practices in the four 
plants was clearly perceived by Professor 
Cameron and on his recommendation we 


attached the following conditions to our 
direction: 
That increases within the specified wage 


ranges shall be granted in accordance with the 
established practice of each employer; 

That establishment of. the above ranges shall 
not disturb the system of paying Incentive 
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Bonuses which is now in effect in Swift Cana- 
dian Company Limited and Burns and Com- 
pany Limited. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the situation 
about which the Union complains was con- 
templated in our order of 1943. 

To give effect to the Union’s cross-appeal on 
this point would, it seems to us, be affecting 
the Company’s whole system of remunerating 
employees, a system which it says has been in 
effect since 1937. It may be timely now to 
begin making some revision of the plan, but 
that could best be done after negotiations and 
joint study by the Company and the Union, 
rather than by a haphazard direction from a 
War Labour Board. 

As to the Company’s appeal on the 5-cent 
increase for the approximately six Wiltshire 
handlers, the company argues that to single 
out for an increase one classification in the 
pickle cellar will unstabilize intra-plant and 
intra-department rate relationships. With 
that contention we think we must agree. With 
what knowledge we have of the work content 
of the great variety of job classications in a 
large slaughtering and packing plant, it is 
fairly obvious that to increase one rate to 
compensate for unfavourable physical condi- 
tions of work is to invite dissatisfaction in the 
other classifications. 

Our conclusion is that the appeal should be 
allowed and the cross-appeal dismissed. 


June 29, 1945. 


Re: Burns and Company, Limited, Edmonton, Alta., and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 233 


Reasons for Decision 
This is an appeal by the Company from the 
following directions contained in a finding and 
direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Alberta dated December 15, 1944: 
(1) That where a female employee does the 
same job or operation as a male employee in 


any Classification, the male rate of wages 
shall apply. 


(2) That the basic rate for Men Handling 
and Throwing up Wiltshire sides into Tanks 
be increased ten cents (10¢) per hour, 

On November 24, 1943, this Board adopted 
the Cameron Report for the four Edmonton 
packing plants (L:G., 1943, p.1642). On the 
question dealt with in the first direction, the 
report (p.6) found as follows: 

Careful studies conducted at Burns’ and 
wift’s prove that, on the average, when a 
woman is placed on a job which is ordinarily 
regarded as a man’s job, her capacity is ap- 


proximately 80 per cent of that of a male 
employee. 


On the basis of this finding, we directed, 
where women were replacing men, a schedule 


of female rates equivalent approximately to 
80 per cent of the male rates. On the Union’s 
assertions, it would seem that women in some 
cases are now completely replacing men, i.e. 
they would be maintaining the normal output 
and doing all operations formerly done by 
men, having regard to the necessity in a pack- 
ing plant of transferring employees from one 
job to another. 

The general approach of this Board to the 
question of wage rates for women doing men’s 
jobs was enunciated in the Welland Chemical 
Works Limited case, as follows: 

Unions have used the slogan for some time 
now, “Equal pay for equal work.” Perhaps 
that slogan is a little indefinite in a way, in that 
we think there should be read into it that where 
the work produced by a female gets the same 


result having the cost factor in mind as that 
done by a male then the pay should be equal. 


We realize, of course, that the authorization 
still leaves the question of classifying the female 
employees in the plant in order to comply with 
it, to the company, and we are not suggesting, 
at all, that females in the plant as such should 
necessarily obtain, or have, the same wages as 
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the males. It is a question of the efficiency of 
the female employee in each case. 
(See L.G., April, 1945, p. 470.) 


Applying these principles to this case, 1b is 
evident that the important considerations of 
productivity and cost have been omitted by 
the Regional Board and that the matter is one 
calling for an authorization rather than a 
direction. It will be the business of the 
Union and the Company to work out indi- 
vidual cases. Our formal finding and direction 
will therefore contain the following, effective 
from December 15, 1944: 

As women demonstrate their ability to in- 
crease their output in jobs where they replace 
men the company is authorized to increase their 
pay above their starting rates up to the limit 
directed for each male classification in the plant 
by the order of this Board of November 24, 
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1943, in case file A-2. The principle on which 
progression should be based is that a woman’s 
actual rate of pay shall be that proportion of 
the male rate which her output bears to the 
normal male output provided that such female 
rates do not increase the per unit labour cost 
above that attained by males. 

With respect to the second direction above 
quoted, the company says that this increase to 
two employees is disruptive of its entire base 
rate structure based upon job evaluation and 
is bound to cause dissatisfaction not only in 
the cellar but also in the other departments. 
We are of opinion that effect must be given to 
this contention and the appeal on this matter 
should be allowed. 

Findings and Directions in accordance with 
the foregoing. 

June 29, 1945. 


Re: Windsor Master Plumbers’ Association and United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United States and Canada, Local ie 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employers’ asso- 
ciation from a decision of the Ontario Regional 
Board dated March 6, 1945, directing a rate 
of $1.25 per hour for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters employed by its members, an 
increase of 4 cents per hour. 

This appeal involves certain unusual feat- 
ures. The employers joined with the Union 
in the application to the Regional Board. 
They now allege, however, that subsidiary to 
the joint application was an understanding 
with the Union that permission would be 
obtained from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to increase the price of services to the 
public before the increase in wage rates would 
become effective. Subsequent to the decision 
of the Regional Board, application was made 
to the Prices Board who refused permission to 
increase charges to the public. Hence this 
appeal was asserted by the employers and 
vigorously opposed by the Union. 

At the hearing it was argued on behalf of 
the master plumbers that the Union had 
not established the existence of any “gross 
inequality” requiring rectification. This is, of 
course, the argument it should have presented: 
to the Regional Board in the first instance. 


The conduct of the employers, in not asserting 
the provision of P.C. 9384 earlier instead of 
supporting the wage increase, is one deserving 
of censure. This case affords a clear indica- 
tion of the care with which joint applications 
should be scrutinized by War Labour Boards. 


The chief complaints of the employees lie 
in the fact that their present wage rates are 
not as high as those that prevailed for that 
particular trade in Windsor in 1929 and also 
that the bricklayers and electricians are re- 
ceiving 4 cents more than the plumbers and 
steamfitters. Those circumstances are not 
sufficient to establish the “gross inequality” 
which, in our understanding of the Order in 
Council stabilizing wages, is contemplated by 
section 20 (1) (a). It should be remembered 
that these journeymen enjoy the highest rate . 
paid to plumbers in any city in Canada and, 
with one exception, have received since 1939 
ereater wage rate increases than have been 
received by plumbers in any other city in 
Canada. 


The appeal is, therefore, allowed, and the 
finding and direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario dated March 6, 
1945, will be set aside. 

June 29, 1945. 


Re: Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, Inc. (Fur Section) and 
International Union of Quebec Fur Workers, Local 68 


Reasons for Decision 


The Association represents five fur mer- 
chants in Quebec City: P. A. Alain, Limitée, 
J. O. Nadeau, Edgar Dechéne, Géofrédo 
Mercier, and Honoré Sansfacon. The Union 


has been certified by the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board as the collective representa- 
tive of their employees. 

On January 30, 1945, the Union made an 
application to the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec for an increase of about 15 per 
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cent in the weekly wage rates, a reduction of 
the working week from 48 to 44 hours, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after five years’ ser- 
vice and certain holidays with pay. The 
schedule of the weekly minimum wage rates 
to be paid by furriers in the City of Quebec, 
the working week and the various working 
conditions are established, under the Collective 
Agreement Act (RS.Q. 1941, ch. 163), by 
decree 3746 relating to the Fur Industry in 
the Quebec District. This decree is based on 
a collective agreement between the Appellant- 
Association and Union Nationale et Catho- 
lique des travailleurs en fourrure de Québec. 
On February 27, 1945, the Regional Board 
granted a petition for modifications in the 
working conditions and for a 44-hour week, 
submitted by the Appellant-Association and 
the National Union and we suppose that 
decree 3746 has been or will be duly amended 
in conformity with the provisions of the Col- 
lective Agreement Act and that the new work- 
ing conditions will be made applicable to the 
five above-mentioned employers. The scale of 
wage rates in the general Collective Agree- 
ment was not altered by the Regional Board. 
On the same date, February 27, 1945, the 
Regional Board, dealing with the application 
of the International Union (the respondent 
herein), directed an increase in the wage rates 
of the employees of the five above-enumerated 
employers, numbering 75 out of the 300 em- 
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ployees subject to decree 3746. Hence, this 
appeal by the Association. 

The Regional Board asserts that it acted 
pursuant to section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384 and 
we are informed that it intended to reduce the 
differential between the Quebec and Montreal 
rates. 

Counsel for the appellant argued that there 
could not be any “gross inequality or in- 
justice” requiring rectification in wage rates 
which, although they are in the nature of 
statutory minimum rates, are nevertheless the 
result of negotiations between the parties to 
the agreement upon which is founded the 
decree 3746, and when the said parties, accord- 
ing to the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, 
should be representative of the “preponder- 
ance” of employers and employees involved. 
This argument is quite logical and convincing. 
We feel, however, that the Regional Board 
has, concerning the practical application of the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act, a knowl- 
edge and first-hand experience which we do 
not possess. Moreover, the rates ordered do 
not appear to us to be enhanced rates under 
present conditions. For these reasons, we 
have come to the conclusion that we shall not 
interfere with the solution arrived at by the 
Regional Board in a situation where there 
appears to be a certain element of union 
competition. 

The appeal, therefore, will be dismissed. 


June 30, 1945. 


Re: Yerreau and Racine, Limitée, Quebec, P.O., and International Moulders’ 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, Local 74 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a de- 
cision of the Quebec Board dated March 29, 
1945, denying an application for a general 
wage increase. 

On the matter of comparability, insofar as 
it may be a factor under the present Order, we 
do not think that this cast-iron foundry should 
be classed with either the larger Montreal and 
Three Rivers foundries, or with the foundries 
located in the rural centres in the Quebec 
City area. This was the view taken by the 
Board in ascertaining the amount of cost of 
living bonus properly payable to these em- 
ployees under section 34 (3) of P.C.5963 


Re: International Harvester Company 


(L.G., 1944, p. 160). However, the fact is that 
the Company is paying more than the rural 
foundries. 

At the hearing we understood that the 
Company was willing to accept the rates paid 
by F. X. Drolet, Limitée, whose foundry is 
also located in Quebec and where the base 
labour rate appears to be 49 cents as com- 
pared to the respondent’s 46 cents. 

The proper disposition to make of this ap- 
peal is, we believe, to return the matter to the 
Regional Board with leave to the parties or 
either of them to apply for the Drolet rates 
which we think should be adopted. 


July 10, 1945. 


of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


and United Steelworkers of America, Local 2868 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


This is a review of our decision dated 
November 27, 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 1476), where- 
by we allowed the Company’s appeal from the 
Ontario Board who had directed an off-shift 


premium of 5 cents per hour on the ground, 
among others, that the case was not one falling 
within the Ford Motor Company case (L.G., 
1943, p.585), ie. that this company was not 
engaged on the production of war munitions 
and supplies. 
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It was made known to us on this review that 
at the time of the original application there 
was off-shift work in two of the company’s 
departments producing Universal .Carriers and 
Scout Car armoured hulls. These units were 
entirely engaged on war work. 


In view of these further representations, we 
believe our finding and direction should be 
modified and that payment of a premium of 
5¢ per hour should be directed for employees 
for work performed by them in the Company’s 
Departments No. 202 and No. 203 for that time 
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during which these Departments were engaged 
solely and enttrely on war production, pro- 
vided, however, that this direction will be 
retroactive to the effective date of the Re- 
gional War Labour Board’s decision, namely, 
May 1, 1944, and provided further that the 
premium will apply only for time worked be- 
tween the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

The premium is not to be added to wage 
rates for the purpose of calculating overtime. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 

July 10, 1945. 


Re: Forest Products Industries—Coast Region British Columbia and 
International Woodworkers of America, District Council No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal brought jointly, in behalf 
of 123 employers and by the Union, from 
certain provisions of the finding and direction 
of the British Columbia Regional Board dated 
June 5, 1945, limiting, in the matter of vaca- 
tions with pay, the master agreement nego- 
tiated for the industry. 

Of the three points involved, two are related 
to Decision Bulletin No. 17, which was issued 
on September 10, 1942 as a guide to Regional 
Boards in inaugurating vacation plans at the 
peak of the war effort. That was a time when 
collective bargaining on working conditions 
was necessafily more restricted than it need 
be today and, we are of opinion, that under 
the more liberal intent appearing in the final 
words of section 20 (1) (c) (working condi- 


tions) of the Wartime Wages Control Order, » 


P.C. 9384, when contrasted with the restrictive 
wording of section 20 (1) (a) (wage rates), 
War Labour Boards can allow more scope to 
collective bargaining in such matters as vaca- 
tions with pay. 

It is for these reasons that we think that 
section 1 of Article VIII of the agreement 
can be approved as drafted, so that the two 
words “for and . . .” of the final sentence, in 
the following portion of the Regional Board’s 
decision. can be left out: 


A vacation with pay will be granted after 
an Employee has completed one year’s con- 
tinuous service, i.e. a minimum of three 
hundred (300) days of actual work; vaca- 
tion will be allowed for and during the 
following twelve months’ service. 


Section 2 of Article VIII provides as fol- 
lows: 
For five or more years’ continuous service 


an additional week’s vacation or pay in lieu 
thereof will be granted. 


The Regional Board approved the two weeks, 
but refused payment in lieu of the additional 
week by introducing the following limitation 
taken from D.B. 17: 
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(c) Vacation pay will not be allowed for 
vacations not taken; in such case any unused 
vacation privileges will be allowed to accu- 
mulate until conditions permit them to be 
exercised, 


The matter of vacation allowance for vaca- 
tions not taken was dealt with in the Gair 
Company decision (L.G., June, 1945, p. 824), 
when this Board followed a policy which had. 
been indicated in D.B. 14 referred to in the 
C.N.R. decision (L.G., 1944, p. 840). There is 
some evidence that the practice was estab- 
lished in some of the employing companies, 
prior to November 15, 1941, and we are told 
that urgently required production will be lost 
if the keymen, who usually qualify for the 
second week, have to remain on vacation 
instead of returning to work and taking the 
allowance. For these reasons and those pre- 


‘viously stated we think that the lmitation 


should be removed from the finding and direc- 
tion of the Regional Board and that section 2 
of Article VIII of the master agreement should 
be authorized, but only for the current year. 
The third matter in this appeal is section 7 
of Article VIII reading as follows: 
Vacations for piece-work rates shall be 


based on the average daily earnings computed 
on the basis of the twelve months previous. 


The Regional Board changed this to read 
as follows: 


The vacation pay for piece workers shall 
be based on the regular time rates. 


The companies contend that there are no 
time rates for many classifications in the forest 
products industries and that the decision 1s 
not of practical application, e.g. to sawyers 
and packers in the shingle industry, to timber 
felling in the logging industry. On the other 
hand, vacation pay for time workers is the 
amount earned for work performed during the 
normal working hours of the work week, 
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exclusive of overtime earnings. In order to 
maintain piece workers and time workers on 
the same basis, we shall approve section 7 in 
these terms: 


The vacation pay for piece workers shall 
be based on the average daily earnings for 
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normal working hours computed on the basis 

of the twelve months previous. 

The appeal is allowed and authorizations 
are given as indicated above, effective from 
March 15, 1945. 

July 12, 1945. 


Re: Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and La Fédération Nationale. 
Catholique du Textile, Inc. and Le Syndicat des Ouvriers catholiques 
du Textile de Magog, Inc. 


Reasons fer Decision 


This appeal was brought by the Company 
from a decision of the Quebec Regional Board 
dated December 26, 1944 whereby the rates 
for maintenance employees, directed by this 
Board in its decision dated June 29, 1944 
(L.G., 1944, p. 840), were ordered in the 
Company’s Magog Print Works. 

It is apparent from its terms that the deci- 
sion under appeal is based upon the view 
that our decision of June 29, 1944, applied to 
the print works at Magog. The final para- 
graph of our reasons for that decision and the 
finding and direction which was issued pursu- 
ant thereto make it clear that we were dealing 
with the employees comprised in the “classi- 
fications mentioned in the Company’s original 
application”. On reference to the covering 
letter which was part of that application it 
becomes apparent that only the grey cotton 
mills were involved and that the print works 


were specifically excluded. The appeal, there- 
fore, must be allowed and the decision of the 
Quebec Board dated December 26, 1944, must 
be set aside. 

In the course of the proceedings in this 
appeal, the parties have come to an agreement 
providing an increase of 5 cents for all Magog 
maintenance employees and their classifica- 
tion into three wage categories. We are asked 
to give approval to this agreement. We find 
that the rates agreed upon are in keeping 
with those established in the grey mills. 

There will be a finding and direction approv- 
ing the provisions of clauses 2, 3 and 4 of the 
agreement dated May 26, 1945. As to clause 5, 
we do not think that, under wage control, the 
question of retroactivity can be entirely left 
to the parties for settlement, and we will await 
the result of the further negotiations contem- 
plated. 

July 12, 1945. 


Re: B.C. Motor Transportation Limited, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 101 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Company for 
leave to appeal and an appeal from parts of 
two decisions of the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia, dated, respec- 
tively, April 17, 1945, and May 4, 1945; and 
also an application for consideration of a 
joint application by both parties to the said 
Regional Board, dated June 6, 1945, and by 
that Board referred to this Board for 
consideration. 

The Regional Board by its Finding and 
Direction, dated March 19, 1945, directed cer- 
tain increases to Bus Operators and Junior 
and Senior Ticket Clerks. By its decision of 
April 6, 1945, it rescinded that Finding and 
Direction and in lieu thereof, inter alia, 
directed certain increases to the Junior and 
Senior Ticket Clerks, effective from July 1, 
1944, and further directed increases to the 
Bus Operators effective from certain dates. 

On the application of the Union for further 
consideration the Regional Board reviewed its 


last-mentioned Finding, and on April 17, 1945, 
amended it by directing the Company to pay 
its Bus Operators from January 12, 1945, to 
February 28, 1945, 834 cents per hour, or 4°8 
cents per mile, whichever is the greater; and 
from March 1, 1945, 85 cents per hour, or 
4-8 cents per mile, whichever is the greater. 


Subsequently, on May 4, 1945, the Regional 
Board rescinded its Findings and: Directions of 
April 6, 1945, and April 17, 1945, and, inter alia, 
directed that from July 1, 1944, to February 
28, 1945, the Bus Operators be paid 834 cents 
per hour, or 4-7 cents per mile, whichever is 
the greater; and from and after March 1, 1945, 
85 cents per hour, or 4-8 cents per mile, which- 
ever is the greater. 


Before the Regional Board the Company had 
opposed the Union’s application for increases. 
It now asks that the directions of the Regional 
Board, dated April 17, 1945, and May 4, 1945, 
be set aside. In our view the former having 
been rescinded by that of May 4, 1945, is of 
no effect and need not be further dealt with. 
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The Company does not now oppose the in- 
creases granted by the direction of May 4, 
1945—and in fact by the joint letter of June 
6, 1945, to the Regional Board now asks that 
the full increases be retroactive to July 1, 1944. 
It takes exception, however, to the basis of 
the Regional Board’s Finding and Direction 
of May 4, 1945, as set forth in its Reasons 
for Decision—namely, that the declared 
policy of the B.C. Electric Railway Company, 
Limited (which owns all except the qualifying 
shares of the appellant Company, and all of 
which shares are in turn owned by the B.C. 
Power Corporation, Limited), and of the B.C. 
Power Corporation, Limited, has been for 
many years to pass on to the employees a 
general increase awarded to the employees of 
any of the major services. 

The Union does not join in the appeal to 
set aside the orders of April 17, 1945, and May 
4, 1945, but does not oppose setting them aside 
provided the retroactive date of the full in- 
creases to the employees concerned is July 1, 
1944, 

On the evidence before us—which was not 
denied—we have reached the conclusion that 
neither the B.C. Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, or the B.C. Power Corporation, Lim- 
ited, exercise direct control over the policies 
of the appellant Company. The Boards of 
Directors are entirely separate and it is quite 
clear that the statements as to policy made 
by the officers of the said two Companies were 
intended to refer and did refer only to those 
departments and companies directly under 
their control. 

The only question, therefore, remaining for 
consideration is the effective date of the in- 
creases to the Bus Operators. The agreement 
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between the parties expired on June 30, 1944, 
and shortly thereafter discussions took place 
between the parties as to the increases now 
sought. The Company says that it has always 
been its policy to make each new agreement 
retroactive to the expiry date of the immedi- 
ately preceding agreement and this was well 
known to the employees; and that this pro- 
motes harmony during collective bargaining 
and that it desires to follow this long estab- 
lished practice. The Regional Board in the 
case of Junior and Senior Ticket Clerks made 
the increases effective from July 1, 1944, and 
from that there is no appeal. It is apparent 
that the increase of 44 cents to 834 cents was 
authorized by the Regional Board because of 
a similar increase granted to the employees of 
the B.C. Electric Railway Company, Limited, 
effective from March 1, 1944 (but here made 
retroactive only to July 1, 1944, because of the 
expiry on that date of the former contract) 
and it seems clear also that the full increase 
to 85 cents was made effective as of March 1, 
1945, because of the increases allowed to the 
Vancouver Island Coach Lines Limited, effec- 
tive on that date. 

Under the special circumstances here dis- 
closed, we are of the opinion that the Com- 
pany should be authorized to increase its wage 
rates for Bus Operators from July 1, 1944, to 
February 28, 1945, to 85 cents per hour, or 
4-8 cents per mile, whichever is the greater; 
and directed to pay the said rates from and 
after March 1, 1945. 

Therefore, we grant the application for leave 
to appeal and allow the appeal to the extent 
above set forth and Finding and Direction will 
issue accordingly. 

July 12, 1945. 


Training 


Vocational Training For Women 


Survey Completed by Dominion Employment Service 


SURVEY of opportunities for  pre- 

employment vocational training for 
women in urban centres has recently been 
completed. The survey was carried out by 
the women’s divisions of the Dominion Em- 
ployment Service in 33 cities, on the instiga- 
tion of the Labour Department Committee 
on Post-War Training of which Mrs. Rex 
Eaton is chairman. 

The scope of the survey included such occu- 
pations as household employment, textiles, 
stenography, hospital ward aides, hairdressing, 
salesmanship, retail selling, dressmaking, laun- 
dries and dry cleaning. A number of other 
occupations in which training might be useful 
was suggested in the reports from the Employ- 
ment Offices, which were based on interviews 
with employers and other interested persons. 


Selection of Trainees 


Many of the employers consulted stressed 
the importance of obtaining workers well 
adapted to their employment. One of the 
valuable aspects of pre-employment training 
was that it facilitated the weeding out of 
workers unsuited for the particular occupation. 
On the other hand an employee well suited 
for her future work could be quickly trained 
and easily adjusted to her employment. 

It was recommended everywhere that advice 
be given to a girl concerning her attitude to 
her job, her personal appearance, and her con- 
duct while on the job as part of any training 
course. 


Household Employment 


In most localities the women’s division of 
the Employment Service reported that train- 
ing courses for household employees was con- 
sidered to have valuable potentialities, since 
such training could be of assistance in raising 
the status of the occupation. Employers 
showed interest in the project, but the reports 
indicated that no great number of suitable 
students seemed likely to apply for training 
until there was a guarantee of reasonable wages 
and hours and an upgrading of the social 
status. 


The occupation was placed first on the list 
in many reports, since there were more calls 
from employers for household workers than 
for women in other fields of employment. 


Numerous suggestions were made in regard 
to a program for training in various forms of 
household work. It was suggested that a new 
approach to the occupation would include an 
emphasis on the trained household assistant 
with standard hours of work and standard 
scales of wages according to ability. It was 
felt also that there was need for edueation of 


employers in order to improve the conditions 


of work and the status of the employee. Train- 
ing could be given to workers willing to under- 
take full-time or part-time employment. 


Textiles 

Pre-employment training was approved for 
the textile industry in many centres. In some 
cases training in the operation of power sewing 
machines was considered most desirable, and 
this, it was felt, would have the particular 
value of accustoming the trainee to the use 
of machinery, thus enabling her to com- 
mence employment with greater confidence. 
It would also enable the applicant’s aptitude 
for such work to be determined. Other 
employers in this industry favoured on-the- 
jcb subsidized training for textiles operations. 


Stenography 


Refresher courses in stenography for girls 
who have been war workers are already taking 
place in some training centres. 

A number of employers expressed the view 
that training standards for stenographic work 
were at present too low. Some felt that a 
basic reason for this was that a large percent- 
age of girls undertake training in stenography 
without the proper educational foundation. 


Hospital Ward Aides 


Some reports indicated that owing to the 
shortage of hospital workers nurses are at 
present doing many domestic jobs which 
could more appropriately be done by qualified 
ward aides. Hospitals expressed interest in 
developing a course of training for hospital 
ward aides. 


Salesmanship 


Although many firms said that they pre- 
ferred to train their own girls, a number of 
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stores, In particular some of the larger ones, 
expressed enthusiasm over the possibilities of 
a pre-employment course in salesmanship. A 
number of department stores pointed out also 
that training in salesmanship constituted a 
necessary approach to such professions as 
interior decorating, in which actual selling 
experience is considered requisite. A typical 


course, it was suggested, would begin with such . 


matters as attitude of mind of the sales clerk, 
correct sales approach, obtaining interest of 
customers, display of merchandise, stock-tak- 
ing, handling of cash, etc.; which might be 
followed by specialized training in connection 
with the goods to be sold, such as a study of 
fabrics, textures, etc. Some of the stores 
have their own basic training schools for new 
staff. 
W attresses 

Considerable interest was expressed in a 
number of centres as to the possibilities for 
carrying on a training course for waitresses. 
As one possible aid, it was suggested that 
graduates be privileged to wear a pin, and that 
this would help to raise the standard of the 
occupation since the public would commence 
locking for the distinguishing badge in var- 
ious eating establishments. The course would 


Vocational Training for 


HE Vocational Training Branch of the 

Department of Labour has issued a 
bulletin entitled Vocational Training for Ez- 
Service Personnel, outlining the methods 
being applied by the Branch in providing 
vocational training for men and women dis- 
charged from the armed services. It is designed 
primarily for the information of educational 
and vocational counselling personnel in the 
three armed services and at rehabilitation 
centres. 

It is pointed out in the introduction that 
vocational training constitutes only one step, 
albeit an important one, in the rehabilitation 
of ex-service personnel. The Department of 
Veterans Affairs has requested the Department 
of Labour to assume responsibility for the 
provision of vocational training, as distinct 
from academic training, except in the case of 
categories of severe disabilities. For the latter, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs has made 
special arrangements, either through organiza- 
tions such as the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, The Canadian National Institute 
for the Deaf, or by other organizations oper- 
ated by or for the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 
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be subdivided to meet the needs of hotels, 


restaurants, cafeteria staff, counter attendants, 
etc. 


Other Occupations 


The reports indicated that opportunities for 
establishing training courses vary considerably 
in different localities. Among the other 
occupations which were mentioned in some 
of the reports as having possibilities for pre- 
employment classes were the following: hair- 
dressing and beauty consulting, commercial 
cooking,gmedical laboratory technicians, bind- 
ing help for the printmg industry, and many 
others. 

The reports on training possibilities received 
from the various Employment Offices have 
been submitted to Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing to serve as a basis for further inquiry and 
planning, and to the Training Committee of 
the Unemployment Insurance Committee for 
the same purpose. 

Commenting on the survey Mrs. Rex Eaton 
declared, “I should like to pay tribute to those 
who have successfully taken part in this work. 
Full and interested co-operation was given by 
the various groups in the community who were 
consulted and without whose assistance the 
reports could not have been secured.” 


Ex-Service Personnel 


The vocational training program is being 
carried on by the Vocational Training Branch 
in cooperation with the provincial govern- 
ments. It utilizes the administrative and 
instructional organization built up during the 
war years, to train workers for war industries 
and for armed service tradesmen. In all, 
approximately 250,000 men and women were 
trained for war industries and over 120,000 
tradesmen for the armed forces. During the 
three years ending November 30, 1944, voca- 
tional training was given to nearly 6,000 
members of the armed services who had been 
given their discharge. 


Procedure Followed 


The procedure followed is to give as much 
predischarge counselling and training as 
possible. Following discharge, members of 
the forces are referred to the Department of 
Veterans Affairs which is responsible for 
counselling. Those who desire vocational 
training are given further counselling and a 
recommendation is made in each case to the 
District Rehabilitation Board. Before training 
is given, each case must be approved by the 
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District Board, a representative of the 
Vocational Training Branch being present to 
advise on training opportunities. No tuition 
fee is charged any ex-service person and 
training. Allowances are made by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs to cover living and 
incidental expenses. However, certain train- 
ing costs, such ag tuition fees paid to trade 
schools, correspondence schools, business 
colleges etc. are deducted from re-establish- 
ment credits. It is considered important that 
vocational counsellors, while informing an 
applicant concerning such deductions, should 
also point out that from a long rahge point 
of view, it is more advantageous to perma- 
nent re-establishment in most instances for 
the applicant to take a course of training 
rather than the re-establishment credit. 


Principles Applied in Training 


It is recognized, the bulletin points out, that 
rehabilitation is not complete until the trainee, 
whether a man or a woman, has been satis- 
factorily re-established in a peace-time job. 
Consequently, wherever possible, a definite 
job is found for every trainee prior to the 
completion of his training by representatives 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs, the 
Employment Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and by the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch. 


In the second place, it is pointed out, that 
the objective of the training is to develop a 
broad enough basis of practical skill and tech- 
nical knowledge to enable the trainee to hold 
down a job in his chogen occupation in per- 
manent peace-time employment. To accom- 
plish this, such factors as the trainee’s ap- 
titudes, previous experience and education are 
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duly appraised and applied in directing the 
course. 

Then too, the member to be trained in any 
single occupation is regulated as much as 
possible so as to avoid occupational over- 
crowding or the displacement of other workers 
by those who are being trained. This involves 
close co-ordination with the Employment 
Services of the Department of Labour and 
other organizations concerned with employ- 
ment problems, such as employers’ groups and 
organized labour. 

Again, unlike war emergency training, 
instruction is given in daytime hours and only 
in exceptional cases in the evenings or om 
night shifts. The training is not necessarily 
given in a trainee’s home, town, as it is 
considered more efficient and, in the long run, 
more beneficial to the trainee to have a small 
number of competently staffed and well 
equipped training centres than to provide 
mediocre training in a larger number of 
centres. 

Methods of Training 


The methods of training are classified as 
follows, according to the demands of different 
occupations: (A) Pre-employment classes; (B) 
Indentured Apprenticeships; (C) Correspond- 
ence Courses; (D) Training on the Job in 
Industrial and Commercial Establishment ; 
(HE) Pre-Matriculation classes. Brief outlines 
of the plans followed for each of the courses 
are given in the Bulletin. 

Lists of the Canadian Vocational Training 
Officials and of the courses given at the several 
Vocational Training Centres, as well as inform- 
ation respecting some seventeen standard 
trades are also included, providing ready 
information for counsellors and veterans 
alike. 





Canadian Vocational Training 


ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training: 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
up-grading of persons already em- 
ployed; 

(3) Traiing plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Navy, Army and RCAF: 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 


present war and referred for training by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs; 
(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 


versity students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The ad- 
ministration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Program free of 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
APRIL 1, 1945 TO JUNE 30, 1945 TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY 
(Subject to Revision) ‘ 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WitH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
= From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to to of to to 
June 30/45 June June June 30/45 | June 30/45 
Dominion Summary 
CP Nadeem (eo ale ty SURee ae Annie: ig epee HR Bi cae HAE Oa 1,304 293 1,014 122 168 
SVOTIVGII Cee hte eee Cone. ee cate See ete gs ie 40 8 27 5 8 
WR ta ode Cesc tees a Be Oe hg eis ene ms eee a SS 1,344 301 1,041 127 176 
Prince Edward Island 
eric. 6 Wale Sts nd iated eRe te cee ed cre ails ee Bais MI at Palas Jay abe! 3 18 2 11 3 4 
ee Pea AEE ee) FRAP ks Nay ran eo ys aren eS Fy eee ee bere ord Ge Soe et Pages acres 
Mo tale chee cn eee eh a sbd Sane Nha nk oe she Aerts caste 18 2 ii 3 4 
Nova Scotia 
JAS ileeiceet et Sa shia et hes Re ee mee einen Soon teicc io toi Dit Uys erate 24 7 33) Pi RPI: 2 
WOT 2 = eee es Load Soccac cg sae Ese Stele tabs ee 4 1 SE Ws ois ee 
I Gale eh nat Nae RN ENN SG seca nee o a 28 8 27 jist Ae eT ee oe 
New Brunswick 
IVa US = EA SS Bec cue in se wR eA re a as oe aeges + 21 3 ivf 1 3 
WOT CI ee eens Soe Oat cee ae he see mer se 2 1 ORR oF oi ees 
Mo tale ses 8 een ae a IRON AS Rear ASA ge Sas Bee SF 23 4 19 1 3 
Quebec 
EMM ee, Poe ee ee te te acie a Seuiat moa ole oper cuaers ee Menage sls 155 24 109 35 li 
WO TICTN Eee he Et ttc laate he Sea sara ease ee ers ois ® Ae \Weee aes eo ce 2 1 1 
tal aces eee se Sa oer a eet 159 24 111 36 12 
Ontario 
Bit eres, Teese Ue SURV EP ESSIEN St n/a Erne AIS Rola Te ecipMor. uCeSEg cic (Oa A 577 179 485 18 74 
AU TILOTICe tain ehh rela eh ae aarti a da ae aa gcc, eee es 4 4 7s gh ee a IOS PIER. fy: 
GW i Gots Me ee gee niee tg SS A E ei  Beeaiey cievout stage aac: toc Oeics Oa 584 183 492 18 74 
Maniteba 
iN CAN =. ORG, stein eee aa liia, Sect: Oroceure seca SanG hair Aoacae Cc © cacao 93 24 79 5 9 
Tayonna aif eae ina erica Ants creer Brio neanrincagia ae racic. a Din han ee bn noe 1 1 
ARI oe. sobs che racist scene Orn Gaines Git eires i cooscrerr it ante 95 24 80 5 10 
Saskatchewan 
Tia ea cee eee ur eee ees eile cinta soeiapsv es: di sicieise far alecahe aenMpganie #06 89 6 67 11 11 
Worientse steno ene e tea crc ccc sate eats ces water guess wines) LieiPe ee Fs cn 0 52: Dre) Wisc os ee as 
Ot eee ee SE 2 a Pets eoous Ose mira ie eae 90 6 68 11 li 
Alberta 
Wy Ticsrae tee er oleae sissies ie ckascapoebemeber ere craton vcr wate game abe 35 143 21 97 29 17 
A TTLC TI me hae ee nent okies oe cue on tee epete Smite Grote ee satagspe oko Si 8 1 4 2 2 
Wi beet coca aan Tee ae Oo domme comes aa igkineon Gur 151 22 101 31 19 
British Columbia 
LG (lo ee Cok Rie te O BE OIOtE at MESM GIDC G & CANE Ona eo Oa IRE Cis. OC 184 27 126 19 39 
WY OMENER eens SORE Ler ee eterno ta eer rads chauye otto 12 1 6 2 4 
Dotake cere see eon ns cee a he ee oe oar ed as 196 28 132 21 43 
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TABLE 2.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
' CLASSES 
(Subject to Revision) 
Com- WirtH- 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLETIONS DRAWALS 
a From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in June of June to to 
June 30/45 June 30/45 | June 30/45 
Dominion Summary 
Correspondence IMGT seth cOte.c cca Mite Pa te 303 46 267 7 29 
WOT GINRRS hatte ee tesco te Peete, . Peek. E20. Semen: Dil enc ee Sey nn ‘ouell aeen a ea 
Presi rz Cla GION as EC iet as aces bele cicero Nop ab os al Sis otic 1,359 169 1,177 186 196 
Women ee fo sas. are . cence beaks esi PAC 1 19 5 3 
otal tee rte eee aN Pearse: 1,891 216 1,465 198 228 
Prince Edward Island 
Correspondence WES Ua acs dN OS, COT atS EE cor oe SRL arte ts ome hl Bien eer eae een, 2 
WOGKGM Mate mains ee ee ue GA nodek Bes |. Luka ces Meee cae heat TEA a coe en, ee | 
PresMatriculations,| Men atiaecnntaneeet ay ene lee Sk OL Sais teeacen ates 1 1 1 
VOU Re lacie OMe Ne PBB erie’. t's Maw Lats ccc lone tesds ot lescae ene oe te ae 
Total cee ce eRe ca OLN DRE ee ee CS Basie: 4 1 i 
Nova Scotia 
Correspondence MiGihG Huptete: cite ciate es ABM oo ya ey Sees iI 2 1 
Wenner ri ie vari eee. PARE Bhi eek /al scene ees cs laude cote mee ecco, eee en a eee 
Pre-MatricnlationS ((Men‘25 pcan ean Pn pide nwo Ge eet eee cee Cl Pease ene, ey 2 
Women eee eee ae De ied Jy eel | Calo eae eat th, Seen coc 
PoGal sae Gd. v4 Peer Rts eee; pS ge 5 3 3 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence { 1 eat een at el) eee ey rel Rote Na. ra Pere 93 Ae i URE oo 
VUGUIEIK N/a 12 ROEM: P-G. os e wa]. Lease rae hey aye =e ae nee es ieee ae on ea 
Pre-Matriculation oe Mee Se apy ARN aN ee, 11 1 7 1 3 
WOMICH Ef Saleen Pome 3 BE nw wats bas fee's bal cok 2 ee ae bd 0 es 
bee a a a re 15 1 1t 1 3 
Quebec 
Correspondence Men seer cree ae ce AGN oc 49 6 BOT Kieeaececcorers aes 6 
WORerey. «225 aeceeenriee emia |< ahs os sss «| cde Sy. Js ott Rae CT Oe es lige 8 Bs 
Spc ate detibeat son sal NE pe ial ee EE acres eisdived oo. peng cs aeons Mactkuaben. etn ee nt ee 
: WOR SUE i. ce trmmererert:«\ 2Mae. 6c. .| hCG tae ee AM fe eee 
AK eee a. oe ee a re 49 6 cS ae ee 6 
Ontario 
Correspondence ye ear 2 on 117 32 105 1 11 
WORGiE +30 i eeere tenes. ha. oc.) La moee,., Me ee aie: aan anaes | alae ee 
Bre-Matriculations| Men ions.) 1,107 119 842 130 135 
Womentt. 2.5) eee eee: Smee LS aie Aa eee ip 4 1 
fh ee: Oe a OS. 1,236 151 954 135 147 
Manitoba 
Correspondence Mien \iigaarin ence age. Pape os 30 3 DOR eat esty See 1 
Wore tage sree RU so vist ss -| ge oacane 1 eleciee tee athe ee enna een ene 1 eee 
Pre Matrienlation. (Men: tee eee 87 16 72 & a 
Woliense te eee en am ak 3 1 a AALS ses ee fi 1 
POtal Pee eee ee ek cee ee 126 ig 168 8 $ 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence Menceeeren toe Cee, cae 16 2 TO% lark teens eee 1 
. A esea tern See Soc and ache ee ena Tol eele See S| ots toe ae meee. SNE OED ae 
Pre-Matriculations) Menage reine eee ine Sr 33 4 28 1 4 
Womientet, Goce. mie ok Bl [acess gy 3 eh ed | Ge A as Dh i 
Tae A. 53 6 46 1 6 
aS ee eats Oe eee ae Pet 
Alberta 
Correspondence Wom i RECs ake a eae ot SRA 5a es 1 6 
Pre-Matnicitlations( Mens. 2. eee es | 0 19 reste: ee hs bela ee 38 
/ Womenne ree ee tes hay: 6 1 OG oper sates nase: «i'l on eC 
A Ae Se td) ol ri 255 20 205 6 44 
British Columbia 
Correspondence  f ne PR. EO SEE SS  S5 es  e 39 3 Bo 3 3 
Pre-Matrisulation }Men er 2220000020. (Osi ae (Oia a eras: Nig sere é 
Womens. cc. ea ects. ata 22 | neni oe ee Po tree he ay A ea (Rae Bee one toed 
Dotalsnastsnerites sree etait. oresccreres 146 13 94 43 9 
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TABLE 3—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
Com- 
PLETED 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN BUT NOT Wirn- 
EMPLOYMENT REPORTED] DRAWALS 
PLACED 
From From From From 
April 1/45] Enrolled |At End of)/April 1/46 In April 1/45|/Aprii 1/45 
to in June to June to to 
June 30/45} June June 30/46 June 30/45|June 30/45 
Dominion Summary 
Mier hex, AE. FEE | A Ree Se 2s oe: 2,614 259 1570 518 212 138 392 
Women oe SNRs tea oc, coe eee eck ei carga 827 &6 542 132 45 29 126 
ROtal : Fo eee Sa Wi at es ets 3,441 345 25112 630 257 ar 167 §18 
Prince Edward Island 
Pieri. Attn Beet Rae Pe cope tien ae 1S. | octets 6 Pin einer ti 7 3 
Wore kh AE rk CS ee RR eR ete ate 5 1 Ai Eee EM ee eas a halt ade Omen 
OCB Shee. tony a ck ae rie tre ee 23 1 10 PAR 3 oe. MS 8 3 
Nova Scotia 
MGR. ccd :cin acid teeter he see ae a SOM ns 5s 63 3 53 Ai Ne ke. ..c SRI re bes ote es 6 
WOMMCNEN. etre nnn Oe Cen a Peretnn om nL ene s 6 1 5 tel. een che wal an Ie. «See vies wok ae 
Metall. VRS AY... SIGE ES... 69 4 58 Saleh. eA es 6 
New Brunswick 
ye Te ©. PS, ROE SARE ree icy Seo oi 167 8 52 23 12 7 27 
WOTIS ELI petits triacs cree ue ee eng geralneiae eco eer Meer 22 B 15 2 foliose eae 5 
OCR oy sossycen< Caner ee sR 129 10 67 2a 13 7 32 
Quebec 
Mentpetes .. OI Ra..... POMS. . SER... 395 18 208 68 28 56 33 
WGC tee seers ced sot sina ae samen ae 109 6 71 17 Galserme rent ae Pail 
Wotalist «c,h. dscctiathac it. «dh. ALE ZA 474 24 279 85 34 56 54 
Ontario 
1 I cI Se Grerctencian toi MSA o Aibtete oO eRe BINS BOF 966 140 655 136 74 18 157 
Womieneris... SA ays.. JO... AAR ee ee 226 28 160 26 13 10 30 
POCA en ate i ee nn ee 1,192 168 815 162 87 28 187 
Manitoba 
IN (CT esa MR PEED PR rn. eer # GL NEY, . SeLRS pile 16 194 | 60 33 17 42 
WoOnmlens See ee es ee ea ee 119 10 75 21 4 22 
TR OCA os ec eee 432 26 269 81 37 18 64 
Saskatchewan 
Mei sas: ee eee es. COR Ne Reale ale. 8 217 118 96 84 26 15 22 
WiGINeD Ey ear rete Sai Ra ae tant a pl i 70 12 42 11 2 10 7 
PR Gales. her a ae ae che eee 287 30 138 95 28 25 29 
Alberta 
Ment $2: Ste Seer ts cet. ee. Mls OREN. Bee 268 30 124 72 17 jl 61 
NVIGiRGI ghee pee Ne i VR ads ad at 134 16 86 27 5 6 15 
TO tal Pe eae. |. ce Ae a, dee aes eae ee 402 46 210 99 22 17 76 
British Columbia 
OY 5 aaa ae tie ash anna PN kN AG eel a Wk A er: aR Re ieee, Re 297 26 182 69 22 7 41 
Women ted... hs ra eee eT... SEES 136 10 84 27 14 1 26 
Dotaleeee eee Sr a ens eles oe 433 36 266 $6 36 8 67 
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charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with the 
Dominion in the cost of machinery and equip- 
ment purchases. All other costs are paid by 
the Dominion with funds from the War 
Appropriation. 


From its inception up to June 30, 1945, the 
gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
Training has been as follows: 


Traimme in} Industrycicss..t 273,612 
Army Tradesmen........... 48,952 
Navy Tradesmen............ 9,051 
CALE. “Wradesmen, ios as. « 65,211 


Rehabilitation (Discharged 
persons from the Forces)... 12,090 
Students 


SEP VMS geese Ray 416,565 

Of the types of training that have been 
provided during the past few years as listed 
above, the following are being discontinued, 
except where there is particular need in a 
special type of industry, such as, the building 
trades and the textile industry: 

(1) Pre-employment classes 

(2) Part-time classes 

(3) Plant Schools 

(4) Training of tradesmen for the Armed 

Forces. 


With this issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
monthly publication of the tables dealing with 
training for the Armed Forces, training in 
industry and pre-employment training has 
been discontinued, but the rehabilitation train- 
ing of discharged members of the Forces has 
been expanded under three tables: (1) to show 
those who are being trained on the job with 
individual employers in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, (2) those who have 
been enrolled for a correspondence course or 
who have registered for pre-matriculation 
training prior to entering a university or 
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qualify for certain occupations, and (3) pre- 
employment training given in schools. These 
include provincial and municipal vocational 
schools, private trade schools and business 
colleges, special C.V.T. vocational training 
centres. 

As of June 30 there were still under training 
in all provinces in full-time pre-employment 
schools, 38 men and 116 women; the majority 
of the latter comprise women enrolled in 
classes to train as stenographers for the 
Dominion Civil Service and in special classes 
to train as social welfare aides. The number 
of employed persons enrolled in part-time 
classes throughout the Dominion at the end 
of June was 88 and on the same date there 
were still under training 743 Army Tradesmen 
(largely comprised of clerks and young soldiers 
under the Canadian Technical Training Corps) 
and 25 Naval tradesmen. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The total number of discharged members 
of the Forces enrolled on June 30 in all types 
of training was 4,618, an increase of only 72 
during the month. The field and supervisory 
staff has been substantially increased in most 
of the provinces, and additional appointments 
are being made, as qualified persons both men 
and women are being discharged from the 
Forces. Squadron Officer Marion Graham, 
who has recently been discharged from the 
Women’s Division of the R.C.A.F., has been 
appointed Dominion Supervisor of Women’s 
Training and assumes her duties at the begin- 
ning of August. 

As buildings suitable for training purposes 
become surplus to Navy, Army or Air Force 
requirements, these are being turned over by 
War Assets Corporation; the same holds good 
for machine tools and other items of equip- 
ment, but the process is extremely slow, and 
the program still lacks the necessary buildings 
and equipment in many areas. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


A HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

The articles on strikes and lockouts, formerly 
included in this section, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1008, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-em- 
ployee relations which are normally exclusively 
within the provincial field to the extent con- 
sidered necessary to cover adequately employ- 
ers and employees in industries “essential to 
the efficient prosecution of the war”, but with- 
out attempting to include other industry: which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own deci- 
sion as to whether or not they shall be brought 
under the Regulations. 


alkane for Certification 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Under the Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations 


Mae Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during 
the month of July. During this period the 
Board received nine applications, held three 
hearings, issued ten certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected one appli- 
cation, ordered two representation votes, and 
gave decisions in three appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


(1) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Michigan Central - Railroad, (Canada Divi- 
-sion) (New York Central Railroad Company, 
Lessee) St. Thomas, Ontario. (L.G., March, 
1945, p. 289). The Union and Mr. F. A. Collin 
were certified as bargaining representatives 
for the road train conductors employed by 
the Michigan Central Railroad (Canada Divi- 
-sion) (New York Central Company, Lessee) 


St. Thomas, Ontario. Conductors employed in 
yard service were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. 

(2) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Wabash Railroad Company, Lines East of 
Detroit (Buffalo Division) St. Thomas, On- 
tario. (L.G., March, 1945, p. 290). The Union 
and Mr. F. J. Kileen were certified as bar- 
gaining representatives for the road train con- 
ductors employed by the Wabash Railroad 
Company, Lines East of Detroit (Buffalo Divi- 
sion) St. Thomas, Ontario. Conductors in 
yard service were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. 

(3) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Pere Marquette Railroad Company (Cana- 
dian Division) St. Thomas, Ontario. (L.G., 
March, 1945, p. 290). The Union and Mr. 
F. E. Crawford were e¢ertified as bargaining 
representatives for the road train conductors 
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employed by the Pere Marqueite Railroad 
Company (Canadian Division) St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Conductors employed in yard ser- 
viee were excluded from the bargaining unit. 

In each of these three cases a representative 
vote of the employees affected was taken by 
an official of the Board, following a public 
hearing by the Board. 

(4) The Oshawa Railway and Thousand 
Islands Railway Clerical Association and 
Oshawa Railway Company, Oshawa, Ontario, 
(subsidiary of Canadian National Railways) 
(L.G., May, 1945, p. 665). The Union and 
Messrs. Nelson Whinfield and Thomas 
Driscoll were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for clerks, accountant, yard fore- 
man and clerk, shed foreman, cashier, rate 
clerks, claims and correspondence clerks, 
billers, yard clerks, cartage and posting clerks, 
inward clerks, claims inspector and_ billing 
clerk, stenographers, assistant biller and advice 
clerk, checkers, and janitrix in the freight 
office, the storekeeper-timekeeper in the stores 
. department, superintendent’s secretary, drafts- 
man and relief despatcher in the superinten- 
dent’s office. Certification followed a public 
hearing by the Board and an investigation of 
the application by an Officer of the Board. 


(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, and Kingcome Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., May, 1945, 
p. 665). Following an investigation of the 
application by an Officer of the Board, the 
Union and Messrs. J. M. Smith, and H. Sipes 
were certified as bargaining represeatatives 
for the unlicensed crew members of the deck, 
engine room, and steward’s departments of 
vessels operated from Pacific Coast ports by 
the Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Masters, mates and engineers 
were excluded from the bargaining unit. 


(6) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Marine 
Imdustries Limited, Leaf Barges Division, 
Sorel, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1945, p. 829). The 
Union and Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. Ferguson, 
C. E. Lenton and Theodore Roy were certified 
as bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 
personnel employed on vessels operated by 
Marine Industries Limited, Leaf Barges Divi- 
sion, Sorel, P.Q. Certification followed an in- 
vestigation of the application by an Officer of 
the Board. 


(7) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Division 
199, and Canadian National Railways (lighter- 
age), Moncton, N.B. (L.G., July, 1945, p. 962). 
Following an investigation of the application 
by an Officer of the Board, the Union and 
Messrs. A. R. Mosher, J. E. McGuire, F. H. 
Gillespie, F. D. Nicoll, J. A. Helder and L. B. 
Lang were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for the employees of the Canadian 
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National Railways engaged in lighterage opera- 
tions at Halifax, N.S. The Marine Superin- 
tendent, Pier Supervisor and Assistant Super- 
intendent, and Deck Maintainer were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 

(8) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Division 
No. 59, and Canadian National Railways, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., July, 1945, p. 962). The 
Union and Messrs. T. McGregor, J. H. White- 
man, H. Allison, James Detweller, and John A. 
McDonald were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the employees, comprising the 
grain door gang, employed by the Canadian 
National Railways, Vancouver, B.C. The fore- 
man was excluded from the bargaining unit. 
Certification followed an investigation of the 
application by an Officer of the Board. 


(9) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, and Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Following an investi- 
gation of the application by an Officer of the 
Board, the Union and Messrs. J. M. Smith, 
H. Sipes, and G. H. Taylor were certified as 
bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 
crew members in the deck, engine room and 
steward’s departments of vessels operated from 
Pacific Coast Ports, by Vancouver Barge 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Masters, mates and engineers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 

(10) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, and Victoria Tug Company Limited, 
Victoria, B-C. The Union and Messrs. J. M. 
Smith and H. Sipes were certified as bargain- 
ing representatives for the unlicensed crew 
members in the deck, engine room and stew- 
ard’s departments of vessels operated by the 
Victoria Tug Company Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
Masters, mates and engineers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. Certification fol- 
lowed an investigation of the application by 
an Officer of the Board. 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Vancouver Branch, Pacific District, 
and Vancouver Tug Boat Company, Limited, 
Vaneouyer, BC Gu.Gs July. 1945. sp, 962). 
Following an investigation of the application 
by an Officer of the Board, the Board decided 
that-the application could not be entertained 
for the reason that it had not been shown that 
the applicant union acted with the authority 
of the majority of the employees affected as 
prescribed by the Regulations. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


(1) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Northern Alberta Railway Company, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta (L.G., June, 1945, p. 829). The 
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eligible voters are the employees in the 
Mechanical and Stores Departments of the 
Northern Alberta Railway Company, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. The Board decided that the em- 
ployees in the Mechanical and Stores Depart- 
ments affected by the application would 
constitute one unit and that a vote of the 
employees affected be conducted by an officer 
of the Board, the name of the applicant union 
as well as the name of the intervening union, 
the International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse and Railroad Shop 
Labourers appearing on the ballot. 

(2) Brotherhood of Maintenance and Way 
Employees and Canadian National Railways, 
Western Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba, (grain 
door repairmen at Lakehead Terminals) GLi.Grus 
June, 1945, p. 829). Those eligible to vote are 
the carpenters employed as grain door repair- 
men at Lakehead Terminals of the Canadian 
National Railways. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Investigation 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed crew members in deck, engine room 
and steward’s department on vessels operating 
from Pacific coast ports of the Vancouver 
Barge Transportation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed crew members in deck, engine room 
and steward’s department on vessels operated 
by the Victoria Tug Company, Victoria, B.C. 

8. Canadian Air Lines Dispatchers Associa- 
tion on behalf of Flight Control Officers (alter- 
nate title ‘“dispatchers”) and assistants of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of bus drivers, truck drivers, mechanics, 
office clerk and coach cleaner employed by 
Canadian National Transportation Company 
Limited, Hornepayne, Ontario. 

5. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers on behalf of plant workers and outside 
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maintenance men employed by the Maritime 
Electric Company Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.E.LI. 

6. Amalgamated ‘Association of Street, Hlec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Local 1374, on behalf of employees 
of Western Canada Greyhound Lines Limited, 
Calgary, Alberta, employed in the four western 
provinces. 

7 Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel in deck, engine room 
and steward’s departments on ocean going 
vessels owned and/or operated by the Imperial 
Oil Limited, Marine Departments, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

8. Canadian Seamen’s Unioneon behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel in deck, engine room, 
and steward’s departments on vessels owned 
and/or operated by the British American Cil 
Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

9. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of the 
unlicensed personnel in deck, engine room, and 
steward’s departments on vessels owned and/or 
operated by the Diamond Steamship Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


The Board issued reasons for judgment in 
the following Appeal Cases: 

(1) Union Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 18, appellant, and Western Dominion Coal 
Mines Limited, Taylorton, Saskatchewan, res- 
pondent. and Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ 
Union (Taylorton Division) intervener respon- 
dent. 

(2) Selkirk Foundry Workers’ Unit, One 
Big Union, appellant, and Manitoba Steel 
Foundries Limited, Selkirk, Manitoba, respon- 
dent. and International Moulder and Foundry 


Workers’ Union of North America (Local 
402), intervener respondent. 
(3) Seavenging and Incinerator Employees 


~ 


Unit, One Big Union, appellant, and tlre Cor- 
poration of the City of Winnipeg, respondent, 
and the Federation of Civic Employees, inter- 
vener respondent. 


Between: United Mine Workers of America, District 18 (Petitioner) 
Appellant, and Western Dominion Coal Mines, Limited, Taylorton, 
Sask., Respondent, and Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ Union (Taylorton 
Division) (Intervener) Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman, 
A. H. Brown, and Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, 
Deschamps, Complin, Hills, Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the United Mine Workers, 
District 18, from the decision of the Saskat- 
chewan Wartime Labour Relations Board 


rejecting an application made by the appellant 
om Feb. 27, 1945, for certification of bargaining 
representatives on behalf of employees of the 
company because of the existence of a col- 
lective agreement entered into on Feb. 18, 
1945, between the company and the Saskat- 
chewan Coal Miners’ Union on behalf of the 
same employees. 
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The decision of the Saskatchewan Board was 
based on the provisions of Section 9 of the 
Regulations, the effect of which is to consti- 
tute a bar to the election of new bargaining 
representatives and an application for certifi- 
cation until after ten months of the term of 
a subsisting collective agreement. 

The agreement in question of Feb. 13, 1945, 
was negotiated to replace an agreement entered 
into between the company and the Saskat- 
chewan Coal Miners’ Union, dated Aug. 21, 
1939, containing a closed shop provision and 
which had been amended by the parties on 
occasions in the interim. 

Negotiations for the completion of a new 
agreement were initiated between the repre- 
sentatives of the Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ 
Union in October, 1944, and were carried on 
down to the date of the new agreement on 
Feb. 13, 1945, in the course of which meetings 
of the employees were called by public notice 
by the representatives of the Union for the 
purpose of discussion of the terms of agree- 
ment under negotiation. On the other hand 
the appellant union did not attempt organiza- 
tion among the employees before the final 
stage of negotiation of the new agreement and 
bargaining representatives were not elected 
by that organization until Feb. 18, 1945. The 
appellant explains the delay in its attempt at 
organization on the grounds of an earlier 
undertaking given in the course of a strike 
settlement made in Sept., 1939, and a decision 
made again by it in the fall of 1944, to refrain 
from organization of the employees of the 
company in favour of the Saskatchewan Coa] 
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Miners’ Union during the period of the war 
and charges that bad faith on the part of the 
latter union and the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, by reason of the affiliation of that 
union with the Federation during the period of 
the war in breach of the same strike settle- 
ment, led to the later decision to attempt 
organization. 

Whatever substance there may be in these 
charges, the fact remains that the appellant 
did not attempt organization until the final 
stage of negotiation of the agreement nor until 
a date which was too late to permit it to elect 
bargaining representatives and apply for 
certification before the company and the 
intervener had consummated the new agree- 
ment on Feb. 13, 1945, after a protracted 
period of negotiation. The Board is of opinion 
that in view of all the circumstances the 
agreement should stand and that the election 
of new bargaining representatives and the 
application are therefore out of order in point 
of time. 

Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal is 
dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, July 17, 1945. 


M. A. MacPherson, Esq., K.C., John 
Stokaluk, Esq., Pat Conroy. Esq., for (Peti- 
tioner) Appellant; W. W. Lynd, Esq., K.C., 
Ant a. TP urier alee Eee Nord, Esq., for 
Respondent; E. Smith, Esq., J. J. Smart, Esq., 
N. Jennings Esq., for (Intervener) ‘Respondent. 


Between: Selkirk Foundry Workers’ Unit, O.B.U.— (Petitioner) Appellant, 


and Manitoba Steel Foundries, 
and International Moulders & 


Limited, Selkirk, Man., Respondent, 
Foundry Workers Union of North 


America, Local No. 402 (Intervener) Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Hills, 
Harmegnies, Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal taken by the Selkirk Foundry 
Workers’ Unit, O.B.U., from a decision of the 
Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Board 
rejecting an application made by the Union 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
of employees of the Manitoba Steel, Foundries, 
Limited, following a vote, ordered by and 
taken under the direction of that Board, and 
from a refusal of the said Board to order a 
second vote on the application of the Union. 

On the vote the Union did not obtain the 
support of a majority of the employees in the 


bargaining unit and even if effect were given 
to its present objections as to the count of 
certain ballots, this would not affect the result. 
While objections are also taken to the manner 
of conducting the vote, the scrutineer of the 
appellant union signed a certificate following 
the balloting that the same had been con- 
ducted in a fair and reasonable manner and no 
evidence was submitted to the contrary effect 
to satisfy the Board that the vote was con- 
ducted in a manner prejudicial to the appel- 
lant or otherwise than in a fair and proper 
manner. While the appellant in making appli- 
cation to the Manitoba Board for a second 
vote claimed unfair interference on the part 
of the company in the election and unfair 
electioneering practices om the part of tho 
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intervening union and bases its appeal on the 
refusal of the Manitoba Board ‘to give effect 
to this contention, these charges were not 
substantiated by evidence before the Mani- 
toba Board nor was evidence submitted to 
show that the result of the vote was affected 
by these alleged actions. 
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Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Dated at Ottawa, July 18, 1945. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
for the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) 


Between: Scavenging and Incinerator Employees Unit, O.B.U. (Petitioner) 
Appellant, and The Corporation of the City of Winnipeg, Respondent 


and The Federation of Civic Employees, 


The Board consisted of Vice-Chairman, A. H. 
Brown, and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, 
Hills, Harmegnies, Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Board 
refusing the application of the appellant 
Union for establishment of a grievance pro- 
cedure pursuant to Sections 17 and 18 of the 
Regulations to dispose of a grievance of 
employees represented by the union and aris- 
ing out of the promotion by the Corporation 
of the City of Winnipeg of an employee to 
fill the position of foreman in the Street Clean- 
ing and Scavenging Department of the City. 
At the time this appointment was made in 
the fall of 1944, the representatives of the 
union were negotiating a new collective agree- 
ment on behalf of the employees in this divi- 
sion with the city authorities to replace an 
agreement between the city and the Com- 
mittee of Civic Employees which had termin- 
ated on Feb. 29, 1944. 


While the agreement was not in effect at 
the time the appointment was made, both the 
city authorities and the intervener which had 


(Intervener) Respondent. 


been a party to the former agreement state 
that the appointment complained of was made 
in accordance with its seniority provision: 
“by the employee in the same department 
who has served longest in the next grade 
junior to the position vacant.” These parties 
further state that in making the appointment 
the matter was considered successively by the 
department heads, the legislative and recep- 
tion committee and the adjustment committee 
of the Council and by the City Council itself. 

The Manitoba Board decided that it had no 
authority under the Regulations to intervene 
to establish a grievance procedure under sec- 
tions 17 and 18 of the Regulations since there 
was no collective agreement in effect at the 
time the appointment was made and as the 
matters involved were not matters involved 
in the negotiations of a new agreement. This 
Board is in agreement with the decision of 
the Manitoba Board. 


The appeal is, therefore, dismissed. 
Dated at Ottawa, July 19, 1945. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


for the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National). 





Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provide for conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where nego- 
tiations for an agreement following certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives, or negotia- 
tion for the renewal of an existing agreement, 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days. Disputes of this nature are referred to 
the Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Provin- 
cial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. A 
Conciliation Officer is then appointed to confer 
with the parties and endeavours to effect an 
agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is unable 
to bring about settlement of the matters in 
dispute and reports that in his view an agree- 


ment might be facilitated by the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour forthwith. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on 
the matters in dispute and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During July reports were received from six 
Boards of Conciliation :— 

Concerning Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Arvida, P.Q., and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés d’Aluminium. 
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Concerning Boeing Aircraft of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Aeronautical 
Mechanics, Lodge 756, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

Concerning Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, and 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 


craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of - 


America, (U.A.W.-C.I.0.) Local 195. 

Concerning Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Local 240. 

Concerning Imperial Optical Co., Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 514 United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America. 


Concerning H. Krug Furniture Co., Ltd.,: 


Kitchener, Ont., and Local No. 8, Canadian 
Aircraft Workers Association. 

Concerning Motor Products 
Windsor, Ont., and United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (U.A.W—C.1.0.) Local No. 195. 

Concerning St. Clair Processing Company, 
Sarnia, Ont., and United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers. 

Concerning Dominion Button Company, 
Kitchener, Ont., and National Union of Tex- 
tile Workers. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During July nine Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted :— 


Oanadian Marconi Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q.—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Marconi Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
and the Commercial Telegraphers Union, 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 59, 
was fully constituted on July 17 with the 
appointment of Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, Ont., as Chairman of the Board on the 
joint recommendation of the two other mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. W. A. Merrill; K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, 
Ont., were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively, 

Dominion Fabrics, Limited, Dunnville, Ont. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to dea] 
with a dispute between Dominion Fabrics, 
Limited, Dunnville, Ont., and Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee, Local 215 CCT, wis 
fully constituted on July 18, with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. A. Brady, Toronto, Ont., as Chair- 
man of the Board who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. James L. McLennan and 
Bora Laskin, both of Toronto, were appointed 
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on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

Frost and Wood Company ‘Limited, Plant 
No. 1, Smith’s Falls, Ont—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with the dispute 
between the Frost and Wood Company 
Limited, Plant No. 1, Smith’s Falls, Ontario, 
and United Steel Workers of America, Local 
3140, was fully constituted on July 7 with the 
appointment of Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, Ont., as Chairman of the Board who 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board.. Mr. D. P. 
Cruikshank, Ottawa, Ont., and Mr. Henry L. 
Carthwright, Kingston, Ont., were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. ; 

Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, 
Limited, London, Ont—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
Canada Limited, London, Ont., and United 
Textile Workers of Canada, Local 22, was 
fully constituted on July 9, with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, 
Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the Board, who 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Messrs. 
N. L. Matthews, K.C., and Irving Himel, both 
of Toronto, were appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

Truscon Steel Corporation of Canada 
Limited, Windsor, Ont—The Board of Con- 
cillation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Truscon Steel Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., and the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO) Local 195, was fully 
constituted on July 26, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, 
Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the Board, who 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
Bruce Clause, Kingsville, Ont., and Mr. Bora 
Laskin, Toronto, Ont., were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. a 

John Inglis Company Limited, (Ordnance 
Division), Toronto, Ont—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between John Inglis Company Limited, 
(Ordnance Division), Toronto, Ont., and Local 
2800 United Steelworkers of America, was 
fully constituted on July 26, with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge W. D. Roach, 
Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the Board who 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
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the other two members of the Board. Messrs. 
E. MacAulay Dillon and H. Orliffe both of 
Toronto were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

A. R. Kaufman, Kitchener, Ont—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the A. R. Kaufman, Kitchener, 
Ont., and United Rubber Workers of America. 
was fully constituted on July 23, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge W. T. 
Robb, Orangeville, Ont., as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joimmt recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board. Mr. L. Matthews, Toronto, Ont. 
and Mr. A. Williams, Oshawa, Ont., were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Atkins Stage Lines Limited, Chilliwack, 
B.C—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Atkins Stage 
Lines Limited, Chilliwack, B.C. and Division 
101, Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, was fully constituted on July 24, 
with the appointment of Mr. J. Howard Har- 
man, Victoria, B.C. as Chairman of the Board 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Messrs. Alan M. Russell and R. K. Gervin 
both of Vancouver were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Local 113, United Rubber Workers of America, 
was fully constituted on July 11, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge W. D. 
Roach, Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
. the Board.: Mr. Neil Petersen, Toronto, Ont., 
and Mr. A. Williams, Oshawa, Ont., were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During July seven Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted :— 


Concerning Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO). 
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Concerning Fahralloy Corporation of Can- 
ada Limited, Orillia, Ont., and United Elec- 
trical Radio & Machine Workers of America, 
Local 511. 

Concerning Canadian Bridge Company, 
Plants 1 and 2, Walkerville, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2471. 

Concerning Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 
pany Limited, (Aircraft. Division), Fort 
William, Ont., and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Aircraft, Lodge 719. 

Concerning Fairfield & Son Limited, Winni- 
peg. Man., and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Local 459. 

Concerning Port Arthur Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Port Arthur, Ont., and Industrial Union 
of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, Local 11. 

Concerning Walker Metal Products Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., and International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (UAW-CIO), 
Local 195. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful conclusion of negotiations and the sign- 
ing of an agreement:— 

Concerning Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Lim- 
ited, Saint John, N.B. and Sugar Refinery 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 2—H. R. Peiti- 
grove, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Bryce Bakeries, Limited, Bran- 
don, Man. and Canadian Bakery Workers, 
Local No. 1—Thomas Williams, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Canada Bread Company Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont., and Amalgamated Bakers 
& Confectioners of Toronto—F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning J. Fred Williamson Limited, 
Saint John, NB., and Industrial Union of 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Local No. 3—H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Lim- 
ited, St. James, Man., and Spitfire, Lodge 741, 
International Association of Machinists— 
Thomas Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Morton Engineering & Drydock, 
Quebec, P.Q., and Union Canadienne des 
Chaudronniers et Constructeurs de Navires 
en fer—L. Pépin, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning McGavin Bakeries Limited, 
Brandon, Man. and Canadian Bakery 
Workers’, Local No. 1, C.C.L—Thomas 


Williams, Conciliation Officer. 
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Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to | 


confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases:— 

Concerning Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 
Falconbridge, Ont., and Sudbury Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union, Local 598—William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited, Kingston, Ont., and Local 54, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists—James 
Hutcheon, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Carborundum Com- 
pany Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., and Local 


819, International Union, Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning Canadian Top & Body Corpora- 
tion, Tilbury, Ont., and International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (UAW-CIO) 
—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. — 

Concerning Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural _ Implement Workers of Am. 
(UAW-CIO)—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Goderich Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Goderich, Ont., and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters & Joiners of America, Local 
2622—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 
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Concerning Park Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, Division 159—R. Trepanier, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Concerning Perfect Circle Company Lim- 
ited, Leaside, Ont., and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2729—George Fenwick, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Sunshine Waterloo Company 
Limited, Waterloo, Ont., and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 3292—H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Thermoid Mould & Tool Works. 
Limited, Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Frank Waterhouse Company, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild Inc—G. R. Currie, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Concerning John Bertrand & Sons Com- 
pany and the Pratt & Whitney Company of 
Canada and the International Association of 
Machinists, Valley City Lodge, Local 1740— 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

McCord Corporation, Windsor, Ontario — 
With regard to the case concerning the 
McCord Corporation, Windsor, Ontario, and 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 195, (see Larour GAZETTE, 
July 19, 1945, page 965), the Union has with- 
drawn its application fior conciliation and the 
case is thereby suspended. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Arvida, P.Q., and Syndicat National des Employes de Aluminum 


On June 30 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Arvida, 
P.Q., and Syndicat National des Employes 
de Aluminum. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice C. G. ‘MacKinnon, Montreal, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Walter A. 
Merrill, K:C., and Theodoré Lesperance, K.C., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited, Arvida, Quebec 
(Employer), and Syndicat National des 
Employes de L’Aluminum (Employees). 


The first question to be decided is .the 
formal objection raised by the attorney for 
the company as to the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Conciliation. 

This objection is based on the pretension 
that the Syndicat did not give to the company 
a formal notice as required under the pro- 
visions of Order P-C. 1003 with a view to 
requiring the company to enter into negotia- 
tions for proposed amendments to the existing 
agreement that the Syndicat wanted. 

The attorney for the company submitted 
that the notice given by the Syndicat was 
irregular in that it first signified its intention 
to renew the agreement and then went on to 
express its intention to negotiate amend- 
ments to it; also that it was late as having 
been given only on the 15th of December, 
1944, when the agreement was to terminate 
on the 31st of December, 1944. The attorney 
for the company maintained that under the 
terms of Article 16 P.C. 1003 this notice 
should have been given at the latest ten 
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clear days before the two months preceding 
the date of expiry of the contract. 

This objection appears to us to be based 
on too rigorous an interpretation of the terms 
of the notice as well as of the provisions of 
P.C. 1003. This notice read as follows:— 


Arvida, P.Q., le 15 décembre, 1944 


Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
a/s Monsieur R. H. Skelton, 
Gérant des Usines, 

Arvida, Qué. 


MONSIEUR: 
Le 25 aofit 1937, ’Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, ‘signait avec le Syndicat 


National des Employés de Aluminum d’Ar- 
vida, inc. une convention collective qui expl- 
rait le 31 décembre 1938. Mais en vertu 
d’une clause de renouvellement automatique 
qu’elle comportait, cette convention s'est re- 
nouvelée d’année en année jusqu’a date. Le 
Syndicat ne veut pas cette année encore rom- 
pre cette entente qui a apporté aux ouvriers 
d’Arvida des avantages appréciables. 

Le Syndicat veut cependant faire amender 
la convention sur plusieurs points que nous 
vous avons déja exposés. Nous regrettons 
que la Compagnie n’ait pas cru devoir se 
rendre & notre demande souvent répétée. 

Si d’ici dix jours, délai fixé par la loi, la 
Compagnie n’a pas commencé les négocia- 
tions au sujet de ces amendements, nous 
verrons 4 ce que la loi suive son cours. 


We are of the opinion that this notice read 
in its entirety indicates sufficiently the inten- 
tion on the part of the Syndicate to renew the 
agreement subject to certain amendments then 
under discussion between the parties. The 
notice refers expressly to the law and it appears 
clear to us that it sufficiently expressed the 
intention of the Syndicat to enter into dis- 
cussions for the renewal of the contract in 
accordance with the dispositions of the law. 

Article 16 of P.C. 1003 is as follows:— 

Either party to a collective agreement 
may, on ten clear days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two months prior to the expiry 
date, and both parties shall thereupon enter 
into such negotiations in good faith and 
make every reasonable effort to secure such 

a renewal. 


We also believe that. it would be interpreting 
this article too rigorously to say that the 
notice should be given ‘ten clear days before 
the period of two months preceding the expiry 
date of the contract. We are of the opinion 
that under the terms of this article it is 
sufficient that the demand be made during 
the period of two months preceding the date 
of expiry. In the present case the notice 
was given on the 15th of December, 1944, 
and the date of the expiry of the contract was 
the 3lst of December, 1944. Consequently the 
notice was given in sufficient time to permit 
the parties to enter into negotiations during 
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the period established by law to commence 
such negotiations. 


For these reasons we believe that the 
Syndicate has sufficiently complied with the 
requirements of the law and we are of the 
opinion that the board is justified in taking 
cognizance of the differences between the 
parties and in making a report thereon, 

During the hearing the parties met together 
separately and went over \the proposed 
amended contracts submitted respectively by 


the company and the Syndicat and reached 


an agreement on certain clauses but there were 
others on which no agreement could be arrived 
at. 

The draft contract attached hereto, based 
on P-3 the contract submitted by the Syndicat, 
contains Sections 1, 11, sub-sections 1, 2, 3, 
5 and 6 of Section III, Section IV, Section VI, 
Section VII, Section VIII, Section IX, Sec- 
tion X, Section XI, Section XII and Section 
XIII which were all agreed upon. Section 
XII sub-section 2 in the attached agreement 
has been redrafted by the Board in accord- 
ance with its understanding of what the parties 
had mutually accepted. 

Sub-section 4 of Section III was not agreed 
on by the Company. 

The Board recommends that this sub-section 
4 be accepted. This so-called check-off clause 
leaves any employee free to sign it or not as 
he may see fit and it is not to be inaugurated 


-unless 50 per cent or more of the employees 


covered by the agreement have signed an 
authorization directing the company to deduct 
from the employee’s pay each month the 
amount owing by the employee to the Syndicat 
in monthly or special fees. It also provides 
for compensation to the Company for cost 
incurred by the extra work involved to an 
amount not to exceed 5 per cent of the sums 
collected. 

The Board also recommends that sub-sec- 
tion 5 of Section V in the draft agreement be 
replaced by the following sub-section 5: 

Discrimination :— 

Regarding the above paragraphs Nos. 1, 
2s he and 4, ‘relating to employment, promoting 
ete., should an employee feel that he has 
been discriminated against, it is his privilege 
to take the matter up in the manner provided 
jnesaeetian XIV (B)_ sub-sections a, b, ce 
and d. 


Sub-section 6 of this Section V should con- 
sequently be deleted. 

There is not sufficient evidence before the 
Board to enable it to recommend that if the 
decision of a Works Manager is not satis- 
factory that the parties should proceed to 
arbitration. If this method of dealing with 
grievances as to employment, promotion, etc., 
does not prove satisfactory the question can 
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always be reopened when discussing the re- 
newal of the present contract at its termina- 
tion. 

It is recommended that Section VI, sub- 
section 3 of the attached draft agreement 
should be replaced by the following section 
which is similar to that contained in the 
agreement between the Company and the 
Syndicat known as Isle Maligne Agreement 
filed as exhibit P-10:— 

The Company will, as promptly as is reason- 
ably possible, prepare and have available for 
inspection by the Syndicate a list showing the 
seniority of all employees cover ed by this agree- 
ment, and will revise such list at least once 
every twelve (12) months. 

it is considered that the company should 
not be asked to furnish a list of its employees 
outside the plant and as long as this infor- 
mation is available at the company’s office 
the Syndicat can have communication of the 
list with very little trouble. 

The Board also recommends that Section 
XIV of the draft agreement be replaced by 
the following :— 


Section XIV (a) Works Grievance Committee 
and Grievance Committees 


GENERAL UNDERSTANDING 


1. The parties of the Agreement shall form 
a works Grievance Committee and Depart- 
mental Grievance Committee, the functions of 
which will be:— 


FUNCTIONS OF Works GrIBVANCE COMMITTEE 
AND DEPARTMENTAL GRIEVANCE COMMITTER 


(a) To provide a recognized and direct 
channel of communications between the 
employees and the management. 

(6) To promote in the Works a spirit of 
co-operation. 

(c) To improve the efficiency of the Works 
and the contentment of the employees 
engaged therein. 

(dq) The examination of grievances, either 

individual or general that may be 

brought to the notice of the Committees 
in accordance with the grievance pro- 

cedure outlined in Section XIV (b). 

The consideration of any matters. re- 

ferred to the Works Grievance Sos 

mittee by the management. 


(e 


a 


CoMPOSITION OF CoM MITTEES 


2. The Committees shall be composed of an 
equal number of representatives; half will be 
appointed by the Company and half by the 
Syndicat. The Works Grievance Committee 
shall be composed of :— 

6 employees appointed by the Company 
6 employees appointed by the Syndicat. 
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A department Grievance Committee shall 
be appointed for each of the following divi- 
sions with membership as indicated below:— 


limminmn Plight 24. /8% Ae Ser 4 
Carbon Plant and Alpaste........ 4 
Electrical Department. .. 0.242. 2. 4 
Mechanical Department........... 6 
Ore Plants and. Fluonide,:...:....% 6 


The number of committees and the number 
of members of each may be revised from time 
to time by mutual consent to conform with 
operating conditions. 


Ricuts or Commirren MumMpBers 


3. It is agreed by the Company that em- 
ployees’ representatives shall be free to dis- 
charge their duties in an independent manner 
without fear that their individual relations 
with the Company may be affected in any way 
by any action taken by them in good faith 
while acting in a representative capacity. 


By-Laws 


4. The by-laws covering the working of these 
Committees shall be formulated by the Works 
Grievance Committee when appointed. 


Section XIV (b) Grievance Procedure 


1. Any employee or former employee having 
cause for complaint may present his case for 
investigation and consideration within 10 days 
of the occurrence by strictly following the 
procedure outlined below:— 


(a) The employee shall, in the first instance, 
take up the matter personally or accom- 
panied by an employee of his choice, or 
a representative of the syndicate, with 
his foreman. 

(b) Failing satisfactory solution within 48 
hours, the case may be submitted to the 
general foreman or supervisor of the 
department within the next 48 hours, at 
which time the case shall be reduced 
to writing. At this time, the employee 
may be accompanied by a fellow- 
employee or a representative of the 
syndicate. 

(c) Failing satisfactory solution within 48 
hours the case may be submitted 
promptly for review to his Departmental 
Grievance Committee for its recommen- 
dation to the Superintendent. 

(d) Failing satisfactory solution within 48 
hours from the date of this appeal, the 
case may be presented in writing, 
directly or through a representative of 
the employee’s own choice, to the Works 
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Manager, who shall render his decision 
within seven days of the submission of 
the case, or refer it to the Works Griev- 
ance Committee for recommendation 
before he renders a final decision. In 
the event of the final decision of the 
Works Manager on any grievance other 
than those falling under the provisions 
of Section V hereof, not being considered 
satisfactory the question may be re- 
ferred to arbitration as provided for in 
the following sub-paragraphs. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as 
permitting an arbitration on any point 
covered by Section V of this agreement; 


DEALING WITH MISINTERPRETATION OR VIOLA- 
TION OF THE AGREEMENT 


(e) Where an employee, or the Syndicate 
on behalf of an employee, alleges that 
there has been misinterpretation or 
violation of this agreement, the differ- 
ence between the parties shall be re- 
ferred to a Board in the manner and 
under conditions as hereinafter pre- 
scribed. The request for a board shall 
be made in writing within five days of 
the decision in the preceding step. 


The Syndicate and the Company shall 
each appoint one representative to a 
board of three members and these two 
representatives shall appoint a third 
member who shall act as chairman. 


Should the representatives appointed 
by the Syndicate and the Company fail 
to agree within five days upon the 
appointment of a third member, the 
Minister of Labour of the Dominion of 
Canada shall be requested to appoint a 
third member. 


Within three days from the date of 
the appointment of the complete board, 
a written stipulation signed by the em- 
ployee concerned, or by the Syndicate 
on behalf of the employee concerned, 
shall be presented to the Board. Such 
stipulation shall contain a statement of 
the specific issue in dispute and a brief 
statement of the position of the Syndi- 
cate on the question at issue. 


The Syndicate and the Company shall 
each pay the expenses of its representa- 
tive, and the expenses and/or fees of 
the third member shall be paid equally 
by the Syndicate and the Company. 


In any case under dispute the pre- 
sumption shall be, until proof to the 
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contrary, that the provisions of this 
Agreement have not been violated nor 
misinterpreted, and no decision shall 
have a retroactive effect. The findings 
of the majority of the board, rendered 
within the scope of its jurisdiction, shall 
be final and binding upon all parties 
concerned, but in no case shall the 
board, alter, modify or amend any part 
of this agreement. 

(f) The company recognizes the right of 
any employee to request a hearing with 
any one of its officers, up to and in- 
cluding the Works Manager. These 
officers reserve the right to refuse such 
a hearing if the employee has not fol- 
lowed the above-mentioned procedure. 


Notre—All time intervals quoted above are 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays or an 
approved absence. 

It is recommended that Sections 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 of P-4 as attached or as 
were mutually amended at the discussions be- 
tween the parties held between the 8th and 
18th of June, form part of the proposed 
amendments as an appendix to the existing 
contract. ' 

It is not recommended that the Syndicate’s 
request for an extra man in the pot-room be 
allotted to the machines to break the ends of 
the pots as in the opinion of the board there 
is not sufficient evidence before it to determine 
that such an extra man is necessary. 


In the opinion of the Board Sections 12 to 
15 of P-4 deal with matters which shouid be 
referred to the Wartime Labour Board and as 
the Syndicate has expressed its intention of 
making application to the Board for its con- 
sideration of these items this Board does not 
consider that it has sufficient information or 
knowledge of the technical matters involved 
so that it can make any recommendation on 
these points. ; 

As regards Section 16 of P-4 dealing with 
the atmospheric conditions in the plant no 
recommendation will be made as this question 
is still under discussion between the parties. 

On the 11th of June the delay within which 
the present Board of Conciliation was to make 
its report was extended for a period of three 
weeks. 

(sgd.) C. GorpoN MACKINNON, 


Chairman. 


(sgd.) THEoporE LESPERANCE, 


Member. 
Montreal, June 29, 1945. 
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Proposed Amendments to Agreement 


Proposed amendments to the existing collective 
Labour Agreement covering the Arvida 
Works of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Inc., between Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of 
the Dominion of Canada and having an 
office in the City of Arvida, County of 
Chicoutemt, Province of Quebec, (herein- 
after called the “Company,”’) and La 
Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de 
VAluminum Inc. (Affiliated to the National 
Federation of Aluminum Workers Inc., and 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada and having an office in the city of 
Arvida, County of Chicoutimi, Province 
of Quebec, hereinafter called the “Syndi- 
cate.”) 


Whereas the Company is doing business in 
the County of Chicoutimi; 

Whereas the Syndicate and Messrs. Leo 
Hubert, J. R. Leclerc, Eugene Labrie, Saul 
Girard, Phil Cusson, R. Harmegnies and J. B. 
Bellemare, have been certified as of the second 
day of March, 1945, by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board as bargaining representatives 
for all employees mentioned in Section 1 
hereinafter; 

Whereas employment by the Company is 
open to anyone even though not a member of 
the Syndicate or any lawful association or 
organization; 

Whereas the Syndicate desires to amend the 
existing agreement with the Company; 

Whereas the Syndicate is authorized and 
able to make an agreement binding all the 
employees listed in Section 1 hereinafter; and 

Whereas the Company is willing to amend 
the existing agreement with the Syndicate and 
to apply the terms of said agreement to all 
employees listed in Section 1 hereinafter. 

Now therefore the Company and the Syndi- 
cate as the present bargaining agent for and 
in consideration of the covenants hereinafter 
set forth, mutually agree that the existing 
agreement be amended to read as follows: 


Section 1—Application 


EXTENT oF AGREEMENT 


1. This agreement shall bind all the em- 
ployees of the Company at the Arvida Works, 
except those excluded under certification of 
the second day of March, 1945, by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board, namely:—All 
employees on weekly or monthly salary, con- 
stables, guards, watchmen and plant person- 
nel staff, and except also those mentioned in 
the following paragraph 2. The word 


“watchmen” is interpreted to cover those em-: 


ployees whose duties are plant protection. 
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2. All employees who are or become sub- 
ject to any decree issued under the Collective 
Agreement Act of the Province of Quebec are 
excluded from the effects of the present 
agreement for all of the time during which 
they are subject to said decrees, whether on a 
permanent or a temporary basis. 


Section II—Purpose 
INTENTION 


1. This Collective Labour Agreement is en- 
ered into for the purpose of promoting and 
continuing the existing good relationship be- 
tween the Company and its employees to 
provide a basis of mutual understanding on 
conditions of employment and rates of pay 
and more specifically to assure: 


(a) The highest quality of production ob- 
tained by the most economic and effi- 
cient operation of the Company’s works 
at Arvida, Que.; 


(b) The cleanliness and protection of the 
Plant property; 

(c) The safety (sécurité) of employees; 

(d) The prompt and fair disposition of 
grievances; 

(e) The observance of all Provincial and 
Federal laws affecting this Agreement. 


Co-OPERATION 

2. It is recognized by the Agreement that it 
is the duty of the Company and its aforesaid 
employees, as represented by the Syndicate, 
to co-operate in the above mentioned ways 
and in every other reasonable way for the 
mutual benefit of the said employees and of 
the Company. 


No Warver or Ricuts 


3. Nothing herein shall be construed as a 
waiver of any right or obligation of the Com- 
pany, or of any employee, or of the Syndicate, 
under any present or future applicable Federal 
or Provincial law. 


Section I1I—General Conditions 
APPLICATION 
1. The said working conditions, rates of 
wages, etc., hereinafter specified shall be as 
prescribed, the provisions of which shall be 
read and construed together. 


Company RIGcuts 

2. Nothing shall be interpreted as limiting 
the Company in the exercise of all its rights, 
powers and authority to extend, limit, curtail 
or cease operations and to exercise all their 
regular customary functions of Management. 


No Lockout nor STRIKE 


3. The Company, on the one hand, and the 
Syndicate on the other hand, undertake that 
no lockout, strike, general slowdown of work, 
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nor stoppage of work shall take place except 
in pursuance of a dispute in which the Com- 
pany and the workers covered by this Agree- 
ment are directly concerned. 


Pay DepucTIoNn FoR Duss To SYNDICATE 


4. Subject to the following provisions, the 
Company, upon receipt of a written authoriza- 
tion from an employee will deduct from the 
first pay of each month, the amount owed by 
this employee to the Syndicate, in monthly 
or special fees. 


ForM TO BE USED 


~(a) The authorization from which the 
employee may sign or on which he may 
affix his mark shall be as mutually 
agreed upon by the Parties hereto and 
shall be made out in triplicate, the 
original to be retained by the Com- 
pany, one copy for the Syndicate and 
the Third copy for the employee. 


PLACE FOR SIGNING AN AUTHORIZATION ForM 


(b) When an employee wishes to sign the 
above authorization form he will do so 
only within the premises of the 
Company but he may call upon the 
Grievance Agent for assistance if he so 
desire. 


CanCELLATIONS 

(c) An employee may authorize the Com- 
pany to discontinue the pay deductions 
at any time he wishes to do so by 
signing or affixing his mark to a can- 
cellation notice, the form for which 
will be as prescribed by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties hereto. This form 
shall be made out in triplicate, the 
original to be retained by the Company, 
one copy for the Syndicate and the 
third copy for the employee. 


EMPLOYEE LISTS 


(d) The Syndicate will give to the Com- 
pany a statement of the amounts owed 
to it by each employee who _ has 
presented a written authorization to 
this effect. 


DisposaL or FuNDS 
(e) Each month, the Company will pay to 
the representative appointed by the 
Syndicate the total of the deduction 
thus authorized less the cost of making 
the deductions, which is not to exceed 
5 per cent of the sums collected. 


Cost oF ESTABLISHING 


(f) The Company will submit to the 
Syndicate an estimate of the cost of 
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any changes in equipment, etc., brought 
about because of the introduction of 
these pay deductions and this cost will 
be borne by the Syndicate. 


MINIMUM REQUIRED 


(g) It is agreed by the parties hereto that 
pay deduction for this purpose will not 
be inaugurated unless 50 per cent or 
more of the employees covered by this 
Agreement have authorized the com- 
pany to do so. 


Co-OPERATION FROM SYNDICATE 


5. The Syndicate agrees that it will co- 
operate with the Company and_ support 
Company efforts to assure a full day s work 
on the part of the employees whom it rep- 
resents and that it will actively combat 
absenteeism and other practices which curtail 
production, and will support the Company in 
its efforts to eliminate waste and inefficiency ; 
to improve the Company workmanship, to 
prevent accidents and to promote goodwill 
between the Company and its employees. 


No DiscrIMINATION 


6. That the Company and the Syndicate 
will not discriminate against any employee 
by reason of race, colour, creed, nationality, 
religious or political beliefs, or of union 
affiliation, or non-union affiliation, or union 
activities, and will not tolerate any such 
discrimination. 


Section IV—Termination of Agreement 


DuRATION OF AGREEMENT 


1. This Agreement shall remain in force for 
a period of one year from the date of signing 
after which it shall renew itself automatically 
from year to year unless written notification 
of the intention to terminate the Agreement 
be given by one of the contracting parties to 
the other, at least sixty days before any 
automatic renewal. 


Section V—Employment, Promotions, Etc. 


CoMPANY’s RIGHT 


1. In. accordance with the purpose of this 
Agreement and subject to the following 
paragraphs, the Company reserves the right 
to select employees to be hired, dismissed or 
released, suspended, transferred, promoted or 
demoted, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


2. When hiring employees, due considera- 
tion will be given to local residence, educa- 
tion, age, physical fitness, family status, and 
in so far as is possible employees with previous 
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service shall be hired, giving preference to 
those with the longest service, but efficiency 
and ability to perform the work must be 
the first consideration. 


PROMOTIONS 


3. When promoting an employee to a 
vacancy or to a new position, the employee 
having the greatest number of years of 
service, with due respect to length of service 
of employees in the same department or 
occupation, will receive the promotion pro- 
vided his efficiency and ability to perform 
the work is as great or greater than other 
employees. 


LAY-OFFS 


4. When releasing employees because of 
curtailment in operations, employees with the 
shcriest service will be released first and 
those with the longest service will be released 
last, bearing in mind local residence. and 
hardships which may be incurred through 
family status, but efficiency and ability to 
perform the work must be the first con- 
sideration. 


DISCRIMINATION 


5. Regarding the above paragraphs Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4 relating to employment, promoting, 
etc., should an employee feel that he has been 
discriminated against, it is his privilege to 
take the matter up in the manner provided 
for in Section XIV—“Grievance Procedure” 
hereinafter, except that the costs of arbitra- 
tion will be borne as specified in (6) below. 


Cost oF ARBITRATION 


6. In the event of the Works Manager’s 
decision being disputed by the Syndicate the 
case may be referred to arbitration in accord- 
ance with “Grievance Procedure” Section 
XIV 3 (e). In the event of the Works 
Manager’s decision being maintained, the 
Syndicate will pay all expenses of the three 
members of the Arbitration Board up to the 
limit specified in Section 85 paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations P.C. 1003. In the event of the Works 
Manager’s decision being reversed, the Com- 
pany will pay all expenses of the three 
members of the Arbitration Board up to the 
same limits. 


Section VI—Service Regulations 
RULES 


1. Continuous service and vacation regula- 
tions of the Company are set forth and 
attached hereto as Appendices 1 and i, 
respectively, forming part of the present 
agreement. 
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Lists or LenctH oF SERvICH 


2. At times of lay-offs involving more than 
200 employees, the Company will give the 


Syndicate access to complete lists of 
employees’ service records affected by the 
lay-off, 


3. The Company will, as promptly as is 
reasonably possible prepare and give infor- 
mation to the Syndicate a list showing the 
seniority of all employees covered by this 
agreement, and will revise such list at least 
once every twelve (12) months. 


Section VII—Working Conditions—Day 
Workers 
DEFINITION 


1. Except as noted subparagraph (6) herein- 
after, the term “Day Workers” applies to 
employees normally working during a regular 
8 hour period of the day for six days each 
calendar week in order to maintain plant 
operations not of a continuous nature. They 
generally have a set meal interval. 

2. xcept as noted subparagraph (b) herein- 
after, the standard starting and stopping times 
of day workers shall be:— 


(a) Monday to Saturday (inclusive) 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon; 1,p.m. to 5 pm.. Meal 
interval 12 noon to 1 p.m. 

(b) The starting and stopping times of. day 
workers may be advanced or retarded 
at the discretion of the management, 
for any particular department or set of 
operations, but the total hours worked 
per standard week shall not exceed forty- 
eight. 


UNDAY WorkK 
3. Day workers shall not be required to 


work on Sundays unless it is for one of the 
following reasons :— 


(a) A breakdown of plant or machinery 
affecting production. 

(6) An emergency necessitating the carry- 
ing out of urgent repairs, continuance 
of essential service, or the maintenance 
of minimum operations on production. 


4. In case of emergency when employees 
are required to work through their regular 
meal interval, they shall be given their meal 
interval as soon as possible after the emer- 
gency has passed. 


5. The followings days shall be observed 
as Statutory Holidays and no worker shall 
be required to work on these days unless it is 
for one of the reasons given in clause 3-above. 

New Year’s Day 
Epiphany 
Ascension Day 
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St. John the Baptist Day 
Dominion Day 

All Saints’ Day 
Immaculate Conception Day 
Christmas Day 


Section VIII—Working Conditions—Shift 
Workers 

DEFINITION 

1. The term “Shift Workers” applies to 
employees normally working during varying 
8-hour periods of the 24-hour day in order 
‘to maintain continuous plant operations. It 
is understood that shift workers will be 
allowed time off for meals (not over 20 
minutes) in the middle of the shift at such 
times as does not conflict with their duties 
and that such time will be considered as part 
of the employee’s normal rest period. 


Workinca Hours 
2. Except as noted in subparagraph (a) the 
standard starting and stopping times of shift 
workers shall be:— 
12 midnight to 8 a.m. 
8 am. to 4 p.m. 
4 pm. to midnight 
(a) The starting and stopping times of 
shift workers may be advanced or re- 
tarded at the discretion of the manage- 
ment for any particular department or 
set of operations, but the total hours 
worked per standard week shall not 
exceed forty-eight, except as noted in 
Section XI, paragraph 2. 


3. Shift workers may be required, in special 
cases, to take their meal on the job. The 
meal interval of shift workers shall be paid 
as though worked, i.e. at regular rate. In the 
case of men working more than one shift, 
a meal interval shall be provided at the end 
of each four hours of work. The meal interval 
of shift workers may vary and shall be arranged 
at the discretion of management. 


Rest Day 

4. Shift workers will be entitled to an aver- 
age of at least one rest day per calendar week 
and shall not be required to work on that 
day unless it is for one of the reasons given 
in Clause 3 of Section 7. 


Ho.ipays 


5. Owing to the nature of continuous opera- 
tions, Statutory Holidays cannot be allowed 
shift. workers. 


Section IX—General Working Conditions 


1, An employee not required for work on 
his regular shift shall be given at least sixteen 
(16) hours’ notice. 
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2. Upon reporting for work, an employee 
not so notified on the previous day of a 
cessation of work on his shift shall be guaran- 
teed four (4) hours’ work or four (4) hours’ 
pay. However, an employee who has been 
absent from work must assume the responsi- 
bility for ascertaining from the Company if 
work is available returning. 


E,-MERGENCY 


3. Any employee called back to work by the 
management for emergency work after he has 
left work for the day shall be entitled to at 
least the same pay as though he had worked 
a minimum of two hours. 


EDUCATIONAL 

4. Time spent on training courses, lectures, 
or conferences, if given on Company time 
and the employee’s attendance is required, 
will be paid for at regular rates. Should it 
be necessary. to extend the training beyond 
the normal stopping time, payments for the 
additional time shall not be rates higher than 
the employee’s regular rate and the extra 
hours shall not be counted in the computa- 
tion of overtime. 


BUSINESS CONFERENCES 


5. When conferences between employees, in- 
cluding Syndicate’s representatives and the 
local plant management must be held at the 
latter’s request during regular working hours, 
such conferences shall not result -in any loss 
of time to any such employees. 


Temporary MovEMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


6. (a) Should an employee to meet the 
wishes of the Company be temporarily 
taken from his regular job to under- 
take work carrying a lower rate on pay 
than his regular rate, whilst work is still 
available for him at this regular job he 
shall be paid at least the rate for his 
regular job whilst at the lower-rated 
job. 

(b) Should an employee because of injury 
at work, or sickness be offered lighter 
work than his regular job on the advice 
of the Company Medical Officer as an 
alternative to lay-off the employee shall 
be paid at the rate on the job to which 
transferred. 

(c) Should an employee, because of short- 
age of work at his regular job, be em- 
ployed in another job as an alternative 
to lay-off discharge, he shall be paid at 
the rate of the job to which he has 
been transferred. 

(d) Should an employee temporarily move 
to a job carrying a higher rate of pay 
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than his regular job, he shall be paid at 
least the minimum rate for the new Job, 
provided the transfer is for a period 
equal to or exceeding one complete day 
or shift. 

(e) A temporary move or transfer shall not 
exceed a full pay period. At the end of 
this period the employee must either 
revert to this regular job or a permanent 
transfer be arranged, except in the case 
where he is substituting for an employee 
absent because of sickness or accident, in 
which case the temporary move or trans- 
fer may extend for a longer period. 


Section X—Wage Rates 


ScHEDULES 


1. Rates of wages are as set forth in the 
annexed Appendix III, which is hereby made 
a part of this Agreement. 


ReEvIEw oF WAGE RatTEs 


2. The wage rates of employees will be 
reviewed by the Company once each year, 
and adjustments within the ranges laid down 
will be made, having regard to the individual 
employee’s skill and capacity. Any adjust- 
ments arising from these reviews will become 
effective as and from the commencement of 
the pay period immediately following the 
revision. 

Section XI—Overtime 
Base Rate 


1. Time and one-half shall be paid for work 
required to be performed in excess of eight 
hours per day or forty-eight ‘hours per week, 
providing a full week of forty-eight hours (as 
defined in Paragraph 2 below) has been 
worked. It is understood that credit for over- 
time on a daily or weekly basis shall not be 
decreased by reason of any approved absence 
from duty (as defined in paragraph 3 below) 
arising out of reasons beyond the control of 
the employee. 


STANDARD WEEK 


2. The standard week shall normally be 
forty-eight hours, but (except as noted next 
below) shall be reduced by eight hours for 
every statutory holiday specified in this Agree- 
ment and falling on a working servicing continu- 
ous processes or essential services and where the 
nature of the work required them to work 
regularly servicing such continuous processes 
or essential services, shall not be reduced for 
statutory holidays. Owing to the system of 
changeover and the variation in the number of 
shifts worked per week, the hours to be used 
per week above which overtime shall be paid 
shall, in all cases, be the standard hours apper- 
taining to the shifts on which the employee 
was employed during the work in question. 
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APPROVED ABSENCE 


3. In determining the hours worked by an 
employee in any week, for overtime purposes, 
allowance shall be made, on a basis of 8 hours 
per day or portion thereof, for an approved 
absence. An approved absence is defined as 
follows: Absence due to lay-off by the Com- 
pany, to annual vacation, to suspension for 
disciplinary reasons, to non-employment by 
the Company due to engagement after the 
commencement of a regular pay week or to 
separation before the end of a regular pay 
week, to bona fide personnel] illness or other 
unavoidable absence for reasons beyond the 
control of the employee and acceptable to the 
Company. The Company is to be the sole 
judge as to whether an absence from work 
constitutes an approved absence. 


Section XII—Miscellaneous 


Postinc or Notices 

1. The Syndicate shall be permitted the use 
of special bulletin boards as provided by the 
Company for the posting of notices concerning 
meetings of the Syndicate, and other Notices, 
provided that all notices have been approved 
by the Works Manager or the Personnel 
Manager. 


REINSTATEMENT OF VETERANS 

2. The Company and the Syndicate mutu- 
ally agree to provide for the rehabilitation of 
veterans and the Company’s employees who 
have served in the Armed Forces of the 
United Nations in the manner provided in the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act and 
Amendments. The length of continuous ser- 
vice for the Company’s employees who have 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
Nations will be computed in accordance with 
the provisions of the said Act and Amend- 
ments relative thereto. 

Refer to Appendix I. 


Section XIII—Vacations 


Vacation with pay will be granted in accord- 
ance with the rules set out in Appendix II 
hereof. 


Section XIV—Grievance Procedure 


GRIEVANCE AGENTS 

1, The Syndicate will appoint, and the Com- 
pany will recognize, Grievance Agents, the 
number of which will not exceed one for each 
two hundred and fifty (250) employees in 
each of the divisions listed in paragraph 2 
following and whose duties shall be as fol- 
lows:— 


Duties 
(a) They will be chosen from the Com- 


pany’s employees who have at least one 
(1) month’s service. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e 


A 
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Each one will look after a specified 
group of employees within his allowed 
division. 

They shall investigate and try to settle 
grievances submitted to them with the 
least loss of time possible. 

Before leaving his place of work he shall 
obtain the approval of his foreman or 
assistant foreman and upon arriving in 
other department, he shall report to the 
foreman or assistant foreman in charge. 


At the request of the grievance agent 
and with the consent of the complain- 
ant, the Company will furnish the Agent 
with the necessary personnel files to 
enable him to carry on his investigation. 


(f) They will carry on their duties as speci- 


(g) 


fied herein without fear that their indi- 
vidual relations with the Company will 
be affected in any way whatsoever. 
They will be subject to the prescribed 
disciplinary rules of the Company, but 
in cases of lay-offs or transfer, they will 
be separated or transferred only after 
agreement between the Syndicate and 
the Company. 


SECTION COMMITTEES 
2. The Syndicate will appoint and the Com- 


pany 


will recognize a section committee for 


each of the main divisions of the plant, with 
membership as indicated below, exclusive of 


Grievance Agent: 


Alaminum si Plante he eran 3 
Carbon and Alpaste Plants........ 3 
Ore_and. Fluonde Plantsn wen o. nos 3 
Mechanical Department.......... 3 
Electrical Department: ........... 3 
(a) The articles regarding the Grievance 


(b) 


(c) 


Agents will apply also to the mem- 
bers of these section committees. 


These committees will try by all means 
at their disposal to assure a loyal col- 
laboration between the employees and 
the superintendents of their respective 
section by the improvements of the 
working conditions. They will look after 
the grievances submitted to them in 
appeal from a decision of the foreman 
and the general foreman. 

These committees will meet the superin- 
tendents of their section twice a month 
when necessary, and as often as the 
circumstances demand it in an urgent 
case, 


GRIEVANCE SETTLEMENT 

3. Any employee or former employee within 
ten days of his discharge or lay-off, having 
just cause for complaint may present his case 
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for investigation and consideration by follow- 
ing the procedure outlined below: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


In 


The employee’s grievance shall be sub- 
mitted in the first place to his imme- 
diate foreman with or without the assis- 
tance of the Grievance Agent or through 
him. 

Failing satisfactory solution within 48 
hours, the case may be submitted in 
writing to the general foreman; 

Failing satisfactory solution within 48 
hours from this appeal, the case may be 
submitted through the section Com- 
mittee to the superintendent concerned; 
Failing satisfactory solution within 72 
hours from this appeal, the case may be 
submitted to the Management which 
should render its decision within seven 
days of the submission of the case, or 
within such longer period as may be 
agreed upon by the parties concerned. 
Any grievance, except as covered in 
Section V, which may not have been 
settled satisfactorily up to this point, may 
be submitted for arbitration. If either 
party decides to submit a case for arbi- 
tration, a board of three members shall 
be established, one member to be 
selected by the Company, one member 
to be selected by the Syndicate, and a 
third member to be selected by mutual 
agreement who shall act as Chairman. 
Should the parties hereto fail to agree 
on a Chairman, he shall be appointed 
by the Minister of Labour having juris- 
diction over the industry at the time of 
the grievance. The decision of the Board 
shall be rendered within fifteen days 
of the appointment of the Chairman 
thereof, or within such longer period as 
may be agreed upon by the parties con- 
cerned. These decisions will that the 
Syndicate shall be responsible for the 
remuneration and expense of its repre- 
sentatives on the Board; the Company 
shall be responsible for the remunera- 
tion and expense of its representatives 
on the Board, and the remuneration and 
expenses of the Chairman as well as 
incidental expenses such as_ clerical 
assistance to the Chairman, hall rental, 
etc., will be equally divided between the 
Syndicate. and the Company. 


witness whereof, the parties hereto, 


through their authorized representative, and 
the certified agents, have affixed their signa- 
ture hereunder on this. 


La Fédération Nationale des 
Travailleurs de V’Aluminum Inc. 
Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited. 
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Appendix I 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE RULES 


1. Every new employee when hired is classi- 
fied as a temporary employee. 

2. After being continuously employed for a 
period of 12 months, an employee shall be 
classified as a regular employee unless there is 
an agreement in writing specifying additional 
employment as a temporary employee. 

3. An employee shall be deemed to have been 
“continuously employed” for the preceding 12 
months when: 

(a) A period of 364 days has elapsed since 

the date of his employment, and 

(b) He has worked a total of 2,400 hours, of 

which at least 1,800 hours must have been 
worked during the immediately preceding 
365 days. 


4, Continuous service shall be computed in 
years and days and shall apply to regular em- 
ployees only. It shall be based on elapsed 
time from the date of employment, or if there 
has been a break in service from the date of 
re-employment. 

5. Service with predecessor and other com- 
panies affiliated with the Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited, will count as service with 
the Company so far. as it affects vacations and 
the Retirement Income and Life Insurance Plan. 

6. Continuous service will not be broken by 
any approved absence, but when any such absence 
exceeds 30 days without pay (except as the 
result of an industrial accident or for approved 
Government service, such as with the Armed 
Forces) the total time lost shall be deducted. 

Approved absence shall include: 

(a) Any lay-off not exceeding one year, pro- 
viding the employee advises the Company 
every six months of his wish to return to 
work, and providing he returns to work 
within 72 hours, not including Sundays 
and holidays after he is called. If the 
employee cannot report ‘within 72 hours 
but notifies the Company within that time 
of his wish to return, the Company may 


grant him an extra delay up to a total of 
ten days. 


(b) Annual vacations when approved. 

(c) Service with any Allied Armed Forces 
during wartime. 

(d) Suspension for disciplinary reasons. 

(e) Bona fide personal illness or other un- 


avoidable absence for reasons beyond the 
control of the employee and acceptable 
to the Company. 

(7) Absence for any reasons not exceeding 
one year providing approval from the 
company is given in writing. Under 
special circumstances the Company may 
grant extension of absence beyond one 
year. 

7. Unauthorized absence shall terminate an 
employee’s continuous service record and, if re- 
employed, he shall start as a temporary em- 
ployee. 

Unauthorized absence shal! include: 


(a) Repeated failure to report for duty un- 
less leave of absence has been obtained. 

(bd) Lay-off exceeding one year or failure to 
advise Company during such lay-off every 
six months of employee’s intention to 
return to work. 

(c) Failure to return to work or give satis- 
factory explanation therefor within’ v4 
hours, or after the expiration of the time 
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extension provided in paragraph 6 (a) 
not including Sundays and holidays, after 
all has been issued. 


(d) Absence following resignation, quitting 
without notice or discharge for cause. 


Appendix II 


VACATIONS 
A. General Rules 


1, All vacations granted must be taken at a 
time satisfactory to the Company and will be 
arranged where possible in accordance with the 
expressed preference of the employee. 


2. Pay for vacation shall be equal to the 
employee’s regular rate of earnings at the time 
vacation is taken and shall not include any 
allowance for overtime. 


3. No employee shall be entitled to a vacation 
of more than two weeks in any calendar year. 
Vacations must be taken during the calendar 
year in which they become due and cannot be 
postponed except with the written consent of 
the Company. 


4. In the event of termination of employment 
through no fault of the employee, but before 
vacation has been taken, the employee shall be 
paid a termination allowance at least equal to 
the vacation pay that would have been received 
had such vacation been taken. 


5. In cases of dismissal, resignation or quitting 
without notice the Company retains the right to 
withhold total vacation allowance or any un- 
allotted portion thereof. 


B. Hourly Paid Employces 


Hourly paid employees will be entitled to 
vacations with pay as follows: 


1. Hourly paid employees will be entitled to 
one week’s vacation with pay after one year of 
continuous service (as defined in Appendix I 
hereof). Thereafter employees shall be entitled 
to one week’s vacation with pay each succeed- 
ing year, providing at least 1,800 hours (exclu- 
sive of overtime) have been worked since he last 
qualified for a vacation. 

2. On the completion of 7 years of continuous 
service, hourly paid employees shall be entitled 
to two weeks’ vacation with pay during that 
calendar year and each succeeding year there- 
after, providing at least 1,800 hours (exclusive 
of overtime) have been worked since he last 
qualified for a vacation. 

3. The Company retains the right to withhold 
the total of any proportion of allowance for 
vacation to any worker who has lost more than 
48 hours from work without reasonable excuse 
during the preceding 12 months. 


Appendix III 


Waces Rares 


(Classifications) Min. Maz. 


Note: Special wage rates for handicapped per- 
sons may be established. 

Working conditions submitted by the Syndicate 
as recommended by the Board, subject to any 
changes therein by mutual agreement between 
the parties (extract from exhibit P-4). 


_ bb Que chaque cuviste n’ait.pas plus de 9 cuves 
a operer mais que l’ouvrage soit distribué de la 
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facon suivante: 10 cuvistes 4 8 cuves et 6 4 9. 
Ceci occasionerait moins de départ pour raison 
d’incapacité et de découragement. 

2. Que la maniére de travailler, soit les cuves, 
soit faire le coulée, changer les cadres, arracher 
et planter les gougeons, lever les tiges, distribuer 
la pate, l’alumine, et les matiéres a alliage, soit 
identique dans chaque salle de cuves. Ceci con- 
tribuerait a augmentation de la production car 
tous et chacun ne se sentirait pas nouveau a 
chaque fois qu’il lui faut changer de salle ou 
@équipe, et le travail en étant toujours bien 
fait, augmenterait la production. 


3. Que les morceaux nécessaires soient fournis 
pour Jes machines 4 casser et 4 arracher afin 
qu’elles soient mieux réparées et donnent plus 
de rendement. 


4. Que les roues des chariots, pour les ma- 
chines ou pour le transport des gougeons, soient 
recouvertes de caoutchoue afin que ces dits cha- 
riots soient insolés complétement et par le fait 
méme, plus légers et moins durs a déplacer. 

5. Que les équipes de planteurs, arracheurs et 
leveurs ne travaillent que de jour seulement 
avee leur contremaitre. 


6. Les planteurs ne devraient pas avoir plus 
de 9 cuves pour planter les gougeons. 


7. Que les leveurs n’aient a faire le travail 
dans 3 cuves sur tiges doubles et 6 sur les tiges 
simples durant l’été ainsi que 4 et 8 respective- 
ment sur tiges doubles et simples durant lhiver. 


8. Que les arracheurs n’aient a arracher les 
gougeons que de 8 cuves. 


9. Que sur son quart régulier, un employé ne 
fasse que le travail assigné de par sa classifica- 
tion. 


10. Que pour 12 mois par année il y ait 4 
assistants-chefs-cuvistes dans chaque salle de 
cuve, sur chaque quart. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of a dispute between Le Syndi- 
cat National des Employés de Aluminum 
d’Arvida, Inc. (Employees), and Alumi- 
num Company of Canada Limited, Arvida, 
Quebec (Employer). 


It is with regret that I find myself unable to 
agree with my two colleagues on the Board, 
Mr. Justice C. G. MacKinnon, Chairman, and 
Mr. Theodore Lesperance, Representative of 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de 
VYAluminum d’Arvida, Inc. (hereinafter called 
the “Syndicate”), for the following reasons:— 


A Collective Labour Agreement has existed 
between the Company and the Syndicate since 
the 25th of August, 1937, and it is provided in 
this Contract—which was to remain in force 
until the 3lst of December, 1938—that it shall 
renew itself automatically from year to year, 
unless written notification of intention to ter- 
minate the Agreement be given by one of the 
contracting parties to the other party at least 
fifteen (15) days before any automatic 
renewal. 

On the i5th of December, 1944, the Syndi- 
cate wrote to the Company a letter in the 
following terms:— 
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Le 25 aott 1937, Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, sigmait avec le Syndicat 
National des Employés de PAluminum d’Ar- 
vida, Inec., une convention collective, qui 
expirait le 31 décembre 1938. Mais en vertu 
d’une clause de renouvellement automatique 
quelle comportait, cette convention s’est re- 
nouvelée d’année en année jusqu’é date. Le 
Syndicat ne veut pas cette année encore 
rompre cette entente qui a apporté aux ou- 
vriers d’Arvida des avantages appréciables. 

Le Syndicat veut cependant faire amender 
la convention sur plusieurs points que nous 
vous avons déja exposés. Nous regrettons que 
la Compagnie n’ait pas cru devoir se rendre 4 
notre demande souvent répétée. 

Si d’ici dix jours, délai fixé par la loi, la 
Compagnie n’a pas commencé les négociations 
au sujet de ces amendements, nous verrons a 
ce que la loi suive son cours. 


It is to be noted that this letter is not a 
fifteen days notification of intention to ter- 
minate, as provided in the Contract, but on 
the contrary is notice to the Company that 
the Syndicate did not wish the Contract to be 
terminated for the year 1940. 

In the second paragraph of this letter, the 
Syndicate points out that it wishes to have 
the Contract amended in regard to several 
matters, but that the Company was not in 
agreement in regard thereto, and in the last 
paragraph of the Jetter the Syndicate gives 
notice to the Company that if, within ten (10) 
days, negotiations have not commenced in 
regard to these amendments, the Syndicate 
will see that the Law would follow its course. 

It is elementary that amendments to an 
existing Contract can only form part of the 
Contract if they are mutually agreed upon by 
the contracting parties. 

Some time in the month of March, 1945. 
the Syndicate submitted to the Company, in- 
stead of amendments to the existing Con- 
tract, what was tantamount to a completely 
new Contract and when Giscussions and nego- 
tiations broke down between the parties, at the 


‘request of the Syndicate, Mr. Raoul Trepanier 


was appointed Conciliation Officer and the 
Company was notified of such appointment on 
the 19th of April, 1945. 

On the 20th of April, 1945, the Company 
forwarded the following telegram to the 
Director of Industrial Relations:— 


Will be pleased to see Mr. Trepanier as 
requested your telegram of the 19th April 
but believe there must be some misunderstand- 
ing on part of the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board about expiration of thirty- 
day limit stop The Company has an agree- 
ment with the Syndicate which has not been 
cancelled and the negotiations referred to are 
only voluntary negotiations concerning Pro- 
posed amendments to the existing contract 
stop We believe any request for conciliation 
by Syndicate at this time is premature and 
Company would prefer to continue negotiating 
directly with the Syndicate re amendments 
desired by both parties. 
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Mr. Trepanier failed to bring about an 
agreement between the parties as to proposed 
amendments to the Contract, reported his fail- 
ure to his Superiors and recommended that a 
Conciliation Board be appointed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 1003, notwithstanding that the Company 
had taken the position with the Syndicate, 
with the Director of Industrial Relations and 
with Mr. Trepanier that there was a Contract 
in force between the parties that had not 
been cancelled and which could only be 
amended voluntarily by mutual agreement. 

By telegram addressed to Mr. P. H. Skelton, 
Works Manager of the Company at Arvida, 
on the 22nd of May, 1945, the Director of 
Industrial Relations called upon the Com- 
pany to appoint its nominee to a Board of 
Conciliation, in answer to which the Company 
telegraphed the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions as follows:— 

Reference your telegram twenty-second May 
addressed to me at Arvida stop We are 
pleased to nominate Mr. Walter A. Merrill, 
K.C., 240 St. James Street West, Montreal, 
as the Aluminum Company representative on 
Conciliation Board stop You appreciate this 
nomination is made without prejudicing in 
any way our claims that the appointment of 
a Conciliation Board at this time is without 
legal foundation, 


The Board having been constituted and 
having convened at Arvida on the 5th of 
June, 1945, the Attorney of the Company, Mr. 
Alex. Prud’homme, KC., at the opening of the 
Hearing, formally objected to the jurisdiction 
of the Board, submitting that a Contract be- 
tween the Syndicate and the Company— 
which did not terminate until the 31st of 
December, 1945—was in full force and effect, 
binding upon the parties and could only be 
changed or amended by mutual consent, that 
both the appointment of Mr. Raoul] Trepanier 
as Conciliation Officer and the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation were illegal, irregular 
and premature. 

The Company’s Attorney, however, stated 
that, without prejudice and under reserve of 
this objection, the Company was prepared to 
discuss proposed amendments to the Contract 
with a view of seeing whether some mutual 
agreement could be arrived at. 

Proposals and counter-proposals were sub- 
mitted by the parties, but the Board found 
itself unable to conciliate, as the proposals sub- 
mitted by the respective parties could not be 
mutually agreed upon, an essential element 
requisite to changing the Contract before its 
termination. 

The Company submitted that the Syndicate 
had the option of exercising two courses of 
action, one, to give fifteen (15) days’ notice of 
termination of the Contract. in accordance 
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with its terms, or two, to give the notice re- 
quiring the other party to enter into negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the Agreement pro- 
vided for in Section 16 of Order in Council 
P.C. 1003. 

The Company further submitted that as 
notice of cancellation had not been given in 
accordance with the terms of the Contract, the 
only alternative for the Syndicate was to have 
given notice in accordance with Section 16 of 
P.C. 1003, which notice should have been 
given by the Syndicate ten (10) clear days 
before the Ist of November, 1944, and that 
the failure to give such notice resulted in the 
Contract being automatically renewed for the 
calendar year 1945 as it stood, and could only 
be amended by mutual consent. 

The Syndicate, on the other hand, sub- 
mitted that the letter of the 15th of December, 
1944, above quoted, having been given fifteen 
(15) days before the expiry date of the Con- 
tract this notice was a compliance with the 
provisions of Section 16 of Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 and that on failure of the parties to 
satisfactorily negotiate, the provisions of the 
Order in Council dealing with the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliator and a Board of Con- 
ciliation then became open to the Syndicate. 

In support of its contention, the Syndicate 
filed a finding of the National War Labour 
Board dated the 30th of January, 1945, in a 
matter between Local 195 United Automobile 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implemeft Workers 
of America U.A.W.-C.I.0., and Motor Pro- 
ducts Corporation, in which the Board, through 
its Chairman, gave it as its opinion that notice 
given on the 8th of March, 1944, relative to 
the renewal of a Contract, which expired on 
the- 30th of April, 1944, was a compliance 
with Section 16 of P.-C. 1003, and further went 
on to say that the Board interprets renewal 
in Section 16 as meaning renewal with or 
without amendment. 

I am unable to agree with this finding on 
the interpretation of Section 16 of P.C. 1093 
for the following reasons. 

It has repeatedly been held by our Courts 
that Orders in Council passed by the Govern- 
ment in virtue of War Orders and Regulations 
are Laws of exception and must be strictly 
interpreted. 

On reading and giving effect to the punctua- 
tion as well as the ordinary meaning in the 
English language of the words used in Section 
16 of P.C. 1003, I find myself unable to come 
to any other conclusion but that a Notice by 
either party to a Collective Labour Agree- 
ment to enter into negotiations for the renewal 
of the Agreement must be given two months 
plus ten (10) clear days prior to the expira- 
tion of the Contract 
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To give Section 16 of P.C. 1003 any other 
meaning or interpretation than the above 
would bring about the result that Notice 
could be given ten (10) clear days prior to 
the expiry of the Contract, which would leave 
no time for negotiation. 

It is obvious that it is the object of this 
Section that the contracting parties have 4 
sufficient period of time, namely: two months, 
in which to carry on negotiations and even 
arbitration in order to bring about a renewal 
of the Contract by the time of its expiry. 


The Company filed with the Board a 
Majority Report of a Board of Conciliation 
dated the 4th of April, 1945, in a matter 
between Local Lodge 631 International 
Association of Machinists 
Brothers Limited, signed by the Chairman, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Wilfrid Lazure, 
Did Mr OE. Re deere Cr anltl a: WHC Hn SLIE 
majority of the Board found that where a 
Collective Labour Agreement was in force 
and the parties could not mutually agree to 
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amendments proposed by the Union, no re- 
commendation should be made other than 
that both parties abide by the existing Con- 
tract until it shall have been terminated 
according to its provisions in that. regard. 
The Contract between the Syndicate and 
the Company has not been terminated ac- 
cording to the provisions of the existing Con- 
tract, and, therefore, as the parties have failed 
to mutually agree to proposed amendments 
to the Contract, which is still in full force and 
effect, I am in agreement with the position 
taken by the Company that the appointment 
of a Conciliation Officer and the setting up of 
a Board of Conciliation should not have taken 
place and that no other recommendation 
should be made but that both parties abide 
by the existing Contract until it shall have 
been terminated according to its provisions 
in that regard. 
Montreal, 29th June, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Watter A. MERRILL, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Aeronautical Mechanics Lodge 756, 
International Association of Machinists 


On June 25 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Boeing 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, BC., and 
Aeronautical Mechanics Lodge 756, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. W. A. Sutton. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. Clarence Darling, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board; Messrs. W. A. Sutton and 
Birt Showler, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1008, and of a dis- 
pute between Boeing Aircraft of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, BC., (Employer) and 
Aeronautical Mechanics Lodge 756, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, (Lm- 
ployees’ Representatives.) 


As reported in the Conciliation Officer’s 
Report made in this matter on the 13th day 
of February, 1945, the parties had agreed on 
all articles in a certain draft agreement with 
the exception of two clauses sought to be 
included by the Employees’ Representatives 


(hereinafter referred to as “the Union”): one 
respecting union membership and the other 
respecting payroll deductions or “check-off”. 


These two proposed clauses read as follows: 
Union Membership 


“The Employer agrees to retain in its em- 
ploy only members in good standing of the 
Union, but it is agreed that the Employer shall 
be free to employ non-Union employees, pro- 
vided said non-Union employees shall make 
application and become members of the Union 
after completing a probationary period of 30 
days. This clause to apply to all employees 
covered by this agreement. 


Payroll Deductions 


“The Employer agrees to the principle of 
payroll deductions on behalf of the Union, of 
Union dues and assessments authorized under 
the constitution of the I.A. of M., in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

(a) Payroll deductions for Union monthly 
fees shall be made only upon receipt by 
the Employer of written instructions 
from the individual employees and shall 
continue until cancelled in writing. 

(b) The Employer, subject to the above 
regulations, shall deduct from the second 
pay cheque of each month the Union 
dues for that month and shall forward 
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same to the Financial Secretary of the 
Union, and shall be responsible to him 
for all such dues collected. In the case 
where there are no earnings by the em- 
ployee during this week, a double deduc- 
tion shall be made the following month. 
The Employer shall not, however, be 
responsible for nonpayment of any dues 
of any Union member in the absence 
of written instructions from the em- 
ployee to make deductions from pay 
therefor. 

Cancellation of payroll deductions for 

Union dues shall be made in the fol- 

lowing manner: The employee shall 

give notice, in writing, of his desire for 
deductions to stop, and be delivered by 
him to the business office of the Union. 

Such cancellation must be delivered by 

the first day of the month for which the 

cancellation becomes effective. The 

Union shall forward this notice to the 

Personnel Office of the Employer. 

(d) Union initiation fees shall be deducted 
upon the presentation to the Employer 
of authorization signed by the em- 
ployees.” 


(c 


—— 


Review of Procedure 


The Board held a preliminary meeting on 
the 29th day of March, 1945, a copy of the 
minutes of which were sent to the Minister 
on the 38rd day of April, 1945. 

After some delays owing to absences from 
the City of members of the Board and of 
the Employer’s General Manager, the Board 
met on the 16 of May when both parties 
were represented. 

After some discussion it was evident the 
parties were not at that time prepared to come 
to an agreement with respect to the said two 
clauses, that is to say, the Union desired to 
urge the inclusion of the said two clauses in 
the agreement and wished to place before 
the Board its reasons, supported by evidence 
and argument; and on the other hand the 
Employer wished to have an opportunity to 
submit evidence and argument in reply and 
state its reasons why it was not prepared to 
accede to the requests of the Union in that 
regard. 

The Board suggested that as a preliminary 
step to the hearing the Union submit its rep- 
resentations in writing and that the Employer 
make written answer their “ease”, and that 
thereupon the Union have a right of reply which 
should also be submitted in writing. This pro- 
cedure was agreed to by the parties and the 
hearing was adjourned until the Ist. day of 
June following, and during the interval the 
parties duly filed and exchanged their written 
“pleadings”. 
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The hearing proceeded on June 1 when the 
Union formally presented and read its “case”, 
called witnesses, filed certain exhibits, and 
submitted verbal argument; to which the Em- 
ployer made answer, called witnesses, and sub- 
mitted argument both written and verbal. 
The Union’s representatives then proceeded 
to reply to the Employer’s answer. The hear- 
ing was adjourned to June 4 before comple- 
tion. The hearing proceeded on June 4 when 
after further argument on the part of both 
parties the hearing was further adjourned to 
June 6 at 1 p.m. to allow the Union’s repre- 
sentatives to sum up and address the Board 
in final argument. The Board met again on 
June 6 when the hearing was completed in the 
afternoon, without any agreement being con- 
cluded between the parties regarding the mat- 
ters In question. The Board announced that 
it would reserve its decision and endeavour to 
make its report and recommendations as soon 
as possible. 


Review of the facts of the case and of the 
representations submitted 


1. It was clear from the outset that the most 
friendly relations have always existed between 
the Employer and the Union which continued 
throughout the hearings, and that there was 
abundant evidence of mutual co-operation 
between the parties during the past six years 
or more in furthering the best interests of both 
Employer and Employees and the industry in 
which they were engaged. 

2. The Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
is, and has been since the commencement of the 
war a high priority essential war industry, and 
is a subsidiary of the Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany of Seattle, Renton and Wichita, U.S.A. 
and the Board was greatly impressed with 
the size and importance of the industry, the 
large number of employees both in the shops 
and on the technical and administrative staffs, 
and the complexity of its operations, and the 
Company in the course of its argument sub- 
mitted that it was essential that at least until 
its “war job” is completed care should be taken 
to avoid the introduction of any changes or 
elements that might interfere with or disturb 
its present good relations with its employees 
and the harmony which at present exists. 

3. The main points in the Union’s submission 
are as follows: 

(a) That it has earned and merited the 
“security” which it seeks, as set out in 
its written presentation. 

(b) That membership in the Union has 
proved beneficial both to the Employer 
and employees in that: it assists in 
settling disputes and adjusting griev- 
ances before reaching a serious stage; 
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assists the company to solve many of 
its problems affecting successful and 
efficient operation; assists, advises, and 
helps plan procedure in cases of layoffs; 
carries on educational work amongst 
its members, leading to greater efficiency, 
man hour saving, incentive, morale, and 
contentment, and the discouragement of 
absenteeism. The Union further assists 
and encourages the protection and main- 
tenance of the equipment and property 
of the Company. 

(c) That at the time it was certified as the 
bargaining representatives nearly 80 per 
cent of all hourly paid employees, and 
at present 60 per cent to 70 per cent of 
the employees are members. Any falling 
off of membership is due to “turnover” 
and restrictions and difficulties with 
regard to canvassing for membership. 

(d) That it is unfair that non-Union mem- 
bers should have and accept the benefits 
and advantages of the work done by the 
Union without at the same time ac- 
cepting the responsibilities of member- 
ship in the Union and helping with its 
expenses by paying membership dues. 
(“riding on the backs of Union ~nem- 
bers’). 

(e) That there would be greater control in 
settling disputes, ironing out grievances, 
solving problems, and exercising discip- 
line, etc., if all employees were mem- 
bers of the Union. 

(f) That friction is likely to arise between 
Union and non-Union members which 
would be dispelled by a “closed shop” 
and bring about more team spirit. 

‘(g) The Parent Company in Seattle have a 
closed shop and since then efficiency has 
increased rather than lessened. 

(h) The Union does not interfere with and 
never has prevented employees advanc- 
ing out of the Union. 

(i) That with reference to “check-off” the 
clause only requires the employer to 
make reductions from payroll when a 
member voluntarily makes a request for 
the employer to do so. There is no pro- 
vision in the by-laws or rules of the 
Union requiring members to make such 
request; that many members are negli- 
gent about payment of their dues and 
the arrangement would avoid having to 
“dun” members continuously and would 
facilitate collection; and that the ar- 
rangement should not add very much to 
the work of the accounting and payroll 
staff. 


The Employer, by its representatives, Mr. 
Stanley Burke, Mr. John McGraw, and Mr. 
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Henry Ayling submitted its brief in answer to 
the Employees’ case and addressed the Board 
stating the Employer’s principal objections to 
the Union membership and payroll deduction 
clauses in the proposed agreement: 


Mr. Burke emphasized the fact that the 
Boeing Aircraft establishment was a war in- 
dustry engaged in war work of the most urgent 
and important nature, at present mainly in 
manufacture of a material part of the B-29 
Bomber urgently needed in the Japanese war 
and has been classified as a designated estab- 
lishment with an “A” priority rating under the 
National Selective Service Regulations. The 
Company while favourable to organized labour 
takes a serious view of the proposal that it 
should retain in its employ (as hourly paid 
employees) only members of the Union in 
good standing. This would mean that it would 
be obliged to discharge all employees who re- 
fused to join the Union or who were not in 
good standing in the Union. The Employer 
regards this as a most drastic step involving, 
inter alia, the possible necessity of dismissing 
faithful and trained employees of long stand- 
ing in the service of the Company. A great 
many employees also are real “ war workers,” 
i.e. who want to do something for the war and 
which is their sole or principal interest. The 
employer further submitted that this form of 
coercion or compulsion is repugnant to its 
sense of fairness to those of its employees who 
have not chosen to join the Union and it does 
not wish to be a party to such an arrange- 
ment. It may be very true that the work and 
services of Unions have proved to be very 
beneficial to all employees including those not 
belonging to any Union; but to say that the 
latter “ride on the backs” of the Union is too 
strong and Mr. Burke illustrated by saying 
that many welfare organizations render bene- — 
ficial services to a great many people; but it 
does not follow that every person benefited 
should be compelled to join the organization 
and pay membership fees and assessments. 
The “benefits” may be forced on them whether 
they like it or not. 

Mr. Burke readily admitted that the most 
cordial relations had always existed between 
the Management and Union officials and fully 
acknowledged the co-operation and assistance 
given by the Union with respect to the matters 
referred to by the Union’s representatives in 
their submissions; but pointed out that the 
management also always had the interests of 
all employees, both male and female, at heart, 
and they too are concerned and deeply inter- 
ested in their welfare and are entitled to due 
credit for the steps taken and procedures 
adopted on their part in that regard. 
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Mr. Burke pointed out that the workshop 
and the work in which the hourly-paid em- 
ployees are engaged is a comparatively small 
part of the plant and program and they know 
of only a minor portion of the problems of the 
whole undertaking; and he referred to the 
Company’s engineering department; tool de- 
sign, methods and program, technical control; 
hew processes, and the necessity of manage- 
ment and technical staff to apply themselves 
to continual study of trade and _ technical 
journals, also visiting and receiving the benefit 
of the other plants’ experiences, his point being 
that while valuable suggestions come at times 
from employees working on the job, the 
management and technical staff are directly 
responsible for personnel of employees, effi- 
ciency in operation, time and cost saving 
methods and high standard and quality of 
product that meet specifications with precision. 

On the point that the Union sought 
“security” Mr. Burke replied that everyone is 
after security and in the present instance it is 
a mutual affair. The Union, however, want it 
for their own sake and that the grounds sub- 
mitted by the Union are irrelevant. They ask 
for “reward,” but their case should be on its 
merits. 

The Company submitted that the relations 
between it and its employees are at present 
harmonious and have been generally so, and 
theirs is a grave risk that a Union membership 
clause, being highly contenious and involving 
coercion and compulsion would disturb the 
present good relations when harmony is of the 
utmost importance. It might also cause large 
numbers of employees, some of them impor- 
tant and valuable men, to leave the Com- 
pany’s employ at a time when their services 
are urgently needed. : 

Then, again, if the Company should dis- 
charge employees in this a designated estab- 
lishment it would involve a breach of the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
unless permission were first obtained from a 
Selective Service Officer on good cause being 
shown; and that a voluntary agreement with 
a third party to discharge an employee is not 
a good cause. . 

With regard to the provision in the pro- 
posed Union Shop clause that while the Com- 
pany would be free to employ non-Union 
members, the employer may not retain them 
in its employ after 30 days unless they join 
the Union within that period, the Employer’s 
representatives here again pointed out that 
this might involve another breach of the law, 
viz, the provisions of the Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act. 

The Company further submitted that by 
P.C. 1003, Sections 5 to 9 a code is provided 
for employees to be free to choose their bar- 
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gaining representatives by a majority vote and 
that if all were compelled to join the Union 
the Union would continue as bargaining rep- 
resentatives in perpetuity which would be con- 
trary to the spirit and interest of the Regula- 
tions, which do not contemplate a “closed 
shop”. 

On the question of “check-off” the Com- 
pany declines to agree to a payroll deduction 
clause as it regards this as an internal matter 
within the Union, in which the Company 
should not be concerned. It does not wish to 
be a collecting agent for the Union—at least 
until it is by law compelled to be. 

On the whole the Company maintains its 
objection to a Union or “closed shop” and asks 
“where is this sort of thing going to lead?” 
It is progressive step to preventing any per- 
son from getting a job unless he is a member 
of some Union which has the power to reject 
or expel and raise dues and assessments. An 
employee should have and enjoy the right 
and privilege of joining any Union he wishes 
or none at all and on the other hand the right 
of an employer to select his own employees 
and retain them in his employ as he may see 
fit should not be interfered with, and the 
Company does not wish to be “hamstrung” 
in that regard. 

The Company is not opposed to employees 
joining the Union and would be willing to co- 
operate in securing membership rather than 
agree to resort to compulsion. 

The Company submitted in conclusion that 
the Union had not made out a case. 

In reply, the Union representatives state 
that while admission to the Union requires the 
approval of two-thirds majority of members 
present at a meeting, the Union has never been 
known to refuse membership to an applicant; 
that its by-laws (which were produced) pro- 
vide that a member can only be expelled by 
a two-thirds majority vote of members present 
at a meeting duly called on notice specifying 
the matter and that the member concerned 
has a right of appeal to the international body. 
The Union representatives further state that 
they were convinced that very few (if any) 
employees would leave their employment 
rather than join the Union; and that no worth- 
while new employees would object to joining 
at the end of the 30 day probation period. 
Furthermore that employees had not experi- 
enced any difficulty with the National Selec- 
tive Service Officer in obtaining permission to 
terminate where a Union shop agreement 
existed and it became necessary to terminate 
pursuant thereto. As to reinstatement of 
Veterans the Union represenatives submitted 
that the Unions were rendering helpful ser- 
vices to returned men and most, if not all, of 
them would be pleased to know that in coming 
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back to their former jobs they would have 
the protection, help, and security that a Union 
shop gives and that they would be ready and 
willing to join the Union. 

The Union submitted in conclusion that the 
Employer had not effectively answered their 
case and had not shown any good or valid 
reason why the request for a Union Shop and 
check-off, as set out in the draft clauses in 
dispute, should not be acceded to. 

A certain amount of time was spent in dis- 
cussing general issues and the arguments at 
times went rather far afield. It would seem 
unnecessary to further refer thereto in this 
Report as the Board was only concerned with 
the parties immediately involved and the par- 
ticular facts and issues of the present case. 

Members of the Board took occasion to 
ask questions of witnesses and of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties respectively and on 
some occasions to cross-examine, and as a 
result of the hearing believe they are in a 
position to fairly judge of the facts and of 
the values of the submissions. 

Neither of the parties made any suggestion 
by way of a compromise and the Board saw 
that further negotiations at the time were use- 
less—the parties indicating they would each 
look forward with interest to hearing the 
recommendations which the Board may make 
in the matter. The Board therefore reserved 
its decision. 

Without expressing their respective personal 
views on the various points discussed but 
taking all the facts and circumstances into 
consideration the majority of the Board makes 
the following recommendation :— 


RECOMMENDATION 
(By Majority of Board) 


The Board does not recommend at this 
juncture that the Employer should agree to, 
and adopt, the Union Shop clause as submitted 
by the Union. 

On the other hand the Board would recom- 
mend that in lieu of the Union Shop clause 
submitted the parties mutually agree to the 
insertion in the agreement of the following 
“Maintenance of Membership” clause :— 


; ArticLte III 


“Employees of the Employer, covered by 
this Agreement, who are at the date of this 
Agreement members of the Union in good stand- 
ing according to the by-laws of the Union, or who 
subsequently become such members, shall, as 
a condition of employment, be required by 
the Employer to maintain such membership 
for the duration of this Agreement, Subject 
to the Proviso hereinafter set forth. 
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All Employees engaged by the Employer 
after the date of this Agreement shall within 
30 days of their employment become members 
of the Union, and shall, as a condition of 
continued employment, be required by the 
Employer to maintain such membership 
according to the by-laws of the Union for the 
duration of this Agreement. 


Provided that nothing in the foregoing 
Article contained shall oblige or require the 
Employer to terminate the employment of 
any employee, present or future, or refuse to 
engage or employ or re-engage or re-employ 
any person, contrary to the provisions of any 
Statute of Canada or of the Province of 
British Columbia or any regulations made 
thereunder or any law in force in the said 
Province. 


Provided, however, that where the only 
statutory or legal requirement or pre-requisite 
is the obtaining of permission of a Selective 
Service Officer to terminate employment the 
employer shall duly make application for 
such permission in any and all cases where 
an employee has failed to maintain his 
membership in the Union or, in the case of 
new employees, where he has failed to become 
a member of the Union within the 30 days 
of his employment as by this Article required.” 


And also that the parties mutually agree to 
the insertion of the voluntary payroll deduc- 


- tion clause as submitted except for the follow- 


ing amendments, namely that the words “and 
assessments” after the words “Union dues” in 
the second line of said clause be struck out, 
and that the second sentence in sub-clause (b) 
should be amended to make the procedure a 
little more clear in case there should be no 
earnings during a pay period. The Article 
therefore should read as follows:— 


ARTICLE IV 


“The Employer agrees to the principle of 
payroll deductions on behalf of the Union, of 
Union dues authorized under the constitution 
of the J.A. of M., in the following manner:— 


(a) Payroll deductions for Union monthly 
fees shall be made only upon receipt 
by the Employer of written instruc- 
tions from the individual employee and 
shall continue until cancelled in writing. 

(b) The Employer, subject to the above 
regulations, shall deduct from the 
second pay cheque of each month the 
Union dues for that month and shall 
forward same to the Financial Secretary 
of the Union, and shall be _ respon- 
sible to him for all such dues collected. 
Should there be no earnings by 
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the Employee during the pay period 
represented by such second pay cheque, 
a double deduction shall be made from 
the second pay cheque in the following 
month. The Employer shall not, how- 
ever, be responsible for non-payment 
of any dues of any Union member in 
the absence of written instructions 
from the employee to make deductions 
from pay therefor. 

Cancellation of payroll deductions for 

Union dues shall be made in the follow- 

ing manner: The employee shall give 

notice, in writing, of his desire for 
deductions to stop, and be delivered by 
him to the business office of the Union. 

Such cancellation must be delivered by 

the first day of the month for which 

the cancellation becomes effective. The 

Union shall forward this notice to the 

Personnel Office of the Employer. 

(d) Union initiation fees shall be deducted 
upon the presentation to the Employer 
of authorization signed by the 
employees.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) CriarENce Dartrna, 
Chairman of the Board. 


(Sgd.) Brrr SHow LER, 
Member of the Board. 


—_ 


(c 


June 19, 1945. 
Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003, and of a 
Dispute between Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., Em- 
ployer, and Aeronautical Mechanics Lodge 
756 International Association of Machin- 
ists, Employees’ Representatives. 


A Collective Agreement between the above 
mentioned parties was agreed upon with the 
exception of two clauses which the Union in- 
sist should be embodied in the Agreement, one 
respecting Union membership and the other 
payroll deductions. These two clauses read 
as follows: 


UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The Employer agrees to retain in its employ 
only members in good standing of the Union, 
but it is agreed that the Employer shall be free 
to employ non-Union employees provided said 
non-Union employees shall make application and 
become members of the Union after completing 
a probationary period of 30 days. This clause 
to apply to all employees covered by this agree- 
ment. 


PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 

The Employer agrees to the principle of pay- 
roll deductions on behalf of the Union, of Union 
dues and assessments authorized under the 
constitution of the I.A.of M., in the following 
manner: 
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(a) Payroll deductions for Union monthly fees 
shall be made only upon receipt by the 
Employer of written instructions from the 
individual employee and shall continue until 
cancelled in writing. 

(b) The Employer, subject to the above regula- 

tions, shall deduct from the second pay 

cheque of each month the Union dues for 
that month and shall forward same to the 

Financial Secretary of the Union, and shall 

be responsible to him for all such dues 

collected. In the case where there are no 
earnings by the employee during this pay 
period, a double deduction shall be made 
the pay period in the following month. The 

Employer shall not, however, be responsible — 

for non-payment of any dues of any Union 

member in the absence of written instruc- 
tions from the employee to make deductions 
from pay therefor. 

Cancellation of payroll deductions for 

Union dues shall be made in the following 

manner: The employee shall give notice, in 

writing, of his desire for deductions to stop, 
and be delivered by him to the business 
office of the Union. Such cancellation must 
be delivered by the first day of the month 
for which the cancellation becomes effective. 

The Union shall forward this notice to the 

Personnel Office of the Employer. 

(d) Union initiation fees shall be deducted upon 
the presentation to the Employer of author- 
ization signed by the employees. 


(¢ 


Ww 


On the hearing before this Board written 
arguments and replies thereto were submitted 
by the Union and the Company. The Union 
based their demand for the inclusion of the 
clauses upon the following grounds :— 


1. That it is right and just that these 
clauses be included. 

2. That the Union has earned the security 
of a Union shop by virtue of the assistance it 
has rendered to the Company in settling dis- 
putes and adjustments and grievances and 
solving many other problems affecting the 
operations of the Company. 

3. That it is unfair that non-Union members 
should obtain the benefit of work done by the 
Union without accepting their responsibility as 
members of the Union. 

The Company objects to the inclusion in the 
Agreement of the two clauses upon the fol- 
lowing grounds:— 

1. That as they are carrying on a war 
industry with an “A” priority rating many 
workers are directed to employment in their 
Company by the Selective Service; that many 
of their employees are working for patriotic 
reasons and that the Company should not be 
put in the position of compelling such em- 
ployees to join this or any other Union upon 
the penalty for not so doing of losing their 
employment. 

2. As the Company is producing parts for 
the B-29 Boeing Aircraft, which is urgently 
needed in the Japanese war, it is of the utmost 
importance that there should be no disruption 
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in that production; that by the very nature of 
its business it has many highly trained person- 
nel who could not be quickly replaced and if 
they refused to join the Union the Company 
would be compelled to discharge them. 

3. That compulsion to join the Union with 
a penalty of loss of their employment for not 
doing so would be an infringement of the 
civil rights of the employees. 


4. That every employee must have the 
right to choose for himself the Union, if 
any, to which he wishes to belong and that 
there should not be any compulsion in the 
exercise by him of that right. 

5. That the relations between the Company 
and its employees are and have been 
harmonious and any compulsion now exer- 
cised by the Company to force employees to 
join the Union might create discord with the 
result that the production so urgently needed 
would be curtailed. 


6. That adoption of the Union clauses 
would involve a breach of Selective Service 
regulations as well as a breach of the rein- 
statement of veterans under the “Civilian 
Re-establishment Act of 1942.” 


7 That the inclusion of the Union clause 
would result in the Union being the bargain- 
ing representatives of the 
perpetuity. 

As regards the payroll deduction clause the 
Company maintain that: (1) it would not 
willingly agree to the principle of deducting 
dues and assessments authorized by the con- 
stitution of the lodge on the ground that it 
regarded this as a matter of internal manage- 
ment within the Union with which it should 
not be concerned. 
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2. That until employers are required by law 
to act as collecting agents for a Union they 
should not be asked to agree to do so. 


3. That the Company cannot be placed in 
the position of deciding whether or not assess- 
ments are authorized by the constitution of 
the Union. 

It is my recommendation that the Union 
membership and payroll deduction clauses 
should not be embodied in the Collective 
Agreement hereinbefore referred to for the 
following reasons :— 

1. Because the Company is engaged in 
producing a product urgently needed in the 
prosecution of the war against Japan and any 
compulsion exercised by the Company to 
make employees join the Union might cause 
serious discord which would lead to disrup- 
tion in the operations of the Company. 


2. That such compulsion would be inter- 
fering with the civil rights of the employees. 

3. That inclusion of the Union clause would 
involve a breach of Selective Service Regula- 
tions as well as 2 breach of the reinstatement 
of veterans under the “Civilian Re-establish- 
ment Act of 1942”. 


4. That the inclusion of the clause would 
result in the Union being the bargaining 
representative of the employees in perpetuity 
contrary to the express provisions of P.C. 1003. 

5. That as regards the payroll deduction 
clause the Company should not be made a 
collecting agent for the Union. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 27th day of 
June, 1945. 
(Sgd.) W. A. Sutton, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Champion Spark Plug Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont., and Int. Union, United Automobile, 


Aircraft and Agricultural 


Implement Workers of 


America, (UAW-CIO) Local 195 


On July 23 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., and Int. Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO) Local 195. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Gordon L. 
Fraser, K.C., and Bora Laskin, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text..of , the 
follows: 


Board’s report was as 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003 and of a dts- 
pute between Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontaro, 
(Employer) and International Unton, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, 
(UAW-CIO.) Local 195, (Employees). 


The undersigned Chairman and Members of 
the Board of Conciliation established in this 
matter pursuant to the provisions of Section 
13(1) of The Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
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jations, P.C. 1003 respectfully report as 
follows: 

The Company’s plant is located in the City 
of Windsor and the Company is engaged in 
the manufacture of spark plugs for motor 
vehicles. There are presently on the pay roll 
of the Company in the unit to be affected 
by the collective bargaining agreement 145 
employees of whom, it is said, 136 are mem- 
bers of the Union. . 

The Company and the Union entered into 
a collective bargaining agreement under date 
February 24th, 1943, for a term of one year, 
subject to automatic renewal on the expiration 
of that term from year to year thereafter. 
That agreement, subject to certain amend- 
ments which are not now in controversy, was 
extended for a further term of one year expir- 
ing on February 22nd, 1945. Negotiations 
have been in progress since on or about Janu- 
ary 12th, 1945, for a renewal of the agreement, 
and the parties had agreed on all the provi- 
sions to be contained in such renewal save 
only the following all of which were requested 
by the Union:— 

Item A: A provision for a union shop. 

Item B: A provision for check-off of union 
dues. 

Item C: An arbitration clause as part of the 
grievance procedure. 

Item D: The agreement dated February 
24th, 1943, contained the following provision :— 

Section 7(b)—“Upon the signing of this 
agreement, the wage scale of the employees 

shall be as is established in Exhibit “A”, 

which is attached to this agreement. 


The Union requested that this clause be 
deleted from the agreement. 

The Board met with the parties at the City 
of Windsor on the Ist day of June, 1945. The 
Company was represented by its solicitor, Mr. 
S. L. Springsteen, K.C. The Union was repre- 
sented by Mr. Drummond Wren; and by Mr. 
Robert Hood, an employee and past member 
of the negotiating committee; Mr. Joseph 
Bruce, vice-chairman of the negotiating com- 
mittee; and Mr. Lloyd Smith, chairman of 
the negotiating committee. 

The Board desires to record its ‘appreciation 
of the co-operation and assistance given to it 
oy the representatives of the parties. 

During and as a result of the Board’s dis- 
cussions with the parties, the parties agreed 
as to items C and D, and their agreement 
on those items was substantially as follows:— 

Re Item C: As part of the grievance proce- 
dure to be covered by the agreement, that 
there shall be an arbitration clause which shall 
be final and binding on the parties only as 
to the interpretation of the agreement and 
any alleged violation of it. 

Re Item D: The present wage structure 
shall be attached to and form part of the 
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agreement with the right reserved to the em- 
ployees to apply to the Regional War Labour. 
Board at any time within six months of the 
date of the agreement for a revision of such 
wage structure, but that there shall not be 
more than one application by the employees 
during the life of the contract. ) 


As to items A and B, the parties seemed 
to be hopelessly deadlocked. No good pur- 
pose would be served by this Board recording 
in this report the arguments advanced by the 
Union in support of its request for a union 
shop and check-off of union dues and those 
advanced by the Company’s representative 
against those provisions. They are the argu- 
ments usually advanced for and against such 
provisions. Employer-employee relations at 
this plant have been reasonably harmonious, 
and the Board sees no reason why they should 
not continue to be harmonious. In view of the 
conflict between the parties on items A and 
B, the Board suggested by way of compromise 
a maintenance of membership clause with some 
reasonable escape period. After considerable 
discussion the Union intimated that it would 
forego its demand for a union shop and a 
check-off and accept in lieu thereof a main- 
tenance of membership provision such as the 
Board suggested. The representative of the 
Company requested time within which to con- 
fer with the directors of the Company, and 
pending the decision of the Company with 
respect to the proposed maintenance of mem- 
bership clause, the matter stood adjourned. 
The representative of the Company has now 
advised the Board that the Company is unwill- 
ing to agree to that proposal. 


In view of the history ef the relationship 
between the parties and the strength of the 
Union among the employees in this plant, in 
the opinion of the majority of this Board the 
maintenance of membership clause set out in 
Schedule “A” hereto would, in the circum- 
stances, be reasonable and the Board accord- 
ingly recommends that, in lieu of a provision 
for union shop and check-off of union dues, 
the formal agreement between the parties con- 
tain a provision for maintenance of member- 
ship substantially in the form set out in 
Schedule “A”. Mr. Fraser, the employer’s 
nominee, agrees in this case with the principle 
of maintenance of membership but suggests 
that the clause be in the form set out in 
Schedule “B”, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 19th day of July, 1945, 
Sgd. W. D. Roacu, 


Chairman. 


Sgd. Bora Lasxrn, 
Sgd. A. F. Fraser. 
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ScHEDULE “A” 
MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


(1) Every present employee who is a mem- 
ber of the Union shall be given a period of 
fifteen days from the date upon which the 
agreement is posted, as hereinafter provided, 
within which to elect in writing, to be filed 
with the Company and the Union, either to 
remain a Union member or to withdraw from 
the Union. If he elects to retain his member- 
ship in the Union, then the continuance of his 
membership during the life of the agreement, 
but not including any possible automatic 
renewal thereof, and subject to a right to with- 
draw from the Union within the period as 
hereinafter provided, shall be a condition prece- 
dent to his retaining his employment with the 
Company. 


(2) Every employee, whether present or 
future, shall once he becomes a member of the 
Union retain his membership in the Union dur- 
ing the life of the agreement, but not including 
any possible automatic renewal thereof, and 
subject to a right to withdraw from the Union 
within the period as hereinafter provided, as a 
condition precedent to his retaining his employ- 
ment. with the Company. 


(3) During the two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the anniversary date of this agreement, 
any employee who is then a member of the 
Union shall be at liberty to withdraw from the 
Union without thereby in any way affecting his 
right to continue in the employ of the Company. 


(4) In order to acquaint all employees with 
the terms and provisions of the maintenance of 
membership clauses in this contract, the Union 
shall post on the Company bulletin boards, not 
later than the day next following the date upon 
which the contract is signed, a motice contain- 
ing all the maintenance of membership clauses 
and showing the date upon which the contract 
was signed. This notice shall remain posted on 
the A ae boards during the life of the agree- 
ment. 


(5) At least quarterly the Union shall give 
to the Company a list containing the names of 
employees who are members of the Union, and 
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it shall be the obligation of the Union to notify 
the Company of any revision in that list as 
occasion or altered circumstances may require. 


SCHEDULE “B” 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


(1) Every employee who is a member of the 
Union shall be given a period of fifteen days 
from the date upon which the agreement is 
posted, as hereinafter provided, within which 
to elect in writing, to be filed with the Com- 
pany and the Union, either to remain a Union 
member or to withdraw from the Union. Any 
member of the Union after such period of elec- 
tion or any employee who subsequently be- 
comes a member of the Union; shall retain his 
full seniority unless it is changed by a meeting 
of the employees. When notified in writing of 
such a change the Company will place the em- 
ployee at the bottom of the seniority list where 
he will remain unless he applies for and_ is 
granted re-instatement by the employees within 
one calendar month after the date upon which 
he was moved to the bottom of the list. 


(2) If during the life the agreement less than 
50 per cent of the employees for the time being 
in the bargaining unit are employees in good 
standing of the Union, then the provisions with 
respect. to the maintenance of membership shall 
for the remainder of the life of the agreement 
become and be null and void. 


(3) During the two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the anniversary date of this agreement, 
any employee who is then a member of the 
Union shall be at liberty to withdraw from the 
Union without thereby in any way affecting his 
seniority. 

(4) In order to acquaint all employees with 
the terms and provisions of the maintenance of 
membership clauses in this contract, the Union 
shall post on the Company bulletin boards, not 
later than the day next following the date upon 
which the contract is signed, a notice contain- 
ing all the maintenance of membership clauses 
and showing the date upon which the contract 
was signed. This notice shall remain posted on 
the bulletin boards during the life of the agree- 
ment. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., and Local 240, United Automobile, Aircraft and 


Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


On July 5 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of ‘Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 240, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board; (Messrs. 8. L. Spring- 
steen, K.C., and Bora Laskin, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003 and Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, and 
Local 240, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. 

Tos 

The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 

Minister of ‘Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to the provisions of P.C. 1003 
reports as follows: 

1. Public hearings were held at the Court 
House at Sandwich, Ontario, on April 7th, 
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27th, 28th, May 11th and 12th. At these 
meetings the Company was represented by 
W. A. Clark, Personnel Manager, Robert 
Allen, Assistant Personnel Manager and J. B. 
Aylesworth, K.C., Counsel. The Union was 
represented by M. H. Featherston, President 
of Local 240, Dan Cassey, Chairman of the 
Bargaining Committee, Hans McIntyre, Inter- 
national Representative and Drummond 
Wren, International Representative. Oral and 
written submissions were made by _ both 
parties. 

2. The present dispute arose from the 
inability of the parties to agree on any of 
the terms of a collective agreement covering 
the office personnel of the Company at 
Windsor. The constitution of the present 
Board was the last in a lengthy series of 
proceedings beginning on January 25, 1943, 
when the present Local and Formocan 
Employees’ Association made application for 
a Board of Conciliation under the Industria! 
Disputes Investigation Act with respect to 
collective bargaining rights on behalf of the 
office employees. The Board reported in 
June of 1948, defining the bargaining unit and 
recommending a vote. The Union rejected 
the Board’s report and in August, 1943, 
applied to the Labour Court of Ontario for 
certification under the Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Act. Pursuant to an Order of that 
Court a vote was taken on November 15, 
1943. Out of 733 eligible employees the 
present Union obtained 355. This vote was 
set aside by the Court because of Union 
violation of a clause in the Order directing 
a vote forbidding electioneering or organiza- 
tional activity. A subsequent vote was taken 
pursuant to Court Order on February 25, 1944. 
On this vote, out of 747 eligible employees, 
the Union obtained 393 votes. By Order of 
the Labour Court dated 'March 17, 1944, the 
present Union was certified as the collective 
bargaining agency. 

3. Negotiations for a collective agreement 
under P.C. 1003 which supplanted the Ontario 
Act did not commence until May 19, 1944, 
despite repeated requests by the Union, due 
to the Company’s position that the Union 
had failed to “conform exactly” to the 
procedural requirements of P.C. 1003, s. 10, 
in light of P.C. 2301, until May 6. Negotia- 
tions proceeded until October 21, 1944, when 
the Union made an application for interven- 
tion to the Regional Labour Relations Board 
which ultimately resulted in the establish- 
ment of the present Board on February 21, 
1945, the Board being fully constituted by the 
appointment of a Chairman on March 21 
1945. 

4. As a result of the negotiations the 
Company produced its first complete draft 
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agreement embodying the Company’s posi- 
tion on September 11, 1944. The only com- 
plete draft of the proposed union agreement 
was given the Company on October 21, 1944, 
the same date on which the Union took steps 
to obtain the present Board. A subsequent 
draft of the Company, unaffected in any way 
by the Union’s proposals, was made in 
December, 1944. A third draft of the Com- 
pany’s proposals was made on April 2, 1945, 
just prior to the first sitting of this Board. 
During the present hearings the Company 
filed a final draft—embodying textual changes 
only—on April 27. It is this draft of the 
Company which is referred to as the Com- 
pany’s final draft in this report. At a hear- 
ing on (May 11, 1945, the Company submitted 
a revised draft of clauses 15 and 16, dealing 
with seniority rights of returned men. The 
Union’s “points of differences”, returned with 
the Union draft and the Company final draft 
with this report, is based on a comparison of 
the Union draft and the Company draft of 
September, 1944. 


5. The fact that almost two and a_ half 
years have elapsed since the present Union 
commenced proceedings looking to the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement—proceed- 
ings which have been contested throughout 
by the Company—is sufficient indication of 
the difficulties which faced the present Board. 
At the first hearing the Company stated there 
were eight main points on which there was 
disagreement: . 

(1) union security; * 

(2) payment to union officials by the Com- 
pany for the time spent in working 
hours on “Union business” ; 

(3) the time to be permitted to union officials 
performing work in connection with 
grievances, etc.; 

(4) the Company’s desire to make definitive 
statements of what is permitted to Union 
officials in the way of grievances, etc., as 
compared to the Union’s proposal to 
leave these matters at large; 

(5) differences as to seniority; 

(6) the refusal of the Company to grant a 
recognition clause; 

(7) whether arbitration of grievances shall 
be final and binding on the parties; 

(8) secondary points regarding grievance 
procedure. 


6. As the hearings proceeded, however, it 
became quite evident that the Board had no 
alternative to going into each clause proposed 
by the Company and by the Union. This was 
done thoroughly and exhaustively. At the 
outset there was agreement on practically 
nothing. In the course of the hearings con- 
cessions were made by both parties on several 
points. In the main, however, there were so 
many underlying differences, sometimes capa- 
ble of clear statement, sometimes inhering in 


the language of the clauses themselves, that 
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the Board felt it could only write a report 
by examining clause by clause the matters 
on which there was disagreement and on which 
it had failed to obtain agreement. 


7. It was our hope that we could deal 
merely with broad issues, leaving the parties 
to agree, or disagree, on our recommendation 
of principle. In the course of numerous 
attempts to deal with the many issues pre- 
sented to us, however, we felt that the parties 
being so far from agreement we should be as 
helpful as possible and, to illustrate our dis- 
cussion, and in the hope of assisting towards 
an agreement, we have in many places sug- 
gested clauses which, or something similar, we 
felt the parties might accept. At the first 
hearing the Union agreed to accept whatever 
recommendations the Board might make. The 
Company did not so agree. It should be 
clearly understood that we are not putting 
forward any clause with the view that either 
party should, of necessity, stand on it. Ours 
is not primarily a task of drafting. It should 
also be borne in mind that anything recom- 
mended herein has reference only to this 
particular unit and therefore cannot be used 
as a precedent in other situations where the 
facts may differ. This is of particular. import- 
ance in the present case where we understand 
a Local of the same international union rep- 
resents the employees in another unit. With 
that situation we are neither concerned nor 
informed. 

8. We can only express our hope that both 
parties will ‘consider the following recom- 
mendations with a willingness to cooperate 
and make mutual concessions. Without that 
willingness collective bargaining in an impos- 
sibility. The attitude of both parties, in 
the course of two years of negotiations, has 
been fairly unyielding. From the concessions 
mutually made in the latter stages of the 
proceedings before this Board we feel that 
both parties manifested a spirit which make 
the voluntary conclusion of an agreement 
much more hopeful than we had believed 
possible when the hearings began. This Board’s 
task in dealing with the many and. detailed 
matters involved in dispute has not been 
easy. If both parties approach the following 
discussion and recommendations without con- 
sidering who has won a victory on this or 
that, but bearing in mind that the Board has 
attempted to find a solution that it believes 
will work with the least friction, we believe 
that they should be able to conclude an 
agreement under which both can perform their 
respective duties in harmony. 
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1. UNion ReEcocnITION 


9. At the thearings the Union strongly 
objected to the fact that the Company refused 
to Insert a clause expressly recognizing the 
Union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for the employees in the certified unit. The 
Company maintained that by setting out the 
fact of certification proceedings in the recital 
it followed, as a matter of law, under P.C. 
1003 that the Union became such bargaining 
agency. The Company frankly stated it 
objected to going beyond the words of the 
regulations. While the Company’s position 
may be, from a strictly legal standpoint, 
correct, it became evident in the course of 
discussions that the refusal to give a recogni- 
tion clause was bound up with the extent to 
which the Company was willing to recognize 
the Union as a third party in interest in such 
matters as grievance procedure, which will be 
dealt with hereafter. 


10. If the Agreement contains a_ short 
recital to the effect that it is entered into 
pursuant to the order of the Labour Court 
in the Supreme Court of Ontario we feel that 
the Company should voluntarily agree to 
recognize the Union by express provision. A 
failure on the Company’s part so to do 
might, we believe, jeopardize all possibility 
of obtaining an agreement between the parties. 
The Company either is or is not willing to 
recognize the Union as a party with a real 
interest of its own in the industrial relations 
between employer and employee, and we do 
not believe that the co-operation which a 
collective agreement requires can be obtained 
by a Company rigorously insisting that the 
fundamental principle of recognition be left 
to implication from a government regulation. 
We are, therefore, unanimously of opinion that 
the agreement should contain as a first clause 
something similar to the following: 

The Company agrees to recognize the Union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all office and salaried employees employed by 
the Company at the City of Windsor in the 
County of Essex, who are certified by the 
Order of the Labour Court in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, dated March 17th, 1944, such 
employees being described as follows: (set out 
here the enumeration and certification order). 


Such employees are hereinafter called “em- 
ployees”. 


11. It will be noted that in this clause we 
have substituted the word “Union” for the 
word “Local” which appears throughout the 
Company’s draft. In this instance as in others 
to be mentioned, we believe that the Union 
is entitled to describe itself and its officers 
by whatever name it chooses rather than 
to have the Company dictate its form of 
terminology. Furthermore, P.C. 1003 con- 
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templates an agreement with a “trade union”, 
(s.2) (1) (d). Therefore, in stating the “parties” 
at the beginning of the Agreement, we think 
that while Local 240 is the proper party with 
whom the Company contracts, it should, if the 
Union chooses, be “hereinafter called the 
‘Union’.” In place of the word “local” in 
any clause of the Company’s draft which we 
recommend in its original or a revised form 
it is to be Understood that the word “Union” 
is to be substituted. 

12. In view of the first clause which we 
have suggested being a recognition clause, 
we think that the recital in the Company’s 
draft might be considerably shortened in as 
much as the boundaries of the unit are 
outlined in the recognition clause and we 
therefore suggest that the recital, opening 
the Agreement, might be somewhat as follows: 

This agreement is entered into pursuant to 
the provisions of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, a judgment of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) dated February 14, 1945, and an Order 
of the Labour Court in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario dated March 17, 1944. 


2. UNION SECURITY 


13. The Union draft (cls. 2-5) contained pro- 
visions requiring existing and future em- 
ployees to become and remain members of 
the Union as a condition of employment, 
(“Union Shop”) and also provisions for a 
check-off of Union dues by the Company. 
Before this Board the Union based its request 
for these provisions on the express attitude of 
the Company in refusing, in connection with 
recognition for example, to go further than the 
law requires, and because it stated that there 
had been no evidence of a willingness on the 
Company’s part to establish a good relation- 
ship, which led to a fear of elimination on the 
part of the Union. There is no doubt that 
the Company is not overly cordial in receiv- 
ing or embracing the Union but it does not 
follow that the existence of the Union as bar- 
gaining agency is actually jeopardized by any 
action of the Company. Both parties have, 
perhaps, contributed to a feeling of mutual 
irritation in the prolonged negotiations over 
the present agreement. 

14. Undoubtedly some form of union security 
would serve to allay the suspicions and fears 
of the Union as to what it believes to be the 
policy of non-co-operation and “straight- 
jacketing” of the Union as illustrated, in the 
Union’s opinion, in the discussion of other 
provisions. We believe, however, that if the 
Company grants the concessions and com- 
promises recommended in this report with 
respect to the working parts of the agreement, 
so that the Union will have an opportunity 
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of carrying on as bargaining agency free from 
what it considers irritating limitations on its 
activities on behalf of the employees, the 
Union might, in view of the strongly held 
views of the Company, withdraw its request, 
at this stage, for provisions relating to union 
security. This is, after all, a first agreement 
and the Union in certification proceedings, 
was supported by a vote of less than 55 per 
cent of eligible employees. We are, there- 
fore, dealing with a Union which, in this unit, 
cannot be said to be far past the organiza- 
tional stage—an item which must be borne 
in mind when considering the Company’s 
refusal to pay Union representatives for time 
spent in servicing grievances, etc. Such a 
Union, certified as a bargaining agency has a 
valid claim not to have the performance of 
its duties unduly impeded or restricted by the 
Company. Granted the reasonable freedom 
from restraint and the opportunities for carry- 
ing on employer-employee relations which the 
recommendations we are making contemplate, 
we believe that the Union should withdraw its 
request for the union shop and check-off, and 
we so recommend. 


3. REPRESENTATION 


Union Committeemen or Stewards— 
Their Functions, etc. 


15. In clauses 2 to 9 of the Company’s final 
draft the Company purported to deal with the 
following matter: 


(a) the appointment or election of stewards 
and their numbers; 

(b) the qualification of stewards; 

(c) a definitive enumeration of a steward’s 
duties, including a definition of a griev- 
ance; 

(d) the procedure which a steward must 
follow in order to absent himself from 
his regular Company duties and the 
time during which he can so absent 
himself ; 

(e) the election or appointment of a nego- 
tiating committee as a group separate 
from the stewards; 

(f) the procedure which a committeeman 
must follow in order to absent himself 
from his regular Company duties and 
the time during which he can so absent 
himself. 

(g) the functions of a Chairman of the nego- 
tiating committee. 


16. Im these provisions the Company 
attempted to make an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of those activities of Union officials which 
would be permitted, to the exclusion of all 
others, on the Company premises during work- 
ing hours. The Company’s object in so doing, 
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as stated to this Board, was to obviate the 
difficulties which the Company said it had 
experienced in its “plant” due to a failure to 
enumerate specific items of business which 
Union officials were “permitted” to carry on. 
The Union opposed any attempt to confine 
its officials to what it described as a “strait 
jacket”. The Union felt that the strictness of 
the provisions, the tying down of Union offi- 
cials to detailed, and in its opinion barren and, 
in effect, clerical duties, was an indication that 
the Company was commencing bargaining 
relations in the belief that the Union needed 
curbing; that the Union officials could not be 
recognized as having, in the language of cl. 
10 of the Union draft, regular duties to per- 
form in connection with their employment, 
which duties were the concern of the Union 
and not to be dictated by the Company; and 
that to place detailed and elaborate curbs on 
Union officials’ activities would, and in its 
opinion was intended to result in paralysing 
any effective work which it was the Union’s 
function to perform on behalf of the employees 
and on its own behalf. Particularly was this 
the case when such limitations were considered 
together with the Company provision by which 
Union officials were to recelve no pay when 
absent from their regular work in connection 
with the minor and attenuated functions per- 
mitted them by the Company draft. The 
relevant clauses in the Union draft are cl. 
2-11, 13, which leave at large the question of 
Union “officials” functions to be determined, 
presumably, by the Union. It seems to this 
Board that there is merit in the contentions 
of both parties and that in this, as in most 
other matters of collective bargaining, the 
parties should endeavour to reach a com- 
promise fair to both. 

17. Since the Company’s draft contains the 
most elaborate provisions, we purport to make 
most of our recommendations on the basis 
of changes to that draft rather than to take 
the simpler draft of the Union and attempt 
to build on to it such particulars as to us 
seem fair from the Company’s point of view. 
In so doing we have, as will be obvious, used 
the Union draft as a basis of comparison. 
Before examining detailed clauses, however, 
certain general observations on some of the 
points covered in the Company’s draft as it 
affects the matters here in issue may be 
relevant particularly as some of them are 
interrelated with other parts of the proposed 
agreement and have an importance beyond 
that of Union officials’ functions as such. 

18. In the first place, the definition of Union 
officials’ functions centres to a large extent 
around “grievances”. In keeping with Com- 
pany policy to define exhaustively officials’ 
activities this leads the Company to define a 
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grievance and to exclude activities of Union 
officials unless related to that definition. 
Without considering here what we believe to 
be an undue limitation in the definition (a 
limitation which is carried over to grievance 
procedure and excludes, as we see it, the Union 
as such from either presenting a grievance of 
its own or making an individual grievance a 
matter of Union concern to be earried on by 
the Union concurrently with an individual 
or even after the individual is satisfied), it is 
our opinion that it is neither feasible nor 
practical to define a grievance. A grievance, 
after all, 1s a complaint. We should have 
imagined that it was in the interest of the 
Company to have all complaints of employees, 
groups of employees or the Union itself aired 
and discussed freely with the Company. To 
attempt to treat any complaint as if it did not 
exist is, in our opinion, to invite trouble. A 
complaint will remain a complaint either of 
one or more or all the employees until it has 
been dealt with openly as between the Com- 
pany and its employees. To bottle it up, or 
to exclude a Union official from listening, 
perhaps soliciting, or not infrequently himself 
settling a complaint of any kind would in our 
opinion likely lead to far more friction and 
ultimate expense than to permit the utmost 
freedom to a bargaining agency in invest- 
igating and presenting any complaint of indivi- 
duals, groups of individuals or the Union with 
regard to working conditions in its widest 
possible sense. It may be that certain specific 
matters should not be involved in grievance 
procedure. If so those specific matters should 
be enumerated. To confine grievances, how- 
ever, as the Company has attempted to do, 
and to confine Union officials’ activities to 
such a definition is, we believe, an impossibility 
since if there is any complaint of an employee, 
or group of employees organized or un- 
organized, a Union steward will undoubtedly 
concern himself with it. To attempt to check 
him by artificial limitations is either to invite 
breaches of the agreement or to sterilize Union 
activity. Neither should be an objective of a 
collective agreement. 

19. Throughout the Company draft a dis- 
tinction is made between “stewards” and 
“eommitteemen”. The Union objected to the 
term “stewards” and wished to have the term 
“eommitteemen” substituted for “steward”. As 
a mere matter of terminology there is no 
answer to the Union’s claim to describe its 
officials as it chooses. ‘There is, however, 
more involved. Both the Company and the 
Union agree that there should be one 
“steward” or “committeeman” allocated to 
each zone of the present unit on the basis of 
approximately one “steward” or “committee- 
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man” to each 114 employees. In the Union’s 
view the “negotiating committee” should 
comprise all of the committeemen from the 
various zones with an international repre- 
sentative having the right to attend conferences 
between the Committee and Management. 
The Company wishes to have a smaller 
negotiating committee than the total of all 
“stewards”—hence. the necessity for different 
names. If there were a great number of 
zones—as undoubtedly exist in the Company’s 
“nlant”—we can see the necessity for the 
differentiation. As there are only six zones 
in this unit we believe that the simplest 
method of operation would be to have the 
negotiating committee composed of the 
“committeemen” from each zone. This would 
save duplication of officials and prevent the 
necessity of elaborating the difference between 
“stewards” and “committeemen”. We accord- 
ingly purport to use the phrase “committee- 
man” in place of “steward” throughout since 
we recommend that the Negotiating Com- 
mittee be on the basis outlined by the Union. 


20. We sympathize with the Company’s 
endeavour to particularize those matters with 
which a Union committeeman should be con- 
cerned during working hours, and while we 
dio not believe that a committeeman’s duties 
can be as stereotyped and rigid as the Com- 
pany proposes, we have endeavoured to reach 
a middle ground by which some particularity 
is given to a committeeman’s duties without 
unduly limiting the proper work of the Union, 
and consequently a committeeman, in serving 
the interests of the employees in the broadest 
way. If the Union feels that it is being 
“cribbed, cabined and confined” the Company 
cannot expect helpful co-operation so much as 
a. bursting of the seams. On the other hand 
a Union should be willing to regularize the 
routine of its officials as far as possible in 
the interest of Company discipline. The 
answer probably lies in particularization within 
limits plus the possibility of expanding the 
particularization. With these considerations 
in mind, we have approached the Company’s 
clauses and our recommendations take the 
following form. 

21. In place of clause 2 in the Company’s 
final draft which provides that the Local may 
elect or appoint stewards who “shall function 
as such only in accordance with the provisions 
of this agreement” we suggest that the parties 
might agree on a clause somewhat in the 
following form: 


Committeemen elected or appointed by the 
Union from among the employees, shall for 
the purpose of this agreement perform only 
such functions as are agreed upon in this 
agreement or as may from time to time be 
agreed upon between the personnel manager 
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and the negotiating committee (hereinafter 
provided for). The president of the Union 
shall notify the personnel manager of the 
Company in writing the name of each em- 
ployee so elected or appointed as of the date 
of this agreement and shall likewise notify 
the personnel manager of the name of any 
employee subsequently elected in addition to 
or in substitution for such committeemen. 
Every such employee is hereinafter called a 
“committeeman”, No employee shall perform 
any committeeman’s duties as defined under 
this agreement until the personnel manager 
shall have received the appropriate notifica- 
tion above provided for. 


22. Clause 3 of the Company’s draft pro- 
viding for six stewards for the six month 
period commencing on the date of the Agree- 


‘ment, which number shall be adjusted at the 


end of six months to a number not exceeding 
one steward to each 114 employees and a pro- 
vision for allocation of stewards to zones, etc., 
is satisfactory to both sides provided the word 
“committeeman” is substituted wherever the 
word “steward” appears. 

23. The Company’s clause 4 provides that 
each steward shall be an employee with regu- 
lar duties having not less than 12 months 
seniority and shall reside in Canada and be a 
British subject or a citizen of the United States 
of America. The Union objects to the latter 
part of this clause. In our opinion, if an 
employee, whatever be his nationality, is com- 
petent to work for the Company, and has 
worked for the Company for a period of one 
year, he is likewise competent to act on behalf 
of his fellow employees at their instigation and 
election. We therefore recommend the dele- 
tion of the words quoted above and in their 
place suggest that the Company’s clause 4 
should read as follows: 

A committeeman shall be an employee hav- 
ing regular Company duties to perform and 
shall have not less than 12 months seniority 
as such. 

24. Clause 5 of the Company’s draft is that 
which purports to state definitely a steward’s 
duties. The Company clause permits him to 
absent himself from his regular work to inves- 
tigate a grievance as defined in the section 
and to receive from an employee a completed 
grievance or appeal form, which form, by later 
provisions, an employee is to obtain from a 
Company representative. The section further 
provides that a steward may notify the chair- 
man of the negotiating committee of the name 
of an employee who has obtained a notice of 
appeal form from a Company representative. 
The clause also provides that a steward shall 
only perform these duties if an employee has, 
as provided elsewhere, notified his depart- 
ment head that he wishes to see the steward 
and-the steward has been so informed. 


25. The clause defines grievance as “any act 
or neglect of the Company as the employer 
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of an employee who, in connection with his 
working conditions, alleges that he has been 
directly and personally affected injuriously by 
such act or neglect and with respect to which 
such employee has obtained a grievance form” 
from a Company representative as provided 


for later in the Agreement. 


96. It is this definition to which we had 
reference earlier when speaking of artificial 
limitations on a union official’s activity. 
Clearly, to require that an official abstain 
from investigating a complaint because an 
employee has not obtained a grievance form 
is to ask the impossible as well as the undesir- 
able. More important, however, is the empha- 
sis which the clause places on the purely 
individual nature of a grievance by excluding 
the Union from itself carrying a grievance 
through the grievance procedure. This is a 
subject to which further reference will be made 
in connection with the clauses on grievance 
procedure. Suffice it to say here that we do not 
believe it to be in accord with collective bar- 
gaining, aS we understand it, to exclude the 
group interest in an individual complaint or to 
exclude the group interest in a claim which 
an individual has but is unwilling to press. 
Furthermore, the insistence that the individual 
employee should obtain grievance forms from 
representatives of the Company rather than 
from, or at least to the exclusion of, Union 
committeemen, was quite frankly stated by 
the Company to have been dictated by 1a desire 
on its part to keep to a minimum grievances 
and to obviate what the Company felt were 
likely to be the presentation of grievances 
“manufactured” by the Union. 


27. Frequent reference was made before this 
Board to what the Company referred to as 
unhappy experience in their “plant” with 
another local of this same international union 
in connection with “manufactured grievances’. 
This Board has no knowledge of the situation 
in the plant other than the statements of the 


Company, which are clearly not evidence, and — 


we do not believe that in a first agreement 
between this Local and the Company that the 
Board should accept as a premise that a bar- 
gaining agency is interested in presenting 
grievances without foundation. —To commence 
collective bargaining relations in a spirit that 
one of the parties will take unfair advantage 
of its position, would be fatal to any possible 
success in collective bargaining. We are will- 
ing to assume in making our recommenda- 
tions that both parties are interested in main- 
taining the best possible relations between 
employer and employee. To do so, we believe 
that the Company must be willing to afford 
the employees what the latter (and govern- 
ment policy as well) deems to be a better 
method of protecting employees’ interests 
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than prevailed prior to the introduction of 
collective bargaining. It may be true, that the 
number of grievances presented will be in 
excess of those presented prior to a bargaining 
agency’s appearance in the plant. We would 
be surprised if it were not so, This, however, 
cannot afford sufficient reason for this Board 
to agree to this and other provisions of the 
Company’s draft designed to limit grievances 
by rendering Union assistance and participa- 
tion unduly difficult or expensive. 


98. As we indicated previously, we can see 
considerable merit in the Company’s attempt 
to indicate the nature of the duties which a 
committeeman would ordinarily perform. We 
have been concerned with an endeavour not 
to treat such duties as settled for all time 
but to infuse as much flexibility into the 
agreement as seems to us consistent with 
orderly collective bargaining - in this unit. 
Accordingly in place of clause 5 of the Com- 
pany’s final draft and of clause 10 of the 
Union draft we suggest that a clause some- 
what along the following lines might be 
adopted by both parties. 


The Company recognizes that a committee- 
man represents, on behalf of the Union, the 
employees in the zone to which he is allo- 
cated with respect to such matters as hours, 
wages, seniority, grievances and other working 
conditions or terms of employment; and the 
Company agrees that a committeeman may, 
upon compliance with the provisions of (sec. 
6, Company draft as amended in this Report) 
absent himself from his regular Company 
duties for the purpose of dealing with any 
such matter on behalf of the employees, or 
on behalf of the Union in the interest of such 
employees within the zone to which he is 
allocated. For greater clarification the pur- 
poses for which a committeeman may so 
absent himself from his_ regular Company 
duties are as follows: (a) the investigation 
and preparation of employees’ grievances and 
appeals on grievances and the submission of 
written grievances to a department head or 
the communication of a notice of appeal of 
a grievance to the Chairman of the Nego- 
ciating Committee; (b) the delivery to an 
employee of the decision of a department 
head on a grievance; (c) the inspection of 
the seniority list of any department in the 
zone to which he is hereby allocated to the 
extent reasonably necessary for him to as- 
certain the seniority status of any employee 
employed therein; (d) consultation with the 
Chairman of the Negotiating Committee on 
matters pertaining to hours, wages, seniority, 
grievances, and other working conditions or 
terms of employment of the employees within 
the zone to which he is allocated; (e) attend- 
ance at a hearing before an umpire or a con- 
ference, between the negotiating committee 
and the personnel manager or other repre- 
sentatives of the Company under clause 
(grievance, and that recommended below in 
para. 39); 

Subject to the provisions of section (see 
clause recommended in substitution for Com- 
pany draft clause 9, re Chairman of Nego- 
tiating Committee—infra paragrap 0), a 
committeeman shall not absent himself from 
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his regular Company duties for any purpose 
other than those specifically enumerated in 
clauses (a) to (d) unless such purpose has 
been agreed upon between the personnel man- 
ager and the negotiating committee as one 
concerning hours, wages, seniority, grievances 
or other working conditions, or terms of 
employment of employees within the zone, 
and failure of the personnel manager and 
negotiating committee to agree shall be 
deemed a question of interpretation of this 
agreement within the meaning of clause (13 
of Company’s draft). 


29. Clause 6 of the Company’s draft deals 
in detail with the procedure to be adopted by 
“stewards’—to be changed to “committee- 
men’—when absent from their regular Com- 
pany duties. Some of these provisions may 
require slight change to accord with the view 
we take that a steward and committeeman 
should, in this unit, be the same person. This 
may also lead to a simplification of other 
sections. In the main, provisions in the Com- 
pany’s draft are concerned with the time to 
be taken from an employee’s regular duties, 
the carrying of a “clock card” to record the 
time so spent etc. By paragraph (h) of the 
Company clause it was provided that a 
steward “shall not absent himself from his 
regular Company duties for more than the 30 
minutes immediately preceding his regular 
lunch period and the 30 minutes immediately 
preceding the regular time at which his shift 
ends”. The Union felt that this rigid limita- 
tion in half-hour periods was not sufficient to 
allow a steward an opportunity of properly 
carrying out his work. The Union requested 
a clause leaving the time to “such. . . as is 
necessary to attend to the business of admin- 
istering this agreement”, subject to a maximum 
absence of two hours per working day and a 
further limitation of three hours in any two 


consecutive working days in one week. (Cl. 
10, Union draft.) 
30. The Company’s limitations on time 


and the provisions for carrying clock cards 
etc., cannot be divorced from the Company’s 
further insistance that Union officials shall 
not be paid while absent from their regular 
Company duties (clause 10, Company draft.) 
A severe limitation in point of time plus the 
deprivation of pay is a little difficult to under- 
stand. One might think that if an employee 
were to be deprived of pay while servicing 
grievances etc. it was no concern of the 
Company how long he took from his regular 
duties. On the other hand if an employee 
is to be limited in time it might seem that 
a Company had done sufficient to discourage 
what it feared would be the “promotion” or 
“manufacture” of grievances. The two taken 
in combination do seem to us to be unduly 
severe. 
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31. As we have already stated, we are not 
prepared to assume that a bargaining agency 
which has not as yet had an opportunity of 
functioning in this unit is so likely to waste 
time in promoting frivolous grievances as to 
warrant a Company adopting the most rigor- 
ous methods to limit its activities. ‘At the 
same time, we can see no objection to the 
stewards (committeemen) carrying clock cards 
and otherwise checking their time as provided 
in the Company’s clause 6, since these records 
will help to prove or disprove any allegations 
of wasted time or to show that the time allo- 
cated has not been sufficient. At the hearing 
we suggested to the parties that while the 
two broken half hour periods per day did not 
seem to be wholly satisfactory, since an offi- 
cial might find his work unnecessarily inter- 
rupted, we felt that as the Union was here 
negotiating for time without previous exper- 
ience in this unit, it should be prepared to 
accept a limitation of one hour per day to be 
taken as the occasion demanded. We there- 
fore recommend that in place of paragraph 
(h) of clause 6 of the Company’s draft a 
clause somewhat similar to the following be 
accepted by both parties: 

He shall not, save for the purpose of attend- 
ing conferences between the negotiating com- 
mittee and the personnel manager or attend- 
ing before an umpire, absent himself from 
his regular duties for more than one hour in 
any one working day, provided that such 
time may, by agreement between the nego- 
tiating committee and the personnel man- 
ager, be extended or varied to meet the cir- 
cumstances of any individual case. 

32. We would also recommend that para- 
graph (d) of clause 6 of the Company draft 
be changed to read, 

Immediately upon completion of his duties 
he shall record the time on such clock card 
and deliver it to the supervisor from whom 
he obtained it. 

33. With these changes, together with the 
substitution of “committeeman” for “steward” 
wherever it appears, we believe that. the Com- 
pany clause 6 should be accepted by both 
parties. 

34. Clause 7 of the Company’s draft pro- 
vides that a steward is, upon application 
to a department head, to be advised of the 
names of employees who have informed the 
department head that they desire the steward 
or, in the case of appeals on grievances, the 
Chairman of the Negotiating Committee in- 
formed. This clause is related to part of 
the Company’s clause 5 which purported to 
limit a steward’s duties by confining him to 
employees who had so advised the depart- 
ment head and requested a steward to act on 
his behalf. It is also related to clause 9 (a) 
of the Company draft, which defines the 
duties of the Chairman of the negotiating 
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committee in investigating a grievance appeal 
by an employee who has notified the depart- 
ment head of his desire to have the chair- 
man informed. Both of these provisions are 
likewise related to clause 11 (b) of the Com- 
pany’s draft, which provides, in addition to 
an employee notifying the department head 
of his desire for a steward or the chairman to 
be notified, that the employee must also ob- 
tain a grievance form or an appeal form from 
the department head and, if he so desires, 
request the department head to inform the 
steward or Chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of such form having been obtained. 


35. The Union objects to this interposition 
of management between the employee and 
the Union officials, on the ground that it 1s 
directed to the stifling of Union activity in 
connection with grievances, and is also an 
indication of the company’s insistence on 
dealing with the individual directly and only 
permitting the Union to come in as a kind 
of “fifth wheel”. Taken in conjunction with 
other provisions as to no pay for stewards, 
and limitations of stewards’ time these provi- 
sions indicate quite clearly the Company’s 
fear of “manufactured” grievances, and as a 
consequence they are all directed to reducing 
to a minimum Union participation in griev- 
ances save under stringent Company regula- 
tion. We have already indicated our view in 
this regard, when dealing with time restric- 
tions, and in our recommendation in place of 
clause 5 of the Company draft, (See supra, 
paras. 25-28). We believe that for a Company 
to insist on interposing itself between Union 
and employee at every turn is so opposed to 
the basic principle of collective bargaining, in 
which the Union represents the employees’ 
interests in dealing with management, as 
to nullify the very advantages which a union 
acting for the employees in their dealing with 
an employer is designed to obtain. For this 
reason we are likewise opposed to the Com- 
pany’s representatives having sole control of 
grievance and appeal forms. 


36. While we are opposed, therefore, to an 
employee only seeing a steward when he so 
advises his department head, we can see that 
there is considerable advantage in having an 
employee contact his steward (committeeman) 
through his department head if he chooses. 
From both the Union and the employees’ 
standpoint this may in most cases be the 
most efficient method of making a desired 
contact. For this reason, therefore, we recom- 
mend that something similar to clause 7 of 
the Company’s draft be retained (deleting the 
phrase “during the 30-minute periods referred 
to in clause (h) of section 6”). In view of 
the fact that we are recommending the dele- 
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‘tion of compulsory Company intervention in 


other parts of the agreement, clause 7 will then 
not be understood as a condition precedent 
to committeemen’s functions in connection 
with grievances. 


37. By clause 8 of the Company’s draft, 
provision is made for a negotiating committee 
of five, including four employee members and 
a representative of the International Union. 
In view of our recommendation that in this 
unit, where there is a maximum of six zones, 
each having a committeeman, the negotiating 
committee should consist of these committee- 
men (supra, para. 19) the present section can 
be simplified. We have already provided for 
the absence of committeemen from regular 
work for the purpose of attending conferences 
with management in our recommendation in 
place of Company clause 5. Qualifications of 
committeemen are previously covered. We 
believe that instead of making the inter- 
national representative a member of the nego- 
tiating committee a separate clause should 
give the Union the right to have such accredited 
representative of the International Union as 
the International may from time to time 
designate, present at any conference between 
the negotiating committee and management. 


38 If the clause recognizing a negotiating 
committee states, as we think it should, that 
it is for the purpose of attending conferences 
with management, then we believe that there 
should follow a clause stating when conferences 
will be held; the method of convening them 
and any relevant procedure. As special pro- 
visions are made for a conference on grievance 
appeals, this general clause, (which in effect 
is in substitution for clause 30 of the Company 
draft) should be subject to those special 
provisions. 


39. In light of the foregoing we recommend 
that, in place of Union draft. clause 13, and 
Company clauses 8 and 30, clauses somewhat 
in the following form be adopted: 


The Company recognizes a negotiating com- 
mittee, for the purpose of attending con- 
ferences with the personnel manager or other 
representative of the Company, which shall 
eonsist of the committeemen elected or ap- 
pointed for the time being, and whose elec- 
tion is notified to the personnel manager as 
provided in clause (2). One member of such 
committee shall be designated as chairman 
by the Union and the president thereof 
shall notify the personnel manager of the 
name of the person so designated. 

Subject to the provisions of clause— (griev- 
ance procedure) conferences between the 
personne] manager or other representatives 
of the Company and the negotiating com- 
mittee shall be held when mutually agreed 
upon or at the written request of either party 
on three clear days’ notice and in any case 
if an agenda has been supplied at least once 
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in every two weeks. Matters to be con- 
sidered at any such conference shall be 
recorded upon an agenda to be supplied by 
the party requesting: the conference to the 
other party at least one regular working 
day prior to the day for which the conference 
is requested. Such agenda if supplied by 
the Union shall be signed by the Chairman 
of the Negotiating Committee and delivered 
to the office of the personnel manager and 
if supplied by the Company shall be signed 
by the personnel manager and _ delivered 
to the office of the Union. 


No conference of the negotiating committee 
with the personnel manager or other rep- 
_ Tesentatives of the Company shall be held 
unless at least a majority of the members 
thereof are present thereat, and any action 
taken or decisions reached at any such con- 
ference shall bind both the Union and the 
Company. 


“At any conference between the negotiating 
committee and the personnel manager or 
other representatives of the Company, the 
Union has the right to have present such an 
accredited representative of International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) as the International Union 
may from time to time designate. The presi- 
dent of the Union shall notify the personnel 
manager from time to time in writing of the 
name of such accredited representative, 


40. The Company’s draft clause 9, in keeping 
with its policy of definitive description of the 
occasions on which a Union employee can 
absent himself from regular Company duties, 
contained an enumeration of the Chairman of 
the Negotiating Committee’s functions. As 
such chairman is also a committeeman, whose 
functions have already been defined, and as 
the grievance procedure we are recommending 
has been modified in many respects, Company 
clause 9 will need some modification. We 
believe that a clause somewhat as follows 
should be accepted by both parties: 


The Chairman of the Negotiating Committee, 
upon compliance with the provisions of clauses 
(6) to (g) inclusive of section 6 (See Company 
draft clause 6 as modified herein) may absent 
himself from his regular Company duties for 
the following purposes in addition to those 
specifically provided for committeemen in sec— 
(see recommendation in substitution for Com- 
pany clause 5, supra, para. 28) namely: 


(a) to consult with another committeeman 
on matters pertaining to such committee- 
man’s duties; 

(b) to inspect the master seniority reeord 

in the Personnel Department. of the 

Company to the extent reasonably neces- 

sary for him to ascertain the seniority 

status of any employee; 

to deliver to an employee the decision 

of the personnel manager and/or of an 

umpire, selected as provided herein, on an 

appeal; , 

to lodge notice of appeal forms with the 

personnel manager as provided in clauses 

(d) and (e) of section 11 (Company 

draft as modified) ; - 


— 


(c 


(d 


— 
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(e€) to submit special grievances to the per- 
sonnel manager as provided in clauses 
(a) and (b) of section 12 (Company 
draft) ; 

(f) to deliver agenda to the office of the 
personnel manager as provided in clause 
(d) of section 11 (Company draft), and 
section—(see recommendation in place of 
se 30 Company draft, supra, para. 
39) ; . 
such other purposes as, in accordance 
with the provisions of sec.—(see recom- 
mendations in substitution for Company 
clause 5, supra, para. 28) may be agreed 
upon between the personnel manager and 
the negotiating committee. 


In addition to the time during which, as a 
committeeman, the chairman is entitled to 
absent himself from regular Company duties 
under clause 6 (h) (as recommended supra, 
para. 31), the chairman shall be entitled to 
another hour per day if he deems it necessary, 
for the purposes of performing his. duties as 
Chairman of the Negotiating Committee. 


— 


(9 


4. PAYMENT or UNrIon OFFICIALS 


41. One of the most difficult issues presented 
to this Board, and one which has given it 
the greatest concern, is the Company’s insis- 
tence on the provision found in clause 10 of 
the Company draft to the effect that Union 
officials “shall not be paid by the Company 
while absent from their respective Company 
duties”. The Company admitted that in the 
majority of cases where collective bargaining 
prevailed in this country and the United 
States it was probably true to state that the 
Company did pay Union officials for time 
spent in investigating grievances, attending 
conferences, etc. The limited experience of 
members of this Board with collective agree- 
ments confirm this view, although sometimes 
agreements provide that if the stewards etc., 
use an unreasonable period of time the Com- 
pany may refuse to pay for such excess. 
There may be other variations, but we know 
of no actual situation where all payment for 
time away from regular duties is denied by 
the Company. This is not to say that the 
majority practice is necessarily the one which 
should be recommended in all cases. 

42. The Company based the issue on general 
principle, contending that as Union officials 
were doing the Union’s business, the latter 
ought to bear the expense incidental to that 
business and the Company should not be 
called upon to pay: what were in essence 
“advocate’s fees” for their employees. On the 
surface this view is appealing if it is possible 
to assume that you can separate completely 
the “Union’s business” in a given concern from 
the “employee’s business”. The Company 
throughout the discussions did make this 
distinction, and in one connection stated, with 
reference to Union officials, that “no man can 


serve two masters”, 
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43. While in one sense it is true that a 
bargaining agency exists to promote the in- 
terests of the employees which may, from one 
point of view be deemed in opposition to 
those of the employer, we do not believe it 
is sound or desirable completely to separate 
the component parts of one industry. Certainly 
the employees themselves must be considered 
as part of a given enterprise. The intro- 
duction of a bargaining agency merely adds a 
third party to the whole. While it may have 
been added primarily in the interest of the 
employers, it was also added and should be 
accepted as the link between individual em- 
ployees and management making for better 
industrial relations, in the one business on 
which both employee and employer are 
ultimately dependent. It is no doubt true, 
as the Company pointed out, that the intro- 
duction of a bargaining agency results in 
increased costs to the employer. For a com- 
pany willingly to accept the costs of maintain- 
ing good industrial relations in the absence 
of a bargaining agency and to throw back on 
the employees—for it is they on whom the 
burden will fall—part of the increased costs 
under collective bargaining might lend colour 
to the Union’s contention that this was but 
another method of combating collective bar- 
gaining itself. 


44, Accepting the declared policy in favour 
of collective bargaining as a means of settling 
differences between employers and employees 
“by peaceful means”, the question of bearing 
the cost of obtaining industrial peace cannot 
be viewed solely as one between a Union 
on the one hand, and an employer on the 
other. If the Union were to be made to bear 
the burden of time spent in the settlement of 
grievances by employees who were Union 
officials, this cost could only be borne 
ultimately by the employees themselves. On 
the other hand, if it is borne (like workmen’s 
compensation), by the Company, it will become 
another item in the ordinary costs of produc- 
tion recoverable ultimately from the com- 
munity at large. In other words, the Union 
cannot pass this charge on to anyone save 
the employees. The Company can, and does 
pass it on. The question is, therefore, whether 
industrial peace, which is the purpose behind 
collective bargaining, is of sufficient public 
importance to warrant the spreading of this 
cost to the public. This is a matter on which 
opinions may differ, but we believe that the 
trend of legislative policy furnishes strong 
ground for believing that it is. Further, 
granted a more or less common practice in this 
regard, to exempt one employer from costs 
assumed by others in the same industry would, 
in reality, be an undue preference in costs of 
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production to the one so exempted. In the 
absence of some countervailing reason we are 
not prepared to make a recommendation on 
this basis. 


45. We prefer to avoid basing our recom- 
mendations on the answer to these broad 
questions of principle. We are willing to 
accept what has become common. practice 
unless some reason is shown on the facts of 
this case to make such practice unfair in this 
instance. We readily admit that there may be 
valid reasons where we would recommend a 
denial of pay to Union officials. Such a 
case might arise where Union officials had 
consistently wasted Company time on frivolous 
or non-essential matters. In the present case 
the Union has had no experience in this unit 
whatever, and while the Company referred 
to its experience in the “plant”? with another 
local of the same International, we have no 
evidence on the situation there, nor is it, we 
believe, relevant to the matters before us. 
As we have repeated so often, we are not 
prepared to assume that a Union commencing 
bargaining relations is doing so with the object 
of wasting Company time. Not only that, 
but in this case the Company has placed 
rigid limits on the time that can be spent by 
committeemen in investigating grievances 
etc. It may be that this limitation will prove 
either too narrow or too liberal. That will 
be a matter of adjustment when the agree- 
ment is renegotiated. Having placed these 
limits, however, we believe that so long as 
the officials stay within them they are entitled 
to be paid for services performed Just as 
much in the interests of employer and em- 
ployees alike as those of a personnel manager. 

46. Leaving aside questions of principle, 
another factor which weighs heavily with us, is 
that in this instance we are dealing with a 
unit of office employees all of whom, we 
believe, are paid on a weekly or monthly 
basis. The Union pointed out that most of the 
employees in this unit had such special 
experience and skill in the work allotted to 
them that any time spent away from their 
work was usually made up by them in the 
evenings or after hours, since their work 
accumulated in their absence. If this be so 
there would seem to be little justification for 
the Company’s claim to deduct a proportion- 
ate amount of wages for time spent in “Union 
business”, unless the discouraging of Union 
activity in connection with grievances can be 
called a justification. Without suggesting that 
the issue of pay or no pay should be treated 
differently in the case of piece work rates, the 
factual situation in such case would seem to 
be quite different from that before us. In 
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view of this factor alone we cannot recom- 
mend that the Company’s clause be adopted 
in this plant. Even if there be merit. in 
making a Union bear some part of the cost 
of servicing grievances etc., we understand 
the argument to be confined to unions well 
past the organizational stage in a given unit. 
As we had occasion to remark in recom- 
mending against union security provisions in 
this case, it can scarcely be said that this 
Union in the present unit is so fully supported 
by the employees as to merit being described 
as well past the organizational stage. This is 
another reason why we cannot recommend 
the Company clause in the present case. 


47. Taking into account the limitations of 
time placed on committeemen in this agree- 
ment, we believe that such committeemen 
should be entitled to be paid by the Company 
only so long as they keep within those limits. 
We accordingly recommend that in place of 
Clause 10 of the Company draft and Clause 
12 of the Union draft, a clause somewhat as 
follows be accepted: 

Committeemen while attending a conference 
between the negotiating committee and the 
personnel manager or other representatives 
of the Company, or attending before an 
umpire appointed pursuant to the provisions 
of this agreement, or during any other time 
they are absent from their regular Company 
duties in conformity with the provisions of 
this agreement shall be paid by the Company 
at their regular rate of pay. (N.B. if all 
employees in this unit are on weekly or 
monthly vay this last clause may read “shall 
not suffer any deduction from their regular 
pay”. 


5. GRIEVANCE PrRocEDURE—ARBITRATION 


48. The ordinary grievance procedure in the 
Union’s draft, (cl. 14-16) and the Company’s 
draft (cl. 11) is alike in that both contemplate 
three stages only: (1) the submission of a 
written grievance to a department head; (2) 
an appeal in writing to the personnel manager; 
(3) an appeal to an arbitrator. There are, 
however, important differences in procedure. 


49. In the Union’s draft, the Union only, 
at all stages, has the carriage of the grievance. 
The employee presents. the grievance through 
a committeeman, and if the decision is un- 
satisfactory to the committeeman, an appeal 
is taken through the negotiating committee. 
In the Company’s draft, however, the 
emphasis is not so much on the Union as on 
the individual. We have already commented 
on some of the Company provisions in another 
connection. A brief statement of the salient 
points, on which there is disagreement, will 
indicate the differences. In the Company’s 
procedure, (1) a grievance was, as we saw, 
defined in clause 5, as an individual matter 
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between employer and employee; (2) the 
Company requires that an employee must 
obtain a grievance form or an appeal form 
from his department head, and shall, if he 
wishes a Union official informed, so advise 
the department head; (3) the individual em- 
ployee may submit a grievance to his depart- 
ment head either directly or through a Union 
steward (committeeman) and if directly, the 
Union is not advised of the decision (clause 
11 (c)); (4) if the decision is unsatisfactory 
to the employee, the latter may- appeal, again 
either directly or through the negotiating com- 
mittee, to the personnel manager; no right 
of appeal is given the Union, and if the 
employee appeals directly there is no Union 
participation or knowledge of the decision (cl. 
11 (d)); (5) if the decision is unsatisfactory to 
the employee an appeal lies to an umpire. 


50. The question of interposing a represen- 
tative of the Company between an employee 
and the Union committeeman by compelling 
the employee to obtain a grievance form from 
the department head, we have already com- 
mented on (supra, para. 35). We cannot agree 
with the principle. We believe that an 
employee should be able to get such forms 
from either the Union committeeman or the 
department head as he wishes. 


51. Outside of this, however, we believe 
that the Union’s claims for entire control 
of grievance procedure, and the Company’s 
provisions, in which an individual and the 
Company may so ignore the Union, that the 
latter may not even be informed of decisions 
vital to the employees as a whole, are not 
entirely satisfactory. In order to bring the 
parties together, we believe that a grievance 
procedure should recognize the right of both 
an individual employee and the Union to 


participate in the settlement of grievance. The 


principles which we believe should govern 
the respective rights of Union and individual 
employee in grievance procedure were fully 
dealt with by a unanimous Board in a dispute 
concerning Steel Company of Canada (Hamil- 
ton and Ontario Works) (45 Lab. Gaz. 55 
at pp. 59-60). With these principles we agree, 
and recommend that the grievance procedure 
in the present instance be brought into accord 
with such principles. 


52. For the purpose of clarity we might 
restate these principles in concise form: 


(1) An individual employee or group of 
employees should be entitled to present a 
grievance directly on its or their own behalf 
and, if discussion is permissible under the 
grievance procedure, should be entitled per- 
sonally to attend and discuss the grievance. 
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(2) As the disposition of every grievance 
may be of concern to the body of employees 
as a whole, the Union is entitled to be advised 
of all decisions and, where discussion is 
permissible, to attend and negotiate at the 
disposition of a grievance. 

(3) If a grievance is not settled to the 
satisfaction of all three parties—the individual 
employee or group of employees, the Union, 
and the employer—the dissatisfied party may 
carry the grievance on until the grievance pro- 
cedure is exhausted. This follows from a 
recognition that the disposition of any in- 
dividual grievance may be of concern to the 
group interest represented by the Union. 


(4) If the Union refuses to participate in 
the settlement of a grievance, the grievance 
may be settled without its consent and unless 
such settlement is inconsistent with or con- 
trary to the terms of the collective agreement 
the Union should be bound by such settlement. 


53. In relation to the three stages of griev- 
ance procedure contemplated by both the 
Union and Company drafts in the present 
case, these principles when here applied should 
lead to the following results: 

(1) Since grievances are the complaint of an 
individual employee or group of employees, in 
the first stage of written complaint to the 
department head, there being no oral repre- 
sentation, we believe the individual employee 
should be entitled to submit his grievance 
either directly or through the committeeman 
of his zone at his option. In order to prevent 
any possible suspicion of unfair dealing with 
an employee who goes direct, without. Union 
intervention, and to recognize the possibility 
of group interest in all grievances, we believe 
that the department head, in rendering his 
decision to an employee who goes directly 
should also give a copy of such decision to 
the employee’s committeeman. These pro- 
visions would be in substitution for the pro- 
cedural provisions of clause 11 (c) of the 
Company draft. 


(2) If such decision is unsatisfactory either 
to the employee or employees concerned, or 
to the committeeman of such employee’s zone, 
either may lodge a notice of appeal. In the 
case of the Union lodging an appeal it goes 
on the agenda of the negotiating committee. 
We believe that notice of a direct appeal by 
an employee to the personnel manager should 
be given by the personnel manager to the 
chairman of the negotiating committee. Un- 
less the chairman informs the personnel man- 
ager in writing that the Union does not intend 
to participate in the appeal such appeal to- 
gether with all appeals lodged through the 
chairman of the negotiating committee should 
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be placed on the.agenda for consideration at 
the conference next following between the 
personnel manager and the negotiating com- 
mittee. At such conference, in the case of an 
appeal lodged directly by an employee, such 
employee should be entitled to attend the 
conference and make such representations on 
his own behalf as he sees fit. Provisions in- 
corporating this principle would be in sub- 
stitution for clause 11(d) of the Company 
draft. Other provisions in that clause con- 
cerning the holding of conferences are satis- 
factory. The decision of the Company on any 
appeal placed on the agenda would be given 
to the chairman of the negotiating committee 
as provided in the clause. 


(3) If the negotiating committee is dissatis- 
fied with the decision on any grievance con- 
sidered at a conference, the chairman of the 
negotiating committee may lodge a notice of 
appeal to an umpire within four days. In 
the case of an employee or group of employees 
whose grievance has not been discussed at a 
conference between the negotiating committee 
and the personnel manager or in the case of 
an employee or group of employees whose 
grievance the negotiating committee, upon 
request made to a member of such committee, 
has refused to appeal, such employee or group 
of employees may lodge a notice of appeal to 
an umpire directly with the personnel man- 
ager. These provisions are in substitution for 
part of clause 11 (e) of the Company draft. 


54. So far as the three steps in the grievance 
procedure are concerned we have outlined the 
principles which we believe should be adopted 
and we have given the above illustrations of 
changes in the steps set out in clause 11(c)-(e) 
as a possible method of carrying these prin- 
ciples into effect. We do not put forward sug- 
gested clauses in this connection since the 
same results can be achieved in different ways 
(see the Conciliation Board report in the 
Steel Company of Canada Ltd., already refer- 
red to, and see the form of agreement recom- 
mended by another unanimous Board in the 
as yet unreported report in re Canadian West- 
inghouse Company Limited (Hamilton)) and 
we believe that if the parties agree on the 
principles involved they should have no dif- 
ficulty in arriving at the wording of clauses. 
We accordingly recommend the adoption of 
the principles outlined. 


55. Outside the three steps in procedure 
outlined there are other points in dispute. 
The Union objected to Company clause 11(a) 
which provides that no grievance shall be 
considered which usurps any function of man- 
agement. As “functions of management” are 
nowhere defined, if the Company has the right 
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to refuse to consider any grievance which it 
states “usurps the function of management” 
it is evident that the consideration of what 
is and what is not such a function must re- 
main completely within the Company’s dis- 
cretion and could not even be considered by an 
arbitrator. Other clauses of this agreement 
deal with the Company’s power of disciplin- 
ing, of transferring employees and making 
rules etc. If the Company wishes to make 
an enumeration of other specific matters which 
it wishes to exempt from grievance procedure 
we believe it should have that opportunity. 
We do not consider, however, that this is 
really practical. 


56. Undoubtedly an arbitrator or umpire 
must. consider whether any claim infringes 
matters which are either expressly reserved to 
Company discretion or are customarily reserved 
by business practice. We cannot imagine 
that the right to have a grievance considered 
or arbitrated will involve a transfer of Com- 
pany management to an umpire. With the 
express reservations in this agreement on other 
matters we believe that while it may be an 
answer to a grievance that it “usurps a func- 
tion of management” that answer should itself 
be subject to the regular grievance procedure. 
For this reason, therefore, we would recom- 
mend the omission of clause 11(a) of the Com- 
pany draft. 


57. With regard to clause 11(b) of the 
Company draft; dealing with obtaining forms 
for submission of grievances and appeals etc., 
we have already expressed our view, and 
therefore we recommend that a clause some- 
what as follows be adopted in place of that 
clause: 


An employee may obtain a grievance form 
or a notice of appeal form, to be supplied by 
the Company, either from his division head, 
assistant department head or his department 
head or from the committeeman allocated to 
his zone. A grievance or an appeal respect- 
ing a grievance shall be considered by the 
Company only if submitted or lodged in 
writing on the appropriate form signed, in 
the case of a grievance, by the employee con- 
cerned, and _ in the case of a notice of appeal, 
by the employee or the Union committeeman 
of the zone in which the employee concerned 
is employed. 


58. One small matter in connection with 
clause 11(c) of the Company’s draft has not 
been referred to. The Company clause gives 
the Company the right to refuse to consider 
any grievance the circumstances of which 
originated or occurred more than five days 
before its submission; it is also optional with 
the Company to decline to make a decision 
retroactive to a date more than five days 
before submission. The Union did not object 
to the clause but, this being a new agree- 
ment, requested that this period should not 
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become operative for thirty days after the 
signing of the agreement. As the Union has 
not yet the right to participate in grievances 
there is merit in this suggestion. The Union, 
is, however, familiar with existing conditions 
and we believe that the proviso to clause 
11(c) would be quite fair to both sides if it 
read in the following recommended form: 
provided, after the expiration of ten days 
from the signing of this agreement, it shall be 
optional ete. 

59. This leaves for consideration the ques- 
tion of arbitration of grievances. The Union 
draft clause 16 provides that the decision of 
an umprie shall be “final and binding on 
both parties’. The Company clause 11(e) 
provides that “neither party. . need be 
bound by the decision of the umpire”. 

60. If grievance procedure looks to the 
ultimate solution and satisfaction of griev- 
ances, we can see no point in providing for 
arbitration which, in effect, may be rejected 
by either party who loses the decision. It 
might, indeed, be better to have no arbitra- 
tion at all since in that event, the parties are 
at least saved the incidental expense, to say 
nothing of the expectations of settlement 
which an arbitration would naturally create. 
We have considered the possibility of a clause 
by which the parties in advance of arbitra- 
tion “may, but need not, elect to be bound 
by a decision of the umpire.” Such a clause 
is a slight, but very slight, improvement over 
the present clause and would likely lead in 
practice to a virtual repeal of the arbitration 
provision. To be effective as a real step in 
grievance procedure we believe that the deci- 
sion of an umpire should be final and binding. 
We, therefore, recommend that a clause be 
inserted in the agreement to this effect. 


61. Clause 12 of the Company draft dealing 
with grievances concerning improper discharge, 
suspension or lay off needs only to be modified 
to accord with the recommendations made 
concerning the ordinary grievance procedure. 
Thus in connection with paragraph (a) of 
clause 12 we recommend a clause somewhat 
as follows: 

A special grievance form, to be supplied 
by the Company, may be obtained from the 
personnel manager or a Union committee- 
man by any employee or former employee 
who considers that he has been improperly 
discharged, improperly suspended for six 
days or more, or improperly laid off. 

62. To carry out the same principles of 
clause 11, we recommend that paragraph (b) 
of clause 12 be modified to provide that the 
employee can submit the special grievance 
form directly or through the chairman of the 
negotiating committee to whom the grievance 
has been communicated by the committeeman 
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allocated to the employee’s zone. The decision 
of the personnel manager will be given in 
writing to the person submitting the grievance, 
provided that if it is submitted directly by an 
employee the chairman of the negotiating 
committee shall also be given a copy of the 
decision. If the decision is unsatisfactory to 
the employee or the Union, the employee or 
the chairman of the negotiating committee 
can appeal to an umpire as in clause 11. In 
this case, even more so than in clause 11, we 
believe and recommend that the decision of 
the umpire shall be final and binding on both 
parties. 


63. Clause 13 of the Company’s draft was 


agreed to between the parties as satisfactory. 


64. The Union objected to the sweeping 
restriction placed by clause 14 of the Company 
draft on an umpire, who was deprived of 
jurisdiction to vary, reduce or set aside any 
penalty imposed on an employee, or to sub- 
stitute a different penalty for one so imposed 
by a Company for a breach of discipline or 
infraction of the Company’s rules. We believe, 
however, that if the Company has communi- 
cated to its employees to what form of penalty 
or discipline they are liable, for specific offences, 
or specific breaches of discipline, so that the 
employee knows at the time of acting to 
what disciplinary action he is liable, the 
Company should have the right, subject to 
grievance procedure on whether a breach has 
occurred, to determine the form or quantum 
of disciplinary action within the published 
limitations. Furthermore, if the Union believes 
that the punishments prescribed generally for 
breaches of rules, etc., are too severe, these 
matters of rules and regulations may be placed 
on the agenda of a conference with manage- 
ment. 


65. We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany clause be adopted but that it contain a 
proviso after the word “employee” in the sixth 
line, somewhat as follows: 


provided that such penalty is prescribed by 
and imposed pursuant to rules and regula- 
tions of the Company posted or otherwise 
communicated to the employees as provided 
in s. (37 of Company draft as recommended 
for revision below) ete. 


6. SENIORITY 


66. Both parties agreed on clause 15(a) of 
the Company draft, filed with the Board on 
May 11th, which is similar to Union clause 19. 
By clause 15(b) the Company purported to 
give seniority to any employee who was 
attested for or served overseas or in the mer- 
chant marine of any of the United Nations, on 
his reinstatement by the Company within 90 
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days of discharge, dated back to September 
10, 1939, if that date was prior to the seniority 
date based on actual length of employment 
under clause 15(a). This provision also gave 
the same seniority to a returned man who at 
the time of his attestation or dispatch for over- 
seas service was a probationary employee. 
This clause, which goes beyond the require- 
ments of the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act 1942, along with Company clause 
16(6), to be presently discussed, represents a 
commendable effort on the part of the Com- 
pany to make some compensation or reward 
to the men who were subject to enemy fire 
during the present war. 


67. While the Union felt compelled to object 
to the Company draft, such objection was in 
no way prompted by, nor can it possibly be 
considered as an indication of, less concern 
over the future of the returned man. The 
Company made no claim to a monopoly of 
patriotism. In matters of this kind, however, 
one must be careful that the desire on every- 
one’s part to do all that can possibly be done 
for the returned men does not lead to a course 
of action which might create bitter feelings 
where none should exist. With the principle 
of giving the returned soldier credit in seniority 
rating for the time spent in military service 
no one can have the slightest objection. The 
present provision, however, gives a returned 
man a preferential seniority over any em- 
ployee hired after September 10, 1939, regard- 
less of the length of service of either the 
returned man or the other employee. Thus, 
to take an extreme case, one person who may 
have attempted to enlist for overseas service 
and been rejected, might have been hired in 
October 1939 and have remained in the Com- 
pany’s employment ever since. Another person 
may have been in the Company’s employ for 
a few weeks only in 1944. He might have 
been drafted and dispatched overseas. On his 
return and reemployment by the Company 
such employee would obtain seniority over the 
other man and, in the event of a lay-off would 
be retained in employment. Bearing in mind, 
as we must, that those persons who remained 
in employment during the war years would 
either be of advanced age, married, physically 
unfit for active ser@ice, or as necessary to the 
war effort in their present positions as those 
in the army, we do not believe that the Com- 
pany’s solution is one which we can recom- 
mend or is one which the returned men them- 
selves would, in fairness, ask. It is not a 
question of adequate reward to the returned 
man. No reward in his case is too great. But 
a reward bought at the price of another’s job 
who was, for one reason or another, compelled 
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to assume the more unheroic role, is too great 
a sacrifice to demand from the latter. 


68. Moreover, in the present unit, of 245 
employees now serving in the Armed Forces, 
we were informed by the Company that some 
140 were in the Company’s employ prior to the 
end of 1940 and of these 71 were hired before 
the end of 1939. The 71 would undoubtedly 
have their seniority if time on Active Service 
accumulated to them and the other 70 would 
have theirs up to 1940. Of the rest, an ad- 
ditional 70 were in the Company’s employ 
prior to the end of 1941. Thus there is a 
comparatively small number who would receive 
the preferential treatment this clause envis- 
ages. We cannot believe that the injustice the 
clause might work in a few cases warrants us 
in departing from the principle enunciated in 
the Act referred to. Further, we do not be- 
heve for the purpose of this clause that there 
should be any differentiation between members 
of the Armed Forces on the basis either of 
types of overseas service or overseas service 
as opposed to other kinds of service. We there- 
fore recommend that in place of clause 15(b) 
of the Company draft of May 11 a clause 
somewhat similar to the following be sub- 
stituted therefor: 

The seniority of former employees, including 
probationary employees, who left their employ- 
ment with the purpose of, and have been since 
serving in the Armed Forces or the Merchant 
Marine of any of the United Nations, shall, 
upon reinstatement in the employ of the Com- 
pany within 90 days of discharge from such 
service, date from the date upon which he was 
last hired by the Company or to the date six 
calendar months prior to the date upon which 


he completed 180 days intermittent employ- 
ment as the same is defined in section 15 (a). 


69. Company clause 16 in the draft of May 
11, contained two paragraphs. The first dealt 
with probationary employees and provided 
that they had no seniority rights and that 
their employment could be terminated at 
any time without the availability of grievance 
procedure. The Company admitted that its 
chief concern with regard to this latter provi- 
sion was to avoid the possibility of having 
a miniature seniority list among the proba- 
tionary employees. The Union’s only objection 
to the clause as it stood was to the unlimited 
discretion given the Company which might 
unless guarded against, leave a discriminatory 
termination of employment without redress. 
The Company certainly did not intend that 
this should be the effect of the clause. To 
meet both parties’ understanding we recom- 
mend that after the word “grievance” in the 
second last line of clause 16 (a), something 
like the following be substituted: 

other than a claim of discrimination in 

connection with a lay-off or discharge, or a 

grievance concerning working conditions. 
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70. Company clause 16 (b) was the other 
provision by which the Company attempted 
to deal with the problem of the returned 
man. By this clause the Company provided 
that a man, even though not formerly an 
employee, who had been attested or dispatched 
for overseas service and who was hired by the 
Company within 90 days of discharge should 
“for the purpose of determining his seniority 
date” be allowed credit for the number of 
days of such service provided he was, for a 
year before being attested or dispatched for 
overseas service, a resident of the County 
of Essex. While this provision goes beyond 
the Reinstatement Act, we think that the only 
real difficulty to its acceptance by the Union 
lies in an obscurity of wording and a failure 
to make clear its exact object. 


71. The Union was opposed to the idea 
that a man who had not been an employee 
of the Company at any time could be hired 
so as to displace an existing employee. The 
Union was, however, not opposed to a returned 
man, not a former employee, obtaining a 
seniority rating as provided by the clause, 
after his hiring. We are not sure that the 
clause contemplates the possible displacement 
of an existing employee. Certainly that 
might be the case where a former employee 
returns and is reinstated by the Company 
pursuant to its legal obligation in that behalf. 
As there is an obligation to take back a 
former employee under clause 15 (b) the 
only concern of the parties is, as that clause 
provides, to assure him his seniority standing 
“upon reinstatement”. In the present case, 
the question when the returned man may be 
hired is of importance. We do not think it 
right merely to give the returned man in 
question here seniority after hiring in accord- 
ance with his military service. In the event 
of there being a lay-off of any considerable 
number at the time he applies, if at that time 
he has no seniority he would never stand a 
chance of being hired. We believe that he 
should be conceded a seniority rating for the 
purpose of being hired in relation to other 
employees who have been laid off, in accord- 
ance with his time in military service. Thus 
if he applies for a position, he should not be 
able to displace an existing employee who is 
not laid off. If there is an opportunity for 
taking on new employees, no difficulty arises 
in his case. If there are employees laid off, 
this returned man should be entitled to be 
hired in priority to those having less seniority 
rating than his time spent on military service. 
So understood we think the Company clause - 
should be accepted as a real effort on its 
part to assist in the solution of a difficult 
problem. We therefore recommend that the 
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Company clause 16 (b) be clarified to accord 
with this understanding, somewhat as follows: 

A person not being a former employee or 
probationary employee, who was attested in the 
Armed Forces of any of the United Nations for 
overseas service during the present war, or was 
dispatched overseas pursuant to P.C. 8891, 
dated November 23, 1944, or served in the 
Merchant Marine on any vessel under the 
registry of any of the United Nations during 
the said war, and who presents himself for 
employment within 90 days of discharge shall, 
in relation to other employees who have been 
laid off, be eligible for employment as if he 
were himself a former employee with seniority 
equal to the number of days spent in such 
service and in any case, after his employment 
by the Company, he shall for the purpose of 
determining his seniority date be allowed credit 
for a number of days equal to the number of 
days of such service, provided etc.... 

72. Company clause 17 deals with the post- 
ing of seniority lists and their finality within 
a given period of time after posting. By 
agreement between the parties, for the “ten” 
days referred to throughout, the word “fifteen” 
is now to be substituted. In order to carry 
out the understanding of the parties expressed 
at the hearing, and since the present proviso 
in the clause is not necessary in view of the 
finality we have recommended in connection 
with grievance procedure, we recommend the 
following proviso in place of that which the 
clause now contains: 

provided that any inaccuracy in a _ posting, 
although deemed to have been accepted in 
.accordance with this section, may be corrected 
on a subsequent posting within 15 days of such 
posting or as a result of a grievance submitted 
within that 15 day period. 

73. The parties are agreed on clause 18 of 
the Company draft which corresponds to 
clause 30 of the Union draft. 


74. The Company provisions with regard 
to lay-offs, being clauses 19, 20, 21 (b), are 
much more elaborate than those of the Union. 
A distinction is made between a lay-off and 
a “temporary lay-off”. In the latter no 
seniority is to be invoked at all. Such a 
lay-off is defined in clause 19 as “a reduction 
in the number of employees working due to 
the temporary discontinuance by the Com- 
pany of the performance of any work or to a 
temporary reduction of the volume of work 
to be performed.” There is no provision as 
to who is to determine the distinction between 
a lay-off and a “temporary lay-off”. That 
there may be some occasions where there is 
such an obvious guarantee that all persons laid 
off will be. very shortly recalled to work, 
so that seniority provisions can be totally dis- 
regarded is a possibility. As all lay-offs look 
to the ultimate recall of employees, such an 
occasion, we believe, should be a matter of 
agreement between the Company and the 
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Union, and the term “temporary lay-off” in 
that event merely means a lay-off in which 
it is agreed that seniority provisions are not 
to apply. We think that it might be simpler 
so to stipulate, but as the Company draft 
refers in different places to a temporary lay- 
off we are willing to leave the term provided 
it is defined as we have indicated. The Union 
further complained that there was no state- 
ment that the Company would observe 
seniority rights in lay-offs. The Company 
stated that it did not wish to be so confined. 
As a working compromise, which we believe 
gives effect to the different points of view 
of both parties and with a view to clarifying 
the situation on which the parties are not 
really apart in substance, we recommend that 
in place of Company clauses 19, 20 and 21 
(b) clauses somewhat in the following form 
be adopted: 

In the event of a lay-off of employees other 
than _a temporary lay-off (as herein defined) 
the Company agrees that in situations where 
employees have approximately equal merit, 
ability or efficiency seniority shall be given 
preference and in such case employees shall 
be laid off in the order in which they hold 
the least amount of seniority. 

In the event of a lay-off of employees, other 
than a temporary lay-off, the matter will be 
discussed by representatives of the Company 
with the negotiating committee prior to such 
lay-off, and if and to the extent that the Com- 
pany intends to depart from an inverse order 
of seniority in individual cases it shall give 
the negotiating committee reasons for such 
departure. 

In the event of a temporary lay-off (as herein 
described) the provisions hereof with respect 
to seniority rights shall not apply. “Temporary 
lay-off” when used herein is a lay-off to which 
the negotiating committee and representatives 
of the Company agree seniority rights shall 
not apply, either because it is one involving a 
reduction in the number of employees working 
due to the temporary discontinuance by the 
Company of the performance of any work or 
to a temporary reduction of the volume of work 
to be performed, or for any other reason. 

75. Our first reading of Company clause 
21 (a) gave us the impression that it was to 
much the same effect as the Union clause 21 
which provides that in the event of a vacancy 
within a department the Company shall con- 
sider persons working in the department in 
order of seniority, with the difference that it 
included former employees within the depart- 
ment who left the department for service over- 
seas. A closer reading leads us to believe that 
the clause is not clear and is capable of the 
view that it only deals with the case of the 
returned man. As such returned men, in 
accordance with the provisions already outlined 
are entitled to their accumulated seniority 
we think that the clause should be clarified to 
make certain that all persons, whether returned 
men or not are entitled to consideration on 
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the basis of seniority. As the parties are 
agreed on the first part of the clause, we 
recommend that the proviso be reworded some- 
what as follows: 

provided, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 23 and 26 (of the Company’s draft) in 
the filling of any such position which becomes 
vacant, employees who at the time of the 
filling thereof are employed in the depart- 
ment in which such vacancy occurs, and em- 
ployees who left their former employment in 
the department with the purpose of, and who 
have since been serving in the Armed Forces 
or the Merchant Marine of any of the United 
Nations, and who are competent and willing 
to perform satisfactorily the duties thereof, 
shall be entitled to due consideration in the 
order in which the greatest amount of sen- 
iority is held by them respectively. 

76. In connection with seniority on trans- 
fers from one department to another the par- 
ties differ. The Company (clause 22) wished 
to have a transferred employee carry his 
seniority at once to the new department and 
to lose all claim to re-transfer to his former 
department. (Save in the case of employees 
transferred at other than their own request 
since September 9, 1939, as to which no differ- 
ence of opinion arose). The Union (clause 27) 
wished an employee to retain for 60 days his 
seniority in the department from which he was 
transferred. We believe that an employee 
transferred at the request of the Company, 
and who may have been quite unwilling to 
make the change, should not because of his 
inability to perform his new duties forfeit all 
claim to employment by the Company. On 
the other hand, if an employee requests a 
transfer we see some merit in questioning 
whether he should still keep one foot in the 
department from which he has requested to 
be moved. Accordingly, as a compromise 
between the parties’ conflicting views we 
recommend that a clause dealing with the 
matter somewhat as follows be adopted: 

An employee transferred at his own request 
from one department to another shall carry 
his seniority to the department to which he 
is transferred, shall be entitled to have his 
name placed upon the seniority list thereof 
and shall have no elaim whatsoever to re- 
transfer to any department in which he was 
formerly employed. An employee transferred 
from one department to another at other than 
his own request will for a period of 60 days 
after such transfer retain his seniority in the 
department from which he has been trans- 
ferred, at the end of which time he will carry 
his seniority to the department to which he 
has been transferred and shall from that 
time have no claim whatsoever to re-transfer 

~ to the department from which he was trans- 
ferred. Notwithstanding anything elsewhere 
herein provided (then follow the provisions 
of Company clause 22 in relation to employees 

transferred since September 9, 1944). 

77. Both parties expressed their agreement 
to Company clause 23, subject to the Union’s 
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objection to the reference to s. 15, on which we 
have already made our recommendation. 


78. With regard to recall of employees after 
a lay-off both parties agreed in principle to 
Company clause 24 save that in place of the 
provision permitting the Company to recall 
“up to 25 employees” without regard to 
seniority, it was agreed by both parties before 
the Board to substitute a percentage of those 
laid off. We recommend “up to 10 per cent 
of those employees laid off and who had sen- 
iority, or such larger number as the negotiat- 
ing committee and representatives of the 
Company may mutually agree.’ (We might 
say in passing that we do not see why Com- 
pany clause 24 is made subject to s. 26 since 
the latter deals with persons on leave of 
absence and such persons can scarcely be con- 
sidered laid off.) 


79. Both parties agreed before this Board 
to the provisions of Company clause 25 with 
the agreed amendment. in paragraph (b) which 
now will read, “is discharged for just cause 
and is not reinstated in accordance with the 
provisions of this agreement.” 

80. Both parties are agreed as to clause 26 
of the Company’s draft. 


81. Both parties are agreed upon the word- 
ing of clause 27 of the Company’s draft with 
regard to preferential seniority to Union 
stewards (now, as recommended, “‘committee- 
men”) in the event of lay-off. Both parties 
agreed, however, before the Board, on the 
committeemen being continued at work when 
“15” rather than “25” employees (as the draft 
now reads) remain in a given zone. 


82. Both parties are agreed on clause 28 of 
the Company draft which is similar to Union 
clause 32. 

83. There is a difference of opinion in con- 
nection with freeing the Company from sen- 
iority provisions in the choice of employees 
to take inventory (Company clause 29, and 
Union clause 33). We see no reason why, sub- 
ject to the overriding consideration of com- 
petency, seniority should be ignored in this 
connection. On a matter of this kind, how- 
ever, we are willing to give effect to the Com- 
pany’s position by removing the Company’s 
decision from the ordinary grievance pro- 
cedure. This, in our opinion, would still leave 
open, under the clause we are recommending, 
an “interpretation and violation” arbitration 
if the Union felt the Company was flagrantly 
violating the provisions. We accordingly 
recommend a clause in place of Company 
clause 29, and Union clause 33 somewhat as 
follows: 

Employees required from time. to time for 


work in connection with the taking of inven- 
tory shall be selected by the Company on the 
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basis of competency for’ such work, but the 
Company will, when reasonably possible, share 
such work as evenly as possible according to 
seniority among those competent to perform 
the work, provided, however, that the selec- 
tion by the Company shall not be subject to 
the grievance procedure provided herein. 


7. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


84. The Company requested the inclusion 
of the following clause (31 of the Company 
draft) : y 

An employee charged with the violation of 
any Federal or Provincial statute or regula- 
tion issued pursuant thereto or apprehended 
iby any law enforcing body may be suspended 
by the Company and no such employee or 

fogymer employee shall be entitled to lodge a 

grievance as the result of such suspension or 

discharge. 


The Union strongly opposed this clause as 
being unnecessary and covered by the ordinary 
situation of discharge for just cause, and in 
the second place as being much too wide in 
scope. We can, however, see merit in the 
Company having the right to suspend an 
employee immediately on being charged with 
certain types of offences, but considering the 
multitudinous array of offences of a petty 
nature created by Federal and Provincial 
statutes and regulations, the commission of 
which would have no relevance to an 
employee’s loyal performance of his duties as 
employee, we do not think that any argu- 
ment is necessary to show that the wording 
of the present clause is altogether too wide. 
If the Company feels that it would be 
helpful to have a power to suspend and to 
discharge without the availability of grievance 
procedure, this right, in our opinion, should 
be confined within narrow limits and 
restricted to serious criminal charges affecting 
the Company’s property or premises. We 
accordingly recommend that the present 
clause be modified to read somewhat as 
follows: 

An employee charged with the commission 
of any criminal offence concerning the Com- 
pany’s property or premises such as theft, 
wilful damage or a like offence, may be 
suspended by the Company and if convicted 
upon such charge may be discharged, and 
such employee shall not be entitled to lodge 


a grievance as the result of such suspension 
or discharge. 


85. Company clause 32 was designed to 
protect the Company’s Power House or 
substation from interference. Notwithstand- 
ing that the Power House is not directly 
related to this unit in any way, or perhaps 
because of this, the Company clause not only 
requires a covenant from the Local not to 
interfere with such plant but also required 
the Local to covenant “not to permit any 
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member to cause or take part in nor will 
any member thereof take part” in such inter- 
ference. Further, for the ‘purpose of this 
clause, the Local included the International 
Union and its officers and agents as well as 
those of the Local. Considering that the 
Company has opposed every move to have 
the International Union made a party to this 
agreement, in addition to ‘the fact that the 
Union stated that the Local had no power 
to bind the International, this last provision 
should, we believe, be deleted. We are also 
of opinion that in extracting a promise 
regarding the “permitting” of members to do 
certain things the clause is unreasonably 
wide. Notwithstanding the fact that it might 
be argued that any clause on this matter doés 
not come, in this unit, within the term 
“working conditions” of s. 2 (1) (d) of P.C. 
1003 we are willing to recommend a modified 
form of this clause somewhat as follows: 
The Union shall not in any circumstances 
cause or take part in any restriction of or 
interference with the operation of or the 


work connected with the Power House and/ 
or any substation of the Company. 


86. While the Union felt that Company 
clause 33, reserving the Company’s right to 
discipline any employee was unnecessary we 
can see no serious objection to its retention 
and therefore recommend that the Company’s 
request for inclusion be accepted. 


87. Company clause 34 provided shortly 
that an employee who desired a leave of 
absence should apply in the manner set out 
to the Company and that the personnel 
manager would deal with the application and 
notify the employee, seniority to accumulate 
during such absence. The Union’s objection 
to this clause was that the Company did not 
agree to give leave of absence for any reason 
whatsoever. I particularly requested, in a 
modified form of Union clause 34 which was 
presented to the Board, that the Company 
agree to grant leave to delegated Union 
officials to attend conferences and conven- 
tions. The Union clause also requested that 
the Union be notified of employees on leave 
of absence. 


88. The Company was opposed to grant- 
ing leave to Union officials “as of right” and 
it was in this connection that the Company 
referred to the fact that “no man can serve 
two masters”. While we are convinced that 
the Company would probably grant leave to 
Union officials as the occasion arose, we can 
also appreciate the claim of the Union that 
it is entitled to assurance, as part of the 
recognition accorded to the Union, that such 
leave will be granted. The Union objects 
to the Company’s unfettered discretion. We 
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believe that the Company can likewise object 

to the unfettered discretion of the Union as 

to the number of men who might come under 
the sweeping terms of the Union clause, and 
to the fact that no limits of time are placed 

on Union officials’ “right” to leave. With a 

view to reconciling the conflicting claims we 

asked the Union to supply us with an esti- 
mate of the maximum number of occasions 
on which leave might be necessary in a year 
and the maximum number of officials who might 
participate on these occasions. With that 
before us, and as a compromise solution we 
recommend a clause somewhat as follows in 
place of Company clause 34 and Union clause 

34 (as modified at the hearings): 

' An employee desiring leave of absence shall 
make application in writing to his depart- 
ment head. ‘The application shall be dealt 
with by the personnel manager and the em- 
ployee notified of the disposition thereof. 
‘The personnel manager shall, from time to 
time, supply to the chairman of the negotiat- 
ing committee a list of all employees who 
have been granted leave of absence. Senior- 
ity shall accumulate during the period of a 
leave of absence. 

Provided however, and it is agreed be- 
tween the parties, that an employee elected, 
appointed or delegated by the Union to 
attend a convention or conference of the 
Union shall be granted leave of absence with- 

out pay for a reasonable length of time not 
to exceed seven days on any one occasion 
in any calendar year for this purpose with 
continuity of service if reasonable notice is 
given. \Not more than five employees shall 
be entitled to such leave in any one calendar 
year and the total number of days to which 
any of such five employees shall, in the ag- 
gregate and including all occasions, be en- 
titled to in any one year shall not exceed 
fourteen, or such increased number as the 
personnel manager and the negotiating com- 
mittee may, from time to time, agree upon. 


89. With regard to the use of bulletin boards 
on the Company premises, the parties were 
not apart on matters of substance so much as 
on the working of their respective clauses. 
The Union felt that the Company clause was 
irritating in reserving to the Company without 
restriction the time during which notices would 
remain on the Board, and by the opening 
clause by which the Company “extends the 
privilege” of using in its clause 35. The 
matter is perhaps a small one, but in accord 
with the general spirit of compromise in which 
this report is written we think that in place 
of the Union clause 35, the Company clause 
35 can be accepted if it is modified in the fol- 
lowing particulars which we recommend: In 
place of the opening words, substitute “The 
Company agrees that the Union may use the 
existing bulletin boards etc.” In place of the 
last paragraph of the Company clause sub- 
stitute something like the following: 
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It is mutually agreed that such notices 
may remain posted for a reasonable time and 
outdated notices shall be removed. 


90. Company clause 36 provides that the 
Union, any officer, representative or an em- 
ployee “shall not on premises owned or oc- 
cupied by the Company perform any act in 
any manner whatsoever relating to or in con- 
nection with any trade union..... ” save 
as expressly provided in the agreement. This 
clause is so worded that it would exclude 
reference to any matter of Union concern on 
As such it seems to 
us an attempt to do the impossible and, in our 
opinion, the undesirable. As another Board 
of Conciliation said in connection with a 
similar Company request in the Steel Company 
of Canada dispute (45 Lab. Gaz. at p. 59): 
“To attempt to impose restrictions so severe 
Pe TRE 9 seems ..... an impossibility. Even 
if it were possible, such interference with the 
individual freedom of employees seems dif- 
ficult ito justiiym Sey We fail to see how 
a Company can demand that some matters 
affecting the employees’ interests may not be 
discussed between them, for example where 
the Union is involved, and yet permit dis- 
cussions where other matters, for example, 
management may be involved.” With that we 
agree. 


91. We can understand a Company’s unwill- 
ingness to permit its premises being used for 
holding Union meetings. We can also under- 
stand the Company’s objection to Union activ- 
ities such as soliciting dues, etc., on Company 
time. To refuse employees to solicit dues, etc. 
on Company premises during their own time 
seems to us a further manifestation of the 
Company’s unwillingness to recognize the 
Union as an integral part of the industry. It 
also’'demands a Union employee so to develop 
a split personality that he must, in effect, 
temporarily sever his Union allegiance and 
affiliations each time he enters the Company’s 
premises. The Company’s draft, defines with 
great particularity the functions of Union 
officials in connection with grievances, etc. 
These particular, as modified herein, we have 
recommended the Union accept. To go as far 
as this clause purports to go in addition, does 
not seem to us desirable. We recommend, 
therefore, that a clause somewhat as follows 
be adopted in place of Company clause 36: 

The Union shall not hold meetings on 

Company premises, and no employee, Union 

official or representative shall solicit mem- 

bers, collect dues or engage in any Union 
activity during his working hours or on 

Company time save as expressly provided in 

this agreement, 
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92. With regard to Company clause 37 and 
Union clause 36, dealing with the making of 
rules and regulations at the hearing it was our 
understanding that both parties had agreed to 
the Union clause with the addition of the 
words “or otherwise communicated to the em- 
ployees and to the Union”. These provisions 
regarding publication and communication of 
rules and regulations are complementary to 
the recommended changes in Company clause 
14. 


93. Company clause 38 deals with employees 
absenting themselves from Company duties 
to attend a hearing before an umpire. The 
clause provides that no employee shall so 
absent himself without the approval of the 
Company and that no employee shall be paid 
for the time he is away unless the payment is 
approved by the personnel manager. The 
Union objected to the Company retaining sole 
control over absences for this purpose and 
also objected to the principle of no payment 
for employees. The clause regarding “no pay” 
is consistent with the Company’s position al- 
ready discussed in connection with grievances, 
etc. We have already recommended that com- 
mitteemen be paid by the Company when at- 
tending before umpires as well as other times. 
The present clause, therefore, is confined to 
employees attending to give evidence on their 
own behalf or of employees who may be called 
as witnesses for either party to a dispute. We 
were informed by the Company that its prac- 
tice in the “plant” was to pay those witnesses 
called by the Company and to leave the wit- 
nesses called by the Union to be paid by the 
latter. Apparently the individual employee 
without the Union affiliation must fend for 
himself. 


94, While the Company indicated its willing- 
ness to amend the clause with regard to its 
approval of absences by adding, “which ap- 
proval shall not be unreasonably withheld”, 
we think that the clause should clearly state 
that any party to a hearing before an umpire 
has a right to have present any person having 
factual knowledge of the matters in issue. We 
agree that the witness should, before absenting 
himself, notify his department head and follow 
the procedure with regard to time cards, ete. 
We cannot believe that payment by the 
Company of favourable witnesses and non- 
payment of non-favourable ones will serve any 
other purpose than to discourage arbitrations. 
In addition, as such it is not in accord with 
the views we have already discussed as those 
which we believe should apply to expenses of 
grievance procedure in this unit. We appre- 
ciate that the right to call witnesses to be 
paid by the Company may be abused by 
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calling unnecessary employees. To cover that 
situation we think that the clause should pro- 
vide that the Company will pay in addition to 
Committeemen, only those employees that the 
umpire lists over his signature as necessary 
witnesses or participants at the hearing. Such 
a list can be made at the hearing by the 
umpire at the request of either party. This 
removes any possibility of discrimination by 
the Company and of abuse by the Union or 
employees of their privilege of having wit- 
nesses attend. In place of Company clause 38, 
we therefore recommend that something like 
the following be adopted: 

The Company, the Union, an employee or a 
group of employees shall have the right to have 
present at any hearing before an umpire, 
selected as herein provided, any employee or 
other person possessed of factual knowledge 
touching the matter or matters in question. 
Before an employee leaves his regular Company 
duties to attend such a hearing he shall, a 
reasonable length of time prior to the hearing, 
advise his division head, or if there be no 
division head to whom he is responsible, his 
assistant department head or his department 
head in such order that his presence is required 
at such hearing, and immediately prior to leav- 
ing his regular Company duties for such pur- 
pose shall record the time on his clock card 
in the proper manner at the time clock at which 
he ordinarily records his regular time and 
immediately prior to returning to his regular 
Company duties shall likewise record the time 
on his clock card. In addition to Union Com- 
mitteemen, employees attending such a hearing 
and who are listed in writing by the umpire 
over his signature as “necessary employee wit- 
nesses or participants’, shall be paid by the 
Company at their regular rate of pay. 


95. Clauses 39-42 of the Company draft 
(being Union clauses 39-40 and 53), dealing 
with general matters of interpretation, etc., 
were agreed upon by both parties before this 
Board. 


96. In connection with Union clause 41 deal- 
ing with a proposed change of hours of work 
in the summer months, the Company indi- 
cated its willingness in principle but stated 
that the change was dependent on transporta- 
tion difficulties. We recommend the matter 
be left over and placed on the agenda for 
consideration at subsequent conferences be- 
tween the negotiating committee and manage- 
ment after an agreement is concluded. 


97. Union clause 42, dealing with hours of 
work, clause 48 requiring pay for overtime, 
clause 49 regarding “sick leave”, and clause 50 
regarding vacations, are all concerned with 
matters outside the jurisdiction of this Board 
and we therefore make no recommendation 
concerning them, 


98. Before this Board, the Company agreed 
to accept Union clauses 44 and 45. 
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99. Union clause 46 to the effect that all 
employees be placed on a salary basis and 
Union clause 47 with regard to pay days, as 
well as Union clause 51, concerning rest periods 
and Union clause 52 regarding smoking privi- 
leges, we recommend should not be included 
in the present agreement, but be reserved for 
discussion, after an agreement is concluded, at 
a conference between the negotiating com- 
mittee and management. 


100. The Company strenuously opposed the 
insertion of Union clause 48, dealing with 
female employees on the principle of “Equal 
pay for equal work”. In view of this oppo- 
sition, and as there is in existence a govern- 
ment policy under which rates will be deter- 
mined, we recommend that the Union withdraw 
this clause. 


8. TERMINATION 


101. The only remaining question concerns 
the clause relating to duration or termination 
of the agreement. P.C. 1003 is far from clear 
on this matter. We believe that it is highly 
desirable that on the termination of a stated 
term in an agreement there should be no 
period between the expiration date and the 
execution of a new, or amended agreement 
when the unit is without a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. As matters now stand, in the 
two months prior to the expiry date either 
party can give notice requiring negotiations 
to be entered into for the renewal, or modifi- 
cation of the agreement (P.C. 1008, s. 16). 
This section contemplates that an agreement 
will, no doubt, be concluded by the expiry 
date. Due to the possibility of negotiations 
breaking down and going through conciliation 
procedure it may not infrequently happen that 
much more than two months will be required 
before the negotiations reach a successful con- 
clusion. ‘The length of proceedings in the 
present case affords ample evidence of this. 
If the agreement, on the other hand, is made 
for more than a year, while s. 15 provides for 
a notice of termination the Regulations are 
singularly silent as to renewals or negotiations, 
or the persons to conduct them. 

While in one sense it might seem desirable, 
in this state of uncertainty, to make the agree- 
ment for one year only, thus leaving the 
situation to be governed by whatever legis- 
lation may be in effect at the expiry date, it 
seems to us that the parties should be willing 
to agree on terms which would prevent the 
possibility of a disruption of relations at an 
expiry date, so long as they are not otherwise 
deprived of any statutory provision of which 
either may wish to take advantage. With this 
in mind, we feel that the following or a similar 
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clause could reasonably be adopted by the 
parties and we so recommend :— 

This agreement shall be effective for one year 
from the date of its execution; provided that 
if at the end of such period a new bargaining 
agency, or bargaining representative, has not 
been certified or substituted in place of the 
Union to represent the employees for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining in accordance with 
any provision of law then regulating such 
matter, then this agreement shall, subject to the 
provisions of any law then regulating collective 
bargaining, remain in full force and effect until 
a new collective agreement shall be executed. 


‘ All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 23rd day of June, 
1945. 


(Sgd.) Crcm A. WRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario and 
Local 240, United Automobile, Aurcraft, 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
of America. 

Te: 

The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 

1. It is with considerable regret that I find 
myself in disagreement with the Chairman 
and the Union’s nominee on the Board on a 
number of points. 

2. Dealing first with the recital of events 
leading to the appointment of this Board and 
the conduct of the parties as set out in the 
earlier part of the majority report, there 
seems to be an expressed or implied criticism 
of the conduct of the Company culminating 
with the statement that the Company had 
throughout contested the steps taken by the 
Union over a period of two and a half years. 
I did not so interpret the proceedings. Until 
the 17th of March, 1944 there were two 
Unions contending to represent the bargaining 
unit and the Company merely said in effect 
“establish which of you represent a majority 
and we will bargain with you”. 

3. Thereafter the Company asked only that 
the Union comply with the provisions of P.C. 
1003, s. 10, having regard to P.C. 2301. This 
was not done until the 6th of May, 1944. 
One might, at first blush, think the Company 
unduly technical in insisting upon this pro- 
vision but when it is remembered that the 
Company was confronted with similar pro- 
ceedings with different units of the U.A.W.- 
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C.1.0. not only in Windsor but also in other 
cities, the names of which I have forgotten 
and which are not important, it seems to me 
the Company was quite justified in taking 
the position it did apart altogether from the 
fact that it had the legal right to do so. 


4. The parties commenced negotiations for 
a collective agreement with the representa- 
tives of the Union on the 19th day of May, 
1944, a lapse of only thirteen days after the 
Union had qualified itself to negotiate. This 
seems to me to indicate reasonable despatch 
on the part of the Company. 


5. Partial drafts of an agreement seem to 
have been prepared by the Company and 
submitted to the Union from time to time 
as negotiations proceeded and a complete 
draft seems to have been presented to the 
Union by the Company on the Ilth of 
September, 1944. 


6. It appears that the Union did not 
submit anything in the way of a draft to the 
Company until the 2nd of October, 1944 and 
contemporaneously therewith the Union made 
application for intervention under s. 11 of 
P.C. 1003. In my opinion this is significant 
of the attitude of the Union. I am satisfied 
that the Union had no intention of concluding 
any agreement which did not contain drastic 
Union security clauses not included in any 
major collective agreement in this area 
of which I am aware, and which this Board 
is unanimously of the opinion ought not to 
form a part of the agreement in contempla- 
tion in these proceedings. I am influenced 
in arriving at this conclusion not only by the 
proceedings before this Board but also by my 
general knowledge of the current attitude of 
the U.A.W.=C.I.0O. in collective bargaining in 
this area. 

7.1 realize that much of the foregoing is 
merely a restatement of the early paragraphs 
of the majority report but in a somewhat 
different focus. It is largely because of this 
different perspective together with the facts 
about to be stated that I find myself unable 
to concur with my colleagues on the points 
upon which I hereinafter express a different 
view. 

8. In the discussions between members of 
the Board prior to the drafting of any report 
and during the consideration of the majority 
report, deliberation proceeded upon the basis 
that Local 240 U.A.W-C1I.0. was a new 
Union with which the Company had no 
experience except in the negotiating stage and 
therefore all its experiences with Local 200 
U.A.W.-C.1.0. ought to be ignored in these 
proceedings. I was at first inclined to accept 
this view and if this were a Judicial or quasi 
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Judicial proceeding I still would. In view of 
the fact that it is neither, I am of the opinion 
that the Board ought to consider not only 
that experience on the part of the Company 
but also matters of common and public 
knowledge within the area. 


9. This view presses itself all the more 
forcibly upon me because of the fact that 
Mr. George Burt, Regional Director of the 
U.A.W.-C.1.0. has interested himself actively 
in both Unions, and in these proceedings as 
well as in the proceedings now pending 
between Local 200 U.A.W-C.I.O. and the 
Company. 


10. After the personnel of this Board has 
been publicly announced it is reported in 
the Windsor Star of the 27th of March, 1945 
that a special meeting of the Union and Non- 
Union Ford office workers was held at the 
Local’s clubrooms at which Mr. Burt is 
reported to have said “We challenge the 
Company to go down the line on the report 
of the Board of Conciliation”. 


11. Almost immediately after the conclusion 
of the public sittings of the Board, con- 
cillatory proceedings commenced between 
Local 200 U.A.W.-C.1.0. and the Company 
before Mr. Justice Richards in Windsor. 
These proceedings received prominent notice 
in the Windsor Star from time to time and 
involved many of the same points as are in 
issue in these proceedings. 


12. In contrast with the challenge issued by 
the Union in these proceedings it is signifi- 
cant that after the conclusion of the Richards 
Commission The Windsor Star prominently 
reports that the Union (Local 200) held a 
mass meeting of over 8,000 members at which 
Mr. Burt announced that if the Union did 
not get what it wanted in the Richards 
report it would hold a strike vote. To me 
this smacks of intimidation. 


13. It may be suggested that there is no 
connection since the Union in these pro- 
ceedings agreed to adopt the report of the 
Board. I cannot adopt that view. The 
views of both my colleagues on many of 
the points in issue in these proceedings had 
been previously expressed publicly in reports 
of other Boards of Coanciliation upon which 
they had acted as members. From _ these 
views so expressed under different circum- 
stances it is understandable that the Union 
should issue the challenge it did in these 
proceedings. 

14. It may be said that the two Locals will 
pursue independent courses of action and I 
have not overlooked paragraph seven of the 
majority report but I cannot resist the very 
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strong feeling that the actions of both locals 
are dominated by Mr. Burt. When consider- 
ing the independence of action of this Union 
I cannot overlook two statements heard over 
the radio twice within the last forty-eight 
hours as I write this portion of my report 
when Mr. R. J. Thomas, President of U.A.W- 
C.1.0. ordered (not recommended) 40,000 
workers back to work in the City of Detroit. 
This is not particularly unusual for Detroit. 
I recall not long ago hearing announcements 
that another senior U.A.W.-C.L.0. official had 
ordered 33,000 men back to work. If they 
can be ordered to work they can be domin- 
ated in other respects and I have no doubt 
they are. 


15. Since the elections which have recently 
been held, both Provincially and Federally, 
there have been increased demands by the 
various locals of the U.A.W-C.L.0O. calling 
upon both the Provincial and Federal Gov- 
ernments by legislation and regulation to 
compel employers to go much further in the 
way of collective bargaining than govern- 
ments have heretofore thought it politic or 
necessary to require them to go and further 
than employers have themselves thought it 
necessary or desirable to go in the interests 
of harmonious relations. It would there- 
fore seem quite obvious that the Union pro- 
poses to endeavour to advance its position by 
force of one kind or another. Political force 
if it can bring sufficient pressure upon the 
government concerned or economic 
(which has become the polite expression to 
describe a strike) applied to the employer 
direct. 


16. It may+appear that I have devoted 
undue space and effort to developing the 
local background with some references to 
Detroit. It must be borne in mind however 
that many industries in this area are sub- 
sidiary to or affiliated with industries in 
Detroit. It must also be remembered that 
labour in this district is constantly sur- 
rounded by this atmosphere. It is impossible 
for me to detach myself from all these sur- 
rounding circumstances and I do not think I 
should attempt to do.so because undoubtedly 
both parties to these proceedings have 
approached the conference table as fully 
conscious as I am of all the matters referred 
to if not more so. Future negotiations will 
also be similarly influenced. 


17. There is one further element of a 
general nature which is not local in its 
character but which I believe is important 
to consider in approaching the problems 
before this Board. P.C. 1003 was promulgated 
under the provisions of the War Measures 
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Act Cap. 206, R.S.C. 1927 and it was- “deemed 
necessary by reason of the war.” While this 
Nation in common with its allies is still en- 
gaged in a war with a ruthless and far from 
beaten enemy, nevertheless we should take 
cognizance of the very different situation 
which exists to-day, since the defeat of Ger- 
many, from that prevailing at the time 
P.C. 1003 came into effect. This difference 
evident from the rapid and _ progressive 
relaxation of many Governmental controls 
since the war with Germany concluded. So 
much so that it has been publicly announced 
that the automobile industry in this country 
has been granted authority to manufacture 
10,000 passenger automobiles during the 
remainder of this year. It has for some time 
been manufacturing civilian trucks in volume. 
Obviously this industry is now in the phase 
of transition to a peacetime industry. During 
the war with Germany the Company had one 
customer only, namely, the Government. If 
the Government desired a certain policy to 
be followed with respect to labour relations it 
mattered little to the Company what the 
result in cost amounted to because the Gov- 
ernment as its only customer absorbed that 
cost. 


18. Many Boards of Conciliation have 
been appointed under P.C. 1003 and many of 
the reports indicate anxiety to maintain pro- 
duction of war materials. It is interesting 
to observe also that many of the reports 
follow patterns and principles laid down by 
the National Labour Relations Board of the 
United States. A consideration of many 
orders of that Board discloses that resumption 
of production of essential war materials after 
serious work stoppages was an important con- 
sideration in the making of the orders. 

19. The immediate and pressing necessity 
of war production being apparently some: 
what removed I approach the problems before 
this Board somewhat differently than I would 
have a few months ago. Then it was a 
matter of high public policy to maintain war 
production. Now it is more nearly, though 
not entirely, a matter of private concern 
between the Company and its employees. 


20. In this setting I approach the specific 
points upon which I differ from my colleagues 
as well as those upon which I may not 
differ but upon which I feel I _ should 
comment. 


21. Union recognition 


The majority report suggests that both 
parties should approach the recommendations 
of the Board without regarding any particular 
recommendation as a victory or defeat on 
that particular point. With this suggestion 
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I am in whole hearted accord. I have con- 
sidered carefully clause (1) of both the Com- 
pany’s final draft agreement referred to in the 
majority report, and the Union draft as well 
as paragraph ten of the majority report and 
I am quite unable to see that any statement 
to the effect that the Company “recognizes 
the Union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency” serves any purpose except to permit 
the Union to say “we won our point on Union 
recognition”. The fact is the Union has been 
certified by the Labour Court in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario. P.C. 1003 directs there- 
after that the parties shall bargain in good 
faith. Those are the factors, and the only 
factors, which brought the parties to the 
conference table. It seems to me quite un- 
necessary, if not superfluous, to require or 
recommend that the Company admit or 
recognize anything beyond those simple facts 
which in my view are adequately recited in 
the Company’s draft. In my opinion so far 
as the effectiveness of the agreement is con- 
cerned either from a practical or legal point of 
view, it makes no difference whether the 
agreement contains a recognition clause or 
not. 


22. Representation and Payment of Union 
Officials 


The payment or non payment by the Com- 
pany of Union representatives for time absent 
from ‘Company duties while engaged in 
authorized Union activities has given me 
considerable concern. During the hearing the 
Board inquired as to the practice in England 
and Sweden and we were subsequently adivised 
by Mr. Wren that the practice is that the 
employer pays for such time. I have made 
further inquiries however and I find that the 
Union dues here are much higher, even in 
proportion to wages, than in the countries 
mentioned. If Local 240 stood entirely alone 
without support either financial, moral or 
economic from the U.A.W.-C.I.O. I would 
recommend payment by the Company. The 
U.A.W.-C.1L.0. is however a strongly organized 
Union in this area and I think well able to 
afford the payment of its representatives in 
the bargaining units for time necessarily spent 
in Union activities. 


23. During the hearing Mr. Wren was bitter 
in his denunciation of what he called the 
approach of the Company throughout its draft. 
As I understood his submission it was that 
the Company’s draft was substantially a codi- 
fication of permissions which the Company 
agreed to extend to the Union and its repre- 
sentatives. While I do not so regard the 
Company’s draft I am not shocked if it could 
properly be so described. I am still old 
fashioned enough to think that the primary 
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reason an employer has for employing some- 
one is that there are certain duties for that 
employee to perform and that within the law 
of the land and the terms of employment the 
employer has an absolute right to prescribe 
the working activities of the employee. If 
the employer is by agreement going to. limit 
that general right with respect to all or some of 
its employees it seems only proper that it 
should be free from doubt as to the extent 
of that limitation. Uncertainty and disputes 
between labour and management as to the 
privileges, duties and discipline of Union repre- 
sentatives has in my opinion caused more dis- 
putes and work stoppages than any other single 
aspect of collective bargaining in this area, 
particularly in Detroit. We hear it broadcast 
over the radio nearly every morning and stop- 
pages on this account have undoubtedly 
affected hundreds of thousands of men. 


24. In this connection I have read the 
Union draft repeatedly and I am unable to 
find any point upon which the Union proposes 
to accept or assume any responsibility. It 
seems to me to be a recital of privileges to be 
granted to Union representatives at the expense 
of the Company and of limitations of the 
ordinary rights of an employer. Mr. Wren 
and his committee professed that their object 
in seeking a collective bargaining agreement 
is to promote harmonious relations with man- 
agement. I think it was made quite clear by 
the representatives of the Company that the 
collective agreement between the Company 
and Local 200 U.A.W.-C.1.0. had no such effect 
but on the contrary had been a very expensive 
luxury from the standpoint of the Company. 
I am therefore of the opinion that the Com- 
pany ought not to pay the Union representa- 
tives such as stewards or committeemen when 
they are absent from their Company duties 
or Union business and so recommend. I believe 
if the Union bears some share of the cost of 
carrying out the terms of the agreement and 
servicing grievances thereunder it is more 
likely to serve its professed objective, namely, 
industrial harmony. 


25. I am in a little doubt about the language 
of the majority report in Paragraph 16 toward 
the bottom of page 7. I understand the inten- 
tion is that apart from the time authorized 
for Union activities the Union representatives 
have regular Company duties to perform but 
within the time allowed for Union duties such 
representatives’ activities ought not to be too 
circumscribed by the terms of the agreement. 
With this I would agree if the Company is not 
required to pay such representatives for time 
so employed. 


26. Since a majority of the members of the 
Board are not in agreement with me with 
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respect to payment of Union officials I feel 
I should comment on that part of paragraph 
47 of the majority report setting out a pro- 
posed draft clause dealing with payment of 
Union officers. The clause as set out in the 
proposed draft would seem to recommend pay- 
. ment for all time spent on Union activities 
away from regular Company duties. I feel 
sure. it was the intention of the members of 
the Board joining in the majority report that 
payment should be limited to the maximum 
time allowance stipulated in the agreement. 


27. Grievances 


Clause 11 (a) of the Company’s draft pro- 
vides that no grievance shall be considered 
which usurps any function of management. 
The members of the Board joining in the 
majority réport seemed to think this term 
vague and uncertain. I agree that it is difficult 
if not impossible of definition. The identical 
term is, however, used by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board in a proposal put forward to 
the Company and Local 200 U.A.W.-C.L.O. 
which this Board was advised was accepted by 
both parties. A somewhat similar expression 
appears in the preamble to the constitution 
of the International Union U.A.W.-C.1.0. I 
asked Mr. Laskin to inquire whether in the 
opinion of the Union, the Company had ever 
unjustifiably resorted to this clause to refuse 
to deal with a grievance. I have been advised 
of no such case and in my opinion the clause 
has a well understood meaning between the 
parties and should lead to no abuse or confu- 
sion. 


28. If the collective agreement contains such 
a reservation then I would recommend, that 
if grievance is properly defined, that the deci- 
sion of the umpire be final and binding if the 
‘umpire is selected by agreement between the 
parties or failing such agreement by the 
Attorney General of the Province or some 
other accredited Government official from 
among the County Judges of Essex, Kent or 
Lambton Counties. 


29.I am in slight disagreement with the 
recommendation of the majority report with 
respect to the payment by the Company of 
witnesses called before an umpire. If the 
umpire be chosen in accordance with the 
recommendation which I have made I would 
recommend that the payment or non payment 
of witnesses, called before the umpire, be left 
to the discretion of the umpire and that the 
umpire in exercising his discretion should cer- 
tify for payment by the Company, the names 
of only such witnesses or participants as in 
his opinion were reasonably necessarily called 
as witnesses or participants for the proper 
disposition of the grievances before him. 
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30. Seniority 


In dealing with the question of seniority I 
will touch only service personnel. The pro- 
vision suggested by the Union proposes to 
place such an employee in a somewhat less 
favourable position than if he had not left the 
employment of the Company. I cannot feel 
that this is suitable recognition for a person 
who in almost every case volunteered to leave 
a position of security with good pay to place 
himself in a position of danger to serve his 
country. I have no doubt many of them 
actually gave their lives; others were wounded; 
many will carry the effects, although possibly 
not physically wounded, for years. I have no 
doubt that many of them if they had so 
desired could have received deferments from 
time to time because of the nature and impor- 
tance of their work in the war effort. 


31. It was urged on behalf of the Union that 
many people either through age, infirmity or 
for some other reason found it impossible to 
so serve their country and that to grant sen- 
iority to those who served overseas beyond 
the actual time so served would result in 
placing those who could not go at a disad- 
vantage. I fully agree that this is the effect 
but I am also strongly of the opinion that it 
is a recognition which ought to be granted. 
In my view the submission of the Union does 
not go far enough in recognition of overseas 
service. On the other hand I do not think 
that the proposal of the Company takes into 
consideration to a sufficient degree the varying 
lengths of service and I accordingly recommend 
something that was not submitted by either 
party to the Board. 


32. In my view such personnel ought to be 
divided into two groups. The one group hav- 
ing not less than 18 months’ service with the 
Company prior to being attested for overseas 
service or despatched pursuant to P.C. 8891 
or entering service in the Merchant Marine 
on any vessel under the registry of any of the 
United Nations during the war. The other 
group would consist of those with less than 
18 months’ service with the Company, prior 
to the periods before mentioned. With respect 
to the first group the employees’ seniority 
should be an aggregate of the time of employ- 
ment with the Company plus one and one-half 
times the time between the periods above men- 
tioned and honourable discharge provided that 
such seniority so accumulated does not ante- 
date the 10th of September, 1939, and if it does 
antedate the 10th of September, 1939, then that 
date shall be the date of seniority. Seniority 
of employees who became employed by the 
Company prior to September, 1939, shall date 
from the date of their original employment. 
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33. With respect to those who had less than 
18 months’ service with the Company prior 
to entering service, as above defined, I would 
recommend that seniority date from the date 
of original employment by the Company and 
with respect to such service personnel who 
have never been employed by the Company, 
I recommend that seniority be from the date 
of entering service as above defined. 


34. There is a further point which was not 
mentioned by either party before the Board 
and was not considered by the members of 
the Board in conferences, prior to and during 
the consideration of the majority report. The 
drafts submitted by both the Company and 
the Union provide that to entitle a returned 
man to re-instatement or re-employment with 
the Company, he must make application within 
.90 days of his discharge. In view of the threat 
before referred to by Local 200 U.A.W.-C.1.0. 
to go on strike, if it is not satisfied with the 
report of Mr. Justice Richards, in which event 
such a strike would undoubtedly spread to. the 
office, I have been concerned as to the position 
in which such an employee would find himself 
if the 90 days within which he has to make 
application for re-employment or reinstate- 
ment should expire during a period when the 
plant is struck. An extended strike could have 
the practical result of depriving such service 
personnel of their right to re-employment or 
re-instatement. It might be said that under 
such circumstances application for re-employ- 
ment or re-instatement could be made in 
writing by mail. This is true but I think 
impractical. I think the practical result would 
be that such personnel would undoubtedly find 
a picket line which would discourage him from 
going near the employment office or any other 
office of the Company. I also think that most 
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service personnel on their return to this coun- 
try and upon discharge will fairly well take 
advantage of their full ninety day period 
before seeking re-employment. It will un- 
doubtedly be necessary for them to do so to 
re-accustom themselves to civilian life before 
they would be suitable to undertake steady 
employment. Many of such personnel are just 
now returning home so that they might very 
readily be deprived of all the rights to re- 
employment and seniority by a strike or lock- 
out at the plant or at the office. Accordingly 
I would recommend that at all times during 
which a strike or lockout is in progress or a 
partial or complete stoppage of work or the 
period during which any picket line exists on 
or near the Company premises, should be 
excluded in calculating the 90 days between 
discharge and application for re-employment 
or re-instatement. 

35. I find on reviewing what I have already 
written that I have omitted to deal with the 
qualification of a steward or a committeeman. 
The members joining in the majority report 
did not see fit to recommend that such a 
person should reside in Canada and be either 
a British subject or a citizen of the United 
States of America. From my knowledge of 
collective bargaining in this area and from my 
familiarity with various contracts now in 
existence, I feel confident in saying that such 
a provision is almost universal in this area, 
I think it a serious and proper one and so 
recommend. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this third day of 
July, 1945. 


(Sgd.) S. L. SPRINGSTEEN, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America 


On July 9 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board; Messrs. Macaulay Dillon and I. 
Himel, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 
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Report of Board 


‘Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 


P.C.1003 and Imperial Optical Company, 
Toronto, and Local 514, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


Tue HonovurasLe HumpHReY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Orrawa, ONTARIO. 

This Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to investigate this dispute first met the 
parties to hear evidence on the 14th of May, 
1945. The Company was then represented by 
Messrs. Sidney Hermant, F. White and J. C. 
Adams, K.C., and the Union by Ross Russell, 
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J. Beattie, F. Kremer, Donald Bain and Marie 
Alter. Subsequent meetings of the Board 
were held with the parties represented on the 
18th and 19th of May and the 27th and 29th 
of June. The Board directed the parties to 
carry on negotiations in the intervals between 
meetings. 


At the outset there were some ten matters 
evidently in dispute between the two parties 
and these may be listed thus:— 

1. Union Security. 

2. Grievance procedure in part. 

3. Seniority in event of lay-off. 

4. Labour-Management production 

mittee. 

5. Safety and health committee. 

6. Question of reduction of hours in prefer- 

ence to layoff of employees. 

7. Maintenance of existing privileges in the 

shop. 

8. Title of agreement. 

9. Status of probationary employees. 

10. Certain job classifications, wage rates and 
related matters which do not come within 
the jurisdiction of the present Conciliation 
Board. 


come 


As a consequence of discussions with the 
Board and direct negotiation between the 
parties, agreement was reached on all points 
except the matter of Union security. This 
agreement, however, was subject to the reserv- 
ation by the Union that the collective agree- 
ment finally contain clauses providing for 
maintenance of membership and voluntary 
check-off and to the reservation by the Com- 
pany that nothing be inserted in the agree- 
ment under either of these headings. 


However, at the final hearing on June 29, 
it was discovered that there was a further 
difference between the parties, not referred to 
above, namely, as to whether the agreement 
should be signed forthwith, as the Union de- 
sired, or following the final disposition of 
wage submissions which the Union had already 
made to the Regional War Labour Board. It 
appeared that hitherto there had been no real 
negotiations with respect to wages. This, to 
say the least, was unfortunate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Board recommends that the parties 
revise their reservations on Union security 
referred to above and that the Union with- 
draw its request for maintenance of member- 
ship and that, on the other hand, the Com- 
pany include in the agreement the following 
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clause, taken from Clause (b) of Paragraph 3 
of the Union’s first draft: 

Upon written authority from an employee 
member the Company shall deduct the current 
monthly dues to the amount of $1.00 and/or 
initiation fee of $2.00 and shall, together 
with a detailed list of such collections, remit 
same to the Financial Secretary or other 
designated Union official before the 15th of 
each month. 


This recommendation is a reasonable com- 
promise to ask the parties to accept and in 
particular would reflect the earnest desire of 
both parties to reach a working agreement. 


2. On the final matter in dispute, namely, 
the date upon which the agreement should be 
signed, the Board believes that here again a 
reasonable compromise between the two oppos- 
ing positions and the one best designed . to 
establish satisfactory relations between the 
parties contained in the following recom- 
mendation :— 


That the parties proceed forthwith to nego- 
tiate wage rates in an effort to reach an 
agreement upon which a joint submission to 
the Regional War Labour Board could be 
made. But, irrespective of the result of these 
negotiations, the agreement should be signed 
by the parties not later than the Ist August, 
1945. It is, of course, hoped that the nego- 
tiations on wage rates will be finally com- 
pleted by August Ist, 1945. If the wage 
negotiations do not result in agreement, then 
the collective bargaining agreement to be 
signed on or before the last mentioned date 
should contain a provision that upon the ulti- 
mate determination of the wage rates by the 
proper tribunal, the Union and the Company 
would undertake to make no further applica- 
tions in respect to wage rates ie the 
currency of the agreement. 


The Board was impressed by the fact that 
both parties made conscientious efforts to 
resolve their differences since the first meeting 
of the Board, whatever may have been their 
respective attitudes before. It is confident 
that the signing of an agreement on the lines 
suggested above, granted the presence of good- 
will on both sides, will ensure a satisfactory 
relationship between the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, this 5th day of July, 1945. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Irvine Hirnet, 
Board Member. 


(Sgd.) E. Macautey D1ton, 
Board Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the H. Krug Furniture Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and Local No. 8, Canadian 
Aircraft Workers Association 


On July 14 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
H. Krug Furniture Co., Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., and Local No. 8, Canadian Aircraft 
Workers Association. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon.- Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board; Messrs. 
A. W. Boos and Bora Laskin, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003 and of a dis- 
pute between H. Krug Furniture Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ontano, (Employer) 
and Local No. 8, Canadian Arrcraft 
Workers Association, (Employees). 


To Tue HonoursBLE 
Tue MINISTER oF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

The undersigned Chairman and Members of 
the Board of Conciliation established in this 
matter pursuant to the provisions of section 
13 (1) of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations P.C. 1603, beg to report as follows:— 

The Company owns and operates a plant at 
the City of Kitchener in which it manufactures 
office furniture and various types of special 
contract and household furniture. It has on 
its pay roll at the present time 180 employees 
of whom 110 are within the bargaining unit 
to be affected by any collective bargaining 
agreement. 

The Local Union was chartered by the 
C.A.W.A. in August, 1944 and was certified as 
the collective bargaining agent of the Com- 
pany’s employees, not including the office staff, 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board on 
November 29, 1944. Prior to the establish- 
ment of this Board the Company and the 
Union for a period of many weeks attempted 
to consummate a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. They were able to agree upon many of 
the provisions to be contained in such agree- 
ment and were unable to agree on others. This 
resulted in the establishment of this Board. 

The Board met with the parties at the 
City of Toronto on June 22. The Company 
was represented by Mr. H. J. Krug, Vice- 
President, and Mr. J. K. Sims, its solicitor. 
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The Union was represented by Mr. Donald 
Rawlins, Manager and International Presi- 
dent of the Union, Mr. H. J. Danberger, an 
employee of the Company and president of the 
Local Union, and Mr. J. J. Boegel, an em- 
ployee of the Company and a member of the 
negotiating committee. 

When the Board first met with the parties 
the matters in dispute were as follows:— 

Item 1: Union Security 

Item 2: Periods of wage payments. 

Item 3: Transfers from one department to 
another. 

Item 4: Rest periods. 

Item 5: Overtime rates for 
workers. 


maintenance 


During and as a result of the Board’s dis- 
cussions with the Parties agreement was 
reached by them as to Items 2 and 4. As to 
Item 5, the Board pointed out to the parties 
that the matter of wage rates was beyond the 
jurisdiction of this Board. The parties recog- 
nized that fact and therefore this Board 
makes no recommendation. 

The Union sought to have the agreement 
provide for a union shop and check-off. The 
Company refused to accede to this request. 
There has not previously been any collective 
bargaining agreement between the Company 
and its employees and, notwithstanding that 
fact, the relations between the Company and 
its employees have always been most harmon- 
ious. The Company has apparently always 
treated its employees fairly and the employees 
have reciprocated by giving to the Company 
a high degree of loyalty and co-operation in 
its undertaking. This condition having happily 
obtained over many years the Company has 
acquired an attitude of paternalism towards 
its employees. The Company might well be 
described as a family company. The business 
was founded by the late Hartman Krug in 1886 
and since his death in 1933 has been carried 
on by his sons. No outside capital has ever 
been engaged in the operations of this Com- 
pany. The number of employees on the Com- 
pany’s payroll has never been too large to 
prevent the executives of the Company becom- 
ing reasonably intimate with each employee 
and this association and degree of intimacy 
has not infrequently led to employees discuss- 
ing with members of the executive personal 
problems outside the ordinary matters that 
an employee usually discusses with his em- 
ployer. It is understandable that the execu- 
tives of the Company do not look with favour 
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on the interjection of the Union into that 
relationship. They regard it as reflecting 
adversely on the attitude which the Company 
had constantly maintained towards its em- 
ployees and as not essential for the continu- 
ance of the good employer-employee relations 
that had theretofore existed. Not only do the 
executives of the Company think that the 
presence of the Union in its plant is not 
essential to a continuance of that good relation- 
ship, but they are not convinced that many of 
the employees really wanted the Union, despite 
the fact that they have joined it. It is not 
surprising that under these circumstances the 
Company should be adamant in resisting the 
demand: of the Union for what has come to be 
known as union security. This Board was 
unanimous in stating to the Union that in 
asking for a union shop it was seeking a fiorm. 
of union security to which it was not presently 
entitled; that before asking much in the 
form of union security it should first demon- 
strate to the Company that it is an agency for 
good’ in the field of employer-employee rela- 
tions in this particular plant. The common- 
sense of this view was recognized by the 
Union and at the meeting of this Board with 
the parties the Union agreed to forego its 
demand for uniom shop and accept in lieu 
thereof a provision for voluntary check-off 
irrevocable during the term of the agreement. 
At the conclusion of the Board’s meeting with 
the parties the Company requested time to 
consider that alternative suggestion. It has 
now advised the Board that it is unable to 
agree to it. The Board, therefore, recommends 
' that in the particular circumstances here exist- 
ing the Company should accept that alterna- 
tive with this modification, namely, that any 
employee who may authorize in writing a 
check-off of his union dues by the Company 
should be at liberty to revoke it at any time 
within the last thirty days of the term of the 
agreement. 


Re Item 3, TRANSFER FROM ONE DEPARTMENT 
To ANOTHER: 


The Company and the Union have each 
agreed to the inclusion of the following provi- 
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sion in the proposed collective bargaining 
agreement :— 

“In considering applications by employees for 
transfer from one department to another the 
Company will endeavour to act reasonably and 
fairly in all the circumstances before giving its 
decision.” 


The Company demanded that the following 
sentence be added thereto:— 

“Seniority being by departments applications 
by employees for transfers shall not be subject 
to the grievances procedure.” 


It will be noted that this provision deals 
with applications for transfers by employees,— 
not a transfer at the instigation of the Com- 
pany. There may be occasions upom which an 
employee for reasons of ill health, or some 
such other reason, might request the Company 
to transfer him from one department to an- 
other, but the Company, in its opinion, acting 
reasonably and fairly, might be unwilling to 
grant that request. The employee might con- 
sider such refusal to be unreasonable but, even 
so, this Board recognizes that it 1s the preroga- 
tive of the Company to decide such questions 
without its decision being subject to review 
under any form of grievance procedure. It is 
purely a question of management and in the 
opinion of this’ Board the decision should be 
left to the uncontrolled discretion of the Com- 
pany. The Company’s proposal is reasonable 
and the Board recommends that the Union 
accept it. 


The Board desires to record its appreciation 
of the assistance and co-operation given to it 
by the representatives of the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 13th day of July, 1945. 


W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 

A. W. Boos, 
Member. 

Bora LASsKIN, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Motor Products Corporation, 
Windsor, Ont., and United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) Local No. 195 


On July 10 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Motor 
Products Corporation, Windsor, Ont., and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 
Local 195. ; 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Harold E. Fuller, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board; Messrs. W. Gordon 
Thomson and Bora Laskin, appointed on the 
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nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 
The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 
Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C.1003, as amended, 
and in the matter of Motor Products Cor- 
poration, Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 


(UAW-CIO). 


To: HonovuraBLe Humpurey MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR OF CANADA, 
OrrawaA, ONTARIO. 


Sir: The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you in the above matter begs to report as 
follows:— 

The Board sat at Windsor and at Toronto 
to hear representatives of the parties, and met 
at Toronto and at Welland for its own delib- 
erations. As the result of an interim memo- 
randum to the parties, it was able to conciliate 
their differences on all but one of the points 
in dispute, as hereinafter set forth. At the 
hearings before the Board, the Company was 
represented by Mr. G. P. Dickson, counsel ; 
John Reeves, personnel director; P. W. Ed- 
munds, comptroller; and William Reevely, 
superintendent; and the Union was represented 
by Drummond Wren, international representa- 
tive: G. R. Foley, international representative ; 
W. Kerr, chairman of the negotiating commit- 
tee; and J. Graham, secretary of the negotiat- 
ing committee. 

Written and oral submissions were made on 
behalf of the parties on the matters in dispute 
between them which arose during negotiations 
for the renewal of a collective agreement 
dated April 24, 1942. While these negotiations 
were fruitful in results, issues arose on which 
the parties were unable to reconcile their dif- 
ferences. These issues stemmed from proposed 
changes in the collective agreement which were 
suggested both by the Company and by the 
Union. Thus, the Company desired a reduc- 
tion in the number of union stewards and 
wished to add certain clauses dealing with 
seniority in relation to transfers of employees 
from one department to another, and with the 
employment of non-production personnel on 
production work. The Union proposed changes 
in the termination clause of the collective 
agreement, in the grievance procedure, espe- 
cially as it related to final arbitration, and in 
the recognition clause. In this last connec- 
tion, it sought the inclusion of a provision for 
union shop and_ check-off. 

The Company employs presently about 265 
employees who are eligible for membership in 
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the Union, and the Union claims that’ all but 
five or six of these are members in good 
standing. This the Company disputes but its 
counsel stated that it was willing to admit 
that a bare majority of such eligible employees 
were members of the Union. Collective rela- 
tions between the parties were not the out- 
come of certification proceedings under col- 
lective bargaining legislation but followed upon 
a supervised representation vote early in 1942 
by which the Union established a claim to 
bargain collectively with the Company on 
behalf of employees. The Company pointed 
out during the Board’s hearings that its peace- 
time employment force was larger than its 
present one, and that it expected to employ 
from 375 to 400 persons following the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

Some of the matters in dispute were settled 
to the mutual satisfaction of the parties at the 
initial Board hearing and all others, save the 
issue of recognition involving union shop and 
check-off, were made the subject of a memo- 
randum which the Board addressed to the 
parties with a view to facilitating an agree- 
ment upon such matters. At a subsequent 
hearing the parties submitted a joint state- 
ment indicating that they had arrived at a 
settlement on all the items which were the 
subject of the Board’s memorandum, this 
settlement being subject only to the approval 
of the members of the Union which approval 
the Union representatives would seek to pro- 
cure. It developed at this hearing that the 
Union did not understand that in withdrawing 
its requested amendments to the grievance 
procedure (this being one of the terms of the 
settlement) it was abandoning its claim to 
have final arbitration of all grievances. It 
believed that it was merely abandoning its 
proposal for shortening the steps in the pro- 
cedure prior to arbitration. The Company had 
agreed to final and binding arbitration of dis- 
putes concerning ‘the interpretation or viola- 
tion of the collective agreement, in accord- 
ance with the mandatory provisions of P.C. 
1003, as amended, but it had clearly indicated 
that it was not prepared to go any further. 
Counsel for the Company stated that in ac- 
quiescing in the joint statement of the terms 
of settlement he had acted in the belief that 
all disputed matters connected with grievance 
procedure had been settled by the Union’s 
abandonment of its proposed amendments. 

The Board is of the opinion that while the 
Union’s misunderstanding was unfortunate, yet, 
since the joint statement of settlement was 
the outcome of the Board’s attempt to recon- 
cile the parties on all points in dispute, save 
that of recognition involving union shop and 
check-off, the Union should accept the state- 
ment as binding it not to ask for final arbi- 
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tration of disputes other than those concerning 
the interpretation or violation of the collective 
agreement. A copy of the statement of settle- 
ment is attached hereto for purposes of record. 

It remains to consider the composite issue 
of recognition involving union shop and check- 
off, upon which the parties were unable to 
reach common ground. The agreement of 
April 24, 1942, contained a provision by which 
the Company recognized the Union as the 
exclusive collective bargaining agency for those 
of its employees who were members of the 
Union in good standing. The Union seeks to 
extend this provision and to add other terms 
to the renewal agreement which would give it 
“ynion security”. The Board had the benefit 
of full argument and discussion in which repre- 
sentatives of the parties set forth their respec- 
tive views on “union security” and particularly 
on the claim of the Union in this case to have 
a union shop and check-off. The Company 
questioned the jurisdiction of the Board under 
P.C. 1003, as amended, to make recommenda- 
tions on “union security” clauses. This objec- 
tion to jurisdiction has been raised before 
other Boards of Conciliation, some of which 
did and some of which did not see fit to 
enter into an assessment of its merits. This 
Board is of the opinion that because it has 
powers of recommendation only, it should 
leave the jurisdictional issue for disposition 
by some other forum or authority and should 
make its proposals for settlement of the dis- 
pute in accordance with the sworn undertakings 
of its members and in pursuance of the obliga- 
tions to that end imposed upon it by s. 13(2) 
of P.C. 1003, as amended. 

With this in view, and upon a consideration 
of the facts and arguments adduced before it, 
the Board recommends: 


(1) The inclusion in the renewal collective 
agreement between the parties of the 
following clause: 

The Company will negotiate at all times 

necessary in the manner provided herein, with 

the chosen accredited representatives of the 

Union for the purpose of determining any 

disputes which may now exist or which may 

arise as to wage, hours, working conditions, 
or any other question affecting employees. 

(2) The inclusion in the renewal collective 
agreement between the parties of a pro- 
vision for maintenance of membership 
by those employees who are or who 
become members of the Union; and 


(3) The inclusion in the renewal collective 
agreement between the parties of pro- 
visions for the deduction of union dues 
monthly from the pay of all employees 
who so signify in writing, and for the 
remission of the sums so deducted to 
the secretary-treasurer of the Union. 
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The Board is desirous of recording its appre- 
ciation of the assistance and co-operation of 
the representatives of the parties who thereby 
facilitated the Board’s work. 


Dated at Toronto this twenty-fifth day of 
June, 1945. 
Sgd. Harotp HE. Fuser, 
Chairman. 


Sgd. Bora Laskin, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of The Wartume Labour Regu- 
lations P.C. 1003, as amended and in the 
matter of Motor Products Corporation 
and Local 195 United Automobile Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO) 


To: The Honourable HumMpHrey MITCHELL, 
MINISTER oF LaBouR, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


I have had an opportunity of reading the 
majority report and am pleased to concur in 
the first part of the report namely that part 
dealing with the matters upon which the board 
was able to effect an agreement between the 
parties, and the recommendation that the 
union should accept the statement of settle- 
ment as binding which part of the report con- 
cludes with the attachment to the report of a 
copy of the statement of settlement between 
the parties. 

With respect to the two matters relating to 
so-called “union security” proposals, namely 
“maintenance of membership” and ‘‘check-off” 
my colleagues and I were unable to agree. 

Counsel for the employer submitted’ that 
proposals for the inclusion of clauses with 
respect to these two matters do not come 
within the provisions of P.C. 1003 and in par- 
ticular section 2 (1) (d) thereof, and brought 
to the attention of the board the differences in 
the wording of the relevant provisions of The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
board’s attention was also directed to the 
provisions of sections 9 and 19 of P.C. 1003. 
This matter of jurisdiction was discussed at 
length by Senator J. J. Bench, K.C., in his 
report as a member of the board in a recent 
conciliation hearing between Upper Canada 
Mines Limited and Local 240 Kirkland Lake 
Mines and Mill Workers Union, reported in 
the March 1945 issue of the Lasour GazErTs. 
In my view the words “working conditions” do 
not include or extend to matters of “main- 
tenance of membership” or “check-off”. More- 
over, provisions in a collective agreement with 
respect to such matters would in my opinion 
be inconsistent with the wording and meaning 
of said sections 9 and 19. 
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Apart from the question of jurisdiction, 
various arguments for and against “mainten- 
ance of membership” and “check-off” have 
been set forth in the reports of various boards 
of conciliation. Motor Products Corporation 
is said to have a normal peace-time pay roll 
of about 375 to 400 employees in the unit but 
unlike most other businesses it has had a lesser 
number of employees during recent war years, 
the number being approximately 265. There 
are 106 employees now in the armed forces 
while of the employees presently working in 
the unit slightly more than 50 per cent have 
been employed since the outbreak of the 
war. The employer expects that in peace-time, 
employment will be resumed at the former 
level so that the composition of the plant wili 
likely change materially in the near future. 

The board was informed by counsel for the 
employer that in the automotive plants in the 
Windsor Area collective agreements do not 
contain provisions for “maintenance of mem- 
bership” or “check-off”. 

The union and the employer agree that the 
union has a membership consisting of a 
majority of the employees in the unit. The 
union further contends that its membership 
has increased so that it consists of practically 
all of the employees of the unit. This the 
employer disputes. Representatives of the 
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union stated to the board that they did not 
anticipate difficulty in maintaining member- 
ship under the existing collective agreement 
but suggested that the union might have to be 
“militant”. Regarding “check-off”, in my view 
the collection of union dues is a financial trans- 
action within the union itself rather than a 
matter between the union and the employer. 
I feel that where the parties as in this case 
differ so strongly on the principles involved 
in these two union requests, a board whose 
function is to conciliate would not advance the 
interests of either the employees or employer 
if it endeavoured to force views (even in- 
directly) on either party. 

Both the employer and the union joined in 
stating that the existing collective agreement 
has worked quite well, and both have made 
concessions thereby arriving at a number of 
mutually acceptable amendments. Under all 
the circumstances it may be that the union 
will see fit to withdraw its request for “main- 
tenance of membership” and ‘‘check-off” provi- 
sions. 


Ali of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 6th day of 
July, 1945. 
(Sgd.) W. G. THomson, 


Member of the Board. 


the St. Clair Processing Company, 


Sarnia, Ont., and United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 


On July 25, the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
St. Clair Processing Company, Sarnia, Ont. 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice F. H. Barlow, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. A. Cars- 
callen and Bora Laskin, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the 
follows:— 


Board’s report was as 


Report of Board 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, as amended, 
and in the matter of a dispute between 
St. Clair Processing Company, Sarnia, Ont., 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers. 

To the Honourable HumMpHrReY MITcHELL, 

MINISTER OF LABOUR, 

Otiawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in the above matter begs to report as follows: 


The Board sat at Sarnia to hear the sub- 
missions of the parties, and at Toronto to 
formulate its recommendations. At the Sarnia 
hearing the Union was represented by F. Joyce 
and T. McLean, International representatives, 
by R. Miller, Chairman of the local Union, 
and by A. Breayau, C. Shaver, E. Wilbert and 
D. Lwa, members of the Union Negotiating 
Committee. The Company was represented 
by -F. C, Lantz, Manager, A. P. Mechin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and by J. J. Robinette 
K.C., ‘counsel. 

The dispute between the parties arose dur- 
ing the negotiation of a first collective agree- 
ment between them, following the certification 
of the Union by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board on January 24, 1945. The certification 
followed upon a vote in which the Union 
obtained the support of about sixty-four per 
cent of the eligible voters, and of some seventy- 
five per cent of those who voted. The Union 
gave no indication at the hearing of the num- 
ber of employees in the bargaining unit who 
were members in good standing. About 900 
employees of the Company are included in 
the bargaining unit specified by the certifica- 
tion order. The Company is one of three 
privately-owned corporations, which together 
operate Polymer Corporation, the Government- 
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owned synthetic rubber enterprise situated 
in Sarnia. The other two Companies, Dow 
Chemical of Canada Ltd. and Canadian 
Synthetic Rubber Ltd., have each entered into 
a collective agreement with Unions. The Dow 
Company’s agreement is with Local 12901, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America. 
It was entered into on April 17, 1945, and 
covers about 60 employees. The Canadian 
Synthetic Company’s agreement is with the 
International Chemical Workers Union, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. It was entered into on April 10, 1945, 
and covers about 200 employees. While the 
parties to the dispute before this Board: over- 
shadow the other Companies and Unions in 
respect of the size of the bargaining unit, it is 
a fact that there are three different Companies 
having collective bargaining relations with three 
different Unions, and committed to the opera- 
tion of a continuous processing undertaking 
which has come into being since the outbreak 
of the present war. 

The negotiations between the parties for a 
collective agreement seem to have been fruitful, 
because through their own efforts, and with the 
assistance of a conciliation officer a draft agree- 
ment was completed, with only one minor item 
outstanding, namely, the method of selecting 
the Chairman of the Arbitration Board, for 
which provision was made in connection with 
the final settlement of disputes and grievances. 
It is the Union’s submission that while the draft 
agreement was agreed upon between the respec- 
tive representatives of the parties, it was sub- 
ject to ratification by the parties themselves. 
It is because the Union membership turned 
down the draft agreement that this Board was 
called on to function. 

At the hearing before this Board the Com- 
pany was content to stand by the draft agree- 
ment aforementioned, with the result that the 
recommendations which this Board makes stem 
from demands for changes sought by the Union. 
These demands, the Company’s reactions to 
them, and the Board’s recommendations with 
respect to them, gre listed in order as follows: 


1. UNIoN SEcURITY 


The Union seeks a union shop and check-off. 

In the Board’s opinion, it has not made out a 
case for this substantial form of security. The 
Company is agreeable to a form of voluntary 
check-off. The Board is of opinion that a clause 
should be included in the agreement providing 
for a check-off of Uniom dues, upon voluntary 
authorizations therefor by the respective em- 
ployees, which authorizations may be stated to 
be irrevocable for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 
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2. SERVICE QUALIFICATION OF STEWARDS AND 
CoM MITTEEMEN 


The Union asks that the service qualification 
period of stewards and committeemen shall be 
three months, while the Company insists that 
such persons should have at least six months’ 
service in the section of the plant which they 
are to represent. The Company contends that 
no section would be deprived of representation 
under a six-month qualification period, and, on 
this assumption, the Board recommends that 
the parties adopt the six-month period as an 
initial experiment, subject to the modification 
that this period may be six months of service 
with the Company generally, and not neces- 
sarily in a particular section. 


3. CoNSTITUTION OF ARBITRATION BOARD 


The Union wishes that arbitration should be 
by a single arbitrator to be chosen by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, if the parties 
cannot agree on who he should be. The Com- 
pany desires a three-man Board, with the 
Chairman to be a member of the judiciary of 
the Province of Ontario, chosen by the Domin- 
ion Minister of Labour, if the parties’ nominees 
to the Board cannot agree on a Chairman. This 
Board is of opinion that a one-man arbitration 
tribunal would be more expeditious and prob- 
ably less expensive; and it recommends this to 
the parties. On the question of the selection 
of the arbitrator, this Board recommends that 
the agreement contain a clause that if the 
parties cannot agree upon an arbitrator, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario, :f 
available, should be selected by the Dominion 
Minister of Labour to act as arbitrator. 


4, MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


The Union seeks the inclusion in the collec- 
tive agreement of a provision, in connection 
with the management’s acknowledged right 
to establish plant rules and regulations, that 
such rules and regulations should not be in- 
consistent with the terms of the collective 
agreement. The Company agreed to this 
request at the hearing, so that it is settled 
accordingly. 


5. Prion CoNSULTATION IN CASE OF 
DISCIPLINE, DISCHARGE, ETC. 


The Union seeks the inclusion of a clause 
which would require management, before 
exercising its rights of discipline, discharge, 
etc., to consult with the Union. While there 
is nothing to prevent the Company from 
doing this as a matter of practice, and while 
the Company may well consider it wise so to 
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do, where feasible, this Board does not feel 
justified in recommending, in the circum- 
stances of this case, the inclusion of a provi- 
sion in the agreement such as the Union seeks. 


6. INDIVIDUAL PRESENTATION OF GRIEVANCES 


The Union wishes to have all grievances 
presented through its stewards and carried 
through all stages of the grievance procedure 
by its officials. The Company insists on the 
retention of a.clause set out in the draft 
agreement aforementioned, which reads as 
follows: 

“Nothing in this grievance procedure shall be 

deemed to take away the individual right 

of any employee to present any of his personal 
grievances to the Company.” 
Further, the Company considers that this 
clause covers any employment grievance. 

The issues raised by the respective posi- 
tions of the Union and the Company have been 
fully dealt with by Boards of Conciliation 
established to deal with disputes affecting em- 
ployees of the Steel Company of Canada in 
both its Hamilton and Canada works. (See 
Lasour GaAzerre, 1945, p. 55 at p. 59 following; 
Lasour GazeTrs, 1945, p. 488). This Board 
adopts the solution reached in those cases, 
which involves recognition of the Union’s right 
to be present at and to follow through the 
hearing and disposition of grievances, with the 
addition of a provision reading as follows; 

‘Nothing herein shall prevent an individual 

employee from presenting and discussing his 

grievance directly with the Company at any 
stage, but this shall be in addition to and 


not in substitution for the procedure for the 
adjustment of disputes in this agreement.” 


7 Time Limir For ForREMAN’S DECISION 


The Union contends that a foreman with 
whom a grievance is lodged, should be 
required to give his decision within twenty- 
four hours; the Company says forty-eight 
hours would be more appropriate. The dif- 
ference is hardly of major import, but since 
there has been no experience in this plant, 
of which the Board is aware, on which to 
base any judgment, the Board is of opinion 
that the forty-eight hour period should be 
given a trial. 


8. Access oF UNION CHAIRMAN TO PLANT 


The Union wishes to have provision made 
for access to the plant by the Union Chairman, 
should his services be required in his off-shift 
periods. The Company stated at the hearing 
that it was satisfied with such a provision, 
if its operation was conditioned on the secur- 
ing of the permission of management. This 
was acceptable to the Union and the matter 
was settled accordingly. 
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9. “No SrrikE or LocK-Ovur’ CLAUSE 


The Union wished to modify the “no strike 
or lock-out” clause which was in the draft 
agreement aforementioned, by making the “no 
strike or lock-out” pledge operative only until 
the grievance procedure is exhausted. Since 
all disputes between the Company and the 
Union are to be subject to final arbitration, 
and, in view of the provisions of P.C. 1003 
as to strikes and lock-outs, the Board is of 
opinion that the “no strike or lock-out” clause 
should remain as in the draft agreement. 


10. SENIORITY FOR VETERANS NOT PREVIOUSLY 
EMPLOYED 


The Union submitted a draft clause for 
inclusion in the collective agreement, under 
which ex-service men who have not previously 
been employed by the Company, would, upon 
employment and after serving the probationary 
period, receive seniority credit, retroactive to 
the date of the certification of the Union, 
namely January 24, 1945. The Company’s 
position in this respect was simply that it 
preferred to rest on the Re-instatement in 
Civil Employment Act and regulations there- 
under. The Board is of opinion that the ramifi- 
cations of the Union’s proposal, and in fact 
of any proposal designed to complicate the 
application of the seniority provisions of a 
collective agreement, are such as to make it 
undesirable, at least in the circumstances of 
this case, to put into effect what the Union 
proposes. 


11. Rigut to Vacation Pay Arter LEAVING 
CoMPANY’S SERVICE 


The Union requested the inclusion of a 
provision in the collective agreement which 
would provide that an employee who leaves 
the Company’s service after qualifying for vaca- 
tion pay, but before receiving it, should be paid 
the amount due to him in this respect. The 
Company agreed, at the hearing, that it would 
work out a clause in this matter with the 
Union, so that the Board takes it that the 
matter is settled in principle, and that the 
parties will work out the details between them. 


12. APPLICATION OF SENIORITY PROVISIONS 


The clause in the draft agreement afore- 
mentioned which dealt with promotions pro- 
vided that “preference shall be given to those 
employees having longest plant service, pro- 
vided that the employees in question are, in 
the opinion of the Company, relatively equal 
in ability.’ The Union wishes the deletion of 
the words “in the opinion of the Company” 
on the ground, apparently, that their inclu- 
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sion would prevent the lodging of any griev- 
ance by an employee who had a complaint in 
connection with the application of this clause. 
The Union, moreover, wants seniority alone 
to be the governing factor in connection with 
promotions, and suggests that it be left to the 
individual employee to refuse a promotion if 
he feels he is not fit for a position to which 
his seniority would entitle him. 

This Board is of opinion that since it is for 
the Company to exercise its judgment in the 
first place, in determining the relative ability 
of employees contending for a promotion, it is 
desirable that the words “in the opinion of the 
Company” be deleted, so as to ensure that 
the grievance procedure would be available for 
the settlement of any dispute which might 
arise in the application of the promotion 
clause. The Board does not recommend any 
other change in the clause. 


13. PROBATIONARY HMPLOYMENT 


The Union suggests the inclusion of a clause 
under which an employee shall be deemed to 
have served his probationary period if he has 
completed three months service in a twelve- 
month period. The Company’s position is that 
an employee shall be considered probationary 
for the first three months continuous service. 
Apparently the Union is concerned that an 
employee may be engaged intermittingly in 
such a fashion that he may be unable to 
satisfy the probationary qualification, and 
would thus never be put on the seniority list. 
The Company stated, at the hearing, that 
there was no such thing in its service as 
intermittent work, and on this basis the Board 
feels that the Company’s proposal on this 
matter should be accepted. 


14. ACCUMULATION OF SENIORITY DURING 
‘LEAVE 


The draft agreement aforementioned con- 
tains a provision under which an employee 
absent from work with leave for more than 
thirty days, accumulates seniority for thirty 
days, but does not accumulate seniority there- 
after unless, in the opinion of the Company, 
an exception should be made. The Union’s 
position is that seniority should accumulate 
during the whole period of leave. The Board 
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is of opinion that the Union’s contention has 
merit, and it therefore recommends the inclu- 
sion of a clause in the collective agreement 
which would provide that an employee absent 
from work with leave will accumulate seniority 
during the period of such leave, but will not 
accumulate seniority after the expiration of 
the period of leave. 


15. PREFERENTIAL SENIORITY FOR 
CoM MITTEEMEN 


The Union submitted to the Board a draft 
clause that committeemen will head the 
seniority lists in their respective jurisdiction 
during their term of office. This Board 
appreciates the desire of the Union to see that 
experienced officers are continuously available 
to service employees’ grievances, and other- 
wise to assist in the administration of the col- 
lective agreement. As the Board understands 
it, the Union seeks preferential seniority for 
committeemen only with respect to lay-offs. 
On this basis the Board recommends that the 
parties include in their collective agreement a 
provision that committeemen be given prefer- 
ential seniority according to the following 
formula: if, at the date of the execution of 
this agreement the number of employees in 
any section is less than 75, the committeeman 
for the section shall be entitled to preferential 
seniority until the number of employees in 
the section is reduced to 15 or less. If the 
number of employees in any section is, at the 
date of the execution of the agreement, more 
than 75, the committeeman in the section shall 
be entitled to preferential seniority until the 
number of such employees is reduced to 25 or 
less. 

The Board desires to record its appreciation 
of the assistance which it obtained from the 
representatives of the parties who appeared 
before it. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 23rd day of July, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) F. H. Bartow, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) R.A. Carscat.en, 
Member. 


S 


Report “of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Button Company, 


Kitchener, Ont., and National 


On July 14 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Button Company, Kitchener, Ont., 
and National Union of Textile Workers. 


Union of Textile Workers 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian Macdonell, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Lawrence 


* 
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Sefton and A. W. Boos, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the 
follows: 


Board’s report was as 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re Dominion Button Com- 
pany, Kitchener, Ont., and National Union 
of Textile Workers. 


The Honourable Humpurey MrircuHeti, M.-P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute has completed 
its sittings, and now submits its report. At all 
sittings the Union was represented by Mr. 
Arthur Williams, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Union, accompanied by Mr. Gus 
Miller, President of the Local; Mr. J. K. Sims 
attended as Counsel for the Company, and the 
Company was represented at the hearings by 
Mr. M. C. Gross, President; Mr. A. C. Gross, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Mr. M. C. Brubaker, 
a Director of the Company. 

The Board is grateful to those representa- 
tives of the parties who came from out of 
town so that it was possible to hold all sittings 
in Toronto. 

All clauses of the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement have been settled with the excep- 
tion of those dealing with: 


(1) Hours of Work; 
(2) Maintenance of Membership ; 
(3) Check-off. 


With regard to (1), the Board is unani- 
mously of the opinion that this matter is 
governed by the Wages Order as administered 
by the War Labour Boards and by the Ontario 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. 
The Board therefore feels that it would be 
unwise for it to make any recommendation 
affecting this matter. . 


The Union commenced organization of 
button plants in the Kitchener area in the 
year 1940. In 1941 a strike took place on the 
issue of wages and Union recognition and 
involved’ three plants. The strike, insofar as 
Dominion Button Manufacturers Limited was 
concerned was of brief duration and was 
settled through the intervention of the Ontario 
Department of Labour when certain wage 
adjustments were made. There was, however, 
no recognition of the Union involved in the 
settlement. The Union continued its organiza- 
tional activities in the Kitchener area resulting 
in the certification of the Union as bargaining 
representatives for certain employees of the 
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Company by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board in December, 1944. It is clear that at 
that time only a very few members of the 
Union were paid up members, the great ma- 
jority having signed membership cards without 
having paid an initiation fee or any dues. It 
was also clearly established that those who 
had not paid an initiation fee or dues only 
intended to do so on the consummation of a 
collective Agreement. It also appears, how- 
ever, since certification and while negotiations 
toward the consummation of a collective 
Agreement have been in progress that 69 of 
the 103 persons who constitute the bargaining 
unit have signed authorities requesting a 
check-off. 

The present Company was started to take 
over an existing business by about twelve 
workmen who had been employed by the pre- 
vious owners. Substantially the same group is 
still in control of the business. In the Bar- 
gaining Unit over thirty employees have had 
more than twenty years’ service with the Com- 
pany; from this it may be seen that the turn- 
over of labour is by no means large. 

It is not thought necessary to deal in this 
report with the general arguments for and 
against the various forms of union security. 
They have often been fully set out in reports 
of Conciliation Boards; in fact in the argu- 
ment before the Board it was more or less 
assumed that the Board was familiar with 
these arguments. The feeling of the Board is 
that in disputes of this nature all the surround- 
ing circumstances should be taken into con- 
sideration before recommending any form of 
union security. In particular it was felt that 
the length of time over which the Union can 
demonstrate satisfactory relations at the plant 
is of paramount importance. 

In this case, it is considered that while mat- 
ters may well develop satisfactorily in the 
future, much more is necessary than has been 
shown by the Union before a Union Shop 
should be forced upon the Company. If a 
Union Shop, or some form of maintenance of 
membership, should be adopted in the future, 
it is felt that a much greater degree of har- 
mony would result if this were accepted as a 
result of mutual trust and experience than if 
it were brought into effect at this stage more 
or less by compulsion. It should also be 
remarked that there are a certain number of 
employees who appear to be opposed to join- 
ing the Union at the present time, some of 
whom have been in the employ of the Com- 
pany for many years. 

Under the circumstances, the Board does not 
feel, for the reasons indicated, that this is a 
case in which they should recommend a Union 
Shop or Maintenance of Membership clause 
at the present time. In view of the fact, how- 
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ever, that a substantial percentage of the 
employees have signed cards in which they 
state their desire for some form of union secur- 
ity, the Board recommends the following 
clause be inserted in the agreement: 

“Upon presentation of proper authorization 
from the employee, the Company agrees to 
deduct One dollar each month from his earn- 
ings as Union dues during the duration of 
this agreement, such monies to be remitted 
monthly to the Financial Secretary of the 
Local Union.” 


In making the above recommendation the 
Board feels that it has adequately protected 
the rights of the old employees who do not 
wish to join the Union. It has also given 
effect to the desires of those employees who 
have clearly indicated a desire in writing for 
a form of check-off. In the submissions filed 
on behalf of the Company it was argued that 
as there were actually few paid up members 
of the Union, the Company should not be 
asked to afford artificial support to an organi- 
zation that has not been able to collect its 
own dues, particularly as the representatives 
of the Union admitted that there was an 
understanding within the Union organization 
that no dues would become due and payable 
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until an Agreement had been entered into with 
the Company. At least one member of the 
Board was at first inclined to the view that 
under these circumstances the Board should 
not recommend a check-off even in a volun- 
tary revocable form. In a spirit of harmony 
and in order to enable the Board to present 
a unanimous report, this member of the Board 
now concurs in the draft clause pertaining to 
check-off as set out above. We feel that the 
written requests signed by a substantial num- 
ber of the employees mentioned are, at least 
to a large extent, a sufficient ground on which 
to base our recommendation with respect to 
check-off. 

In conclusion, the Board wishes to express 
its appreciation of the assistance obtained from 
all parties, and the able arguments presented. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 4th day of July, 1945. 
Sgd. I. M. MAcpdoneE.u, 
Chairman. 


Sgd. L. Serron, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


Sgd. A. W. Boos, 
Company's Nominee. 


Tae ee Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
During July, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 17 industrial disputes 
during the month of July, involving 19,004 
work-people employed in 68 separate establish- 
ments. Of these, eleven were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 6 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
June 30 and received further attention in 
July. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
They were thus distinct from and in addition 
to the Conciliation proceedings described on 
previous pages, which developed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The terri- 
tory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 


officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- _ 


inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
northwestern Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario and 
work in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation service; two officers in Montreal 


are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
two officers resident in Fredericton, N.B., and 
Glace Bay, NS., represent the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of 
the Industrial Relations Branch and the Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations and staff are situ- 
ated in Ottawa. 


Industries 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETc, 
ON SUE ai oe sidan cdl eto caalltbeonks ck ote econ ee 3 
MANUFACTURING 
ANAL PM GGde. .: uiiclll cil cds wel emt ace vA 
DESGAI PE POSIUCOSS us tiiente sarc vee weak saetateraae cee 5 
Shipp Uihanme: rhe seae as eer Ur cer.) ae ce ae ees 1 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, ete. ... 1 
Rubbers :Produetsdciwibe Sete . go ooe ae. ke 1 
CONSTRUCTION 
Buildings! and Structures)... .44G..4 2s 1 
TRANSPORTATION 
Shear: vailway is fae eee a leas 1 
VECO ALIS, eda «4 id slates waite o ere tae 1 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines .. 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 


Strikeor Dockoutrcy. Fai wid. ea ae ll 
Threatened wetrike iis My, sie Gd Ros hie. Oe 1 
(COUELIS VCP SILER peeciedt Teall kee ¢ l badet te wie By 
MA TULELACLONIS p steeas ht Eek eae ee i i 


Requests for services of Commissioners... 2 
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Predominant Cause or Object 
Increase in WageS ..s...eceeeereeeccerece 4 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
TM OACONG IONE Soh ors wis» Pesime ts yasale ee <4 vi 
Recognition of Umion .......-.eeeseeeees 1 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
SbID, OF.) AOLLVAEY oo «pyayd we rayery oie ch oe [aie oe 1 
Employment of particular persons ....... 1 
Discharge of workers for other than union 
AGELVIGY Ws. dat re a At opertalicte Mate diobwlclelbiiet « 2 
Unclassifieth , . 6d)... a aged ats oat « 1 
Disposition 
Strike terminated by mediation or other 
Departmental, Actions swig cisid of asthe + ashe « 4 
Decision rendered in arbitration ........ . 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
APPoOMteadyy nis LASS LACT AH eae Ns 1 
APVCEWIOND SLATE: in /oopd sig ed din Soe 10d Set «anor 1 
Written statement terminating situation... 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
action srequired) Jaf Bais ert teas. 3 
Referred to Wartime Labour Relations 
454 Wigs WA go PANGAN SD! lb. al patent a 1 
Referred to Provincial Authorities ...... 1 
Disposition: Pending” 6.02. Js. sa teeth ae 6 
Method of Settlement 
COB CTUTANION Of sINCU TE UIOI Ls tale pine aie 2 6) Sian a a 
Divects DELOLLAGLONS  iices sa cjate Vso es Ghat staan 2 
BACT VEAL ELO Wath ce Aetotes tetera lites ret shaw oral esp ¥) Slane sin 1 
AED FA GIChey CHOI bya sae Hdd gras ain 8 bo ayes 8 1 
AON TIVISET AGATE REUION. c'eic se sa.a sete 0 sais sv sue a 1 
A ae OT TMI Nad tunch ieee eus Ae, seeualnadé ‘66 3 
Settlement Pendingnt st i...) -akGeeg ee 9 6 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below:— 


Packing Plant Workers, Hamilton, Ont.—In 
mid-June a request was received for the 
appointment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate a charge that an 
employee of the F. W. Fearman Company 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., had been discharged for 
the reason that she was a member of or work- 
ing on behalf of Local No. 239, United Packing- 
house Workers of America. Following a pre- 
liminary investigation by Mr. R. H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer, and upon a request 
by the Minister of Labour for Ontario, the 


Dominion Minister of Labour appointed His . 


Honour Judge W. T. Robb, of Orangeville, 
Ontario, as a Commissioner for the purpose of 
making a formal investigation under Section 5 
of Order in Council, P.C. 4020. A hearing was 
called in Hamilton on July 23, attended by 
representatives of the Company and the Union. 
When the person on whose behalf the com- 
plaint had been lodged failed to appear, the 
Union’s charge was dismissed. 


Metal Products Workers, Longueuil, P.Q.— 
During July the Minister of Labour received a 
joint request from Lodge 1596, International 
Association of Machinists, and the Dominion 
Engineering Works Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., 
for the appointment of the chairman of an 
Arbitration Committee under the terms of the 
collective agreement between the parties. Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal, was named 
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as chairman of the three-man Committee. 
The dispute involved the dismissal of two em- 
ployees on the ground that they had violated 
company rules in regard to punching time 


‘clocks. In a majority report of the Committee 


of Arbitration the dismissal of one employee 
who had been previously warned for similar 
offences was sustained; the Committee ruled 
that the second employee had suffered preju- 
dice since he was not given any previous warn- 
ing and, while not condoning his offence, 
recommended his reinstatement. A» minority 
report stated that the recommendation was 
outside the Committee’s terms of reference. 


Coal Miners, Nova Scotwa and New Bruns- 


wick—In previous issues of the LaBour GAZETTE 
(March, April, June, July, 1945) reference was 


made to a threatened strike over wage demands 


by members of District 26, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, who are employed by seven- 
teen coal mine companies in: the Maritime 
Provinces, and to negotiations which followed 
upon the report of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, 
of Halifax, N.S. During July conversations 
took place between the Minister of Labour 
and officers of his Department and the Execu- 
tive Board of District No. 26. The Board was 
accompanied by the International Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Mr. Thomas Kennedy. Pursuant to 
a proposal made by the Union on July 27, in 
which it was intimated that the Union was pre- 
pared to engage in a program seeking to in- 
crease coal production and to stabilize condi- 
tions by entering into a contract with the 
operators for a period of two years as from 
the expiration of the last contract year, the 
Minister of Labour on July 31 informed the 
Union that the Government would authorize 
an increase of 33 cents per ton in the price 
of coal on the understanding that the increased 
revenue derived would constitute a fund in the 
hands of each operator which would be passed 
on to the miners upon whatever terms result 
from collective bargaining negotiations between 
the Union and the operators. It was further 
stipulated that the new contract between the 
operators and the Union would be for a period 
of two years, effective as from February 1, 
1945, to February 1, 1947. On August 3 the 
District Executive and the International Sec- 
retary of the Union joined in accepting the 
Government’s proposal. 


Journeymen Plumbers, Windsor, Ontario— 
A strike occurred at Windsor, Ontario, on 
July 12, 1945, when some 70 employees of 
sixteen plumbing and heating contractors quit 
work because they were denied an increase in 
wage rates from $1.21 to $1.25 per hour. The 
workers belonged to Local 552, United Asso- 
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ciation of Journeymen Plumbers afid Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada, and 
most of the employers were members of the 
Windsor Master Plumbers Association, a 
branch of the National Association of Plumb- 
ing and Heating Contractors. The back- 
ground of the dispute was that pursuant to an 
understanding between the Master Plumbers 
Association and the Union, an application had 
been made to the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario for a 4-cent increase in wage rates. 
The application was not opposed by the em- 
ployers’ Association and was granted. Later, 
an appeal was lodged with the National War 
Labour Board by the Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation which claimed that its acquiescence in 
the application was conditional upon securing 
permission to pass the increased costs along 
to the consumer. This had been denied and 
certain of the employers involved pleaded 
inability to pay the increase. After hearing 
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the appeal the National War Labour Board 
revoked the increase on the ground that no 
gross inequality or injustice had been proved. 
When the strike occurred, Mr. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto,. was 
assigned to the case but was unable to secure 
a resumption of work. It was intimated to 
the Union that the case could be re-opened 
for reconsideration by the National War 
Labour Board only upon the presentation of 
new evidence. On July 25 a new application 
for the establishment of a $1.25 per hour 
wage rate was submitted, this time by a group 
of seven employers designating themselves 
as the Windsor Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors Association, who stated that they 
had not been parties to the earlier appeal. 
As the Lasour Gazette went to press the case 
had not been disposed of and the men were 
still on strike. 


Workmen’s Compensation in British Columbia 


HE twenty-eighth Annual Report of the 

British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Board, covering the calender year, 1944, 
was issued recently. 

In a brief historical summary, it is pointed 
out in the report that during the past 28 
years 873,177 workmen have filed claims under 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Death resulted in 5,508 of the 
accidents reported, an average of 197 for each 
year. In 1944, awards were made to 1,057 
workmen who sustained some permanent, 
partial, or permanent total disability, bringing 
the total number of such awards in the 28 
years to 18,444. 

Over 220,000 men and women were pro- 
tected under the Act in 1944. A total of 
60,463 accidents were reported during the year, 
of which 178 were fatal. This was a decrease 
-of 8,192 from those reported in 1943 and the 
number of applications for compensation filed 
in 1944 declined nearly twelve per cent from 
the preceding year. Of those injured, 2,537, 
or eight per cent claimed to be carrying some 


type of accident insurance other than that 


provided under the Act. 

The percentage of accidents resulting in 
three or more days loss of time were dis- 
tributed ‘by industries as follows: lumber 


industry, 30 per cent; steel shipbuilding, 17 
per cent; construction (other than steel ship- 
building), 16 per cent; general manufacturing 
and delivery, 14 per cent; metal mining and 
smelting, five per cent; coal mining, four per 
cent; railroading groups, four per cent; navi- 
gation, three per cent; all other classes, seven 
per cent. 

The total revenue of the Board for 1944 
amounted to $11,889,354.63, of which $7,716,- 
976.02 was derived from 1944 payroll assess- 
ments; $1,306,079.82 from assessments, 1943 
and prior years; $46,646.56 from penalties; 
$747,270.96 from medical aid contributions; 
and $791,333.21 from medical aid dues from 
workmen. The remainder of the revenue 
accruing to the Board in 1944, amounting to 
$1,281,048.06 was on account of interest on 
investments, premiums on US. funds and 
profits realized on sales. 

Disbursements during 1944, totalled $12- 
605,596.06, the major component items being: 
compensation to workmen, $4,408,527.37; 
medical aid (physicians, hospitals, drugs, etc.), 
$1,181,914.41; pension payments, $1,910,917.15; 
investments purchased less sales, $4,759,546.90; 
general and administrative expense, $290,087.30. 
The cash balance at the end of 1943 amounted 
to $1,257,996.75. The balance at the end of 
1944, was $541,755.32. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Laspour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditicns of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining: Coal Mining 


Crow’s Nest Pass District, ALBERTA AND 
British CoLtumMBIA—Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coat Co. Ltp., McGILiivray Coal AND CoKE 
Co. Ltp., INTERNATIONAL CoaL & COKE 
Co. Lrp., West CANADIAN CoLLieRies Ltp., 
Hiutucrest MonHawk Co.uieries LTp.—aANnD 
THE WESTERN CANADA FIREBOSSES ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 12, 
1945, to September 30, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement governs the wage rates and working 
conditions for firebosses or examiners whose 
duties include the firing of shots, the super- 
vision of districts, etc. The companies recog- 
nize a local committee in each mine or colliery 
for the settlement of disputes. Check-off: 
chee and assessments to be collected by check- 
off. 

Hours: hours to continue as _ previously, 
firebosses working an average of 26 days per 
month. There are ten recognized holidays and 
examiners will not be asked to work on these 
days nor on Sundays if there is no need for 
their services. 

Wages for examiner: $22} per month. Vaca- 
tion: two weeks with pay for employees with 
one year’s continuous service. Sick leave: two 
weeks with full pay in any one year for absence 
due to bona fide illness; if absent and receiving 
compensation due to an accident received in 
the course of his employment, an examiner 
will be paid his full salary less compensation 
received up to a period of six months. 


Employment: examiners’ sons to have the 
same privilege of obtaining employment as 
miners’ sons and preference over outside men. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


$29; cleaners $20 to $25; 


Manufacturing: Edible Plant Products 


Winnipec, Maniropa—lFour BAKERIES AND 
CaNnaDIAN Bakery Workers’ Union, Locan 
NORE 


Agreement to be in effect from February l, 
1945 to January 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The employers 
agree to recognize the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for all employees. All emnloyees 
at present employed must join the union, and 
new employees must join within 30 days; all 
employees must remain members in good stand- 
ing for the life of the agreement. 


Hours: 48-hour week for inside employees 
(less 8 hours for each public holiday therein). 
Bakery salesmen have 53-day week, Wednesday 
afternoon off. Overtime to be paid for at 
time and one-half rate. Vacation of two weeks 
with pay, between May 1 and Sept. 30, for 
employees after twelve months’ service; sales- 
men to be paid any surplus over $28 per week 
earned by route during their holidays; if 
statutory holiday occurs during vacation period, 
employee entitled to extra day. 

Wage rates: doughmen $30 to $33 per week, 
assistant doughmen $26 to $29; ovenmen $29 
to $31.50; oven dumpers $24 to $26.50; divider- 
men and table hands, $25 to $30; oven feeders, 
machinemen and improvers $20 to $25; bakers’ 
helpers $18 to $25; shippers and maintenance. 
men, $27 to $30; checkers, stable men and 
firemen $25 to $28; city deliverymen $26 to 
city salesmen $17 
per week plus commission on sales; country 
truck salesmen $21. plus commission. Guar- 
anteed minimum wages for regular salesmen 
$28. after first five weeks, for relief and spare 
salesmen $30. Night shift workers to be paid 
bonus of 5 cents per hour. The company is 
responsible for all returns of stales and culls. 
Definitions of duties of each class of employees 
are included. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


MontTREAL, QUEBEC.—WoopHOUSE Co. LTD. AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UPHOLSTERERS OF 
America, Locau 302. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 20, 
1944 to October 19, 1945. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole bargaining agency 
for all employees. All employees must within 
15 days become members of the union and 
must remain in good standing. 

Hours: 44-hour week, Monday to Friday. 
Overtime to be paid at rate of time and one- 
half. Public holidays to be paid double time. 
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Wage rates: to be submitted to Regional » 


War Labour Board for adjustment. 
Provision is also made for seniority rights 
and settlements of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Steam 
Railways 


CANADIAN Paciric Ratuway CoMPANY AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1945 
and thereafter subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Hours: 240 hours’ service, or less, in assigned 
service, to constitute a basic month’s work. 
All time worked in excess of 240 hours shall 
be credited extra. Sleep periods: where the 
requirements of the service permit, employees 
will be released from service for sleep, 4 hours 
each night on runs of over 12 hours; on ex- 
tended special tours (72 hours or more elapsed 
time), a maximum of 8 hours sleep will be 
allowed out of 24 hours. Not less than 96 
hours off duty each month in 24 hour periods 
or multiples thereof allowed at designated 
home terminal. 


Monthly wage rates for sleeping car porters, 
including the cost of living bonus and_ the 
National War Labour Board award: for sleep- 
ing car porters, from $112.41 during first six 
months to $127.41 after 48 months, compart- 
ment car porters $132.41, porters in charge of 
sleeping car $20 per month extra, if in charge 
of more than one car to be paid at conductor’s 
minimum rate, parlour car porters (including 
those in charge) $132.41. Any employee re- 
quired to perform interior cleaning of car at 
layover points shall receive 70 cents per car 
additional pay. Employees deadheading to 
receive credit of 12 hours for each 24-hour 
period. Porters in service or deadhead will be 
served meals in dining cars at half rate, and 
will have free sleeping accommodation during 
layovers or rest periods at terminals away 
from home station, if possible. 


Provision is made for seniority rights. © 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Electricity 
and Gas 


TownsHie or YorK (Toronto VICINITY), 
OntTario.— YorK TowNnsuip Hypro System, 
AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF Civic, UTIL- 
Iry AND ExecrricAL WorKERS. BRANCH 
No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1944, to December 31, 1945, (Revised February 
5, 1945). The company recognizes the Union 
as bargaining agency for all employees. All 
employees who are or who become members 
of union must maintain their membership. 

Hours: line gang—40-hour week; meter in- 


‘stallers, readers, substation men, inspectors, con- 


sumers’ troublemen, Bicknell clerks, and stock- 
keeper, 44 hours; line trouble men, street light- 
ing patrol and repair, and office caretaker 48 
hours; meter testing and clerical help 38 hours 
per week. Overtime is paid at time and one- 
half or double time, according to time when 
worked. In certain cases time off is given in 
lieu of extra pay. Employees working 38-hour 


week receive no pay for overtime. Statutory 
holidays paid at regular rates. Two weeks’ 
vacation with pay for employees with one 


year’s service. Two weeks sick leave with pay 
when required for employees with one year’s 
service. 

Wage rates: linemen 81 cents to 96 cents 
per hour; troublemen, same rate plus 9 cents 
an hour; patrolmen 76 cents; groundmen 66 
cents to 70 cents; substation mechanics 65 
cents to 96 cents; meter installation and re- 
moval 65 cents to 94 cents; line truck driver 
66 cents to 72 cents; inspectors and consumers’ 
troublemen $27.50 to $32.50 per week; meter 
repair and testing $25 to $32.70; meter readers 


$25 to $29; Bicknell clerks $25 to $30; 
clerical staff, from $15 to $46; storekeeper 
$30 to $32; caretaker $25 to $29. Cost of 


living bonus added to above rates. 

Provision is also made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. ‘Transportation is 
provided for all employees, as well as majority 
of necessary tools and work material. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement has 
been entered into by an organization of em- 
ployees and one or more employers or associa- 
tions of employers, either side may apply to 
the provincial Minister of Labour to have the 
terms of the agreement which concern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade or indus- 
try covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as con- 
sidered advisable by the Minister. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked in the 


same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the 
parties. Further information concerning the 
legislation is given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1948, page 86. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazeTte monthly since June, 
1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of three new agreements and 
the amendment of seventeen others, all of 
which are noted below. Two corrections of 
previous Orders in Council are also published. 
A request for a new agreement for the orna- 
mental iron industrty at Montreal was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 23. 
Requests for the amendment of the building 
trades agreement at St. JerOme, uncorrugated 
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paper box industry for the province, retail 
trade agreement at Chicoutimi, garage em- 
ployees at Quebec, men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry for the province and firefighters at 
Sherbrooke were also gazetted June 23. Re- 
quests for the amendment of both the work and 
fine glove industries for the province were 
gazetted June 30. Requests for a new agree- 
ment for retail stores at St. Hyacinthe, and 
for clerks and accountants at Jonquiere were 
published July 7. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers at Sherbrooke, 
and wholesale fur trade at Montreal were 
gazetted July 14. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitutions and 
by-laws of certain joint Committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Retain Fur Inpustry, Montreau, P.Q. 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., November, 
1944, p. 1368; April, 1945, p. 517). Agreement 
to be in effect to May 1, 1946 or April 30, 1947, 
if no notice given. Minimum weekly wage rates: 
cutters $40 and $46, operators $30 and $317.50, 
finishers $27.20 and $33.20, blockers $22 and 
$30, female operators $23.50 and $30, female 
finishers $23.50 and $28.50, female coat closers 
$30, lining makers $28.50, apprentices (cutters 
and trimmers) from $30 during first six months 
to $35 during fifth six months. Vacations: % day 
for each month’s service up to 6 days a year. 

No contracting or subcontracting or piece 
work shall be permitted whether inside the 
factory of the employer or in another establish- 
ment, or elsewhere, unless all the employees in 
the shop are working and all said contractors 
or subcontractors have duly registered with 
the Parity Committee. However, for the dura- 
tion of the war, work may be done at home in 
September, October, November and December 
providing all employees in the shop are working 
and names of employees engaged in homework 


are submitted in writing to the Parity Com- 


mittee. 

Another Order in Council dated July 6, and 
gazetted July 14, corrects the Order in Council 
of June 8. This correction does not affect the 
summary given above. 


Worx Gove INbuSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry, (L.G., June, 1943, 
p. 812; July, 1944, p. 867; September, p. 1141). 

Hours: 48-hour week. Overtime for males is 
payable at 30 cents per hour in excess of regu- 
lar rates, and 15 cents per hour for females. 
~Vaeation: one week with pay each year. 


Fine Guove Inpustry, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1943, 
p. 812; July, 1944, p. 867). Hours: 49-hour 
week, with no change in overtime rates. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap Inpustry, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1940, 
p. 389; October, 1941, p. 13814;. April, 1943, 
p. 489; July, 1944, p. 867). 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters $30.35, 
operators $28.15, blockers, $22.09, lining makers 
$18.60, hand finishers $15.55, general hands 
$13.45. Every employee earning up to and 
including $24.99 per week shall receive an 
increase of $1 per week, and every employee 
earning $25 and over per week shall receive 
an increase of $1.50. Vacation: one week with 
pay after one year’s continuous service. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Parer Box MANUFACTURING (UNCORRUGATED), 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16 and corrected in the June 23 
issue, makes obligatory the terms of a new 
agreement between |’Association Patronale du 
Commerce de Quebec inc. and Le Syndicat 
national catholique des Employés de l’industrie 
des Boites de Carton. Agreement to be in effect - 
from June 16, 1945 to April 1, 1946, and there- 
after from year to year until 45 days’ notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction comprises Zone I, the 
island of Montreal and the territory comprised 
in a radius of fifty miles from its limits; Zone 
II the remainder of the province. 

Hours in Zones I and II: 50-hour week; 
firemen (stokers), enginemen 60-hour week. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-quarter 
up to 55 hours, time and one-half. thereafter; 
for firemen and enginemen time worked in 
excess of 60 hours is payable at time and one- 
quarter the minimum rate. Employees working 
the night shift are to be paid 20 per cent higher 
than the day rate and overtime is computed on 
the 20 per cent higher rate. Work performed 
on specified holidays is payable at time and 
one-half. 

Minimum hourly rates for females in Zone I: 
foreladies 33 cents; handwork, first class 31 
cents; S & S machine operators, top-piece 
machine operators, covering machine operators, 
staying machine operators, tyers, stitchers 30 
cents; hand-fed table gummers 28 cents; other 
help 22 cents; apprentices from 24 to 28 cents 
after third six months. The average minimum 
wage for females, including apprentices shall 
not be less than 32 cents per hour. Minimum 
hourly rates-for males in Zone I: foremen 68 
cents; scorers 58 cents; cutters on knife 53 
cents; end-piece operators, single and double 
48 cents; brightwood machine operators 54 
cents, feeders 35 cents; four-corner stayer oper- 
ators 54-.cents; feeders 35 cents; slitter opera- 
tors, bale press operators, circular saw operat- 
tors, assistant die makers 43 cents; punch 
operators 38 cents; shippers, truck drivers, 
automatic glueing machine 48 cents; machinist 
58 cents; maintenance and repair men 45 cents; 
die makers 63 cents; cylinder box press feeders, 
colt press feeders 41 cents; stationary engine- 
men: chief enginemen $39.95 and $42.95 per 
week; other enginemen from 52 cents to 68 | 
cents per hour; boiler fireman 42 cents; other 
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help 28 cents; apprentices from 30 per cent to 
15 per cent less the minimum rate after fourth 
six months. Average minimum rate for male 
employees shall not be less than 50 cents per 
hour. Employees working the night shift are 
paid 20 per cent higher rate. Minimum hourly 
wages in Zone II: females—forelady 40 cents; 
hand worker 30 and 38 cents; top piece machine 
operator, covering machine operator, staying 
machine operator, stitcher 30 cents; certain 
classes of apprentices 23 to 28 cents; other help 
21 cents; males—foreman 75 cents; scorer 554 
cents; cutter on knife 504 cents; slitter opera- 
tor, bale press operator, assistant die maker, 
circular saw operator 41 cents; colt press opera- 
tor, truck drivers 474 cents; stationary engine- 
men 48 to 63 cents; firemen 38 cents; general 
helper 45 cents; apprentices on machines from 
15 to 30 per cent less than the regular classi- 
fication; other help 26 cents. Vacation: one 
week with pay after one year’s service. 

Wages, labour and apprenticeship conditions 
of employees of the printing trades working in 
establishments governed by this decree are 
governed by decree (L.G., May, 1944, p. 637; 
Heb. 1945, p. 182- Mar. p. 349°) sune, pie S73, 
July, p. 995, and’ previous issues) relating to 
printing trades in Montreal and decrees (L.G., 
Nov., 1943, p. 1530; April, 1944, p. 495; Dec., 
p. 1515) relating to printing trades in Quebec 
with the exception of the duration of working 
hours which shall consist of 48-hour week. 


CorRUGATED Paper Box INpustry, PRovINcE oF 
QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1942, 
p. 483, Sept., p. 1097; Jan., 1943, p. 88; April, 
p. 490; Nov., p. 1529; Feb., 1944, p. 198; Sept., 
p. 1141; June, 1945, p. 873). 

Hours: 55-hour week for all classes. Over- 
time for work in excess of 55 hours is payable 
at time and one-quarter. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TrapEs, Montreav. 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
gazetted June 30, extends the time of the agree- 
ment (L.G., May, 1944, p. 637; Feb., 1945, p. 
182; Mar., p. 349; June, p. 873, July, p. 995, 
and previous issues) to September 30, 1945. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND Service Stations, MontTREAL. 


An Order in Council dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, extends the time of the pre- 
vious Orders in Council, for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1945, p. 349 and previous issues) to 
June 24, 1946. 


Construction 


BuivpInc Trapes, THREE Rivers. 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1944, 
p. 359, and previous issues) by providing that 
urgent work which can not be performed during 
the day may be done in other periods subject 
to the daily 8-hour limit. The Parity Commit- 
tee must be notified. From March 1, to Novem- 
, ber 1, a 9-hour day is permitted for the first 
five days of the work week, but hours must not 
exceed a 48-hour week. 
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Burtpinc Trapes, MontTreat. 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
gazetted June 30, extends the time of the agree- 
ment (L.G., January, 1945, p. 71 and previous 
issues) to September 30, 1945. 
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Trade 


Retatt Foop Stores, QuEBEec CITY 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1944, 
p. 754; July, 1945, p. 996). Minimum wage 
rates are increased by two cents for classes 
A, B and C in both zones. Other amendments 
do not affect the summary already given. 


RetaIL TRADE, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
published June 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., August, 
1944, p. 1007, September, p. 1142). The amend- 
ment does not affect the summary already 
given. 


WHOLESALE TRADE, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated June 8 and 
gazetted June 16 makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Canada, inc, and_ Le 
Syndicat des Employés de Magasins de Gros 
des Cantons de l’HEst. Agreement to be in effect 
from June 16, 1945 to June 15, 1946 and there- 
after from year to year until 60 days’ notice. 

Hours in establishments for food products, 
bonbons, tobacco, cigarettes, hardware, iron- 
mongery, electrical accessories, wall-paper, but- 
ter, eggs, fowl: a 49-hour week; a 50-hour 
week for meat trade; a 54-hour week for grains 
and corn mashes establishments; a 60-hour week 
for milk, fruits, vegetable, soft drinks and ice 
cream establishments. Overtime is payable 
at certain specified rates. Wage rates: food 
products—head shipper $30, order employees 
$23, general hands $15 to $19, truck drivers 
$19 to $23 with an additional $5 to _ truck 
drivers doing the delivery in a radius of more 
than 25 miles; hardware, ironmongery, etc.— 
head shipper $30, assistant foreman $28, order 
employee, receiving-clerk, truck driver $25, 
general hand $15 to $23, occasional employee 
50 cents per hour; grains, and corn mashes 
head shipper $28, assistant foreman $26, order 
employee $25, miller $27, labourer $15 to $23, 
truck driver $25, with an additional $5 for 
delivery in a radius of more than 25 miles. 
Fruits and vegetables—shipper $30, assistant 
shipper, clerk $25, clerk-delivery man $24, 
delivery man’s helper, labourer $20; meat— 
truck driver $20, skilled employee 53 to 60 
cents per hour; semi-skilled 45 to 53 cents, 
inexperienced 35 to 45 cents; eggs and fowl— 
shipper $30, order employee $23, labourers 
$15 to $19, fowl slaughtering-man 21 years 
and over $25, man under 21 years $15 to $21; 
ege grading and candling-man 21 years and over 
and fowl grader $25, man under 21 years $15 
to $21; soft drinks—essence man $25, bottlers 
$22, helpers $12 to $18, truck driver $23, truck 
driver’s helper $12; butter, ice cream and 
milk—milk seller $20, helper (under 16 years) 
$7, foremen: $25, general hands $15, under 16 
years in dairy $10, general hands $15, butter 
conditioner $25, butter wrapper $16; bonbons, 
tobacco and cigarettes-—-shipper $25, general 
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hand 21 years and over $20 and $22, general 
hand under 21 years $15 and $18, delivery man 
$20 and $22. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service. 


Service: Public Administration 


MuNIcIPAL EMPLOYEES, KENOGAMI 


An Order in Council dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between the Municipal 
Corporation of the Town of Kenogami and Le 
Syndicat des Employes municipaux de la Ville 
de Kenogami. Agreement to be in effect from 
June 16, 1945, to December 31, 1945 and there- 
after from year to year to 60 days’ notice. 
Hours: 8-hour day for day or hour workers; 
office employees 41-hour week, overtime for day 
aay workers is payable at time and one- 
alf. 

Wages: office—treasurer and clerk of the 
Recorder Court $135, clerk $83.33, assistant- 
treasurer $190, bookkeeper and deputy clerk 
of Recorder Court, $150, municipal works de- 
partment—employees paid by the month $133.12 
to $135.20, employees paid by the hour 55 to 
85 cents. Vacation: one week with pay after 
one year’s service for employees of bookkeeping 
department, works superintendent two weeks 
with pay after one year’s service. 


TRADE AND OFrFicE EMPLOYEES, ARVIDA, JON- 
QUIERE AND St. JosepH d’ALMA. 


A correction of the Order in Council of 
March 10 (L.G. April, 1945, p. 518). Weekly 
wage for men in classification junior clerk, 
stenographer, typist—from $10.50 to $26 after 
fifth year instead of from $10.50 to $28. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., October, 
1944, p. 1247; March, 1945, p. 351). 
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Hours in zone 11, 59-hour week, zone 11], : 
56-hour week. Hours during which shops may 
be open are specified. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., October, 
1941, p. 13815; February, 1942; p. 234; April, 
1943, p. 490, May, p. 639). Territorial juris- 
diction comprises the city of Sherbrooke, and 
Lennoxville, Bromptonville, Magog, Windsor, 
Richmond, Asbestos, East-Angus, Cookshire, 
and Bury, Danville and within 5 miles of them. 

Hours during which barber shops may be 
open are specified for each municipality. 

Minimum wages for barbers or hairdressers 
$18 per week plus 60 per cent of receipts over 
$26; extra employees $2 per day plus 60 per 
cent of receipts over $3.50. 

Minimum prices for services are included. 
Apprenticeship regulations ‘are also included. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated June 21, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., February, 
1945, p. 182 and previous issues). 

Hours during which barber shops and hair- 
dressing parlours may be open are specified for 
each zone. Apprenticeship regulations are 
slightly changed. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated July 6, and 
gazetted July 14, extends the time of the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., August, 1943, p. 1131) to October 17, 
1945. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated July 6, and 
gazetted July 14, amends the previous Orders 
in (Council for this industry (L.G., November, 
1943, p. 1530 and previous issues as therein 
mentioned) by changing hours during which 
work may be performed in zone l. No work 
shall be performed on Monday. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Alberta and British Columbia in 1945 
Alberta 


i) Rise Alberta Legislature which met on 
February 22 and was prorogued on 
April 6, 1945, enacted a new coal mines Act. 
Amendments were made in’ the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, and in 
statutes dealing with mothers’ allowances, 
hours of work and minimum wages. 


Collective Bargaining and Industrial Disputes 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act was amended to extend, from 14 to 21 
days, the time allowed for the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations to complete inquiries and 
report on a dispute. 

When there is a dispute concerning the 
proper bargaining agent of a union, the 
matter may be referred to arbitration. One 
arbitrator must be appointed by the em- 
ployees’ bargaining agent, who has been re- 
ported by the Board of Industrial Relations 
as properly elected, and the other by the 
bargaining agent claiming to have been 
appointed, or by the employer if the dispute 
is between a bargaining agent and an 
employer. 

No arbitrator may have any pecuniary 
interest in the dispute and may not have 
acted within six months as solicitor, counsel 
or paid agent of either party. 

Persons entitled to vote, where the Board 
is dissatisfied with the election of a bargaining 
agent, or where acceptance or rejection of an 
award is in question, must be employees who, 
for not less than three months, have been, 
and who are, members in good standing of a 
trade union or employees’ organization and 
also employees who have been in that em- 
ployment for at least three months. 

No collective agreement may be made for 
less than one year, and there must be a provi- 
sion for its termination at any time after one 
year on two months’ notice by either party. 
The bargaining agent must continue as such 
for ten months, but at any time after that 
period a new bargaining agent may be elected. 
In a plant or industry which operates on two 
or three shifts, a vote for the election of a 
bargaining agent must be taken during each 
shift. 


On the request of the employer, or on 
receipt of a petition signed by not less than 
50 per cent of the employees entitled to vote, 
or on the direction of the Minister, the Board 
of Industrial Relations may direct a vote to 
be taken on any question involving relations 
between the employer and all or some of his 
employees or in case of a dispute concerning 
the: classification of the employees as to which 
an expression of the employees’ opinions is 
desirable. In any inquiry held under the Act, 
the Board of Industrial Relations is to have 
the powers conferred upon commissioners by 
the Public Inquiries Act. 

An amendment clarifies the prohibition of a 
strike to stipulate expressly that no strike may 
occur until a majority of the employees 
affected have voted in favour of a strike. 

No trade union or organization of employees 
and no person acting on its behalf may en- 
courage or engage in a “slow-down” or any 
other activity designed to restrict production, 
but this provision may not be interpreted to 
limit a trade union’s legal right to strike and 
provisions in a collective agreement for the 
safety or health of the employees may not be 
considered a “slow-down” or designed to 
restrict or limit production. 


Hours of Work 


The Hours of Work Act is amended to 
strike out as unnecessary the definition of 
“overtime” which is now defined in the Min- 
imum Wage Acts. The Act now provides that 
working hours of all employees must be 
limited to eight in a day and 48 in a week. 
Previously, the maximum hours for males 
were nine in a day and 54 in a week. Another 
change stipulates that an order may provide 
for consecutive rest-periods in relation to a 
work-period of four weeks instead of in rela- 
tion to a work-period of one month. 


Minimum Wage Acts 


Both the Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts were amended to bring them into con- 
formity with the change in the Hours of 
Work Act already noted. In each case the 
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definition of “overtime”, is amended to mean 
time worked in excess of nine hours in any 
one day or of any lesser number of hours 
fixed under the Hours of Work Act, or, time 
worked in excess of 48 hours or any lesser 
number of hours prescribed under the Hours 
of Work Act in any one week. 


Both Acts now require employers to pre- 
serve for 12 months all records of earnings 
and working-hours of employees. Under each 
Act an employee who has received less than 
the minimum wage may sue for the difference, 
but an action must be brought within 12 
months of the date when the cause of action 
first accrued. An employee must give notice 
of intention to bring an action within six 
months of leaving the employment, or if he 
or she does not leave, within six months of 
entering the employment or of the making 
of the minimum wage order, whichever is 
later. The Female Mimimum Wage Act is 
amended to state that the action must be 
limited to wages for the six months prior to 
bringing the action or prior to termination of 
employment. The Male Minimum Wage Act 
introduces a new section stating that con- 
traventions of Board orders are offences under 
the Act. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act repeals 
the Mines Act, 19389. New provisions in the 
Act are noted below. 


Mines must be inspected by the Electrical 
Inspector and his report on his inspection 
must be posted at the mine. An inspector 
may examine any report, document, instru- 
ment, lamp, or anything he may in writing 
demand, and where there is an accident he 
may take possession of any of these things, 
provided he gives a receipt for it and leaves 
it with the nearest detachment of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police where the owner 
or manager may have access to it at any 
reasonable time. 


New employees and those who have not 
been employed in a mine within six months 
preceding re-employment must furnish me- 
dical certificates, in a form satisfactory to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, both as to 
physical fitness and eyesight. 


The minimum age for employment of men 
in charge of or operating any engine, wind- 
lass or gin, or any machinery, ropes, chains 
or tackle connected therewith, used for con- 
veying persons in or about a mine, has been 
reduced from 21 to 19 years, but a hoisting 
engineer in charge of a hoisting shaft must be 
at least 21. 
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Wages must be paid every two weeks on 
Saturday, rather than twice a month as 
formerly, and each payment must cover wages 
earned up to seven days before the date of 
payment. 

Where a check-weigher or check-measurer 
has been removed from office by a court order 
on the complaint of the mine-operator, the 
period of his disqualification for such employ- 
ment at any mine has been reduced from a 
period of three years to one year from the 
date of the judge’s order. 


Several changes have been made with 
respect to certificates. The Act adds as an 
alternative to three years practical experience 
in a coal mine that a candidate for a third- 
class certificate of competency must hold a 
diploma or degree in scientific amd mining 
training granted by an approved educational 
institution and must have had two years 
experience underground, including one year 
at the face. New qualifications for a cer- 
tificate of competency as a mine electrician 
include a minimum age of 21 and, as alter- 
natives to the two years electrical experience 
in a mine previously required, four years 
practical electrical experience together with 
six months electrical experience in a mine, 
or a degree or diploma from a recognized 
electrical school with two years practical ex- 
perience, six months of which must have been 
in a mine. The holder of such a certificate 
must, within two years, produce a certificate 
of qualification in first-aid and ambulance 
work. The Act requires*a mine electrician to 
hold a certificate of competency as a mine 
electrician, but adds the stipulation that in 
the case of mines using electrical energy not 
exceeding 30 kilowatts, the Chief Inspector 
may, under certain circumstances, grant a 
provisional certificate. 


The Act no longer distinguishes between 
Class “A” and ‘Class “B” miners’ certificates. 
To qualify for a miner’s certificate a man 
must be at least 20; have a working know- 
ledge of the English language; have had 12 
months underground experience, six months 
of which must have been at the working face; 
and must satisfy the Miners’ Board upon 
examination that he is competent to take 
charge of a working face. Provisional miners’ 
certificates granted by a District Inspector 
are to be valid only within the district 
assigned to him, and are to be in effect only 
until the next examination held by the Board. 
The ‘Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for granting permits enabling 
a person who does not hold a miner’s cer- 
tificate to be employed at the working face 
under the supervision of a properly certificated 
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person, provided the number of permit- 
holders does not exceed the number of 
holders of miners’ certificates. 


Provision is made for an electrician, me- 
chanic, pipe-fitter or any skilled employee, 
when the mine is in normal operation, to 
repair coal-cutters, machinery, cables, motors 
or other equipment at the working face, not- 
withstanding that he is not the holder of a 
miner’s certificate. Wherever the mine is not 
in normal operation, such workman must 
be accompanied by a person who holds a 
first, second or third-class certificate. Where 
the Minister cancels or suspends a certificate 
because of an infraction of the regulations, the 
offender’s employment is not restricted in 
respect to any lower certificate he may hold. 
The Minister may authorize the Chief In- 
spector to grant provisional certificates when 
there is a shortage of experienced officials. 
Certificates may be issued to qualified per- 
sons holding certificates granted in other 
provinces and other parts of the British 
Empire. 

No person may act as manager of more than 
one mine at the same time unless he has the 
written permission of the Chief Inspector and 
the mines are operated by the same owner. 
Provision is made for the appointment of an 
assistant manager who is to have the same 
powers and duties as a manager and is to be 
subject to the same responsibilities. In a 
mine other than a small mine, the overman 
may not act as examiner or shot-lighter 
except with the wfitten approval of the 
District Inspector. The Chief Inspector may, 
in a grave emergency, issue a provisional 
third-class certificate to any person he con- 
siders qualified to act as an examiner. Every 
report to be recorded in a book must be 
countersigned by the manager within three 
working days from the day on which the 
report is made. All accidents must be re- 
ported by the examiner or outside foreman on 
a special book. Workmen employed in a 
mine must, at the request of the owner, agent 
or manager, appoint a committee to inspect 
the mine, and the cost of such inspection must 
be borne by the owner. 


Various new provisions have been made for 
ventilation. Any person taking air measure- 
ments must chalk his initials and the date 
of measurement on the roof or sides of the 
roadway. No person may brush or waft out 
gas from any working place in a mine. Where 
an attendant is required at a ventilating door, 
a nearby place of refuge must be provided. 
Auxiliary or booster fans underground must 
be installed so that there may be no re- 
circulation of draft. Any part of a mine 
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must be considered *to be in a dangerous 
condition if the percentage of inflammable 
gas in the air is two and one-half or more. 


Other precautionary measures include the 
inspector’s power to require the retaining 
of solid pillars where there are overlying 
accumulations of water or the dewatering of 
the area. The maximum number of men 
allowed to ride in a cage must be approved 
by the District Inspector. The rope used on 
cylindric-conical drums must be examined 
every six months instead of three months but 
the safety factor of the rope must not be 
less than eight when new. 


The rules for the care, handling and use of 
explosives in the old Act have been repealed 
and provision made for regulations on these 
matters by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Employment of Boys in Bowling Alleys 


The Billiard Room Act prohibited the em- 
ployment in a billiard room of any person 
under 18. An amendment stipulates that, 
during the war, a boy or girl between 16 and 
18 may set up pins in a bowling-alley, but 
only with the written consent of parent or 
guardian. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment in the definition of “widow” 
in the Mothers’ Allowance Act reduces the 
period of desertion necessary to entitle a 
woman to the benefit of the Act from five 
years to three years, and gives the Super- 
intendent in charge of the Act authority to 
determine when a woman qualifies. “Widow” 
now also includes a common-law wife who 
has been such for five years before a man’s 
death, and who has borne children registered: 
as his. 


Municipal By-Laws 


The Edmonton Charter gives authority to 
the City Council to pass a by-law for estab- 
lishing a plan of group insurance for the civic 
employees. The Council may contribute to 
any such plan and require contributions by 
deductions from employees’ earnings. 

Under amendments in the Calgary Charter, 
the City Council, subject to certain statutes, 
may by by-law require garages and gasoline 
service stations to remain closed for such 
hours as the Council may determine. The 
Council may exercise this power provided! that 
a petition has been received to this effect, 
signed by at least two-thirds of both owners 
or lessees and employees of the garages or 
service stations. 
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Housing 


Statutes were enacted to promote better 
housing in the Province and provision was 
made for co-operation with the Dominion 
under the National Housing Act. 


The National Housing Loans Act (Alberta) 
was enacted to facilitate the making of loans 
under the National Housing Act, 1944. 
Certain statutory provisions do not apply to 
loans under the National Housing Act secured 
by a mortgage on lands in the Province. 
Provisions in such mortgages for the mort- 
gagor to become the tenant of the mortgagee, 
at a fair and reasonable annual rent, are to 
be valid. The Mechanics’ Lien Act, as it 
existed prior to March 30, 1943, is to apply 
to any land and premises subject to a mort- 
gage under the National Housing Act. 

The Alberta Housing Association Act pro- 
vides for the incorporation of an association 
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of that name to promote the building of 
houses in the province, and to lend money on 
morigage to assist in such building. The first 
or provisional directors of the Association are 
to include two members of the provincial 
Government, three deputy ministers, civil 
servants and municipal appointees. 

Sections of the Edmonton Charter enactéd 
in 1938 dealing with housing are replaced by 
new clauses to bring under the National 
Housing Act, 1944, the city’s housing projects 
undertaken under the Dominion Housing Act 
of 1935. The Act as amended empowers the 
Council to promote the incorporation of a 
limited liability company for the purpose of 
doing business as a lending institution or as 
a limited dividend housing corporation. It 
may act as a limited dividend housing cor- 
poration and carry on low rental housing 
projects as defined in the National Housing 
Act. 


British Columbia 


During the session of the British Columbia 
Legislature which began on February 6 and 
ended on March 28, 1945, the Social Assistance 
Act was passed, and laws relating to attach- 
ment of wages, old age pensions, municipal 
superannuation and conciliation boards were 
amended. 


Attachment of Wages 


The section of the Small Debts Courts Act 
has been amended which provided for the 
attachment of debts and exempted from 
attachment wages up to $60 in the case of a 
married person or one with dependants and up 
to $30 in the case of one unmarried. In this 
section the words “debts, obligations, and 
habilities owing, payable, or accruing due,” or 
any similar expression, now include wages or 
salary due or payable within four days after 
the day on which an affidavit is sworn. 


Conciliation Board Members 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
Act was amended to add a section permitting 
a member of the Legislative Assembly to act 
as a member of a Counciliation Board with 
an allowance or expenses for his services. 


Forty-Eight-Hour Week for Firemen 


The Fire Department Hours of Labour Act 
grants two days of 24 hours each off duty per 
week to each employee of a fire department in 
cities and other places in which there is a paid 
fire department. The Act is now amended to 
limit the hours on duty in any one week to 
48, or an average of 48 hours in a week when 


computed over a number of weeks. Where, 
however, the Fire Departments Two-Platoon 
Act applies, it must be complied with. These 
amendments are to come into effect on Pro- 
clamation, but if one year after the’ end of 
the war a date has not been fixed, the Act 
will automatically take effect on the expiry 
of that year. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


Amendments in the Municipal Superannua- 
tion Act clarify certain sections and set out 
the conditions under which the net liability 
of the service pensions is to be computed with 
respect to each employer. 


Old-age Pensions 


An Act, effective April 1, 1944, amends the 
Old-age Pension Act to enable an agreement 
for a scheme of old-age pensions in the 
Province to be made with the Dominion 
pursuant to any past or future Dominion 
statute. Previously, the Act specified that 
the agreement was to be made pursuant 
to a Dominion statute “relating to old-age 
pensions.” 


Social Assistance 


The Social Assistance Act which came into 
operation April 1, 1945, covering generally any 
form of aid necessary to relieve destitution 
and suffering, is to be administered, under the 
Provincial Secretary, by a director of welfare, 
who is empowered to grant assistance, without 
discrimination as to race, colour, creed, or 
political affiliations, wherever individuals or 
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families are unable to provide for their needs 
through their own efforts. “Social assistance”’ 
means assistance in money or in kind, in- 
stitutional or foster-home care, nursing, 
counselling ,service, health services, occu- 
pational training or therapy for indigents and 
mentally or physically handicapped persons, 
and aid to municipalities, boards, commissions, 
organizations or persons providing aid, care 
or health services to indigents, sick or infirm 
persons. 


Funds are available for aid to any muni- 
cipality or village which is maintaining social 
services on a basis consistent with the pro- 
visions of the Act. Such aid does not, how- 
ever, relieve municipal authorities of any 
duties imposed on them by law. 


As regards counselling service, health ser- 
vices or occupational therapy, the Act stipu- 
lates that these may be provided without re- 
ference to the conditions as to “residence” set 
out in the Residence and Responsibility Act. 

Subject to the approval of the Minister, the 
director may make regulations and formulate 
policies not inconsistent with the Act on 
both a local and provincial basis. He- may 
supervise the expenditure of funds by local 
units, and may withhold funds if local 
authorities fail to comply with the Act. He 
may grant assistance to any needy person 
eligible under the Act, and, as approved by 
the Minister, may recover the moneys spent 
from the local area in which the person has 
“residence” according to the Residence and 
Responsibility Act. 


Persons who obtain or seek to aid another 
to obtain social assistance by fraud, or who 
fail to report additional resources or income 
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which become available to them after they 
have made application for assistance are 
subject to penalties under the Act. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
enter into agreements with the Dominion 
Government as to any scheme of family 
allowances, social insurance, or other forms of 
social legislation in the Province pursuant 
to any existing or future Act and regulations 
of the Dominion, and may make reciprocal 
agreements with Provincial Governments in 
respect to health and welfare measures. 


Bills Not Passed 


Several Private Members’ Bills were intro- 
duced but failed to pass. These included a 
Bill to provide for an annual two weeks’ holi- 
day with pay for all employees, other than 
those engaged in agriculture. A Bull which 
would have prohibited any person from en- 
gaging in a trade to which the Act was made 
to apply without a certificate of proficiency 
was also withdrawn. Three Bills would have 
amended the: Coal-Mines Regulation Act to 
allow a 16-hour rest between work-periods, 
time and a half for work under ground in 
excess of eight hours, a 12 days’ holiday with 
pay after ome year’s employment, and to re- 
quire wash-room accommodation when more 
than 20 persons are employed below ground 
without the necessity of a petition from the 
majority. A proposed amendment in: the 
Female Minimum Wage Act would have 
brought farm-laborers, fruit-pickers and 
domestic servants within its scope. A Bill 
to amend the Control of Employment of 
Childern Act, 1944, would have applied the 
Act to the sale of magazines and newspapers 
in public places. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial 
Legislation 


dae control of the assets and property of 
the Montreal Tramways Company has 
been re-vested in the Company. Labour Exit 
permits may now be issued by Selective Ser- 
vice officers without reference to the mobiliza- 
tion regulations. Veterans’ preference in Civil 
Service appointments has been extended to 
cover veterans of the war against Japan. Re- 
habilitation, and Government Services Selec- 
tion and Release interdepartmental committees 
have been authorized. The Order in Council 
permitting 16 year old boys and 18 year old 
girls to work in coal-mining has been rescinded. 
The Government Employees Compensation 
Act now applies to all Government employees 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Pro- 
vision has been made for the elimination of 


duplication of benefits by way of family allow- 
ances and income tax credits for children. 
Additional regulations under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act have been issued to deal with dan- 
gerous goods. 

In Alberta the trade of a bricklayer and 
mason, etc. is now covered by the Apprentice- 
ship Act and the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
now applies to the beauty culture trade. In 
Quebec the Apprenticeship Commission of 
the Building and Engineering Construction 
Trades of Montreal has been incorporated. 
The minimum wage order covering mainten- 
ance men in public buildings has been amended, 
and a new order covering the shoe-counter 
industry in Quebec has been issued. In Sas- 
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katchewan the regulations governing the pay- 
ment of mothers’ allowances have been 
amended. Rules for establishing Conciliation 
Boards in Saskatchewan were issued recently. 
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Regulations governing the motor vehicle 
repair trade and building trades have been 
made under the Saskatchewan Apprenticeship 
Act. 


Dominion 


Coxtrol of Montreal Tramways Co. 


By Orders in Council of June 9 and June 14, 
1945, (P.C. 4154 and 4174) the Order of Aug. 
11, 1944, (P.C. 6416) as amended, respecting 
the control of the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany (L.G., 1944, pp. 971, 972) was revoked, 
and control of the company’s property and 
assets re-vested in the company. The Con- 
trollers appointed by the Government and 
any persons acting on their behalf or under 
their authority are declared to be not liable 
for anything done or omitted, in the exercise 
of any power or authority vested in them. 
(L.G., July, 1945, p. 986.) 


Labour Exit Permits 


An Order in Council of June 22, 1945, (P.C. 
4274) amending the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations (P.C. 2976) of April 24, 
1945, revises section 401 (1) to allow Labour 
Exit Permits to be granted by Selective Ser- 
vice Officers without reference to the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations. 


Veterans’ Preference 


The Regulation made by Order in Council 
(P.C. 85414) of November 1, 1941, to stipu- 
late that veterans of the war against Germany 
should have preference in appointments to the 
Civil Service was amended by an Order in 
Council of June 20, 1945, (P.C. 4320) to include 
persons who serve in the war against Japan 
provided they were residents of Canada at 
the time they became members of the Forces. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Rehabilitation 


An Order in Council of June 20, 1945, (P.C. 
4383) provides for an interdepartmental com- 
mittee to consider and report upon any prob- 
lem of an interdepartmental nature, involving 
policy concerning the re-establishment or 
rehabilitation of service men or women or the 
employment of war workers in civilian indus- 
try. 

In particular the committee is to co-ordinate 
the activities of the various departments con- 
cerned with the matter, to consider arrange- 
ments for preferential treatment of men and 
women from the Forces in private business and 
in Government employment, and the most 
effective utilization of the services of the 
Armed Forces stationed in Canada, pending 
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their demobilization, in the production of 
essential food and other commodities. The 
committee is to consist of representatives of 
the Departments of Labour (Chairman), Vet- 
erans Affairs (Vice-Chairman), National De- 
fence (Army, Naval Services, and Air), Recon- 
struction, Finance, Agriculture, and of the 
Privy Council Office (Secretary). 


Government Services Selection and Release 
Committee 


An Order in Council of June 28, 1945, (P.C. 
4644), provides for an interdepartmental com- 
mittee to make appropriate recommendations 
to the Industrial Selection and Release Board 
established under an Order in Council (PC. 
3683) of May 24, 1945, (L.G., 1945, p. 811). 
This Government Services Selection and Re- 
lease Committee will consist of one represen- 
tative from each of the Departments of Labour, 
National War Services, Munitions and Supply, 
Post Office, and National Defence, and one 
representative of the Civil Service Commission 
who is to act as chairman and convenor of the 
committee. 


The committee may undertake surveys and 
make inquiries, besides making recommenda- 
tions to the Board concerning the discharge 
or release of persons in the Armed Forces for 
employment in the Government service. The 
Industrial Selection and Release Board will 
review the committee’s recommendations and 
in turn will make recommendations for dis- 
charges or releases to the Armed Forces if in 
the Board’s opinion the releases are neces- 
sary for efficient administration or are other- 
wise in the national interest. The Armed 
Forces will implement the Board’s recom- 
mendations according to the exigencies of the 
Service and subject to the concurrence of the 
man concerned. 


Employment of Young People in Coal Mining 


An Order in Council of 'May 17, 1948, 
(P:C. 4092, L.G. 1948, pp. 739, 740 and 741), 
issued to deal with the national emergency 
in coal production, permitted, among other 
things, the employment of boys at least 16 
years old as coal-miners, and women at least 
18 years old as surface workers in and around 
coal mines, regardless of any Dominion or 
Provincial law. 
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This provision has now been struck out by 
an Order in Council, (P.C. 4845) of July 10, 
1945. The new Order, however, permits such 
persons to continue in their employment if 
they are now employed as coal-mine or sur- 
face workers. 


Government Employees Compensation Act 


An Order in Council (P.-C. 3650) of May. 4, 
1943, (L.G. 1943, p. 859), provided for the 
application of the Government Employees 
Compensation Act to Dominion Government 
employees suffering injury or death in the 
sourse of their employment while performing 
war work in the Yukon or Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Compensation was to be paid as 
though the accident had occurred in the 
Province in which the worker was ordinarily 
resident, and was not affected by the length 
of time the worker was employed in the 
Territory concerned. 

A new Order (P.C. 4599) of July 10, 1945, 
which went into effect April 1, 1945, rescinds 
the 1943 Order. The above provisions are 
continued but they are extended to all Gov- 
ernment employees whether or not they are 
engaged in war work. Those ordinarily resi- 
dent in the Yukon or Northwest Territories 
or their dependants are to be compensated 
for industrial accidents occurring while per- 
forming work in the Northwest Territories, 
according to the law of the Yukon Territory. 
The Government employees Compensation Act 
provides that compensation for Government 
employees shall be paid according to the law 
of the provinces in which the accidents occur. 


Family’ Allowances 


Provision is made for the elimination of 
duplication of benefits by way of family 
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allowances and income tax credits for children 
by an Order in Council (P.C. 4405) of June 
20, 1945, gazetted June 30. 


After July 15, 1945, every employer is re- 
quired to deduct additional amounts of income 
tax from the salaries or wages of employees 
who are claiming as dependants children under 
16 years of age for whom family allowances 
are being paid during 1945. The employees 
in question are to inform their employers in 
writing regarding the amount of family allow- 
ance payments they expect to receive each 
month during 1945, their marital status, and 
their estimated earnings for the calendar year 
1945. Tables published with the Order list 
the percentages of family allowances to be 
offset by additional income tax deductions. 


Canada Shipping Act 


By an Order in Council (P.C. 3632) of 
May 22, 1945, gazetted July 7, under Section 
456 (1) of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, 
certain materials are declared to be dangerous 
goods, and provision is made for the method 
of packing and stowing them, the quantities 
which may be carried in any ship, and the 
places within a ship in which they may be 
carried. The regulations now apply to pas- 
senger-ships carrying more than twelve pas- 
sengers, replacing the former limit of more 
than twenty-five. 


Advisory Boards, Labour Department 


An Order in Council of July 24 (P.C. 5209) 
changes the designation of Regional Selective 
Service Advisory Boards, which will now be 
known as Advisory Boards, Labour Depart- 
ment. (See elsewhere in this issue, p. 1083.) 


Provincial 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


By Orders in Council of June 12, 1945, 
gazetted June 30, the trade of a bricklayer, 
mason, tile setter and terrazzo worker is 
designated as a trade coming within the pro- 
visions of the Apprenticeship Act, 1944, and 
a number of trades under the general descrip- 
tion of the “Beauty Culture Trade” are desig- 
nated as trades to which the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1936, applies. “Beauty Cul- 
ture Trade” includes the various beauty treat- 
ments for women, and manicuring for men or 
women. Only persons holding valid certifi- 
cates of proficiency in these trades are per- 
mitted to engage in them. 


Quebec Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


The Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Building and Engineering Construction Trades 
of Montreal was incorporated under section 
6 of the Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 1945, 
by an Order in Council of June 28, 1945, 
gazetted July 7. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is 

to give assistance in the apprenticeship of 
workers, in the adaptation and readaptation 
of the infirm, of the injured through in- 
dustrial accidents and of the wounded in 
war, in the Island of ‘Montreal and a radius 
of fifteen miles from its limits. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Ordinance No. 14, dealing with mainten- 
ance men in public buildings in the district 
of Montreal, wag amended in several respects 
by an Order in Council of June 21, 1945, 
gazetted June 30. The Order had been re- 
newed in July, 1944, until Sept. 1, 1945, (L.G. 
1944, p. 1053); the amendment became effec- 
tive on June 30, 1945. As before, the Order 
applies to Montreal Island and the area within 
a five-mile radius. 


Clauses dealing with maintenance of pres- 


ent earnings, and the ages of elevator oper- . 


ators (not permitting males under 17 and 


females under 18 to operate elevators) are . 


repealed. The title of the Order is now “Real 
Estate Undertakings” which includes apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, tenement houses, 
dwellings, and any buildings. Not governed 
by the amended Order are hotels, restaurants, 
lodging and boarding-houses, refrigeration and 
public warehouses, places of amusement as 
defined in the Amusement Tax Act, and 
charitable institutions and hospitals which are 
governed by Ordinance 11, 1944. Stationary 
enginemen and firemen, who remain under 
Ordinance 6, 1943, and employees of under- 
takings not principally doing work covered by 
Ordinance 14, are also not governed by the 
Order. 


By an Order in Council of May 18, 1945, 
gazetted July 14, a new Ordinance No. 7 
governing the shoe-counter industry in the 
province of Quebec replaces the former one 
(L.G. 1938, p. 13850). The new Ordinance 
which went into effect on July 15 and is to 
remain in force until Jan. 1, 1947, sets out 
both minimum and maximum hourly rates, 
the maximum rates being the highest which 
employers may pay under the Warteme Wages 
Control Order (P.C. 9384), according to a 
finding of the Quebec Regional War Labour 
Board: Apprentices are defined as employees 
with less than six months’ experience. The 
rates are as follows: 

Minimum Maximum 
cts. per hr. cts. per hr. 
Moulders, dinker cutters, 
machine setters and 
sample makers ........ 40 55 


Moulder-apprentices, and 
female moulders on 


automatic machines ... 30: 40 
LT NES aCe of RSD Gy ge OCA FO ea 35 45 
Head shippers and 

SHIPPSTS Meee. oe wee a ee 30 50 
Female moulder-apprentices 

on automatic machines. 25 30 


DA TE 25 40 


The regular work-week of the employees is 
50 hours, time and one-half the regular rate 
is to be paid for work over 12 hours a day 


Other employees 


and 50 a week. Double time is to be paid 
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for work on Sundays and on the six wartime 
public holidays (New Year’s Day, Good Fri- 
day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Tharks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day). 


Saskatchewan Child Welfare Act 
Mothers’ Allewances 


By an Order in Council of June.15, 1945, 
gazetted June 380, the regulations governing 
the payment of mothers’ allewances (L.G. 
1945, p. 916) were amended by the addition 
of two clauses to Regulation No. 20. 


The Regulation deals with proofs which may 
be required by the Board before the granting 
of allowances. The new clauses provide for 
the Board requiring complete information re- 
garding a tfansfer or an assignment of any 
property made by an applicant for a mother’s 
allowance before applying to the Board. If 
the Board believes that the transfer or assign- 
ment was made for the purpose of qualifying 
for the Allowance, it may refuse to make the 
grant until the property or its equivalent in 
value is reassigned or retransferred to the 
applicant. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 


Rules for establishing Conciliation Boards 
under the Trade Union Act, 1944, were issued 
on April 24, 1945, and gazetted April 30. 
Hither or both parties to a dispute may apply 
for a Board, but no strike or lockout may 
occur from the time of application to the 
Minister until three days after he receives the 
Board’s report. 

Within three days after receiving an applica- 
tion, the Minister, if satisfied that the dispute 
is a proper one for reference to a Conciliation 
Board, may require each party to nominate 
one member or if they agree on a joint 
nomination a one-man Conciliation Board 
may be set up. In default of nominations by 
either or both sides within seven days, the 
Minister may appoint representatives. When 
the two representatives have been appointed, 
they are to select a chairman within the next 
seven days. Each member of the Board may 
receive $15 a day and travelling expenses. 


The chairman has a casting vote, and the 
report, submitted within 14 days after the 
dispute has been referred to the Board, must 
be that of the majority. A supplementary 
report reconsidering or clarifying any part of 
the report at the Minister’s request is to be 
issued in the seven days following the request. 
A copy of the report must be sent to each 
party to the dispute and must be made avail- 
able to any interested person. 
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Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations governing the motor vehicle 
repair trade and the building trades were 
issued under the Saskatchewan Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1944, in Orders in Council of June 
29 and July 4, 1945, gazetted July 16. 


The regulations dealing with the motor 
vehicle repair trade call for a ratio of one 
apprentice to three qualified mechanics in 
addition to one for the first qualified mechanic 
working for an employer. The minimum term 
of apprenticeship is 4,000 hours, including the 
probationary period of three months and credit 
is to be given for technical and vocational 
school training. Members of the Armed 
Forces may be given credit for training under 
an approved plan of rehabilitation. Ap- 
prentices must have from one to three months 
of technical instruction for each year of ap- 
prenticeship and are eligible for any living 
allowances being paid by the Government. 
Terms regarding examinations, registration and 
transfer, cancellation of certificates, reports, 
inspection and identification cards are also 
set out. Rates of wages are listed as per- 
centages of mechanics’ rates, and begin at 
42 per cent for the first three months, in- 
creasing to 47 per cent for the next three 
months, with an increase of 5 per cent for 


Committee of Ontario 
Labour Relations 


On July 19 the Ontario Legislature 
approved a motiom by the Premier, for 
appointment of a Select Committee of the 
Legislature: 


to inquire into and review all labour rela- 
tions legislation of the Parliament of Canada 
and of the Legislatures of the respective 
Provinces of Canada and of other jurisdiction 
and all labour relations legislation of this 
Legislature with a view to the improvement 
of labour relations legislation which is in 
force in this Province, and to consider the 
means which might most advantageously 
be taken to provide labour relations legis- 
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each succeeding six months period up to a 
93 per cent rate for the last six months of the 
fifth year of apprenticeship. ‘The weekly 
hours are set at 48. 

The general regulations governing the build- 
ing trades are the same as the above, but the 
number of apprentices permitted, the wage 
rates, and the hours of work differ slightly. 
The ratio in carpentry, painting and decorat- 
ing, plumbing, and steamfitting is one appren- 
tice to three journeymen, one to two in 
plastering and sheet metal work, and one to 
three in bricklaying and masonry with an 
additional one to three after the end of the 
second year. Rates in carpentry and sheet 


. metal work begin at 50 per cent of a journey- 


man’s rates and increase 5 per cent each six 
months until the rate is 95 per cent in the 
eighth and last six months’ period. The rates 
in plastering and painting and decorating range 
from 50 per cent and 55 per cent respectively 
to 90 per cent in the sixth and last six months’ 
period, while in plumbing and steamfitting the 
range is from 50 per cent to 95 per cent for 
ten six months, periods. The rates in brick- 
laying and masonry are 56c, 80c and $1.00 per 
hour for the first, second, and third years 
respectively, and $1.12 per hour for the fourth 
year if another year is found necessary. The 
weekly hours are set at 44. ' 


Legislature to Study 
Legislation 


lation on a national scale at the conclusion 

‘of the present war and to report thereon. 

The Committee is to consist of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom eight will be named by the 
Minister of Labour, and four from the Opposi- 
tion, two to be chosen by the Liberals and’ one 
each by the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and the Labour-Progressives. 

The Committee is to sit during the recess of 
the House and is given power to call for papers 
and for the attendance of persons and to 
examine witnesses under oath. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission Completes 
Five Years of Service 


|X the brief period of five years, a nation- 
wide unemployment insurance organiza- 
tion, with Head Office in Ottawa and 223 
branch offices in daily contact with thousands 
of employers and workers, has become a 
recognized part of the Canadian economy. 

During four of these years, the period in 
which this organization has been functioning, 
a fund of nearly $300,000,000 has been created, 
a& progressive system of employment offices 
has been operated, and earned benefits have 
been paid. 

Few people are fully aware of just what 
has been accomplished in bringing Unem- 
ployment Insurance into the life of the aver- 
age Canadian. Even fewer have any con- 
ception of the machinery which functions in 
order that the will of Parliament, as embodied 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, may be 
implemented. Undoubtedly, some of those 
workers who contribute to the growing fund 
have doubts respecting the value of the plan. 
When they become beneficiaries, their doubts 
are dissipated, particularly if they compare 
the amount of their benefit from week to 
week with their weekly contribution. 

The general lines of the administrative 
organization which directs the machinery of 
unemployment insurance are laid down in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940. 
This Act received the Royal assent on August 
7 of that year. It has been amended in 
certain particulars since it was passed, and 
amendments are found to be necessary from 
time to time as the operation of the plan 
develops the need for change in the law. 
The main features remain, however, insofar 
as the general setup of the administrative 
organization is concerned. 


Composition of Commission 


A Commission consisting of three members, 
a Chairman, one member appointed on the 
nomination of employee organizations, and 
one member appointed on nomination of 
employer organizations, administers the Act. 
For purposes of administration, Canada is 
divided into five Regions. The Maritime 
Region embraces the three Maritime Pro- 
vinces. The Province of Quebec is a Region 
in itself. The Province of Ontario, as far 
west as a line drawn east of Fort William and 
running north to Hudson Bay, constitutes the 


third Region. The Prairie Region takes in 
the remainder of Ontario, the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and a small 
part of northern British Columbia. The 
remainder of British Columbia comprises the 
fifth Region. 


Under the Commission and_ reporting 
directly to it is an Executive Director. At 
the head of the administration of each Region 
is a Regional Superintendent. The Regional 
Superintendents report to the Executive 
Director in Ottawa. The Local Offices in each 
Region report to the Regional Superintendent 
of that Region. Thus, it will be seen that 
while Ottawa exercises a supervisory control 
over the whole of Canada, each Region oper- 
ates more or less as a separate unit. 


The Head Office organization may ° be 
roughly divided into two main branches. These 
deal with insurance and employment respec- 
tively. The Unemployment Insurance Act 
gave to the Commission control over the 
collection of unemployment insurance con- 
tributions and the payment of insurance 
benefits. But, equally important, the Com- 
mission was directed to operate a chain of 
Employment Offices across Canada which 
would serve, not only those persons employed 
in insurable occupations, but all Canadian 
employers and workers. 


Employment Offices Essential 


It will be readily seen that this chain of 
Employment Offices is a necessary and vital 
part of an Unemployment Insurance plan. 
Parliament recognized, just as in other coun- 
tries where unemployment insurance is effec- 
tive, that the first thing to try to do for a 
man or woman worker who has lost employ- 
ment is to provide him or her with suitable 
work. Only if it is found impossible to pro- 
vide suitable employment should benefit be 
payable. This principle is not only important 
to the employee who naturally receives appre- 
ciably higher wages than can possibly accrue 
from benefit, but it is also important to the 
fund which, if used indiscriminately, might 
before long become seriously depleted. It is 
the function of the Commission to administer 
the fund fairly and equitably, and machinery 
exists to see that justice is done in the pay- 
ment of benefit. 
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Consequently, the Employment Service 
Division works closely with the Insurance 
Division not only at Ottawa but throughout 
the Service. When a man becomes unem- 
ployed and applies for benefit, he must wait 
while an effort-is made to obtain for him 
suitable work. Not only is the locality where 
he makes application examined in order to 
find him a job, but through a system of 
clearance, records of opportunities throughout 
the Dominion are-reviewed in order to find 
what he requires. The service is free, nation- 
wide, and is organized so as to eliminate 
unnecessary delay. 

In addition to the main. Divisions of 
Employment and Insurance, the Commission 
has found it necessary to organize certain 
other branches at Head Office. The Commis- 
sion’s family in the field now numbers more 
than 4,000. Such a large number of em- 
ployees requires the supervision of a Branch 
at Ottawa. ‘Thus, a Division in charge of 
personnel is functioning constantly. It deals 
with appointments, resignations, dismissals, 
promotions, salaries, and all those other 
details which enter into the lives of the 
employees of a large organization. Another 
Division takes charge of staff training, reviews 
the organization of staff in the various offices 
and conducts a general inspection from time 
to time of the operations of the 200 odd offices 
across Canada. The organization of a Public 
Relations Division is in prospect, it being 
recognized by the Commission that the 
explanation and interpretation of unemploy- 
ment insurance to the public is an important 
part of the work which should be done. 


Organization of Insurance Division 


The Insurance Division and also. the 
Employment Division are divided into various 
sections. In the Insurance Division there are 
sections devoted to coverage, contributions, 
inspection, audit, payment of benefit, etc. 
The Employment Division includes general 
placement, special placements, including the 
placement of handicapped persons, placement 
of veterans, and the issuance of Labour Exit 
Permits. Speaking generally, all other employ- 
ment activities are under its control. 


This brief survey would be incomplete 
without reference to the machinery which has 
been provided to ensure that contributors 
under the Unemployment Insurance plan who 
claim benefit receive fair treatment. In the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, Parliament 
provided for the establishment of Courts of 
Referees to which an applicant for benefit 
may appeal if he feels that his claim has 
been unfairly dealt with by the officers of the 
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Commission. These Courts of Referees have 
been established throughout Canada and 
employers and employees are equally repre- 
sented on them. Finally, if the decision of 
a Court of Referees does not satisfy a 
claimant, he can, under certain conditions, 
appeal to the Umpire. The decision of the 
Umpire is final in all cases. As required by 
the Act, the Umpire is appointed from 
amongst the Judges of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada or from the Superior Courts of 
the Provinces. The Umpire is Hon. Lucien 
Cannon, a judge of the Superior Court of 
Quebec. Deputy Umpires may be appointed 
if necessary. 


Work of Advisory Committees 


The Commission has the benefit of advice 
from a number of bodies which have been 
established in different fields of its activities. 
In the field of employment, a National 
Employment Committee with Mr. R. J. 
Tallon as Chairman, has been established, as 
required by law, to advise the Commission 
on problems of National significance in the 
employment field. Regional Committees 
function in the Regions, and Local Com- 
mittees advise Managers of Local Offices on 
problems of their particular section. There 
are now sixty Local Committees in Canada. 


The Insurance Advisory Committee of 
which Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Economic 
Adviser, Department of Finance, is Chair- 


man, concerns itself with the level or fluctua- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
reporting to the Government if it considers 
the Fund is imperiled in any way as a result 
of events, or if, on the other hand, it has 
become too large. This Committee suggests 
amendments to the Act, in its insurance 
features, and generally acts as a compass 
which can indicate to the Commission and to 
the Government the course which should be 
followed. 

An Investment Committee headed by Mr. 
Graham F. Towers, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, ensures that the sums collected from 
employers and employees, as well as the Gov- 
ernment, shall be prope and advantageously 
invested. 


(The above is the first article in a .series 
dealing with the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance. From time to time other 
articles will appear in the Lasour GAZETTE 
dealing with the activities of the different 
Divisions and Branches under the direction of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
map of Canada appearing in association with 
this article indicates the Regional boundaries. 
It will be observed that the country is divided 
into five regions for the purpose of administer- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Act.) 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Statistical Analysis of Claims and Benefit—Insurance Registrations— 
Unemployment Insurance Fund—Training for Employment 
Service—Decisions of Umpire 


A TOTAL of 10,857 claims for Unemploy- 

ment Insurance benefit was recorded .in 
Canada during June. , This represents an 
increase over May when 8,825 claims were 
filed and a considerable increase over June, 
1944, when claims totalled 3,226. These figures 
reflect to some extent the effects of continu- 
ing lay-offs from war industries following the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. The normal 
seasonal fluctuation in employment at this time 
of year should result in successive monthly 
decreases in the number of applications for 
benefit. For example, the numbers of claims 
filed during the months of May and June, 
1944, were, successively, 4,654 and 3,226. 


A similar increase is noted in the number of 
persons signing the live unemployment regis- 
ter during the last week of June compared 
with the same period in May and in June, 
1944. In all, 17,242 persons (9,230 males and 
8,012 females) signed during the last six work- 
ing days in June as against 16,645 (10,044 
males and 6,601 females) in May and 4,707 
persons (3,502 males’ and 1,205 females) in 
June, 1944. 


Of the 11,085 claims adjudicated at insur- 
ance offices during June, 9,339 were considered 
entitled to benefit and 1,746 not entitled to 
benefit. The chief reasons for non-entitlement 
were: “Insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment” (858 cases); “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause 
(536 cases); “discharged for misconduct” (132 
cases) and “not capable of and not available 
for work” (123 cases). 

During June, 16,921 persons received benefit 
payments totalling $579,326 for 303,443 com- 
pensated unemployed days compared with 
21,294 persons paid $672,869 for 349,996 days 
in May and 7,983 persons paid $247,891 for 
128,922 days during June, 1944. 

The average duration of compensated unem- 
ployment was, then, 17-9 days in June, 16-4 
days in May and 16-1 days in June, 1944. The 
average amount of benefit paid per beneficiary 
was $34.24 in June, $31.60 in May and $31.05 
in June, 1944. The average amount of benefit 
paid per compensated day of unemployment 
was $1.91 in June, $1.92 in May and $1.92 in 
June, 1944. 





* Material in this section is provided by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at June 30, 1945, 2,459,686 employees 
were issued with insurance books and had 
made contributions to the fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1945, an increase of 
222,409 since May 31, 1945. 

As at June 30, 1945, 143,202 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees, an 
increase of 1,906 from May 31, 1945. 

Registration as at June 30, 1945, by regions 
follows: 


TABLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT JUNE 30, 1945 


Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 
Maritimes 12. us.ue 11,351 176,163 
Quebec cess eae 38,868 771,516 
Ontario wee owas 53,047 984,157 
Prarrienes io, yam 25,760 316,358 
Peete ny, iia ei le 14,176 211,492 
Total for Canada.. ~ 143,202 2,459,686 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions dur- 
ing June amounted to $5,109,555.33. This figure 
shows very little difference from the corres- 
ponding figure for June, 1944, when the total 
employer-employee contributions were $5,230,- 
152.47. 

Benefit payments in June this year amounted 
to $578,133.26. While this represents a decrease 
of 13:9 per cent from the previous month, 
benefits paid in June this year were 135-4 per 
cent higher than benefits paid in June, 1944, 
when the figure was $245,534.06: 

Total revenue for June was $6,478,536.40. 
After deducting benefit payments the net 
increase to the Fund during the month was 
$5,900,403.14. 


Training for Employment Service 


The Staff Training program of the Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch of the Department of Labour is now 
concentrated on employment practices and 
procedures in the local Employment and Selec- 
tive Service offices. | 

It is recognized that foremost amongst the 
needs of the post-war era will be the necessity 


1945] 


for an efficient Employment Service. With 
this in mind a Training School was conducted 
in Ottawa from July 9 to 17. This School was 
attended by about 30 of the senior personnel 
from the five regional offices and the larger 
local offices. An Employment Manual has been 
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issued outlining the practices and procedures 
to be followed by local offices, and this was 
used as a basis for the intensive training in 
employment work. 

Most of those trained at this School will, in 
turn, conduct area schools to be attended by 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JUNE, 1945 













































pe Fa 1942 1943 1944 1945 
HRethe OW e\ya, er ee mnie OME ARRER o ae aur i MR ete Oricon 5 6 ls ci RR aI cee PERN (Ric ca ea 4,637 11, 75) 20, 412 
LS Oba CaP aR IS ash GERI S Gea kod Oe tee SpIae tiie ho Coto CSR AEOD Oe Anne 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 
ESATO i.e ls ee ee ee EE attic os Ee cleo ale eooaorters seule 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 
aril os ced ode ae a eS MIMS MOR Sy ahile Chie! 2,925 3,953 —6, 463 8, 430 
MEY 5 0s SM tae een AACN AMIN ace gen ae ERR NSD ss Sect Weare MeL A Marsan Lau cvenielsveser ove 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 
A ATT yyopeemere a ne cout le LRU Piao! AE UPA OR (aM Oa CR Ina OCA REET eae 4,629 Ware 3, 226 10, 857 
STR ay eee eae ede Me POM MRE ct ciatatel royce Sncteb ls tates < staeaial sae 2,668 1,087 SNLOG ASL Sess oe 
Avaoust:.|)) coh aeaees etn Ane ree res « AUMOON tect Ie Wie a alg eset oats guelthe 1, 855 1,370 SUDA Luh levine Oana. i 
September 1,118 1,013 BUS acu nee -ivsiier es eee 
OELG ber | Te OB ee es ECT: A a ed RR Ce Mey hie eae Gas 1,058 1,475 65222 i lay aera Ea: 
November 1,748 2,896 TPT 98 ha Eee 
December ay ony 6, 562 AS57701 Seat 
26,924 36,660 90,897 76,821 
TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES JUNE, 1945 
Claims Filed at Claims Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at (includes claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
Prince: Hidward Islandyeien.- wesc tees: 42 34 44 34 5 22 
INO VA SCOULA Gr. eee oes ceeds ciows 937 835 102 734 933 97 115 
INewiBriinswitke ce ussm tess see etireslee 456 390 66 369 211 140 103 
Quebec sees fess ae oto tbs clos eres 4,585 3, 742 843 4, 430 3, 830 839 911 
ONCATION sch a reece as sete 2,549 2,182 367 2,400 1,992 293 335 
Manitobavtcms Gee ein ote 923 703 220 1,297 1,142 186 128 
Saskatchewate..nc eect ie te ences 301 241 60 283 236 33 39 
Alberta 2.22 Joes ler reese cise ceicie ace 515 399 116 488 501 50 128 
British Columbiaeeeudseasece se eccee cae 549 432 117 510 453 103 164 
‘TotaliGanada June, 19455..5.. 222-05. 10, 857 8,958 1,899 10,555 9,339 1,746 1,945 
Total, Canada, May, .1945............ 8,825 7,210 1,615 8,072 6, 148 1, 865 2,475 
Total, Canada, June, 1944............ 3, 226 2,604 622 2,999 2,276 881 1,394 
TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 
Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month Month Total 
of of for current 
June, 1944 | June, 1945 | fiscal year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.................. ses ees ee ees 222 858 2,356 
Not capable ofand not avealable foriworkssianecessldogs deine dered as aitias aa asaie va yasmin 30 123 254 
Jboas'oftwork dueito.a lA DOurelIspulescc ce craiets cite vec acvem Sieleiaraterslatereteloiep tte sel stsl a ol teistaraays VE BLE | resese ets ie 36 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..............-. 0. eee eee eee es 12 50 225 
Discharged tor MmIscOnGuetyeh. LUsekl hd aoletle sel Nis ete siete ate tee Oe aerate tne he diester 40 132 638 
Voluntarily. left employment without just cause..............2...cccecccescrsccsccercse 296 536 2,099 
CO Ye] VETTE SLO Toad ON kai ana yen cr rime RNCICIS SHORT SCIOIS An CSIR RRICIRIO ICE OCC IeeT Naa aia i nie ACaSy arian aa 58 47 182 
PLUOU ELL TUR Ie eat eet teh ee cats | IRAE Mee tre UE 0! be Uae aa ong amas tore tnshets Ciciats wl evalelele 881 1,746 5,790 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions, 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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local office personnel engaged in employment 
work. In this way personnel all across the 
country will receive training to equip them 
to handle the employment problems as they 
meet them in the local employment offices. 


Conference of Ontario Chapter, 1.A.P.E.S. 


Organized about a year ago, the Ontario 
Chapter of the International Association of 
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Public Employment Services held its first 
Annual Conference at Milford Haven, Mus- 
koka, Ontario, June 22 to 24, 1945. 

The organization of Chapters of the Inter- 
national Association is a development result- 
ing from the widely extended membership 
which now numbers approximately 17,000 in 
the United States and Canada. The purposes 
of the organization as defined in the constitu- 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, JUNE, 1945 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing fe) Amount 
Province Benefit enefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid $ 
Prince Edwardiishand (25.000 .n. . Sarena cca ae sane e canes 76 29 1,289 2,244 
INO Va SCOLIR TRAM hic Re Armee. Pit ge GER Gab RRS Pea a aaba, 2g bla nat 1,094 571 19,108 37, 706 
New i Brunswicks yi tseci0 hie St Pe te i ules ches ae rcee Ma melee ei WA 369 138 5, 684 10,955 
Quebees. EAM eR YUL TAG hey Bis aie) RUE eles RY IRR AE aa 8,214 2,850 139,351 260, 874 
Ontario laine Jin a) be Manat, 2 BE LR Nae 2g a aa Ue) oe ae a 2,246 99 39,101 76,363 
Manitoba citi y iia tics, (au eAMpae ici Up), mOMAMMUp Ls a ee ahs Ge cit su oa Rta by 2,056 670 36,512 68, 144 
Basleate he wander een ain Ger arte ae Uae ee MOM Ler Ler Neg 495 116 9,176 17,524 
Po er eae Rh CAN i OL ep A CD POR 721 397 22,022 43, 257 
British! Colum big yy sane aCe ny Mal eaht LO MMeePOn eS RG malo sae, 1,650 430 31, 200 62, 259 
Totals Canada. Juney1945s yee tala, eacaein mid sirens 16,921 6,199 303, 443 © 579, 326 
Total: Canaday Maly sG45 eyes tare odin a gaat Rayo seltie 21,294 6,057 349,996 672, 869 
Total! Ganadat June! 1944. Wii mae wets Phat ae eres. 442 7,983 2,733 128,922 247,891 
Averaveliduration of unemployment, compensation .. Wi) «iu. oles sels caicie's co eiclesieiteiolsie ee 17.9 days 
Average Amount (OL PENS LWA ENOL PD CLSOI A sc,ciec lei eye cue ie ake ele ere 6 eect cleashes jolene Memanctelt eeee $34.24 
Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment... ..........ccsecceecees $1.91 


TABLE 6—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT JUNE 30, 1945 








Occupational Groups 





Professional and Managerial Workers 
Clerical Workers 


Agricultural Workers and Fishermen 
Food Workers 


Loggers 

Sawmill and Wood Operators 
Printing Workers 
Shoe and Leather Workers 
Stone, Clay and Glass Workers 
Electrical Workers 
Coal Miners 
Other Miners (except coal) 
Construction Workers (except carpenters) 
Carpenters 
Machine Shop Workers and Operators 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workers 
Miscellaneous Skilled Workers 
Automobile and Other Mechanics 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour 
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TABLE 7—SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT JUNE 30, 1945 
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tion of the Ontario Chapter adopted at the 
meeting in June may be summarized as 
follows:— 

(1) To improve and to assist in profes- 
sionalizing the work of employment placement 
officers in Canada, the United States and other 
countries. 

(2) To further the study of employment 
placement and unemployment insurance prob- 
lems and procedure. 

(3) To further develop and improve National 
Standards of Government officials engaged in 
the administration of employment placement 
and unemployment insurance offices. 

About 200 officials of the Ontario offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
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attended the conference in June. Addresses 
were given by several leading personnel and 
employment service experts of the United 
States and Canada. A delegation from the 
Detroit and Michigan Chapter were present 
and made a presentation of a large silk 
Union Jack to the Ontario Chapter. 

The officers chosen for the current year are 
as follows: Past President, R. Pratt, Ottawa; 
President, C. S. Raper, Toronto; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss M. McelIrvine, Brantford; Secretary, 
T. A. Phillips, Toronto; Treasurer, P. G. Jones, 
Toronto. 

The Ontario Region was divided into 11 
districts, each of which will elect one member 
to the Executive. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions of appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April issue of the LaBour 
GazeTrE, page 534, and continued in the May 
issue, page 733, the June issue, page 883, and 
the July issue, page 1032. They are selected 
on the basis of their possible precedent value 
for the determination of questions which may, 
from time to time, confront Insurance Officers 
and Courts of Referees. In addition, they 
provide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike, brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the earlier issues, the 
selected decisions are being published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU—B 35 
(April 26, 1945) 


A claimant filed a claim for benefit at an 
office of the Commission, and then without 
approval of that office registered at another 
local office and made the usual declaration 
regarding days of unemployment; HELD: 
That under the Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit Regulations, prior approval of the 
original office is necessary, but in this particu- 
lar case the Insurance Officer could not dis- 
qualify the claimant in view of the approval 
given by the other local office, and in view 


of the fact that the office of origin had been 
informed that the claimant would report at 
another office and did not raise any objection. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follow :— 


The claimant, a single woman aged 28 years, 
was employed as a clerk in a government 
department. She became unemployed on 
August 12, 1944, and on making a claim for 
benefit was advised that she was to report at 
the Local Office on August 18. She left the 
city, however, shortly after she had made her 
claim for benefit and on the 18th of August 
reported to the Commission’s Office at another 
point. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
on the ground that the claimant had failed to 
report at the Local Office of origin, as required 
by the Regulations, and as she was directed 
to do. 

The claimant appealed from this decision to 
the Court of Referees which unanimously 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons: 

Section six of the Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit Regulations contained the following 
provisions: 


“6. (1) A claimant shall, as evidence of being 
unemployed, attend at the Local Office where 
he last claimed benefit or with the approval of 
the Commission at some other Local Office, on 
every working day or on such days as the Com- 
mission may direct, at such times as the Com- 
mission may direct, and if required to do so, 
shall there sign a register in such form as the 
Commission may from time to time provide. 
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. “(2) The Commission may, in any case, dis- 
pense with the requirements of subsection (1) 
and in any such case, a Claimant shall furnish 
such written evidence of unemployment as the 
Commission may require.” 

Notwithstanding these provisions of the 
Benefit Regulations the Local Office allowed 
her to sign the Unemployment Register in 
order to prove unemployment. This office 
communicated with: the Local Office of origin 
and that office raised no objection at that 
time to the claimant continuing to report for 
the time being to the current Local Office. 

There can be little doubt as to the purpose 
and meaning of subsection (1) of Section 6 of 
the Benefit Regulations. If the claimant wishes 
to register at some office other than that in 
the district where she became unemployed, 
the claimant is required first to obtain the 
approval of the Local Office of origin. This 
the claimant failed to do and if it were not 
for the action of both Local Offices in directing 
the claimant to register, the appeal would have 
been disallowed. The fact cannot be over- 
looked, however, that although it was con- 
trary to the provisions of the Regulations the 
current Local Office did permit the claimant 
to register there and prove unemployment and 
no objection to this was raised by the Local 
Office of origin when the matter came to its 
attention. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Insurance Officer is estopped by the actions 
of those Local Offices. from saying that the 
claimant did not attend at the Local Office in 
accordance with the Regulations. 


CU—B 38 
(May 21, 1945) 


The claimant, a stenographer, who had been 
receiving benefit for five months, refused to 
apply for employment as a clerk and window 
decorator, notified to her by the Local Office 
of the Commission; HELD: That in the cir- 
cumstances of this case, five months of unem- 
ployment constituted a reasonable lapse of 
teme after which employment should not be 
deemed to be unsuitable by reason only that 
it 1s employment of a kind other than employ- 
ment in the usual occupation of the claimant, 
as it allowed her adequate opportunity of 
obtaining employment which was in keeping 
with her training and experience. The claim- 
ant, therefore, has not shown good cause for 
failure to apply for the employment which was 
notified to her and which ts considered to be 
surtable. 


The material facts of the case are as fol- 
lows: 

The claimant, a married woman aged 27 
years, was employed as a stenographer until 
July 22, 1944, when she was laid off due to 
shortage of work. Previously she had been 
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engaged elsewhere as a stenographer. Her 
rate of salary was $85.00 per month. On May 
31, she left her employment as a stenographer 
in order to be married. The claimant filed a 
claim for benefit on August 10, 1944, and since 
then she has been on benefit. She has been 
referred by the Local Office to three positions. 
In all three instances she applied for work as 
a stenographer and was not accepted. On 
January 25, 1945, the claimant was notified by 
the Local Office of a situation as window 
decorator and sales clerk for a chain notion 
store. The rate of salary was $12.00 per week. 
The claimant refused to apply for the em- 
ployment as she claimed she was trained for 
stenographic work and had no experience as a 
sales clerk. It appears that the employer did 
not require experienced girls for the employ- 
ment offered. 

The Insurance Officer, in consideration of 
the fact that the claimant had been on benefit 
for five months and that apparently there is 
little or no opportunity of employment for 
stenographers in the district, decided that the 
employment notified to the claimant was suit- 
able within the meaning of the proviso to 
section 31 (6) (ili) of the Act and was of the 
opinion that the claimant had not shown good 
cause for refusing or failing to apply for the 
employment notified as required under section 
43 (b) (i). The claimant was, therefore, dis- 
qualified for receipt of benefit for six weeks 
commencing January 25, 1945. 

The claimant appealed from this decision to 
the Court of Referees, explaining that accord- 
ing to the “Employee’s Booklet’ issued by the 
Commission, the position which had been 
offered to her was one for which she was not 
suited and that, therefore, she considered her- 
self justified in refusing it. 

The Court of Referees unanimously allowed 
the claim on the ground that where a claim- 
ant has. had technical training and is experi- 
enced in a skilled trade such as stenography, 
it is not reasonable in the absence of special 
circumstances to insist on her making a com- 
plete change of occupation and sacrificing her 
training and experience. It was the opinion of 
the court that a skilled worker is entitled to 
adequate opportunities of obtaining employ- 
ment which is in keeping with her training 
and experience before being required to make 
a complete change in occupation. 

From this decision the Insurance Officer 
appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the clatm 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks commencing January 25, 1945, and 
gave as his reasons that: 
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Section 31 provides that an insured person 
shall not be deemed to have failed to fulfil 
the third statutory condition by reason only 
that he has declined an offer of employment of 
a kind other than employment in his usual 
occupation at wages lower, or on conditions 
less favourable than those which he might 
reasonably have expected to obtain, having 
regard to those which he habitually obtained 
in his usual occupation, or would have obtained 
had he continued to be so employed. 

There is a proviso to the effect that after 
the lapse of such an interval from the date on 
which an insured person becomes unemployed 
as, in the circumstances of the case, is reason- 
able, employment shall not be deemed to be 
unsuitable by reason only that it is employ- 
ment of a kind other than employment in the 
usual occupation of the insured person, if it is 
employment at wages not lower and on condi- 
tions not less favourable than those observed 
by agreement between employees and em- 
ployers or, failing any such agreement, than 
those recognized by good employers. 

It is considered that in the circumstances of 
this case five months constitutes a reasonable 
lapse of time, after which employment should 
not be deemed to be unsuitable by reason only 
that it is employment of a kind other than 
employment in the usual occupation of the 
claimant, as it allowed the claimant adequate 
opportunities of obtaining employment which 
was in keeping with her training and experi- 
ence The claimant has not shown good cause 
for failure to apply for the employment which 
was notified to her, and which is considered 
to be suitable. 

CU—C 6 


(April 12, 1944) 


Dental assistants employed in dentists’ offi- 
ces and who had no special training at a recog- 
nized institution teaching nursing as a profes- 
ston, and dental nurses who had no professional 
experience as a nurse in the ordinary meaning 
of that term, claimed that they were in 
excepted employment; HELD: Dental assis- 
tants and dental nurses who had no previous 
experience in nursing, who did not graduate 
from an accredited School of Nursing and who 
were not probationers undergoing training for 
employment as professional nurses for the 
sick, are not professional nurses for the sick, 
nor probationers undergoing training for em- 
ployment as professional nurses for the sick, 
and are therefore insurable. 


(DECISION 


This is a reference to the Umpire under 
Section 49 of the Act of a question submitted 
to the Commission for decision pursuant to 
Section 46 of the Act. | 
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The applicant, Mrs. A, is employed by Dr. B, 
Dentist, of X, and she describes her duties as 
“constant assistance at the dental chair in all 
operations; sterilization and care of dental 
instruments; taking and developing of dental 
X-rays; and laboratory work”. In addition 
to the duties outlined by the applicant, it is 
understood that dental nurses and assistants 
usually attend to telephone calls, look after 
accounts and assist in maintaining the tidi- 
ness of the dental office. It would appear 
that the applicant has had no _ professional 
experience as a nurse in the ordinary meaning 
of that term and no special training in a recog- 
nized institution teaching nursing as a pro- 
fession, and officers of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission expressed the opinion 
that the applicant was engaged in insurable 
employment within the meaning of the Act 
and required that contributions be made in 
respect of her employment by Dr. B. aie 

The applicant was not satisfied with that 
opinion and formally submitted to the Com- 
mission, for decision, under Section 46 of the 
Act, the question whether her employment is 
such employment as to make her an insured 
person. Pursuant to Section 49 of the Act the 
Commission referred the question to me for 
decision. 

Section 13 of the Act is in. the following 
terms: 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act, all per- 
sons who are employed in any of the employ- 
ments specified in Part I of the First Schedule 
to this Act, not being employment specified as 
excepted employments in Part II of that 


Schedule shall be insured against unemployment 
in manner provided by this Act.” 


The first point to which attention must be 
directed is whether the employment is 
described by Paragraph (a) of Part I of the 
First Schedule and there seems to be no room 
for doubt that this is the case, and, the appli- 
cant raises no question in this regard. 

The next point for determination is whether 
or not the employment is described in Part II 
of the First Schedule which lists the excepted 
employments. The relevant paragraph is Para- 
graph (h) which sets out as one of the excepted 
employments— A 

“Employment as a professional nurse for the 


sick or as a probationer undergoing training for 
employment as such nurse”, 


Each and every one of the words in this 
exception must be carefully weighed in order 
to appreciate the true meaning of the excep- 
tion considered as a whole. 

Briefly, then, the question I must decide is 
the following—Is the employment of the appli- 
cant “employment as a professional nurse for 
the sick” within the meaning of Paragraph (h) 
mentioned before? 
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The words “for the sick” necessarily limit 
the group of nurses covered by the exception 
and the word “Professional” necessarily re- 
moves practical nurses from the exception. 
The words “professional nurse for the sick” 
might not limit the field sufficiently were it 
not for the words which follow, i.e., “or as a 
probationer undergoing training for employ- 
ment as such nurse”. The word “probationer” 
in relation to nursing has acquired a fairly 
definite meaning and that is—a person who is 
training at an accredited school of nursing 
operated in conjunction with a hospital or 
some other recognized institution. 

On carefully reviewing this exception in its 
context in relation to the purpose of the Act, 
I am satisfied that the exception contained in 
Paragraph (h) of Part II of the First Schedule 
means professional nurses working at their pro- 
fession as such. To establish professional stand- 
ing the applicant must be in a position to sub- 
mit evidence of graduation from an accredited 
school of nursing operated in conjunction with 
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a hospital or some other equally conclusive 
evidence of professional status. Further, to 
come within the exception the applicant must 
show that she is engaged in the practice of 
her profession. 

In this case I find that the applicant had no 
previous experience in nursing prior to her 
employment by Dr. B; she had not graduated 
from any accredited school of nursing; she 
had not been a probationer undergoing train- 
ing for employment as a professional nurse, 
and, consequently, I find that her employ- 
ment is not described by Paragraph (h) of 
Part I of the First Schedule and that her em- 
ployment was “such employment as to make 
the person engaged therein an insured per- 
son” within the meaning of Section 13 of the 
Act and Paragraph (a) of Section 46 of the 
Act. 


Ottawa, April 12, 1944. 


(Sgd.) Lucien Cannon, 
Umpire. 


Industrial Accidents in Ontario 


HE Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario have issued a state- 
ment showing accident and compensation 
figures for the first six months of 1945, com- 
pared with the same period in 1944. 

The figures show a slight decline in the 
total number of injuries reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, as com- 
pared with the previous year, but an increase 
in the number of fatal cases and in the total 
compensation paid. 

The figures are as follows:—Total injuries 
reported, 1944, 61,245; 1945, 59,443. Fatal 
cases included in total, 1944, 175; 1945, 239. 
Total compensation and medical aid awarded, 
1944, $6,423,032.58; 1945, $6,720,603.78. Medical 
aid costs in above figures, 1944, $992,141.40; 
1945, $1,018,126.38. 

In June, 1945, there were 9,717 accidents 
reported by industry to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario, including 36 fatal 
cases. In that month the awards by the 
Board totalled $1,225,254.23 of which $184,- 
583.62 were for medical aid. 


Accident Prevention 


The basic principles of education for safety 
were summed up in a recent issue of the 
Associations’ monthly bulletin, as follows:— 

1. Discover the basic causes of accidents by 
careful clinical investigation. 

2.'Make the program of safety education 
fit the individual. 

3. Test the effectiveness of the educational 
program. 

4. Make 
safety. 

5. Provide a continuous safety 
giving all workers their places. 

6. Give attention to group morale. 

7. See that the proper introduction of the 
worker to the job is coupled with adequate 
training on the job. 

8. Pay attention to the factors of age, 
inexperience, physical condition and_ suit- 
ability for the job. 

9. Give attention to general work attitudes, 
to bad habits, and to unsafe practices, as 
well as emotional conditions. . 

10. The job is never done. 
afford to relax your efforts. 


work conditions conducive to 


program, 


You cannot 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


Retehte received in the Department of 
Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of June, 1945, as reported by em- 
ployers.—Industrial employment throughout 
the Dominion was in smaller volume at June 1 
than at May 1. This recession at June 1, 
although slight was, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, without parallel in the 
experience of the last 25 years. 

The index number at May 1 was 175-5 and 
that of June 1 was 175-3. The index at June 
1, 1944, was 180-5 and at June 1, 1948, it 
stood at 181-2. 

The Bureau’s report was tabulated from 
15,328 firms with a combined working force 
of 1,790,072 men and women as compared with 
1,791,799, or a decrease of 0-1 per cent from 
May 1. 

Employment in manufacturing showed a 
fairly large contraction, the co-operation estab- 
lishments releasing over 8,000 employees. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries, log- 
ging showed a contra-seasonal loss of nearly 
1,400 workers, partly as a result of unfavour- 
able weather conditions. Mining operations 
also declined, but no general change was shown 
in services and trade. Additions to staffs were 
reported in communications, transportation and 
storage, and construction and maintenance. 
In each case, these gains were seasonal in 
character. 

The per capita earnings in the nine leading 
industries stood at $32.16, as compared with 
$32.58 at May 1, and $31.83 at June 1, 1944. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
during June, the number being 10,857 as com- 
pared with 8,825 in May and 3,226 in June, 
1944, 


Report on employment conditions, July, 
1945.—The sharp downward trend in the 
manpower needs of Canadian industries which 
was evident during the previous month con- 
tinued throughout July. Employment Offices 
reported that the demand for workers totalled 
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127,742 at July 19; this was 8,231 less than the 
number required four weeks earlier. However, 
the supply of available workers, as indicated 
by the number of applicants registered at 
employment offices but not yet referred to 
specific jobs, continued to rise and at July 20 
totalled 49,544, an increase of 3,609 during the 
month. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies, 
and Placements, June, 1945.—Reports re- 
ceived from the Employment Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission during 
the four-week period June 1 to June 28, 1945, 
showed a slight decrease in the daily average 
of placements in employment when compared 
with the preceding four weeks and a greater 
decline when compared with the four weeks 
June 2 to June 29, 1944. The most noteworthy 
changes under the first comparison were a gain 
in construction and a loss in forestry and 
logging. Under the second comparison small 
gains were recorded in construction, forestry 
and logging, and fishing, hunting and trapping, 
but all other industrial groups showed losses 
the most pronounced being in manufacturing, 
services and trade. During the period under 
review there were 189,782 vacancies reported, 
191,749 applications for employment and 
121,585 placements effected in regular and 
casual employment. 





Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members decreased slightly to 0°5 at the close 
of the quarter ended June 30. At the end 
of the previous quarter the percentage was 
0-7 and at the end of June, 1944, was 0°3. 

The June, 1945, figure was based on reports 
received from 2,238 local labour organizations, 
having a total membership of 414,150. 


Total employment in Canada.—A_pre- 
liminary estimate of Canada’s total manpower 
distribution made by the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch of the Department of Labour 
indicates that at April 1, 1945, 4,296,000 
persons 14 years of age and over were gain- 
fully occupied, of whom 3,246,000 were in 
non-agricultural industry, including 901,000 in 
war industry. In addition there were 762,000 
persons in the Armed Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1945, as 
Reported by Employers 


pRebetaiet employment throughout the 
Dominion was in smaller volume at June 1 
than at May 1. Although the decline was 
slight, involving the release of only 1,727 per- 
sons, it is particularly interesting for the reason 
that a recession at June 1 is without parallel 
in the experience of the last 25 years. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated infor- 
mation from 15,328 firms with a combined 
working force of 1,790,072 men and women; 
as compared with 1,791,799 in their last return, 
there was a decrease of 0-1 per cent, which 
lowered the index number, on the 1926 base, 
from 175-5 at May 1 to 175-3. at the date under 
review. The index at June 1, 1944, had been 
180-5, and that at June 1, 1948, 181-2. With 
these exceptions, the latest index is higher 
than at any other June 1 of the record, exceed- 
ing by 55 per cent that of 113-1 at June 1, 
1939. After correction for seasonal influences, 
the adjusted index at June 1 showed an 
important decline, falling from 182-2 at May 1 
to 175-3 at the date under review; the latter 
figure coincides with the unadjusted index. 
Employment in manufacturing showed a 
fairly large contraction, the co-operating estab- 
lishments releasing over 8,000 employees. A 
minor falling-off had been indicated at the 
same date of last year, when employment in 


this industrial group was at a much higher 
level. A decrease at June 1 is at variance with 
the usual seasonal movement in the early 
summer. Animal food, lumber and pulp and 
paper plants showed noteworthy improvement 
at the date under review, and there were 
smaller gains in certain other branches of 
manufacturing. On the other hand, curtail- 
ment in war production considerably reduced 
activity in non-ferrous metal, chemical and 
iron and steel factories. 


Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging showed a contra-seasonal loss of nearly 
1,400 workers, partly as a result of unfavour- 
able weather conditions. Mining operations 
also declined. No general change was shown 
in services and trade, while additions to staffs 
were reported by firms in communications, 
transportation and storage, and construction 
and maintenance. In each case, these gains 
were seasonal in character; those in the last 
two divisions were on a scale decidedly below 
average, according to the experience of past 
years. 

Payrolls 


The firms co-operating in the monthly sur- 
vey at the beginning of June disbursed the 
sum of $57,461,926 in salaries and wages for 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparjson with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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services rendered in the week preceding, which 
had contained Victoria Day, observed as a 
holiday in some centres. The latest aggregate 
was less by 1:5 per cent than that of $58,315,- 
367 reported in the eight leading industries 


at the first of May; the reduction was due in - 


part to the loss of working time on the holiday, 
but the release of workers in the higher-paid 
industries, and the increased employment of 
those in the lower-paid divisions, were also 
contributing factors. The average earnings 
per employee fell from $32.55 at May 1 to 
$32.10 at June 1, as compared with $31.80 at 
June 1, 1944, and $30.98 at the same date in 
1943. In the last 12 months, there has been 
a decline of 1-9 per cent in the index of aggre- 
gate payrolls, accompanying that of 2-9 per 
cent in the number in recorded employment. 

When the figures of employment and pay- 
rolls in financial institutions are included, the 
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survey shows that the total number in recorded 
employment in the nine leading industries at 
June 1 was 1,856,871, as compared with 1,858,- 
450 at the beginning of May. The weekly pay- 
roll fell from $60,556,528 at that date, to 
$59,709,558 at the beginning of June. The per 
capita earnings in the nine industries stood 
at $32.16, as compared with $32.58 at May 1, 
and $31.83 at June 1, 1944. 

In the four-year period for which payroll 
data are now available, the number of persons 
in recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups has shown an increase of 
14-8 per cent, while the aggregate weekly earn- 
ings of those workers have risen by 438-3 per 
cent, and the average earnings, by 27-1 per 
cent. Including finance, the gain in employ-. 
ment from June 1, 1941, to June 1, 1944, 
amounted to 14:7 per cent, that in payrolls, 
to 42-7 per cent, and that in the per capita 


TABLE 1-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Per 
Capita -—————__—_—_—_—_—__|_ Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 
ANA ATOR No i lta eae | Cae OR a ao 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26-32 
1 Bo RN) DEA ee FS MB NS Ma Teh Yen Ay WB Dek ets RA AD 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
BAT SVL rite RNa ARS RS etm aCe Foe ar ea Veto eet a 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-53 
7410) 39 Ul Re PUT BAA ES WN er MiP ne Rn ay PRG gy 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
1 EN i) are Bee ie Fp tte URIs Ki ote er oS eo 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
UO TY We ePID EPUB AN AL Tie PR RSC a IE sath ce) 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
CJL 1 atti 8 WPM MEN AEA pear gl MAL ay esl Bee BA irene (8 el 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
Pee le EN EE UAE i) et AR Re a eet 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
FES) 01S ot OR RA ERE GAY EP NS LL REE A Bieyin cl 117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
DCR WD cre eile Si tao site Re cold teue enc se aT ten ew) a 118-6 137-8 29°51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
NOVELS Are Ld sla yak CCU POeG rn ete ret arat otamcanisre cal ac 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
MISO SLE tne aie che ric ole OMAN one Meee rete aT Rte 122-1 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
Sam LOSS ete iss sadn ia to tae cle tesa terol es 120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
3 iL4 oii Uae a AR PUNOU Die sie ies poem Ae ne er les A ida 118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
BWA REINS Mato RMR Raa S take Mas Ip 118-6 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
aXe 05 2 4 Od Gove NIA Seem Ce ie id rt Li) 118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
May Mele aoecioce be kes aa cea A PR TN aU ea armel ga 116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
FUN Pe od cdc tone > MONOID Ciel Stans Meare ee 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
TOURS SOA ier MIR DA SNS Ne eR ys Ak do oe tl a ae 120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
NY gaia | Sp On OR A EGON nc MR MMI Ades 2 alle SRR, 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
Hye) 8) FS LS ea MMR Se Nel Wl ete ed Je Sa 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
OL Sit WAG Aerie ra Main NEA Pi ay SAL Me a os Bi 122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171.9 32-37 
INOW te ss cs eae Nene Ue aU AE pe Ree U2 123.4 152-0 31-60 137-4 UP bint 82-62 
1 Yee TL IR GP SMSO is a SRE UA UN dd oll 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
AE Ta agente WA Ce © cai vee nish ra een cain RA NUNC Et 1 AU 121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
| 8 Bid ade API TL I PUY OS Dae I A iar Ss EY 119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
pW aes UE ne oepUa ny eae Ane / I bey UR ne ETS Ay Nan 118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
oh 0) 31 Wn VIIa Ra ies Pia hans VEGA SmaI DRI A PUEELIR AL VAS | eo a 118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
Fe bcd dee iS AMSG RAMU BNI CIE eS lich ARAL 116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
AES Tat: il Raed PAS Dirt) Af PNB NATUR OPN C4 Pf ia 118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32°64 
Filey ee Fikret a a eee Se Sree SET RT a es 120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
FN GS Us ar ayers RP eh i ME te TSE Rag ie Bed MSO IC OC 120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
CTO 3A) Diet A Ai ma IM noa an | he omy ean UMN Ca, 2 Ua Ue 121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
Oey USHA RAS Rl SRE) ener ried IMS, Lolarl as Ae 120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
I), ey 2 ek Se aint ih yal weeds SACO NE Bel te a 120-4 151-0 82-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
DOC WLS sehr ce Sic ce eee tains setae ee ela cleennal: 121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
TATA IL OAD. bis cio oe torche cee Sloe ecse aie loinc CLO MEE 118-1 138-1 $30-10 126-6 147-1 $30-22 
MODs kee here iso ohcloti oydiose ice Madre cee lemon mete 117-2 146-4 32 15 128-0 162-€ 33-06 
BEARD ete ce cals oa. nls hint nia ai> famines aioe cies ele: 116-7 148-8 32-81 127-6 164-7 33-56 
DEI PL a ict sls ed sieichs vies e+ c orcuiocnie (on dickens hisieele s 115-8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
MLA Yala see cI Nts ee hittert Sinals sp digteloiew sie kia ure 2 114-9 145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33°59 
UNO le ehrea te sea eiias aavniccstee A ROA os 114-8 143- 32-10 124-4 157-4 32-89 
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figure, by 26-2 per cent. The explanation pre- 
viously given for the much greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in the numbers em- 
ployed may again be stated: (1) the concen- 
tration of workers in the heavy manufacturing 
industries, where rates of pay are above the 
average and, in addition, there has been a 
considerable amount of overtime work, (2) the 
payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
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more than one occasion before their incorpora- 
tion in the basic wage rates as from Feb. 15, 
1944, (3), the progressive up-grading of em- 
ployees gaining experience in their work, and 
(4) the payment of higher wage-rates in a 
large number of cases. ; 

The effect of wartime demands upon indus- 
try has been shown in particularly marked 
expansion of employment and payrolls in fac- 
tories, in which the rate of acceleration during 
the period of observation has been decidedly 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at June 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, as at June 1, 1945 and May 1, 
1945, with (Comparative Figures for June 1, 1944 where Available, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Index Numbers of 





No. of Aggregate |Per Capita Weekly S68 A, 
Em- Weekly Harnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Fe eral Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 

eporte at ——_——$———____—— 

at June 1, June 1, June | May | June} June| May | June} June! May | June 

1945 1945 1, 1945]1, 1945]1, 1944]1, 1945}1, 1945)]1, 1944/1, 1945/1, 1945)1, 1944 

$ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces.................-- 138,839 | 4,191,400 
Prince Edward Island............... ool 64,301 
INO VATS CONIaMae eerie Wels cicfeletn sl olsls ee 80,488 | 2,546, 582 
News Bruns wiCK aasiinctiis eee oles es 55, 840 1,580, 517 
Qibebechasdae chet vests Ses ae sie Hs 549,939 | 17,121,503 
OM aAvIOM accesses sree eein e's 740,588 | 24,166,465 
Prairie Provinces..............--.-+6- 196,150 | 6,291,058 
Mian iGo bs eae tants aaa iere al evate sola iets 90, 867 2,902,135 
Gas katenewalae sce ssccasie cn aleaielst=: 39, 257 1, 203, 338 
PR Der baton wunciaatsters atareiis ayes e)sie)s ese aut 66,026 | 2,185,585 
British Columbia..................-.. 164,556 | 5,691,500 
CANAD AR oii. cPeislorsrsvete, stele 1,790,072 | 57,461,926 
(b) Cites 
Montrealeswcustaicd ote aun aras sl talelor cherscste's 272,459 8, 781, 250 
Quebeo City oi he nges idee ececlees ae ae" 33,549 | 1,033,475 
RG LON LOM eee tole Srteern arate ervey ska ehstate 3: ots, ere" 246, 240 8,076, 609 
QE Wa eich aid ate cir sicjoit Pacis eiew ete stele 2117 612,320 
Reerrinil CON ses eee ra eae ah suche oie eles: ade alters 58, 124 1, 881,221 
Warmdsor acts cc Getta ait He le etnete sist 37,212 1,480, 502 
Wann peg: sec stoeinv cers the sists ie o1siafs oiatel~nietei'siars 59,058 1,724, 782 
ViaNCOUVED esse seid e eae se clelteies cle sors 82,308 | 2,744,462 
ED arti xenon cote cre aa) s erate apetete eiessle’ ate’ 24,903 771,958 
SEL ols Meee eee ea a eiekk ote Slee mb cle e's 14,001 417, 857 
Sherbrooke vas oe seas op oloctaee cicte sets 9,294 245, 512 
Tihreenhtiiviersta. dace cies © 6 fe eislere> ele ae 11,471 335,499 
Waite hener-Water loot ees. os te vice cele siete 16,492 491,301 
Pion On potas cet e senate celae: siete ate» 20, 704 623,371 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 14, 296 497,515 
Regina ie eaten Beek sias oles foo o\e she 10,101 279,369 
Saslcatooneemee anaes ese eee siteisiersies as «01s 6, 156 160, 208 
GEG NE dbo iAonesolosenoannousede RO oone 17, 623 559, 363 
LD alot aOonodes oo one comune Gone aeae 16,605 486, 367 
IWHOEOL IG ae ero crete crater alls elsisleye sto ecersie ote, 14, 584 479,431 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

MantHACbUrINg sects ccs cies sisfeleiel a's + «5 615 1,097,081 | 36,078,179 
Durable: G OOdS'yactss.cttinpischd< is ates 570,650 | 20,408, 625 
INon-Durable Goodsy... oe a.skescn- 18: 507,586 | 14,973,679 
Electric Light and Power............ 18, 845 695, 875 
LOSERS sae dca Wanna On ODD OUOCOOROOD 60, 700 1,622,526 
Minin gaye ies ett ioe areca) se ons or 68,099 | 2,587,897 
OMMIMUNLCALIONS meee canis ran se ateteleia« 30, 960 977,631 
UR ANSPOLPALION deter iaelete aol siaeie ees ois a! 101 162,617 | 6,231,592 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 132,102 | 3,937,176 
Gar Vices mice ace eisisls ool ofaitic cla saraccrascer 50,399 988, 240 
TP rAd ett aee Se en Tio eee eels 188,114 | 5,038,685 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,790,072 | 57,461,926 
Finance ions fore Rea cece satel oe 5s wane 66,799 | 2,247,632 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,856,871 | 59,709,558 








Ae Shs classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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greater than that in the non-manufacturing 
industries generally; the index of employment 
in manufacturing has risen by 24-4 per cent 
in the last four years, and that of payrolls 
has advanced by 57:4 per cent, proportions 
decidedly exceeding those given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph for the eight and the nine 
leading industries as a whole. The factors 
mentioned above as influencing the general 
trends have had an even greater influence in 
the case of manufacturing. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
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out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in the industry 
is of course also an extremely important 
factor. 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


oa oe ee 








o8 3) 
a i eeepc | ee e 
re fas} Q 
Z 25 | ses | Fs BS 
< Ss Ors oS OR 
oO =o |e | Aan yaaa) 
Sune. g 133-1929: ck 122-2 OM BASS Eales ciated eee oe ee meee 
June 193028 ss. 116-5 APACE. BART MY ra Re a a Re 
JUNE LAO sT hee 103-6 RODS 2a Meaeenme | Meee UIRS ply. | in 
une el antOs2 yey 89-1 OG Ei ee eaien| ee eh Rey tals cae! Ld 
Jute lls =1933) ea 80-7 SQ Sits MeN inet n uc hwy |b ee 
June Dy 19345... 20). 96-6 NST Ue ela ae-t Salih cy | ae 
Agere: iil SOR ames a 97-6 Gi GAR Myst aewe rere. aie. hg 
June Vee OS Rene. 102-0 10S 45 |help ie alo pee 
Jeane SET G3 7. eee 114-3 122-0 82-0 | 124-4 121-4 
Jime t AP ANO88 Ne, soe 111-9 110-9 82-0 122-5 98-6 
Jue wae 1 SO ee ee 113-1 108-4 94-4 120-6 94-4 
June 15 194005082 120-9 117-0 90-7 128-8 104-2 
Janet Wo G4a i Ne 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134-9 
Junews Wit 1042 171-7 166-1 107-0 185-2 145-9 
June? dhe 1943 ye 181-2 175-3 108-3 195-5 153-7 
Junew ie 1944 eee 180-5 | 178-2 133-6 197-4 156-4 
Subtyt Ue1944 bone 183-5 187-8 136-7 | 205-5 168-5 
Aigh yale 1044 Teenie. 184-3 185-8 138-0 | 200-7 169-8 
Sept.rd 19447, 185-5 184-5 134-4 199-2 168-8 
Octaaibni Oda Poi. 183-3 189-1 188-8 | 205-7 171-5 
INGOvin 1 L044 ae eed 183-8 187-1 132-3 | 204-5 168-3 
Weety i, 1944.25 ek 185-7 191-8 133-5 | 210-4 171-8 
Jarre U1 G45 se tenes 180-4 182-5 123-2 187-9 179-3 
Bein Ly 1945 sees 178-9 179-9 123-7 192-4 167-6 
Manne les1945 00 r o 178-2 179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 
Aprile 19452) 22. 176-9 180-5 121-0 | 192-3 169-2 
Mayet ly "1945 sa) be 175-5 183-1 113-9 196-7 170-1 
June 1945 ie et, 175-3 181-0 | 121-8 191-9 170-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas at 
June 1, 1945,...... 100-0 7-7 1 4-5 3°7 








G 
oo 
5 
8 Fs 2.8 £ 8 oy ag 
© $ a5 = A 3 2S 
3 Si = Ss a = RO 
So fo) mA, = QD =a nak) 
MUS |e OG igh. 190-41 as ee We eee Ie eu 117-5 
PAS) 1) LIB Raley ule eu ne ee 113-3 
1043, 104 OG 108-3 edo lick eae eee 97-9 
BOS TRO OE BONS t heeds Ae e Vere ut Mel © gee 83-7 
P08 ORBLEBON, SB Tan yl ee Catia i 76-2 
QO 40) | LOSER SDB hl dts Oat Lome 89-1 
93-3, NOL Gl. 9 00-9.4.c:2 4c.) ho... caida! 96-6 
G0 SW LOE: Gt WOT 1a. deed ol oe Ok eae 102-2 
113-6 | 118-8] 99-3] 97-4] 103-9] 99-4] 1192-2 
120-4 | 112-5] 97-0] 93-7] 100-2] 100-1 105-1 
121-0 | 113-6] 101-0] 95-6] 105-1 | 106-4] 106-6 
123-0 | 126-6] 107-4] 102-9] 113-0] 110-8] 112-0 
157-3 | 161-9 | 128-3 | 124-7] 127-4 | 134-5 134-9 
182-8 | 178-5 | 137-4] 133-0] 132-0| 147-9 161-9 
197-8 | 182-9] 138-5] 136-2] 132-1 | 146-4] 187-6 
194-3 | 182-1] 145-2] 141-6] 138-3 | 155-3 183-6 
195-3 | 185-1 | 148-4] 144-0] 143-2] 158-5] 187-5 
197-7 | 185-0] 151-6 | 145-5 | 148-1] 163-3 185-7 
200-0 | 186-5 | 150-3 | 143-3] 145-5 | 164-0] 188-1 
193-8 | 185-9 | 148-0] 142-1 | 140-1 | 162-1 185-6 
196-7 | 185-9 | 148-1 | 143-9] 141-8] 158-5] 182-5 
197-6 | 188-0 | 151-9] 147-3] 145-3 | 163-2] 182-5 
191-1 | 184-2] 149-2] 145-0] 141-1] 160-9 173-9 
189-1 | 184-3 | 145-3] 142-4] 134-8] 156-5] 172-0 
188-5 | 184-2] 141-2] 137-6] 130-9 | 153-3 | 172-0 
185-2 | 183-0 | 141-2 | 137-3.) 182-2] 153-2 | ~173-0 
184-9 | 180-1 | 139-3] 135-2] 132-0] 150-3 | 172-4 
184-3 | 178-9 | 141-8] 137-6] 136-5 | 151-6 | 175-5 
30-7 | 41-4 11-0 5-1 2-2 3-7 9-2 


er a AN eee ee 


Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Se ee 























Industries 1 Relative June 1 May 1 June 1 ~June 1 
Weight 1945 1945 1944 1940 

Manufacturing... 2.2.0... oc. cen ccs ccc cence ene ces ecesecces 61-3 209-0 210-6 223-1 129-2 
Animal products—edible............20c eee e eee eee e eee eees 2-5 218-6 207-9 226+1 148-0 
Fur and products). /...... eee. cc cccc ect nmecccsecseseecices 2 141-0 140-5 125-9 120-7 
Teather and Products... tcc s es nis docs cs le em iad anne 1-6 140-1 140-7 137-1 116-8 
BOOtsanGisnOese ee ete sre ptan soc creicle vleterereto eres): 1-0 128-2 129-2 126-3 113-0 
Lumber prodwecteey 2.0. c2 Salas ds eke ive ables bela Claiicg oi 3-8 124-9 120-3 120-9 97-5 
Rough and dressed lumber...........-2++eeeceeeeeeereees 2-1 104-7 97-6 99-2 91-6 
WUTIIGUTO ee re ee eee ae cis ele oe eee ere el eielors's fel ee Tol} erates ss 7 126-6 126-2 125-3 91-6 
Other lumber products....... Pe SS Oe Oars CAS ee ee 1-0 199-7 200-4 198-3 122-9 
IMusicalnsi bliin CNUs see ct ce aloietepieresisietsclalere) a: nlolal ciel sioloie -03 28-2 27-7 28-8 62-1 
Plant products—edible............. eee e cere e eee eee e cee eees 2-8 155-6 156-8 152-8 121-1 
Pulp and paper products..........ccceesee reser es eneceecees 4-9 141-5 138-1 134-6 117-6 
PulpjanG@ipapencocc che ssiecisew sesso cele ons sae once: ee. 2-2 128-2 122-8 122-5 110-7 
Paper products........- ccc ccc ees e ecco eee ees etecereees 9 213-5 212-4 204-7 141-6 
Printing and publishing..............+--eeeeee cece eeceeee 1-8 134-8 133-3 126-9 118-2 
Rubber products... ........2.0seccccc ent eercccceeccsesceees 1-3 181-1 179-4 164-4 107-5 
Textile PrOdUCtS 1.) (Nels ce ciel ainclel> cla le eo sein ielelels ois sate avelm sielais'« 7-7 157-8 158-8 157-5 144-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth..............2eeceee sect ee ee seeee 2-7 156-9 157-5 156-5 157-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth.............22ceessesecee ro ceees 1-2 107-3 108-3 110-1 121-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth. ...........22e eee e seer eee ceeeee 7 168-4 168-9 167-0 171-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods...........--0-2ss+e-ceeses 7 621-3 617-6 595-5 511-0 
Hosiery and knit goods..............e eee e cece e eee ee ees 1:3 145-5 145-5 148-7 139-4 
Garments and personal furnishingsS.........-++++++-eeeee> 2-8 160-9 162-0 159-3 138-0 
Other textile products...........cecsseceerssccreccccceees +9 170-5 174-0 169-1 133-8 
obaceO eda cae re Se 8 GEA SoS eC TAU EE St DEO ae -6 124-2 135-8 125-5 100-3 
PRO VORA S CI eee a oo hsins tcc nana oad oo ccs HE in Saige oc sear 8 259-2 256-7 241-4 172-9 
Chemicals and allied products..........-.-020eeeeeeseeeees 3-9 550-7 579-2 590-9 192-8 
Clay, glass and stone products. ........-++++seeeeeeeeeeeees “9 138-2 135-8 136-6 106-0 
Electric light and power.........ssescceseerercecnsereceees 1-0 147-8 143-2 140-0 137-5 
Electrical apparatus............0cs cece sere ees cet ete eeteees 2-4 287-5 288-7 329-5 147-3 
Tron andisteel products)..2)J.io-2 22s... cee ween ses see 21-9 286-3 291-6 330-7 126-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......-...-++e+eeeeeee 1-9 242-4 244-1 247-9 158-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..........--- RISC crate 1-3 215-7 217-1 220-6 134-0 
Agricultural implements.............0eeee seer ee eee eeeees 7 142-3 143-4 122-1 91-4 
Land vehielesiandaircratt,......<-ooncseceee ss sci: 8-9 250-3 255-4 302-4 115-3 
IILOMODUMES ANG DALLSs aie doce s. «sisson eles cicle tebe ieeiaisieie 2-3 278-0 278-1 282-7 168-0 
Stee! shipbuilding and repairing.............-eseeeeeeeees 3-5 1, 234-5 1, 251-8 1,497-2 206-2 
Heating appliances: a sasceclscs nee ecko mieie ie eheterici-i- aye} \= e101 3 192-3 193-7 164-1 132-7 
TronmanGisteelitabricationy(ie:ss) acs cetelielelacccreelerreleelele cia 2 9 264-7 274-9 288-9 142-5 
Foundry and machine shop products.......-..+-+++++++5- 6 229-0 231-9 260-1 124-8 
Other iron and steel products.........+-2eeeeeeceeeeeceees 3:8 319-9 328-4 379-5 132-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...........-+0ecececeseseceeeces 3-0 374-0 392-1 453-9 179-2 
Non-metallic mineral products..........---20cccseseeeeeees “9 215-7 214-1 211-4 172-7 
Miscellancotsnnm eee ete eee eee sate chesasiescas 1-1 340-7 345-6 372-4 154-2 
LVI Ye GA psa SHBIG OU UHE SO OHS er Sad SoeUns Seca tate DOnaGnE 3-4 201-1 205-8 176-9 105-2 
ATT CLP i Re nacGe Se oo einc tes pacioarn aRarrs 5 Gora Gc co 7Ancer crt 3-8 144-6 145-7 152-9 166-7 
Con Ae ieee a deaiade aivebate «abcess enciteseresste shake] sueinis ss everehage'» 1-4 92-2 92-7 94-8 86°4 
Metallic oresmee ee eee eine eens oesctevi are ctitis exe elosacersl ne 1-8 247-5 251-6 273-3 354-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......-.--+2+-.2eeee eee -6 163-2 161-0 162-2 145-9 
Communleations. 3.2 5.255. cece. asec ccc eet eee eeet ees 1-7 115-5 112-6 107-8 87-1 
ARS Era eile Gs cnounodsou docs chnuoawsuobacvagounosqobdogmeusr 4 126-8 126-4 128-8 98-2 
Eelephones miei ice sets serait eishols Oo clealeleisie's| sfniete cicionciegelaisieys 1-3 112-1 108-5 102-1 84-0 
IP Pans POrtatiOles see. sss toe to hee oe eo loa see's oselale tlejslc o's 9-1 125-9 124-4 122-4 90-3 
Street railways and cartage.............0s0eeeeseeeeeeeeces 2-7 190-7 188-3 185-4 133-7 
Steam railways ee sic e ie eetaeereie siecle cieleiele oisthiny oiel darsis 96!) « 4-9 107-9 107-0 106-0 77°5 
Shipping and stevedoring. ...2.5..--.: see ee cee sete ne eee 1-5 118-3 115-6 111-7 91-1 
Construction and Maintemance................-....-+-055- 7-4 103-1 98-8 101-3 90-5 
IEMHIG DIN? acon anisomoaGocesownb dosh Gob an SodoeeudEOsuomddost 2-3 90-7 85-5 86-2 68-4 
1EbhI NEN ogonacs 15000 HOtar hoa GeO CODE RO CO GgOCe COUCH DONUT on 2-9 131-8 131-6 132-1 126-1 
TRds i GaN Geshe nets Oe o bein TRO Ri aUaeebaas ac oogecneoboeres cdc 2-2 89-6 82-6 88-1 79-9 
Services ee ee ee ok che Oe oecerchans er algte sual einictiateiel state « 2-8 202-4 202-4 202-2 142-5 
Hotelsiand restaurants acces aes te sictelsiee <= 12's lelole «+/0'slabsre 1-8 201-4 201-6 199-7 135-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)............-sscccerscscescenees 1-0 204-5 204-0 206-6 154-3 
TRO eae tee ee Te eta aa cial a oitate latte Stayer atere alcietete shefetelet ete 10-5 171-1 171-0 161-3 140-7 
Ne Key fail bs ge ie 4h Os oD ET RAG ARE tC OO OE Ot CRO C.O Cooma tie Ot LO 177-4 177-8 168-6 146-2 
Wilko lesale mame esa re eet a bebnny 85 SOS crate Svat cies aeupie e'sierstshszs) = 2-8 155-9 154-5 142-7 126-7 
Fight Leading industries...............-..0-- ee ee eee eens: 109-0 175-3 175-5 180-5 120-9 
RAD BRC Oe areas cate oie eo hey sk sch eres Sesh: shevenenat en) sp vaslodaos 63> l\«, ec subana ten ate | Bale 129-0 128-7 125-4 113-4 
Banksiand crust COM panies: secs celica lseicctelets eetchee + exele sills ole ees ices 133-0 133-1 129-8 106-6 
Prokerage and stock markets...........--sccseccsseeceeee [ones esse ees 178-3 169-9 136-3 189-4 
SURAT CO eee et eu shears he er Achs iasneyelejelers ere |leseleiheiotens al aishe 120-8 120-6 118-7 117-6 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..............-... eee eee eee fe cere cece ees 173-1 173-2 177-8 120-6 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, July, 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and _ Stattstics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The first 
section of the report deals with the Canadian 
labour market by industry groups, while the 
second section gives a more detailed analysis 
of employment conditions by regions. 


Mie requirements in Canadian 
industries continued to decline during 
July, although at a less accelerated rate than 
during the previous month. The demand for 
workers in all industries exclusive of agricul- 
ture totalled 127,742 (94,328 male and 33,414 
female) at July 19; this was 8,231 less than 
the need for 135,973 workers at June 21, four 
weeks earlier. The overall labour situation 
is considerably easier now than at this time 
last year when at July 20, the corresponding 
reporting date in 1944, there was a need for 
154,728 workers. In contrast to the trend 
during May and June, male labour require- 
ments showed little change during the past 
month but the demand for women workers 
declined from 41,033 at June 21 to 33,414 
at July 19. While labour requirements in 
manufacturing, transportation, and the trade, 
finance and service industry groups dropped 
shanply during the month, the extensive build- 
ing program now well underway has greatly 


Net Labour Demand in A 


Sixty-three per cent of the overall labour 
requirements at July 19 was in high priority 
industries where there was a need for 80,879 
workers; this was 1,966 less than the number 
required four weeks earlier. All regions showed 
a marked decline in manpower requirements 
except Quebec where demand rose from 
22,795 at June 21 to 24,334 at July 19. The 
sharp rise in the need for construction workers 
in this region accounted for most of the 
increase. 

Logging 


With the summer cutting season well under 
way, the demand for loggers rose from 6,691 
at June 21 ot 8,277 at July 19. Ontario Region, 
with an increase of 1,553, accounted for most 
of the rise in demand. Many companies, 
presently operating with a minimum of staff, 
are showing concern over the usual loss of 
men during the hot weather. Some assistance 
is being provided by university and high 
school students, both in woods operations 
and in sawmills, but frequently a lack of 


earlier. 


increased the manpower needs of the logging 
and construction industries. Table 1 shows Net 
Labour Demand! by main industry group 


‘and by sex, as at July 19, with absolute and 


percentage change in total demand during 
the, past month. 


Although the supply of labour is still in- 
sufficient there has been an increase in the 
number of applicants registering in local Em- 
ployment Offices during the past month. There 
were 48,872 Unreferred Applicants? at July 20, 
an increase of 3,691 compared with the num- 
ber at June 22, four. weeks earlier; the in- 
crease was largely due to the sharp rise in 
the number of male applicants. Workers re- 
leased by the continuing lay-offs in war plants 


together with the increasing numbers of dis- 


charged Armed Forces personnel are largely 
responsible for. this rise in the supply of avail- 


_ able workers. Further increases in the number 


of applicants registering for employment may 

be expected as workers are transferred from 

war to civilian production. 

1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting un- 
confirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file 
in employment offices as at the date indicated. 

' Unconfirmed Referrals are applicants who have been 
referred to a specific job by an employment office 
and notification has not been received from the 
employer as to whether the person has been placed 
or rejected. 

2 Applicants who have not been referred to specific 
jobs as at the date indicated. 


and B Priority Industries 


skill and physical strength limits their use- 
fulness. 
Mining and Primary Smelting 


Manpower requirements of mining, primary 
smelting and refining industries totalled 6,033 
at July 19 as compared with 6,312 one month 
However, while there was some 
slackening in demand in. most of the in- 
dustries in this group, there was a sharp rise 
in the demand for labour in gold mines; in 
Quebec demand increased from 88 to 273 in 
the four-week period. The shortage of skilled 
miners continues: in all regions and in some 
areas has resulted in reduced output. Every 
effort is being made to induce experienced 
miners, discharged from the armed forces, 
to return to the mines as they constitute the 
only source of supply at the present time; in 
some regions their return has already effected 
slight improvement. The coal mines are still 
urgently in need of certificated miners, but 
practically no experienced workers are avail- 
able. . 
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TABLE INET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, ASAT JULY 19, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 


Change from 
June 21, 1945 








Industry Male 
Absolute | Percentage 
| fm 
A and B Priority Industries— 
Logging— 
Pulpwoodswsessec suse OSS SA Te Pe 3,408 +279 + 8-9 
Lumbert di aerials steiets ieee Sastarst wie: ealtetemrersa hed. s 4,095 +1, 322 +47-5 
Other Logging ed sise meter «cx veeoren' sori 49 pe aa erteiets Sage + 756 —15 — 1-9 
DOC ee AO ead eine eae el alalatontiopet distal aetertanens « 8, 259 +1, 586 +23 -7 
Mining and Manufacturing— ; 
Goal Mining eee pnt © cate a eae elated ol ebgen sleeps: 1,477 — 77 — 4-9 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
Fromancesteel sae ele ie coast slolidtas a sles ele matatetetric’s 490 — 218 —29-2 
Nacleelteaae ieee ae) thas. Bhave, 3 Staten: “Ot gd ANebey Sail om) 5) « 1,809 — 37 — 2-0 
OtheniBase Nietalse eae acl ote lets aiciexe a) vietave eteeleterster sal aia 1,012 — 128 —11-2 
Other Mining and Oil Producing..............-.+-+--eee8 W175 + 181 +18-0 
(ATL O HEAL GATE RE RYU re Ue he lanl Gike ons Sereda ec atyeeeietes 1, 879 + 323 +17-5 
Shipbuilding and Repairs...........-..:.eeeeeee cece eeees 1,902 — 502 —20-4 
GunstanGeAmamaunivione 2. sacs eacet a -oe nels ae lsam ate tyres > 792 — 147 —11-5 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles... 904 + 652 + 5-6 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
CGPI CTO) oe ee ey ieaclsle ie cia is Spelsiareteels = eh§isueln atals aisles the/s 3,475 — 73 — 1-9 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment.................-05- 738 + 653 + 5:8 
Other Machinery and Equipment...........-...-ee0eeee- 2, 747 + 336 +13-2 
Chemicalsiand Non=Metallies.o 520. snd: cece ss 6 om yee ae o 1,793 — 464 —17-6 
HOOGURFOCCSOIU Oe nea ar ce Natale ites Eiavelalerelal alate. aiatelalloreie.s s'> 3,729 + 591 +14-1 
MT xt iles ANG shot OC@UCUS c tae deras sick aidstaist< chorwancke <legers tele y's k= 2,294 — 452 — 6:5 
WOGGTEOCUCES HT Rt crate ay oie arate ser atelier olay soles clita a ferat ote ail ayeltale 3,142 — 757 —18-7 
PiiipyancdliPanerttu cite: se etetrc cele siete sie seise tt a siaxs, shehaleral 386 — 331 —40-0 
RUDDER AN CUGeALOCR MIN are oe ee na alaa tie sia alapaltre sieisre iors 932 — 672 —32-0 
Other Manulaccuring’ tes) noel es joe eels ce acai: orereieeie 5) 430 — 102 —13-1 
TOGA ee cca aie cole gee Senalelei Mia sisleie cretversige ss 31,106 —2,424 — 5-8 
Construction. © siiidate aban fee kre Llano sis te ir carseat |e! 7,133 +2, 250 +45-7 
Transportation........ AC op de Ie aR PRINS RA es lana A Pl WWE 7,783 —1,063 —11-6 
Otherteubiiel Witilwies Me. CM Ie Le aed os Sete hct ate vleyouete) Pans — 181 — 9-7 
Public and Professional Service...........2-+seeseessseeces 2,517 —1,009 —17-2 
Trade, Finance and Other Service...........-+0++eseeeeeee 3,901 —1,125 — 8-9 
‘Total A and B Priority Industvies............. 61,812 —1,966 — 2-4 
C and DPD Priority Industries— 
lee ahnty AR Ree BRM tL OHS AE RESO MAINS Yop ettens ceorin ci ome srigese 3, 722 + 77 + 2-1 
Mini Mee tee ieee oe cerettitetee e's s iclersieieralaereslelerele ols sse.0. 1,290 — “71 — 5-2 
Manufactimingren eye veia. fan « Hokl~ -telteiia sete alates © ef seleg.sfs\e « 6,070 —2,765 —17-4 
GOnstructlon epee cle oer ie eee tears e cronies ola ore sieves teleis 9, 153 — 524 — 5:4 
PuUbliciUGilitics tet ere acre aie Site stata Berar aiei sas ale rarel aie ae 455 — 94 —16-0 
TTA aR Gee iceak each iaected so ats teteds: sj elal otenetoliovay 218) leas) (ooh 16s |e 4,238 —1, 269 —16-1 
FinanceranadinsuranGe scale te ae ersten nicieisters sie:slein sieves mele sree 1,336 — 65 — 3-4 
SOx vi Care ee Ue IE ieee am mCH ere | ci vravte tuepelclaVe1a avails ealels Wialeveehelais 6, 252 —1,554 —12-8 
Total C and D Pricrity Industries............. 32,016 —6,265 —11-8 
GRAN DIERG RAL ere. ores acces cent asec eseceles sas si 94,328 —8,231 — 61 





TABLE I].—NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JULY 20, 1945 


nnn 








Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 
Occupational Group —_——— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers.............seee+eeeee: 1,776 358 2,134 2,160 332 2; 492 
Ci eri CaMeVWiGr Ker: sa petcwies oie claret e Seeieas lo ayledeicue’ sid aokaieiieie «| s\orsseimhege= 1, 582 3, 949 5, 531 3, 021 3,736 7,057 
Sales: VOL ers ae Mie uyclo mG bia scatters Suave ls: Mafereie olel a) 4) stauokeiar as 1,988 1,389 3,327 1,870 2, 262 4,132 
Ser viceavy OF erseeee tts. tie hea cheb ithe emake eibtars tele dnl ones iolarets:s SRO 10, 836 14, 811 1, 838 2,329 4,167 
ih eririeli eee ee eee le inves cle Nara sc: a tacelsialesctete Gre 60 — 60 40 = 40 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...........-..0-ssseeceeeees 42, 628 8, 894 51,522 9,208 2,870 12,078 
Textile and: @lothing Workersi.i2 oh . «deeded aoe ose ene oes 1,785 6, 967 8, 752 166 574 740 
Vere G6 om ain did a HAHEI CBSTASCIIC ODOR OLED OODOR CE EOE aac 9,599 — 9,599 137 — 137 
VEIN Grae ee eee oes el Sn ciee teks tava ears ayel ec raiete: s eis] deletage atehe's «6 1,701 — 1,701 144 _— 144 
Gonsticulong WOE kers nice meer. dite Hae kee iaaueat steels elie © 10,279 — 10,279 1,364 — 1,364 
Metalworlcersi ne Cbg s.r IRI) RAN Ns ihe: 5,488 176 5, 664 2,295 903 3,198 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.............---++6- 138,776 1,751 15,627 5, 102 1,393 6, 495 
UWnsloilledayvor corse on tetera ei nicres ecuscicns is avoiece areitr ayer 37, 646 8, 964 46,610 13, 107 5,799 18, 906 
FRG Gk eet roe atic Sete uaiei/> oars Siar ss rabtalaeveteorselad 89,605 34,390 123,995 31,544 17,328 48,872 


Manufacturing 

The labour situation in the high priority 
manufacturing industries continues to im- 
prove as workers released from war plants 
become available for employment in other 
hard-pressed industries. During the four-week 
period from June 21 to July 19, manpower 
requirements in the essential manufacturing 
group dropped from 35,308 to 33,163; a de- 
crease in female labour demand accounted 
for most of this decline. 

Food Processing—Demand for workers in 
the highly seasonal food processing industries 
rose shanply during the month. Plants en- 
gaged in the canning and preserving of fruits, 
vegetables and seafoods are swinging into 
full production at this time. During the 
four-week period from. June 21 to July 19, 
labour demand in this industry group rose 
from 1,355 to 1,710; the Ontario Region ac- 
counted for 70 per cent of this increase. Al- 
though the peak of production in the meat 
packing plants will not be neached until 
later. in the Fall, the pre-harvest run of 
livestock, and the urgent need for meat 
and meat products for both home and over- 
seas markets has caused a substantial rise 
in the demand for workers in these plants. 
Labour requirements in this industry totalled 
1,265 at July 19, as compared with 895 four 
weeks earlier. The marked increase in the 
manpower requirements of meat packing 
houses in the Quebec and Prairie Regions 
was partially offset by a decline in the On- 
tario Region. 

Textiles and Products—Manpower require- 
ments in the primary and secondary textile 
industries remain high although somewhat 
less than four weeks earlier. This slackening 
in demand is largely due to the holiday season, 
when many plants close down in order to 
give their employees an annual vacation. 
Female workers released from war plants are 
still showing some reluctance in accepting 
work in this industry although some place- 
ments are being made as applicants are coming 
to realize the value of stable employment. To 
relieve the acute shortage of skilled workers, 
especially in the Quebec Region, a textile 
training school has been opened at St. 
Hyacinthe, where students are being given 
practical instruction in the use of modern 
machinery and equipment. In the Ontario 
Region, officials of textile companies are 
considering a similar plan. At July 19, the 
overall demand for workers totalled 6,449, as 
compared with 6,901 at June 21, four weeks 
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earlier; the decrease was apparent in all 
regions. In the cotton textile industry labour 
demand showed little change during the 
month; at July 19, there was need for 1,161 
and 1,019 workers in the Quebec and Ontario 
Regions respectively. Labour requirements 
were somewhat easier in the woollen and 
worsted, and knitting mills; demand was 
also slightly lower in establishments manu- 
facturing men’s and boys’ clothing and 
women’s and misses’ outerwear. A continuing 
high demand is anticipated in the textile in- 
dustries as requirements of the domestic 
market are heavy, and Canada has made 
large commitments to UNRRA in the way of 
material and clothing. 


Construction 


The acute shortage of construction labour 
is seriously handicapping the extensive build- 
ing program being carried on this year. The 
demand for workers at July 19 was 7,171 
which represents an increase of more than 
2,000 in four weeks; this rise was entirely in 
the labour requirements for residential build- 
ing, Including Wartime Housing. Demand is 
heavy for all types of skilled as well as un- 
skilled labour; there is am acute shortage of 
carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters and 
plumbers and very few suitable applicants 
are available. Soldiers on furlough have been 
giving valuable assistance and high school and 
university students, acting as helpers, have 
relieved the situation in many localities. Ex- 
perienced construction workers in the Armed 
Forces may now be released on the applica- 
tion of their previous employer to the Indus- 
trial Selection and Release Board. 


Transportation 


In spite of the fact that the movement 
of home-coming troops has placed an _espe- 
cially heavy burden on the transportation in- 
dustry, particularly in the Maritime Region, 
labour demand in this industry dropped from 
9,154 at June 21 to 8,091 at July 19. This 
decrease was largely due to a decline in the 
manpower requirements of steam railways; 
in general there has been a sufficient supply 
of labour for track maintenance although 
some areas are still in urgent need of extra 
gang labourers and section men. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


Labour requirements in the trade, finance 
and service industry group eased slightly 
during the four weeks prior to July 19 to 
stand at 16,457 at that date. The shortage 
of mechanics and repairmen continues, the 
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need for body and fender workers being most 
urgent. While hospitals report a decrease in 
the overall demand for workers many institu- 
tions are still seriously handicapped by the 
shortage of help, particularly kitchen workers 
and ward assistants. Hotels and restaurants 
as well as laundry and dry-cleaning plants are 
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still critically short of labour. High school 
students and teachers who have accepted em- 
ployment in the service occupations during 
their summer vacation period have afforded 
some temporary relief but workers released 
from war plants are still reluctant to accept 
this type of employment. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is 
based on semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices across Canada. The report covers 
employment conditions during the month 
ended July 22, 1948. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Haymaking, almost completed 
in the Saint John Valley, is sti]l in full swing 
in other sections. The continuing call for 
helpers for this harvest has been met by the 
release of 200 soldiers for duty in New Bruns- 
wick, 50 in Prince Edward Island and 275 in 
Nova Scotia. Army personnel assisting when 
off duty, and a fair number of civilians from 
neighbouring centres, have rendered further 
assistance. 


Logging—The exodus of bushworkers to help 
with the crops has greatly curtailed woods 
operations. While the majority of companies 
are short of labour the largest orders now 
being placed are for men to go to the bush in 
the Autumn. 


Coal Mining—Collieries in the Cape Breton 
area are carrying on operations with a short- 
age of approximately 500 skilled miners which 
has resulted in greatly reduced output 
throughout the area. Although every effort 
is being made to induce ex-miners discharged 
from the armed services to return to the 
coal mines, many of those interviewed are 
unwilling to go back to employment at the 
working face. 


Manufacturing—There has been no _ out- 
standing development in the labour situation. 
The most urgent demand for workers still 
comes from the shipyards, all busy on ex- 
tensive repairs; in all, 495 vacancies for ship- 
building labour are listed throughout the 
Maritimes. While skilled machinists are the 
most pressing need in Halifax, helpers will 
also be placed. In. Lunenburg, the award 
of a new contract for the refitting of a frigate 
ensures full employment until November, and 
at Liverpool, naval ship repairs are expected 
to provide work in the local yards for an 
indefinite period; consequently, recently can- 


celled orders for skilled workmen have been 
renewed. 

A dispute and work stoppage at the Tren- 
ton plant of the Eastern Car Company, which 
occurred early in July, was terminated on 
July 16; some 1,000 men affected are now 
back at work on the construction of railway 
cars for Russia. A shortage of material caused 
a temporary lay-off from the shell plant at 
Campbellton; employment for the 116 em- 
ployees affected was found by the local office. 

The most pressing seasonal labour shortage 
was reported from Digby, where local process- 
ing establishments have beem unable to secure 
adequate labour to handle an exceptionally 
large catch of fish. There is also an acute 
shortage of brickyard workers in Fredericton, 
as well as a general scarcity of skilled, semi- 
skilled and heavy labour in Saint John. While 
the demand for skilled operators for the 
textile mills remains unsatisfied, the situa- 
tion has eased somewhat during the holiday 
season. 


Construction—An urgent need for skilled 
tradesmen of all types persists. In addition 
to the extensive program under the Veterans 
Land Act, labour is in demand for private 
home construction. The Halifax office reports 
a great increase in orders for workers since the 
explosion, especially for the restoration of 
schools which were badly damaged. 


Transportation—The labour requirements of 
the railways are being well met. While there 
is little demand for workmen at the Port of 
Halifax, traffic through Saint John is heavy; 
the consequent call for freight handlers and 
longshoremen is being answered locally and 
through clearance orders. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—In most sections the supply of 
farm labour has been adequate to handle the 
hay crop, which has far exceeded earlier 
expectations. Although a shortage of workers 
is reported in more northerly parts where 
haymaking is still in progress, for the most 
part farmers are reasonably well supplied with 
labour. 
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Every available picker is being pressed into 
service to gather an exceptionally heavy crop 
of blueberries in the Lake St. John area. In- 
dustries in the district, already short about 
100 workers, are being even more seriously 
hampered by the general exodus to the berry 
patches; the advisability of closing down all 
local establishments for several weeks is under 
consideration. 


Logging—For the most part river drives 
have been completed, and the majority of the 
men remaining in the bush are working on 
improvements of various sorts. Excessive heat 
has made loggers reluctant to accept employ- 
ment in the woods at this season; proposed 
Summer cutting of lumber and pulpwood has 
suffered in consequence. In the vicinity of 
Dolbeau, operators wll be unable to fill their 
labour requirements until the blueberry pick- 
ing 1s over. 


Mining.—Labour shortages persist in the 
base metal and gold fields. The lack of quali- 
fied machine men presents the most serious 
problem: in the Rouyn area; no relief from 
this shortage is foreseen for some time to 
come. Some gold mines in the vicinity, having 
been granted an “A” labour priority for 
development work, are having greater success 
in meeting their manpower requirements, as 
miners prefer this work and the wages which 
it. affords. 


Manufacturing— Mass lay-offs continue 
throughout the province. Staff reductions in 
war and allied plants are now affecting the 
staffs of sub-contractors also. In addition to 
110 men released from the Quebec arsenals 
earlier in July, another 350 men and 50 
women have been laid off during the pas 
week; the majority of those affected are un- 
skilled workmen, whom: it will be difficult to 
place in other local establishments. The 
Aluminum Company of Canada continues to 
reduce its working staff; since July 8, about 
175 employees have been released from the 
Arvida establishment. The local office at 
Three Rivers reports that between June 1 and 
July 15 upwards of 2,000 people have been 
laid off by various plants in the area, with no 
prospect of placing them locally except in 
casual or seasonal employment. As a: result, 
some hundreds of unemployment insurance 
claims have been filed. 


Montreal shipyards are calling urgently for 
welders; local car foundries, also operating to 
capacity, require many highly skilled riveters. 
One aircraft plant in the area has placed orders 
for 322 craftsmen, including both skilled 
artisans and beginners; orders for the tech- 
nicians have been placed in clearance to 
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Ontario, in an endeavour to secure trained 
workmen recently released from the Victory 
Aircraft and De Havilland factories. 

The seasonal needs of the food processing 
plants, most pressing at this time, are being 
met insofar as possible by the employment of 
students and agricultural labourers in their 
spare time. Flax factories are also shortstaffed 
on account of the haymaking. In spite of the 
many layoffs, there has been little improve- 
mert in the labour situation of the region’s 
textile mills, clothing factories and kindred 
industries. Montreal tobacco plants, too, are 
short approximately 800 girls. 

Constructton—Skilled building tradesmen 
are in extremely short supply everywhere. In 
addition to the Federal housing scheme for 
the erection of veterans’ homes, which will 
utilize the services of a large number of 
tradesmen of all types, extensive private build- 
ing programs are under way. About 200 men 
will be needed on the construction of the 
Joliette-St. Felix highway, recently begun; 
while unskilled labour will probably be secured 
by employing farmers along the route, it will 
be very difficult to find the trained artisans 
required. 

Transportation—Although a few additional 
maintenance men are needed on the railways, 
no serious shortage of such labour exists. 
Notwithstanding an. all-time record for ship 
arrivals at the Port of Montreal during the 
first half of 1945, the manpower supply is 
reported as entirely adequate. 


Ontario 


Agriculture —In. all parts of the province 
much hay is still unharvested. In some in- 
stances, farmers are leaving their hay fields 
to work on wheat now ready for the binder; 
there will be a considerable demand for helpers 
in the harvesting of this exceptionally good 
crop, as well as for the hoeing of oats in 
Western Ontario. Many workers are. stiil 
needed to supplement the labours of nearly 
2,000 prairie harvesters now on Ontario farms; 


negotiations to obtain soldiers on leave and 


under the “farm duty plan” are under way 
In the southwestern part of the province nearly 
800 prisoners of war are being used daily. 

As the flue-cured tobacco crop is two weeks 
behind schedule, harvesting will not be genera! 
before August 20. In the fruit belt, where 
work is slack prior to the peach picking, girls 
from Farm Service Camps and farm com- 
mandos from neighbouring cities have rendered 
invaluable aid. 


Logging —The termination of the river drive 
has brought operations practically to a stand- 
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still. Summer cutting has slowed down during 
the black fly season, and current activities are 
confined for the most part to camp andi road 


building in preparation for Fall and Winter . 


bushwork. In all, present demands for loggers 
for the coming season stand at 4,065 men. 


Mining —While labour shortage at Sudbury 
and Timmins remains unalleviated, some slight 
improvement is noted in the manpower situa- 
tion of the Ontario gold mines, which are 
profiting by current lay-offs from war in- 
dustries, as well as the discharge of members 
of the armed services. 


Manufacturing—There has been slight eas- 
ing of the over-all shortage of heavy labour. 
The foundries are still the most insistent in 
their demands, and the most difficult to 
satisfy; in every part of the province there is 
an immediate need for more moulders and 
heavy labourers to maintain production 
schedules. Tanneries, rubber plants and general 
factories are also calling for physically fit men 
for heavy jobs. In St. Thomas, 100 of these 
labourers could be absorbed immediately. 

The opening of the canning season has 
brought demands for workers of various sorts. 
The Whitby and Bowmanville canneries, 
although well. supplied with female labour, 
have experienced difficulty in procuring men 
for their operations; there has also been a 
serious shortage of men to work on the pea 
pack at Port Hope. However, the Trenton 
office reports that food processing plants in 
that area are better supplied with labour than 
last year, and at Picton, airmen are helping 
during their regular leave. 

In contrast to the persistent demand for 
heavy labour, mass lay-offs of semi-skilled and 
skilled workers are taking place or are pend- 
ing at many war plants where production has 
been curtailed. More than 200 men were 
released from the DIL. plant at Nobel and 
many women from the factory at Ajax. 
Recent cutbacks in munitions production in 
Wallaceburg also have resulted in unemploy- 
ment for 200 or more women, for whom no 
other work is available locally. A two-week 
strike affecting 330 employees of the Inter- 
national Malleable Iron Company in Guelph 
has been settled. Owing to a labour dispute 
at the Midland Steel Works in Detroit, 
approximately 1,400 employees of the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada in Windsor were 
suspended on Juiy 21 for an indefinite period. 

Construction—As the volume of building 
permits issued is increasing daily, demands for 
skilled tradesmen also increase in number and 
urgency. The extremely serious shortage of 
workmen, skilled and unskilled, required for 
work on impending building projects, is caus- 
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ing mot only regional but national concern. 
The Toronto office reports that in addition to 
2,100 vacancies for experienced tradesmen, 
1,500 unskilled labourers are needed in the 
area; very few suitable applicants are avail- 
able to meet thig demand. Carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters, plumbers and roofers are 
eagerly sought by contractors engaged in the 
erection of hospitals, wartime houses and in- 
dustrial buildings in various parts of th2 
province. 

Transportation—A steady demand for rail- 
way maintenance men persists, in spite of the 
considerable number of students temporarily 
engaged on this work. The Sault Ste. Marie 
office reports that the Algoma Central Rail- 
way is urgently in need of husky labourers to 
complete its Summer works program. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Requests for assistance with 
the haymaking have increased steadily in 
many sections. In the Winnipeg area, fully 
qualified tractor men are almost impossible 
to locate; however, in the vicinity of Sas- 
katoon, the demand for such experienced 
workers and also for power machine operators 
is being fairly well met by men from districts 
where little or no harvest is anticipated. 

As there will be no further call for farm 
help in the Medicine Hat district until harvest- 
ing in the irrigated areas begins in September, 
men from this vicinity and around North 
Battleford will probably be transferred’ else- 
where or placed temporarily in other indus- 
tries. The Lethbridge office advises that there 
has been little response to the urgent call for 
haymakers and experienced irrigators; at Cal- 
gary, too, the demand for agricultural labour 
is increasing. 

Logging—Operations in the Lakehead area 
continue on a greatly reduced scale; while 
pulpwood cutters are in continuing demand, 
it is unlikely that there will be many appli- 
cants until late Fall, when the agricultural 
and shipping seasons close. The most press- 
ing need at present is occasioned by the 
shortage of the forestry products essential to 
the coal mining industry; contractors in the 
Blairmore area, engaged in the cutting and 
hauling of logs and props for the collieries, 
are seriously hampered by the lack of man- 
power. ; 

Coal Mining—There has been no abatement 
in labour demand during the. past month. 
The annual two-week holiday has failed to 
ease the shortage in the Edson area, and all 
collieries im the vicinity of Drumheller, re- 
opened after the vacation period, are urgent 
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in their call for certificated miners, on whom 
the employment of unskilled underground and 
surface labourers depends. The Lethbridge 
and Red Deer offices report a similar serious 
lack of skilled and heavy workers, unlikely 
to be remedied until after the harvest. 


Base Metal Mining—All operations through- 
out the region are short of manpower. Ex- 
tensive prospecting and development work in 
the Port Arthur and Kenora areas is creating 
a steadily increasing demand for miners of 
every sort. In the northern Kenora district 
some operators are employing Indians to ad- 
vantage. The Winnipeg office reports that 
the only suitable applicants available are 
men discharged from the armed services, who 
are still accepting work of this kind in fairly 
substantial numbers. 


Manufacturing—For the most part man- 
power requirements are limited to heavy 
labour, which is continuingly at a premium. 
The region’s packinghouses and flour mills, 
creosote plants and foundries share in this 
shortage of husky labourers; no alleviation is 
anticipated until after the harvest. 

The aircraft plant at Fort William and the 
shipyards at Port Arthur are still urgent in 
their call for skilled workmen. The dis- 
trict’s paper mills, too, are very short of suit- 
able labour. While curtailment of contracts 
has resulted in the cancellation of all man- 
power orders from Winnipeg shoe factories, 
the serious shortage of textile workers persists. 

On June 30, the shell division of the North- 
ern Engineering Company at Fort William 
completed a lay-off of 500 men, retaining only 
a skeleton staff of 50; the majority: of those 
affected are gradually being placed elsewhere. 
Of the 495 employees released during June 
by the C. P. Munitions plant at Ogden, the 


Calgary office has made steady progress in 


placing those who have registered for other 
employment. 

Construction—Activities throughout the 
Prairies have reached a wartime high, exten- 
Sive private building has increased labour de- 
mands already heavy for Wartime Housing 
and Veterans Land Act projects. The supply 
of workers to meet rapidly mounting require- 
ments is exceedingly small; lack of materials 
presents a further serious problem. 


Transportation—The call for track main- 
tenance workers has not diminished. Loco- 
motive firemen are also needed by the C.N.R. 
at most main railway points. While there 
have been a fair number of placements for 
bridge and building work in the Calgary area, 
the local office has further orders for 203 
labourers. 
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Pacific Region 


Agriculture—In spite of a poor response to 
the appeal for local volunteers the Emergency 


‘Farm Labour Service has succeeded fairly 


well in its efforts to secure general farm labour 
on the lower mainland and Vancouver Island. 
Temporary shortages arising from the un- 
usually rapid maturing of crops have for the 
most part been met by students on vacation. 
In the Fraser Valley loggers idle on account 
of the fire hazard, and R.C.A.F. personnel sta- 
tioned nearby, helped with the haying and 
pea threshing; men discharged from the 
armed services are lightening the problem of 
dairy farmers in the area. 

The sudden high temperature also brought 
a pressing call for berry pickers, which wag 
met with some difficulty. Twice as many 
women as last year were brought from the 
Prairies to the Fraser Valley, in order to 
handle the picking on a new development: at 
Yarrow. Farmers in the vicinity of Penticton 
are being asked to find temporary work for 
cherry pickers until other fruits are ready for 
harvesting. At Kamloops, Japanese are pick- 
ing tomatoes and vegetables. 

Logging —By order of the Provincial Govern- 
ment Forest Service, camps and sawmills in 
the Vancouver forest area were shut down 
completely early in July. This order, which 
brought enforced idleness to approximately 
8,000 bushworkers, resulted in the suspension 
of all orders for logging labour. However, the 
fire ban has been lifted and an inter-regional 
clearance order for the recruiting of 300 loggers 
from the Prairies is once more effective; while 
this number, if procured, would afford some 
measure of relief, the shortage of bushmen will 
be continuingly acute until the completion of 
the harvest. In the interior of the province, 
whcre no easing In manpower requirements is 
noted, the call for pit-prop cutters to fill 
United Kingdom orders is aggravating an 
already serious shortage. 


Sawmills—Except in the Kamloops and 
Kelowna areas, where only skilled workmen 
are needed, there is a persistingly heavy over- 
all labour shortage unlikely to be alleviated 
until the Autumn. In the New Westminster 
area, not only are many skilled and semi- 
skilled workers needed immediately, but heavy 
unskilled labourers are at a premium. Lack of 
logs and labour has greatly reduced the output 
of shingle and sawmills in the Vancouver dis- 
trict, and similar conditions are hampering 
operations on Vancouver Island. 

Coal Mining—There is no marked change 


in the manpower situation. The annual holi- 
day season is accentuating the dearth of 
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underground labourers and miners at the Elk 
River and Michel collieries, as also in the 
Prince Rupert area. 

Gold Mining—Placer mines are in urgent 
need of additional workers; should these not 
be forthcoming before the end of July, opera- 
tions will have to be deferred until 1946. All 
quartz operators, also, are exceedingly short 
of experienced underground labour. 


Manufacturing —Although the Vancouver 
shipyards are still in the midst of the holiday 
shutdown, many vacancies for skilled workers 
are reported, as well as extensive orders for 
heavy labour; skilled’ artisans are also in great 
demand for the Victoria and Prince Rupert 
yards, but the lack of applicants fitted for the 
work required is general. Founderies and 
engineering shops, as well as the pulp and 
paper mills, have placed orders for all types 
of skilled and unskilled workers. At Trail, 
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high school students and teachers are being 
used extensively to supplement shortstaffed 
maintenance crews in the smelters. 


Constructton—The grave shortage of skilled 
tradesmen persists. While high priority pro- 
jects are reasonably well supplied with 
workers, employers in the lower labour priority 
brackets are faring very poorly. Orders for 
terrazzo mechanics for the Vancouver military 
hospital are being given Dominion-wide clear- 
ance. In Victoria, skilled carpenters, plasterers 
and painters on furlough from the armed 
services are being quickly placed. 

Transportation.—There is still a fairly heavy 
demand for extra gang and sectionmen. While 
the marine service, too, is continuingly short 
of all classes of worker for coastal and deep 
sea shipping, the lack of personnel is not 
critical. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


June, 1945 


EPORTS received from the Employment 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the four weeks June 1 to June 
28, 1945, showed a decrease of 1:6 per cent 
in the daily average of placements effected 
when compared with the preceding four-week 
period May 4 to May 31, and a loss of 18-1 
per cent in comparison with the four weeks 
June 2 to June 29, 1944. Under the first com- 
parison the only noteworthy. changes in indus- 
trial groups were a gain in’ construction and 
a loss in forestry and logging. When com- 
pared with the four weeks of June, last year, 
slight increases were noted in construction, 
fishing, hunting and trapping and forestry and 
logging but all other industrial divisions re- 
corded losses, the most pronounced being in 
manufacturing, services and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as re- 
presented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the National 
Employment Service Offices throughout 
Canada. It will be seen from the graph that 
the trends of the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications took 
downward courses. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 98:9 during the 
four weeks ending June 28, 1945, in contrast 
with 109-5 during the previous four weeks, 
and 111-1 during the four-week period June 2 
to June 29, 1944. The ratio of placements to 
each 100 applications during the period under 
review was 63:3 compared with 70-9 during 


the four weeks May 4 to May 381, 1945, and 
71-5 during the four weeks in June, last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the four weeks 
June 1 to June 28, 1945, was 7,908 in com- 
parison with 7,953 in the preceding four-week 
period and 9,619 during the four weeks June 
2 to June 29, a year ago. The average num- 
ber of applications for employment received 
daily during the period under review was 
7,980 compared with 7,261 in the previous 
period and 8,652 during the four weeks 
June 2 to June 29, 1944. The average number 
of placements made daily by the offices during 
the four weeks ending June 28, 1945, was 
5,064, of which 4,896 were in regular employ- 
ment and 168 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, in comparison with a daily average 
of 5,151 during the previous four weeks. Place- 
ments during the four-week period ending 
June 29, 1944, averaged 6,187 daily, consisting 
of 6,045 in regular employment and 142 in 
casual work. 

During the period June 1 to June 28, 1945, 
the offices neferred 162,941 persons to em- 
ployment and effected a total of 121,535 
placements. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment numbered 117,494, of which 
91,326 were of males and 26,168 females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 
4041. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 137,344 for males and 52,438 


_for females, a total of 189,782, while applica- 


tions for work numbered 191,749, of which 
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142,348 were from males and 49,401 from 
females. Reports for the four weeks May 
4 to May 31, 1945, showed 182,908 positions 
offered, 167,010 applications for employment 
and 118,483 placements effected, while in the 
four weeks ending June 29, 1944, there: were 
reported 230,868 vacancies, 207,653 applications 
and 148,478 placements in regular and: casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices each year from January 
1935, to date: 








PLACEMENTS 
YEAR a 
Regular Casual Totals 
OS SES, ae haa eee 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
NOG bec g ries verc(t siben eee 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
TOS Tames a tvccctels smen eRe 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
POSSE. eee. STE ACR ee 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
LOSGE We rere Uh hae mails 242,962 141, 920 * 384, 882 
Oe ice uence nc ee highs ta 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
QAI eset me atyeoe ie, been 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
DOAZ SER, 2 Saar Eas aaa 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
GY BU basi oris AP Spar ema 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
O84 te PRRs Sere aie ste 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
1945 (26 weeks)....... 766, 041 23,499 789, 540 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 

During the four weeks ending June 28, 
1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Nova, Scotia 
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and Prince Edward Island was 293, compared 
with 266 in ithe previous period and 316 during 
the four weeks terminating June 29 last year. 
There was a daily average of 204 placements 
in comparison with 200 in the preceding four 
weeks and 266 during the period ending June 
29, 1944. A fairly large reduction in manu- 
facturing together with moderate losses in 
trade, construction and services accounted for 
the decline in placements when compared 
with the four weeks ending June 29 a year 
ago. A moderate increase was noted in public 
utilities operation, while the changes in other 
groups were nominal orly. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing 
1,610; services 1,063; public utilities operation 
774; trade 667; construction 497 and mining 
175. There were 3,626 men and 1,144 women 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review, was 236 as compared with 185 
in the preceding four weeks and 276 during 
the perrod June 2 to June 29, 1944. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 158, in comparison with 153 in the 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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previous period and 199 during the four 
weeks ending June 29 last year. Reductions in 
placements from the corresponding period 
last year took place in manufacturing, 
forestry and logging, trade and services and 
gains in construction and public utilities 
operation, all of which were moderate in 
volume. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing 1,137; public utilities operation 
702; services 615; construction 531; trade 
494, and forestry and logging 168. Regular 
placements numbered 2,898 of men and 846 
of women. 
Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
four weeks terminating June 28, 1945; there 
being 2,079 in contrast with 2,383 in the pre- 
ceding period and 2,883 during the four 
weeks ending June 29 a year ago. Placements 
decreased under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 1,333 during the period under 
review, im comparison with 1,499 in the 
previous four weeks and 1,721 during the 
period terminating June 29 last year. A fairly 
heavy decrease in manufacturing supplemented 
by substantial losses in services, and public 
utilities operation and declines of much 
smaller proportions in trade, construction, 
finance and insurance, and mining were res- 
ponsible for the reduction in placements from 
the four weeks ending June 29, 1944. The 
only improvement reported was a fairly sub- 
stantial gain in forestry and logging. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were: manufacturing 
12,693; forestry and logging 5,137; construc- 
tion 4,091; services 4,048; public utilities 
operation 2,450; trade 2,371 and mining 782; 


placements in regular employment numbered. 


26,725 of men and 5,189 of women. 


Ontario 


. Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Ontario during 
the period ending June 28, 1945, showed a 
daily average of 3,337 workers, compared 
with 2,913 in the previous four weeks and 
3,984 during the period terminating June 29, 
1944. Placements registered a daily average 
of 2,049 during the four weeks under review, 
in contrast with 1,838 in the preceding period 
and 2,570 during the four weeks ending June 
29 a year ago. The reduction in placements 
from the corresponding period last year was 
chiefly attributable to a marked decrease in 
manufacturing augmented by substantial de- 
clines in services and trade. In addition, 
losses much smaller in volume were re- 
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corded in forestry and logging, finance and 
insurance, and public utilities operation, but 
these were largely offset by a substantial 
gain in construction. Placements by industrial 
groups numbered: manufacturing 19,810; 
services 9,622; trade 5,437; construction 5,413; 
public utilities operation 5,215; mining 1,139; 
forestry and logging 1,028; finance and in- 
surance 818, and agriculture 610. There were 
36,814 men and 11,4836 women placed in regular 
employment. 

. Manitoba 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the four weeks under review, 
called for an average of 351 workers daily com- 
pared with 405 in the preceding period and 476 
during the four weeks ending June 29 last year. 
Placements were fewer under both comparisons, 
the daily average being 254 in contrast with 
270 in the previous four weeks and 307 during 
the period terminating June 29, 1944. The 
decrease in placements from the four weeks end- 
ing June 29 last. year was greatest in manufac- 
turing. Losses smaller in volume were reported 
in trade and services but were partly offset by 
a moderate gain in construction. The majority 
of placements recorded during the period took 
place in the following industries: services 1,- 
660; manufacturing 1,463; trade 1,021; public 
utilities operation 956; construction 668 and 
mining 126. Placements im regular employ- 
ment numbered 3,586 of men and 1,406 of 
women. 


Saskatchewan 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during the period end- 
ing June 28, 1945, averaged 185 daily in con- 
trast with 175 in the previous four weeks and 
217 during the period terminating June 29 a 
year ago. There was a daily average of 137 
placements compared with 132 in the preced- 
ing four weeks and 154 during the period end- 
ing June 29 last year. Moderate decreases in 
manufacturing, trade and services and a gain 
in construction were the only changes of 
importance in placements when compared 
with the corresponding four weeks of 1944. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
services 1,079; trade 627; public utilities 
operation 547; manufacturing 399; construc- 
tion 387 and agriculture 157. Regular place- 
ments numbered 2,049 of men and 899 of 
women. 

Alberta 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 


* ment Offices in Alberta during the four weeks 


terminating June 28, numbered 396 daily com- 
pared with 368 in the period ending May 31 
and 425 during the four weeks June 2 to 
June 29, 1944. The average number of place- 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported] Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed 
during end of during to 
period period period |vacancies| Regular , Casual 
Prince Edward Island. ...............002 eee eeee 547 557 713 583 536 10 
Charlottetown: Moat nsec eels avast ane 320 512 450 370 335 2 
SSUIVMLETSIC ON acid Wcisiers Cats ooo eetelele as ae alee 227 45 263 213 201 8 
Nova Scotia. ..............006 SET AMSHGIS: Cueipltovet ateentales 6,493 5,955 6,177 5,985 4,234 121 
Va\sceW ove 3 evs ADAM AURA NEN ES ERRRN UYU UCRI AN a SS ge 209 91 266 204 SIG SRIPY Mah ab) 8 sag 
PSII RC WALET fie crete nee cle iyet tee eine eo ere laa tote aehara? 107 110 147 61 50 a Aaa 
WWALTIMOUTD IS. Oe cee ele sees certs ener ieee: AS 514 248 189 141 SB iui ly an ieee 
TO Ed ON ge OS CORI e nt Ler ey TMS nie Rais ba mlb A 57 93 48 45 foil heparan rite s5 
GISCeBa yeas no Gie clean o main ee ee ees 265 231 310 258 DAG) tl AS eee ee 
JER AW Cb AAAS tab rabid SLSEGE hi AO RMMIRG la Busy fk Sibi oa ele 2,184 3,344 1,798 2, 254 1403 eh dy eae 
UD ehSCe)itac'. ROUEN WAN Aa ORE iE Ara Geg Sear Rae PS Ay Re 1 28 QOMWIE Mek LT oat Ogden 
Men EVIE Nia ace ee ciate eee eee tore eee reeen 180 216 157 108 LOS" Gee. tee 
iverpoolyoncseast: See eee eee ee ee 201 250 188 193 LOS Tees. eet 
New Glasgow.......... ist ge iat si picioeerategetate eM teeen ete ote 657 213 837 824 556 64 
News Waterlordindecc oh cabin ee nice alee oe eas 394 332 116 99 ORIN eee: eae 
North Sydney. ht) UR Reva iano Spano m ine os 18 6 88 15 12 Care” fee ay 
PUG LOU MART RY sia fexaie coe tebarake seah eevee ails eee a Ptore ain oes 114 29 187 149 133 3 
Fey S791 B OY 61 Y DeMiCaNNOt DhRRI A A PN is eR 8 oe AL 28 20 Be 22 LOM. eee 
SANE Vinson Ob wl encles Ate eree ate stale cda HUME RAE cloves 856 244 1,022 929 657 53 
SVeNe ye WINES s,s Ge aioe Men a Neen ef, 117 32 202 143 132 all book ees 
AUTO eee ites on talercie Mie heate tie cielae shite teen Nm e |, 360 247 319 297 222 1 
Yarmouth-Shelburneseits2e se oo eee oe. 270 248 238 218 LWA. ole een eee 
NG@W Brumawith ce eye kee oe eas 5,653 4,185 5,657 4,865 3,744 43 
BaGhurse.. MP Hk. We yaeily seek Seyler eal 188 235 179 SD iebilis meee 
Campbellton supe aac uel ee ea eee acs 316 150 505 355 309 26 
Hdmundstonlenes cise in, oe a eo eae a 930 709 491 466 SUL 
Birederictonisy. sels ws vie hs ee a evn nee oad 250 310 313 262 Ga ae ee 
IMEI CORE oie Reiss crave crete tet 5h ee eh 104 48 147 124 133%) eee ee: 
IM OTC HOR! SV ep0e. \auhe CRA ate ele to a Oates IR ret 1,734 1,376 1, 766 1,514 1,008 11 
IN WviGastle Pols) Seisaleiately < Sree eee tes eae a tescs a iis 129 121 OS Saale e, setre 
Sains Jobe ie, Leyva enh wah east a res rpm etd 1, 669 1,093 1,743 1,574 1, 245 3 
Sta Stephents) Lee Le RAN een oare tn 162 243 106 102 OFF Veiner! 
Sussex sly yes ee ii ie a Ne eS ti 100 63 135 104 80 3 
WGOUStOCK Sette crete wa aty ess epee ean me amet 89 48 87 64 (AE ae 
Cuchee. ter, Gul eaten SRY Lasts, 49,902 | 52,262 | 56,563 | .43,242 | 31,914 81 
Acton Vale..... isis (oe aiuistevaierals raretoretersio etereeeren ees 27 141 50 46 60D |: eae: 
ARDESTOB OE iste aicin.d SEE Ee Sees 80 109 113 83 DG alice tes teed ene. 
Bare Sb. Pauls cc oiwloon tes cece eee on 78 41 122 75 64 5 
Benuharnors i 32h) Os eae nee Seersiaieae 223 167 210 195 178) G2 Pee 
Buckingham aise see ese cae eee one AW 129 396 183 TGC wile oe paeees 
Campbell's Bay.l) Seen: Sea ee hae Berais 73 95 51 26 Lidell legos cletaes res 
Cansspscal it ok 5 cara big nce cen roma aeRO a: 3 351 42 34 OPA EUS 5 eee 
handler rece als Seer ee ee. 303 51 50 17 LG Ses ry, eae ee 
Whicoutimils, CL6N 5. ies. eee ieee eee 1,002 220 1,927 1, 567 1,409 2 
CWOBTICOOK eas steel scien oe eet asl 499 91 704 710 GOO ia ileartae ack 
Cowansville: ees see ace et ee 124 85 103 101 Qe Ng ae 
JW Zol oye yen Arun Ce PN ort) 5) Ae TY. 444 370 294 SUL BA. 7 a aaee 
Drunmamond villecscacwcie ate eee eee eis 494 256 558 482 A anil eat eee 
HastAn gus Joes Se Se een ee ne 89 22 114 91 OOar lisesi ace odes 
Barn hain iio. iors ciel Rete Di eae 83 48 112 7B} Ea ee ad ps Als 
GANDY Re: oces s's0. eo tee ee ee ee 229 348 491 195 LOTS eee irae 
BS 1) Te BEA Pum a! Ca Mei ar a UG 862 398 1,039 728 sae Nine Sari 
TOLOCEET she sige alk ocala Ue ee en a 506 374 771 520 S20 AW ence 
DONA MIETEs. ws sis cutee erecta con ae een. 430 227 585 411 267d Paeeck eee 
Ba chine ss i6 Re ache oe erences ae bee OL 723 718 586 599 AGS Ally «ees 
LBCY Obs Ce ep nUnanes jail Ale ine Rae eT ye At aE 4 JEON 417 233 500 238 BS o |hccieaceeeiees 
WatNial bales oe otras ee te emer mney she 354 207 302 271 DT Mal es Vee eae) 
ey Made, |. Bawa Rida 6 oe Ri penaue came el. 627 302 567 563 BBO Wil eitaaers site 
DOVAR Foss od \ a cisiaam tenn Senleoniemecines emt ia. 543 292 alight 679 SOA lie siesta: 
engueuileh 224 Pieauaehle pla ntelatutere Parner ie alae cies 588 659 526 369 B05. Sees 
TOmise walle wo epee see Ig a er ee a 119 88 215 129 SSG |e Maus Ree EY 
IM Bg Omi. cae Mane Ad os LCR oN nl UN AL RUMI AV 156 92 157 198 OSM latacaccee 
Matanery isd. ss buuere nee sate tame ec 1,094 1,735 1,213 1,172 1,380 1 
Megantic. BAU ICO IGAEUON SOLD CMe ADAG 98 101 572 560 DOU oie cone 
Mont Wuaunier ois hese scien ee eas: 233 92 229 AES AS Oca eee: 
Montmagn yoo. st Sao te ee ee ee: 240 24 441 247 PVA MS abies Mates. 
Montmiorency e235 ssc cee. ca ce eee mete 176 403 374 Tee Waele Nae) 
MONtreAL (20's 2 iir Tae totam wae tee aia’ 22, 500 32,132 22, 242 We Soe 10, 620 50 
Plessigvilles.)\ii..% tc ace ee en 116 100 7 PANE aR eer. af 
Pointe/auxyLrembiles.., tae ae ee ee 405 333 464 374 FO 3 weaipee oaks eines 
BorivAl tre ch ¢ sn\s dice cose ee Ree ok Ee 201 92 235 219 16S Fale etter: 
MED ON hi iogt cls gale laicae cee rene omen Tete 2,726 1, 989 4,638 2,718 US Ob Te nualsucya uae. 
Richmond PE Site selere webs etre te teres Sopa calees 1 101 94 48 1 
Rimouski BEAN e VROR ecient iene ce! cee te RENE S Rare 418 530 653 494 SOG Ree Maite. 
EIVICKE TAM GOUD se a crclscis aoe ete ee 98 172 104 35 AG Solicit ope 
Ho benvals: ae cisaec sche ects tele Lk Sane ews 259 200 204 198 ADM cet 
ROU Gay ORNS ri 6 2a a eh ed a 800 817 815 1,026 B26) Meee 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end o during to — end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Quebec—Concluded— 
Sie, AGath@e ls ccicu: lebias veces» de tnieves gee daa 361 359 249 222 DOG sea ee 36 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............. cc eeeeeeeee: 165 49 221 169 ASS Sees ee 64 
Sie WW GRES GMM ak ain cs aeilyaysiepe cers) « er istotelsdeiat ret eft = 300 324 315 308 OSAMA ses Melatyan 94 
St. Georges de Beauce..........-5-e ssc eer ete: 1 1 i dee, 2 grey Sra Soesepe NE CRM ce ae ne) 
Stoll yacint be nsec. 1. seas sinicnle « <lerstrekeeiersy= ahaa 362 712 414 378 316 2 158 
EM Joan ee ese palaces retatte etl nue csrnhots alebplaedatentel cele at ake (a 649 510 743 510 OOM |i dreteithora wae 182 
Ser CONVO steNe coc srciate orsietcie sw lekig's Meee rate ieys ahs © allaratn 529 368 563 SLD A iy) vara os suenae aie 164 
St. Joseph d’ Alma. ....... cee eee ee eee eee een eeee 304 34 367 328 287 1 85 
Se Paullll Mrmite. sy qe. ca one wel keteereiel= he '-isteken 52 36 45 41 20 ey. BAR 10 
Shawinigan Falls.......cc..ceceee erence ren senee 495 119 725 585 CST Meie Cal\ ts 616 
SHerbroOk Gace cs cced e/a ev eye a herodelo| ele erst efne S77 542 1,460 948 645 19 537 
(a Ae BA HRY Petia 8 AAP io cidepicleo SSE: 569 - 436 903 672 TOO aa ieee seh ee 200 
PHStLONG LINES soca eae mee tela cieescn stats 796 129 1,026 789 FDS ah AM aMer arena sere 244 
TAR OER AVICLSic ieee clelatee Sot ae orci or > lretel soho a) shal cvar ales 1,129 461 1,965 1,081 SAS ahs ales eae, 1,216 
VE He Or oe ree tS le etlone ss et steolsty ie siefaieiatehs 593 345 684 527 AT OU ae yaaa 120 
Valley field .(< fea niceties nes ete ctbees 2m. ae 920 729 840 634 ae AOU Re ne a 367 
Wier CUT Ie te eine rice ee Sree tale cinta hee suaten sce ie olategere: ors yale 1,412 2,208 1,498 1, 216 OGD RE Nec steputs 689 
WACTOLIA VilIG doe cae cemeeictrs «eet teineyele* 61> = asain 366 185 358 326 PATS emia SN coe, 121 
QTEATIO Res aad bc nba wale wie wcdable oe sie bre wala 80,082 | 67,667 | 74,429 65,175 48,250 844 21,786 
APAPTIOL ie! Se aisles eie'e ele va Hp e's male n ses oe shat: 155 266 199 167 151 i! 18 
PRTC ees is code Weir s cere cts apaeboteneta oi ainis carats 295 229 317 256 LOS ieee ee 149 
TBcilley allem Se AR ee capi < bigeras = o.daes apcueoo Tris UE 560 342 452 606 BOB Aintree ack 137 
Bracebridge........-. Bh. Neth AEM «si shsdecnitares 1,132 1,049 430 321 1G Wales as sass 87 
Brampton she elecie oi oso Ria gait Calas Ate Salas vara § 189 471 173 140 PIGS He Me ih te 32 
BAT TOLC eye to ates nes siete Oe oaieim eomia ey) ge ates 1,451 833 1,073 876 803 7 160 
Proc evaillc ae ds doce eet oe stapler ate = ae eelters 236 48 284 305 DOS TU anne 40 
Galeton LACE: cue sie atte aioe < siete) oo emtcke! oleate wale feledare 95 107 78 66 DV WLS) Salter arabe ae 23 
Gab aT sae wes leider ehhe ois1o'Ss' > ejeteke ee as! ainsiniere aie 463 457 539 614 384 14 180 
@Coburewernee asco esces. Wa AA ASE Te Bee Neil svehecoselmeays 158 52 178 151 TBO eae Re hart 19 
Gelling wood «... «sss. hdire osinces deine e deickemaninis 163 122 159 133 5 WAM Re Re GE 26 
Gian wallne rte eloae ethan cc temss stebteuein\s sleds sf tezere 831 239 1,031 856 687 15 302 
nn Valley ee cies a ates bey epe reine needa: tikes isrenee 99 111 121 102 OOM [ise ease 19 
RCE USE  lorcssi ccs ecaeivoi do emie yar ve bares Sri dees 92 93 81 67 Mc PR 1 #12 
NOT CULE Orr ae ia, Conta ea so orave Ceres ale ev hayelet aya 198 301 296 213 ANS p i es eo Meats Cl aR 75 
Wort Hrances eee hiciiewentlevet atc -talelels «cies deraraterats 304 237 368 295 PPA UN PR Ae 6 EN 85 
isa swell ehegla@nesoe an Wee meta o dt owonnomon on gaae 1,576 1,571 994 1,202 DOS Tied ae sete 366 
(GC Le ie Airs CRC 5 ORR hr Lea oni tS 658 851 479 446 S40) Gilles wet oatvanes 104 
GANANOGMO. «eaeu sietolte seine ole 2 teal atetele\21% @ errs eile = 74 36 70 72 68: viaccess 26 
CHOCCTIG ea roeicieepeileree eels lalge = cise hel <sacels siiate aah ete 148 198 157 117 LOT Pil eve ee 8 34 
CSUGLpIL .b) Feee olan dec pte vw ae adele y ete: essa lo tanner 929 773 639 738 HOD Ce eee 93 
PRT UL GOM orc dessa orclalorece nie viatssst ous elereree lela tejavere) scareten’ 4,672 5, 088 5,295 4,251 2, 843 57 1,542 
Hig wkesburyis. cs calc terse ae ne etne ch ociete solo 152 77 382 32) GOW iSvcverlonedotaytts 81 
Peveer soll ys ivassciaGiaie asd ted inteih ool ee ccldls ete a> 108 105 124 111 1OOU oaece 16 
Kapuskasing...........00ceeee eee nese en ceceens 616 1,005 257 257 D242 No anaes S64 23 
FROM OT re iota sala avel wars isisreleitfetat alle steels) sr ehatohs 664 679 286 92 UL Gok is ee eee 81 
Kibgstonici.nciniics oes HR ods a il bae ie wetness 916 778 9as 1,107 BSO wields ies 244 
Air iclandMia ke me test certs eicier weile mates 821 424 1, 159 775 637 15 237 
Kitchener-Water!o0.......... eee e eee eee ees 1, 668 1,475 923 1,028 87D eles eRe 68 
Debi SHOW ce \sigsia< chore 21s aie slot nie He ape Slane 20 145 243 241 DONC N Ee Aenea si 52 
BCLS Foote cre icrclets « ters sc 50's silt bo 04 ole grein 149 89 128 129 Tab ee acer 33 
Oe tet a i Oe ony Soto 6 BU Om orune, 3 letras soins Oc 122 126 96 110 Src | eee eaiet 13 
Tose Co Tee aes Es Ms ele ee es cy nes Aer cS 3, 208 2,148 2, 862 3,009 1, 793 183 559 
GIN eys (ges SORE Rn ae eric. c, teint ac Ss 332 410 379 397 BT abs We OO 134 
PADANCE.5 ca.cie sminua nnn + cin indo msi cinie tislate ¢ 91 94 Hil 76 7) J |) Caer N a Heh 11 
Wrewinarksebe weet cites sstltve scene ie ale laiele oe ale! sliuiane 163 182 101 86 Grill teateeutieat 16 
New LOLODEO se eitcninla cea cole ee Bic) sPefeleyo aia e [toler aiataye 2,203 1, 821 1, 666 1,435 TOG Tales eee 330 
Niagara Falls............cesee cece ec eeseeereres 809 561 912 848 ESA) Ree 2 Ne 359 
Worth Bay cescecs stelle settee cists ew )ensiee salelacitinel 963 860. 870 563 654 42 168 
Orangeville. ........0cessceee ests sce c es cener eee: 120 81 76 74 68 ete . 5 
TALI ee eee ee es sisi e ielabeye is + efejeroretons 335 454 310 289 DOA Is Aeshna 88 
CYST TY Re: uae Un as eee cing bi 6 HOG Orn Smee poran 0c. 1,000 950 2,596 $33 640 12 1, 424 
ORG VUEN ee ee ete le ae Ha eee ce ls ate = lala 5, 387 2,363 5,228 4, 534 3, 538 12 988 
Wen SOUND GMa ee he Nellie: wale: stelandiey 'etabeils e/8ytve/s 446 323 453 417 335 1 160 
PPATIG... cue ch aye whe tors eteiels isiacs PIER ENE Ls ge teiat eats 26 180 49 52 DB | ss cay 16 
Parry Sound... ........c0-ccsecseesersece nesses 117 106 276 126 OWEN are nk ets Ait 45 
Perm DOK CO rrcteeeo eo tioeiet chalers cia s: otaleveiolo! sev olio/> aust ets 969 491 676 840 Sol csaaietne ke 128 
12) Aen | 7 A Se erin. MO ED NG 184 167 224 245 164 2 42 
Peterborough. ........02scec essere cere eensenes 910 652 853 970 GOBIN ant tetera 222 
PC EOn acess Hate sda teers eielals sleiere' sae 91 33 108 81 Br TREN cca seseaes 25 
Port ATtHursctesctetetnaiias (isicus as Glersies = 0 0/02 a melee wate 1,936 2, 862 1,259 1, 243 1,124 25 404 
ort Colborneieenceien he ee ele lettereia tenis reise so 301 299 264 iW 217 1 80 
Port Hope 59 67 98 88 : WONe Mis esis. setae ois 28 
Preacoth 1 fone aii cons ee enadaclede nee en newlds 127 121 181 158 OS Beare, the 29 
Rientrow.... | ewe iak ovteaiaeeke wastes Ce deers ene 2 192 104 159 172 $27. Vides panes 71 
St. Catharines 1,356 586 1,477 1,427 TOO Zimitnoeinteccstete 668 
WE. THOMAS ac sic elee este chalets bie suseebe ciate ele teie ereimceus" me 591 810 648 718 558 17 143 
ATT re ee ae eile hitets aerlnicl tetetsmialess gialarene ate 838 445 843 666 TF oll Pier On eS 236 
Sault Ste Marie 704 1,384 621 566 BOO Mane eetaers 154 
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Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported} Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Ontarlo—Concluded : 

50 ( 870 PRTC Pe OLN RRs NL SA ACR ES AGRE NN 356 257 314 302 240 7 32 
Sirti a) Palisy ues eae ce serene cae ge 207 102 224 217 LSS TA aise 44 
Stree hOr ed ee cia ahaa a erstete tial dl MA Seale nae ie eiatens ae 462 256 466 475 348 44 97 
Stargece Mala. ees ua ee ee ale ees 85 27 154 155 LIQ OEE Ook 2 39 
POLI (S | ii tga aan Ey UPL RE NPR GAT PRS Iay bey ee Snes St Be eat 2,978 1,618 1,501 1,293 47 498 
ARTE T es ry ove gf UD ROSA SUM RDADLAR Se ba TMI AND Cb (Spo 119 162 118 109 LV heakorelsvavorsueyare 31 

Nee eee ei aru MM acs ite ta DRO Pa UN 1,041 914 1,318 1,109 895 33 547 
CORON CO es Veveltalatsieca dh! Mie ica le lay Ae ane GLa ne 24,519 19, 449 18, 593 17,334 11,745 162 6, 835 
‘Rorosto Junction se iis ew oe ear ht ae tea 2,085 2,406 1, 459 1, 826 1,195 14 288 

AW cal dvet did: suaverabananael en sinks shee cUMMARN g HA aE WOON, tt 274 220 229 295 7 Aho aM ee a a 53 

WV eal Meeer born iiete he oie ate: CENA aN) | RUA cht eh area 170 140 156 139 OA i alvenct cars chee 57 
Wallaceburg iia sical 1 oe Ss Ses 116 144 173 170 22 Diliteveracssectae 74 

Vi LUE, Yo RRO Ie en CUP EERE | UAV a ane lM tp, C38 954 1,493 672 650 B49 ik lh hrcvertornetae 107 
IWS COR UE is csiceictdcusstensretrahie yee sc ANE URGE Mee EARLE PRL 893 698 500 478 469) WU Nch tere 72 
VEE CSOT opetay svehata ou sloodere Mie olla Slee ch aed ea LO ROR ER 2,924 1,054 3, 949 Or hol 2,431. 133 2,028 
WOODSTOCK) sacs eMule SRNR 2 LEE 190 436 305 303 PSE Di sevetctcureteoe 74 
ETRE OD aa ee ia NR oa oR Ca ps AN a 8,434 6,271 10,365 9,071 4,992 1,141 5,740 
ES BAT OMS Miele Holatal ist senate ni a ae Pe eel er eR eon 462 526 312 373 PAE OW AEE ae 128 
DS pee Fe PS Ue Siakels. Retin Oe) AARON Six gn 2 181 125 375 159 OSS bh Nota 234 
Reb A hoy ye 3 alata tia) See a 0 Me ea aie 214 232 120 120 142 9 22 
Portagela PLAIMIC 43/5.) Mees \ac one actaea rea 209 123 165 165 LOO Gault a onwrearaeice 129 
Beblork py ahr PN ee Ad OC ET 11d 46 101 92 QO) Wi denstaseueietate 25 
4B OVEN tT RSA ee Une IAPS Ce MAAR] a) 7h, Sg a OR 6 64 94 174 109 85 2 101 
WYATT He PA Sees baste ee RE yc RUE a DM ME 7,193 5, 125 9,118 8,053 4,133 1,100 SOL 
SastcatebewaM oss sh Ue ee Re he 4,443 3,091 6,782 5,083 2,948 344 25404 
Prete vane WU ieee, Sic RN VC AR eC 95 89 139 145 SO soars ateriee 54 
bi Cava. ind oS aU Me STURN GE A ie ae Vas oa 540 437 763 745 469 9g 396 
North battletord iige) Vee VAC eal tna a) eA 149 149 254 147 OU eta lee toe 85 
IP PINCOVAL DORE sek pie el Omak enue IN ame nia g Ta 459 311 504 393 288 1 320 

TMOG Ye o'etolece HOY Hea OEE IHR CU CI pela al 1, 659 1, 200 2,359 2,168 1,107 265 723 
SMSICATOON is sie ee Me eee MRO, IES 2 1,059 846 Qykbe 1,069 631 64 912 
Swit Current. cee | ees DRL ML 156 78 165 166 226 alee 47 
Wey Dur i secdine salen UE ROTI RR en e. 95 72 57 55 42 1 19 
PViGr Con Washes ie la recctes He A RCE 231 209 424 195 98 1 148 

eR ead bist ROR A ER Ie AVC 9,498 6,182 9,060 8,328 5,440 552 3,047 
Black’ Diamondas sie Mee ak ee Ree aaa a at 82 38 93 93 GS Wlacheovces 30 
Bair OF esc isha brarelara ccs Roasts wrens Mane ae 131 232 69 57 G2 Sil tienveekne ae 39 
a eie Go costasth Mae ae as CREA ales BP 3,308 1,953 3, 464 2,774 1,731 225 1, 402 
Drumheller 3535). .c ce ee er eta Pe ones 223 308 187 171 SY DRE Saat 74 
TUGMONGOME si iois ee te Abas Wins AUD ea lent BlaPalnv 4,338 1,990 4,449 4,392 2,797 314 1,553 

(0 (oe. ALA DRIES ROM CES tan Ei CGAY Ce 275 241 54 54 LOMA ee eeoeee 24 
PCN DIATE Sa ieee cle Stee acme ide 537 575 265 326 236 11 107 
Medicine Hat.....0..ccccccesces PLE SB a age 356 498 287 331 249 2 75 
Ra Der shied hbase ON ae NRRL AOA, 248 297 132 130 LOS Tica eee 43 

British Coluumbla....... 0... ccc eee eee 24,730 16,237 25,063 20, 669 15,436 938 9,347 
Chilliwack eenicak sauces Beep oa REN ARSE 328 254 232 225 QB Ua il deste eect 100 
CSQGTORTIAY Oi) b ha 5 che errs cen a a ec Sate 176 248 154 131 NSO Pil aeec ene 75 
Wraabrook 6 fe5 i.) ce ee Ree me A 484 444 217 210 IS aan Walseeee 39 
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ments registered daily was 250 during the 
period under review, in comparison with 246 
in the previous four weeks and 255 during the 
period ending June 29 a year ago. When com- 
paring placements by industrial groups with 
the four weeks terminating June 29 last year, 
none of the changes was large, the most 
significant being declines in manufacturing 
and services, and a gain in public utilities 
operation. Industries in which employment 
was found for more than 300 workers included: 
services 1,636; trade 1,016; manufacturing 
1,005; public utilities operation 817; construc- 
tion 803 and mining 342. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 3,801 of men and 1,639 
of women. . 
British Columbia 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the 
Provinces of British Columbia during. the 
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period ending June 28, 1945, were 1,030 in 
contrast with 927 during the preceding four 
weeks and 1,042 im the period terminating 
June 29, 1944. There was a daily average of 
682 placements in comparison with 600 in the 
previous period and 714 during the four weeks 


-ending June 29 last year. Reduced placements 


in manufacturing, services, agriculture, trade, 
construction, and finance and _ insurance 
accounted for the decrease in placements from 
the period ending June 29, a year ago, but 
these were offset in part by moderate gains 
in public utilities operation, and forestry and 
logging. Industrial divisions in which most of 


the placements were effected were: manufac- 


turing 5,087; services 3,317; trade 1,910; public 
utilities operation 1,894; forestry and logging 
1,801, and construction 1,600. There were 11, 
827 men and 3,609 women placed in regular 
employment. 


Quarterly Report of the National Employment Service Offices, 
March 30 to June 28, 1945 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated by 
the work of the Employment Service 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission during the second quarter of 1945, 
showed moderate decreases in both vacancies 
and placements when compared with those 
reported during the corresponding quarter of 
1944. Fishing, hunting and trapping showed 
increases in both instances but all other in- 
dustrial divisions recorded losses in vacancies 
and placements, the greatest reductions in 
vacancies being in manufacturing, services, 
trade, public utilities, forestry and logging and 
agriculture and the heaviest losses in place- 
ments in manufacturing, services, trade, agri- 
culture and public utilities. Prince Edward 
Island recorded gains in vacancies and place- 
ments but all other provinces registered losses 
in both cases. The largest reductions in vacan- 
cies were registered for Ontario, Quebec, 
Alberta and Manitoba and in placements for 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

From the chart which accompanies the 
article on the work of the Employment Offices 
for the four-week period June 1 to June 28, 
1945, it will be seen that the curves of vacan- 
cies and placements in relation to applications 
showed upward trends in April but decreases 
in May and June. During the thirteen-week 
period there was a ratio of 113-2 vacancies 
and 68:5 placements for each 100 applications 
for employment as compared with 121:3 
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vacancies and 71:9 placements during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
8,742; of applicants registered 7,721; and of 
placements effected 5,290 in contrast with a 
daily average of 9,983 vacancies, 8,232 applica- 
tions and 5,923 placements during the same, 
quarter of 1944. 

During the three months April to June, 
1945, the offices reported that they had 
referred 541,432 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 402,011 placements, of which 
389,013 were in regular employment and 12,998 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 277,173 were of males and 111,- 
840 of females. A comparison with the corres- 
ponding period of 1944, shows that 456,076 
placements were then made, of which 444,445 
were in regular employment and 11,631 in 
casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 412,956 males and 173,838 females, a 
total of 586,794 in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 633,870 during the same period of last 
year. Employers notified the offices during the 
quarter April to June, 1945, of 664,412 vacan- 
cies of which 465,487 were for males and 198,- 
925 for females, as compared with 768,692 
opportunities for work offered during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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iaomsplo neue in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending June 30, 1945 


© ficcaan percentage of unemployment among 

members: of labour organizations de- 
creased to 0°5 at the end of the June quarter 
from the percentage of 0-7 at March 31, 1945. 

Unemployment in the following report has 
reference only to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are without 
work on account of illness, a strike or a lock- 
out, or who are engaged in work outside their 
own trades are not considered as unemployed. 
As returns from unions making reports vary 
from quarter to quarter, with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that the figures quoted refer 
only to the organizations reporting. 

For the close of the quarter ended June 30, 
returns from 2,238 local labour organizations 
were tabulated. These reported a total mem- 
bership of 414,150 members of whom 2,266 or 
0-5 per cent, were without work. In compari- 
son at the end of March, 1945, 2,337 locals 
reported a membership of 421,779 persons of 
whom 2,998 or 0:7 per cent were unemployed. 

At the end of June, 1944, the unemployed 
were 0:3 per cent of the total reported mem- 
bership, and at the end of June, 1939, the per- 
centage was 11:6. 


Improvement in employment as compared 
with the previous quarter was recorded among 
union workers engaged in logging, construction, 
transportation (railways), pulp and paper mills, 
the manufacture of other wood products and 
in textiles, while employment opportunities 
for aluminum workers in the non-ferrous metal 
trades and for automobile workers were less 
favourable than in the previous quarter. Im- 
provements were indicated by reports from 
locals of retail and wholesale clerks, and in 
fishing. Slight declines were registered in 
certain iron trades, chemical and allied prod- 
ucts, communication, and telegraph operation. 


The percentage of unemployment in each 
province is shown in Table I. In comparison 
with the previous quarter, employment condi- 
tions improved in Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia, but were slightly less 
favourable in Nova Scotia, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan. All provinces 
except Nova Scotia, which advanced to 1-2, 
held below the 1 per cent level. In comparison 
with June of the previous year, somewhat 
improved conditions were indicated for New 
Brunswick; while lower employment levels 
prevailed in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta; no change was 
We for either Manitoba or British Colum- 

1a. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. At the end 
of June, the percentages ranged from no unem- 
ployment reported in Halifax and Saint John 
to 2:0 per cent in Regina. The percentage 
for Edmonton was 0:3, for Toronto 0:1; 


-and for Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


0-2 per cent in each case. In comparison with 
conditions at the end of the previous quarter, 
a marked employment recession was recorded 
only in Regina; the percentage of unem- 
ployed trade union members reported from 
Halifax decreased from 0:4 to full employ- 
ment; in Saint John from 0-1 to full employ- 
ment; in Montreal from 0°6 to 0:2; in Toronto 
from 0-2 to 0-1; in Winnipeg from 0:9 to 0°2; 
and in Edmonton from 0°8 to 0-3; Vancouver 
remained the same at 0-2. 

Comparing the June, 1945, figures with 
those of June, 1944, improvement in employ- 
ment was noted in Halifax, Saint John and 
Montreal. Vancouver, Winnipeg and Toronto 
were unchanged while recession was recorded 
in Edmonton and Regina. The most pro- 
nounced change was recorded for Regina where 
the percentage of unemployed trade unionists 
increased from 0-1 to 2-0. 

Returns were tabulated for 794 local unions 
in the manufacturing industries. These re- 
ported a combined membership of 214,832 
members of whom 1,602 or 0-7 per cent were 
reported as unemployed. In comparison 0°4 
per cent of 218,124 members were unemployed 
at the end of the previous quarter, while in 
June, 1944, 0-1 per cent of 223,975 members 
were listed as unemployed. Among union mem- 
bers in pulp and paper, wood products, vege- 
table products, textiles and textile products, 
mineral products, and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries, the employment situation 
was more favourable than at the end of March. 
The employment situation was less favourable 
for trade unionists in the animal products 
industries, iron and its products, and non- 
ferrous metals. Of 3,664 members reported 
in the aluminum industry, 360 or 9:8 per cent 
were reported unemployed at the period under 
review; this is a pronounced recession from 
the 0-2 per cent of 5,697 members recorded in 
the previous quarter. As compared with June, 
1944, decreases in unemployment among trade 
union members were noted in vegetable prod- 
ucts industries, pulp and paper products and 
garment workers. The percentage of unem- 
ployed trade unionists increased in the animal 
products industries, iron and its products, non- 
ferrous metals, mineral products, chemical and 
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allied products, and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures. The largest increase was recorded in 
the locals reporting for non-ferrous metal 
industries, namely from full employment to 
5:7 per cent. 


Reports were received from 854 locals in the 
transportation industries. These reported a 
combined membership -of 91,629 of whom 264 
or 0:3 per cent were without work on the 
reporting date. In comparison, 0°6 per cent 
of 92,663 members were reported unemployed 
at the end of March, 1945, and 0°3 per cent 
of 79,380 members at the end of June, 1944. 
Unemployment among union workers in navi- 
gation decreased to 0:7 per cent from 0°8 at 
the end of the previous quarter and 1-2 at the 
end of June in the previous year. A slight 
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125, or 0:4 per cent, were unemployed at the 
end of June. This compares favourably with 
0-6, per cent of members without work at the 
quarter preceding, but is a slight increase com- 
pared with 0-3 per cent at the end of June in 
the previous year. Unemployment among coal 
miners improved from 0:3 to full employment 
for the period under review. Full employment 
in this industrty was also reported in June, 
1944. No unemployment was reported among 
metal miners for the quarter ended June 30, 
but 3-5 per cent of 3,564 union members 
engaged in non-metallic mining were without 
work at that date. Unions of non-metallic 
miners reported unemployment percentages of 
3:4 and 2:1 for March, 1945, and June, 1944, 
respectively. 


BY TRADE UNIONS 
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employment increase was registered in the 
steam railway group to 0°3 from 0:7 at the end 


of the previous quarter and 0°4 at the end of | 


June, 1944. Unions whose members are engaged 
in local and highway transportation showed 
no change in employment as compared with 
‘the previous quarter. The 0:2 per cent reported 
was, however, an increase over the almost full 
employment recorded in June, 1944. 

There were 69 unions of miners reporting a 
total membership of 30,754 persons, of whom 
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The Department received reports from 192 
locals in the building and construction trades 
with a combined membership of 30,071 persons 
of whom 82 or 0-3 per cent were unemployed. 
In comparison 1-9 per cent were unemployed 
at the end of March, 1945, and 0-9 at June 30, 
1944. Bridge and structural iron workers, elec- 
trical workers, and lathers continued to be 
fully employed, while improvement in em- 
ployment was noted in all the other groups 
in this category particularly steam shovel and 
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dredgemen; bricklayers, masons and plasterers; 
carpenters: plumbers and steamfitters; and 
among hod earriers and miscellaneous building 
workers. 

The 0:2 per cent unemployment in public 
and personal service is the same as was reported 
at the end of June, 1944, but is a slight 1m- 
provement over the 0-3 per cent registered 
at March, 1945. Employment in the retail 
trades improved from 2-1 at March to full 
employment for the period under review. Full 
employment for this group was also noted at 
‘June 30 of the previous year. 

Unemployment in the communications groups 
increased from 0-1 to 1°3 per cent of the total 
reported membership of 7,875. At the same 
date in the previous year, 1-5 per cent were 
unemployed. 

One union of fishermen reported 10-9 per 
cent or 25 of its 230 members as unemployed. 
This sample is too small to be considered repre- 
sentative of the general conditions in the 
industry. 

At the end of the quarter under review full 
employment was reported for lumber workers 
and loggers. The same situation prevailed at 
June of the previous year. Six point one per 
cent of 6,587 members were unemployed at 
March, 1945. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1939, to date. 
Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1933 to 1944 inclusive. 
Also indicated is the percentage of those with- 
out work for June of each year since 1932, for 
each month of 1948, and for-each quarter of 
1944. Table II indicates the percentage of 
unemployment in the various groups of indus- 
tries at certain dates since 1932. 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE Il.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During July, 1945 


TRIKE. activity in Canada during the 
month of July increased sharply as com- 
pared with June and was greater than in July, 
1944. Preliminary figures show 28 strikes in 
existence during July, involving 11,884 workers 
and causing a time loss of 45,273 man-working 
days, as compared with 12 strikes in June, with 
2,773 workers involved and a time loss of 
4,688 days. In July, 1944, there were 23 
strikes, involving 9,571 workers, with a time 
loss of 26,023 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first seven months 
of this year show 108 strikes, involving 36,855 
workers, with a time loss of 128,996 man- 
days, as compared with 135 strikes, with 57,- 
423 workers involved and a time loss of 344,- 
311 days, for the same period last, year. 

Of the 28 strikes recorded for July, 1945, 
two resulted in favour of the workers, four in 
favour of the employers, two were compromise, 


settlements and nine were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month, therefore, 11 strikes 
were reported as unterminated, namely—tire 
factory workers, Kitchener, Ont., meat pack- 
ing plant workers at Toronto, Ont., Peter- 
borough, Ont., St. Boniface, Man., Edmonton, 
Alia., and Vancouver, B.C., compositors, press- 
men, etc., at Quebec; P.Q., moulders at. Monc- 
ton, N.B., metal factory workers at Vancouver, 
B.C., elevator mechanics and helpers at Mont- 
real, P.Q. and plumbers at Windsor, Ont. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1945* 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1945 


MANUFACTURING— | 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 


(a) 227 
Guelph, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Oil refinery workers, 3 


(b) 10 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


1,800 |Commenced June 26; protest against Finding 
and direction of NWLBt disallowing most 
of wage increases approved by RWLBt; 
terminated July 11; return of workers pend- 
ing further negotiations; indefinite. 


200 |Commenced June 27; against dismissal of a 
worker allegedly for union activity; termi- 
nated July 25; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1945 - 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 984 
New Waterford, N.S. 


Coal miners, 3 1,500 
Springhill, N.S. 
Coal miners, 2 800 


Cumberland, B.C. 


| 
3,500 |Commenced July 3; re payment to loaders for 
extra coal loaded Saturdays; terminated 
July 7; return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 


2,250 |Commenced July 9; against deductions from 
pay of miners for quitting work before end 
of shift; terminated July 10; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


2,400 |Commenced July 9; for increased brushing in 
low long-wall areas; terminated July 12; 
conciliation, federal; in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1945*—Continued 
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Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——————__| in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-; Workers | working 
ments days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1945—Continued 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 322 400 |Commenced July 28; for increased wages for 
Kitchener, Ont. maintenance men while on plant recon- 


struction work; unterminated. 


Animal Foods— 


Meat packing plant 5 | (c)1,498 10,450 |Commenced July 17; for dismissal of a 
workers, worker suspended from membership in 
Toronto, Ont. union; unterminated. 
Meat packing plant 1 190 950 |Commenced July 26; in sympathy with 
workers, strikers at Toronto, July 17; unterminated. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Meat packing plant 1 | (d)1,346 5,384 |Commenced July 27; in sympathy with 
workers, | strikers at Toronto, July 17; unterminated. 


St. Boniface, Man. 


Meat packing plant 1} (e) 571 1,142 |Commenced July 30; in sympathy with 
workers, strikers at Toronto, July 17; unterminated. 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Meat packing plant 1 130 260 |Commenced July 30; in sympathy with 
workers, strikers at Toronto, July 17; unterminated. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 53 360 |Commenced July 9; for payment of wage 
Quebec, P.Q. adjustments approved by RWLB; termi- 
nated July 16; conciliation, provincial, and 
reference to arbitration; in favour of work- 


ers. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper mill 1 278 556 |Commenced July 20; inter-union dispute re 
workers, employment of an out-of-town worker to 
Clermont, P.Q. fill a vacancy; terminated July 21; negoti- 


ations; compromise, trial to be given to 


worker having seniority. 
Printing and Publishing— 


 BEGRR pressmen, 1 59 970 |Commenced July 9; against transfer of a 
worker from one job to another; untermi- 
Rete P.Q. nated. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Saw and planing mill 3 1,400 5,600 [Commenced July 16; for increased wages; 
workers, terminated Ju.y 20; conciliation, provin- 
Matane, Pr iceville, cial, and return of workers pending further 
Rimouski, P:Q. reference to RWLB and NWLB; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 200 125 |Commenced July 5; for check-off in new 
Weston, Ont. agreement under negotiations; terminated 
July 5; conciliation, federal, and return_of 
workers pending settlement; indefinite. 
Freight car r factory work- i Tih. 4,900 |Commenced July 7; against Bibitca! of a 
ers, Trenton, N.S, rivet heater for alleged failure to do his 
work; terminated July 14; negotiations, 
return of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 
Moulders, 1 (f) 19 250 |Commenced July 16; protesting change in 
Moncton, N.B, working conditions due to change-over from 
incentive bonus to piece-work rates; unter- 
+ minated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1945*—Concluded 





Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation pa in sien Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1945—Concluded 








Foundry workers, 1 D7 114 |Commenced July 18; protesting appeal by 
Orillia, Ont. the Company to NWLB against decision of 
RWLB re increased wages; terminated 
July 19; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending decision o 
NWLB; indefinite. ; 
Metal factory workers, 1 446 1,600 |Commenced July 27; for implementation of 
Vancouver, B.C. Minority Report of IDI{ Board re union 
shop and check-off; unterminated. 
Elevator mechanics and 3 9 9 |\Commenced July 31; against dismissal of a 
helpers, worker; unterminated. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Shipbuilding— 
Carpenters, 1 30 48 |Commenced July 9; against working with 
Dartmouth, N.S. two members of another union; terminated 
July 11; negotiations and return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 
Ship repair workers, 1 70 190 |Commenced July 12; against dismissal of a 
Sydney, N.S. worker for cause and protesting allotted 
vacations as listed; terminated July 17; 
conciliation, federal, and return of workers 
pending investigation re vacations; indef- 
inite. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, 16 (g) 75 1,050 |Commenced July 12; against Finding and 
Windsor, Ont. Direction .of NWLB cancelling wage 
ners approved by RWLB; untermina- 
ted. 
TRANSPORTATION AND Puprtic 
UTILITIES— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Electrical workers, 1 (h) 97 75 |Commenced July 5; for increased wages; ter- 
Toronto, Ont. minated July 5; conciliation, civic, and 
return of workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration; compromise. 
Water— 
Freight handlers, 1 (i) 136 375 |Commenced July 5; for amendment of 
Port McNicoll, Ont. clauses in agreement affecting wages and 
working conditions; terminated July 7; 
return of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 
TRADE— 
Coal handlers, 1 186 300 |Commenced July 11; refusal of a worker to 
Montreal, P.Q. join the union; terminated July 12; concili- 
ation, provincial; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, 1 30 15 |Commenced July 30; for increased wages; 


Brandon, Man. 





terminated July 30; negotiations and 
return of workers pending joint application 
to RWLB; indefinite. 


*Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

tIn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

tRWLB—Regional War Labour Board—NWLB—National War Labour Board; IDI—Industrial Dis- 


putes Investigation. 


(a) 159 indirectly affected; (b) 7 indirectly affected; (c) 1,062 indirectly affected; (d) 713 indirectly 
affected; (e) 197 indirectly affected; (f) 40 indirectly affected; (g) 40 indirectly affected; (h) 3,500 indirectly 


affected; (i) 150 indirectly affected. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1944-1945 
Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved 
—j| Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
month month 
1945 
*JANUSE Ye ee ees Pee nloada t eee ee ee 16t 16 5, 435f 5,435 32,142 
SH ODEUBEY Ooi hid v2 «ase paae PR oe ae me 16 17, 4,962 4,988 6,821 
Maron Ce Re 28) ey eee pan 20 2) 4,640 4,670 8, 563 
A Si eRe EO GA TNL eau, tse 9 9 4,363 4,363 25, 169 
BOVE OLS AIM dba, Un aaets eae Re > cs 9 9 3,035 3,035 6,340 
“AL Nt ce hee erie RMR 4 2E 9 Be ers Sah 12 12 ate 2,73 4,688 
CATT G cache ucas OMMRC CONFER EA AAT a. CURE, Ad Oi Mende b 26 28 11, 647 11,884 45,273 
*Cumulative totals: c..o53 85a. LOSS a Peres pene aes ce BO LS00 8 | Neher hemes 128,996 
1944 
DATURA T ie res ee as ewe Tog ae. ale, 26t 26 8, 140+ 8,140 23, 658 
ODrUabare seas eee ee Ca ana ae tocas ade me 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 
IMS TG ee ete Se nr Ao ates agate is ats oe 11 14 1,612 1,669 2, 834 
ADT UU RI reich este «ki eae. ta doe efi 12 12 14, 384 14, 384 115, 994 
Way) ae MO lah A tba Bata ure ny lh 24. 25 9,481 22, 827 126, 386 
BPTI ae ON Ee eh Se © buh aa leans voce) ene ae 23 5, 840 5,980 9,528 
ill Wee ee SN A be ae LIE hes 22 23 9, 229 9,571 26, 023 
Cumulative totalsi.. 66.5) kt SO Sa ort tutte at ST ABU sles akties: 344, 311 








* Preliminary. + Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are folded: in these totals. 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
-which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
the figures are given in the annual review. ‘The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omis- 
sions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a 
short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 


51,100 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 128,000 working days was caused. 


tries is given in the Labour Gazette from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the March, 1945, issue in the review 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries.” The latter includes a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various 
countries for which such figures are available 
but many countries are no longer reporting 
due to war conditions. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages ce 
in May, 1945, was 176 and 14 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 190 during the month, in which 


Of the 176 stoppages which began during 
May, 11 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages, 73 on other wage questions; two 
on questions as to working hours; 20 on 
questions respecting the employment of parti- 
cular classes or persons; 65 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and five on 
questions of trade union principle. 


British India 
Preliminary figures for February, 1945, show 
42 work stoppages, involving 32,717 workers 
with a time loss of 406,171 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1945, show 
485 strikes and. lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 292,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the months was 
1,725,000 days. Corresponding figures for May, 
1945, are 425 strikes, involving 310,000 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 2,025,000 working days. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, July, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE official cost-of-living index rose 0-7 

points to 120°3 between June 1 and 
July 3, 1945, reflecting seasonal increases in 
fresh vegetables and eggs, with a few meats 
also slightly higher. Oranges and raisins 
averaged lower. The food group index ad- 
vanced 2-2 points to 135-6 between June 1 
and July 2, while other group indexes showed 
homefurnishings and services up 0:3 points 
to 119-2, and clothing 0-1 higher at 122-2. 
Fuel andi lighting declined 0-1 to 106-5, while 
rentals at 112-1 and miscellaneous items at 
109-4, remained unchanged. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 


prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index,.and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered) 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1945 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939 = 100 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 
“COST OF LIVING 1914 TQ 1922 e+ 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 T0 DATE====—= 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922==re= 
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piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario. and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rentals figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
- rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling. collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31°38 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. — 
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The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30 ; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 


A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour GazeTte for July, 1943, page 1057. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
Services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1945 


The general wholesale price index for June 
1945 moved up 0-2 to 103-2, due to increases 
in vegetable and animal products which over- 
balanced declines in non-metallic minerals. 
Vegetable products rose 1:0 to 98-0 due to 
higher quotations for potatoes, onions, rye, 
oats, hay, oranges, bananas and raw leaf 
tobacco. Among animal products, gains in 
livestock, lamb carcass, whitefish, sheepskin 
and eggs outweighed a decline in butter to 
move the index 0-3 higher to 107-5. Non- 
metallic minerals, the only other group to 
record a change in June, dropped a further 
0-6 to 102-0 following reductions in imported 
American bituminous coal and British Colum- 
bia slack coal. Index levels for the other 
five groups remained as follows: fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products 91-7; wood, wood 
products and paper 117°6; iron and _ its 
products 115-3; non-ferrous metals 79-7, and 
chemicals and allied products 98-6. 


Prices for Canadian farm products more 
than recovered their declines of the previous 
month to register an index gain of 1:1 points 
to 105-7 in June. Higher quotations for live- 
stock, fowl, hides and skins and eggs were 
reflected in an increase of 1-3 to 122-4 in 
animal products while field products rose 1:0 
to 95:8 due to gains in grains, potatoes, 
onions, hay and raw leaf tobacco. 
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TABLE 1—-DOMINION BUREAU OF BR Rae NUMBERS OF THE COST. OF LIVING 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 


— DSSS ES ee 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100° 
Adjusted |---| -—“— 
to base Retail 
100-0 for . Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | Jlaneous (Com- 








Services modities 
only)t 
SATE BN a CUS MANGIA Pee esi Ure Tago 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 
DU P)Le By a ae aa a DOE NS AA et Wr eB 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 
UCR ali GNU wah ei iy evade boa eh SA 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 
SS ae Ae PONE CCK OT ata Oe ee 88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 
DLE Weihua 4 et Oe Ra 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 
pe ALAMITOS DS Art PAN ee DL 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 
LOT OANA foie Sarma ne § 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 
jive SAO te MNIR a ola lst Aibvgiash Far b Rea teehee es 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 
> ICP ATT RINGS MUR TET Sh OUR OS TG Met ea  Me s 8) 132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 
TOSI CRE SANT ad CRC teeta ote es 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 
OOO Res A ween | gba Oe aes 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 
De AE A ER eee RT RATA AURIN eu RAN COU UNI 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 
DOSEN tea My hue ee oe Leatete as hats steveicte 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 
1929...... Ea ak Pa LOGE Hehe tatu cats ead eihg a oe ta 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 
POSE ENON iter oA Shs RL aE ome tanae ete 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 
1935 Tbe ct vale, Matareitat ne Sherr ss ills ce celarey ar ciete 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 
NOS Gorrie SOURS ALINE Aes is stare ie otareceuSista 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 
LOST ee EOAN Le aiwale eueyeiesp ateicisle ore faves 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 
LOBRE Tere weiaietrcleseres OD AUREL emirate meh: 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 
198 
VA USE Le lea Sas ae 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
Beptemberl................ 160-6 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-9 
Bctoberi Qe aa wAw a Mee. 192-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
December 1 : 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-8 
January 2 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
April 1 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Jay Bie Ae 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October 1 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
January 2 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
April 1 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
i bi aay OR AAA ods BV RAI yaaa 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October 1 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 126-6 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
JANUATV ICH eC otoes canes 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Asi Ae ei RNG cha ee oe 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
NUL oe mtete hc ee Ae te cE NHS 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Mctoperi le ckl Mae nae 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
earn ai er, ae cos nelle er oe 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
JaRUAry wey aare ses eales 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-8 
Fay UO CORR EMH eel UN te 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
AREA A ou Sa Mea, hal io aay 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
OCetoberilena: seo, cease 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
BY tars imac Rey aekct ahs| | Sra ae ty eae 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-8 
| 
VaAnNUanvic socom ees ee oj 118-1 119-@ 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
ADIT eesti dare he eraiete eiree 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
SOL ViSi ied charts Oeics Sroulne 118-1 119-0 132-6 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Gctoberieimucush Wace 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-4 118-4 108-9 124-9 
1945 
JANUATY. Qihvc. raalatn dh hos 417-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
HeDrUanW Leieeieic eile ewiesie ens 117-7 118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
Marche ten fee Bah a nee: 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 135-0 
INVA DAS IN) TAR DOE Ae etait pio a 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
Maiviade. sah enna sts s'cie chinese 118-1 119-0 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 125-5 
DUNS Me TT MEE ee. 2S 118-7 119-6 133-4 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 126-4 
Wale wera letiecte ee ack: 118-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 











* For the period 1913 to 1934. the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
{Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE III—~DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
JULY, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR JULY, 1945 


Dec. 
1941 


Dec. 


"1948 


Mar. | June | Sept. 


1944 


1944 


1944 


Dec. 
1944 


Mar. 
1945 


Price 


July | July 


1945 


1945 


la | | re | | ef | - - 
—_——————— | —__—_—_ |} ____.. 





Commodities* Per 
Beetiwirloin steakn .. i. ss eno sebl te lb. 
Beefsroundisteaki. tastes esc ee inecens lb. 
Beeftiribiroasste ®. 1.52525 oie ce te wie lb. 
Beef, shoulder lb. 
Beethatewingye scar, orca: et cce ones lb. 
Vealiiorequartericn. . sl. .s<5. oe oes oer lb. 
Lamibbviler roast y.ce. cdc es cece cee aes lb. 
Porksireshiloimns, 08... s0n oleae sine sie lb. 
Pork. fresh shoulder)... Jcssewels sien Ib. 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............. lb. 
ardepure sive ctee ace acca abet lb. 
Shortening, Vegetable................ lb. 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh ............ doz 

UP e ntetin ie asec ater dele siaciie’s qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 
Bread whiteuse yaa aa telacheae ceiee lb. 
Flours firstgrade@tstns. ob cts secrete lb. 
Rolledioats bulla hs. cie eet acacia lb. 
CorniBlakes® 8'02) ioe. ook os cde clesbeess pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s..............- tin 
Peasycannedve 8 toss cl cele lowaonse tin 
Cornficanned 2) sat nobis pestassaeroaress tin 
Beansedny ote en eo chee he oe aos 
ONTOS See ia cae nila ae wos lb 
POVAtOES et Nr ene cece eee eke ae ts 15 lb 
Prunessimediumry <1 eva tunueenas cae oat slp allay. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb. 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. 
Lemons, medium size...............- doz. 
JamMuBtrawberry lo OZen. ee cee se ae jar 
Peaches c20lo7 ends Moore koe s tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. jar 
CorniSynupy2il bess sa ects aos tin 
Sugar’ eranulatedcas.. 0... ace aebes lb. 
Sugar, vellowsawcns. caro secinnaeene lb. 

OITCO ciartects o etaclans ins cibats oro ae ela isa lb. 
ean biackts lbeetawe contac ase kne pkg. 


120-7 
125-7 
125-5 
132-7 
13647 
139-3 


109-9 
125-3 
127-0 
132-3 
151-3 
134-7 


156-4 
111-0 
140-5 
174-6 
106-5 
127-3 


112-0 
101-1 
129-9 
117-5) 
128-3 
129-4 


108-2 

89-9 
115-8 
104-0 
132-5 
111-3 


111-3 
101-5 
118-3 
138-0 
132-3 
131-3 


141-6 
145-2 


143-0 
154-4 
173-0 
179-9 
179-4 
181-7 


125-7 


143-0 
154-9 
173-9 
180-5 
181-0 
176:3 


141-9 
138-5 
147-4 


143-7 
154-9 
173-5 
178-0 
178-6 
174-0 


143-7 
138-8 
146-4 


134-5 
133-3 


163-3 
140-5 
123-7 
113-2 
141-0 
136-0 


114-5 


154-1 
167-1 
172-6 
161-6 
169-0 
173-4 


152-5 
138-8 


114.5 


108-1|$108-1 


130-3 
155-0 
132-3 
134-9 


131-1 
131-6 


153-8 
166-7 
172.2 
161-0 
168-3 
174-0 


147-2 
141-2 


106-3 
127-3 


114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
122-5 
133-6 
133-3 


112-2 
121-6 
122-8 
104-0 
140-3 
145-5 


114-5 
105-1 
129-6 
155-3 
132-3 
134-9 


131-1 
131-6 


153-8 





154-5 
167-5 
173-9 
161-6 
168-3 
173-4 


162-0 
143-8 
143-4 
141-5 
157-0 
137- 


140-5 

95-4 
143-6 
164-4 
106-3 
124-2 


114-0 
100-0 
136-8 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 


140-8 
204-9 
120-2 
108-6 
153-6 
145-2 


114-5 
105-1 
128-9 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 


131-4 
131-6 


42-7 
10-4 


HD RO 


| eel seal coe 
Uk Read YORUNS KMWO@2aNw- HIME 


bore be ee pe ete OD 


Or WOOnNNOCO NOIMc19 D> Ore PO Or 


oo 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July 1945 prices. 


¢ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 

































































grade 


per lb. 
Rolled oats 


Flour, first 


cts, 


4-6 





, bulk, 


per Ib. 
Corn flakes, 





8 oz. package 


Beef Pork hs E g 4 
Bali: Ss ohgl@elt al telat 
f |, el | fe | le Es] lees] 12 8 iF 
é doi Jag is SF 1, 1S lesl Slagige off IS la 
£ j$ je |. 18 12 18 18 [ease Psi8el Bs JO | 
asos| Ss] ES] 85/85/28 mele Seles /Ss/2S) S/o gs as 
BP EAE EP Er ECC EEE EE ESEEECLEIE 
A cc AD A le st a fc A cD ef eS ec ee SS 
cts./cts.|cts.|cts jcts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts./cts./cts.|cts. 
Fe oe Re RCL! 44-5/40-5|37-4|28-2/22-2)....|46-5138-4/33-0/45-4|19-2/20-2/42-1) 9-0140-9135-1] 7-3 
i tel a RE 44-4/41-2/38-7|27-1]23-4]24-2/51-0/39-2/25-9/46-2/19-1]19-8/48-6]11-0142-7135-8| 8-0 
Pe Gikscow et ke 45-8/43-1]42-3/26-8/23-1]....].... 40-1/30-8]46-3|19-5]19-9143-7|10-0|42-8/37-1) 7-3 
ee eas Oo Mee RO 47-9/41-6]....|30-4/24-41....].... 40-4|32-0/47-6|19-0/19-8]48-2|12-0142-6/35-6| 7-3 
lg ee UR Eg 45-5|40-7|36-0/28-2/17-7]....|.... 39-8]29-4/45-8|19-3]20-3/48-1/10-0/42-3135-5) 6-7 
Ne eet RUN ek 44-7|40-7|45-8|27-4]20-3]29-5|49-0138-4|31-3/47-5]19-2/19-7/44-2]10-0140-9135-2) 7-3 
PM Anetony ee taht ay 45-5}41-4]40-9|27-1/21-0/30-0|50-0/37-3|29-5/48-3/18-5/19-9/45-9110-0141-3/34-9| 8-0 
Be Saint Joham eel /45-3]43- 1/38-6|26-6|22-5]30-0|50-2/40-6|29-6/45-2/18-8|19-8/47-2/11-0/41-4|34-6| 7-3 
yi ne ae a 41-5]38-4/38-3]28-2)22-3)....].... 29-1]29-1/49-0120-0]20-3/40-5|10-0/39-3/34-2| 6-7 
Ame Rel) aati 40-8|38-3/37-4|25-4119-1/30-4|... .182-5)28-5/46-3)17-7|19-3144-1/10-0138-3130-8] 5-3 
Me Wey. ih erat fee 42-6|39-6|43-7/24-4|20-0|26-3|46-2/33-8|26-5146-6|18-4|19-2/45-6|10-5139-2/33-8| 6-0 
CR SP ie Ua 41-5|38-1/40-9]23-8]19-0]28-6/41-2/33-7|26-8/43-6/18-4/19-5/43-2110-0/38-9134-3) 5-5 
islegd Placinthe see thee 37-6|35-4|35-0|25-1|18-7/30-4|38-4|30-0/27-1147-5|18-5|19-5141-4| 9-0/38-6/32-1) 5-3 
ESF 8 RTL IRL SLIM: BOM WU By I Ee Ps RDI 46-7|18-6|19-9/43-3] 9-0/38-7|31-9] 5-3 
15—Shethrodicet (ABE Wit 43-7|40-1/40-6|27-2]18-7/32-5|46-0134-4]26-5/39-9|18-6|19-7/45-6)10-0138-1134-6) 5-3 
rhe ashi la tae Set ad 40-2/37-5/41-1/25-1]19-6)....|37-0/33-6|26-6147-0]18-5/19-6/40-2| 9-0/38-5/32-2] 5-3 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 34-3]35-0134-0/25-6/19-0]....]..../..-. 25-4/38-8|18-5|19-4/41-0] 9-0138-1/31-7] 5-3 
18—Three Rivers........+.+. 40-4|37-3|36-0/24-9|20-8)....|.... 29-2/25-9|46-7/17-9]19-6/43-0]10-0/38-5/34-6| 6-0 
ten can ak 41-2/38-2/40-0]25-8|20-2/27-0}....|37-4|29-4/45-0117-3/19-2139-8]/10-0138-3/30-5! 6-7 
20—Brantford.........0.-++- 43 -9]40-4]40-5]25-9]19-0/30-0|48-4/38-9|28-0/46-117-6|19-5/43-1|10-0/39-1134-8| 6-7 
Mee Pahelevaliain i (4 saaeand 46-7|42-8144-0/26-0|21-6|....].... 35-0/29-0/44-5]17-7/19-4]40-1|10-0/38-1130-5| 6-3 
Oo ORME hatnsy<i's4. see 43-4]40-0|41-4]25-8]19-9|30-5]47-5/37-7132-3)46-1|17-4|19-4|40-6|10-0138-1134-9] 5-3 
Bae Corieall ccs cAtiie es 43-9|40-5|40-5125-9|17-7]....|.... 36-7/27-3/45-9|17-9|19-4/40-3110-0/38-9130-3] 6-0 
24—Fort William......... ",..|43-4]39-7/37-6|25-4)22-3)....].. ..[86-0]29-5/45-7/17-8]19-0/45-7|11-0/39-4)/32-7| 6-0 
Dee Kale lwo aa 43 -4|40-3|40-0]25-0|22-8/30-0/48-0/37-7/26-3/47-1|17-8/19-2/41-1110-0138-6|36-7| 6-7 
DBM.) 3hs boca hencs 43-4]40-2|39-2]26-3|24-4]31-2/49-8/40-4|28-7/46-4]17-8|19-2/40-7/10-0138-8135-5) 6-0 
Git Hamilton ehh ees 44-2/41-0/41-8|25-5|22-7|29-5/48-9/40-2|29-2/47-6117-8|19-0/43-5111-0139-6|37-3] 6-0 
Shoe tenatonts y aue 43 -1]38-8139-0)25-7|18-5)....|47-7|37+3127-3/45-8|17-3119-2141-4|10-0!38-9131-4] 6-0 
29—Kitchener..........00.+. 42-8]40-1]40-7|25-2/23-1/30-4/46-9138-7|27-1/46-4|18-2/19-6/39-4]10-0139-0/33-9| 6-3 
B0sebondon!..)0,..., tee 43-7/40-1/41-2/25-4|22-2/30-2/47-0139- 1/25-8/45-4118-4|19-3/42-0/10-0139-0/32-6) 6-0 
31—Niagara Falls........... 42-8/39-5/41-1/25-1/19-7/29-9]50-7/39-1|27-5/44-5|18-0/19-3/43-5|10-5/38-9192-71 6-0 
PoosNOr Bay) .4i., ye ices 43 -4|40-6|42-0/25-8|18-4/30-0}....|40-2|. .. ./46-0/18-0/19-5/46-211-0139-0/33-1| 6-7 
PME MRUA dc icccs cose 43-7|40-7/42-6|25-5|21-6|....|.... 39-9/28-0/45-9|17-7|91-5/43-4|10-0/39-3133-6) 6-0 
POO Awiiscs sss svecces¥si 44.3]41-4|42-9]26-5/22-0129-7/48-3/37-0|28-5/49-1/18-1/19-0/43-9|10-0139-0/31-0| 6-7 
35—Owen Sound...........0. 42-6|39-4|39-6)24-1]22-7)... |46-3/37-9|27-4/46-5|18-0/19-5140-1/10-0139-4/33-01 6-0 
39-134-2| 6-0 

















36—Peterborough, ......+++.|45°2/41-7/42-7|25-8/21-8132-2/47-3/40-3/28-8/46-8]18-3|19-1/39-5/10-0 
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Canned 
Vegetables 





Tomatoes, choice, 
24's (28 oz.) per tin 
per 20 og. tin 


Peas, choice, 








cts. 


a 
& 


15-0) 15-4 


14-6 
14-9 
15-0 
14-7 


14-5 
14-9 
14-9 
14-7 


12-8 
14-9 
14-8 


15-3 
14-9 
14-8 


14:3 
13-6 
13-2 
14-3 
13-8 

44 
14.0 
14-7 
14-1 

14-5 


15-2 
14-4 
14-1 
14-5 
14-7 
14-8 
15-2 
14-6 
14-5 
14-5 


14-1 
14-4 
14-1 
14-3 
14-8 
14-3 
14-6 
13-9 
14-1 
13-9 
14:3 
14-4 
13-4 


Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





cts. 


15-7 








Beans, common, dry 


white, per lb. 





cts. 


per lb. 


Onions, cooking | 
Potatoes, 


| 
| 


ets.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts. 


per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


Prunes, medium size, 


per 15 lbs. 


per lb. 
Oranges, medium size, 


per dozen 
Lemons, medium size, 


per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 


per 32 oz. jar. 
per 21b.tin 
Granulated, 


per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange 
Corn syrup, 


per lb. 


Coal 


per # lb. package 


Anthracite, 
per ton 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 


Coffee, medium, 


‘| Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent (a) 


cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. 


6-5) 6+8/49-3)13-9]17-9]45-7/63-8)39-5|/22-4)37-4/29-2) 8-6 


6-9 


6-4). 


6-8 


7-0}. 


6-7 
6-8 
6-8 


6-9 
7-2 
6-6 
6-6 
7-0 
6-8 
6:4 
7:3 
6-1 
6-7 


6:3 
6:5 
6-4 


5:8}. 


6-6 
6-6 
6:6 
6:3 
6-3 
6:6 
6-6 
6:3 
6-9 
6:3 
7:2 
6-8 
6-4 
6-1 








6+9/61-5|14-4)16-6/53 -9)53-5 


...[47-2|18-9]17-5]48-3]50-1 


7-1/59-5}13-5)16-1)52-3/57-1 


...|50-7|14-6)16-7/51-7)51-4 


6+8]55-3)14-7|/16-1/45-6)58-1 
7-3/54-8|13-8)18-4|46-4/52-3 
7-3169-4]13-7|15-0/52-4/51-0 


9-0|52-8)14-8)17-8)45-0/55-0 


6-9 
6:5 
7-5 
v9 
8-7 


58-9)13-2 
75-6|13-8 
65+3)14-6 
60-5/14-0 
vee [14-4 





17-5 
16-6 
17-1 
17:5 
17-8 


7-1)57-0)14-7|18-1 
7°8/41-6}15-3/17-4 


7-7 
7-9 


5:6 
6-6 
6-3 
6-8 
7:0 
6-6 
6-6 
7:4 
6-3 
6:8 
6-1 
6:2 
iia 
6-4 





§2-9/15-0 
56-6)14-9 


85-0)14-1 
72-5}13-0 
66-2/13-6 
74-7|14-4 
56-4)15-0 
et hete 
76-4)13-3 
64-3)13-4 
74-5}13-5 
74-0)14-4 
52-7/14-0 
73-0)14-1 
73+1)12-9 
woe {L403 
75-5)13-2 








16-5 
18-9 


16-0 
15-8 
17-7 
16-0 
16-0 
17-1 
15-1 
15-8 
15-2 
15-2 
15-4 
15-5 
14-4 
15-2 
16-0 


6-9}75-5)/13-3)17-0 
5-0/69-0)14-3)15-1)47-3 
6+7|74-9|13-5/16-0/42-4 








40-9 


43-7/41-5/37-5 
47-1/50-4/38-1 


45-4 
41-7 
44-5 
43-3 
45-3 
44-1 


38-7 
45-1 
44-2 
41-8 
38-8 
43-3 
45-7 
43-3 
46-3 
42-8 
45-2 
44-0 
45:3 
47-3 
41-8 
44-9 





45-3 


47-1 
45-0 
45-0 
57-4 
46-7 
52:3 


45-3 
45-6 
47-9 
45-3 
42-8 
46-8 
46-4 
45-9 
46-5 
44-6 
47-5 
45-2 
45-2 


49-6)... 


48-1 
47-4 


47-6)... 


46-1 

















39-3|20-7/37-0/29-1 
39-8)....|38-6)28-9 
39-0}... .|86-8/28-9 
40-2]....|37-9|29-7 


39-5)20-3/38-8/29-3 
40-8) 20-6/37-9|28-4 
40-0/20-0/36-1/28-9 


39-8}....|39-7/28-7 
36-9)20-8/35-7/27-5 
20-7|35-1/27-4 
20-4)36-4)28°5 
38-3/21-0)36-4)28-7 
39-5]... ./37°4/28-0 
39-6]... ./39-2/28-9 
41-5)19-3/37-7)/29-5 
39 -8)21-7/38-4/28-5 
40-3}... .|37°7/28-7 





37-2]... .|83-7/26-4 
36-3/19-6/33-4/26-8 
35-0/21-0/35-1/27-6 
36-3] 21-0/33-5)26-3 
SF tas aon 34-7|26-6 
37-6|19-6/34-8/26-2 
35-5/19-4|32-5/25-6 
35-9]....182-7/25-7 
35-1/19-6/33-2/26-1 
37-3]... ./35-1/26-6 
36-4/19-7/32-6|25-7 
36-3/20-1/32-7|25-5 
36-6]... .134-3/25-4 
. .(86-1128-3 
35-0)... .|84-5/25-5 
37-4]19+7/35-5)27-5 
.-.|20+3/34-6/26-2 
21-2/33-8126-6 











37-0 


8-5 
8-2 
8-6 
8-7 


8-5 
9-0 
8-5 


8:6 
8:3 
8-0 
8-1 
8-0 
8-0 
8-0 
7-9 
8-0 
8-5 


8-4 
8-4 
8-3 
8-6 
8-2 
8-7 
8-5 
8-6 
8-1 
8-1 
8-6 
8-6 
8-6 
9-0 
8-6 
8:2 
8-6 
8-5 


8-1/53-7)/38-0 


eeeeres 


8-3/49-7/38-0 
8-2/51-6)/38-0 
8-4/49-6)37-8 
8-7|50-3/38-0 


8-42 
6-75 


eee ree 
eee eee 


paeceoe 


8-3|50-0138-0]...... 
8-8151-1138-0 
8-3/47-7138-0 


eee eee 


8-2 
8-1 
7-9 
7-9 
7-8 
7-9 
8-0 
7-7 
7-5 
8-0 


52-3)40-5 
45-7/38-9 
47-0/39-6 
43 -5/39-9 
42-6/40-3 
41-7/40-0 
41-0/39-4 
46 -2/39-4 
48-0/39-4 
47-5/40-3 


see eee 


16-75 
16-75 
16-00 
15-75 


see eee 


seo eee 


eee eee 


seers 


eeeeee 





8-4/44-0/38-9 
8-3/46-7/39-4 
8-1/43-8)38-4 
8-5/41-3/38-1 
§-2/45-3)/38-6 
8-5/42-0/38-1 
8-3/44-4/39-4 
8-5/43-1138-5 
8-1/48-0/39-3} 15-50 
7+9/43-4/38-8 
8-5/40-5)/39-3 
8-4/43-8)39-2 
8-6)44-7 39-5 
8-9/49-7/39-6 
8-4/47-0/39-4 
8-0/43-6/39-0 
8-4/48-2/39-0 
8-5'43 -3139-0 


16-00 
16-00 
16-50 
16-80 
16-00 


see eee 


see eee 


ee eecee 


se eee 


eee oee 


sees 











 24-00-28-00(b) 


27-50-31-50 


-16-00-20-00 


18-00-22 -00(b) 
26-50-30-50 


21-00-25-00(b) 
26 -00-30-00(b) 
20-50-24-50(b) 


ee er 


ao - ww 9 rar 


io) 


10 


23-00-27-00(b)}11 
27-00-31-00(b)} 12 
16-00-20-00(b)/13 


eee reese seeross 


woes eee ee eoere 


16 


14-00-18-00(b)}17 
20-00-24 -00(b)}18 


cee ew ee ee eoere 


21-50-25-50 


20 
21 
22 


23 -00-27 -00(b)}23 


25-50-29 -50 
22-00-26 -00 
22-50-26 +50 
26-00-30-00 
29-00-33 -50 
26-00-30-50 
26-50-30-50 
25-00-29 -00 
23-00-27 -00 
24-00-28 -00 
31-00-35 -00 
16-00-20-00 
24-00-28 -00 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 





































































































1256 THE LABOUR GAZETTE [AUGUST 
TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
Beef Pork E = a] 
— ? els a 1g 
* E d © 4 ies e g g o |ad 
s |, dsl] te | ls [ee] SBE El] GE RE EE | s 
did (Gee | (U6 le fe legleziene’) elf 8 id |e (e le 
24[54)Fq|Es|ss[2s[e[24|ss/ey/2a|es|68) 2] pel ea/Saies ici 
BE EEA ECE COE CCE ECEe EEE EERE EEC LEECELES 
a2 FOR i se ee ee ee eo 
cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts./cts.|/cts./cts.|cts./cts.|/cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts 
37—Port Arthur............. 42-7/39-3/38-3]24-7/21-6). .. .|43-7|37-5|28-3/48-2/17-9]19-0]45-7|11-0/39-8/34-1] 6-3] 4-1) 5-5| 9-0 
38—St. Catharines........... 44-0/40-7/42-0/25-3/20-6)30-7|... .|41-3125-7]/47-1]18-0/19-2/44-5/10-5/39-1/33-7| 6-0) 4-2 8-9 
39—St. Thomas............. 43-9/40-4/41-6|25-2|23-0/29-9]49-6/39-7129-0/45-9]17-9119-6/42-7/10-0/39-6/33-7| 6-0} 4-2] 5-9} 9-4 
40—Sarnia...............+..2|43-0/40-2/40-9/26-1]21-2)... .|47-3]37-9/30-1]45-8]18-5/19-6/43-3|10-0/40-0/32-8] 6-0] 4-0] 6-1] 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-2/40-1/38-4|26-8/21-6]... .|43-6/37-3/29-8/45-6|12-8/19-1/45-1/11-0/39-5132-9| 6-7] 4-0] 5-7] 8-9 
42—Stratford..............5. 41-4/39-5/39-8/25-8/22-8)....].... 37-2|27-6|45-7]18-0|20-0|39-3/10-0/38-8133-1] 5-3) 3-9] 5-9] 9-1 
43—Sudbury............000- 42-6/39-6]40-1/25-1|23-1/27-6|41-7|/37-4|29-7/44-7| 18-4) 19-5/45-9]11-0|38-9|33-4) 6-7| 4-1] 6-4] 9-2 
44—Timmins,...........2006. 44-5|41-0/41-6|26-1]21-5|29-6|47-7|39-2/27-8|44-7|18-9|19-5/46-7/12-0|38-8|34-7| 6-7] 4-3] 5-4] 9-4 
45—Toronto. .....00000sees0: 44-2/40-5/41-8125-5|22-8/30-8/49-3/39-6/25-0/49-9]17-8/19-1|44-9!11-0/39-3/37-6] 6-7| 4-2] 5-4| 8-7 
46—Welland...........00000: 41-3|38-3/40-7/26-1|22-0|30-7]... .|38-3/27-9/43-4]17-7|19-4/41-9]11-0/39-0/35-3| 6-7| 4-2] 5-1] 8-9 
47—Windsor...........20.06. 43-4140-3|41-4|25-0/23-5/31-0/44-7/38-6/28-7/45-9| 18-2] 19-3/43-4]11-0/3-92/35-5| 6-0] 4-2] 5-4! 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 42.7139-5139-5|25-0/19-2]....].... 37-5|26-0|44-8]17-1/19-0/40-7/10-0/38-7/32-4] 6-0] 3-8] 5-9] 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.......00-0seaess 42-8|38-2/40-2/25-2/19-4|... .|44-3|37-0/25-0/46-7|16-8|21-1/40-9]10-0/37-9/34-2) 7-1] 3-8] 57] 8-9 
50—Winnipeg.............04. 42-2/37-7|34-7/24-7|21-2/27-6|47-4|37-2/29-9147-9]17-0/19-5/42-5| 9-0/37-1/34-6| 8-0) 3-7] 5-3) 8-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 42-6|37-8/38-2124-0]18-8]... .|46-7/35-8/26-7/45-5]15-7/20-6]... .|11-0/36-8/34-4] 7-2] 3-7]....] 8-7 
52—Prince Albert............ 38-2135-2/35-0|23-4/17-4]....).... 36-0|27-0/40-0]16-6]19-9/41-0|10-0/38-2/34-1] 6-0} 4-1 8-9 
53—Regina.........s.ce0000 41-4138-5136-5/24-0/20-9/26-3/41-3/34-7/25-0/43-1/16-2/21-7/40-4|10-0/36-5/35-0) 6-8] 4-0) 6-1) 9-1 
54—Saskatoon............... 42-1/38-0/36-7|25-0|19-8|27-3/43-5/35-0/26-7/44-5] 16-1/19-9/40-6|10-0/36-5|34-6] 7-2] 3-7] 5-4] 8-9 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary......... east 43-6|38-8/40-0|24-9|21-6/26-6/42-9}....|..../48-3/16-1/20-1]41-6/10-0137-2/36-3] 7-2] 3-9] 5-4] 8-8 
56—Drumheller............. 40-5|37-0/37-7/24-0|20-0)....]... .135-0/26-7/44-9/17-1/21-7/40-4/10-0/39-0/37-7| 8-0] 4:4] 5-7] 9-0 
57—Edmonton..:......0)... 40-5136-1137-8|22-6|20- 6/26 -6/39-9/35-1126-6/44-8|15-9|20-0/42-2/10-0/37-3135-5| 7-2] 3-9] 5-3] 8-6 
58—Lethbridge.............. 41-2137-2|37-0/24-0/18-0/25-3/41-5/35-4126-7/43-9|16-0121-0/42-0/10-0/37-4|....| 8-0] 4-0]....] 8-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................ 46-7|42-6|45-2|27-3|24 -8/29-0/49-2/41-0|29-1/48-0|19-1/20-9/40-$|12-0/41-0/37-7| 9-0] 4-4 9-4 
60—New Westminster....... 44-9|40-1/41-8/25-8/23-9|... .|42-7/39-5/26-8146-9/18-1120-0/40-3/10-0/40-8/35-6] 8-0) 4-2] 6-0] 9-3 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42.3]40-3/43-3/25-0/22-3/28-7|46-5/41-5/29-3149-8118-6|20-8/45-7|15-0/41-5/37-7/10-0| 4-9 9-6 
EE EY TPA LO MAM USER HE 44-4/40-6)43-7|25-8/25-0/28-5/45-4|40-0|27-8)45-9|18-1)22-7|39-1/13-0/39-6/34-4] 9-0] 4-1] 5-8] 9-3 
683—Vancouver...........00- 46-9/41-8/42-5/26-4/24-9|28-0/45-4/39-3|/29-0/49-2/17-8|19-1/40-3)10-0/40-3/35-2] 9-6] 4-1] 5-7] 8-9 
64—-Victoria..............25- 26,0142;0 43 -9/26-5/24-1/31-7/46-8/40-2/30-1/45-8/18-5/20-3/40-8/11-0/40-9/35-6| 9-0] 4-3] 6-5] 8-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JULY, 1945 












































Canned ie. Sugar Coal 

Vegetables nf 3 o i b jafe ) 
go) - elie ee lea ells - |B % 
S5| 98] | €$/8 Els if ig |g lSsisa] s EBS: 
‘=|fel2s| eels | ale [8 leslesleciesigsiests | [2 lable | 2 
@s}o8 |] S81] SF/8 |etig 12 |S Bsa sl o/eojesi2 | |e jes) e.| oq | Rent (a) 
Se | 3g | eR | 2S |g] 88] gS]95|83/ 25] eo) SRlss/ eres les| gSiaa) 2 | 28 
eS | as | es | So |88/38/5 82 sla Sle zlac)/s SESE 8/8 Sle Sie sle8| Se | Be 
Sealer lo lao ec late do Mm Ske imous, m Olja ia 
ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. |cts.|cts./cts.|/cts.|cts./cts.|cts,|/cts.|cts./cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts./cts. $ $ $ 
14-0} 14-5] 14-2} 6-0} 7-5)... .|14-2/16-9/44-9/50-2)37-8}... .|86-2)25-5) 8-5) 8-4/41-6/38-1) 16-80)... 23-00-27-00 {37 
43-21 13-6} 14-0] 6-8] 6-7/69-3|13-3/15-3/42-5/49-4/34-7|/18-3/33-4/26-8] 8-5) 8-2/43-8/39-2) 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 |38 
14-0] 14-5] 14-7] 6-4] 6-3|75-0/13-5/16-0/48-5/45-1/35-3/20-8/34-1/26-4] 8-7] 8-6/45-0/39-7| 16-00)......| 21-00-25-00 /39 
14-4] 14-6] 14-81 6-9| 4-0(69-0/13-3/15-9/43-1145- |....].... 33-7/26-5| 8-8] 8-7/44-9/39-4) 16-50]...... 23-00-27-50  |40 
14-7| 14-5] 14-8] 6-1] 6-7]... .|13-0/15-5/41-9/48-9)....].... 34-8/26-3] 8-5] 8-5|/41-8/39-0| 17-00)...... 23-00-27-00 {41 
14-4) 14-3] 15-0] 6-0! 6-7/75-0|14-0/14-6/44-6/45-1/35-5/19-5/33-2/26-5] 8-8) 8-6|45-4/38-7| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 {42 
14-1] .14-4] 14-7| 6-2] 7-3/68-3/13-6/16-7/41-1/46-9/38-5)....]84-9/28-1] 8-8] 8-5/44-8/38-6] 17-75]...... 28-00-32-00 [43 
15-0| 14-7| 14-8] 6-3] 7-0]71-5/13-7|15-1/49-3/55-4]....|20-8135-2/28-8] 8-8} 8-8/39-3/38-8) 19-50)...... 25-50-29-50 {44 
13-5| 13-7| 14-1] 6-4] 6-8/73-8]13-8]/15-3/45-1145-4/35-6]/19-3/32-3/25-8] 8-2) 8-0/44-7/38-7| 15-50]...... 32-50-36-50 |45 
13-5] 13-4] 14-5] 9-0] 6-3/75-0/13-7|13-5/43-3/44-6/36-0/18-6/32-7/26-5] 8-3] 8-3/41-5/39-0} 15-50)......)  ...........08. 46 
14-0| 14-9] 14-6] 6-2 6-4/71-7/13-6/14-7/41-3/41-8/34-7|....]83-2/26-2) 8-2) 8-0/41-0/38-5] 16-00)...... 25-00-29-00 |47 
14-4} 14-3] 14-51 6-3] 7-0175-0/13-1116-1|39-6/44-3|35-6|..../33-8|26-7| 8-6] 8-5/45-7/39-0] 16-00]... 22-00-26-00 148 
15-5| 14-9] 15-6] 7-1] 5-3/52-3/13-9)16-6/44-5/45-1|... .]22-5/37-2/25-2| 9-2) 9-0/43-5/37-8]...... 8-37| 21-00-25-00 {49 
15-3] 15-5) 15-9) 7-3] 5-4/77-6|12-8/16-4/44-6/41-9/39-0/21-9/36-1/24-8| 9-0) 8-9/37-5/37-8)...... 12-95; 26-00-30-00 {50 
16-9] 15-1] 15-7| 6-7|....|77-0|13-9|17-7|43-4|42-6/40-7/23-2/36-4|27-2| 9-3] 9-3/42-8/39-2)...... 10-30| 22-00-26-00 51 
16-3} 16-2) 16-4} 7-3]....156-0/15-5/16-7/42-7/45-1/40-0/22-8/38-0/28-6/10-0) 9-6/39-8/37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 [52 
16-7| 15-3] 16-0 6-8}... .|77-5|12-2)17-7/42-3/44-1/40-2/22-1/36-8|28-0) 9-3) 9-6/42-0/38-0)...... 11-50} 28-00-32-00 [53 
17-3) 15-7| 16-7| 7-2|....|64-0|15-1]17-2/47-2/49-3/39-3/22-8/37-9|27-3] 9-7| 9-8)44-2137-7]...... 10-10} °22-00-26-00 {54 
15-1] 14-6] 15-3] 7-3] 8-4/74-1/13-9]17-2/46-9]47-9|37-1/21-3/34-0/26-5} 9-0} 9-4/41-5/37-7/...... 8-25] 26-00-30-00 [55 
17-4] 15-9] 16-6] 7-6]....|69-3]13-1]17-4/49-4/48-3/40-5]/22-9/35-7/28-6| 9-5) 9-7/43-4/38-O]......]...... 21-00-25-00 |56 
15-6} 14-8] 16-0| 7-3] 8-4|70-9/14-0/17-5/48-6|42-1/38-1/21-6/34-2/25-8] 9-2) 9-3/43-3/37-7|...... 5-40} 24-50-28-50 57 
15-5} 13-9] 14-5] 7-O]....|71-3]/12-3/16-0/45-2146-8]... .|20-7/32-4/26-2|] 9-3) 9-5|45-0/37-5]...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 [58 
15-1] 15-0] 15-2) 8-1]....|74-8]10-3/17-2/43-0/39-7136-7|20-3/30-0/25-0} 8-9] 8-8/40-9/38-1]......)...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
14-7| 14-3] 15-0] .7-4]..../70-3/11-3/16-6/45-4/37-4]... .|20-5/33-2/25-0| 7-9] 7-8|36-5/38-4)...... 13-00) 20-50-24-50 |60 
16-1| 15-9] 16-5} 8-3] 6-8/75-3/12-6/17-6/51-8/45-5|37-5|21-3/32-0/26-4| 8-8] 8-6/44-3/38-7]...... 13-65] 20-00-24-00 {61 
15-0] 15-3] 16-2) 8-3]....|74-5]/12-3/17-2/45-8/47-8134-2/21-7/34-6/27-7| 8-9] 8-8/39-2/37-7]...... 10-75] 23-00-27-00 62 
14-7| 14-7] 14-7) 7-4}... .|75-0]10-5/16-5)/46-1/39-4/35-6/19-9/30-6/24-3] 8-0} 8-0/39-4/37-8]...... 10-00] 23-50-27-50 |63 
14-9) 14-9] 14-9) 7-5 SEN Shae 41-1|36-9/19-9/31-1/24-8] 8-9] 8-5/43-2/38-1]...... 13-25] 21-00-25-00 |64 








aaa 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is‘more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS ; 


1926= 100 








June j Juue} June | June | June | June | June | June | May| June 
—— 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 





i mf ff | ES SS EE Ef 


All commodities! ice 2s Us Se ee 64-0}127-4/155-9] 97-3]100-1] 93-4] 67-5) 81-7) 90-1] 95-8] 99-6]102-5)103-0}103-2 

Classified according to chief component 
material— 

I. Vegetable Products................000. 58-1]127-91167-0} 86-2|100-6| 84-8] 61-5) 70-6] 77-7| 84-5} 91-3] 95-0] 97-0! 98-0 

II. Animals and Their Products........... 70+9)127-11145-1] 96-0]100-8]107-7| 58-5] 77-0] 89-7|102-2]106-6}106-1)107-21107-5 

Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.| 58-2|157-1}176-5]101-7| 99-7] 91-6] 69:9] 83-9] 90-8] 91-9] 91-9] 91-7] 91-7] 91-7 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 63-9) 89-1}154-4/106-31100-1] 94-0] 61-7] 87-4} 96-1]101-8]107-6]118-0}117-6]117-6 

Viviron andilts Productasi) ee ae! 68-9}156-9}168-4/104-6]100-0] 93-8) 85-3)102-7}112-7]115-81115-7]117-0/115-3]115-3 


UCR Re AMMEN AUR RACH VA 98-4)141-9}135-7| 97-3] 98-7] 98-7] 68-0] 76-7] 78-1] 77-81 79-7| 79-7| 79-7| 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Pro- 

GUCTR LEN, NINES, TRO RRL A 56-8} 82-3}112-2}107-0} 99-0} 93-0] 82-7) 88-9] 96-1] 99-2]100-5]102-2/102-6|102-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 63-41118-7]141-5}105-4]100-0] 95-6] 80-8] 85-6) 99-7/102-2/100-5]100-3} 98-6] 98-6 
Classified according to purpose— 


Consumers’iGoods.. 6 fecebslbes neues: 62-0/102-71136-1] 96-91100-6} 93-4] 70-4] 82-5) 90-6] 95-8] 97-2] 97-41 98-0] 98-4 

Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 61-8}119-0/150-8) 90-2] 99-6} 96-7] 63-9} 78-4] 88-9] 98-7/103-0]101-21103-0)104-0 

Other Consumers’ Goods.............. 62-2] 91-9}126-3]101-4]101-2] 91-2] 74-8] 85-3] 91-7] 93-8] 93-3] 94-8] 94-6] 94-6 

LT. Producers: (Goods ev iw, ss eat 67-7133 +3] 164-8] 98-8]100-4] 93-5] 64-6] 77-2] 84-2] 88-8! 94-3]100-1]100-5]100-5 

Producers’ Equipment................. 55-1} 81-91108-6]104-1} 96-9} 94-0} 84-8]100-4 106-5}110-0)114-2)118-5/121-1}119-6 

Producers’ Materials.................. 69-1}139-0}171-0) 98-2}100-8} 93-4) 62-4) 74-6} 81-7] 86-4] 92-1] 98-0} 98-2] 98.4 

Building and Construction Materials. .}| 67-0]100-7)144-0]108-7} 99-5] 98-6] 78-9] 94-3/108-5]114-9]119-21127-2|122-3]122-3 

Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 69-5]148-1)177-3} 95-8/101-1} 92-2) 59-6] 71-3] 77-2] 81-6] 87-5] 93-1) 94-1] 94-4 
Classified according to origin— 

arm— 

MA OPE ICL Ges , caue eho alle UM en 59-2/134-71176-4) 91-21100-0} 84-2) 61-6] 68-7] 76-9} 81-3] 86-9] 90-7] 91-7] 92-4 

Bs Amin ah 3). ee aU eT ae 76-1)129-0)146-0} 95-9] 98-9]103-5} 59-9] 78-9] 89-7} 98-1]101-31/100-4]101-1]101-3 

Farm (Canadian)...... 64-1/132-6]160-6] 88-0} 98-8) 93-1] 52-5] 64-3) 71-0] 81-5] 94-4/102-01104-6]105-7 

EE Marine 2S oiey Nc REN | See ena 65-9}111-6}114-1] 91-7) 99-4]102-8] 60-3] 78-2] 90-0}113-2/124-6]129-41131-1]131-6 

ERTS Oreste ii UG inci ew eoatl al val ORB 60-1} 89-7}151-3}106-8}100-2] 93-9} 61-9} 87-1] 95-7)101-3)107-1)117-2}116-8}116-8 

Vie Mineral nto Pep hid 1 Meee Nyy NE ee 67-9]115-2)134-6|106-4] 99-6} 93-0} 79-8] 90-1] 96-3] 98-3} 99-3]100-41100-1] 99-8 

All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63-8}120-81154-1] 94-7] 99-2] 92-9] 57-6) 74-0] 81-8] 90-8] 98-7|104-21105-0]105-8 

7|156-5|100-4)100-1] 91-1] 70-2} 80-0] 88-9] 91-4) 92-7] 93-4] 93-8] 93-7 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly)....] 64-8127: 
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SHIULNNOO UAHLO GNV VAVNYO NI ONIAIT AO L800 GNY SHOIdd WIVSHIOHM FO SUHAWON XHQANI—IA ATAVL 


Nova Scotia Royal Commission on Development 
and Rehabilitation 


N May 12, 1948, the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment appointed a Royal Commission on 
Provincial Development and Rehabilitation. 
Professor R. MacGregor Dawson of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto was chosen Commissioner. 
The terms of reference included investigation 
and reporting on 
the natural resources and industries of the 
Province for the purpose of aiding in the 
rehabilitation of those discharged from the 
armed forces, those released from war indus- 
tries, and all others who might seek employ- 
ment, and also for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the possibilities of general economic 
development with a view to the expansion of 


industries and markets and a _ resultant 
increase in general employment in Nova 
Scotia. 


The Commission’s report was completed 
towards the end of 1944 and was made public 
in the Spring of 1945. The two-volume report 
contains the results of a searching and exhaus- 
tive inquiry into all phases of the Nova 
Scotian economy and problems. Besides the 
Report of Transmission, there are monographs 
on Agriculture, Public Welfare Services, Edu- 
cation, Provincial Finance, Fisheries, Manu- 
facturing Industries, Labour Relations, Hous- 
ing, and other similar subjects. 


Recommendations 


Among the recommendations in the report 
are the raising of the school-leaving age from 
14 (rural areas) and 16 (towns and cities) to 
15 and 17 respectively, extension of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act to cover males as well as 
females, and workers outside towns and cities, 
review of wage orders after the war, changes 
in methods of enforcement, and co-ordination 
in the administration of the Industrial Stan- 
dards and Minimum Wage Acts. A greater 
expenditure on Accident Prevention and more 
attention to rehabilitation of the disabled are 
recommended for the workmen’s compensa- 
tion system. The report also contains sug- 
gestions for training and apprenticeship, the 
settlement of industrial disputes, and better 
labour relations in the coal mining, iron and 
steel, shipbuilding and other industries. 

The Report of Transmission stresses the 
fact that the preliminary step to any effort at 
reconstruction is a settlement of the functional 
and financial powers of the Dominion and the 
Provinces. Among the recommendations made 
are the establishment of a provincial Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction, and a Research and 


Development Board. The Report points out 
that Nova Scotia has handicaps but also 
marked advantages in certain fields. It sug- 
gests that the province should emphasize and 
develop to the utmost those activities in which 
her advantages are unmistakable. On the 
other hand, disadvantages can be overcome by 
being more efficient than competitors. 

The Report of Transmission concludes with 
a quotation from a brief submitted to the 
Commission. “Our greatest hope for success 
in a competitive civilization lies in developing 
a type of citizen more highly trained and 
better equipped than in the rest of Camada to 
grapple with economic, political, and social 
problems. Education is our most promising 
weapon.” 

Education 


The report on Education stresses the impor- 
tance of an adequate educational system in all 
proposals for future economic and cultural 
development. While the most urgent need of 
education in the province is money, the report 
points out that increased salaries and a revision 
of the pension system for teachers are essen- 
tial. The study stresses the inadequacy of 
existing library facilities and the importance 
of extending vocational education which has 
been “greatly neglected”. ©An important 
recommendation is the raising of the minimum 
school-leaving age from 14 (rural areas) and 
16 (towns and cities) to 15 and 17 respectively. 
The report also urges that part-time school 
work be made compulsory in rural districts 
until 16 and in urban areas until 18. 


Minimum Wages 


Of special interest is the 80-page study of 
Labour Relations made by Professor H. A. 
Logan of the University of Toronto. The 
report strongly urges changes in the Minimum 
Wage Act to make it applicable to males as 
well as females and to extend coverage to 
workers outside cities and towns. After point- 
ing out that rates in the Minimum Wage 
Orders have not kept pace with the increase 
in the cost of living, the dollar increase in 
1941 amounting to only 8 or 9 per cent for 
experienced workers, Dr. Logan recommends 
a review of all the Orders after the war. 
Increased overtime rates, rather than the pro 
rata ones in force, are suggested. 

Many features in the administration of the 


“Minimum Wage Act are praised, but con- 
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siderable criticism, concerning enforcement is 
reported. As a remedy, Dr. Logan suggests 
co-ordination in the inspection staff of the 
Department of Labour, and recommends that 
the Board be given responsibility for prosecu- 
tion of offenders and for recovery of arrears 
in wages. 

The Industrial Standards Act is highly 
praised for both its purposes and results. The 
report suggests that the scope of the Act be 
extended to the whole province instead of 
‘applying as at present only to the building 
trades in Halifax and Dartmouth. Another 
important recommendation is that the adminis- 
tration of the Industrial Standards Act be co- 
ordinated with that of the Minimum Wage 
Act. The Chairman of the proposed 3-member 
board should be a full-time salaried officer, 
while the other members should represent 
workers and employers, enjoying their confi- 
dence. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The province is lauded for its progressive 
amendments of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in 1943 and 1944. The only suggestions 
made in this field are a greater expenditure on 
accident prevention and more attention to 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 


Training, Apprenticeship and Education 


Dr. Logan has both praise and criticism of 
training, apprenticeship and education in the 
province. In regard to skilled tradesmen, a 
co-operative arrangement among three firms 
in Halifax has proved satisfactory. The 
report points out that a satisfactory appren- 
ticeship system must provide machinery for 
consultation with labour unions, employers’ 
associations, the Employment Service, Depart- 
ments of Education, Industry and Labour, and 
Economics Departments in Universities. <A 
special section on industrial training within 
the Department of Labour is recommended. 
The importance of preparing well-equipped 
industrial relations officers and trade union 
leaders is emphasized. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


In discussing the settlement of industrial 
disputes, the survey suggests that the enforce- 
ment of collective bargaining under the pro- 
vineial Act should be given to a special board 
as in the administration of the Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 
1003). Dr. Logan also urges that in wage 
questions the Regional War Labour Board 
should adopt the principle of trying to ensure 
the same purchasing power, rather than the 
same wage rates, for Nova:Scotian workers as 
that in other provinces. 
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The report urges that “intelligent attention” 
should be given to reducing the cost of living 
in Nova Scotia. Another recommendation is 
the appointment of a Deputy Minister in 
order to strengthen the Department of Labour. 


Coal Mining 


After dealing with labour relations in a 
general way, Dr. Logan pays particular atten- 
tion to the coal mining and iron and steel 
industries. Some of the recommendations for 
improvement in the coal fields are the finding 
of additional men for work at the face, the 
amendment of income tax regulations, the 
setting up of labour-management committees, 
technological changes, and improvement of life 
in the mining communities. The prospect for 
more stable labour relations in this industry is 
brighter, according to the report. The Govern- 
ment is urged to encourage the continuance 
of bargaining with the United Mine Workers 
of America, and the use of the machinery of 
the Dominion Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (P.C. 1003) “to end the long 
delays in getting agreements signed” is advo- 
cated. 


tron and Steel Industry 


Suggestions for the iron and steel industry 
include a “new approach” to labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, the elimination of delay in 
reaching collective agreement, and wage uni- 
formity for companies and areas on a real 
rather than money wage basis. 


Other Industries 


The report also deals with conditions in the 
shipbuilding industry. Here as in the coal and 
iron and steel industries, the fear of insecurity 
creates an important problem. The survey 
concludes with statements on the fish, long- 
shore, textile, and pulp and paper industries. 
As regards wages in the textile industry, Dr. 
Logan states that apart for unionization 
the textile workers must rely chiefly on an 
amended Minimum Wage Act and Order. 


In conclusion, the report makes it clear that 

permanent improvement is a matter than can 

come only through treating the fundamentals. 

Attention at this time should be directed 

therefore not so much toward disputes and 

stoppages as toward education, definition of 
economic purpose, and development of forms 

of organization calculated to encourage a 

more general participation and sense of social 

responsibility. 

In accomplishing this, it must be realized in 
the first place, that counselling is an approach 
rather than a solution to the problem. N ot 
only that, but counselling should awaken 10 
the applicant a realization of his capacities, 
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opportunities and limitations, thus revealing 
what adjustments he will hive to make. 

Again, it is indicated that persons who are 
“occupationally maladjusted”, if neglected, 
eventually become “occupational misfits.” It 
is necessary, therefore, that the guidance 
counsellor “must be able to recognize symp- 
toms of anxiety and emotional instability”. 
It may be advisable to administer aptitude 
tests and to make personality inventories in 
order to apply proper remedies. Such objec- 
tive tests were stated to be a great assistance 
to guidance counsellors. 


Qualifications of Guidance Counsellors 


The report suggests that the successful coun- 
sellor ‘‘should know and be able to understand 
people. He should be familiar with occupa- 
tions” and possessed of an ample supply of 
practical common sense. These, combined 
with expert knowledge of the fechnigue of 
occupational counselling, are essential qualifi- 
cations for an efficient counsellor. » 


How Educational Authorities May Assist 


The report enumerates several proposals 
presented to the Universities and to provincial 
Departments of Education as to the nature of 
their co-operation and assistance in a general 
scheme of vocational guidance. It was sug- 
gested that evening classes be instituted by 
the Universities for instruction in aptitude 
testing, personnel psychology, job analyses, 
statistical methods and counselling procedures, 
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etc., which would be open to placement offi- 
cers in the Employment Services. The 
privilege of referring neuro-psychiatric and 
other nervous cases to specialists on the staffs 
of Universities was also sought. Assistance 
was asked in the preparation of psychological 
and aptitude tests and in conducting occupa- 


tional surveys among the students and gradu- 


ates of universities and colleges. 

It was noted that in some provinces voca- 
tional counselling is included in the curricula 
of the secondary schools. While the main- 
tenance of school records along the lines of 
those suggested is not general practice, assur- 
ances were given by officials of the Depart- 
merits of Education that they soon would be. 
These will be made available to the Employ- 
ment Offices with the proviso that they be 
requested only for employment personnel 
qualified to interpret the data. This informa- 
tion may also be made available to students 
upon their graduation in some, at least, of 
the provinces. 

The report states that the proposals made 
to the Universities and to the provincial 
Departments of Education met with a grati- 
fying response. At the same time, it was felt 
that the lack of authentic and adequate infor- 
mation with regard to occupations, retarded 
guidnace programs in the schools. However, 
“all were agreed that the Employment Ser- 
vice is the logical agency to compile the neces- 
sary information in such form that it can be 
used in guidance work in the schools.” 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada Dane the Second 
Quarter of 1945 


URING the second quarter of 1945 there 
were 274 fatal industrial accidents, 
including deaths from industrial diseases 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 286 fatal accidents 
during the second quarter of 1944. Of the 
274 fatalities during the period under review, 
82 occurred in April, 103 in May and 89 in 
June. Fatal accidents during each year are 
recorded by quarterly periods in the issues of 
the Lasour Gazette for May, August and 
November of that year, and in February of 
the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred 
contain 22 fatalities for the first quarter of 
1945 and 17 fatalities for 1944. 

In this series of reports it 1s customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from. the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and from newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the second quarter of 
1945 were as follows: agriculture, 22; logging. 
49; fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 45; manufac- 
turing, 49; construction, 22; central electric 
stations, 6; transportation and public utilities, 
56; trade, 8; service, 9. 

Of the mining accidents, 21 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 18 in “coal mining,” and six 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, two were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” one 
in “animal foods,” eight in “saw and planing 
mill products,” six in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” one in “printing and publishing,” 
18 in “iron, steel and products,” five in “‘non- 
metallic mineral products,” four in “chemical 
and allied products, ” .two in Aue aa é 
and two in “miscellaneous products.” 

In construction there were 13 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” six in “highway 
and bridge,” and three in “miscellaneous.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 25 fatalities in “steam railways,” one in 
“street and electric railways,” 16 in “water 
transportation,” one in ‘ 
11 in “local and highway transportation,” 
two in “storage.” 


and 


‘air transportation,” 


In trade there were four fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and four in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 
“oublic administration,” 
dyeing and _ cleaning,” 
domestic and business,” 
fessional.” 


There was no major disaster during the 
period under review. The most serious accident 
occurred at Luscar, Alberta, on May 13, where 
seven miners lost their lives when trapped in 
a coal mine following ‘explosions. Five 
labourers were drowned when a boat capsized 
while working on a boom at St. Leonard, 
N.B., about April 5. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 


Two river drivers fell into a river and 
were drowned when a peavey slipped, near 
Blind River, Ontario, on May 21. Two 
labourers were drowned while breaking up a 
log jam, near Nelson, B.C., on May 831. 


Two fishermen died from:exposure after 
their boat was wrecked in a gale, off Queen 
Charlotte Islands, B.C., about June 10. 

Two guides for an oil company were drowned 
while fording the Wapita River, Alberta, on 
June 5. 


Two telephone linemen were killed when a 
train struck their truck, at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, on June 10. 

When a tug sank following a collision with 
another tug, a tug operator and a deckhand 
were drowned, off Vancouver, on June 2. 


four were in 
one in “laundering, 
three in “personal, 
and one in “pro- 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1945 has been com- 
piled which contains 22 fatalities, of which 
three were in logging, one in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, seven in manu- 
facturing, one in construction, one in central 
electric stations, seven in transportation and 
public utilities, and two in service. Three of 
these accidents occurred in January, three in 
February and 16.in March. 


A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1944 has been made. This in- 
cludes 17 fatalities, of which two were in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
seven in manufacturing, two In construction, 
three in transportation and public utilities, 
and three in service, One of these accidents 
occurred in January, two in May, one in June, 
two in October, seven in November, and four 
in December. 
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Labour and Industry in Ontario 


Annual Report of Department of Labour, 1944 


jee the twenty-fifth report of the Ontario 

Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1944, it is stated that the 
industrial expansion that characterized the 
earlier war years was continued on a smaller 
scale, “due to the drain of manpower for the 
armed forces and for industry, which had 
already taken place.” The annual index number 
of employment in 1944 was 185-3, as compared 
with 182-8 in 1943, or an advance of 2°5 
points. The advances in the index number 
since the beginning of the war were 5-2 points 
in 1940; 17-8 in 1941; 32-6 in 1942; 15-2 in 
1943; and 2-5 in 1944, 


Manufacturing as a whole, especially the 
lumber and iron and steel industries, showed 
increased activity, while gains were slighter 
in the pulp and paper industry, and the textile 
industry afforded considerably less employ- 
ment. There were decided contractions in 
the mining and logging industries and losses 
on a smaller scale in construction, communica- 
tions and trade. Considerable gains were re- 
ported in employment in services and trans- 
portation. 


Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year, 
1944, there were 90 strikes in Ontario in 
which 31,497 workers were involved in a time 
loss of 184,840 man-working days, as com- 
pared with 98 strikes involving 32,582 workers 
in a time loss of 171,178 man-working days in 
1942, 


Of these 90 strikes in 1944, 78 lasted less 
than five days; eight lasted more than five 
and less than fifteen days, and four lasted 
for 30 to 50 days. In 48 of the strikes less 
than 100 workers were involved and the two 
largest strikes involved 1,000 and 15,000 work- 
ers respectively. 


The chief cause of strikes concerned wage 
increases, there being 28 for this cause and 
eleven others in which various phases of re- 
muneration formed part of the demands of 
the workers. Twenty-six of the strikes were 
due to disputes over working conditions; 
fourteen were caused by demand for union 
recognition, closed shop agreements, new 
agreements, and against delay in negotiations, 
while eleven resulted from suspension, dis- 
missal, or lay-off of workers. Of the 90 
strikes, 21 were decided in favour of the 
employers; 26 in favour of the employees; 
29 ended in some form of compromise and 


14 were referred to the Regional War Labour 
Board, the Labour Court, or Boards of Con- 
ciliation. 


Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration— 
During the fiscal year 48 Boards of Con- 
ciliation were appointed after investigation 
had been made by the conciliation officers in 
an effort to adjust matters in dispute. The 
conciliation officers undertook for the Regional 
War Labour Board 545 investigations in plants 
in all parts of the province, in order to obtain 
complete information regarding wage struc- 
tures, not only in plants under review, but in 
other plants in similar industries in the same 
districts. They also acted as arbitrators in 
14 cases involving 76 grievances and as return- 
ing officers in 92 plant elections. 


Factory Inspection Branch—The number of 
inspections made totalled 25,866 as compared 
with 25,511 in 1943. It is pointed out in the 
report that a large proportion of employers 
working under the pressure of wartime pro- 
duction favoured the shorter working week 
and a greater use of shift work. The records 
of hours of work indicate that in the groups 
of employees working up to 49 hours per 
week, which include those on eight-hour shifts, 
there wasan increase of approximately 212,000, 
with a resulting decrease specially marked in 
the 50 to 53 hours and also among those work- 
ing 58 hours and more per week. 

The special committee within the Depart- 
ment of Labour having authority to grant 
concessions for night shifts for female workers 
on war production granted special authorities 
to approximately 400 firms, covering 66,000 
female workers in the years 1942 to 1944 in- 
clusive. Many of these authorities were for 
the duration of the wartime emergency. 

During the fiscal year, 1944, 16,610 indus- 
trial accidents were reported to the Factory 
Inspection Branch, as compared with 14,521 
in 1948. There were 68 fatalities in 1944 as 
compared with 66 the previous year. Cases 
of industrial diseases, which are included in 
the above figures, numbered 490 in 1944, as 
compared with 295 in 1943. 

Amendments to the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act included. several import- 
ant changes for increased protection against 
accident and health hazards, the provision of 
welfare facilities and of greater protection 
against fire. 
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The Examiner of Reports and Designs 
approved 714 plans for new factory, shop or 
dffice buildings, or additions and alterations 
to such buildings, the cost of the construction 
of which amounted to $20,394,800. 


Boiler Inspection—During the fiscal year, 
1944, 373 designs and specifications were sur- 
veyed and registered, 2,048 new boilers and 
pressure vessels were inspected during con- 
struction, including inspections of pressure 
piping installations and 981 inspections were 
made of used boilers and pressure vessels. In 
addition, 6,209 annual inspections were carried 
out by inspectors of the Branch under the 
Factory, Shop and Building Act, and 6,198 
certificates were issued. 


Apprenticeship Branch—At the request of 
the Federal Department of Pensions and 
National Health the Apprenticeship Branch 
co-operated in the proposed program for the 
re-establishment of returned members of the 
armed forces. <A definite plan for training 
and placement was drafted by the Provincial 
Advisory Committee for the building trades 
and accepted by the Federal Department. A 
similar agreement for the motor vehicle repair 
trade had been prepared and awaited rati- 
fication. 

During the fiscal year, 1944, 175 apprentice- 
ships were registered in the building trades; 
46 in the motor vehicle repair trade; 106 in 
hairdressing and one in barbering, a total of 
328 as compared with 337 in the previous 
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year. In all trades, 73 contracts were can- 
celled during the year, 122 were completed 
and 1,282 apprentices were receiving training 
at the close of the fiscal year. In addition, 
29 contracts of apprenticeship were registered 
by employers in trades other than designated 
trades. 


Minimum Wage Branch—The number of 
employers that reported to the Minimum 
Wage Branch in 1944 was 21,798 covering 
578,442 employees, of whom 224,459 were 
females. As a result of the disclosure of 
underpayment in these returns, increases in 
wages were ordered for 74 females in 58 
establishments. Arrears of wages amounting 
to $206.71 were collected for nine employees 
in eight establishments. Rates of pay for 
homework submitted by 360 employers were 
approved. Permits for handicapped workers 
were issued to 538 employers, covering the 
employment of 84 workers. One employer 
was prosecuted and fined on a charge of 
failure to produce records, 


Regional War Labour Board—Since the in- 
ception of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
in October 1941, and to the end of March, 
1944, approximately 16,000 cases were sub- 
mitted to the Regional War Labour Board 
of Ontario. More than 40 per cent of these 
cases, representing more than one-half million 
workers, were dealt with by the Board during 
the fiscal year, 1944. 


Guaranteed Employment and Annual-Wage Provisions in 
United States 


ARIOUS methods of increasing job 
security for wage earners have been 
evolved in recent years and have become an 
important objective in many industrial-labour 
relationships, notably in the United States 
(L.G., 1944, p. 1466). The Monthly Labor 
Review, official publication of the United 
States Department of Labour, in its issue for 
April, 1945, supplies a lengthy analysis of the 
development of this trend in that country. 

It is pointed out that Government concern 
and interest in guaranteed employment in the 
United States is reflected in unemployment 
compensation laws, public-works programs and 
sections of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
A number of the State Compensation laws 
seek to encourage regularization by including 
merit-rating provisions by which the employer’s 
unemployment tax decreases in proportion to 
the increase in employment stabilization. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act grants a partial 
exemption from the overtime pay requirements 
to those companies entering into agreements 
with unions which guarantee continuous 
employment for 52 weeks and limit hours to 
2,080 per year. 

But while a number of employers have 
made efforts toward regularizing employment 
within their plants, only a few have gone 
so far as to guarantee annual wages on 
employment to all, or substantial portions of 
their employees. Until a company has been 
able to regularize employment it has been 
found that it is usually not in a position to 
agree to guaranteed annual incomes. Some 
have tried to do so only to discontinue the 
plan after it had been in operation for a 
year or two. Labour unions, always anxious 
to secure regular and full employment, have 
in some instances, co-operated with employers 
in efforts to reduce seasonal unemployment, as 
well as in programs of expansion. They have 
agreed to share-the-work-plans, seniority rules, 
and dismissal pay for lay-offs. None of these 
palliatives however, provide security of income 
or employment. They only serve to share 
periods of unemployment or soften the blow 
from the loss of a job. As a result, to an 
Increasing extent unions are seeking job 
security for their members through the inclu- 
sion of employment and wage guarantees in 
their contracts with employers. It is these 
agreements which the report discusses. 

At the outset, the report enumerates briefly 
the gradations in employer-union agreements. 
It states that “very few of the agreements 


- obligation but usually in 


currently in force contain a guarantee of 
employment and most of those which are in 
effect are limited in scope. Some restrict 
the guarantees to particular groups of workers; 
some provide less than a year’s guaranteed 
employment; some permit the employer to 
cancel or reduce the guarantee under specified 
circumstances. None of them provides guar- 
antees of employment for prolonged periods 
of time, since they are necessarily limited to 
the duration of contracts, most of which are 
in effect for only one year.” Broadly speaking, . 
such agreements are divided into two classes— 
those guaranteeing employment and _ those 
guaranteeing annual wages. 


Extent of Plans 


“Guaranteed employment or annual wages 
are assured to approximately 42,500 workers 
out of eight million workers covered by 
employer-union agreements” included in the 
report. Roughly 30,000 were employed in the 
service and distributive industries employing 
relatively small numbers of workers. There 
were a few notable examples in fairly large 
manufacturing companies, but the total number 
of these workers was “very small—about 
12,500.” ; 

The plans, whether they guaranteed employ- 
ment or annual wages, differed not only with 
respect to the proportion of a year’s normal 
income or work which was guaranteed, but as 
to the inclusiveness of the labour force that 
benefited. For example, they might be 
restricted to key men or other small groups 
in a plant, who would be fairly regularly 
employed in any case. The most extended 
coverage in guaranteed plans _ included 
“regular” employees who had completed 
specified probationary periods, usually six 
months. The most restricted plans limited 
the coverage to a relatively few highly skilled 
craftsmen, foremen, or other special groups. 
Several agreements had clauses that specifi- 
cally revoked the guarantee in case of bank- 
ruptcy or sale of the business and reserved 
the right to suspend them in the case of 
fire, flood, strikes, or other situations beyond 
the control of management. In a few in- 
stances “serious decline of business” gave the 
employer the right to reduce or cancel his 
such cases, the 
permission of the Union had to be obtained, 
or the matter referred to arbitration. Fre- 
quently dismissal wages were provided in lieu 
of payment of the guaranteed wage. 
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GUARANTEED 


Guarantee Plans in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries—Out of a total of 6,500 agreements 
analysed in manufacturing industries, covering 
over six million workers, 131 provided some 
form of guaranteed employment or annual- 
wage plan, covering the workers in 142 
companies. Eighty-eight of these guaranteed 
a full year’s employment or wages and the 
remainder provided guarantees for less than a 
year. In only a few instances were the 
guarantees unqualified and virtually all of 
them were in the meat packing, shoe, dairy, 
and leather goods industries. Limited groups 
of workers were covered by wage guarantees 
signed by companies in the textile, printing, 
finishing, dyeing, ladies’ apparel, grain-milling 
and ice industries. Employment guarantees 
for both yearly and shorter periods, were 
provided by a varying number of agreements 
in the grain and cereal milling, dairy, syrup 
and preserves, electroplating, dress manufac- 
turing, soap, textile refinishing and bleaching, 
fur designing and millinery industries. 

Guarantee Plans in Non-Manufacturing 
Industries—Approximately 30,000 workers in 
non-manufacturing industries, out of an esti- 
mated two million workers under this classi- 
fication and included in the study, were 
covered by some form of employment or 
wage guarantee. Over ninety per cent of 
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these workers received year-round guarantees, 
while the others were assured employment or 
wages for less than a year. Most of these 
plans covered persons employed in the retail 
and wholesale trade, chiefly in New York 
City. Others covered workers in service indus- 
tries such as cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments, maintenance work in _ hotels, office 
buildings and railways, as well as public utility 
employees, press wireless operators and 
employees in social services, cemeteries and 
custom tailoring. Owing to the nature and 
type of the industries involved, the normal 
size of establishment which these agreements 
covered was small. In addition, the guarantee 
most frequently covered only a portion of the 
working staff—a “basic crew” agreed upon at 
the time the agreement was negotiated. How- 
ever, with few exceptions, replacements of 
covered employees were included in the plans. 
Thus there was no reduction in the number 
of full-time guaranteed jobs. 


The majority of the agreements which con- 
tained guarantees were to be in effect for two 
years and in one instance for three years. 
Most of them could be voided under certain 
conditions, such as liquidation or discontinu- 
ance of business, withdrawal of capital, 
“material decrease in revenue,” “unforeseen 
catastrophes,” ete. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Elsewhere in this issue 
appears an article dealing 
social security with the Dominion-Provin- 
plans proposed cial Conference which 
by Dominion opened recently in Ottawa. 
Government Included in the Proposals 

of the Dominion Govern- 
ment which were laid before the Conference 
were a number of suggestions for legislation 
and other action in the fields of reconstruc- 
tion, health and welfare and labour which 
will be of special interest to readers of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

These include: acceptance by the Dominion 
of complete responsibility for the employable 
unemployed, to be effected by a broadening 
of unemployment insurance coverage, supple- 
mented by a scheme of unemployment assist- 
ance; Dominion-provincial co-operation in a 
public investment program; health insurance 
and national old age pension plans; and other 
matters. 

A summary of the Dominion Government 
proposals appears on page 1280. 


The Minister of Labour, 
Honourable Humphrey 


Employment and 


Statement by 


Minister Mitchell, issued the follow- 
of Labour ing statement on August 
on V-J Day 16, the date of the accept- 


ance of terms of surrender 
by the Japanese: 

With the acceptance of terms of surrender 
by the Japanese, the world’s greatest and most 
devastating war has ended after nearly six 
years of. struggle between the forces of free- 
dom and oppression. 

42435—14 


Canadian sailors, soldiers and airmen in 
common with the fighting forces, of the United 
Nations, have played a proud and noble part 
in the vanquishing of our enemies. To them 
we pay well-merited tribute. 

In doing so we must not forget the magni- 
ficent contribution of our working men and 
women at home. In the war plants, on our 
farms, our railway systems, mines, forests and 
every other sphere of activity in which pro- 
duction was vital to the war effort, they all 
did grand jobs. 

Our workers generally have exemplified a 
high degree of patriotism in the ready and 
uncomplaining way they accepted the neces- 
sary controls and discipline so that there could 
be full mobilization of the human resources 
of our country. 

Now we look ahead to years of peace. Let 
us all co-operate to the end that we shall 
see a speedy return of the basic principles 
of freedom that, in the final analysis, under- 
lay our victorious efforts in this war. 


The policy of the Domin- 


Department ion Department of Labour 
of Labour will be to encourage a 
encourages reducton of working hours 


in war industries to the 
normal work week, rather 
than laying employees off 
where there is any uncertainty about their 
being absorbed immediately into other work. 
This was announced on August 13 by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, who 
said that instructions to Local Employment 
Offices directed the offices to follow this policy 


return to normal 
working hours 
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upon employers reporting probable lay-offs, as 
required under National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations. 


“Local Employment Offices have been 
instructed to approve reduction in weekly 
working hours to the normal week, in pre- 
ference to lay-offs, provided that the new 
work week is 40 hours or more”, the Minister 
explained. 

This policy was recommended to the Min- 
ister of Labour by the National Selective 
Service Advisory Board. 

The Minister added that the policy had not 
been adopted for the purpose of meeting any 
existing situation, but rather for a guidance 
in the future to ease transition from war 
industry to peacetime arrangements. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Continued Statistics cost-of-living index 
fractional rise advanced fractionally from 
in cost of 120-3 on July 3 to 120-5 on 


August 1, 1945. As in the 
preceding three months, 
foods accounted for the major part of the 
increase recorded. Although the prevailing 
movement in vegetable prices was downward, 
this was more than offset by substantial gains 
in egg prices, and small advances for butter 
and lamb. The food index increased from 135-6 
for July to 136-2 for August. Home furnish- 
ings and services at 119-3 and miscellaneous 
‘items at 109-5 were 0-1 higher for August, 
while clothing at 122-1 was down 0-1. Rentals 
remained at 112-1 and fuel and light held at 
106-5. 


The wartime increase in the index is 19.5 
per cent: from 100.8 to 120.5. 


Jiving index 


The latest statistics avail- 


Employment Able reflecting industrial 

and industrial conditions in Canada are 

statistics shown in the table on 
page 1271. 

A slight increase in industrial employ- 


ment at July 1, was recorded by the 
index of employment calculated and _ pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. This is a continuation of the trend indi- 
cated at July 1, in 24 of the preceding years 
since 1920. The number added to the working 
force was, however, abnormally small. One 
factor responsible for this situation was a 
contra-seasonal recession in manufacturing, 
resulting from the curtailment in war _ pro- 
duction. Another factor was the less than 
usual increase in employment in the non- 
manufacturing industries at the beginning of 
July. . 

': Comparative figures for the index at certain 
dates are 175-4 for July 1; 175-3 for June 1; 
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183-5 for July 1, 1944; 183-7 for July 1, 1943; 
and 115°8 for July 1, 1989. A decrease in the 
index had been recorded in each of the pre- 
ceding six months. 


The 15,683 firms co-operating with the 
Bureau showed a combined working force of 
1,792,125 at the date under review. This 
represents a gain of 1,921 persons or 0:1 per 
cent over the 1,790,204 reported at June 1. 
The total payroll at July 1, was $57,963,883. 
The average earnings were $32.34 per week 
as compared with $32.10 at June 1, $31.72 at 
July 1, 1944, and $30.97 at the same date in 
1943. | 


Employment in manufacturing, the largest 
group included in the statistics, experienced a 
contraction for the fifth successive month; this 
was largely due to the decrease of activity in 
chemicals, iron and steel, and non-ferrous 
metals. A small seasonal contraction was noted 
in textiles; tobacco and leather were also 
slacker. On the other hand, a _ definite 
upward trend in employment was noted in 
animal and vegetable foods, lumber, pulp and 
paper, paper products, printing and publish- 
ing, beverages, electrical apparatus and petro- 
leum products. Increased employment was 
also recorded in the services group. 


Productive operations, as indicated by the 
index of the physical volume of business also 
calculated by the Bureau, were at a lower level 
in July than in June and were still lower than 
in July, 1944. This index reflects the trend in 
mineral production, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, electric power output and the distribu- 
tion of goods; it was 213-7 for July, 219-5 for 
June and 232-2 for July 1944. Each of the 
respective groups showed a decline from the 
previous month. In comparison with July . 
1944, only construction, electric power output 
and distribution showed improvement. 
Imports declined substantially while exports 
were slightly higher. 


Information available for the first six 
months of 1945, as compared with the similar 
period in 1944, shows the business index to be 
7°9 per cent lower, industrial production 11-3 
per cent, mineral production 29-6 per cent 
and manufacturing 10:8 per cent lower. 
Imports and exports decreased in value 7:6 
and 1:3 per cent respectively. Slaughterings 
of cattle were 26:1 per cent higher and of 
hogs 35:2 per cent lower. Production of 
creamery butter was 1:4 per cent lower than 
in the comparable six months in 1944, while 
the production of cheese increased 7:4 per 
cent. The value of construction contracts 
awarded increased 15-1 per cent, and the con- 
sumption of “firm power” decreased 9-1 per 
cent. role STG 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA? 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1945 1944 
August July June August July 
Employment Index............. (PIA RE, A? 195-4 175-3 184-3 183-5 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
‘ union members).............. (Chikar bc AeA ROS OST ee RAS IRE, errr. 0:3 
Unemployment Insurance claims....|.............- 10,886 10, 857 3, 241 3, 106 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
payrola. 2) SSO ORLA ee. (RET RS ae 144-5 143-3 148.4 148-1 
Per capita weekly earnings....... Sh | eecra tee a 32-34 32-10 31-63 31-72 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... Cigs. crn tyt 104-0 103-2 162-3 102-5 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 120-5 120-3 119-6 118-9 119-0 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (Qe Re ay 170-7 196-6 160-9 155-1 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (@)).............. 189-4 184-2 172-7 170-9 
Wholesale sales................00- CONS ae oe 204-4 207-1 199-4 179-8 
Common stocks index............ (4) 7100-1 100-5 102-5 86-8 87-5 
Preferred stocks index............ Qe cee ee 138-0 137-2 125-9 124-7 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 194-4 94-6 95-6 97-0 97-0 
Physical Volume of Business 
NGEX RW se tts ote Cg) eee Do J 213-7 219-5 233-1 232-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (CO) Bee ea te, A dae 230-1 236-2 263-5 262-1 
Mineral Production........... (ON Oats mack 160-9 174-6 214-5 225-4 
-Manufacturing.............--: Cee, od ea Ae 248-9 252-5 291-5 287-6 
@onstrucvionea ss Seer (NT eatine, aeecegeortien: 176-7 203-6 90-1 111-9 
Pilectric) POWer. bia. estes cies (2) eerste OA 161-5 164-4 153-4 154-8 
DISTRIBUTION 00. «\%¢ heiece ee eee CO Uae a ee Name 179-7 191-0 170-1 170-3 
GCanloadings vain. o.actees«* (GN ese pee const 151-2 156-0 143-0 147-2 
Tons carried, freight......... EB) eek oa Bh 208-4 235-0 194-7 189-9 
TITADOKES eee eee Sle eR eae aera cocktotas 163-0 163-0 190-1 177-2 
TOR POLLS He Pye ree a ate creer eileen hic eerie 307-0 353-8 286-6 306-8 
Trade, external, excluding gold... $ |.............. 424,724,517! 473,624,000} 430,234,998} 430,234,996 
Imports, excluding gold.......... bial NWR, Ree en Dee, 138,680,915} 146,479,000] 157,328,712] 148,452,146 
Exports. excluding gold.......... Soles tea ents 282,709,225} 322,846,000) 257,021,233} 278,712,684 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUTES A Oke oc SR eta. al es aceteetstatticlciors 5,419, 171, 271] 6,085,574, 468] 4,531,791,470| 4,733, 461, 538 
Bank notes in circulation....... (6) Soe |i Map WAR [a oe eieriia a. oo 970,200,000} 868,200,000} 856,000,000 
Bank depositsim Savings... sees ee Wee Se eta sheet... btomies | sae 2,645, 536, 895) 2,369,598,078] 2,264, 527, 106 
Bank loans, commercial, etc...... Paso eos Riek Geo cen Gupitores ce nema 1,109, 491,878) 966,290,258] 1,024, 112,977 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
Carel ney i Grd Oe EC. ane (7) 279,671 298, 208 296, 734 283,711 284, 465 
Canadian National Railways 
Operatine revenues nsyec menu less otisoun certs essiliels ac alae eve sc sete 35,398,500 34, 257,000 34, 347, 700 
operating expenses..........- Ds Nes nore eae eR coer aos, oes 36,843, 164 29,085, 000 26, 398, 239 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Va TICLCALNINGS he aes se eee ria Le ena on Gardens 28,977,774 FAAS VAL) Minors aamiee Se 27,316, 122 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 25,081, 660 208420: 5805 ocss0o evers's -atoecse 23, 656, 632 
Steam railways, freight in 
PONSTIUILCS MULE PS Nendo cobbctess.c [SO ReET. 3 TAMPA ei crg Means ova oes 5, 918,514,000} 5, B20, 329,000] 5,639, 542,000 
Buildunevpermuteat. 42s bes oe ae ba | eg at a Bl so 18,777, 266 19, 573, 902 133, 000 13, 350, 358 
Contracts awarded............ ED ie Pel apts OOo nce EU Maal 58, 875, 000 4 151,000 32, 228, 000 
Mineral production— 
Bigeironermer 2 tes os tec ecco: tons |e eee See 150, 387 159, 046 151, 452 166, 004 
Steel ingots and castings...... ONS) ads. Beets: 229,161 PANG 246, 755 234, 418 
HETOsANO VSG cision na temieetions CONS aces cane nena 15, 750 18, 473 18, 808 14, 508 
Goldise ss acitabcs da teehee OUNCES AN i dands on eee 210, 209 212, 163 236, 900 235, 618 
Coals Meh tel ae cette a CONS | Wer dae cheese 1,077,871 1, 270, 985 1,377, 228 1,170, 696 
sOfoyosefarc Ae a i a ee DOUNC SH eee) ican oraa ant 42,389,648 44,379, 551 44,992, 550 45, 226, 251 
Nickell perenne Lens 5 chant POUNASIE zhane. See oe 23 , 893 , 945 22,644,417 23, 846, 740 23, 410, 619 
WCAG Saree as cia eek ae DPOUNGSID cen eee ae 25,505, 404 25, 175, 850 18,319, 445 24, 523, 164 
LANCE Tee ee eae ee DOUNCS key. nee a aeeceye 45, 197,460 43, 469,170 43,094, 382 40, 877,099 
Timber scaled in British 
Colum biden tee coe ats 1 ayo Is 8 ieee dered’ Ad econo enaeio 2 297,111,777| 246,096,741] 233,513,817 
Hloun|productione:: ..cisstiaeks oc DIS: ete cis. nace at 1,822,193 2,133, 526 2,015, 866 1,741, 564 
Footwear production........... DASE cn Aen ert eae ik's hatte 3, 286, 998 2,937, 490 2,475, 536 
Output of central electric 
Stations moet oe ee Oke oie ee Rose lialte dite otiaters Oe 3, 284, 950,000) 3, 411,673,000] 3,275,010,000) 3,149,328, 000 
Sales of insurance.............+:. Dill seetasoave eee cpa s a uaatelteterkele's cr 54,359,000 41,186,000 51, 405, 000 
Newsprint production........... LUO) 01) Whee ee ae RS Gale 3d oe 266, 420 262, 300 244, 410 
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Cr i er ed 


498, 465, 157 
152, 478,301 
343, 158, 277 


5, 219, 351, 633 


853, 100, 000 


2,194, 544,178 
1,160, 775, 469 


279, 868 


33, 213,000 
25, 662, 000 


26, 656, 986 
22,118, 529 


5, 457, 000, 000 


14, 695, 085 
37,315, 400 


161, 899 
240,750 
17,906 
239,916 

1, 233, 251 
47, 082, 930 
20,373, 599 
19, 744, 120 
39, 759, 148 


315, 661, 196 
1,870,349 
3,037, 239 


3,325, 525, 000 


,000 
6, 860 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ Week ended August 30, 1945. 

(4) Base 1926=100. 
1939=100. 
month. 
Review 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding ropeiik 
(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended September 1, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. 


(3) Base, June, 1941=100. 
(6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 


(4) Base, 1935- 


(8) Maclean’s Buildin g 
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On September 1, 1945, the 
Labour Day Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Message of Humphrey Mitchell, issued 
Minister the following statement: 
of Labour For the first time in 


seven years Labour Day of 
1945 finds the world laying aside its arms, and 
thinking exclusively in terms of a peaceful 
future—with all that implies in regard to 
‘social betterment and human progress. 

The fighting has ended but not all our 
problems are solved: in fact, some of them 
are just beginning. One cannot resist breathing 
a sigh of relief, nevertheless, in thinking that 
however grave the problems of the future, 
however serious their consequence to Canada, 
they will not be accompanied by the death of 
any more of our brave young men. Our task 
in a practical way is to show appreciation of 
the liberty and freedom the young men of 
the nation have purchased at such a heavy 
cost to themselves, by building a Canada of 
which they may be proud. 

Problems of reconversion, of re-establish- 
ment and of rehabilitation are upon us. In 
many cases plans are now in effect: in other 
cases plans are at the point of being made 
effective; while in other directions we have 
much plotting and planning to do. 

The members of our armed services and 
our civilian war workers deserve well enough of 
us that we must do for them all we can, to 
provided the opportunity for earning a steady 
and adequate livelihood. 

Reconversion cannot be carried through 
without dislocations: I am sure no one ex- 
pected it would be otherwise. Through unem- 
ployment insurance and other measures we 
are much better prepared to meet these dis- 
locations than at any other time in our history. 

The Federal Government will do its share 
in carrying our national responsibilities in 
the difficult days ahead. But the Government 
means the people, and it must have the co- 
operation of all sections of the community. 
Once again I would remind employers—leaders 
of business, controllers of our enterprises, that 
they have a very definite responsibility at this 
time to plan for a high level of employment. 
They owe it to the community to provide a 
maximum in the way of jobs. They must make 
use of every last ounce of energy and initiative 
to produce results. . 

At this time we should not allow ourselves 
to be victims either of undue optimism or 
unwarranted pessimism. Lay-offs of workers 
in war industries, which have of necessity ter- 
minated the manufacture of munitions and war 
supplies, should not be taken as evidence of 
widespread unemployment. But, we cannot 
assume that employment will remain at a satis- 
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factory level and must see to it that steps are 
taken to produce that result. 

Labour Day is something in the nature of a 
birthday for the trade union movement. Over 
fifty years have passed since the Parliament 
of Canada first decreed this holiday, so that 
the workers might celebrate. Labour, through 
organization, has accomplished much in its 
own behalf, and has contributed greatly to 
the upbuilding of the Dominion. On Labour 
Day, when previous accomplishments of Can- 
ada’s outstanding Labour leaders are recalled, 
and the future is discussed, J am sure that 
all sections of the community will realize 
that there cannot be general prosperity and 
contentment unless industrial’ workers have 
reason to feel that our economic system deals 
justly and fairly with their claims. 


Leaders of Canada’s two 
largest labour organizations, 
President Percy R. Ben- 
gough of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada 
and A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, in Labour [Day messages, 
stressed the need for social security and jobs 
for all. 

Mr. Bengough said: “The stupendous efforts 
that were made by the people of the Allied 
Nations to defeat the Axis powers were a 
revelation of what can be done by human 
beings applying their scientific knowledge and 
skill to a common cause.” 

Mr. Mosher asserted that the war showed 
that production depends upon labour applied 
to raw materials; that by the efficient use of 
machinery and the practical abolition of indus- 
trial competition it was possible to obtain high 
production levels. “The deepest desire of 
Labour is to play its full part with industry 
and government in the establishment of a 
social order based on justice and economic 
security and with the fullest degree of free- 
dom compatible with the attainment of these 
objectives,” he said. 

Both leaders saw significance in the elec- 
tion of the Labour Government in Great Bri- 
tain, as demonstrating the people’s desire for 
better social and economic conditions. 

Mr. Bengough stated that first considera- 
tion should be given to personnel discharged 
from the Armed Forces. However, he declared, 
“the returned men and women don’t want to 
get a job by bumping another off a job. They 
want, and are entitled to a job of their own. 
The solution is jobs for all and nothing short 
of that will be of use, either to those who have 
fought, or those who have worked.” He con- 
cluded by declaring that “the workers of 
Canada on this Labour Day now pledge their 
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support to the establishment of a worthwhile 
peace—one that will guarantee jobs and 
security for all in Canada.” 

Mr. Mosher urged the need for a labour 
code under which it will be possible to main- 
tain measures of union security and bring 
about the application to industry of democratic 
principles. He declared that Labour Day this 
year is another milestone, not only in the 
progress of the labour movement, but in the 
progress of mankind towards a new era in 
human relations and human welfare. 

The President of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Alfred Charpentier, 
referring to the “gigantic” part that work- 
ers had played in winning the victory, 
stressed the value of training, and the moral 
value of working for an ideal. “To work,” he 
said, “is to learn, to produce, and to serve.” 

He hoped that the threshold of peace would 
bring a new understanding between capital and 
labour. “May they both recognize,” he said, 
“their impotence to produce without one an- 
other. For centuries to come may workers and 
employers carry engraved in their memory the 
lesson of these years of war: Union of intel- 
ligence and of wills in the service of the 
common good.” 

Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary- 


Canadian Treasurer of the Canadian 
representation Congress of Labour, is at- 
at World Trade tending the second World 
Union Trade Union Conference as 
Conference Canadian delegate. Mr. C. 


H. Millard is acting as alter- 
nate delegate. 

The Conference, which was scheduled to 
cpen in Paris on September 25, is for the pur-: 
pose of forming a World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The first Conference was held in London. last 

February, following which an administrative 
committee met in California and prepared a 
draft constitution for the proposed new 
organization. 
Extension of the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment 
Act to include those on 
active service in the present 
war in the naval, military 
or air forces of any of the 
United Nations, who were employed in Canada 
prior to September 9, 1939, was announced 
August 14 by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour. 

The Act, administered by the Minister of 
Labour through the National Employment 
Service, previously covered those who had left 
jobs to join the Armed Services of the British 
Empire, or the Corps of Canadian Fire Fight- 


Extension in 
coverage of 
Reinstatement 


Act 
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ers, and the Merchant Marine of Canada and 
the United Nations. 


The Act requires employers to reinstate their 
employees who had a specified length of service, 
after discharge, under conditions not less 
favourable than they wculd have enjoyed had 
they remained in their employment instead of 
going into the Armed Services. 


Those who have been on active service with 
the Forces of any of the United Nations may 
now apply for reinstatement in their former 
jobs upon the same terms and conditions as 
those who have been serving with the Canadian 
Forces. The addition in coverage is made by 
Order in Council, P.C. 5324, August 2, 1945. 


“ While the change now made in the legisla- 
tion,” stated the Minister, “will not affect very 
many cases, it rounds out the operations under 
the Act so that it will apply uniformly to all 
who have directly aided in the war effort, 
whether through service with the Armed Ser- 
vices of any of the United Nations or in the 
Merchant Marine of any of our Allies.” 


On September 7 the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
ter of Labour, tabled in the 
House of Commons the 
authentic text of draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted at 
the 25th and 26th sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, and also the text of Order 
in Council P.C. 3671 of May 24, 1945, dealing 
wih the competence of Parliament and of the 
provincial legislatures respectively with regard 
to the subject matters of the draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations (L.G., June, 1945, 
p. 800). The text of the-draft conventions and 
recommendations, together with the Order in 
Council has been transmitted to the Lieu- 
tenant Governors of the several provinces, the 
Minister stated. 


I.L.O. texts 
tabled in House 
of Commons 


Since it commenced opera- 
tions on March 20, 1944, the 
Wartime Labour Relations 
Board, (National) has re- 
ceived 289 applications for 
certification. Certification 
was granted to 170 employees’ organizations 
as collective bargaining representatives, while 
34 applications were rejected. In addition, 24 
applications were referred to Provincial Boards, 
36 applications were withdrawn and 4 were 
dropped. At September 8, 1945, 15 applications 
were in the process of being investigated while 
decision of the Board was pending in 6 cases. 

Fifty-two union representation votes have 
been taken on order of the Board. 


Applications for 
certification to 

Wartime Labour 
Relations Boards 
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Provincial Boards have received 2,509 appli- 
cations for certification, of which 1,641 have 
been granted and 202 rejected. Union repre- 
sentation votes have been ordered in 162 
cases. MASE, | | 

For the current year, January 1 to Sep- 
tember 8, 1945, the British Columbia Board 
has received the greatest number of applica- 
tions, 457, of which 272 have been granted and 
62 rejected. The Ontario Board has received 
205 applications of which 160 have been 
granted and 23 rejected. Of the other prov- 
inces, Manitoba has received 87 applications, 
Nova Scotia 57, New Brunswick 27, Saskatche- 
wan 23, and Quebec 14. 


Figures released recently 
Applications by the Honourable Ian A. 
for veterans’ Mackenzie, Minister of 
insurance Veterans Affairs, on the 


operations of the Veterans 
Insurance branch of that Department, indicate 
that during the past six months a total of 
1,317 applications for $4,042,500 worth of 
insurance have been received. Of these, 1,164 
applications, totalling $3,515,000 have been 
approved and 95 applications, amounting to 
$341,500, are still pending. 

Of the applications approved 1,150 were 
from ex-service men, 8 from ex-service women 
and 6 from widows. A total of 382 of the 
applicants are using their re-establishment 
credit to pay the premiums, while 212 are 
paying them through deductions from their 
war disability pensions. 

Veterans Insurance is available to any 
veteran without a medical examination, except 
in exceptional cases, in amounts of up to 
$10,000. Widows of veterans who did not 
carry veterans insurance are also eligible. 
Premiums may be paid from veteran’s re- 
establishment credit or deducted from dis- 
ability pensions. 

“Considering the relatively short period 
during which this Act has been in force and 
that general demobilization is not yet in full 
operation I regard these figures as extremely 
satisfactory”, the Minister said. 


Mr. Rene Harmegnies, rep- 
Resignation of resentative of the Canadian 
Rene Harmegnies and Catholic Confederation 
from Labour of Labour on the Wartime 
Relations Board Labour’ Relations Board 

(National) has _ resigned 
owing to ill health. His place has been taken 
by Mr. Gerard Picard, General Secretary of 
the Confederation. 

The Board, in expressing its regret at the 
departure of Mr. Harmegnies paid tribute to 
his public service while a member of the 
Board and also expressed the hope for a rapid 
improvement in his health. 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, an- 
nounced on August 31 the 
promotion of J. M. Dymond 
of Toronto as Director of 
the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, succeeding H. W. Lea 
who has been appointed Co-ordinator of Public 
Projects for the Department of Reconstruction. 

Mr. Dymond, on loan from the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario to the 
Department of Labour since December, 1941, 
was chief executive officer of the bureau from 
October, 1942, until his present promotion. By 
profession he is a mechanical engineer. In the 
last war he served with the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force from 1914 to 1919, and left the 
Service with the rank of Major. 

The Wartime Bureau of Technical Person- 
nel administers manpower controls over tech- 
nical personnel, who include professional 
engineers and scientists. The Bureau is at 
present engaged in a survey of over 34,000 
technical persons in civil occupations in 
Canada and in the Armed Forces, with a view 
to the utilization of their special qualifications 
in postwar reconstruction; and to assist the 
individual rehabilitation. of those being dis- 
charged from the Services. 


The Hon. Ian A. Macken- 


New director 


of Technical 
Personnel 


Committee on zie, Minister of Veterans 
Education Affairs, announced on 
Overseas August 17 that arrange- 
appointed ments had been made for 


the setting up of a special 


_ “Committee on Education Overseas” under 


the chairmanship of the High Commissioner 
for Canada. 

It is the duty of this committee to con- 
sider and deal with applications, received 
through the Services concerned, from service 
personnel for the privilege of undertaking 
courses of training after discharge but before 
repatriation to Canada, under the provi- 
sions of the Post-Discharge Re-establishment 
Order governing training outside Canada. 

“The purpose of this Order in Council,” 
said Mr. Mackenzie, “is to permit personnel, 
who interrupted training abroad or for whom 
facilities for all or part of the required 
training are not available in Canada, to obtain 
training which will directly assist their 
eventual civilian re-establishment in this 
country.” 

The Department of Veterans Affairs i 
authorized to pay the actual expenses of 
repatriation of such a person, after completion 
of the approved training, such expenses not 
to exceed the cost of the class of transporta- 
tion and accommodation to which the veteran 
would have been entitled had he remained in 
service. 
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In a press interview on 
August 31, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, indicated the early 
abolition of controls with 
the exception of price and 
wage control which “must 
be maintained for a while 
in order to forestall inflation.” 

“Remember that the worst inflation in the 
last war came after the war was over and that 
is the most dangerous period”, he pointed out. 

Indicative of what controls had accomplished 
in curbing inflation he instanced the fact that 
in Canada the cost of living had increased 
approximately 20 per cent as against 76°8 per 
cent in the last war. 

The Minister was emphatic in his opposition 
to all forms of regimentation and declared that 
“the sooner we get back to a free economy 
and the free movement of labour the better”. 

Admitting that there would inevitably be 
temporary lay-offs in the change-over process 
from war to civilian production he envisaged 
a strong industrial expansion when plants got 
into the manufacture of consumer goods. _ 

Mr. Mitchell stated that Canada was short 
154,000 men right now, of which 96,000 were 
in A and B categories, and 58,000 in C and D. 
At present, too, are 12,000 German prisoners, 
soon to come out of active employment. They 
are mainly in the lumber camps. Ten thousand 
conscientious objectors are also still at work. 

As to unemployment insurance, he said that 
19,000 Canadians were receiving it now out of 
2,500,000 Canadian workers. There was now 
nearly $300,000,000 in the fund for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

“Once we get the shifts in population over 

with, I think we'll be in a pretty sound 
position in Canada”, he said. 
The large majority of ex- 
servicemen and _ ex-service 
women returning to civilian 
life are interested principally 
in immediate employment, 
according to figures. re- 
leased on August 23 by the 
Honourable Ian Mackenzie, Minister of Veti- 
erans Affairs. The figures were based on 
15,754 interviews conducted by officers of his 
Department in discharge centres of Army, 
Navy and Air Force during the month of 
June. 

“Of this total of 15,754 who were interviewed, 
3,573 or 22-7 per cent expect reinstatement in 
their old jobs,” Mr. Mackenzie stated. “Another 


Minister of 
Labour in press 
interview fore- 
casts industrial 
expansion in 
consumer goods 


Interviews show 
majorjty of 
veterans want 
immediate 
employment 
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2,114 or a total of 13-4 per cent have new jobs 
available, while 5,187 were hoping to go imme- 
diately into employment on their discharge. 
Another 830 were returning to their own busi- 
nesses, while 524 planned to return to farms 
which they owned prior to their retirement. 


“Among the total interviewed during the 
month of June,” the Minister said, ‘1,088 
wanted to take vocational training, while 841 
planned to enter university. A total of 545 
were interested in land settlement under the 
Veterans Land Act, with the large majority of 
these planning full time farming. A total of 
1,052 had not made up their minds.’ The 
figures include both men and women from the 
services. 


“While these figures are an indication, they 
should not be taken as final,” Mr. Mackenzie 
stated. “We have found from experience that 
very often men and women who first express 
the intention of going into employment find 
that in the long run a course of training will 
greatly increase their earning power, and many 
of these people come back to us for training 
either on vocational or university level. Simi- 
larly a percentage who told us that they want 
to take vocational training find excellent 
opportunities for employment when they return 
to their home communities and as a result 
they go directly into jobs.” 


Final figures relating to 
membership, capital and 
trade of co-operative retail 
societies in Great Britain 
in 1944 were published in 
the Co-operative News of 
August 25, 1945. 

The membership for 1944 was 9,225,240, an 
increase of 143,022 over 1943. Sales amounted 
to £352,311,277 an increase of £20,737,154. 
Share capital totalled £222,302,324 an increase 
of £21,280,567. Loans and sundry funds in- 
creased by £7,511,003 to a total of £65,345,391. 
Reserve and insurance funds amounted to 
£18,668,959, an increase of £625,662. 


Growth of 
British retail 
co-operatives 


in 1944 


An increase in trade union 
membership since the out- 
break of war is reported 
in the bulletin, Australian 
Statistics published by the . 
Bureau of Census. and 


Trade union 
membership 
in Australia 


Commonwealth 
Statistics. 

Membership in 1939 totalled 915,470.- By 
1943 this total had risen to 1,204,863. Aus- 
tralia’s population is 7,300,000. 


Manpower 


Further Relaxation of Manpower Controls 


Employment “Freeze” Lifted—Restrictions on Advertising Modified— 
Farm Labour Controls to be Removed in November 


[* accordance with Government policy of 

relaxing wartime controls as speedily as 
circumstances permit, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on August 16 
announced the abandonment of a number 
of manpower restrictions. 

Most important of these was the man- 
power “freeze”. Under this control, men 
employed in essential industry were not per- 
mitted to leave their jobs without the per- 
mission of a Selective Service Officer. Im- 
posed on September 20, 1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 
1333), this restriction was removed as of 
September 17, 1945. 

Persons transferred to essential employment 
under compulsory direction were permitted 
to return to other employment, effective 
September 3. The compulsory transfer of 
workers under the seven Compulsory Transfer 
Orders had already been discontinued, on 
May 17 (L.G., June, 1945, p. 803). 


The restriction on advertising for em- 


ployees was modified, effective September 3, 


to permit employers to advertise freely pro- 
viding they first register the vacancy with 
their Employment Office and providing that 
men responding to the advertisement are 
directed to apply to the Employment, Officer 
rather than to the employer and are then 
sent by the Employment Office under permit 
to the employer. 

Two controls on farm labour are to be 
abolished after the 1945 crop is harvested, 
probably on November 15. These are: the 
provision that men in agriculture are not 
allowed to leave their employment; and the 
power to direct men to agriculture. 

This action eliminates every control, except 
(a) Requirement that a permit be obtained 
before accepting employment; (b) Require- 
ment to give 7 days’ notice on terminating 
employment; (c) Requirement that employ- 
ers must list vacancies and those seeking 
work shall register; and (d) Requirement of a 
Labour Exit Permit. 

In announcing the relaxation of manpower 
controls, the Minister released the text of a 
letter circulated to all unions in Canada and 
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to all employers having ten or more em- 
ployees. 

The Minister pointed out he had said many 
times that the regimentation of the Cana- 
dian working people would be abandoned just 
as soon as this action was possible in fairness 
to the various emergencies which the Gov- 
ernment, through the agency of the Labour 
Department, was, of necessity, obligated to 
solve. 


Letter to Trade Unions and Employers 


The letter to trade unions and employers 
reads :— 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Ottawa, August 17, 1945. 


To Officials and Members of Unions: 
To Employers: 
Dear Sirs: 

Regulations or controls under the general 
heading of Selective Service were imposed 
reluctantly because the circumstances of war 
made them necessary. 

Canada has mobilized her human resources 
as never before. At the peak there were over 
700,000 in the Armed, Forces and nearly one 
million persons in industries directly or in- 
directly related to war. Nevertheless, agri- 
cultural production was nearly doubled, essen- 
tial civilian goods produced and _ necessary 
services maintained. 

All this was accomplished, not because of 
regulations, but because of the win-the-war- 
determination and co-operation of the Cana- 
dian people. 

It is time to say “thanks”, and to outline 
plans for the immediate future. 

It has been stated repeatedly that there 
must be an orderly withdrawal of controls 
as quickly as circumstances permit, and the 
time has arrived to relinquish additional con- 
trols. This is subject only to avoidance of 
endangering vital industries—such as home 
building and those which may be absolutely 
necessary to bring about efficient re-establish- 
ment of returning veterans and transfer of 
war workers to ordinary occupations. 


MANPOWER 


Already 13 specific controls have been re- 
moved and are a matter of history. 


The principal controls which have been 
continued in effect up to this date are:— 


No. 1 The permit system. That is, a man 
may not accept a new job without a 
permit, with certain exceptions such 
as the agricultural and fishing indus- 
tries. 

Seven days’ notice must be given by 
male and female workers or an em- 
ployer wishing to terminate employ- 
ment, except where shorter notice is 
provided for in the regulations or by 
an Employment Office. 


No. 3 Employers in industry and commerce 
must list all vacant positions, whether 
for men or for women, with the 
nearest Employment Office. 

Men may not leave jobs in “desig- 
nated establishments” without per- 
mission of an Employment Office. 


No. 5 Unemployed men are required to 
register at the nearest Employment 
Office if unemployed for a period of 
seven days. 

Men already moved to employment 
under compulsory direction may not 
leave that employment without per- 
mission of an Employment Office. 


Men may not leave employment in 
agriculture without permission of an 
Employment Office during the present 
busy season on the farm. 

No. 8 Employment Offices may still direct 
male persons from 16 to 65 years of 
age to work at agriculture, mining 
and a few other basic industries. 


No. 9 Labour Exit Permits are still re- 
quired by anyone wishing to seek or 
enter employment outside Canada. 

No. 10 Employers may not advertise for 
male workers or male workers may 
not advertise for employment with- 


out permission of an Employment 
Office. 


The objective is to change to a National 
Employment Service to which employers and 
employees alike will come of their own choice 
because it will give a service in employment 
matters not bettered anywhere in the world. 
To give this service a reporting system of 
vacancies and placements similar to that 
being presently followed in respect to women, 
will very soon take the place of all remain- 
ing controls. 

42435—24 
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The following important changes in the 
controls will be made effective on the date 
indicated in each case: 

(The number set against each item below 
refers back to the complete listing of controls 
given earlier in this letter.) 


No. 4 “The freeze”. That permission must 
be obtained to leave designated: 
establishments—this will be cancelled 
September 17, 1945. 


No. 6 Those transferred under compulsory 
direction not allowed to return to 
other employment without permission. 
This will be eliminated on Septem- 
ber 3, 1945. 


No. 7 Men in agriculture not allowed to 
leave. This will be eliminated after 
the 1945 crop is harvested. Tentative 
date November 15, 1945. 


Power to -direct men to agriculture. 
This will be eliminated as soon as 
the 1945 crop is harvested. Tenta- 
tive date November 15, 1945. 


No. 10 Permit to advertise. Effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1945, this control will be 
changed to permit employers to ad- 
vertise freely providing they first 
register the vacancy with the Employ- 
ment Office and providing that men 
responding to the advertisement are 
directed to apply to the Employment 
Officer rather than to the employer 
and are then sent by the Employ- 
ment Office under permit to the em-= 
ployer. \ 


This program will eliminate every control, 
except (a) Placement Permit, (b) Require- 
ment to give notice, (c) Requirement that 
employers must list vacancies and those seek- 
ing work shall register, and (d) Requirement 
of a Labour Exit Permit. 

Of these number (1) “Placement Permits” 
is necessary to safeguard some vital essentials 
such as housing, essential civilian supply and 
veterans’ and war workers’ placements: how- 
ever, this control, too, will be dropped as 
soon as possible. The other three (require- 
ment to give notice, Labour Exit Permits, 
and compulsory listing of vacancies, and 
registration if seeking work) will be continued 
for the present. 


A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of 
Labour 


Humpurey MiIrcHet., 
Minister of Labour 


Comments of Minister of Labour 


In commenting, Mr. Mitchell said: “Cana- 


‘dians can well be proud, not only of accom- 


plishments in battle and in production for 
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war and for the needs of our own and Allied 
civilians, but as well for the sane attitude 
pursued all throughout the war period, evid- 
enced in the ready acceptance of some regi- 
mentation as a necessary evil in fighting the 
greater evil—the crazy idea of war. 


“Good faith in carrying out promises in 
such things as priority in placement to veter- 
ans, in providing needed homes, in developing 
projects which will provide employment, pro- 
ducing lumber and building material for use 
at home and in Europe, and most important 
of all, food for millions who face starvation, 
demands that a minimum of control be re- 
tained for a further period. However, assur- 
ance is given that the situation will be under 
constant review and even this minimum will 
disappear without too much delay.” 


In the meantime, the Minister added, he 
urges all workers who are doing a job which 
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adds to the sum total of Canada’s tremendous 
reconstruction obligation, to stay on the job. 





Proof of Compliance with Mobilization Regula- 
tons No Longer Required of Applicants 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit. 


An Order in Council of August 28 (P.C. 
5758), revokes a previcus wartime order which 
required male persons making application for 
benefit under the Unemployment -Insurance 
Act to produce satisfactory evidence of com- 
pliance with the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations. This requirement 
was established by P.C. 2222 of March 30, 
1944, and was part of the nation-wide check- 
up on all civilian men of military age who 
were subject to the call-up. (L.G., 1944, p. 
450). By reason of the end of hostilities it 
is not considered necessary to continue it. 


Release of Men from Army for Civilian Employment 


Arrangements for Speedy Release of Men Needed to Meet Manpower 
Shortages in Housing, Food Industries and Other 
Essential Employment 


A system of speedy release of men 

from the Army who are needed for civilian 
employment of national importance was an- 
neunced by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, on August 28, as the result 
of arrangements which have been completed 
between the Department of Labour and the 
Army. 

The new agreement is designed to- facilitate 
the release of men from the Army to fill 
vacancies in various industrial fields where 
there is still a serious and acute shortage of 
manpower. Instructions have been issued to 
Officers‘ Commanding the various Army es- 
tablishments in Canada informing them of 
the industries in which need for men is urgent 
in the following terms: “Housebuilding, which 
is extremely important because of the shortage 
of homes, and in addition men for railway 
track maintenance, men for packing plants, 
work in the lumber production field, both 
in the woods and the mills, and in the tex- 
tile industries”. Emphasis is placed on the 
paramount importance of food production 
and the need to release men for food can- 
ning factories and food processing plants, as 
well as harvesting. 

The instructions urge these officers to see to 
it that every effort is made to discharge men 
who are eligible by reason of service, age, etc., 
and who are experienced or qualified in the 
Suilding trades or other industries where there 


is a shortage and where dischargees will be 
useful, particularly in industries which have 
a potentiality in respect to expanding civilian 
employment. The instruction goes on to state 
that only under the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances may “the exigencies of the Service” 
be permitted to interfere with discharge in 
such cases. 


The earlier policy of “first in—first out” in 
regard to discharge is to be adhered to and 
where a man is not entitled to discharge 
under this policy, he is to be granted leave 
of absence without pay and allowances. In 
this way, the Minister pointed out, the men 
released will retain all they earn, so that 
the objection which was raised to the previous 
plan of directing men to industry will be 
overcome. 


In the instructions which are being issued 
to military district officers special emphasis 
is placed on the need for release of building 
trade workers. It is pointed out there should 
be no hesitation in releasing men who are 
known to be experienced in construction work 
because they can be readily absorbed by the 
National Employment Service under the 
permit placement system in construction 
work of high priority, such as building veterans’ 
homes and general construction work where 
the construction in hand will create employ- 
ment. 
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In the case of groups of men for other 
occupations a close liaison will be maintained 
between the Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. 
MacNamara, and the Adjutant-General’s 
Branch of the National Defence Department. 
The technique will be for the Labour Depart- 
ment to specify in what occupations men are 
needed, and where they are needed, so that 
the Adjutant-General’s Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (Army) will then 
ask for volunteers for this work to accept 
leave without pay and allowances. 

The Minister also stated that it is anticipat- 
ed that a similar plan will be developed in 
regard to the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Amendment in Procedure of Industrial 
Selection Committees 


In announcing the plan for co-operation with 
the Army, the Minister pointed out that the 
plan would in no way interfere with the present 
release system, under which men important to 
industry may be released upon application 
being made to one of the eleven Industrial 
Selection and Release Committees located in 
strategic centres across Canada. Employers 
may ask for the release of any of their former 
employees under this plan providing it can 
be shown’ that the release in advance of the 
man’s turn is in the national interest. 

A change in the procedure of these District 
Committees and of the Industrial Selection 
and Release Board at Ottawa was announced 
on August 21. 

In future the eleven District Committees 
will continue to deal with applications for the 
speedy release of men from the Armed Ser- 
vices, but where the Committee decides to 
recommend that a man be released from the 
Forces the Committee’s recommendation will 
go direct to the Armed Services, and will not 
be forwarded to the Board at Ottawa for 
review. The Armed Forces will then arrange 
for the release of the man, subject to “the 


exigencies of the Service”, and subject to the . 


man himself agreeing. 

The Ottawa Board in future will consider 
matters of policy and procedure, and regulate 
the procedures of the Committees, rather than 
reviewing Committee recommendations as has 
been the practice up to this time. 

The Board and the Committees will now 
undertake a review of all applications for men 
as previously dealt. with, which had not been 
approved on first consideration. 

Commenting upon the new procedure, the 
Minister reiterated that the general release 
policy of the Armed Services “first in—first 
out”, is being adhered to, “but it becomes 
increasingly important”, he declared, “to secure 
the release immediately from the Armed 
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Forces of men whose return to civilian life,. 
by reason of their skill and experience, will! 
aid in reconversion, make possible the employ- 
ment of others, notably veterans, or give very 
direct assistance in such vitally important pro- 
jects as home building for veterans”. 

Committees have been advised, in a letter 
from ‘the Deputy Minister, A. MacNamara, 
as follows: 


“It is altogether desirable that during the 
next three months, when it is obvious that 
there will be great demand for men, several 
thousand men should be released from the 
Forces ahead of their turn. This will lessen 
the number for whom jobs need to be found 
later in the season when employment oppor- 
tunities are not at their peak. | 

“The Committees should therefore recom- 
mend and the Forces are prepared to release 
men more freely, and particularly in the fol- 
lowing categories: 


.(1) Men whose individual qualifications con- 
stitute them key-men in the narrow 
sense of the word, namely that they 
alone can do a particular job which is 
important. in reconversion or construc- 
tion. (This of course is the group that 
P.C. 3683 was especially designed to 
cover, and is included here as a matter 
of emphasis, not as a new policy.) 
Applications may be considered either 
from former or new employers. 

(2) Men who it is shown would be of sub- 
stantial use in A or B priority industry. 
(Labour priority rating can readily be 
ascertained from the local Employment 
Office.) Applications may be considered 
either from former or new employers. 

(3) Men stationed in Canada who are re- 
quested to fill an appointment in which 
they are entitled to reinstatement even 
though the industry has not a high 
labour priority rating. Applications will 
naturally be considered from former 
employers only. (The release of a man 
for a position to which he is entitled 
does not give him an advantage over 
the man overseas.)” 


Applications Approved 


In commenting upon the work of the Indus- 
trial Selection and Release Board at Ottawa, 
Mr. MacNamara stated at the end of August 
that the Board had approved applications for 
the release of over 6,200 men from the Armed 
Services, required by industry as key person- 
nel. Most of the cases approved by the 
Ottawa Board had already been recommended 
upon favourably by one of the eleven Indus- 
trial Selection and Release Committees across 
Canada. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction 


Broad Program of Social and Economic Legislation Proposed by 
Federal Government—Financial Aspects, and Division 
of Powers Considered 


O discuss the relationship between the 

Dominion and Provincial Governments 

in the light of the urgent problems of post- 

war reconstruction, the Prime Minister of 

Canada and the premiers of the provinces 
recently met in Conference in Ottawa. 

The purpose of the Conference, as defined by 
the Prime Minister, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, was 
to ensure the maximum of co-operation 

between the federal government and the 

governments of the provinces, in order that 
the Canadian people, working together may 
achieve the constructive goals of peace as 

- effectively as they have carried on the 
essential, though inevitably destructive, tasks 
of war. 


The necessity for the Conference arose from 
the division that exists between the peace- 
time legislative powers of the Dominion and 
provinces. As pointed out by the Prime 
Minister: 

Under our federal system, the Dominion 

Government has power in wartime to take 
_ whatever action may be required to wage 

war successfully. In peace-time, the Domin- 

ion-Government has more limited powers. 
The successful development of peacetime 
policies, the success of reconstruction, de- 

pend no less upon the policies of the prov- 

inces than upon those of the Dominion. 


Accordingly the Conference was called upon 

to recommend the most effective allocation of 
responsibility between governments in Canada 
for carrying out policies generally agreed on 
as desirable, with particular attention to the 
financial and jurisdictional aspects. 
' The Conference opened on August 6, 1945, 
and continued until August 10, the nature of 
this first session being largely exploratory. 
The Dominion Government submitted a 
Memorandum of Proposals, which the prov- 
inces agreed to accept as a basis of discus- 
sion. Statements were also made by the 
premiers of the provinces. A number of 
Dominion-provincial sub-conferences were then 
set up, to consider the various sections of the 
proposals in detail, following which the main 
Conference was adjourned in order that the 
provincial governments might study the 
proposals. 
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On November 26 the meetings will be 


resumed. 


Summary of Dominion Proposals 


‘A brief summary of the Dominion Govern- 
ment proposals which are set forth in more 
detail elsewhere in this article, is as follows: 
(1) Employment Policy. 

To meet the objective of a high and stable 
level of employment, the Dominion seeks pro- 
vincial co-operation in a public investment 
program to be ready for implementation when 
private employment is slack. The Dominion 
would offer financial assistance to provincial 
and municipal public works projects, condi- 
tional on their being timed in accordance with 
the federal program. 


(2) Social Security 

(a) A national health program is proposed, 
consisting of a health insurance scheme and a 
series of public health projects. This would 
be administered by the provinces with federal 
financial assistance. 

(6) A national old age pensions scheme 
administered and financed by the Dominion 
and covering persons over 70 years of age, 
would be supplemented by a Dominion-pro- 
vincial scheme for persons 65 to 69 years old. 

(c) The Dominion would accept complete 
responsibility for care of the employable 
unemployed, by means of a broadened unem- 
ployment insurance scheme supplemented by 
unemployment assistance or those not eligible 
for benefits. 


(3) Transition Measures 


The ‘Dominion will hasten the elimination 
of wartime economic controls and the return 
to provinces of matters within their jurisdic- 
tion; maintain its present comprehensive 
measures for re-establishment of veterans; 
expedite reconversion of industry; retain wage 
control and collective bargaining regulations 
for the transition period; and co-operate with 
the provinces in the field of housing. 


(4) Financial Arrangements 


Conditional on the withdrawal of the prov- 
inces from the field of taxes on incomes, cor- 
porations and estates, the Dominion would pay 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


higher subsidies to the provinces, based on a 
minimum of $12 per capita and increasing in 
proportion with the value of Gross National 
Production per capita. 
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(5) Dominion-provincial co-operation would 
be effected by agreement and not by consti- 
tutional change. A minimum trial period for 
the proposals would be three years. 


Opening Address by the Prime Minister 


Opening the Conference with a cordial 
welcome to the delegations from the prov- 
_ Inces, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
‘Mackenzie King, warned that decisions of 
international importance would be made with- 
in the next year or two, which would affect 
future trends in history. 

“The voice of Canada,” he declared, “must 
be strong and clear so that her interests will 
have their rightful place in the complex 
pattern of international affairs now emerging 
out of chaos of war. 

“No country can live unto itself. That is 
the lesson we have learned in the bitterness 
and anguish of conflict. Hope for the world 
hes in the well-being of every nation. Unity 
of purpose and harmony of plan must be 
sought at home so that unity and harmony 
can be won abroad. 

“At San Francisco, the nations of the world 
endeavoured, for the good of all, to set 
limits on their individual ambitions. They 
sought collective security through collective 
generosity. At this conference it is ours to 
pave the way for national progress. It is 
equally ours, by maintaining unity of pur- 
pose, to build not only security and _ pros- 
perity at home, but also to contribute to 
security and prosperity abroad.” 

He said that the magnitude of Canada’s 
war achievement had given Canadians a new 
vision of their own future. Paying tribute 
‘to Canada’s fighting men he said: “They have 
assured our freedom. May we use that 
freedom to win the victories of peace; 
victories over distance, over climate, over 
nature; victories over depression, over unem- 
ployment, over insecurity and over want; 
victories over prejudice, over intolerance, and 
over disunity. To be worthy of Canada’s 
wartime achievement, to be worthy, above all, 
of the sacrifice of human life, let us resolve 
to work together to make Canada-.a land of 
ever widening opportunities for all our people, 
regardless of origin, of class or of region, 
the best land on earth in which to work and 
to live. The finest of all memorials to the 
men who have gone forth from Canada never 
to return will be our striving to work together 
towards that ideal.” 


Meaning of Reconstruction 


Announcing that the Conference would be 
known as the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction he said, “By reconstruction, 


- war, 


none of us, I am sure, means a return to 
conditions as they were in the early nineteen- 
thirties. We must go forward to a better 
social order, a more reliable economic struc- 


_ture, than we have ever had before. To 


achieve this will not be easy. It would be 
a fatal mistake to under-estimate the serious- 
ness of the task. Because the war has demon- 
strated an umexpectedly large productive 
capacity in this country is no reason to assume 
that automatically we shall be better off than 
we were before the war. 

“Our productive capacity has been enlarged 
in response to an immense governmental 
demand for labour and materials arising out 
of the war. In order to continue to use 
Canada’s productive capacity fully after the 
other and broader outlets must be 
found. To effect this, we need to achieve a 
much higher standard of living, a more rapid 
rate of capital development and substantial 
export markets.” 


Canada and International Reconstruction 


Dealing with the international aspects of 
reconstruction, the Prime Minister declared 
that the difficulties and distress which imme- 
diate contact with the destruction of war 
had brought to a large part of the world 
affected Canadians deeply and directly. “We 
could not, even if we so desired, hold our- 
selves aloof from the plight of those who 
during these long and bitter years of war 
have shared our hopes and fears, have fought 
at our side.” he said. 

“No country, to-day, can cut itself off from 
the world. But even more than most coun- 
tries, Canada is exposed to the impact of 
external conditions. We are one of the great 
trading nations of the world, and our economy 
is Inextricably linked up with the economies 
of other countries. In a world which is 
prosperous and stable, we can hope to manage 
our affairs in such a way as to achieve, in 
this country, prosperity and a high standard 
of living. In a world which is depressed and 
disorganized, our task would be much more 
difficult.” 

He pointed out that Canada has participated 
in international organizations in the fields of 
food and agriculture, relief and rehabilitation, 
and monetary problems. Furthermore the 
San Francisco Conference had laid the basis 
for a world security system, which would 
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include provision for continuing economic 
collaboration among nations, and for a 
co-operative effort to attain higher standards 
of living, full employment, and economic and 
social progress throughout the world. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


Turning to domestic affairs, the Prime 
Minister pointed out that in peacetime the 
Dominion Government had more _ limited 
powers than in wartime, and that the work 
of reconstruction would depend no less upon 
the policies of the provinces than upon those 
of the Dominion. He said: “If all our gov- 
ernments, each in its own sphere, are able 
and willing to work together towards common 
objectives, it is obvious that our domestic 
policies will have much: greater prospect of 
being successful. It is certainly true that 
discord or lack of co-operation will frustrate 
the efforts of all governments. There is some- 
thing equally important. In this period of 
transition throughout the world, the effective 
co-operation of Dominion and provinces will 
be essential if Canada, in her own interest, 
is to make the contribution which it is vital 
our country should make to world recon- 


struction, world security and world prosperity. - 


The greater the element of certainty and 
stability. Canada: can contribute to world 
affairs, the greater hope there will be for our 
own future and for the future of humanity.” 
He asserted that the aim of the federal 
government was not to weaken the provinces, 
to centralize all the functions of government, 
to subordinate one government to another or 
to expand one government at the expense of 
others. “Our aim is to place the Dominion 
and every province in a position to discharge 
effectively and independently its appropriate 
functions. In other words, we believe that the 
sure road of Dominion-provincial co-operation 
lies in the achievement in their own spheres 
of genuine autonomy for. the provinces. By 
genuine autonomy, I mean effective financial 
independence, not only for the wealthier prov- 
inces but: also for those less favourably 
situated. 

“We believe that once the provinces have 
reasonable financial security, it will be much 
easier for them to co-operate with the 
Dominion in the furtherance of policies which 


neither can bring into effect successfully 
without the help of the other. 
[Loi put. at. very > briefly, we-.,.regard 


autonomy and co-operation as essential means 
of achieving satisfactory Dominion-provincial 
relations.” 
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Objectives of Dominion Proposals 


Summarizing the objectives of Dominion- 
provincial co-operation, he declared: 


“The proposals which the Federal govern- 
ment is placing before the Conference are 
directed to attaining a progressive and secure 
standard of living based on. remunerative 
employment for all who are able and willing 
to work, and expanding markets at home and 
abroad for efficient agricultural and other 
primary industries. Our proposals envisage 
co-operation in the intelligent and systematic 
conservation and development of our natural 
and .other resources, and, to this end, the 
fullest application of scientific knowledge and 
research. The proposals seek to further the 
enlargement of opportunities for individual 
and community development and the fullest 
encouragement of enterprise whether, in its 
appropriate field, the enterprise is public or 
private. Without excluding action -by the 
state, the .reconstruction program of the 
federal government is deliberately designed to 
encourage and foster ‘employment-creating’ 
enterprise by individuals and corporations. 


Employment and Income 


“Above all, we aim at the maintenance of 
a high level of employment and income. In 
no field are the interests of Dominion and 
provinces more thoroughly one than in the 
maintenance at all times of a high level of 
employment. The fear of war is undoubtedly 
the worst of all fears in the minds of men 
to-day. But next to the fear of war, the 
greatest fear for most men is the fear of 
unemployment. ‘There are men and women 
who almost dreaded the coming of victory 
because they feared that depression and unem- 
ployment might come in victory’s train. That 
fear we must all seek, in close co-operation 
to remove. 

“This is not the time to enter into academic 
or political arguments about the comparative 
merits of public and private ownership of 
productive undertakings. The practical fact 
is that, in present circumstances, the bulk of 
employment must be provided by private and 
corporate undertakings. If we are to maintain 
a high level of employment and income in 
the period of reconstruction, the action of 
government—and by government I mean all 
governments, provincial as well as federal— 
must be such as to increase, not to decrease, 
the opportunities for individual freedom and 
initiative. At the same time, freedom and 
initiative must not be directed to purely 
selfish ends. These great qualities must be 
harnessed in the service of the community. 
We are convinced that the people of Canada 
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expect governments—all governments—to 
accept responsibility for creating conditions 
which will ensure high and stable employ- 
ment. To create such conditions, we believe 
it should be made possible, through reduc- 
tion and simplification of taxes, and in other 
ways, for private enterprise to operate boldly 
and courageously. We believe the state— 
and by the state may I say again, I mean 


provinces as well as Dominion—should design - 


programs of public development and conserva- 
tion which can be readily expanded or con- 
tracted to help in balancing the rise and fall 
of other sources of employment. We also 
believe that, under modern industrial condi- 
tions the state has an inescapable responsi- 
bility to provide, through unemployment in- 
surance and assistance, a minimum of liveli- 
hood to those who, through no fault of their 
own, find themselves without work. 


Social Security 

_ “Finally, our proposals are designed to make 
possible’ a comprehensive system of social 
insurance, partially federal and _ partially 
provincial, through which the community will 
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share with the individual in meeting the 
variations of income and expense to which 
the rise and fall of business activity, natural 
disasters, accident, ill health and old age 
render all of us liable. Improved standards 
of nutrition, housing, health and social ameni- 
ties, for both urban and rural populations, 
are also objectives of our reconstruction 
policy. Of these housing is a most urgent 
need in the period of reconstruction. 

“Tt will be impossible to achieve these most 
necessary and desirable results by action of 
the federal government alone. They can be 
achieved only by full co-operation among all 
the governments in the country. The basic 
fact which this Conference must face is that 
as Canadians we cannot have conditions which 
promote the most effective use of our 
resources, a high level of employment, an 
effective social security program, and steadily 
rising standards of living for all sections of 
the Canadian people, unless the Dominion and 
the provincial governments are able to agree 
on a well-considered constructive program for 
the future.” 


Proposals of the Government of Canada 


“Our objectives are high and stable employ- 
ment and income, and a greater sense of 
publie responsibility for individual economic 
security and welfare,” declares the Brief sub- 
mitted to the Conference by the Government 
of Canada. 

Pointing out that responsibility for the 
attainment of these objectives is shared by 
the federal and provincial governments, the 
Brief asserts :— 


“To devise a working co-operative arrange- 
ment to a common end, in harmony with our 
federal system, is the aim and purpose of this 
Conference.” 

The Brief then presents the 
proposals in regard to 

(1) The maintenance of employment; 

(2) Social security provisions; 

(3) Policies for the transition period in 
regard to such matters as wartime controls, 
veterans’ re-establishment, housing, industrial 
reconversion, agriculture, wage control and 
collective bargaining; and 

(4) Financial arrangements as between the 
Dominion and the provinces. 


Dominion 


(1) High Employment Policy 


The Government’s primary approach to the 
problem of maintaining a high and stable 
level of employment and income is_ to 
encourage private enterprise. 


However, as a supplementary measure the 
Government proposes to make full use of a 
public investment program in periods when 
private employment is slack. Thus the Gov- 
ernment will deliberately plan for periods of 
declining business activity, and will have a 
shelf of employment projects ready for imme- 
diate execution when unemployment threatens. 
These projects, it is stressed, must be useful 
and efficient, and of such a nature as to 
“develop the nation’s resources, add to its 
capital equipment, and raise its conditions of 
living.” 

The Brief points out, however, that the 
scope of this program is such that it cannot 
be carried out by the Dominion Government 
alone. A public investment program con- 
sists of activities and projects undertaken by 
provincial and municipal governments as well 
as by the federal government. Furthermore 
the division of responsibility for many of the 
activities has not up till now been satis- 
factorily defined. 


The development of an effective and 
coherent program, therefore, depends upon 
the achievement of agreement and co-opera- 
tion between the Dominion and the provinces 
(including their municipalities) as to the 
activities they will undertake in the public 
investment field. 

A second matter on which agreement must 
be reached is the timing of projects. If the 
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public investment program is to be successful, 
projects must be timed to commence at the 
moment when they will be of greatest service 
in meeting the employment needs of the 
country, and this condition applies to pro- 
vincial and municipal projects as well as to 
federal undertakings. 

As. to the first question, the division of 
responsibilities, the Brief suggests that public 
investment activities be classified under two 
headings :— 

(a) Activities for which the Dominion is 
fully responsible or is prepared to consider 
assuming full responsibility by suitable arrange- 
ments with the provincial governments wherever 
necessary. (These are listed in detail and in- 
clude, generally, projects which are a national 
responsibility or are inter-provincial in scope, 
and also surveys, mapping, demonstration pro- 
jects, and basic preparatory and research work 
on a national scale for the conservation and 
development of natural resources); and 

(b) Activities for which the provincial gov- 
ernments are responsible and which the 
Dominion is prepared to consider assisting 
provided specific agreements can be reached. 


The Dominion will, of course, be able to 
time its own projects wherever possible in 
accordance with the employment situation. In 
regard to provincial and municipal projects, 
the Dominion will encourage the governments 
to accept similar timing policies, by offering 
assistance conditional on the provinces co- 
operating in the desired manner. 

Federal help will consist of technical assist- 
ance and information; and also of financial 
grants covering part of the cost of propects 
which have been accepted and registered by 
the Dominion authority as fully planned 
projects, and which are executed in a period 
designated by the Dominion authority. 

The Brief undertakes that in the timing of 
projects the Dominion would concern itself 
only with employment considerations, leaving 
to the provincial and municipal governments 
the direction of their own investments, subject 
to the Dominion having discretion to deter- 
mine in any one year the total value of 
projects, if any, on which it would pay timing 
grants within any province. It would also of 
course authorize the grant for projects whose 
execution would extend over several years. 

Tit is recognized also that there are a 
number of projects, both Dominion and 
provincial, on which work cannot be post- 
poned, owing to immediate need. 


(2) Social Security 


Social security provisions proposed in the 
Brief are designed to supplement such exist- 
ing measures as unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, and other health and 
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welfare 
federal and provincial governments. 
proposals are for:— 

(1) A national health program, including 
health insurance; 

(2) National old age pensions; 

(3) Unemployment assistance benefits to 
cover contingencies not met by unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The Brief asserts that a social security 
system can make a three-fold contribution to 
Canadian life. It provides a network of 
protection for the Canadian people that 
justifies itself on social and humanitarian 
grounds; by stabilizing consumer purchasing 
power it provides a powerful weapon with 
which to ward off general economic depres- 
sion; and by expressing the common interest 
in the welfare of the individual in the face 
of economic hazards beyond his control it 
makes a contribution to Canadian unity. 


measures already adopted by the 
The new 


National Health Program 

In Canada, the Brief indicates, health 
services fall clearly within the jurisdiction of 
the provinces. 

The Brief points out, however, that there 
are great inequalities in the quantity and 
quality of health care now available to 
different groups of Canadians, reflecting differ- 
ences in personal incomes, differences between 


rural and urban areas, and _ differences 
between provinces. 
The Dominion, therefore, proposes that 


these disparities be overcome by means of a 
program of health insurance for all and 
increased public health services, to be admin- 
istered by the provinces with federal financial 
assistance. 

The proposals are based on those which 
have already put forward by the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance, and which 
have been approved with modifications by the 
House of Commons Committee on Social 
Insurance, and which have been further 
modified as a result of a Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Health Insurance held in 
Otiawa last year (L.G., 1948, p. 433; 1944, 
pp. 441, 818, 947). 

The basic principles of the scheme are as 
follows: 

(1) Any plan should have the ultimate aim 

of providing the highest quality of health care 
for all Canadians in all parts of Canada. 
_ (2) While the scheme should be nationwide 
in scope, it should also be adaptable to meet 
the particular local conditions of the various 
provinces, and therefore should be under 
provincial administration. 

(3) The plan should be flexible enough so 
that each province, in adapting it to local 
circumstances, may make use of provincial 
health services and _ facilities already in 
existence. 
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(4) The plan should be capable of being 
introduced in any province by several stages 
if that province so desires, in recognition of 
the fact that staff, equipment, and admin- 
istrative experience may be lacking for carry- 
ing out an over-all scheme immediately. 

(5) The plan should also be capable of 
coming into effect in separate areas if, in the 
opinion of the provincial authorities, such an 
approach is desirable in ‘any particular prov- 
ince, but a time limit must be set for complete 
coverage of the whole province. 

(6) While the national plan must outline the 
services which are to be provided, the prov- 
inces should be able to determine the particular 
methods by which these services will be made 
available, including any necessary arrangements 
with physicians, hospitals, nurses, specialists, 
manufacturers, druggists, and suppliers of 
equipment, all of which may be left to the 
decision of the various provincial administra- 
tions in accordance with their view of what is 
best in their province. 

(7) As far as possible, the existing personal 
relationship between the doctor and patient 
should be maintained. 


Specifically, the federal government makes 
four proposals, as follows— 

(a) Grant for Planning and Organization; 

(b) Health Insurance; 

(c) Health Grants; 

(d) Financial Assistance in the Construction 
of Hospitals. 


It is believed that none of these proposals 
involves in itself any change in the con- 
stitutional jurisdiction or responsibility of 
federal or provincial governments under the 
British North America Act. 


Planning and Organization Grant 


The purpose of the first grant is to enable 
a provincial government which participates in 
the scheme to establish a full-time planning 
staff to prepare to administer health insurance. 

This grant will be available as part of an 
agreement under which the provincial govern- 
ment undertakes to gomplete the preliminary 
preparations within 18 months, and, before the 
expiration of the time, to submit a provincial 


health insurance program to the federal 
government. 

Health Insurance 
In entering upon the health insurance 


scheme, a province may introduce the benefits 
by stages. However it would be agreed that 
the province would furnish general practi- 
tioner services, hospital care and _ visiting 
nursing services within two years of its enter- 
ing upon the plan. 

During later stages of the scheme, benefits 
to be provided would 
specialist and surgical services; other nursing 
services, including private duty; dental care; 
drugs, serums and surgical appliances; and 
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laboratory blood 
X-rays, ete. 

Of the cost, which is expected to total 
$250,000,000 for the whole country, the 
Dominion will pay three-fifths, or $150,000,000. 
In the early stages of the scheme, however, 
the Dominion will arrange its contribution to 
each province by making a basic payment of 
one-fifth the estimated cost of each benefit, 
supplemented by a payment of one-half the 
additional actual cost incurred up to the 
estimated maximum. 

The accompanying tables indicate the cost 
of the various benefits to the federal 
government. 


services, including tests, 


Health Grants 


In addition to assistance in the field of 
health insurance, the Government also pro- 
poses to make available to the provinces 
various health grants, conditional on their 
being effectively utilized and on certain addi- 
tional sums being paid by the provinces. 

These grants, and their maximum cost to 
the federal government, are as follows:— 

(1) General public health grant, $4,000,000; 

(2) Tuberculosis grant (to assist provinces 
in providing free treatment), $3,000,000; 

(3) Mental health grant (for prevention 
and free treatment), $4,000,000; 

(4) Venereal disease grant (for prevention 
and free treatment), $500,000; 

(5) Crippled children grant (for prevention 
and treatment of crippling conditions in 
children), $500,000; 

(6) Professional training (for professional 
training of personnel in the field of public 
health to assist the provincial governments 
in embarking upon an expanded program of 
public health services), $250,000; 

(7) Public health research, $100,000; 

(8) Civilian blind (to permit the pension 
age for blind persons to be lowered from 40 
to 21 years of age and to provide for treat- 
ment of the blind and of persons suffering 
from conditions which might lead to blind- 
ness), $1,250,000. 


Construction of Hospitals 


The Dominion proposes to provide to prov- 
inces entering health insurance agreements 
low interest loans for expansion of hospital 
facilities, 

Other Health Proposals 


The National Health Program also con- 
templates the construction of a National 
Laboratory as a post-war development project, 
the extension of health services to the Civil 
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BASIS OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR HEALTH INSURANCE 


(Dollars per capita) 











Maximum 
Additional . 
Basic Dominion 
Estimated % of Dominion Grant 

Service Provided Average Total Grant (50% of 

Cost of Cost (20% of | additional 

Service! total est.) | actual cost 

to 
maximum) 
$ % $ $ 
First Stage 
Generalipractioner: Services tia: accisiitelseie aelie choise ine kee a eects aloe 6-00 28 1-20 2-40 
NVOSPital Care Foe ee ocr cee eee eee ae SE. ieee ears Lis cee ee aE ees 3-60 17 0-72 1-44 
Visiting NUPSING SETVICE,. Je. oc cos ce vice ce ereeteetermatete tees ate oie ois aisha Meiers 0-60 3 0-12 0-24 
Total. First Stage iia tee meee a. . ss SONNE 10-20 48 2-04 4-08 
Later Stage ; 

Other medical services (consultant, specialist and surgical) ............ 3-50 16 0-70 1-40 
Other nursing services (including private duty)...............2eeee005 1-15 5 0-23 0-46 
Pen tal Gare so So Societe Movs clots hehe oe ere rane ire es loki oiela whe 0/0. 00 Suter 3-60 16 0-72 1-44 
Pharmaceutical (drugs, serums and surgical appliances)............... 2-55 12 0-51 1-02 
Laboratory services (blood tests, X-rays, etc.)...... st et eceeeeeeeeeee 0-60 3 0-12 0-24 
21-60 100 4-32 8-64 


1 Estimated cost to be revised on basis of actual costs after three years. 


COST TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF INITIAL BENEFITS UNDER HEALTH INSURANCE 
FIRST STAGE 
(In thousands of dollars) 








; General ; Visiting 
Province practitioner | Hospital nursing Total 
service care service 





COST TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF OTHER BENEFITS UNDER HEALTH INSURANCE 
LATER STAGES 
(In thousands of dollars) 








r Other Other Labor- 
Province medical | nursing | Dental Phar- atory Total 

service service care macists | service 
Prince bdward Island... 0.- 7, tgereeeerny ta eden on aieie'o 200 66 205 145 34 650 
Nowa Scotian cht: (Gi axe ete ah Rie ue ew ehRT helerai Sia « Bieler 1,214 399 1,249 884 208 3,954 
New Brunswikc)3. Sonic coe oe ey Sn bel aeag ee ees 960 316 988 700 165 3,129 
JO} Tel 6/2: CHS CRO MR ee AIG ES A Giciln! oc Ee RC RE ROS EAR Se 6, 997 2,299 7,197 5,098 1,199 22,790 
Ontario SOE SER a cal Bs IE Lb oa acid 0 8.8 Sit oh 6 Cee ae eee ee 7,954 2,614 8,181 5,795 1,363 25, 907 
MATIGO DE) Gel sche hi ees ere VOR REE eee ae ure 1, 532 503 1,576 iy 263 4,991 
Baskat Chowan. cise a/c ces <tc cise eter Rea ere eee ince 1, 882 618 1,935 Lav 323 6, 129 
Alberta........ ts IE oo, tanh nl elem 1, 672 549 1720) gets 287 | 5,446 
British: Colum bia. des oc etlsaeie eines aie telet he es eto meh bl 1,718 564 1,767 1,251 294 5, 594 


Total cost to federal government................ 24,129 7,928 24,818 17,579 4,136 78, 590 
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Service, the application of proper health and 
sanitation standards for the federal govern- 
ment buildings, the development of the 
National Fitness program, the provision of 
consultative services for departments of the 
federal government, and a very great increase, 
wherever possible, in all fields of co-operation 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, so as to press forward the best possible 
health program for the people of Canada. 


National Old Age Pensions 


Under the present system of old age 
pensions, which is administered by the prov- 
inces with a federal contribution of 75 per 
cent of the net cost, pensions of $25 a month 
are available to persons 70 years of age and 
over. The pension is paid only in case of 
need, and is reduced if the pensioner has a 
private income of more than $125. a year. 
Some provinces have added small supple- 
mental amounts, to which the Dominion does 
not contribute. 

The Brief states that the proportion of the 
Canadian population whose age is over 70 is 
increasing. It comments that this indicates the 
importance of providing adequately for older 
persons, but points out also that it will in- 
crease the financial burden of the scheme. 

The Dominion proposals are for a national 
old age pensions scheme, entirely financed and 
administered by the federal government, and 
paid at a uniform rate of $30 a month as of 
right and regardless of means, to men and 
women aged 70 and over. The cost is esti- 
mated at $200,000,000, but there would be a 
partial recovery from such persons over 70 
as pay income tax. 

The Dominion proposes also a_ further 
scheme for the assistance of needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69. This 
would be provincially administered, with the 
Dominion contributing 50 per cent of the 
cost. The maximum payment to which the 
Dominion would contribute would be $30 a 
month, and payments would be subject to a 
means test. 


Financing of Old Age Pensions and Health 
Insurance 


The Brief has the following to say about 
the method by which the Dominion proposes 
to raise its share of the cost of health insur- 
ance and old age pensions:— 


It is within the power of the Dominion to 
finance its share of the combined cost of health 
insurance and of old age pensions out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund with such modifica- 
tion of taxation as would be justified, in the 
opinion of Parliament, by the universal benefits 
of health insurance and old age pensions and by 
the other purposes of Dominion expenditure. 
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There are, however, some definite advantages, 
in terms of administrative efficiency, compliance, 
and popular understanding of the plans, in 
introducing features, more specifically con- 
tributory in nature and tied up more closely 
with the provisions of health insurance and old 
age pension legislation. These additional and 
desirable features would be helpful in the early 
and effective inauguration of the plans and the 
Dominion Government asks that they be pro- 
vided for in specific agreements with the 
provincial governments. ° 


Unemployment Assistance 


The Dominion proposes to accept full 
responsibility for assistance to able-bodied 
unemployed persons. 

In line with the already announced national 
objective of a high level of employment and 
income, the principle of Dominion policy will 
not be the provision of relief, but rather “the 
assurance of either a job or of a subsistence 
income in lieu of a job, if necessary for a 
substantial period of time, available to 
employable persons who are able and willing 
to obtain a job whenever possible.” 

Accordingly the Dominion proposes:— 


(a) the extension as rapidly as possible of 
unemployment insurance to cover all em- 
ployees, and 

(b) in the period when such extension is 
being carried out, to institute a system of 
unemployment assistance to protect persons 
not at present covered under the insurance 
scheme. 

The scope of the present Unemployment 
Insurance scheme does not extend to 

(i) those previously employed persons 
whose employments are not at present 
insured. The largest groups at present 
are farm employees, domestic servants, 
certain government employees, and 
office employees receiving $2,400 or 
more; |) 

(ii) insured persons who do not qualify for 
or have exhausted their benefits in 
prolonged unemployment; 

(iii) young persons who have not been able 
to start employment; 

(iv) previously self-employed (farmers, 
tradesmen, trappers, etc.) who give up 
their enterprise and seek employment. 


“As rapidly as possible” the Brief continues, 
“the Unemployment Insurance Act will be 
widened to embrace all employed persons. It 
is recognized, of course,.that the Act cannot 
be immediately extended to the irregular 
employments, or to those in which as a general 
rule there are only one or two employees per 
employer; time is required to overcome the 
difficult administrative problems of collection 
of insurance contributions in such cases. How- 
ever, the Act can and will be extended 
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promptly wherever possible. Consideration 
will be given to the advisability of including 
persons in government and municipal service 
and those monthly-rated employees now out- 
side the Act because of having wages in excess 
of a stated maximum. 

“As already stated the objective would be 
to bring into insurance in a relatively short 
time the whole employed population; when 
this had been accomplished the only employees 
who might require assistance, in contrast to 
insurance, would be those who had exhausted 
their insurance benefits or failed to qualify. 
By that time experience with the extended 
insurance scheme would enable a decision to 
be made whether to extend the duration of 
benefits and shorten the period of qualifica- 
tion for insurance.” 

In the meantime, the qualifications for 
unemployment assistance would be 

(1) that the individual had been an 
employee for a minimum specified time, or 
being a young person could be expected to 
have been employed had it not been for 
employment conditions at the time when he 
entered the labour market; 

(2) that he is available and fit for employ- 
ment; 

(3) that he is unemployed through no fault 
of his own; and 

(4) that he is not entitled to benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


It is proposed that some kind of a simple 
test would be adopted so that unemployment 
assistance would not be provided to those 
who are not dependent on their own employ- 
ment for a livelihood or to those who 
have an adequate income independent of 
employment. 

In the case of an insured person who has 
exhausted insurance benefits, or who lacks the 
full qualification’ for insurance benefits, the 
scale of assistance would be approximately 85 
per cent of the insurance benefit to which 
such person’s contribution class previously 
entitled him or would in due course entitle 
him. In the case of a person who is not 
insured but for whom there is a record of 
previous employment, the scale of assistance 
would be approximately 85 per cent of the 
benefit rate to which he would have been 
entitled if insured. In the case of persons 
who are not insured and who have no 
adequate record of previous employment, 
assistance would be provided at a flat rate 
which would not conflict with insurance 
benefits or wage rates for comparable 
employed persons. 

It should be noted that family allowances 
will always be paid irrespective of employ- 
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ment, and no deduction would be made from 
either unemployment insurance benefits or 
unemployment assistance by reason of the 
fact that family allowances may also be 
received by the person concerned. 

If it should be deemed necessary by any 
municipality for it to supplement rates of 
assistance available in any particular cases, 
the provision of such a supplement would 
remain a matter for the provincial govern- 
ment or the municipality concerned, and 
subject to whatever conditions they wish to 
apply for purposes of the supplement. 

A person who ceases to be employable 
would not tbe eligible for unemployment 
assistance. In the absence of more specific 
evidence of unemployability, a person who has 
remained on assistance for a period of two 
years, without being able to obtain or keep 
employment other than of a casual nature, 
would be declared ineligible and transferred 
to the responsibility of the provincial govern- 
ment and municipality. 

The scheme would not apply to self- 
employed persons, who, to the extent that 
they needed assistance, would be dependent 
on local action. 

Payments for unemployment assistance 
would be made out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund and not out of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund. 


Extended Employment Services 


Extension of unemployment insurance and 
the introduction of unemployment assistance 
would greatly increase the administrative 
responsibilities of the National Employment 
Service, the Brief points out. 

In order to carry out its function of 
“assisting workers to obtain employment for 
which they are fitted and assisting employers 
to obtain workers most suitable to their 
needs,” the Employment Service, it is indi- 
cated, will require the maintenance of certain 
of the wartime controls, although the greater 
part of these are being relaxed. 

According to the Brief, “It is difficult to 
visualize an efficiently operated Employment 
Service that does not have a reasonably 
complete picture of all vacancies and the 
number of persons seeking employment, 
together with trends and prospects of labour 
supply and demand. 

“This information is essential (a) to the 
planning of employment projects and even 
fiscal policy; (6) to assure that unemployment 
insurance benefit and unemployment assistance 
is paid only to those who cannot be referred 
to suitable employment; (c) to assist in the 
rehabilitation of ex-servicemen; and (d) to 
the effective carrying out of the Dominion 
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Government’s policy of preference in referral 
to employment for veterans who have had 
overseas service or who are in receipt of a 
pension. 

“Employment officers must be equipped 
with the information necessary to carry out 
their responsibilities. Briefly this means that 
while employers would be entirely free to 
select and hire the employees of their choice, 
it is desirable that they should be legally 
required to notify the Employment Service 
of all vacancies, engagements and separations, 
and that unemployed persons desiring employ- 
ment should be required to register at the 
employment offices. The Employment Office 
would thus be essentially a referral agency, 
not an agency of final selection of a person 
for a job.” 

Dealing with employment and placement 
the Brief further proposes :— 

An organized vocational guidance program; 

Continuation of close Dominion-provincial 
co-operation with regard to the farm labour 
program ; 

A Dominion-provincial Occupational Reha- 
bilitation Service, available to all disabled 
persons regardless of the cause of disability, 
administration of which would be closely 
co-ordinated with the Employment Service; 

Vocational training projects which would 
include retaining of industrial workers, and 
Dominion assistance to vocational schools. 


(3) Transition Measures 


A section of the Brief deals with the 
Dominion Government’s policies for the 
transition period. : 


Economic Controls 


In instituting its system of wartime controls 
the Dominion Government in a number of 
instances entered the field of provincial juris- 
diction. This it did reluctantly, the Brief 
declares, but was forced by its responsibilities 
in the war emergency. 

The Brief points out that this emergency 
will not end when actual hostilities cease, 
that the extraordinary measures necessary 
during the war period cannot suddenly be 
revoked without serious dislocation of the 
national economy, and that reasonable time 
must be allowed for orderly decontrol. 


However wartime controls will be removed 
“as speedily as decontrol can be safely 
undertaken”. 


The Dominion Government proposes: 

(a) to remove wartime price and wage 
controls as soon as the danger of a war- 
generated inflation is past; 
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(b) to discontinue as soon as possible all 
wartime regulations of the Dominion 
Government affecting the jurisdiction of 
provincial governments over minimum 
wages, hours of work and holidays with 
pay ; 

(c) to eliminate wartime subsidies related 
to the stabilization policy when infla- 
tionary pressures begin to ease; 

(d) to remove wartime controls over the 
production and distribution of commodi- 
ties and services and special wartime 
export and import controls as soon as 
supplies of materials and labour for 
continuing wartime requirements and 
for civilian production are reasonably 
adequate to permit civilian supply to 
satisfy civilian demand at reasonable 
prices and as soon as world shortages 
no longer require Canada to undertake 
commodity controls; 

(e) to remove rationing of civilian goods 
whenever supplies of rationed commodi- 
ties which are .made available for 
civilian use are sufficiently great (even 
though they may not be sufficient to 
meet civilian demands fully) to permit 

_ the elimination of rationed distribution; 

(f) to remove rental and occupancy controls 
as soon as available housing is reason- 
ably adequate to meet existing housing 
demands without a sudden inflationary 
rise in rents; 

(g) to remove wartime selective service 
restrictions progressively as the supply 
of labour more nearly meets’ the 
demand ; 

(h) following consultation with the prov- 
inces, management and labour, to make 
appropriate amendments to the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations for 
their continued application for as long 
as deemed necessary in the emergency 
period and further to consult with the 
provinces, management and labour on 
appropriate measures to be provided 
for by Dominion and _ provincial 
legislation. 


Veterans Re-establishment 


The Brief outlines the comprehensive 
measures that have been taken for the 
rehabilitation of veterans, and comments that 
“the obvious implications of the necessary 
federal financial commitments for this purpose, 
as for other war and defence purposes, must 
be considered in determining the future of 
Dominion-provincial financial relations.” 


Iimergency Housing 


Describing the existing housing situation as 
“critical,” the Brief calls for co-ordinated 
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action at all levels of government for the 
implementation of a comprehensive housing 
program. 

Wartime Housing Limited, the Crown 
corporation which originally built houses for 
rent to workers in war factories, has more 
recently extended its activities to meet the 
needs of ex-servicemen and their families in 
congested urban centres. ‘To make more 
effective use of existing shelter and to con- 
serve scarce materials, large homes were 
leased by the Government and converted into 
multiple family dwellings. The Government 
has also offered to put various types of 
buildings at the disposal of the municipalities 
for use as temporary shelter. While not part 
of its housing program as such, houses are 
being erected on farms and small holdings 
on the outskirts of cities and towns for sale 
to veterans under the Veterans’ Land Act. 

These direct activities are essentially of an 
emergency character; and the main objective 
of Government policy will be to put a well 
integrated and permanent housing program 
into full operation with the least possible 
delay, the Brief states. 

The main instrument of this policy is the 
National Housing Act, 1944, which empowers 
the Government to participate on a compre- 
hensive scale in all phases of a national 
housing program. The Brief puts forward 
suggestions for consideration at the Confer- 
ence relating to community planning, building 
by-laws, low rental housing projects, slum 
clearance, and training programs in the field 
of housing construction and community 
planning. 

Community Planning 


Community planning “lies entirely within 
the sphere of provincial jurisdiction.’ How- 
ever the Dominion, under the terms of the 
Housing Act, is prepared to co-operate and 
give assistance, and in particular “to support 
in principle the establishment of a community 
planning institute for Canada, or some similar 
body, for the co-ordination of planning and 
action in this field on a continuing basis.” 

Stressing the advatages of community 
planning, the Brief points out also that more 
favourable terms are available for loans under 
the Housing Act in the case of individual 
houses and rental housing projects built in a 
community that has been adequately planned 
and zoned. 

Training Programs 


“The Dominion Government is prepared to 
discuss with the provinces how it may best 
assist in educational progress designed to 
provide trained personnel in the housing and 
community planning fields.” 
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Building Codes and By-Laws 


The Brief urges provincial governments to 
take action to provide minimum standards 
of construction and materials comparable to 
those imposed as a condition of Dominion 
Government finance. 


Low Rental Housing Projects 


In regard to low rental projects the Brief 
suggests three means by which provinces 
could reduce rental costs for low income 
families. These include rent reduction funds, 
reduction of land acquisition costs, and reduc- 
tion of local taxes. 


Slum Clearance 


Although slum clearance projects are not 
considered appropriate during a period of 
acute housing shortage it is urged that prov- 
inces and municipalities proceed immediately. 
with plans and preparations, to be put into 
effect at a suitable time. Under the Housing 
Act the Dominion may pay half the net cost 
of a slum clearance project. 


Industrial Reconversion and Disposal of 
Surplus War Assets 


Reconversion involves the quick settlement 
of war contracts and the clearing of plants. 
Machinery has been set up for the final 
renegotiation of war contracts and termina- 
tion of war orders. Arrangements have also 
been developed whereby civilian production 
may be resumed by clearing from plants the 
government-owned equipment or materials 
which are not required for such production. 

The Brief declares that industry itself must 
take the initiative in the development of 
post-war plans, and the role of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction will be that of pro- 
viding all possible assistance. 

The Department will also concern itself 
with long-term problems, such as the employ- 
ment problems presented by _ seasonal 
industries. 

War Assets Corporation, which is the sole 
disposal agency for Crown-owned surpluses, is 
operating under the following policy, accord- 
ing to the Brief:— 

1. Today, when goods are scarce, to sell all 
saleable surpluses at existing market prices, 
but within ceilings set by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 

2. Later, when the war ends, and surpluses 
become so great that they might constitute 
a danger to the transfer of industry from war 
to peacetime production and to the rapid 
employment of labour, to control the flow of 
such surpluses so that they will create the 
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least possible disturbance to the normal 


economy of the nation. 

3. At all times, to make every effort to 
control the price to the public, and to reach 
the public by the shortest possible route. 

4. To keep out of unfair competition with 
established business. 

5. To seek expert advice from industry on 
price levels and marketing methods, but not 
tc act on such advice at the expense of public 
interest. 

6. To 
Canada. 

7. To sell abroad, in harmony with the 
other governments who are faced with the 
same problem, everything that becomes avail- 
able abroad and that can be sold there. 

8. To keep out the speculator. 

9. To recover for the taxpayers of the 
nation and the original investors in these 
goods, the largest cash return upon their 
investments possible without interfering with 
the eight points previously mentioned. 

In regard to the disposal of Crown-owned 
plants and production equipment, the follow- 
ing points are to be considered :— 


distribute sales uniformly across 


Will the proposed use of the property and 

equipment 

(i) increase the possibility of employment? 

(ii) provide for the manufacture in Canada 
of a new product, previously imported? 

(iii) substantially improve working condi- 
tions, as compared to existing opera- 
tions? 

(iv) provide facilities which will permit of 
more economic operations, as compared 
to existing operations? 

(v) provide desirable manufacturing facil- 
ities to meet anticipated increases in 
the domestic.or export markets? 

(vi) provide a desirable redistribution of 
industry and employment? 


The Department of Reconstruction has 
established Regional Reconstruction Councils 
in each province, representative of the 
different economic interests therein. The co- 
operation of the provincial governments in 
the task of reconstruction can be effected 
through the establishment of close relation- 
ship with these Councils, as well as through 
the regular contacts -between the Dominion 
and provincial governments. The councils 
also afford machinery for co-operation with 
municipalities and other bodies. 


Agriculture 

The Dominion Government proposes to 
co-operate with the provinces in providing for 
a greater degree of stability in farm income 
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and a greater measure of security than has 
prevailed in the past. While ultimately the 
maintenance of farm income will rest on the 
policy of continued exports and high employ- 
ment at home, the farmer is expected to 
benefit by such measures as family allowance 
payments, old age pensions, health insurance, 
Prairie Farm Assistance payments, export 
credits, increasing attention to human nutri- 
tion standards, and Agricultural Prices 
Support legislation. 

The Dominion proposes further to work out 
the best possible basis of co-operation with 
provincial governments in regard to expansion 


of developmental and _ protective services, 
marketing, grading and inspection, and 
conservation. 


Wage Control 


As an essential part of the general anti- 
inflation policy, wage control will be main- 
tained during the transition period. 

However as soon as conditions warrant, and 
after consultation with those directly inter- 
ested, further steps for relaxation of wage 
controls will be taken. 

The Brief continues:— 

“Much has been said, at various times, 
about the desirability of uniformity through- 


out Canada of minimum wage standards, 
occupational coverage, maximum hours of 
work and minimum age of employment, 


consistent with justifiable local or regional 
rariations in cost of living standards. The 
Dominion Government is most willing to 
discuss any proposals which might be made in 
these fields.” 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation 


The Brief outlines the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of Dominion and provinces under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and under 
its successor, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003. 

It points out that as wage control is relaxed, 
in a step-by-step process, matters relating to 
wage rates and working conditions will in 
increasing degree be returned for settlement 
between employers and employees by collec- 
tive bargaining, and that this will throw a 
heavier load on the government conciliation 
services. 

It asserts the need for the Dominion retain- 
ing its emergency powers into the transition 
period, and declares: “The Dominion should 
be able to revise the existing wartime regula- 
tions in the interim, as necessary or advisable 
in the light of its experience gained and to 
meet changing conditions in this transition 
period. Undoubtedly as the result of wartime 
experience, both Dominion and provincial 
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post-war legislation will differ considerably 
from the legislation in effect prior to February, 
1944, when the Wartime Labour Regulations 
came into effect.” 


Labour-Management Production Committees 


The federal government intends to continue 
its active sponsorship of these committees 
and invites the provincial governments to 
co-operate in such sponsorship. 


Powers of Delegation 

The Brief suggests that instances may arise 
where some provincial governments will want 
to transfer jurisdiction over some types of 
industrial relations activities to the Dominion 
or to have Dominion legislation apply thereto. 

As legal doubt exists as to the authority of 
a provincial government to delegate any part 
of its jurisdiction to the Dominion, or vice 
versa, the Brief suggests that such transfer of 
jurisdiction be made through an amendment to 
the British North America Act. 

“It is suggested that an amendent of this 
nature would be non-controversial and, if 
framed in general terms, would have useful 
application to many other matters of joint 
Dominion-provincial character. The amend- 
ment could be framed to confirm in like man- 
ner the Dominion authority to delegate powers 
to a provincial government. The Conference 
might appropriately consider the necessity 
and advisability of this suggestion.” 

(This is the only amendment to the B.N.A. 
Act suggested in the Brief.) 


(4) Financial Arrangements 

In presenting the Dominion’s financial pro- 
posals, the Brief recalls some of the pre-war 
problems in the taxation field: 

1. The combined tax system was “highly 
regressive and to an unusual degree consisted 
of taxes on costs”; it “hampered enterprise and 
restricted income and employment”; 

2. The world depression had forced on the 
provincial governments burdens which fell on 
them with great severity and with very 
unequal force; 

3. The arrangement under which the prov- 
inces were dependent for large proportions of 
their revenue on uncertain federal grants 
determined annually made impossible the inde- 
pendence of provinces in their own sphere of 
responsibility. 

To meet the financial requirements of total 
war, the provinces entered into tax agreements 
with the Dominion whereby they surrendered 
their taxation rights in the fields of personal 
incomes and business profits, receiving com- 
pensation from the Dominion and thus enabl- 
ing the Dominion to impose uniform and 
greatly increased tax rates. 
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During the post-war years Dominion Gov- 
ernment expenditures will remain high, the 
Brief points out. For provincial governments, 
on the other hand, the financial outlook is 
good provided they can be assured of stability 
and growth in their revenues and of no recur- 
rence of heavy relief expenditures. 

Post-war financial arrangements among the 
ten governments concerned, the Brief declares, 
must, in the interests of the Canadian people, 
meet four requirements: 


(1) They must be carefully designed to 


encourage rather than restrict enterprise, invest- 


ment and employment. Reduction in taxes 
must be accomplished with this in view. The 
necessary adjustments “cannot be successfully 


.made by competing jurisdictions nor can the 


maximum reductions be accomplished.” 

(2) In line with its employment policy of 
instituting public works in times of threaten- 
ing business depression, and thus incurring 
budget deficits at a time when expenditures 
are being increased, the Dominion must have 
the financial resources to finance such deficits 
with unquestionable credit. 

(3) An adequate minimum standard of 
services should be made possible in all prov- 
inces, while not denying to any province the 
advantages which its resources give to it nor 
the freedom to establish its own standards. 

(4) The Dominion - provincial financial 
arrangements must be such as to strengthen, 
not weaken, the federal system. Provinces 
must have a dependable financial basis on 
which to operate, thus assuring them of free- 
dom to make the decisions for which they are 
responsible. 


Dominion Tax Proposals 

The Dominion Government proposes that 
after the war the provincial governments 
should by agreement forego the imposition of 
personal income taxes, corporation taxes and 
succession duties, leaving to the Dominion 
Government the full and exclusive access to 
these revenue sources. The Dominion Govern- 
ment further proposes that as a condition of 
such agreement the Dominion should substan- 
tially expand its present payments to the pro- 
vincial governments under an agreement which 
would ensure stable revenues and provide for 
their growth in proportion to increases in popu- 
lation and per capita national production. 
Although any provincial government would 
have the right to withdraw from the arrange- 
ment at any time since it is not proposed to 
seek a constitutional amendment, the Domin- 
10n proposes an agreement under which the 
provincial governments would commit them- 
selves not to withdraw before an initial trial 
period of say three years. 
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In support of these proposals the Brief 
points out that the nature of its post-war 
commitments will oblige the Government to 
make full use of its power to impose national 
taxes on personal incomes, corporations and 
estates. Duplication of these taxes by other 
governments “would seriously restrict enter- 
prise and output and would jeopardize Can- 
ada’s employment program.” 


The Brief further points out that if the 
provinces revert after the war to the pre-war 
tax base, provinces in which large corporations 
are centred will be able to tax incomes and 
wealth derived in part from other provinces. 
Other provinces will thus be forced to make 
higher levies on such income as they can tax, 
which would work to the detriment of busi- 
ness and make conditions within the province 
progressively worse. 


Such pressure on less-favoured provinces 
“will certainly give rise to increasing inter- 
ference with interprovincial trade” and “may 
well lead to ill-advised extension of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of business 
merely to obtain necessary government reve- 
nues.” Such developments “would operate to 
prevent private enterprise from playing its 
full and necessary part in post-war recon- 
struction.” 


A single exception to the proposed exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Dominion Government 


would be in the case of taxes on profits from » 


mining and logging operations. Here the 
Dominion recognizes that provincial charges 
are closely bound up with each provincial 
government’s management of and expenditure 
on its forest and mineral resources. Hence, as 
in the case of the wartime tax agreements, 
there would be no restriction upon the right 
of provincial governments to tax profits from 
mining and logging operations. 

Dealing with the precise nature of the pro- 
posed payments to provincial governments, 
the Brief continues: 


“Although provincial budgets will receive 
substantial benefit from implementation of 
the ‘Dominion’s proposals in regard to unem- 
ployment assistance and old age pensions, and 
from its full employment program generally, 
the provincial governments clearly cannot 
cease to levy succession duties and continue 
to forego income and corporation taxes after 
the war unless assured of an adequate alter- 
native revenue source. The Dominion Govern- 
ment therefore proposes, in lieu of present 
statutory subsidies and payments under the 
wartime tax agreements, and conditional upon 
provincial acceptance of its tax proposals, to 
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pay each provincial government the sum of 
$12 per capita annually, increased or decreased 
in proportion to the value of Gross National 
Production per capita as compared with that 
of 1941. This proposed annual payment would 
however be subject to an irreducible minimum 
equal to $12 per capita of 1941 population.” 

The irreducible minimum of payments would 
amount to $138 million per year, as compared 
with the present high level of receipts from 
the Dominion Government and from succes- 
sion duties of $125 million. “But this is the 
irreducible minimum only. If the proposed 
agreement had been in operation in 1944, with 
increased population and national production 
per capita, the provincial governments would 
have received $207 million from the Dominion.” 

The tax proposals, coupled with the Domin- 
jon’s assumption of responsibility for unem- 
ployment assistance and for old age pensions 
from age 70 and other considerations, would 
assure each provincial government of a sur- 
plus, in some cases a large surplus, on current 
account under average post-war conditions, 
the Brief asserts. “Under prosperous conditions 
the surpluses would become very substantial 
indeed and would make it possible to pay off 
debt on a large scale. On the other hand, the 
provincial governments would be protected 
against any major deterioration when business 
was below normal.” Provinces would thus be 
enabled to raise their standards of education 
and other provincial services, or to lower their 
tax rates, or to retain present tax rates in lieu 
of contributions required to finance the pro- 
vincial share of such health insurance benefits 
as they might wish to undertake in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion. 


Conclusion 


Concluding with a summing-up of the var- 
ious Dominion Government proposals, the 
Brief declares: 

“These proposals are neither revolutionary 
nor disruptive; they are built on our best 
judgment to-day of the experience of the past, 
but they involve no irrevocable commitments 
for the future: they ask only for a genuine 
trial. They are directed to the practical solu- 
tion of national and federal problems which are 
the vital concern of all. 


“The Dominion Government asks careful 
and mature consideration of these proposals, 
which it is anxious to discuss fully and freely 
with the provincial governments. It asks that 
they be considered in the light of the respon- 
sibilities which each Government has to the 
people. Let no other advantage be considered 
than the advantage of the people of Canada.” 
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Statements by Premiers of Provinces 


The premiers of all the provinces spoke in 
response to the opening address by the Prime 
Minister and again following the reading of 
the proposals of the Dominion Gevernment. 

The following is a summary of their remarks 
on both occasions: 


Hon. George Drew, Premier of Ontario 


In replying to the Prime Minister’s opening 
remarks, the Hon. George Drew, Premier of 
Ontario, declared that the Conference would 
be the most important gathering of govern- 
ment representatives in the history of Canada. 

“Tts success,” he stated, “will depend upon 
the co-operation shown here, the full co-opera- 
tion of partners upon a full, frank and com- 
plete partnership basis.” 

Referring to the wartime financial agree- 
ments under which the provinces, for the 
period of the war emergency, agreed to give 
up the right to tax incomes and business profits 
in return for increased federal subsidies, the 
Premier declared: “With the passing of the 
war emergency the agreements between the 
Dominion and provincial governments cen- 
tralizing the control of our most important 
sources of taxation will automatically ter- 
minate. If that should happen before we have 
reached agreement as to the relationship 
between the Dominion and the provincial 
governments in several fields of taxation and 
administrative authority, chaotic conditions 
may prevail. 

“It is not a question of whether we can 
reach an agreement on co-operation, we must 
reach agreement out of this Conference. 

Mr. Drew expressed the view that the Con- 
ference need not be too rigidly bound by the 
“mere letter of the British North America 
Act.” Dwelling on the question of whether 
legislative and administrative authority should 
be more greatly centralized, he considered that 
the strength of the provincial legislatures and 
their governments within their own clearly 
defined jurisdiction should be maintained. 

He declared: “I believe that we should have 
a strong central government capable of dealing 
with all matters of national concern, free of 
any limiting restrictions which arise from 
constitutional difficulty or lack of clear defini- 
tion of their powers. At the same time I think 
it is equally important—and I think the 
Prime Minister has expressed the same view 
from his remarks—that there be strong pro- 
vincial governments which are free and ade- 
quately financed to deal with their own affairs 
with the utmost dispatch, and without restric- 
tion of any constitutional difficulties or lack 
of definition of their powers. The idea of 


strong and vigorous provincial governments 
is in no way inconsistent with the thought of 
strengthening the federal government in the 
performance of all its constitutional respon- 
sibilities by the voluntary agreement of every 
province of Canada.” 

Continuing, he said: “If we accept the 
proposition that the provincial legislatures are 
to continue to exist as responsible bodies with 
full legislative powers over their own defined 
fields of legislation, then those legislatures 
must have real and not merely nominal powers. 

“The right to raise and control its own finan- 
cial requirements according to the decision of 
its members has long been regarded as the 
hallmark of a free legislative body. Any 
arrangement therefore which provided for a 
centralized collection of the greater part of 
the tax requirements of provincial govern- 
ments and made them mere annuitants of the 
central government would place the provincial 
governments under the control of the central 
government to an extent that meetings of the 
members of the legislature would become 
almost meaningless because of the limitations 
within which they would be called upon to 
legislate. If the provincial legislatures are to 
continue as free and responsible legislative 
bodies within the conception of the British 
North America Act, then it would seem clear 
that the provincial governments must have 
authority over their own taxation within clearly 
defined fields. 


“It is not merely a reallocation and redefini- 
tion of taxing powers which is required. It is 
equally necessary that there be a reallocation 
and redefinition of administrative obligations. 
That the Dominion Government has been 
called upon to assume enormously increased 
financial burdens goes without saying. But 
the obligations of the provincial governments 
have also been greatly increased. Just as the 
Dominion Government must have its position 
clarified so that it may be able to raise the 
necessary funds by taxation, so also must the 
taxing powers of the provincial governments 
be clearly established if they are to maintain 
their inereasingly heavy burdens for social 
services, health, education and other matters 
of just as direct concern to our people as any 
of the subjects dealt with by the Dominion 
Government. 


“Much has been said about the need for 
amendments to the British North America 
Act. I am inclined to believe that most, if not 
all, of the problems with which we are now 
confronted can be solved by agreement rather 
than by amendment to our Constitution. 
Even with all the statistical information avail- 
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able, it would: be much more difficult to reach 
complete agreement in regard to amendments 
which would be binding upon succeeding gov- 
ernments than it would to give the proposals 
a test by definitive agreements which would 
achieve exactly the same results for the life of 
the agreements. 

“There is one fundamental weakness in the 
British North America Act which lies at the 
root of many of our difficulties. While the 
legislative powers of the Dominion and pro- 
vincial governments were defined with reason- 
able clarity, the division of taxing powers was 
left in a much less satisfactory position. The 
provinces were empowered to levy taxes in 
the field of direct taxation, as every one of 
us has so much reason to know, whereas the 
Dominion Government was authorized to raise 
money by any form of taxation. We therefore 
have the anomaly that, while the powers of 
the provincial governments have been extended 
by judicial interpretations of their statutory 
powers, the Dominion Government has found 
it necessary over the years to occupy more 
and more the only field of taxation which was 
made available to the provincial governments. 

“We may wonder why it was left in that 
position. At the time that the British North 
America Act was drafted, any difficulty on 
this score probably did not even suggest 
itself. The budgets of the provincial govern- 
ments, and for that matter of the Dominion 
Government, were relatively so small that 
the possibility of any serious difficulties arising 
from this overlapping of taxing powers appar- 
ently was not considered. 

“Tt may well be contended that the Domin- 
ion Government has the legal right to extend 
the scale of Dominion taxation in any field. 
It would then be possible for the Dominion 
Government to levy direct taxes to an extent 
that would make it practically impossible for 
the provincial governments to raise the revenue 
necessary to perform their duties unless there 
were to be such duplication of taxation as 
would paralyze the economic hfe of the 
country. 

“But while it might be legally possible for 
the Dominion Government to extend direct 
taxation to such a point that they could com- 
pletely blanket the only field of taxation open 
to the provincial governments, it need not be 
argued that such a result was never intended 
and that the very existence of the provincial 
legislatures and their governments under the 
British North America Act carries with it the 
implicit understanding that the Dominion 
Government will leave the field of direct taxa- 
tion open to the provinces to such an extent 
as will make it possible for them to fulfil their 
obligations to the people. 
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“T believe that if we approach this problem 
in a spirit of complete co-operation and good 
will, agreement can be reached defining and 
allocating the taxing powers of the Dominion 
and provincial governments on a _ workable 
basis.” , 


As a means of maintaining co-operation for 
the future Mr. Drew suggested the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-Provincial Joint Planning 
Board. He pointed out that there would be 
an increasing number of public activities of 
various kinds in which the Dominion and the 
provinces would have a joint interest and a 
joint operative responsibility, and which could 
be dealt with by a continuing organization. 
with a permanent secretariat located in Ottawa. 
In this connection the Ontario Government 
planned to establish an office in Ottawa which 
would be under the supervision of one of the 
cabinet ministers who would be responsible 
for Dominion-provincial relations and who 
would spend much of his time in Ottawa. 


In conclusion, Mr. Drew declared: 


“T want to close these remarks with an assur- 
ance to everyone here that the delegates from 
Ontario come here with open minds on every 
subject to be discussed. We have definite pro- 
posals to make, but we are anxious to exchange 
opinions and will co-operate to the very limit 


in establishing a sound basis for the social 


and economic welfare of the whole country. 
We are Canadians first, last and all the time. 
That is the spirit in which we will meet the 
tasks before us.” 

cane AM 


At a later stage, following the presentation 
of the Dominion Government Proposals, Mr. 
Drew said in part: 

“We have before us the result of a great 
deal of work on the part of the secretariat 
which was appointed: by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to prepare these proposals, proposals 
which really mean a new conception of Con- 
federation, even if they do not mean a re- 
writing of Confederation. I want to compli- 
ment, and I do it most sincerely, those who 
have produced in excellent form the result of 
more than a year’s steady work on what they 
thought would be a basis for discussion at 
whatever time this Conference should meet. 

“Perhaps the very wording of these proposals 
is so carefully phrased that the wide import 
of some of them was not fully appreciated 
when they were first presented. I think every- 
one here, when he examines these as a whole, 
will find that these proposals are so sweeping 
that we should be assisting the solution of our 
difficulties in no way at all, if we sought to 
reach any hasty conclusion upon any single 
proposal. 
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“Tt is a complete picture of great magni- 
tude and of profound importance for every 
Canadian. It cannot be dealt with piecemeal. 
Anyone who attempted to form an opinion 
about the utlimate effectiveness of any one 
of these proposals without rationalizing that 
particular proposal with all the rest might 
easily reach a very unsafe conclusion.” 

He stated that the four million people who 
made up the population of the Province of 
Ontario contributed approximately 50 per cent 
of all the moneys, federal or provincial, which 
would be paid for the ultimate carrying out of 
such conclusions as might be reached. Although 
he felt that the proposals should be con- 
sidered as they affected Canadians. in all 
provinces, nevertheless there was a_ special 
obligation on Ontario to study the consequence 
of the proposals before indicating either acqui- 
escence or opposition, even in the slightest 
degree. 

He continued: “We very gladly accept as a 
basis for discussion, study and of careful 
thought, these proposals now placed in printed 
form before us. There are subjects other than 
those specifically mentioned which we had 
thought might well be considered. However, 
the scope of the Dominion’s proposals is so 
wide—may I say, Mr. Prime Minister, they 
are appropriately brought within the descrip- 
tive term of ‘Conference on Reconstruction’— 
that our own subjects may well stand aside 
as matters of detail to be incorporated in the 
full discussion of all proposals at a time when 
we meet to consider them at a later date.” 


Hon. M. L. Duplessis, Premier of Quebec 


In a brief speech in reply to the Opening 
Address, the Premier of Quebec, Hon. M. L. 
Duplessis, declared: 

“I am not here as the leader of a party; I 
am not here to meet the leaders of provincial 
or federal authorities. I am here as a Canadian, 
first, last and always, as the representative of 
a province participating in a friendly gather- 
ing with the representatives of other provinces 
and with the members of the Federal govern- 
ment. Rest assured that the Province of 
Quebec sincerely wishes to collaborate and 
co-operate with all. There are many ways to 
co-operate and collaborate. Let us study and 
find out the best and agree to adopt the best. 

“There can be no collaboration and no co- 
operation if there is absorption of power, if 
certain basic principles are discarded or put 
aside. It is the considered opinion of the 
Province of Quebec that the British North 
- America Act is a compact having all the char- 
acter of a contract and consequently cannot be 
modified or amended without the full consent 
of the contracting parties.” 
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He gave it as his considered opinion that an 
accumulation of powers leads to autocracy. 
“Hitler,” he said, “was the model of centrali- 
zation. Centralization always leads to Hitler- 
ism. We cannot centralize.” 

He considered that the provinces hold certain 
exclusive powers which they have a right to 
keep. “We think,” he continued, “that pro- 
vincial legislatures are essential to the well- 
being of Canada; we think they are essential 
to real Canadian unity. We think they are 
essential to the well-being of the population. 
Gentlemen, thinking that they are essential it 
goes without saying the legislative powers 
which were granted to the provincial legisla- 
tures cannot be exercised without financial 
authority. We need financial authority not 
only to solve the problems of to-day but the 
problems of to-morrow.” 

** * * 

Following the reading of the Dominion 
Government Brief, Mr. Duplessis asserted that 
the proposals were so important that it would 
be most unwise to express immediately a 
definite opinion on them. 

“Amongst the proposals of the federal gov- 
ernment some seem to be good, and some 
others appear to be bad,” he continued. “We 
are of the opinion that the proposals should be 
carefully perused and thoroughly studied.” 

He reaffirmed the intention of his govern- 
ment to collaborate and co-operate in accord- 
ance with the spirit and the letter of the 


British North America Act. 


Hon. A. S. MacMillan, Premier of Nova Scotia 


A declaration that the Province of Nova 
Scotia was prepared to co-operate “in every 
possible way with the other governments rep- 
resented here in anything which it deems to 
be in the best interests of the people of Canada 
as a whole” was made by the Premier, Hon. 
A. S. MacMillan. 

Speaking on centralization, Mr. MacMillan 
continued: 

“T -have noted the remarks made here this 
morning by the Premier of Quebec and the 
Premier of Ontario. They are definitely 
opposed to centralization. Their statements 
are very welcome, I am sure, to the Maritime 
Provinces because one of the grievances which 
the Maritime Provinces have to-day is that 
there is too much centralization. Only during 
the past year the Province of Nova Scotia has 
lost two very important industries which, 
evidently believing in centralization, have 
moved their plants to central Canada. But 
now that we have had these definite statements 
from the Premiers of the two great provinces. 
of Ontario and Quebec we hope that we shall 
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have no more of this centralization of indus- 
tries or that at least we shall be able to hold 
the industries we now have.” 

x  * X 

Following the presentation of the Dominion 
proposals Mr. MacMillan said that he was not 
yet in a position to express an opinion upon 
them. 

He announced his intention of consulting 
with various bodies in his province, including 
the municipalities, organized labour, the trans- 
portation industry, farm organizations, and 
manufacturing interests, before his government 
came to a conclusion on the proposals. 

He stated that provincial expenditures had 
increased during wartime, and that although 


revenues had also increased, these were likely _ 


to fall off at the war’s end. Still greater 
revenues would be required to standardize 
services with those in some other provinces. 


Hon. J. B. McNair, Premier of New Brunswick 


A statement of New Brunswick’s position in 
relation to the federal economy was made by 
the Premier of New Brunswick, Hon. J. B. 
McNair. 

“For a variety of reasons,” he said, “the 
provincial economy has for a long period of 
time been in a depressed state. The forces 
which have caused this condition are quite 
beyond the control of the province. Geography, 
national policy and monopolistic competition 
from other parts of Canada BPG been basic 
contributing factors. 

“Hxcept for a brief period during the late 
depression, when the Prairie sections were par- 
ticularly hard hit, the per capita income of 
New Brunswick has been, with the exception 
of one province, the lowest in Canada. While 
our internal situation has improved during the 
war, there is nothing to indicate that our 
relative position within Confederation ig any 
better. A more equitable share of the national 
income is for us a vital matter.” 

Furthermore the Premier quoted the views 
of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial relations as being that: 

The general effect of national policies has 
been to accelerate the natural shift of indus- 
try and finance, and of concentration of 
wealth and income, to Central Canada. 
“The remedies for such conditions,’ Mr. 

McNair continued, “lie primarily with the 
federal authorities, which under the Constitu- 
tion have exclusive jurisdiction in all matters 
of national importance, including such items 
as tariffs, freight rates, international and inter- 
provincial] trade, credit, exchange and monetary 
policy. These are subject-matter of funda- 
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mental concern to the primary industries upon 
which the welfare of the people of New 
Brunswick chiefly depends.” 

Pointing out that New Brunswick was largely 
dependent on primary industries, such as 
forestry, farming, fishing and mining, and on 
the tourist industry, Mr. McNair declared that 
to raise the standard of living within the prov- 
ince, public spending would be effective. “The 
benefits which would result from better high- 
ways and other transportation facilities, forest 
motor roads, wider electric power services, land 
reclamation, flood control, the development of 
national parks and other tourist facilities would 
be reflected not alone in increased buying 
power but in economies for our producers, 
greater efficiency in production and improved 
methods and practices in the conservation and 
utilization of our natural resources. Such 
expenditures would also permit a fuller de- 
velopment of the tourist industry for which 
our province excels, and which may readily 
be made a business of major proportions.” 

The financing of such a program, and of 
improved standards of social and educational 
services, was, however, a cause for serious con- 
cern. It would require active and substantial 
assistance from the federal authorities. Such 
aid was justifiable because of “the chronic 
unbalance in the Canadian economy with the 
heavy concentration of industrial, commercial 
and financial power in certain favoured areas,” 
which was “due to the play of forces under the 
control of the Dominion parliament and gov- 
ernment, since Confederation.” 


* * * 


Referring to the Dominion Government 
proposals, Mr. McNair accepted them as the 
basis of discussion, and did not feel in a 
position to present counter proposals for the 
time being. 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Premier of Manitoba 


Presenting a lengthy brief to the Conference, 
Hon. Stuart 8. Garson, Premier of Manitoba, 
declared that his proposals were not in any 
sense counter proposals, but had been prepared 
before his government had any idea as to what 
the Dominion proposals were going to be. 

“We have been making proposals for eight 
years,” he said, pointing out that it was the 
financial predicament of the Province of 
Manitoba which was the immediate occasion 
of the recommendation made by the Bank of 
Canada for the appointment of the Sirois 
Commission, 

Mr. Garson’s proposals paralleled in im- 
portant respects those outlined in the Dom- 
inion brief, and the Premier declared that the 
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presentation of the Dominion proposals was 
tremendously gratifying to the Province of 
Manitoba. 

Dwelling upon the prime importance of full 
employment Mr. Garson said that a great 
increase in the standard of living of the masses 
of the people would be necessary in order to 
keep pace with the rapid growth in the pro- 
ductivity of industry. This would entail large 
increases in the purchasing power of the masses 
of the people. 

“We believe,” he said, “that it is the duty 
of governments in Canada to co-operate in 
creating an environment in which free enter- 
prise can provide full employment. Beyond 
that, it is up to free enterprise. If it does not 
succeed, state action necessarily follows for no 
government to-day can face the financial 
consequences. 

“To provide a proper environment for free 
enterprise we must take into account some of 
its fundamentals. The free enterpriser pro- 
duces because he expects to make _ profits. 
People cannot buy his goods unless they have 
the money or other purchasing power. Thus 
the free enterpriser. cannot make profits unless 
he can find buyers with money. He has no 
incentive to produce to meet the needs of 
those who have no money. It is therefore 
purchasing power which sets production in 
motion in a free economy. ‘The free enter- 
priser therefore in his own interests must 
favour increasing the purchasing power of the 
masses of the people. 

“The free enterprise system has now such 
a great productive capacity that unless it 
makes a generous provision for the under- 
privileged, this great capacity is in danger of 
becoming clogged with its own output. That 
is why free enterprise must be progressive in 
its attitude towards welfare measures and to 
improvements in the living standards of the 
people. These are of invaluable assistance in 
insuring that the huge productive capacity of 
the free enterprise system will be fully em- 
ployed. Notwithstanding this great capacity 
our pre-war production was not enough to 
provide even a moderate average standard of 
living, and we had unemployment. One of 
the best ways of curing this unemployment is 
by getting purchasing power into the hands of 
those who have human needs to satisfy, and 
who are without the purchasing power with 
which to satisfy them.” 

Mr. Garson said that the Dominion-provin- 
cial financial relationship established in 1867 
was prejudicial to the maintaining of employ- 
ment in that it imperilled the solvency of prov- 
inces and restricted trade. At the time of Con- 
federation, governmental action and expendi- 
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tures on a large scale in the fields of unem- 
ployment relief, social services, old age pen- 
sions and public health were not contemplated 
by the Fathers of Confederation at all, much 
less as the responsibility of the provinces. 
During the depression of the 1930’s, when 
greatly increased expenditures were necessary, 
particularly for unemployment relief, provin- 
cial sources of revenue became obviously 
inadequate. 

Terming unemployment relief a national 
responsibility Mr. Garson recommended that 
the Dominion take over the administration and 
financing of the relief of unemployables. 

He also declared that the Dominion should . 
take similar action in respect of pensions for 
the aged and the blind, and in respect of 
any social legislation providing for uncondi- 
tional payments of money allowances, such as 
children’s allowances, which do not involve 
local supervision, and which, as well as having 
a social welfare aspect, are involved in 
national fiscal policy in the sense of being 
important devices to stimulate consumption 
and thereby increase employment. 

The Dominion, he recommended, 
further provide :— 

(1) A very substantial increase in the 
amount of the per capita subsidy paid by 
the Dominion to the provinces. 


(2) A national adjustment grant to those 
provinces which could qualify for it on the 
basis of fiscal need (the amount of the grant 
being such as to enable each province, in- 
cluding its municipalities without resorting to 
heavier taxation than the Canadian average, 
to provide adequate social, educational and 
developmental services). 


(3) An emergency grant to a province in 
which bad conditions prevailed. This would 
be made for a year at a time, reduced as 
soon as possible, and eliminated as: soon as 
possible. 

The provinces, he felt, should agree to 
assign to the Dominion Government the sole 
right to impose “what are universally recog- 
nized as the main instruments of taxation in 
a modern federal state,’ namely taxes upon 
the incomes of individuals and corporations 
and upon inheritances. This would effect a 
return to the spirit of the intentions of the 
Fathers of Confederation, he indicated, since 
they had planned in 1867 to assign to the 
Dominion the sole right to levy the chief 
taxes of the State, which in those days were 
customs and excise. 

The provinces, however, could only retain 
their financial responsibility if a reasonable 
share of their expenditures were financed by 
themselves rather than by Dominion grants. 


should 
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Mr. Garson therefore advocated that the 
Dominion provide the provinces with an 
adequate and appropriate tax base, to which 
they could resort to finance any unusual 
provincial expenditures. He declared that he 
would elaborate this point in committee. 


He further recommended that the Dominion 
take over the relief debts owing to it by 
certain provinces, upon condition that the 
provinces so relieved in turn would relieve 
their municipalities of all relief debts owing 
by the municipalities to such provinces, and 
would make equitable adjustments with those 
municipalities which have already repaid their 
relief debts. 


In addition, the Dominion should enter 
into such further fiscal arrangements with the 
provinces as would provide all provinces with 
a credit adequate to support their shares of 
capital expenditures involved in the carrying 
out of the national post-war program. 


By these means, Mr. Garson:* concluded, 
“the financial capacity of all provinces to 
carry out their constitutional responsibilities 
will be restored and all provinces will be 
provided with a credit to carry out their 
part of the national post-war program to 
help provide employment and income for 
those who are returning from cur defence. 
There is not one of us in a position of 
responsibility who wishes to reward the men 
and women in the Services with another 
depression. But this time we must do a 
better job of making the Canadian people 
prosperous than we did after the last war. 
To do so, we must realize that it is a mass 
need, plus mass purchasing power which 
creates mass consumption. It is mass con- 
sumption in turn which sets in motion large- 
scale mass production. Without mass pro- 
duction on a large scale we have mass 
unemployment. 


_ “No one disputes that there is mass need. 
The key to the whole process by which mass 
unemployment is avoided is mass purchasing 
power. Yet by leaving to the provinces the 
sole field of direct taxation, we have virtually 
forced the Dominion government to get, and 
all throughout the depression it in fact did 
get, far too large a part of its tax revenues 
from harsh, regressive, indirect taxation which 
diminished mass purchasing power—the very 
thing upon which we depend to make our 
economic system work. If we had set out 
deliberately to sabotage the free enterprise 
system, there is hardly any step which we 
could have taken which would have been 
more effective for this purpose than to retain 
in the power-machinery age of 1945 the 
Dominion-Provincial financial set-up which 
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was created to meet the needs of the 
primitive Canadian economy in 1867. 

“With the financial arrangement of 1867, 
we have no quarrel as it relates to the facts 
and conditions of 1867. But the facts and 
conditions have changed, and to _ these 
changed conditions we have failed to apply 
the principles of Confederation. The Fathers 
of Confederation intended that the Dominion 
government should have control over the 
main taxation instruments. When with 
changing conditions the Dominion lost 
effective control over the most important 
tax in the modern federal state, we have 
so far failed to restore that control, 
except temporarily, by the Tax Suspension 
agreements.... 

“What we seek as a reform is to restore 
the meaning and intendment of the British 
North America Act by applying the principles 
of Confederation to the facts of 1945. By 
co-operative action of the provinces and the 
Dominion we can do this without any amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Indeed, by so 
doing, we shall restore its meaning and spirit, 
rather than depart from it. And when we 
shall have done this, we shall find that we 
shall have solved our problems.” 


Hon. John Hart, Premier of British Columbia 


Dealing in his remarks largely with the sub- 
ject of employment, Hon. John Hart, Premier 
of British Columbia, declared, “Events, since 
the frustrating days of the last depression 
have greatly influenced opinions previously 
held on the proper role of government in the 
national economy. The success which has 
attended the management of Canada’s war 
economy has, we believe, persuaded thought- 
ful citizens everywhere that much can be done 
in times of peace to contro! the effects of a 
disturbed business cycle; to banish the fear 
of unemployment and social insecurity; to 
maintain. a high level of employment and 
income; and to achieve an ever-rising stan- 
dard of living. J 

“We were gratified to note in the agenda, 
which was sent to us last year, that the under- 
lying objective of this Conference was to 
devise the means by which we might attain 
these important goals.” 

Noting that in the past attempts to avoid 
the effects of depression had been “conspicu- 
ously unsuccessful,’ Mr. Hart said that his 
government had carefully considered the pro- 
posals for maintenance of a high level of 
employment and income contained in the 
White Paper issued by the Minister of Recon- 
struction, and that he was aware that the adop- 
tion of the proposed economic policy would 
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“impose new and grave responsibilities upon 
- the federal system.” 

“Confident that these new responsibilities 
can be assumed, and satisfied that the Federal 
system is capable of the self-discipline neces- 
sary to provide effective co-ordination, the 
Government of British Columbia has come 
to this Conference prepared to give its fullest 
co-operation in that connection,” he declared. 

“In view of the restricted financial capacity 
of provincial governments,” he continued, “any 
effective attempt to employ a method of 
timing public expenditures, or tax relief to 
avoid economic extremes, would have to be 
inaugurated by the Dominion Government. 
Whether we, in Canada, can successfully use 
the weapons of monetary and fiscal policy to 
combat our peace-time enemies of unemploy- 
ment and depression, depends, we think, partly 
on international conditions largely beyond our 
control, and partly on the domestic arrange- 
ments which may be devised to co-ordinate 
governmental and private effort. 

“The basic question, in our opinion, is how 
effective recognition can be given to the inter- 
dependence of all Canadian governments and, 
at the same time, preserve the constitutional 
privileges of the separate parts. We are 
inclined to think that no one answer to this 
question will be found wholly satisfactory. 
Perhaps only through experience can we evolve 
a practical method of dealing with it. In any 
case, since we shall be breaking into new and 
dificult ground, flexible arrangements and 
continuous Dominion-provincial collaboration 
are likely to be more appropriate than rigid, 
permanent adjustments in the initial stage. 
It may be that a Dominion-Provincial Co- 
ordinating Council would serve a useful pur- 
pose in this connection.” 

He considered that the use of taxation for 
social as well as for revenue purposes would 
entail the need for co-operative methods in 
some instances where previously independent 
Dominion and provincial methods of collection 
were feasible. 

“It is possible,” he said, “that the method of 
tax-sharing could be used to advantage in 
dealing with this question. In this respect, 
experience under the existing tax agreement 
has shown that the policy of a single agency 
for the collection of specified revenues com- 
mends itself highly.” 

Conditions approaching full employment 
would improve the revenue position of pro- 
vincial governments, he thought, but the 
federal government should be in a position to 
extend’ assistance to any province which tem- 
porarily needed it. 

Labour should be taken into the confidence 
of the governments “‘so that they may approach 
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the transition period with every assurance that 
there will be no serious unemployment.” 

Mr. Hart also suggested that the Conference 
deal with such problems as: improving the 
freight rate structure for Western Canada; 
municipal finance; the cost of education; hous- 
ing; and other matters. 

Cet eee 

Referring to the Dominion Brief, Mr. Hart 
said that the proposals were “very far-reaching 
in their objectives,’ and that his government 
would “study them and give them every con- 
sideration,” preparatory to another Dominion- 
provincial meeting. 


Hon. J. Walter Jones, Premier of Prince Edward 
Island 


The Hon. J. Walter Jones, Premier of 
Prince Edward Island, reviewed the position 
of his province in relation to other parts of 
Canada. He said that since Confederation the 
former prosperity of the island had gradually 
deteriorated. 

Pointing out that his province was 62 per 
cent agricultural, and engaged in other primary 
industries to an extent of 12 or 15 per cent, 
Mr. Jones declared that wages in primary 
industries had increased far less in wartime 
than had wages in secondary industries. Wages 
in Prince Edward Island were much lower 
than in other provinces. 

Prince Edward Island normally exported 
many of her agricultural products, but during 
the war “shipping ceased and harbours were 
allowed to decay.” There was “practically no 
provision for transport to and from the main- 
land by trucks,” while the transporting of 
railroad cars was not of use for carrying 
perishable products because of delays in transit 
or slowness of the service. 

Agriculture was not adequately assisted; the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act or similar 
measures should have been applied to the 
Province. More encouragement was -also 
needed for the fishing and farming indus- 
tries, Mr. Jones stated. 

Young persons left the province and took 
their educational and earning power with them, 
both of which were acquired at the province’s 
expense. 

The people of Prince Edward Island had no 
quarrel with corporations as such, but declared 
against a system which located them mostly 
in one area of Canada, and claimed the taxes 
paid by them belonged to the people as a 
whole. ' 

As a rural province, Prince Edward Island 
could not without federal assistance provide 
an educational service equal to that in com- 
munities having varied resources and indus- 
tries. 
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He declared: “I have spoken at length of 
our claims for equal treatment and especially 
emphasized the great disabilities of war-time. 
I have not yet stressed the necessity of a 
compensatory allowance for the post-war 
period. But I have shown that agricultural 
areas should receive treatment equal with 
other areas, and when goods are manufactured 
and purchased on Prince Edward Island pro- 
viding labour outside the province, more goods 
should be delivered to the province on an 
adjustment. If farms on Prince Edward Island 
are to have electricity, they should be assisted 
federally. If we raise the health and welfare 
standards assistance again is indicated. Voca- 
tional training should be federally supported. 
Educational improvement could be achieved 
by a federal grant to each province without 
infringing on provincial right of control of the 
curriculum and school management. The Hous- 
ing Act provisions should be extended to high 
schools and community centres. 

“When grants-in-aid are given provinces 
they should not be given wholly on a popula- 
tion basis,” he said. “The Technical Education 
grant of former years adopted the principle 
of first allocating a sum for management set- 
up and divided the remainder of the grant 
by population. An example of the unfairness 
of a population division is shown in the Phy- 
sical Fitness grant where a division of $250,000 
gave Prince Edward Island just $1,862 per 
year. Naturally no action could be taken 
with such a small amount.” 


He suggested that the Island might be used 
as an experimental area to try out new ideas 
in health, public welfare and education. “The 
Province would be pleased to co-operate also 
if the Island were used for experiment with 
superior types of animals and plants,” he 
said. 

He regretted the decline of shipping in the 
Maritimes since Confederation. 

Turning to the Dominion Brief, he stated 
that acceptance of the financial proposals 
would result in a net loss to the province, com- 
pared with its present position, of $110,000. 

He concluded: “It is therefore quite obvious 
that the financial disadvantage to my province 
calls for a new proposal, or a modified pro- 
posal. We are ready now or later to consider 
the whole matter. We have our case prepared.” 


Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier of Saskatchewan 


Hon. T. C. Douglas stated that Saskatch- 
ewan was desirous of co-operating with the 
Dominion Government and the other provin- 
cial governments, and was prepared to do 
everything possible to ensure the success of the 
Conference. 
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“In our view,” he continued, “the primary 
function of government is to satisfy human 
needs and to advance the economic welfare 
of the people who are governed. That is the 
criterion which we have set for ourselves. If 
the satisfying of human needs and the advance- 
ment of economic welfare means constitutional 
changes, then we are prepared to support 
constitutional changes. If the well-being of 
our people requires fiscal re-arrangements and 
re-allocations then we are prepared to support 
such changes. We believe that the function 
of government is not to be bound to any 
particular legislative authority. We do not 
consider any constitution to be sacrosanct. 
We believe our most sacred obligation is to 
care for the needs of.the people whom we are 
privileged to represent. We believe that new 
occasions teach new duties and time makes 
ancient good uncouth. We are not arguing 
here that constitutional changes are necessary 
but we are saying to you and to other dele- 
gates, Mr. Prime Minister, that if constitu- 
tional changes are necessary we, as a govern- 
ment, are prepared to support them.” 

Mr. Douglas presented a brief outlining 
his government’s proposals in the field of 
Dominion-provincial relations. 

He agreed that the first purpose of the 
Conference should be to maintain full employ- 
ment and a high national income. 

Speaking of the Dominion Government’s 
intention of encouraging private enterprise 
to play the dominant part in maintaining full 
employment, he said that his government was 
“very much in favour of encouraging private 
industry wherever such development is not 
detrimental to the public interest. We have 
never opposed free enterprise but we have 
expressed our regret that in our present eco- 
nomy there is such a lack of both freedom 
and enterprise. For thousands of small in- 
dustrialists and businessmen a free market, 
as we have always understood it, is almost 
non-existent.” In this connection he urged 
the elimination of monopolies and cartels. 

He said that he supported the Dominion 
plan of making available a “shelf” of planned 
public projects ready to meet an unemploy- 
ment crisis. However, there were a number 
of government projects which should be put 
into effect immediately, and this should be 
done even if it meant diverting labour from 
the production of ‘certain consumer goods of 
low or even doubtful social utility by private 
industry, to the building of basically sound 
projects of high social utility by government 
industry.” He declared: “I could mention 
several projects that in my opinion should 
win out in a contest for labour and capital— 
for example, irrigation and power projects 
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on the prairies, or the construction of a 
satisfactory highway system across Canada 
are more important to the development of 
our nationhood than some gadget that fills 
little if any basic need.” Other projects 
mentioned by Mr. Douglas in connection with 
his own province included the construction 
of hospitals, schools, recreational centres, a 
medical school, university buildings, agricul- 
tural schools, and also mental institutions and 
farm colonies for mental defectives. 

He felt that Dominion-provincial co-opera- 
tion in the undertaking of socially useful pro- 
jects was desirable and that “such ventures 
should not be classified as stop-gaps waiting 
on the shelf for a depression to occur, but 
as part of a national plan designed to increase 
the national well-being.” Referring to the 
physical fitness program and the venereal 
disease control program as “two typical at- 
tempts by the Dominion Government, in co- 
operation with provincial governments, to 
meet certain Dominion-wide needs,’ he said 
that in each case federal aid represented 
but a fraction of the actual cost. “Unless the 
Dominion Government realizes the dynamic 
nature of such programs, it is fruitless for it 
to launch them, and then expect the provin- 


cial governments to bear the increasingly , 


heavy burden of perpetuating them,’ he 
declared. 

He urged that agriculture be given a promi- 
nent place on the agenda of the Conference 
as one of the main industries to be considered. 
“Full employment,” he said, “is not the only 
prerequisite to a high national income. The 
maintenance of the national income of Canada 
at a high level is in large part dependent 
‘upon keeping agriculture on a sound . and 
remunerative basis. Stability of agricultural 
income requires that we minimize, in so far 
as it is humanly possible, violent fluctuations 
in production and in price levels.” In this 
connection he advocated large-scale irrigation 
projects in areas affected by periodic drought, 
the establishment of floor prices, and atten- 
tion to marketing problems, including the 
suggestion that the Canadian Wheat Board 
should function as the sole agency for the 
rnarketing of grain and that the speculative 
market should be abolished. 

Mr. Douglas said that his government was 
prepared to agree to a plan whereby the 
provinces would surrender income, corporation 
and succession duty taxes in return for “such 
fiscal arrangements as will enable the provin- 
cial governments to discharge effectively their 
various responsibilities. We think that this is 
just and equitable. The Premier of Ontario 
mentioned this afternoon that fifty per cent 
of all taxes collected come from the Province 
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of Ontario, but we must also remember that 
money collected from taxes in one province 
may have been earned in another province. 
Only by pooling the proceeds of these taxes 
can each province receive its fair share and 
every person in Canada enjoy a minimum 
standard of social services, irrespective of 
where they may happen to reside.” 

“Tn surrendering these fields of taxation,” 
he continued, “Saskatchewan would want assur- 
ance on the following points:— 


“(1) The proposed fiscal arrangements must 
include safeguards which will ensure to each 
province sufficient funds to enable it to keep 
in step with the ever-expanding concept of 
social services. 


“(2) Any tax agreement with the federal 
government must stipulate that the right of 
set-off shall not apply; otherwise provincial 
governments would lose their last vestige of 
independence and the very subsidies to be 
paid could be used to intimidate any province 
which did not do as it was told. Our own 
experience in this respect indicates the 
necessity for such safeguards.” 


Mr. Douglas stated the general principles 
to which his government subscribed as the basis 
for discussion at the Conference as follows: 


“(1) We believe that social security meas- 
ures should be raised to a minimum standard 
across Canada in order that no Canadian 
shall be penalized or discriminated against 
because of the geographical area in which he 
resides. That to us is fudamental. 


“(2) The Government of Saskatchewan is 
prepared to surrender certain fields of taxa- 
tion in return for fiscal arrangements which 
will enable it to meet effectively its social and 
constitutional obligations. 


“(3) We believe that the Dominion Goverr- 
ment should assume responsibility for social 
services which do not require extensive super- 
vision, the provincial governments to be re- 
sponsible for social services involving con- 
siderable supervision. 


“(4) The Government of Saskatchewan 
believes that there should be a National Labour 
Code since at present every province which 
passes advanced labour legislation is thereby 
penalized. We are prepared to surrender 
jurisdiction over a substantial part of the 
labour field provided we have sufficient 
guarantee that the labour standards now en- 
joyed in our province will not be lowered 
or impaired. 


“(5) We believe that no province should 
be discriminated against because of the poli- 
tical philosophy of the government which 
people have seen fit to elect. 
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“(6) We believe that constitutional changes 
must be effected to ensure effective control 
over marketing by designated governmental 
agencies. Without elaborating on so important 
a matter, it may be said that we believe that 
the control of marketing should include power 
to control prices as well as standards. 

“(7) The Saskatchewan Government main- 
.tains that the Dominion Parliament should 
have power to implement international trea- 
ties or agreements of any nature entered into 
by the Dominion Government. In view of 
the fact that many trade agreements and 
international treaties are contemplated which 
affect labour, health and the suppression of 
the narcotic and white slave trade, it is essen- 
tial that the Dominion Parliament have power 
to deal effectively with these problems. 

“(8) We feel that the British North America 
Act should be amended to enable the provinces 
to delegate to the Dominion, legislative juris- 
diction with respect to any subject matter 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces, and that the Dominion Government 
be endowed with reciprocal power in this 
regard. 

“(9) The Saskatchewan Government will 
press for the following changes of the British 
North America Act:— 


(a) That the British North America Act 
should henceforth be amended in Can- 
ada rather than across the seas. 
That the British North America Act 
should be revised placing certain funda- 
mental religious, racial and civil liberties 
in a Bill of Rights, amendable only by 
the unanimous consent of the provincial 
legislatures concurrently with the Dom- 
inion Parliament. 

(c) That other portions of the Act should be 

capable of amendment in a simplified 
manner. 

(d) That all appeals to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council from the 
courts of law in Canada should be 
discontinued. 


(b 


eae 


“We feel that the adoption of these pro- 
posals would prevent social progress from 
being throttled by the dead hand of the past 
and would enable us to adjust our govern- 
mental framework to meet the needs of a new 
day while at the same time guaranteeing 
the rights of all minorities and protecting our 
people from ill-advised or _ ill-considered 
innovation.” 

He said that his government would urge 
the Conference to consider and adopt the 
following specific measures: 


(1) Cancellation by the Dominion of all 
provincial treasury bills held by them in re- 
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spect of relief and similar obligations. (He 
said that the fact that the Conference was 
coming to recognize that the care of employ- 
ables was a Dominion responsibility should 
surely point to the necessity for eliminating 
these treasury bills that were incurred dur- 
ing the period of the depression.) 

(2) Assumption by the Dominion of provin- 
cial debts, conditional on the provinces sur- 
renderirg important fields of taxation. 


(3) The reduction of tariffs and determined 
war against monopolies and cartels ‘‘as the 
most effective means of establishing a free 
market and thereby stimulating trade and 
industry.” 

(4) Downward revision and equalization of 
existing freight rates. 


(5) Fullest possible use of the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway as a means of reducing the cost 
of living in Western Canada and facilitating 
increased trade. 

(6) Financial assistance to municipalities 
by the loaning of money at low rates of interest 
by the federal government through the Bank 
of Canada to assist in municipal reconstruc- 
tion projects. 

(7) Use of the facilities of the Bank of 
Canada to finance an adequate housing scheme 
as well as a program of socially-useful projects. 


(8) Closer collaboration of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs with the Departments of 
Rehabilitation in various provinces. 

(9) Grants by the Dominion to the provinces 
for the purpose of maintaining certain mini- 
mum standards of education across Canada. 


(10) Decentralization of industry wherever 
practicable. Encouragement of co-operatives. 


(11) Federal assistance in the construction 
of nationally and internationally important 
roads of a high standard and in the building 
of colonization and development roads. 

(12) Assistance to agriculture, including ade- 
quate marketing facilities and price guarantees, 
together with technological research and assist- 
ance to the farming population. 


Hon. E. C. Manning, Premier of Alberta 


Asserting the necessity that the jurisdiction 
and the responsibilities of Dominion and 
provincial governments be “clearly defined 
and definitely established”, Hon. E. C. 
Manning, Premier of Alberta, presented a 
Brief outlining his government’s proposals. 

He listed ten matters which he considered 
to be basic requisites to the attainment of 
harmonious Dominion-provincial relations lead- 
ing to the establishment of a sound post-war 
Canadian economy in which it will be possible 
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for all to enjoy social and economic security 
with the maximum of individual opportunity. 

These were as follows: 

(1) Optimum production through the re- 
moval of artificial restrictions and by the pro- 
gressive expansion of industrial and commer- 
cial development. ‘Production cannot be 
maintained and further expanded,” he de- 
clared, “unless effective steps are taken to 
prevent artificial restriction by monopolies, 
combines and cartels, and unless relief is 
given from the present system of excessive 
taxation which depletes individual purchasing 
power, stifles capital investment, discourages 
industrial development, and retards economic 
expansion. Relieved of these restrictive forces 
and provided with adequate credit facilities, 
- a stable price structure, and freedom from in- 
flationary or deflationary fluctuations, Canada’s 
production not only can be maintained but 
expanded progressively to provide a steadily 
increasing volume of goods to raise the stand- 
ard of living together with the maximum of 
opportunities for gainful employment for the 
Canadian people.) 

(2) A national income so distributed and 
sufficient in its aggregate to make possible: 

(a) a secure standard of living for every 
Canadian citizen; 

(b) the satisfactory distribution of Canada’s 
total production or its equivalent when 
Canadian goods are exchanged for others 
through export and import trade. 


(3) A practical program of rehabilitation for 
returned men, including immediate provision 
for satisfactory low cost homes, and adequate 
assistance to veterans to facilitate their re-es- 
tablishment into civilian occupations. 

(4) Provision for adequate social services 
measured in terms of human need and physi- 
cal posibility rather than in terms of financial 
costs. 

(5) A clear and definite understanding as 
to the respective fields of jurisdiction and 
responsibilities as between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments. 

(6) A fair and equitable adjustment of 
those factors which have a detrimental or 
discriminatory effect upon the economy of any 
part or parts of the Dominion. (Under this 
heading Mr. Manning included the existing 
freight rate structure, and selective tariffs 
which raised the prices of manufactured goods 
to the detriment of the predominantly agri- 
cultural provinces.) 

(7) A satisfactory settlement of those major 


issues in which the provinces have an interest. 


co-equal with the Dominion. (The major 
matters in this category were taxation and 
monetary policy, Mr. Manning said.) 

(8) Provision to ensure adequate provincial 
and municipal revenues. 
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(9) The recognition and preservation of the 
basic principles of effective democracy. (Speak- 
ing on this point Mr. Manning stressed the 
advantages of decentralization in government 
in regard to matters not essentially national 
in scope. He declared: “Any program based 
on the premise that more power and authority 
should be centralized under the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion, is, in the light of experience, 
unsound in principle and a negation of the. 
basic policy of decentralization which has 
marked the evolution of the British system of 
parliamentary government, and which is one 
of the secrets of unity and strength inherent 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations.”) 


(10) The elevation of Canadian public 
affairs to a new level of statesmanship where 
the good and welfare of the Canadian people 
as a whole will be the sole consideration of 
governments, and where the maximum measure 
of mutual co-operation and effort will be exer- 
cised to that end. 

Tracing the course of Dominion-provincial 
relations since Confederation, Mr. Manning 
said that as governments were faced with the 
responsibility of providing more services, their 
expenditures had increased. Heavy public 
borrowing created debts which were intensified 
in the great -depression in 1930. Debt incurred 
by the Dominion during the war was now sup- 
plemented by obligations for state insurance 
schemes, family allowances, subsidies, service 
pensions, etc., which in the aggregate ulti- 
mately may call for an annual expenditure in 
excess of its entire pre-war tax revenue. The 
provinces too were faced with the problem of 
maintaining greatly expanded services. 

“Obviously,” he said, “the present situation 
is absurd . .. .The whole situation resolves 
itself down to the one indisputable fact that 
the major problem confronting all Govern- 
ments today is primarily financial, and, in so 
far as provincial and municipal governments 
are concerned, it is absolutely impossible for 
them to discharge their post-war responsi- 
bilities within the confines of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of Canada unless the 
necessary additional revenue is made available 
to them. 

“It 1s not a problem of scarcity of resources 
or of lack of machine power, manpower or 
ability to transform those resources into every 
conceivable form of goods necessary to meet 
the post-war requirements of the Canadian 
people. It is not a question of physical inabil- 
ity to train men and women in the post-war 
years to render efficiently every conceivable 
private and public service necessary to the 
good and welfare of mankind. History has 
demonstrated that in times of peace, under our 
present economy, the factor that limits both 
the individual’s standard of living and the 
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measure of social and public services provided 
by the state is financial rather than physical. 
Until this absurd situation is corrected no 
amount of reshuffling of our responsibilities 
or of our inadequate revenues will solve our 
problems and ensure the people of Canada a 
post-war economy in which their standard of 
living and the measure of their social services 
will be limited only by the aggregate of their 
material resources and their combined ability 
to produce the goods and services they 
require.... 


“The effective solution to our problem,” he 
declared, “obviously requires a policy that 
goes far beyond the mere adjustment of our 
respective responsibilities or the reallocation 
of our present inadequate sources of public 
revenue. It lies within the sovereign power 
of the Dominion Government, through the 
Bank of Canada, to monetize fully the real 
wealth of the nation as represented by our 
abundant national production, and to utilize 
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the financial credit representing the monetiza- 
tion of that real wealth to supplement the 
ordinary public revenues of the Dominion and 
of the Provincial Treasuries. 


“Such a monetary policy, operated within 
adequate scientific safeguards against both 
inflation and deflation, would enable the 
Dominion Government to ensure to the prov- 
inces adequate revenues to discharge fully 
their constitutional responsibilities without 
jeopardizing its own financial position, and 
would, at the same time, remove the neces- 
sity for excessive taxation and the accumula- 
tion of further public debt. It would put the 
Dominion and the Provincial Governments in 
a financial position to implement adequate 
programs of post-war rehabilitation and recon- 
struction, which would raise progressively the 
standard of living of the Canadian people to 
the high level which the abundance of our 
resources and our steadily expanding produc- 
tive capacity would make physically possible.” 


Procedure of Conference 


During its 5-day opening session the Con- 
ference held four plenary meetings which 
were attended by full delegations and were 
open to the press and to the public. 


The Conference opened with the Prime 
Minister’s address of welcome, which was fol- 
lowed by the replies of the provincial premiers. 
The proposals of the Dominion Government 
were read by the cabinet ministers responsible 
for their preparation, including the Hon. L. 8. 
St. Laurent, Minister of Justice, who acted 
as Deputy Chairman of the Conference in the 
absence of the Prime Minister; Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction; 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare; and Hon. J. L. Llsley, 
Minister of Finance. 


The provincial premiers then made their 
presentations, following which a _ Steering 
Committee was set up consisting of each of 
the premiers and of ministers representing 
the federal government. 

The Steering Committee unanimously 
agreed on setting up a Continuing Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee consisting of the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada and the nine provincial pre- 
miers. As explained by the Hon. Mr. St. 


Laurent, the functions of this Committee are 
“to supervise and co-ordinate the work of all 
continuing committees to be established by 
the Conference and to recommend the estab- 
lishment of additional committees as may be 
thought desirable. It is also charged with 
considering improved machinery for Dominion- 
provincial co-operation and to consider all 
matters not specifically provided for in terms 
of reference of other committees.” 

The Co-ordinating Committee decided to 
set up six sub-conferences to deal with the 
proposals that had been put forward, as 
follows: 


(1) Financial Arrangements 
(2) Public Investments 

(3) Social Security 

(4) Agriculture 

(5) Labour 

(6) Housing 


It was agreed that the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee would meet again in Ottawa on Novem- 
ber 26; and that in the meantime each pro- 
vincial government would study the Dominion 
proposals and those of other governments, and 
that further details of the proposals of the 
respective governments, as they develop from 
study, would be circulated. 


Closing Remarks by the Prime Minister 


In adjourning the Conference the Prime 
Minister thanked the delegations from all the 
provinces for the spirit in which they had 
approached the work of the Conference. 

“Our deliberations,” he declared, “have been 
happily free of partisan or parochial attitudes; 


the eyes of all have been lifted to the horizon. 
We have sought to examine and discuss the 
proposals and suggestions which have come 
before us with an overriding sense of the 
national interest, and of an interest much 
wider than the limits of our own country. 
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“The Dominion Government, I need scarcely 
say, has been pleased by the acceptance of its 
proposals as a basis of discussion. We have 
been anxious to avoid snap judgments or 
hasty decisions. So far as:our proposals go 
we ask only for their consideration and exam- 
ination on their merits. We intend to give 
the same full consideration to the proposals 
and suggestions of the provinces. We believe 
all proposals can be improved. It is our 
earnest hope that the arrangements made for 
continuing the work of the Conference 
through the period of adjournment will en- 
able the Co-ordination Committee to re- 
assemble much closer to the establishment of 
a stable and an equitable basis of Dominion- 
provincial relations than Canada has ever had. 
When the full Conference re-assembles, it is 
my hope that we shall be in a position speed- 
ily to resolve any possible remaining differ- 
ences, and to conclude agreements which will 
be of benefit to all. That hope, I know, will 
be increasingly shared by the people of all 
the provinces, as the months pass and the 


alternative to agreement becomes clearer to 
all. 


“We have set our goal for the period of 
reconstruction and for the future. Our goal is 
the maintenance, in peace-time, of the high 
levels of employment and national income 
attained in war-time; and the use of the high 
productive capacity we have developed, to 
bring about a rapid advance in social security 
and in the standard of living of the people. 
With that goal all the provincial governments 
have expressed agreement. Full employment 
and a high national income in wartime are 
necessarily largely the result of the policies 
of the Dominion Government. There has 
been general agreement with the view that, 
in peacetime, the maintenance of employ- 
ment and national income depend upon the 
policies of the provincial governments, as well 
as those of the Dominion. We all know, and 
have all declared, that full success in our aim 
depends upon co-operation. 


“Co-operation towards the maintenance of 
high levels of employment and national in- 
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come must be extended far beyond the 
bounds of our own country. The prosperity 
and well-being of our country, of every prov- 
ince, and of every municipality depend, in 
large measure, upon the maintenance and 
expansion of Canada’s international trade. 
The extent of international trade unfortun- 
ately does not lie wholly within our own con- 
trol; it is affected by the policies of other 
nations as well. This, however, is true: the 
effectiveness of our co-operation with other 
nations in the promotion of trade, and in 
other ways, depends very largely upon the 
extent to which our own country is united, 
strong and prosperous. In other words, the 
maintenance of Canada’s high place in the 
world, and the promotion of our national 
interests in world affairs depend upon a sound 
foundation at home. The cornerstone of that 
foundation is a harmonious relationship 
between the Dominion and the provinces. 

“It has been said, over and over again, by 
the heads of all governments present, that 
nothing should be permitted to interfere with 
the success of the Conference; that it must 
not fail. If we should permit it to fail, the 
richest provinces, as well as the less favoured 
ones, will assuredly suffer. All the people 
will be poorer, and the country itself will be 
weaker. I know there is no need to appeal 
to all to maintain, throughout the duration 
of the Conference, the positive and construc- 
tive attitude which ‘has so fortunately been 
in evidence in the preliminary stage of its 
proceedings. 

“With continued harmony and co-operation 
between the Dominion and the Provinces in 
the pursuit of common ends, no country can 
provide greater happiness and welfare to its 
own people than ours. What is more, work- 
ing together as one, no people and no country 
can make a greater contribution to the happi- 
ness and to the welfare of humanity than this 
fortunate land of Canada. I feel I may say 
on behalf of all, that to the accomplishment 
of these great aims, we who have the respon- 
sibility of government shall continue, as we 
have begun, to work together until our task 
has been successfully performed.” 


Labour Organization in Canada 


RADE union membership in Canada again 
increased substantially in 1944, although 
less than in 1943 and 1942. According to the 
thirty-fourth Annual Report on Labour Organi- 
zation in Canada for the year ending December 
31, 1944, which will soon be released, and 
may be obtained for 25 cents from the Depart- 
‘ment of Labour, there were 724,188 members 
at the end of 1944. This is an increase of 
59,655 or 9 per cent over the 664,533 recorded 
in the previous year and more than twice 
the membership of 358,967 in 1939. Of an esti- 
mated 2,860,000 non-agricultural wage and 
salary workers, 14 years of age and over, 
approximately 25 per cent were members of 
trade unions in Canada at the end of 1944 
as compared with 20 per cent in 1943. 

The increase in the number of local union 
branches was 388, from 3,735 in 1943 to 4,123 
in 1944. It is noteworthy that the increase in 
the number of local unions during the past 
two years is greater than the net increase 
during the period from 1928 to 1941. Newly 
organized locals rather than the growth of 
organizations already established were respon- 
sible for a considerable portion of the increased 
membership in 1944. By far the greatest 
increase in the number of new local branches 
was recorded in the services industrial group- 
ing but the metals group also showed a marked 
increase. 

The largest group remains the metal indus- 
tries, with 26-7 per cent of the total member- 
ship, although the rapid war-time expansion 
of membership in this group was halted dur- 
ing the year. Total union membership in this 
group decreased 3-1 per cent from 199,487 in 
1943 to 193,336 in 1944. The next largest 
group, steam railways, had 16:7 per cent of 
the total in all industries in 1944. The increase 
in this group during the year was 12-1 per 
cent. 

The accompanying tables show the distri- 
bution of membership by industrial groupings 
in 1943 and 1944, the percentage increase (or 
decrease) in membership in each group during 
the year, and the 1944 membership classified 
according to affiliation. 

The trend of increasing concentration of 
trade union membership in the industrialized 
provinces which have experienced the greatest 
expansion of factory employment appears to 
have been impeded during 1944. Membership 
figures by province and city, being based on 
reports from local branches, are not complete. 
The information available indicates, however, 
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that about 62 per cent of union membership 
was concentrated in the industrial Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario; for 1943 the figure was 
65 per cent; for 1942 it was 64 per cent. Of 
the 4,123 locals, known to be in existence in 
1944, more than half, or 2,389 were in these 
two provinces. 

A downward trend was noted in the concen- 
tration of union membership in the larger 
urban centres. This accompanies the con- 
traction in employment resulting from the 
reduction of production schedules in large- 
scale war industries. Toronto and Montreal, 
the two leading centres of industry and popu- 
lation, together had 501 or 12 per cent of all 
local unions in Canada, representing 155,344 
or 25 per cent of the members of local unions 
reported in 1944. Largest decreases in union 
members were 21,904 for Montreal; 8,056 for 
Toronto; 4,242 for Halifax; and 3,650 for 
Windsor. 

The Report contains a brief historical state- 
ment and shows the membership, the names 
of the officers, and the affiliated unions of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

For each national and international union 
are shown the membership, the number and 
location of their branches and the name and 
address of the secretary. In the case of an 
international union, the names and addresses 
of the Canadian officers are given. 

In addition, there are included lists of pro- 
vincial federations, local labour councils, fed- 
erations of unions in allied trades or industries, 
district union councils, and railroad brother- 
hood committees, with the names and addresses 
of their presidents and secretaries. Some notes 
are included concerning the nature, functions, 
and interrelationships of the constituent parts 
of the framework of labour organizations. A 
section of the Report deals with the labour 
press. 

Also, the Report gives information concern- 
ing female membership; benefits paid by 
headquarters of national and international 
unions on behalf of Canadian members; 
teachers’ assocations; and other organizations 
of public employees, including those employed 
by the Dominion, provincial and municipal 
governments. 

The accompanying chart shows the growth 
of trade union membership in Canada since 
1911. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 1943 AND 1944 AND 
THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 1944 OVER 1948 
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1943 1944 Percentage 

| —_—________———_channgee 1944 

Industry Group Member- | Per cent | Member- {| Per cent over 

ship of total ship of total 1943 
Miningian GC Quarrying cncaieeic ne cine cols seicie’ acai wreteieieitte aiaorane 36, 825 5-5 38, 601 5-3 + 4-8 
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WonstructiOne ss: . dace wae ee eee ics thee eee sia eiet oe ere 60, 084 9-0 57,501 8-0 — 5-9 
Wight, Heatand: Powetc sons er nated oe etek = certo tebe 7,918 1-2 9,300 1-3 +17°5 
Wioodsand) Wood Products sumac ace ces acc ae sieht ccs neni te 38, 689 5-8 48,941 6-7 +26-5- 
Prntingand?eublishing: siete nceiws metic cm eeldee bean tb. 10,579 1-6 12,212 1-7 +15-4 
SteampRailways Transportationss.. 2% «sei cielceicia dee els scttlrses 108, 128 16-4 121,245 16-7 +12-1 
Other Pransportation cess ree ee cere meena cree ate 40, 823 6-1 45, 236 6-2 +10-8 
OTe) hia LEC <a ERR feces dcauiaeeiats aoe PAGER IO ns ces Oo SRM Obie 57, 484 8-7 70, 675 9-8 +22 - 9. 
Clothing Foot wearadas cree ee eo vetlel acess lerers oars 37, 563 5-6 39, 592 5-5 + 5-4 
TOR EDLOS TR oo RIS LON acc Ee CPLA ces dele nie « earl mg aes a 18, 084 ei 27,996 3°9 +54-8 
TROOGSE PAs «eich aa eRe Te oe dora 2 GYOICLcta: eel'er ocak wv avoscidcehe bone 19, 183 2-9 28, 737 4-0 +49-8: 
AlltOther Industries#e cere ee ee woe Ch eee Sat ea eontee ts 29, 686 4-5 30, 816 4-2 + 3-9 
NEO LEIS mecere eters trees rece toner rctoreve aus tr eloxs¢/ops.8, sel oacharelete orsiens 664, 533 100-0 724, 188 100-0 + 9-0 








UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION, 1944 








Affiliation = No. of Member- 
Branches ship 

Lragesiand, Labour @oneress Ol Canad aa. curtas coca cstenede secre oicis cle eee mteleies lene cise order tstd tat ree 2,274 284, 732 
American Hederation OUlleaDOUr CL) ENeree at eitie deraeite sla akiele: so sis sic ersiantsraiee esit ire suis we ciebie ae era tte 29 9,516 
@anadiansG ongress Olea bourne ee wre reer lela sre eels Peaiorece «c's einlajorerahetiste, bye araye ai vielere wlsvcte eels ets geen 894 272, 146 
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Canadianiand Catholic Conlederation OP uabouricias «ents alee sis evs sr ctaeiolslise ouets.« 5 vletele sews odie sO oho hoktas 296 74, 624 
International’ Railway. Brotherhoods:(mdependent) occ sje cides css oleae cs cise sc sies cesses vides ate cisies 366 36, 147 
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(1) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which 
are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The 40 local or federal unions with 7,115 members, which 
received their charters directly from the A.F. of L., have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress.in the table as 
they are affiliated with that body. 

(2) These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.O. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which are 
not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of August the National 
War Labour Board issued decisions in the 
following cases :— 
V. Evan Gray, K.C., Toronto, Ontario. 
Dominion Woollens and Worsteds, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Alberta Nitrogen Products Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 690. 


Norman Laboratories Limited, Vancouver, 


B.C. 


Moose Jaw Co-operative Society, Limited, 
and the Moose Jaw Wholesale and Retail 
Workers’ Union. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., and United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 200. 


Consolidated Optical Company, Limited, 
Belleville, Ont., and United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 426. 

John T. Hepburn, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America, Locals 
3335 and 3358. 

The McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., and United Automobile, Aircraft 


and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


America, Local 199. 

Fahralloy Canada Limited, Orillia, Ont., and 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, Local 511. 

Canada Electric Castings Limited, Orillia, 
Ont., and United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, Local 511. 

Campbell Soup Company, Limited, New 
Toronto, Ont. 

Norton Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., and 
International Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 
154. 

Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, Wind- 
sor, Ont., and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
Local 195. 

Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, Wind- 
sor, Ont., and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 

Kelsey Wheel Company, Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
Local 195. 

Chow Gooey, Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Picard Candy (Saskatchewan) Limited, 
Regina, Sask., and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Beverage Dispensers’ Local 829. 


Re: V. Evan Gray, K.C., Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case the employer-appellant applied 
to the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario for permission to increase, for the 
year 1945, the wage rate of his stenographer- 
secretary, by an amount equal to ten per cent 
of the amount by which the gross income of 
the employer exceeds a certain figure for the 
year. The employer proposes that the in- 
crease to the employee shall not exceed $500 
for the year. 

. The Regional Board refused the application 
by decision dated May 4, 1945 on the ground 
that the proposed increase was a voluntary 
bonus and that the Board was precluded by 
Section 26 of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, from approving the application. 
From that decision the employer now appeals. 
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With much respect, it is our view that 
what the employer is seeking in effect is 
permission to establish a rate to be calculated 
on the aforementioned basis in conjunction 
with the weekly time rate of $3060. The 
application therefore falls within 20 (1) (c) 
(v) of the said Order. 


Clause (c) aforesaid imposes upon the 
Board the duty of ascertaining whether the 
proposal under consideration is fair and reason- 
able and is consistent with and will give 
effect to the purposes of the Order. 


What is fair and reasonable in this case 
may only be determined from a study of the 
duties and responsibilities of the employee 
concerned. The statement of duties and 
responsibilities shows that the employee 
devotes considerable of her time to work 


NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


usually done by a junior solicitor or law 
clerk. She has assumed some of the duties 
formerly done by a Junior Solicitor now im 
the armed forces. In the circumstances it 
would appear to be fair and reasonable that 
the employee should receive additional 
remuneration to compensate her for the extra 
duties assumed. 

The method by which the employee’s wage 
rate is to be increased will not make it 
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necessary for the employer to increase the 


price of his services, consequently the prin- 
ciple of maintenance of stability in prices, the 
main purpose of the Order, will not be 
violated by an approval of the application. 
The appeal should be allowed and the 
application authorized. 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


August 3, 1945. 


Re: Dominion Woollens & Worsteds, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
Finding and Direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario, dated May 22, 
1945. 

By the said Finding and Direction, the 
Regional War Labour Board declined to 
approve salary increases proposed by the 
Company for its “Chief Accountant” and its 
“Senior Male Accountant”. Leave to appeal 
to this Board was granted by the Regional 
Board. 

The salary of the “Chief Accountant” is in 
excess of $250 per month. Section 15 (1) 
of Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, pro- 
vides in effect that whenever a person is in 
receipt of a salary of $250 or more per month, 
he shall be presumed to be above the rank 
of foreman or comparable rank, unless the 
nature of his duties and responsibilities and 
his relationship to other employees indicate 


clearly that he is not above the said rank. 
We have always considered that the applicant, 
in any case such as this, must rebut or remove 
the presumption above referred to. We have 
come to the conclusion that the presumption 
has not been removed and, accordingly, it 
will be necessary to declare the “Chief 
Accountant” to be above the rank of foreman 
and subject to the Wartime Salaries Order, 
P.C. 1549. 

In the case of the “Senior Male Accountant”, 
the presumption above referred to does not 
arise and the incumbent falls within the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. We have 
come to the conclusion that the Company has 
succeeded in showing that its application for 
the increase to the “Senior Male Accountant” 
can be approved under Section 20 (1) (a) of 
the Order. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


August 3, 1945. 


Re: Alberta Nitrogen Products Limited, Calgary, Alta., and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 690 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Alberta dated February 28, 1945, refusing 
its application for wage increases for five 
occupational classifications: labourers, janitors, 
warehousemen, truck drivers and caterpillar 
tractor operators. 


The Union submits that the rates to these 
classifications should compare with the rates 
paid by chemical plants located at Trail, B.C. 
and Niagara Falls, Ontario, to similar classifica- 
tions. As these classifications involve unskilled 
and semi-skilled labour which is not directly 
connected with the operating processes of the 
plant, we believe the Regional Board was 
justified in dealing with the application on 
the basis of local comparisons for such type 
of labour, having in mind the wage structure 
of the company. 


The Union further submits that, consider- 
ing distance from employment and hazards of 
occupation, the rates paid by the respondent 
to the classifications mentioned are lower than 
those paid by industries in the Calgary 
district. 

There was a finding of the. Regional Board 
that there was no “gross inequality or gross 
Injustice in the wages presently being paid” 
and after careful perusal of the Union’s well 
documented brief, we cannot but conclude 
that we are unable to reverse that finding. 
However, there does appear to be some doubt 
as to whether there is not established for 
labourers a range of rates of 63 to 68 cents 
and we believe that the question may be 
left for determination by the Regional Board, 
at the request of either party, under Section 
28 (c) of P.C. 9384. Otherwise, the appeal 
must be dismissed. 

August 8, 1945. 
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Re: Norman Laboratories Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Regional 
Board for British Columbia dated May 18, 
1945 refusing an application for permission to 
increase the rate of salary of the Company’s 
managing director from $1,800 to $3,600 per 
annum. 

The incumbent of the classification is 
evidently above the rank of foreman, but his 
present salary being less than $250 per month, 
he falls under the jurisdiction of the War 
Labour Board and P.C. 9384. 

The Company began its operations in 1940 
and has been expanding its volume of business 


from year to year. We assume from a reading 
of the material filed that the managing 
director is devoting his entire time to the 
Company’s affairs. 

On the basis of the figures submitted, we 
are of opinion that a salary at the rate of 
$250 per month ($3,000 per annum) is justified 
and we allow the appeal to that extent. 

The incumbent is also declared to be above 
the rank of foreman and will be governed 
henceforth by the Wartime Salaries Order, 
P.C. 9298. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 


August 8, 1945. 


Re: Moose Jaw Co-operative Society, Limited, and the Moose Jaw 


Wholesale and Retail Workers’ Union 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal, by the Society and the 
Union jointly, from a decision of the War 
Labour Board for Saskatchewan dated April 
26, 1945 whereby that Board dealt with the 
following clause in a collective agreement: 


Article 5 (2). All hours of work, other 
than those designated in clause one of this 
article (specifying the regular hours of work 
and the working days—totalling 422 hours 
per week) shall be considered as overtime 
hours, and shall be paid for at the rate of 
one and one-half times the regular rate with 
the proviso that overtime shall not be payable 
until 6.10 p.m. on Wednesdays during weeks 
in which there is a statutory holiday. 


Re: 


The Regional Board refused approval of 
time and one-half for overtime but permitted 
payment on a pro-rata basis. 

The Regional Board found that the majority 
of the employees affected were receiving 
weekly rates and were paid for statutory 
holidays not worked. It appears also in the 
material that the Regional Board, in con- 
sidering other applications, has adhered to 
pro-rata rates for overtime work in retail and 
wholesale establishments. 

Our opinion is that the Regional Board has 
exercised properly the discretion referred to in 
the concluding words of paragraph (c) of 
section 20 (1) of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1948 (P.C. 9384) and the appeal must 
be dismissed. August 10, 1945. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Local 200 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is by the Union from a decision 
of the Regional Board for Ontario dated 
February 26, 1945 denying an application for 
reclassification and wage adjustments for fac- 
tory clerks and foundry laboratory workers. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 

The effect of the application would be to 
increase the hourly rate for clerks by 5 and 
10 cents and for laboratory workers by 10 
cents and in a few instances by 25 cents. 

The hourly wage structure of the Company 
was approved by the Regional Board on July 
16, 1943 following an exhaustive study by a 
special tripartite wage review committee. Some 
of the clerks were included in the survey but 


other factory clerical classifications not repre- 
sented by the Union at that time, and the 
laboratory workers, were not included. But 
whether these employees were or were not 
included in the wage survey, it is important 
that the equilibrium established in the com- 
pany’s wage structure be preserved. 

From the material it appears that it was on 
this basis and on the finding that there was 
no “gross inequality or gross injustice” in 
the current rates, that the Regional Board 
arrived at its decision. 


After careful consideration of the evidence, 
this Board has come to the conclusion that 
the decision in appeal must be sustained and 
the appeal dismissed. 

August 15, 1945. 
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Re: Consolidated Optical Company, Limited, Belleville, Ont., and United 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 426 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated February 27, 1945, by 
which, on the application of the Union, the 
Company was directed to pay its hourly rated 
employees a night shift premium of 5 cents 
per hour effective from December 6, 1944. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board on April 27, 1945. 

It is established that a premium for night 
work was a condition of work forming part of 
the basic scale of wage rates paid on Novem- 


ber 15, 1941. In view of the provisions of 
the present governing Order, P.C. 9384, and 
of its predecessor the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, P.C. 5963 (section 23 (1)) we are 
of the opinion that the decision of the 
Regional Board was correct and the appeal 
will, therefore, be dismissed. 

The Finding and Direction will provide that 
the premium is to be paid for work performed 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. and 
that it shall not be added to the regular 
rate when calculating overtime pay. 


August 14, 1945. 


Re: John T. Hepburn, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and United Steelworkers 
of America, Locals 3335 and 3358 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal by the Union and 
the Company from a decision of the Regiona! 
War Labour Board for Ontario dated April 
19, 1945 refusing their jomt application for 
wage increases except in the case of one 
classification. 

The appeal seeks to have this Board allow 
the increases on the ground of comparison 
with rates paid by certain other engineering 


and steel fabrication industries located in 
Toronto. 
The Regional Board, we assume, were 


familiar with this information and also with 
the type of work being done in the various 
plants. 

We can find no basis upon which the deci- 
sion of the Regional Board could be interfered 
with and we dismiss the appeal. 


August 14, 1945. 


Re: The McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 


Workers of America, Local 199 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is from an Ontario Board deci- 
sion dated March 7, 1945, whereby the Union’s 
application for wage increases to the foundry 
classifications was refused except as to machine 
and squeeze moulders, coremakers and core- 
setters who were awarded a 5 cents increase in 
their guaranteed rate. 


The Union appeals requesting a direction 
implementing its application and the Com- 
pany cross-appeals in respect of the increases 
awarded to the three classifications just men- 
tioned. 


The main contention in support of the 
appeal is that the rates in this foundry should 
be brought up to the level prevailing in some 
of the automotive foundries located in the 
Windsor area. We have dealt with similar 


applications for equalization in many cases; it 
will suffice to refer to this Board’s decision in 
the General Motors case (L.G., May 1945, 
p. 657) as expressive of our view of what is 
meant by the terms of the Order in Council 
(P.C. 9384) creating the war labour boards 
and placing upon them the duty of stabilizing 
the wage structure in Canada. 

On the basis of local comparisons the On- 
tario Board could find no “gross inequality” 
and the rates themselves were not considered 
to be “grossly” unjust by that Board, except, 
presumably, as to the three classifications 
above mentioned. We can find no sound basis 
upon which to disturb the decision under ap- 
peal and there will be a finding and direction 
dismissing the appeal and the cross-appeal. 


August 16, 1945. 
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Re: Fahralloy Canada Limited, Orillia, Ont., and United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 511 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union and a 
cross appeal by the Company from a Finding 
and Direction of the Ontario Regional Board 
dated March 21, 1945 which dismissed an 
application for a general wage increase, except 
in the case of common labour where a range 
from 49 to 54 cents was. directed, and estab- 
lished. overtime pay at time and one-half 
after 48 hours. 

The Union submits that its application 
should have been allowed to the extent it 
was allowed in the Canada Electric Castings 
Limited case. It is obvious that the two 
decisions are inconsistent and that both can- 
not be upheld. The Regional Board found 
that this Company was paying rates which 
were in line with community rates in industry 
and in our opinion its decision in this case 
should not be disturbed. 

On March 29, 1945 the Company wrote to 
the Regional Board as follows: 

With regard to Wages for Common 
Labour, you direct a range of rates of 49c 


to 54c per hour, with any adjustments that 
are made being effective from the 6th day 


of November, 1944. In order to meet this 
we intend to have a starting rate of Labour 
of 49c, with an automatic increase, after 
six months’ Seniority, to 5le, and with a 


further increase to 54c, after twelve 
months’ Seniority. ‘These increases will be 
effective from the date on which the 


Worker obtains his Seniority, or Novem- 

ber 6th, 1944, whichever is the later date. 
Approval is now given to this suggestion for 
the upgrading within the range. 

The Company cross-appeals with respect 
to overtime pay for watchmen and as to the 
effective date (March 1, 1945) of the decision 
establishing overtime pay. It contends that 
the effective date should not be earlier than 
the decision directing payment of a penalty 
rate for overtime work, because otherwise an 
unfair penalty is imposed upon an employer. 
Following our decision in the Ingersoll Machine 
and Tool Company case (L.G., April 1945, p. 
470), that part of the finding and direction will 
be effective with the first pay period com- 
mencing on or after March 21, 1945. The 
cross-appeal is allowed to that extent. 

Findings and Directions accordingly. 


August 20, 1945. 


Re: Canada Electric Castings Limited, Orillia, Ont., and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 511 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applies for leave to appeal 
from a decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario dated May 17, 1945 gen- 
erally increasing rates in its steel castings 
foundry and, in particular, increasing the rate 
for common labour from 49 to 54 cents per 
hour. 

On February 14, 1945 the Regional Board 
had rendered a decision to the same effect, 
but listing the occupational classifications 
somewhat differently. The Company, by 
letter dated March 5, 1945, requested an inter- 
view with the Board and indicated, perhaps 
without technical precision, an intention to 
reserve its right of appeal. The Regional 
Board received further submissions on the 
question of rates as well as on classifications 
and rendered the decision of May 17, 1945 
varying its former decision with respect to 
classifications and also, though only slightly, 
in the matter of rates. It was fully and ably 
argued by the Union’s representative that no 
appeal could be taken on the question of 
rates because of lapse of time since the deci- 


sion of February 14, 1945. The Board takes 
the view that the decision of May 17, 1945 
re-opened the entire case from the point of 
view of appeal and the application to this 
Board having been made in accordance with 
section 11 (1) (6) of P.C. 9384, we cannot 
give effect to the Union’s objection and leave 
is granted. 

As to the merits, we see no need to deal 
with the facts at any length, because we have 
come to the conclusion that the rates in this 
foundry should be kept in line with those 
paid the steel castings foundry of Fahralloy 


Canada Limited, also located in Orillia. By 


a decision’ issued concurrently this Board is 
sustaining the Ontario Board’s decision in the 
Fahralloy case and as a consequence we shall 
allow this appeal, subject to the establish- 
ment of a range from 49 to 54 cents for com- 
mon labour, effective from November 5, 1944 
and subject to the conditions approved in 
the Fahralloy case. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


August 20, 1945. 
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Re: Campbell Soup Company, Limited, New Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case the Company applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario for 
authority to establish the occupational classi- 
fication of “Foreman of Guards and Watch- 
men” and to pay the incumbent in that posi- 
tion within a range of from $40 to $60 a 
week. The Regional Board in its decision 
of April 5, 1945, authorized a range of from 
$40 to $45 per week with overtime at pro- 
rata rate after 55 hours per week. From that 
decision the Company now appeals, leave to 
appeal having been granted by the Regional 
Board. 


The main argument on the appeal is that 
the maximum of the range authorized by the 
Regional Board does not permit the em- 


ployer to establish a differential in rates 
between that of the employee in question 
and the employees being supervised. The 
evidence submitted supports such argument. 
Moreover, it is shown that the duties and 
responsibilities of the employee concerned 
include supervision over the Company’s plant 
protection system, fire protective equipment, 
etc. 

In order that the employer may establish 
a reasonable wage differential, and also com- 
pensate the employee for the added duties 
assigned to him, we are of the opinion that 
the range requested for the said occupational 
classification is justified and that the applica- 
tion should have been allowed. A Finding 
and Direction will issue accordingly. 


August 20, 1945. 


Re: Norton Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., and International Chemical 
Workers’ Union, Local 154 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal by the Company 
and the Union from Finding and Direction 
of the Regional War Labour Board for On- 
tario dated June 15, 1945. The parties 
requested the Regional Board to authorize 
two weeks vacation with pay for those em- 
ployees of the Company who had been in 
the continuous service of the Company for 
five years or longer. The Regional Board 
declined to approve the application but 
granted leave to appeal to this Board. 

The Company’s present vacation with pay 
plan provides employees with less than five 
years’ service with one week’s vacation with 


Re: 


pay, and for those employees with five years 
or more service, an additional day’s pay for 
each year of service in excess of five. The 
maximum vacation with pay period under 
the present plan is two weeks after ten or 
more years of service. ; 

A survey of the Niagara Falls district re- 
veals that at least four other employers com- 
parable to the appellant company herein have 
vacation with pay plans in the precise terms 
herein applied for. 

The appeal should be allowed and the joint 
application should be authorized. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


August 20, 1945. 


Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and United 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
| of America, Local 195 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated March 19, 1945, refusing its application 
for a 5-cent increase in the rate of female 
employees in the sewing and assembling 
departments. Leave to appeal was granted by 
the Regional Board. 

The basis for the application was restora- 
tion of rates (70 cents and 60 cents) paid by 
the Chrysler plant in 1938 when it discon- 
tinued the manufacture of interior trimming 
for automobiles and the work was undertaken 


by the respondent company. In the war 
period, the company has been engaged in 
making various types of tarpaulin products. 

We agree with the Regional Board that, 
under wage control, the rates paid by this 
Company are not to be governed by what 
the Chrysler plant paid in 1938. 

There is no evidence of the existence of 
either a “gross inequality” or a “gross 
injustice” in the current rates and we shall 
confirm the decision of the Regional Board 
and dismiss the appeal. 


August 23, 1945. 
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Re: Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America , 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated April 10, 1945, refusing its application 
for a direction to pay overtime at time and 
one-half after 44 hours per week. Leave to 
appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 

At present and for some time past the 
Company has been alternating its schedule of 
working hours per week from 40 hours to 48 
hours, so that over a period of four weeks 
the average weekly hours worked is 44. This 
arrangement is stated by the Company to 


have been arrived at following an under- 
standing with its employees. There is no 
rule, however, established or provided by the 
collective labour agreement dated November 1, 
1943, for the compensation of overtime work. 
The Company states that it will be forced to 
establish a continuous 44-hour week, if the 
application were granted. 

The question presented by this appeal 
appears to us to be one for further collective 
bargaining. 

We think the appeal should be dismissed. 


August 23, 1945. 


Re: Kelsey Wheel Company, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 


Workers of America, Local 195 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is by the Union from a decision 
of the Ontario Regional Board dated April 10, 
1945, dismissing its application for a direction 
to the Company to pay at the rate of time 
and one-half for all hours worked on Satur- 
days. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 

Under an arrangement made with the Union 
in 1937, the normal working hours are 9 per 
day and 45 per week. The overtime schedule 
provides for payment at time and one-half 
for all time over the said number of hours 
and for work on Sundays and 
holidays. However, the agreement also pro- 
vides that in the computation of the weekly 
hours for purposes of overtime pay, credit is 
not to be taken for hours not worked because 


statutory. 


of the occurrence of a statutory holiday. It 
is this latter provision which the Union sought, 
in effect, to have deleted from the existing 
schedule. 

The Regional Board disposed of the applica- 
tion upon the following basis:— 

The Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario has come to the conclusion that the 
Union has not satisfied the onus placed upon 
it as the applicant under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order that the current method of 
computing and paying a premium rate for 
overtime or for work performed on Sundays 
and Statutory Holidays is not fair and 
reasonable to the employees involved and 
therefore should be changed. 

We are in agreement with the view taken 
by the Regional Board and the appeal must 
be dismissed. 

August 23, 1945. 


Re: Chow Gooey, Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


The appellant operates as an independent 
contractor the Dry Dock and Staff House 
Commissaries at Prince Rupert, B.C. When 
he took over the operation of the establish- 
ment on August 16, 1944, he continued the 
services of the employees of his predecessor 
at the same rates of pay. 

It was subsequently disclosed that some of 
the wage rates paid by the employer had not 
been authorized by the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia. The employer 
then applied for authorization. The Regional 
Board found that the wage rates being paid 
by the employer could not be approved under 
Wartime Wages Control Order 19438, and 
accordingly, and with effect from August 23, 


1945, directed wage rates which in the opinion 
of that Board were proper rates in the cir- 
cumstances. On July 19, 1945, the Regional 
Board issued its Finding and Direction giving 
formal effect to its decision. The employer 
now applies for leave to appeal from that 
Finding and Direction, leave having been 
refused by the British Columbia Board. 


In view of a prior decision of the British 
Columbia Board in the matter of rates for 
waitresses, we think leave to appeal must be 
granted. It is shown that on December 21, 
1943, the Regional Board by Finding and 
Direction directed the appellant’s predecessor 
to pay waitresses at the rate of $110 per month 
plus the mandatory cost of living bonus. The 
Regional Board thereby established a rate for 


1945] 


waitresses in this establishment which the 
appellant should be authorized to pay. The 
rate for waitresses should therefore be $114.10 
per month. 

The next occupational classification for con- 
sideration is the dishwasher. It is fairly well 
established that employees in this occupa- 
tional classification should have a slightly 
higher rate than that provided for waitresses. 
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Accordingly a rate of $124.10 per month 
should be authorized. 

We are of the opinion that the rates which 
the Regional Board directed the employer to 
pay for all other occupational classifications 
mentioned in its Finding and Direction should 
be confirmed. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 


accordingly. August 22, 1945. 


Re: Picardy Candy (Saskatchewan) Limited, Regina, Sask., and Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispensers’ Local 829 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case the Union applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Saskatchewan 
for a direction that the employer increase 
wage rates, pay punitive rates for overtime, 
supply free meals and adjust the vacation 
with pay plan, for and to its retail store and 
lunch counter employees in Regina. On 
May 18, 1945 the Regional Board issued its 
decision directing the employer to make 
certain adjustments in wage rates but not to 
the extent requested by the Union. Later the 
Regional Board was asked to reconsider its 
previous decision and also to consider the 
request of the Union in respect of the working 
conditions. The decision of the Regional 
Board arising from its reconsideration of the 
case is dated June 1, 1945. By that later 
decision the Regional Board directed that the 
employer’s previously existing vacation with 
pay plan and prorata basis of paying over- 
time after 48 hours should be continued. 

From the said decisions the Union now 
appeals, leave having been granted by the 
Regional Board. 


After reading the appellant’s brief and 
rebuttal herein, we must come to the con- 
clusion that there is not sufficient evidence 
that the Regional Board erred in its decision 
in the matter both of wage rates and of 
working conditions. The Saskatchewan Board 
felt that the higher rates requested would 
have a disruptive effect upon the rates paid 
by similar employers. 


The Regional Board also found that it was 
not the established practice in this type of 
employment in the Regina area to pay 
punitive rates for overtime and here again the 
appellants failed to show that the Regional 
Board erred in its finding. 


The employer’s vacation with pay plan now 
in effect is more generous than any plan 
directed heretofore by a war labour board and 
the general run of such plans. 

We can find no sound basis upon which 
to disturb the decision under appeal and there 
will be a Finding and Direction dismissing 
the appeal. 

August 31, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


4s ha ae Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and. Labour 
Act and other legislation. 


The articles on strikes and lockouts, formerly 
included in this section, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-em- 
ployee relations which are normally exclusively 
within the provincial field to the extent con- 
sidered necessary to cover adequately employ- 
ers and employees in industries “essential to 
the efficient prosecution of the war’, but with- 
out attempting to include other industry which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own deci- 
sion as to whether or not they shall be brought 
under the Regulations. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 





Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for one day during the 
month of August. During the month the Board 
recelved 11 applications, issued three certifi- 
cates designating bargaining representatives, 
allowed the withdrawal of one application, 
ordered a representation vote and gave deci- 
sions in five appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Following an investigation of the applica- 
tions by Officers of the Board, bargaining 
representatives were certified in the under- 
noted cases. 


(1) Messrs. H. A. Chappell, F. Walmark, 
C. Henderson and the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers for 
drivers, truck drivers, mechanics, office 
clerks and coach cleaners employed by 
the Canadian National Transportation 


bus-" 


Limited (Lakehead Area) Port Arthur, 
Ontario.. 


Messrs. W. F. Mills, A. K. Took, C. R. 
Berry and the Canadian Airline Des- 
patchers’ Association for flight-control 
officers and flight-control assistants of 
Trans-Canada Airlines. Excluded from 
the scope of the bargaining unit were 
all flight-control supervisors together 
with flight-control personnel assigned 
to the Canadian Government Trans- 
Atlantic Air Service. 

Following an investigation and the taking 
of a representation vote ordered by the 
Board, bargaining representatives were certi- 
fied in the following case. 

(1) Messrs. G. Clifford and F. P. Donovan 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees for carpenters em- 
ployed as graindoor repairmen by the 
Canadian National Railways at its 
Lakehead Terminal. 


(2 


a 
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Representation Vote Ordered 


Following consideration of an application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
submitted by Local 1432 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the Board 
ordered that a representation vote be taken 
among the plant workers, meter readers and 
outside maintenance workers employed by the 
Maritime Electric Company Limited, Char- 
lottetown, P.EI., for the purpose of deter- 
mining the agency through which the em- 
ployees wish to bargain collectively with their 
employer. Excluded from the vote were office 
employees (other than meter readers), super- 
intendents or foremen and outside casual con- 
struction workers. 


Application Withdrawn 


Amalgamated Association of Street Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
District No. 13874 and Western Canadian Grey- 
hound Lines Limited, Calgary, Alta. (operat- 
ing in the four Westerm provinces) (L.G. 
August, 1945). Following rejection of an 
earlier application by the Board, the Associa- 
tion submitted: a new application to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National). 
Upon request from the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, District No. 1374, this 
application has now been withdrawn. 


Applications Under Investigation 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers on behalf of Moulders and 
Coremakers employed by the Riverside Iron 
Works Limited, Calgary, Alberta. 

2. American ‘Communication Association, 
Local 11 on behalf of Linesmen employed by 
the Western Union ‘Telegraph Company 
(Canadian Section, Lake Division, Ontario) 
New York, N.Y. 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen No. 
613 on behalf of Switching Crews at Ogden 
Point Docks, Victoria, B.C. 

4. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on SS. 
“Cyclo Brave” of the SS. Cyclo Brave 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

5. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed crew members in deck, engine 
room and stewards’ departments on all vessels 
operated by the Marpole Towing Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

-6. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed crew members in deck, engine 
room and stewards’ departments on all vessels 
operated by the Pacific Coyle ‘Navigation 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
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7. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on S38. 
“Britamoil” of Britamoil Limited, Halifax, 
NS. 

8. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
SS. “Britamette” of Britamette Limited, 
Halifax, NS. 

9. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
SS. “Britamoco” of Britamoco Limited, Hali- 
fax, NS. 

10. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel on S.S. “Britamlube” of 
Britamlube Limited, Halifax, NS. 

11. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
S.S. “Britamlene” of Britamlene Limited, 
Halifax, NS. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


(1) The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) rendered its decision with respect 
to the appeal of General Motors of Canada 
Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, against a decision 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board to in- 
clude certain classifications of office employees 
in the bargaining unit for which Local 222, 
United Automobile Workers of America had 
applied. 

The appeal was pursuant to an application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
for office workers of General Motors of Can- 
ada Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, made by Local 
222 U.A.W., to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. The Company appealed the Ontario 
Board’s decision to the National Board dis- 
puting the inclusion of some 134 positions in 
the bargaining unit. 

Following further investigation of the duties 
and responsibilities of the disputed classifica- 
tions by an officer of the National Board, the 
Board decided to dismiss the appeal with 
respect to the following positions: secretaries 
to buyers in the purchasing department; 
supervisors im the accounting department; 
draughtsmen; tool designers; designers; speci- 
fication men; telephone operators and mail- 
ing clerks. It allowed the appeal with respect 
to chief specification clerk in the purchasing 
department; assistant supervisor of girls in 
the purchasing department; secretaries to the 
general foremen in the truck and commercial 
shipping department; assistant supervisors of 
parts; secretary to parts billing supervisor; 
section supervisors and supervisors, assistant 
billing supervisors, factory pay supervisor and 
assistant section supervisor in the accounting 
department; supervisor of blue prints and 
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supervisor of blue print filing girls in the 
engineering department; assistant supervisors 
of records in the export department; pro- 
duction engineer; dynamometer test en- 
gineers; employees in the paymaster depart- 
ment; employees in the central ledger depart- 
ment and employees in the statistical foreign 
exchange department. 

Reasons for judgment in this case were not 
issued by the Board. 

(2) In the case of Sitka Spruce Lumber 
Workers’ Union (A.U.C.) leave to appeal was 
not granted. The appeal was to the National 
Board from a ruling of the Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia of May 14, 1945. It was 
refused on the grounds that the appellant had 
not complied with the time limit contained 
in Section 7 of the Board’s Regulations. 

(3) The D. R. Clarke Engine Limited, Toron- 
to, was refused leave to appeal to the National 
Board from a decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Boards of February 14, 1945. The 
reason given was that the appeal could not 
-be entertained since it could not be made 
within the time limit provided in Section 7 
of the Regulations of the Board. 

The Board issued reasons for judgment in 
the following cases: 

(4) Amalgamated Clothing 
America, Local 4509, 


Workers of 
appellant, and _ the 
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Northern Shirt Company, the Royal Garment 
Manufacturing Company, the Canadian Gar- 
ment Manufacturing Company and United 
Garment Workers of America, Local 35, 
respondent. 


(5) Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union, Lo- 
cal No. 1 (C.C.L.), appellant, and the Honey- 
suckle Bakeries Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The texts of the Board’s reasons for judg- 
ment in the above two cases appear below: 


Resignation of Mr. Rene Harmegnies 


At the session of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board held on August 14, Mr. 
A. H. Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, reported that Mr. Rene Harmeg- 
nies, representing the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, had tendered his 
resignation as a member of the Board because 
of ill health. The Board, in expressing its 
regret at the departure of Mr. Harmegnies, 
paid tribute to his public service while a 
member of the Board and also expressed the 
hope for a rapid improvement in his health. 
Mr. Gerard Picard, General Secretary of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Har- 
megnies. 


Between: Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Local 459, Peti- 
tioner Appellant, and Northern Shirt Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, and 
Canadian Garment Mfg., Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, and Royal Gar- 
ment Mfg., Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Respondents, and United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, Local 35 (Intervener) Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. A. H. Brown, Messrs. Best, Complin, 
D’Aoust, Harmegnies, Hills) Mosher and 
Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Vice-Chairman. 


These are three appeals from decisions 
of the Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations 
Board rejecting applications of the appellant 
union for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives for employees of the Northern 
Shirt Company, Limited, Canadian Garment 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, and Royal 
Garment Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba. All three appeals 
were argued together. In the case of each 
application, the Manitoba Board found that 
the appellant union had not—in making appli- 
cation for certification—acted with the author- 
ity of a majority of the affected employees as 
required by the Regulations. 


The record of proceedings before the Mani- 
toba Board clearly substantiates this finding 
and the finding was not seriously contested 
in the argument before this Board. 

Under the usual practice followed under 
the Regulations, this finding would have been 
sufficient to dispose of the applications. How- 
ever, due apparently to the circumstance that 
these applications were dealt with by the 
Manitoba Board at the same time as a con- 
siderable number of other applications by the 
appellant for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives covering employees of the great. 
majority of employers in the garment industry 
in Winnipeg and as one part of a general 
understanding between the interested parties, 
the Manitoba Board states that the appellant 
union and the intervener union were permitted 
to campaign for further support among the 
employees affected by each application, up 
to April 18, 1945, and the Manitoba Board 
agreed to accept in the case of each applica- 
tion additional authorizations of employees 
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in favour of the appellant filed with the 
Board up to April 18, 1945, inclusive, as evi- 
dence of the authority of the appellant union 
to appoint bargaining representatives. The 
Manitoba Board found, however, that even 
with the additional authorizations so filed the 
appellant had not, in the case of any of the 
three applications, the support of the majority 
of the employees affected and that Board 
rejected the applications accordingly. The 
record of the proceedings before the Mani- 
toba Board substantiates this finding. 


The appellant contends, however, that the 
understanding referred to above was not as 
stated by the Manitoba Board and that in 
fact the arrangement made permitted the rival 
unions to campaign for support for a week 
after April 18, 1945, that the effect thereof 
was that the earlier applications should be 
treated as new applications after the filing 
of the further authorizations obtained during 
such extended period and that consequent 
thereon the Manitoba Board should have re- 
ceived and taken into consideration the 
authorizations in favour of the appellant 
obtained during such extended period and 
up to the date of the final disposition of the 
applications by that Board. 

The respondents contend that the action 
of the Manitoba Board in refusing to consider 
authorizations filed with the Board after 
April 18, was in accordance with the under- 
standing between the interested parties as 
accepted by the Board. 


Evidently to the extent that the appellant 
was allowed to improve its position and file 
evidence thereof after the date of the filing 
of the applications for certification with the 
Manitoba Board this arrangement, which in 
our opinion is not contemplated by the Regu- 
lations, was made possible only by leave of 
the ‘Manitoba Board following upon the con- 
currence of the interested parties. In these 
circumstances, apart from the discrepancy of 
opinion between the parties as to the exact 
terms of the arrangement, we are of opinion 
that we should accept the ruling made by 
the Manitoba Board not to receive further 
evidence of support submitted by the appel- 
lant after April 18, 1945. 


In view of the above, the appeals taken 
from the decision of the Manitoba Board 
rejecting the applications for certification of 
bargaining representatives filed by the appel- 
lant on behalf of the employees of each of 
the Northern Shirt Company Ltd., the Cana- 
dian Garment Mfg., Co., Ltd., and the Royal 
Garment Mfg., Co., Ltd., are Dismissed. 

The appellant further appeals against the 
decision of the Manitoba Board in respect of 
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each application imposing certain restrictions 
in point of time on the further appointment 
of bargaining representatives on behalf of the 
employees affected by the present applica- 
tions and on the filing of further applica- 
tions with the Manitoba Board by the appel- 
lant union or any other person seeking 
certification of bargaining representatives on 
behalf of such employees. 

The decision of this Board in the Wright 
Hargreaves and Sylvanite Case (D.LS. 7-542) 
was cited by the Manitoba Board as authority 
for the issue of these directions. 

In the Wright Hargreaves and Sylvanite 
case cited above, this Board is outlining cer- 
tain rules of procedure which it proposed to 
follow in dealing with applications for cer- 
tification, said that where such procedure as 
had been outlined therein was followed and 
the application had been rejected, a further 
application for certification by the same union 
should not be entertained until a period of 
six months thereafter had elapsed. ‘This 
Board did not suggest therein, however, any 
restriction in point of time should be placed 
on the election of bargaining representatives 
by employees as such election is governed by 
the provisions of sections 5 and 9 of the 
Wartime Labour’ Relations Regulations. 
Neither was it suggested therein that such 
proposed restriction on the consideration of 
a further application would apply save with 
respect to a further application by the same 
union. Moreover, although the rule as worded 
therein is possibly susceptible of a wider con- 
struction, this Board had in view at the time 
the rule was laid down that it should apply 
where the application was rejected after the 
taking of a vote rather than in all cases where 
the application was rejected irrespective of 
whether or not a vote had been taken. Due 
to the variety of circumstances which may be 
involved in the rejection of an application 
for certication prior to the taking of a vote, 
this Board has refrained from extending the 
application of the six months’ rule to all 
cases where the application has been rejected. 


In view of the misunderstanding by the 
Manitoba Board as to the scope of the pro- 
cedure included in the Reasons for Judgment 
in the Wright Hargreaves and Sylvanite case, 
which is not applicable to the facts in this 
case, we are of the opinion that the orders 
of that Board made in respect of each of the 
three applications involved in these appeals 
should be varied by striking out therefrom 
the directions placing restrictions in point of 
time upon the election of new bargaining 
representatives on behalf of the employees 
affected by the present applications and upon 


the filing of new applications for certification 
of bargaining representatives on behalf of 
such employees by the appellant or any other 
person and so order. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
for the Wartume Labour Relations Board 
(National) 


Between: 
(Petitioner), Appellant and 


Winnipeg, Man., Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. A. H. Brown, and Messrs. Best, Complin, 
D’Aoust, Hulls, Harmegnies, Mosher and 
Taylor. 

Reasons for Judgment 


Leave having been granted, this is an appeal 
from a decision of the Manitoba Wartime 
Labour Relations Board rejecting the applica- 
tion for certification of the appellant. The 
Manitoba Board determined that there were 
39 persons affected by the application, includ- 
ing one person on sick leave with pay for a 
considerable period and one unnaturalized 
Japanese, and rejected the application because 
it did not have the support of a majority of 
the employees affected. The investigation of 
the application made by the Manitoba Board 
revealed that 19 persons (approximately 50 
per cent of the unit) supported by the applica- 
tion. 

If a very narrow view of the purpose of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P:C. 1003, is taken, it can be argued that the 
decision of the Manitoba Board was a proper 
one in accordance with Section 5 of the Regu- 
lations. However, there are present in this 
case, 1n our opinion, very good reasons why 
the decision of the Manitoba Board should be 
set aside and clearer evidence obtained as to 
the support given to tthe application by ‘the 
employees affected. 

The Order which this Board administers is 
for the purpose of certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives, and any reasonable doubt that may 
exist, following the making of and the investi- 
gation of an application, should not act so as 
to circumvent or stultify the intent of the 
Regulations. This Board has acted on this 
principle many times in the past in refusing 
to certify without a vote applicants possessing 
prema facie evidence of the support of as 
much as 70 per cent of the employees affected. 
This action has been.taken where other evid- 
ence revealed that a doubt existed as to.the 
majority enjoyed by the applicant. In the 
case under Judgment, the appellant has the 
support of approximately 50 per cent of the 
employees and in addition, alleges that the 
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J. L. Cohen, Esq., K.C., Joseph Nelson, 
Esq., Sol. Spivak, Esq., for Petitioner Appel- 
lant; M. J. Finkelstein, Esq., K.C., for Res- 
pondents; Emily Ross, J. A. Sullivan, Esq., 
A. E. Heming, Esq., for Intervener Res- 
pondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, August 14, 1945, 


Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 (C.C.L.) 


Honeysuckle Bakeries Limited, 


employer has practised discrimination to dis- 
courage union activity and organization of the 
employees. 

We are of the opinion that, in order to prop- 
erly fulfil the intent of the Regulations, a vote 
of the employees should be taken whenever 
there is any reasonable doubt as to the wishes 
of the employees as regards ‘bargaining repre- 
sentatives or as to discrimination being prac- 
tised. Therefore, it is our decision in this case 
that a vote should be taken of the employees, 
on ithe basis of the bargaining unit determined 
by the Manitoba Board, to clarify the doubt 
regarding the support given by the employees 
to the application. 

The appeal is therefore allowed. 


(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer, 
(Sgd.) J. A. D’Aoust, 
(Sgd.) Wn. L. Bsst, 

(Sgd.) R: HarMeEcniss, 


Dated at Ottawa, August 9, 1945. 


Reasons for Dissenting Opinion 


The applicant’s appeal was based on two 
grounds, namely, 

(a) that the number of employees estab- 
lished by the Manitoba Board as the 
bargaining unit included employees 
which the Union contended should have 
been excluded from consideration. 

(b) that there had been unfair interference 
on the part of the employer. 


We believe that the Manitoba Board cor- 
rectly established the number of employees 
in the bargaining unit, and in this we under- 
stood our associates on this Board concur, 
Consequently, under normal circumstances, an 
appeal based only on this ground should fail. 

As to (b), in our opinion such ground has 
validity, in cases where a majority support of 
employees has not been secured, only when it 
can be definitely proven that an act or acts of 
the employer adversely affected the support 
given to the union to the extent that majority 
support would have accrued had such act or 
acts not taken place. 
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The applicant did not provide proof that the 
support of employees was adversely affected 
by the circulation of a petition opposing rep- 
resentation by the applicant; nor did it pro- 
vide proof ‘that statements allegedly made by 
the employer to two named employees who 
had been prominent in union organization 
(one had been duly elected as a representa- 
tive) had been made or constituted interfer- 
ence. On the contrary, the employer filed 
with this Board sworn affidavits from the two 
employees in which each of 'these employees 
denied that the statements attributed to the 
employer by the applicant had in fact been 
made. 
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Such a body as the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board must be governed by sworn siate- 
ments, by whomever made, as opposed to al- 
legations and opinions. To depart from this 
principle would be at variance with the rules 


of evidence and would stultify a Board’s ability 


to arrive at the facts. We cannot find any 
circumstances in this case which justify this 
Board ordering that a vote be taken. 

(Sgd.) E. R. Comptrin, 

(Sgd.) A. J. Hitus, 

(Sgd.) H. Tayior. 


Dated at Ottawa, August 9, 1945. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


Hey Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide for conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement followim® certification of 
bargaining representatives, or negotiations for 
the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavours to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement of 
the matters in dispute and reports that in his 
view an agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation, a 
Board is established by the Minister of 
Labour forthwith. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters in dispute and to 
report its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 
Board Reports Received 


During August reports were received from 
six Boards of Conciliation :— 

Concerning Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal 
and Roofing Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


and Local 3228, United Steelworkers of 
America. 
Concerning Frost and Wood Company 


Limited, Plant (No. 1, Smiths Falls, Ontario, 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3140. 

Concerning Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, 
Ontario, and Local 3305, United Steelworkers 
of America. 

Concerning John Inglis Company Limited 
(Ordnance Division) Toronto, Ontario, and 
Local 2900, United Steelworkers of America. 


Concerning York Knitting Mills Limited 
(Knitting Division) Toronto, Ontario, and 
National Union of Textile Workers, Local 
No. 4. 

Concerning Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 


The texts of these board reports will be 
found at the conclusion of this article. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During August seven Boards of Conciliation 


‘were fully constituted :— 


Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec—The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. and_ the 
Syndicat National des Employes de L’Alum- 
inum Incorporated, was fully constituted on 
August 13 with the appointment of Honour- 
able Judge O. L. Boulanger, Quebec, P.Q. as 
Chairman of the Board who was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. Walter A. 
Merrill, K.C., Montreal, P.Q. and Mr. Alex 
Bastien, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., were ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Canadian Car & Foundry Company Limited 
(Aircraft Division) Fort William, Ontario— 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company Limited (Aircraft Division) 
Fort William, Ontario, and International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Aircraft Lodge No. 719, 
was fully constituted on August 9 with the 
appointment of Judge A. H. Dowler, Port 
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Arthur, Ontario as Chairman of the Board 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
O. M. Gunderson, Port Arthur, Ontario and 
Mr. Alex Anderson, Fort William, Ontario, 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Fahralloy Corporation Canada Limited, 
Orillia, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Fahralloy Corporation Canada Limited, 
Orillia, Ontario, and the United Electrical 
Radio & Machine Workers of America, Local 
d11, was fully constituted on August 29 with 
the appointment of Dr. Alexander Brady, 
Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. William Sefton, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Mr. D. Q. Patmore, Orillia, Ontario, were 
appointed on the nomination of employer and 
employees respectively. 


Fairfield & Son Limited, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Fairfield & 
Son Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Local 459, was fully constituted on August 24, 
with the appointment of Mr. E. Dawson, 
General Manager, Burns & Company, Toronto, 
as Chairman of the Board on the joint recom- 


mendation of the two members of the Board.. 


Mr. S. E. Mclean, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Mrs. Carrie Gray, Winnipeg, Manitoba, were 
appointed on the nomination of employer 
and employees respectively. 


Pioneer Gold Mines of British Columbia 
limited, Pioneer, B.C—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Pioneer Gold Mines of British 
Columbia Limited, Pioneer, B.C., and Pioneer 
Miners’ Union, Local 693, was fully constituted 
on August 28, with the appointment of Mr. 
J. N. Finlayson, Vancouver, B.C. as Chair- 
man of the Board, who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of joint 
recommendation of the two other members 
of the Board. Messrs. R. L. Norman and 
Malcolm MacLeod both of Vancouver, B.C. 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Nineteen Retail Stores, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba.—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Nineteen 
Retail Stores, Winnipeg, Manitoba (Oretzski’s 
Dept. Store, Wolch’s Dept. Store, Adrienne 
Styles, Atkinson’s Limited, Claires Limited, 
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Clifford’s Ladies Wear, Co’Ed Ladies Wear, 
Dales Ladies Ready to Wear, Delmar’s 
Ladies Ready to Wear, Helene’s Ladies 
Apparel, Grayson’s, Nu-Mode Dress Shoppe, 
Lido Ladies Apparel, John Pollock, Toronto 
Ladies Ready to Wear, State Shoe Store, 
Stroller Shoe Store, Surprise Shoe Store, 
Varsity Shoppe, Winnipeg, Manitoba) and 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation was fully constituted on August 25 
with the appointment of Honourable Judge 
J. A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, Manitoba, as 
Chairman of the Board on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board. Messrs. R. ‘C. McCuthan and A. 


Bricker both of Winnipeg were appointed on 


the nomination of employer and employees 
respectively. 

Thermoid Mould & Tool Works, Limited, 
Welland, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Thermoid Mould & Tool Works, Limited, 
Welland, Ontario, and Local 528, United 
Electrical, Rag@jo and Machine Workers of 
America was fully constituted on August 22, 
with the appointment of Dr. Alexander 
Brady, Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the 
Board on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. Mr. 
Murton A. Seymour, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
and Dr. Harvey G. Forster, Welland, Ontario, 
were appointed on the nomination of 
employer and employees respectively. 

Atkins Stage Lines Limited, Chilliwack, B.C. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between Atkins Stage 
Lines Limited, Chilliwack, B.C., and Division 
101, Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America was fully constituted on August 29 
with the appointment of Mr. J. Howard 
Harman, Victoria, B:C. as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board. Messrs. Alan M. Russell and John 
Ross both of Vancouver, were appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. (Mr. John Ross is replacing 
Mr. R. K. Gervin who was not able to proceed 
as employees’ nominee.) 


Boards Established 


During August three Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted :— 

Concerning Perfect Circle Company Limited, 
Leaside, Ontario, and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2729. 

Concerning Sunshine Waterloo Company, 
Limited, Waterloo, Ontario and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 3292. 
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Concerning Auto Specialty Manufacturing 
Company (Canada), Limited, Windsor, On- 
tario, and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 
Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers 


Agreements 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful conclusion of negotiations and 
signing of an agreement :— 

Concerning Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
1288—R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, Ontario, and Local 819, 
International Union, Mines, Mill and Smelter 
Workers—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Top & Body Corpora- 
tion, Tilbury, Ontario, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO)—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Falconbridge Nickel Mu£nes, 
Falconbridge, Ontario, and Sudbury Mune, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union, Local 598— 
William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases:— 

Concerning Brown’s Bread Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, and Factory Bakers Union, Local 264 
—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Brown’s Bread Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, and Bakery Wagon Drivers Union, 
Local 847—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Island Coal Dock) Fort William, 
Ontario, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
& Station Employees—H. 8. Johnstone, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Concerning Carrier & Freres, Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and National Syndicate 
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of Transport & Other Workers—R. Trepanier, 


Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Consumers’ Co-operative Refin- 
eries Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, and Oil 
Workers Industrial Union, Local No. 1—H. S. 
Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Messrs. John T. Harrison & 
Sons Company, Limited, Owen Sound, and 
National Union of Furniture Workers, Local 
No. 1—Joseph Hutcheon, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Keenan Woodenware Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, and National Union 
of Woodworkers, Local No. 5—F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Marvens Limited, Moncton, 
N.B., and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local No. 302—H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer. | 

Concerning Mic-Mac Mines Limited, 
Noranda, P.Q., and Malartic Mine & Mill 
Worker’s Union, Local No. 696—L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning National Harbours Board (Cold 
Storage), Montreal, P.Q., and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees— 
B. Wilson, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning ‘Park Steamships ‘Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Division 159, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union—R. Trepanier, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Concerning Benedict Proctor Manufacturing 
Company, Trenton, Ontario, and International 
Jewellery: Workers’ Union, Local No. 44— 
H. Perkins, ‘Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Onward Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kitchener, Ontario, and International 
Association of Machinists, Local 1719— 
H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Seven Retail Stores, Glace Bay, 
N.S., Local No. 1, Wholesale, Retail and 
Distribution Workers’ Union—H. R. Petti- 
grove, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Robson Leather Company, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, and International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, Local 205— 
H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Sunshine Waterloo Company, 
Limited, Waterloo, Ontario, and International 
Association of Machinists, Local 1719—H. 
Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal and 
Roofing, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 3228, United 


Steelworkers of America 


On August 16 the Minister of Labour 
received the Reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation in the above case, a report being 
received from each of the three members. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. R. Macdonell, Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
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Messrs. L. J. Reyeraft, K.C., and George 
Stapleton, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s reports was as 
follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of Wartime Labour Regula- 
toons P.C. 1008 and of a dispute between 
Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Lid. and United Steel Workers of 
America, Local 3228. 


Hon. Humpurey Mrircuetzr, M_-P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you has investigated the above dispute and 
now has the honour of submitting its report. 

Upon convening in Winnipeg, the Board 
found a preliminary objection raised by the 
employer, viz., one of lack of jurisdiction on 
the part of the Board to deal with the 
matters in dispute between the parties. This 
preliminary objection was strenuously opposed 
by the employees as being without founda- 
tion. Written arguments were filed at the 
same time on other actual points in dispute, 
vilzZ., 

(1) Union shop; 

(2) Voluntary maintenance of membership; 

(3) Voluntary check off; and subsequently 

rebuttals were also filed. 

In regard to the objection as to the juris- 
diction, the Board unanimously feels that it 
has the authority and jurisdiction to hear 
these disputes for the reasons as set out more 
particularly in the Lasour Gazerre of January, 
1944, p. 51, re Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
dispute on p. 52. The provisions of the Act 
briefly are, the Minister may establish a 
Board if satisfied the provisions of the Act 
apply, and the Board once being established 
is deemed to be authorized by and to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
This Board, having been so established, it is 
not for us to enquire into or to dispute the 
discretion of the Minister. 

The actual points in dispute are:— 

(1) and (2) The Union shop and the 
voluntary maintenance 6f membership clauses. 
These two were dealt with very fully by both 
employer and employee but no particularly 
new argument was developed on either side. 
One point among others brought out by the 
Company was the fact this was a new union 
and that the employees who had worked for 
them for many years would be forced to join 
this union or be discharged. I feel without 
going unnecessarily further into the arguments 
on both sides, that the time has not yet 
arrived or that relationships have developed 
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to such an extent that these clauses should 
be included in the present agreement. 

(3) The question of voluntary check-off was 
also dealt with. The Union feels that this 
would be of assistance in allowing more time 
for the betterment of conditions and improve- 
ment of relationship generally between all 
parties. 

While not expressing any particular prefer- 
ence for closed or union shop or maintenance 
of membership, voluntary or otherwise, con- 
sidering all the facts laid before me, I believe 
that it is in the best interests of both 
employer and employee, under the circum- 
stances, to have a voluntary check-off clause 
in the agreement. It is appreciated, of course, 
that any recommendation by the Board is not 
binding upon either party. 

The Company has been in business for 
years. It would seem to have a reasonably 
good labour record but is naturally suspicious 
of anything which may appear to interfere 
with the management of its business, but at 
the same time, seems willing to meet the 
Union half way. The Union itself, being 
newly formed, is also not quite sure of its 
position and is in much the same position as 
the Company. 

Any agreement which is being completed 
now is good for one year. During that year 
the Company will be in a position to observe 
the workings of the Union, and vice versa, 
and with actual good will and a reasonable 
amount of give and take, the present 
suspicions on the part of both should 
evaporate, leaving relationships such that no 
dispute of any importance need arise during 
the coming years. 

I suggest the form of voluntary check-off 
clause should be approximately as follows: 


Sel 28 bi, smu ste iene ate ah , being an employee of 
ean oa ets NANA eel BL Mesh < gain ke Moechace oie woke DA 
member of local........ OL te. vais aac OE hee of 


America, hereby authorize and direct......... 
to deduct monthly on the first payday of each 
calendar month from ‘any earnings accumu- 
lated to my credit the sum of $.............. 
this being the amount of my monthly dues to 
NOCH Sato weed fol Ob athiGn ee. oe are ek of America. 

Iv dartherianthorizersrn yee ont ene to 
pay the amounts so deducted to the Financial 
Secretary of the Union, whose receipt therefor 
shall constitute a good and sufficient discharge 
LOW eaters «re for the amounts so deducted 
from my earnings. 

I reserve the right: to cancel this authoriza- 
tion at any time on 15 davs TOtiCe, Los. ™s con os 
and agree that if it is so cancelled it may not 
be again renewed until after the expiration of 
a further 15- day period.” 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. R. Macponett, 
Chairman Conciliation Board. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
August 7, 1945. 
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Report of George Stapleton, Member 


In the matter of Wartime Labour Regula- 
tions P.C. 1003 and of a dispute between 
Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Ltd. and United Steel Workers of America, 
Local 3228. 


Hon. Humpurey Mitcuetz, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you has investigated the above dispute and 
now has the honour of submitting its report. 

Upon convening in Winnipeg, the Board 
found a preliminary objection raised by the 
employer, viz., one of lack of jurisdiction on 
the part of the Board to deal with the 
matters in dispute between the parties. This 
preliminary objection was strenuously opposed 
by the employees as being without founda- 
tion. Written arguments were filed at the 
same time on other actual points in dispute, 
viz., 

(1) Union shop; 

(2) Voluntary maintenance of membership; 

(3) Voluntary check-off; and subsequently 

rebuttals were also filed. 


In regard to the objection as to the juris- 

diction, the Board unanimously feels that it 
had the authority and jurisdiction to hear 
these disputes, and acted accordingly. 
' These were dealt with very fully by both 
employer and employee and I disagree with 
other Board members that new argument was 
not developed on the above matters. 

The employer based his argument that this 
was a new Union and that the employees 
who had worked for them for many years 
would be forced to join this Union or be 
discharged. ‘This is the same position taken 
by the Board members. I cannot see this 
argument because—the Union presented evi- 
dence that it has been in existence prior to 
April 24, 1944 and was certified on June 7, 
1944. This establishes that the Union has 
been in existence and functioning for a period 
of a year or more. 

The employer did not present any evidence 
to the effect that the Union has worked any 
hardship cn the Company or was irresponsible 
Union during that time. 

As to the employees of long standing who 
would be forced to join the Union or be 
discharged, the employer presented no facts 
or records of how many if any were involved, 
and I am of the firm opinion that all trusted 
old employees are members of the Union if 
not the employer would have presented a 
much stronger case. 
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Exhibit B evidence filed with the Board 
established the fact that the employer at one 
stage of negotiations submitted to the Union 
a maintenance of union membership in a pro- 
posed employer agreement, and for no apparent 
reason in later negotiations this was with- 
drawn. This singular act by the employer to 
offer a union shop clause to the Union estab- 
lishes the fact that the Union was a respon- 
sible body and that the employer had some 
confidence in it and is contrary to argument 
later presented. 

Furthermore it is my firm conviction that 
the other Board members have not brought 
in a recommendation in line with the evidence 
presented by ‘both parties. My position is 
that the Union be granted a union shop and 
check-off and that the employer immediately 
recognize the fact -that the workers are 
entitled to such under our present Labour 
Code. 

- Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) GmorcE STAPLETON, 
Member of Conciliation Board. 


Report of L. J. Reycraft, Member 


In the matter of the Canadian Rogers Sheet 
Metal and Roofing Company, Limited, 
and Local 3228 United Steelworkers of 
America and the Warteme Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations. 


In this submission The Canadian Rogers 
Sheet Metal and Roofing Company, Limited, 
shall be referred to as “The Company” and 
the Local Union 3228 United Steelworkers of 
America shall be referred to as “The Union.” 

What this Board is asked to pass upon is 
confined to three items. Agreement, I under- 
stand, has been reached between the parties 
covering Rates of Wages, Conditions of Em- 
ployment, etc. 

The Union asks that there be included in the 
Agreement with the Company clauses provid- 
ing for a “Union Shop,” “Maintenance of 
Membership” and for a “Voluntary Check- 
off.” 

There is but little difference between a 
“Closed Shop” and a “Union Shop.” <A closed 
shop agreement is an agreement where the 
Employer agrees to hire only persons who are 
members of a Union, and requires them to 
maintain their Union membership as a condi- 
tion of employment. A Union Shop Agree- 
ment is an agreement where the Employer 
agrees that all persons who are employed must 
within a specified time, after being employed, 
become Union members and must remain 
members as a condition of employment. In a 
Closed Shop the employee must be a Union 
member before he is employed. In a Union 
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Shop he may be employed although he is not 
a Union member but he must become a 
member of a Union within some specified time 
after being employed. Thirty days is the time 
usually named within which the Employee 
must become a Union member. 

The Company in the case under considera- 
tion by this Board has been in business in 
Winnipeg for about 30 years. It employs 
approximately 58 men of whom about 31 will 
be affected by the matter under consideration. 
There are two or three other firms engaged in 
business similar to that of The Canadian 
Rogers Sheet Metal and Roofing Company 
that do a large amount of business and there 
are a great many small firms which have a 
small outturn. Until a short time ago the 
Company had no Union Wage Agreement. 
More recently, however, (I believe within the 
present year) an Agreement has been nego- 
tiated. An account of these negotiations is 
given in the brief submitted by Mr. March 
on behalf of the Union. 

It is submitted by the Union that the Com- 
pany should agree to sign an agreement in 
which there would be “Union Shop”, “Main- 
tenance of Membership” and “Voluntary 
Check-off” provisions because it is contended 
that the inclusion of such provisions would 
assist the Union to obtain a guarantee of 
security as to its continued existence and to 
insure regularity of income. 

In my judgment it may be fairly contended 
that the inclusion of these provisions might 
assist the Union in the ways suggested. I am 
not convinced, however, that that is any sound 
argument or reason why those provisions 
should be included. To include such provisions 
in a wage agreement gives a very free hand 
and very great control to Union officials. It 
may be of some advantage to the Union offi- 
cials to have these provisions inserted but it 
would be a decided disadvantage to the Com- 
pany. If the Union is a good thing, if its 
affairs are efficiently and reasonably managed, 
it should and will have a continued existence 
and if its finances are wisely and economically 
administered, a regularity of income may 
reasonably be expected. Should the Company 
be asked to agree to conditions which deal 
with the inner affairs of the Union, that have 
to do with its continuance and finances, even 
though it may be to its disadvantage and pos- 
sibly even to the disadvantage of the Employ- 
ees themselves? I repeat, if the Union is a 
good thing and if its affairs are well handled, 
it will continue. It should not, however, be 
walled about by this and that condition to en- 
able it to continue even though it proved to 
be a hindrance and a mistake. The Company 
should not be compelled to assist the Union in 
its work and endeavours and to contribute to 
the expense of the Union’s operations. 
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The second reason advanced by Mr. March 
is twofold. The provisions asked for should 
be included in the Wage Agreement because, 


(a) it is alleged that 1t would eliminate fric- 
tion and discord between Union and non- 
Union employees. 

(b) it would compel employees receiving the 
benefits of collective bargaining carried 
on by the Union to pay their proper 
share of the costs for benefits received. 


These contentions, if examined, in a large 
measure defeat themselves. The manner in 
which it is suggested friction could be elimin- 
ated and discord banished is to compel those 
who do not agree to either agree or get out. 
This is not an effective, wise, fair or democratic 
way ‘to deal with matters of this kind. 

The second part of clause 2 in the Union’s 
contention is to the effect that all persons 
should be compelled to join the Union because 
they may receive some benefits by so doing, 
and that if they receive some benefits they 
should be compelled to pay for same. The 
same idea of compulsion comes into this con- 
tention. In my judgment, to compel the 
Company to agree to “Union Shop”, “Main- 
tenance of Membership” and/or “Voluntary 
Check-off” clauses would be an attempt to 
remedy an alleged defect by creating a far 
greater one. 

The Union seeks the membership of its em- 
ployees to strengthen its position so that its 
objective may tbe successfully reached. It 
differs from other Associations of a similar 
nature in that it seeks to compel all those 
who may in some slight way be benefited to 
join. In addition it now seeks the Company’s 
active assistance in its program of coercion. 
The Union should be the guardian of its own 
security and the watch-dog of its own 
treasury. It is no secret what the purpose of 
the Union is in its unceasing endeavours to 
get these so-called Union Security clauses in 
these agreements. These clauses, with the 
others included in what are called Union Secur- 
ity provisions, place in the hands of Union 
officials a very great deal of power. They 
make the position of the Unions almost invul- 
nerable. 

The Closed Shop does not create productive 
efficiency. In my judgment the statement said 
to be made by a prominent Union Official that 
the inclusion of these provisions makes the 
position of the Unions invulnerable is true. 

It is further contended by the Union that 
the Company should be compelled to sign an 
agreement containing these clauses because it 
is alleged that it would permit the Union to 
devote its full time, energy and resources to 
fundamental problems of employer-employee 
relations by saving time spent on the collec- 
tion of dues and maintaining membership and 
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also by allaying the feeling of members of the 
Union, that until the Company recognizes 
Union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment, the Union must still struggle for exis- 
tence, which feeling has in some cases led to 
periodic, and frequently unnecessary, demands 
upon employer in order to prove a Union’s 
strength to non-members. 

The Union has abundance of time, energy 
and resources to give to what is called funda- 
mental problems of Employer-Employee rela- 
tions. It is contended that time would be 
saved by having someone else go to the trouble, 
expense and use of his time to do the Union’s 
work of collection of dues. If it is in the 
interests of anybody to maintain membership, 
I assume it is in the interests of the Unions; 
membership should not be obtained by com- 
pulsion. If membership should be maintained 
by the Union, it should be maintained by 
continuing to prove its worth and only then. 
It is not or will not be in the interests of 
either party to have membership maintained 
on any other basis. 

There may be some members of the Union 
who, unless the club of compulsion is handed 
to them, fear their Union will struggle for 
existence. In all probability there are others, 
in addition to very many of the public, who 
are equally anxious that none of the provisions 
requested should be granted. I cannot accept 
this contention at its face value. Surely we 
all know the purpose of the application to 
have these clauses included in this Wage 
Agreement. 

It is further contended that the introduction 
of “Union Shop”, “Maintenance of Member- 
ship” and “Voluntary Check-off” provisions 
would assure employees that the Company is 
impartial as between Union and non-Union 
men. In my judgment, it would do no such 
thing. The man who is in favour with his em- 
ployer is the man who is efficient and inter- 
ested in his work. The question of whether he 
is a Union or non-Union man is not a factor. 

The Company feels that it is entitled to 
assure itself that, if it is necessary for it to 
deal with its employees through a union local, 
such union is responsible and led by men of 
integrity, experience and ability. Normally 
this situation can only develop over a period 
of time to the extent that it is necessary to 
establish a feeling of confidence in the union. 
This right will be lost if the “Check-off” fol- 
lowed by the Union Shop is forced upon the 
Company. A combination of the “Check-off” 
and “Maintenance of Membership” and/or the 
Union Shop leads to union self-perpetuation. 
Once the leaders have established that set-up 
they may continue to control industry, no 
matter how unreasonable or harmful such 
leadership may become. The employer has no 
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means whatever of remedying the situation, 
and it along with other employers is faced 
with a complete domination of industrial rela- 
tions by the union which achieves its ultimate 
objective in the way of “Union Security.” 

Under our existing laws the unions have no 
financial responsibility nor corporate existence, 
and it would be comparatively easy for an ir- 
responsible union to cause irreparable damage 
to an employer without any possibility of re- 
course from the union. The Company feels 
that power without responsibility is too danger- 
ous to justify the placing in the hands of a 
union such a potent weapon as the “Union 
Shop”, “Check-off”? and “Maintenance of 
Membership” provisions. We are informed 
that in no’case is any competitor of the Com- 
pany in Greater Winnipeg operating under an 
agreement containing the “Union Shop”, 
“Check-off” and/or “Maintenance of Mem- 
bership” provisions. There are a number 
of men who have worked for the Company 
for many years; some are opposed to the sug- 
gested Union Shop; some feel strongly about 
the matter. They are most valuable men; 
they could resign and find employment in their 
line elsewhere. The Company would be in- 
convenienced and suffer loss thereby. 

The only conclusion at which I can arrive 
is that ihe Company should not in any way 
be compelled to insert in an agreement with 
its employees or their representatives the terms 
or provisions known as “Union Shop”, “Check- 
off” and/or “Maintenance of Membership” 
provisions. I will put my reasons for so decid- 
ing (even if there is some repetition in doing 
so) briefly and consecutively. 

_. (a) The Union has made no submission that 
in my judgment forms any sound reason why its 
request should be granted. 

(b) It would be a mistake for the Union, 
for the Company, and for the nation generally 
to force the inclusion of the suggested condi- 
tions in any agreement between the Company 
and the Union or between the Company and its 
Employees. Labour Organizations should be 
strong and should carry on their business in an 
efficient manner. This should be done without 
forcing unwilling members into Unions. The 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell has said as follows: 
“T do not believe in compulsory co-operation. 
This is fundamental and I cannot change my 
ground on that.” 

(c) Labour Organizations must prove their 
worth. To compel any employee to join a Union, 
whether it is efficient or not, is wrong in prin- 
ciple and in practice. It would be just as fair 
and logical to compel men to join some church 
and contribute to its support. Membership in 
a church it may well be contended is good for 
the member and for the community. The Union 
should be willing to be judged by its ‘accom- 
plishments and not seek to further its ends by 
coercion. 

(d) An industry or a business under “Union 
Shop”, “Maintenance of Membership” and/or 
“Check-off” agreement is a law unto itself. The 
Employer cannot dismiss an Employee without 
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cause. The Union can discharge a man from 
the Union to which he may belong for many 
reasons which have no relation to the employer 
or to his business. In such ‘a case the one 
time employee is out of work and unless he can 
find some non-union firm that can give him 
employment he is without work and without 
hope of getting work. 

(e) Friction and discord are not eliminated 
by coercion or by subversive measures. It is 
absolutely necessary that there should be the 
opportunity for criticism and for suggestions. 
The Union is seeking to destroy this opportunity. 

(f) There is no other shop manufacturing 
the same or similar products in Greater Win- 
nipeg which is operating under a “Union Shop”, 
“Maintenance of Membership” and/or “Check- 
off” agreement. 

(g) Every employee should have liberty of 
choice in his Union affiliations, if any, without 
compulsion from anyone. 

(h) I am convinced that Union or Closed 
Shops have not contributed to harmony in local 
industries. 

(4) Union Shops do not increase plant effi- 
ciency or increase production, but the contrary 
is the case. 

(j) The argument of the Union that the will 
of the majority should rule implies under their 
proposal that the rights of the minority should 
be eliminated. 


It has been contended by Mr. Laidlaw, on 
behalf of the Company, that this Board has 
no jurisdiction to make any recommendations 
on the issues of Union Shop, Maintenance of 
Membership and Check-off provisions. He 
contends that these matters do not come 
within the meaning of the words “other work- 
ing conditions” and refers to section 2 (1) (d) 
of The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
and contends that the words “other working 
conditions” are not broad enough to include 
matters which do not relate wholly and exclu- 
sively to the relationship of employer and 
employee. 

I have considered the contention as fully 
as I can and am of the opinion that were it 
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not for the decision of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited (Lazour 
GazeTts of January 1944, page 52) and the 
reasons given therein, I would be inclined to 
give effect to Mr. Laidlaw’s contention. The 
Minister of Labour is satisfied that the pro- 
visions of the Act apply. The Board is there- 
fore the creature of the Minister and we 
should not attempt to review his decision. 

I have had the advantage of seeing the 
draft report of the Chairman of the Board. 
It indicates that he is of the opinion that the 
Union’s demand or application for a “Union 
Shop” and for “Maintenance of Membership” 
conditions or provisions in the Agreement 
being negotiated by or on behalf of the Em- 
ployer and Employees should not be granted. 
He however is of the opinion that the “Check- 
off”? provision asked for by the Employees or 
the Union should be granted and made a 
provision of the Agreement between the 
parties. 

For the reasons given by the Chairman in 
his report and for other reasons which I have 
mentioned, I agree with the Chairman’s con- 
clusions so far as the “Union Shop” and 
“Maintenance of Membership” provisions are 
concerned. 

With great respect, however, I am unable 
to agree with him in the conclusion at which 
he has arrived so far as the “Check-off” pro- 
vision is concerned, and submit it should not 
be forced on the Company. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) L. J. Reycrart, 
Member of Conciliation Board. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
7th August, 1945. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Frost and Wood Co., Ltd., Plant 
No. 1, Smiths Falls, Ont., and Local 3140, United 


Steelworkers of America 


On August 9 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. D. P. Cruikshank and 
Henry L. Cartwright, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C’. 10038, and in the 
Matter of a Dispute Between Frost & 
Wood Co., Ltd., Plant No. 1, Smiths Falls, 
Ontario (Employer) and: United Steel- - 
workers of America, Local 3140, (Em- 
ployees). 

Te 

The Honourable HumpHrey MIrTcHELL, 

‘Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

The undersigned, being the members of the 

Board of Conciliation established on the 7th 
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day of July, 1945, have the honour to report #by covenanting to notify the Company man- 


as follows:— 

On the 24th day of March, 1944, the Frost 
& Wood Co., Ltd., which in peacetime manu- 
factures farm implements and in wartime has 
extended its manufacturing activities in accord- 
ance with the country’s needs, entered into an 
agreement with United Steelworkers of 
America, C.1.0., Local 3140. The Company 
has for over one hundred years been engaged 
in business in Smiths Falls, Ontario. The 
agreement referred to above represents its 
first relationship with any union, national or 
international. 


In the plant covered by the said agreement, 
there are approximately 608 employees, of 
whom 566 are covered by the agreement. Of 
the 566 so covered, approximately 425 are 
members of the Union in good standing. 

It is the opinion of the Board that although 
there may have been some minor infractions 
of the agreement and some slight asperities 
arising from its enforcement, the relations 
between the Company and the Union have 
hitherto reflected credit upon them both. 

The disagreement, with which the Board 
was asked to deal, dealt with the refusal of 
the employees’ request for a Union Shop and 
a Check-off for Union dues. Apart from these 
two items in dispute, it is understood that the 
other clauses of the existing agreement have 
worked satisfactorily and that both parties 
wish their continuance. 

After hearing arguments on both sides, the 
Board is unanimously of the opinion that the 
request for the Union Shop should not be 
granted. The Chairman and the nominee of 
the employees on the Board are of the opinion 
that, after further experience in mutual rela- 
tionship between the Company and the Union, 
and provided that a very substantial majority 
of the employees seek and maintain Union 
membership, the matter deserves further con- 
sideration at some future time. This ex- 
pression of opinion in no way binds the 
nominee of the employer on the Board. 


With reference to the Check-off, the Union 
had offered to pay all costs of the procedure 
provided that the Company was willing to 
deduct and pay to the Union all Union dues, 
certified by the Union secretary. After dis- 
cussion, the Company generously agreed to 
allow the Check-off and to bear the cost itself. 
It did express anxiety, however, that the em- 
ployee might still retain his right of revoking 
the authorization by withdrawing from Union 
membership if he so desired. It is this Union’s 
practice to allow withdrawal of membership 
within the period of any agreement. The 
Union has agreed to the Company’s stipulation 
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id agement immediately upon the communica- 
‘tion to it by any Union member of his or 


her desire to withdraw from membership in 
the Union. This will operate as a revocation 
of Check-off. The Check-off provisions should 
fix a date, presumably the fifteenth of the 
month, and should provide that the authoriza- 
tion shall not continue beyond the termina- 
tion of any contract, or termination of employ- 
ment, or upon promotion or transfer of the 
employee into a job not covered by the terms 
of any existing agreement, or in the event 
of resignation or expulsion from the Union, 
of which the Union covenants to advise the 
employer. 

The Board therefore recommends that the 
existing agreement. be amended by the addi- 
tion of a clause providing for a Check-off for 
Union dues in the broad terms outlined above. 

One other clause in the existing agreement 
came up for discussion. By Clause 2 of 
Article 1, the present agreement provides as 
follows :— 


The Company recognizes and will not inter- 
fere with the right of its employees to become 
members of the Union, and will not dis- 
criminate against, interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees because of membership in 
the Union. The Union agrees not to intimi- 
date or coerce employees into membership 
and also not to solicit membership on Com-- 
pany’s premises or collect dues on Company 
time. 


It was admitted by the Union that there had 
been some breach by it of the obligation con- 
tained in the last sentence of this clause. It 
was agreed between the parties to the dispute 
that in the future the Union should have a 
right to solicit membership on the Company’s 
premises during meal hours, etc., but not on 
Company time. The clause will now read as 
follows :— 

The Company recognizes and will not inter- 
fere with the right of its employees to become 
members of the Union, and will not dis- 
criminate against, interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees because of membership in 
the Union. The Union agrees not to intimi- 
date or coerce employees into membership 
and also not to solicit membership or collect 
dues on Company time. 


As an indication of goodwill, the Company 
also spontaneously agreed to refund to the 
Union, their agreed share of the cost of train- 
ing one of the employees for special work in 
which both had been interested. i 

The Board was advised that the above 
recommendations and findings were acceptable 
to the Company and would be recommended 
by the men’s representatives to their Union. 
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The Board wished to conclude by recording 
its appreciation of the admirable spirit in 
which the representatives of the men and the 
Company met together and its belief that both 
parties will continue in cordiality and mutual 
respect to observe the agreement which will 
govern their future relationship. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Guelph Stove Co., 
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Respectfully submitted this 31st day of 
July, 1945. 


(Sgd.) D. P. CruicksHAanxK 

(Sgd.) Henry L. Carrwricut 

(Sgd.) Lronarp W. BrockIncron 
Chairman 


Ltd., Guelph, 


Ont., and Local 3305, United Steelworkers of America 


On August 14 the Minister of Labour re- 
2xelved the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion in the above case. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. E. Macaulay Dillon. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. E. Macaulay 
Dillon and Fred Dowling, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C’. 1003, and Guelph Stove Company, 
Guelph, Ont. and Local 3305, United Steel- 
workers of America. 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute has completed 
its sittings and now submits its report. 

The Union was represented at the various 
sittings by Mr. W. Sefton and Mr. C. H. 
Pinson, International Representatives “0 SNE: 
W. F. C. Kidd, Research Director; Mr. M. 
Fox, President of the Local and Mr. J. Jeffery, 
a member of the Local. The Company repre- 
sentatives were Mr. J. C. Adams, K.C., 
Counsel; Mr. F. A. Simpson, Manager, and 
Mr. R. H. Glendennan, Supervisor. 

Only one question was dealt with in the 
representations made to the Board, namely, 
the request of the Union for a security clause 
providing for maintenance of membership and 
a check-off clause, which were not acceptable 
to the Company. 

The Board regrets to report that efforts to 
conciliate the dispute did not prove successful. 
Unfortunately these efforts, in the opinion of 
the majority of the Board, were not furthered 
by the attitude of Mr. Macaulay Dillon, the 
employer’s nominee on the Board, who stated 


frankly at the outset that he would under no 
circumstances join in any recommendation 
unless it were acceptable to the Company 
We do not doubt that this attitude was well 
understood by the Company officials, who 
throughout maintained an attitude that could 
only be described as uncompromising, refusing 
to consider any form of union security, how- 
ever slight. Mr. Dillon having persisted in 
his attitude, it is left for the remainder of the 
Board to deal with the matter in dispute. 

The principal reason given by the Company 
for their attitude was that they had had most 
satisfactory relations over many years with the 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union, which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour. The Company admitted 
that this Union had 100 per cent membership 
of its foundry workers, who constitute a 
Separate group of employees. The Company 
felt itself unable to grant privileges not sought 
after by this Union to the United Steelworkers 
of America. 


To this the Union replied that, at least in 
effect, the Moulders Union have a Union Shop 
and do not need any further security. They 
also pointed out that in a recent representative 
vote 185 votes were cast for the Steelworkers, 
against 27 for the Moulders, who had agreed 
to admit all workers in the plant-into their 
ranks. 


In view of the overwhelming majority 
obtained by the Steelworkers in their group, 
the Board does not feel that the objections 
of the Moulders should influence the Com- 
pany in its dealings with the Steelworkers, 
who, as a matter of fact, represent a much 
larger group of employees, who have a right 
to choose their own bargaining agent. 

Mr. Dowling, a Member of the Boards, feels 
that the Union has made out a good case 
for a maintenance of membership clause. The 
Chairman agrees that some form of security 
should in all fairness be granted, but feels 
that regard should be had for the fact that 
the Union has been active in the plant a 
comparatively short time and is negotiating 
its first agreement with the Company. How- 
ever, in the interest of unanimity, and in the 
sincere hope that it may be acceptable, the 
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Board recommends that the following clause 
be inserted in the agreement: 


Upon presentation of proper authorization 
from the employee, the Company agrees to 
deduct $1.00 each month from his earnings 
as Union dues during the duration of this 
agreement, such monies to be _ remitted 
monthly to the Financial Secretary of the 
Local Union. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this llth day of August, 
1945. 


(Sgd.) Ian M. Macpone yt, | 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) F. W. Dow tina, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


Minority Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Regulations, P.C. 10038, 
and Guelph Stove Co. Guelph, Ont., and 
Local 3305, United Steel Workers of 
America. 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Toronto, August 9th, 1945. 
Sir: 


This is a Minority Report. 


The dispute was referred to this Board of 
Conciliation consisting of the undersigned as 
nominee of the employer, Mr. Fred Dowling 
as nominee of the Union and His Honour 
Judge Ian M. Macdonell as Chairman. When 
the Board was convened, it appeared from 
the report of the Conciliation Officer, Mr. 
H. Perkins, that the matters at issue between 
the parties were maintenance of membership 
and a dues check-off. However, during the 
course of the proceedings both Mr. Sefton and 
Mr. Pinson, (who represented the Union on 
different occasions) intimated that the Union 
would be satisfied with a dues check-off only. 
The Company, on the other hand, made it 
perfectly clear that they neither could nor 
would agree to a check-off, for reasons which 
were to my mind quite adequate, and which 
I will deal with hereunder. 

At the conclusion of the hearings with the 
parties, the Board continued in session and I 
was then informed by the Chairman, that 
unless I could agree to “some mild form of 
check-off”, there would be no possibility of 
a unanimous report being made by this Board, 
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and that the remaining members of the Board 
would formulate their report, and make such 
recommendations in respect to the matters at 
issue, as they might subsequently agree upon. 
As a consequence, I am unaware at the mo- 
ment of writing how far the majority recom- 
mendations go nor have 1 any knowledge of 
the precise verbiage employed. 

The Company already has a collective bar- 
jwaining agreement with the International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers Union re- 
presenting. approximately 100 of its employees 
engaged in foundry and polishing operations 
and who are excluded from the bargaining 
unit represented by the Steelworkers Union. 
This latter Union represents the remaining 
200 or so employees and has done so only 
since December, 1944. The Company’s rela- 
tions with the Moulders Union have extended 
over a period of 40 years, and the Company 
has never granted check-off, or maintenance 
of membership, or any other element of the 
so called Union Secunty to the Moulders 
Union. The Company’s current agreement 
with the Moulders Union is signed and in 
operation, and relations thereunder are har- 
monious and satisfactory to both parties. 


The present negotiations with the Steel- 
workers Union are preliminary to the first 
agreement with that Union with which the 
Company has had no previous experience. The 
Company is extremely anxious not to do 
anything which would tend to cause friction 
in its plant between the two Unions, and 
urged most strongly on the Board, that to 
grant a check-off or maintenance of member- 
ship to the new Union after refusing it to the 
old one would not only be unfair, but would 
in all probability promote industrial unrest 
rather than peace. These are two very cogent 
reasons against the granting of maintenance 
of membership or a check-off in this particular 
case. They lead me to the inevitable con- 
clusion, apart from other reasons put forward 
by the Company, that no provisions whatever 
in respect to these two matters should be 
recommended by this Board. 

The agreement is ready to be signed (but 
for these two matters) and it includes all 
the provisions as to wages, hours and condi- 
tions of employment, on which the parties are 
agreed. It was presented to the Union for 
signature on April 23, 1944. Accordingly I 
recommend that the parties sign this agree- 
ment forthwith. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd) E. Macautay Ditton, 
Member of the Board. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between John Inglis Co., Ltd. (Ordnance 
Division), Toronto, and Local 2900, United Steelworkers of America 


On August 21 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
which dealt with the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. E. Macaulay 
Dillon and Herbert Orliffe, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003 and a dispute 
between John Inglis Company Limited 
(Ordnance) Toronto, Ontario, (Employer), 
and Local 2900 United Steel Workers of 
America, (imployees). 


To: The Honourable 
Tue MINISTER ofr Lapour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The undersigned Chairman and Members of 
the Board of Conciliation established by you 
in this matter report as follows: 

' The Board having first held a preliminary 
meeting subsequently met with the parties on 
August 10. 


The Company was represented by Mr. Clif- 
ford Adams, counsel, and Mr. W. H. Dickie, 
Industrial Relations Manager. The employees 
were represented by Mr. W. Sefton, Inter- 
national Representative; Mr. H. McMullen, 
Financial Secretary of the Local Union; Mr. 
John Brodie, President of the Local Union and 
Mr. W. Crawford, member of the Negotiating 
Committee. 


There were two matters in dispute between 
the parties, namely request by the Union for a 
union shop clause and a similar request for 
a check-off of union dues. 


After some discussion with the parties in 
which it appeared hopeful that an agreement 
could be reached on these two matters the 
meeting adjourned to enable the parties to 
further discuss them. 


Your Board is happy to report that it has 
now been advised by both parties that these 
matters have been satisfactorily settled. 


Dated August 20, 1945. 


(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Macautay Dit1on, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Hersert OruIFFE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between York Knitting Mills, Ltd. (Knitting 
Divn.), Toronto, and Local No. 4, National Union of Textile Workers. 


On August 7 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation which 
was established to deal with the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; 
Messrs. E. Macaulay Dillon, K.C., and Law- 
rence Sefton, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C.1003, and York Knitting Mills, Lid. 
(Knetting Division), Toronto and National 
Union of Textile Workers, Local No. 4. 


To The Honourable HumpHrey MirTcHet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sirs 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute first met the 


parties on July 18, 1945. The Company was 
there represented by Messrs. R. Presgrave 
and E. A. Black. The Union was represented 
by Mr. Arthur Williams and R. Hinde, J. 
Bellis, U. Nichols, M. Mitchell and W. Smith. 
An agreement was signed between the Com- 
pany and the Union in September, 1942, and 
ran to June, 1943, when it was renewed and 
remained in operation till June, 1944. The 
Union in 1944 sought some alterations in the 
terms of the agreement, and negotiations con- 
tinued to the present. In these negotiations 
agreement was reached on all matters except 
the claim of the Union for a union shop or 
maintenance of membership clause and a union 
dues check-off. These were, therefore, the 
issues before the present Board of Concilia- 
tion. 


The representatives of the Union presented 
argument before the Board that the absence of 
union security provisions in the agreement led 
to a small minority of members leaving the 
Union and to friction between them and 
Union members. It was emphasized, however, 
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that the relations between the Union and the 
Company were excellent. The Company on its 
part was interested in removing friction be- 
tween its employees, but was unwilling to use 
compulsion in making employees remain mem- 
bers of the Union. The Board discussed these 
issues with the parties, and in these discussions 
the representatives of the Company agreed 
that the Company would accept a voluntary 
type of check-off, but remained opposed to any 
type of compulsory maintenance of member- 
ship. Some attempt was made to obtain agree- 
ment on a maintenance of membership clause 
that would leave out the usual compulsory 
features, while it emphasized the moral obliga- 
tion of Union members to retain membership, 


but difficulty was encountered in framing such 


a clause agreeable to both parties. 

The Board has carefully considered the dis- 
agreement between the parties, and it believes 
that the clause likely to win most agreement 
would be one that required a voluntary check- 
off of union dues for the duration of the col- 
lective bargaining contract. Such a clause 
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would not merely guarantee the check-off, but 
would also provide some security for the Union, 
although it would not provide complete union 
security. Where such a clause is operative, 
members of the union are not compelled to 
remain members as a condition of their em- 
ployment, but, as long as they are members and 
once they have given permission to the com- 
pany, their union dues are deducted and paid: 
to the union secretary for the duration of the 
agreement. The Board is convinced that such 
a clause provides the most workable com- 
promise and embraces the largest area of agree- 
ment. » The Board has been impressed by the 
sincerity and good will revealed on both sides 
in these negotiations, and recommends that the 
parties sign an agreement at an early date on 
the lines suggested above. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, this 4th day of August, 1945. 


(Sgd.) ALexXANDER Brapy 
(Sgd.) E. Macaunay Ditton, 
(Sgd.) L. Serron. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and 


Machine Workers of America 


During the month of July the Minister of 
Labour received the Supplementary Reports of 
the Board of Conciliation in the above matter, 
a Supplementary Minority Report being sub- 
mitted by Mr. Murton Seymour. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. Murton A. Seymour, 
K.C., and Harvey G. Forster, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
supplementary minority report was as follows: 


Supplementary Report 


Re: Wartume Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C, 1003, and Joseph Stokes Rubber Com- 
pany, Welland, Ontario, and the Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Local 628. 


Tox 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHe t,t, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir, 
This is the second report of the Board of 
Conciliation in this case. It is presented be- 


cause of a former misunderstanding that the 
two parties in their bargaining had reached 
agreement on the question of the top seniority 
of shop stewards within their departments. 
But they are not in agreement on this matter. 
The union asks for essentially the clause that 
was in the former agreement between the 
Stokes Rubber Company and the union, signed 
on May 22, 1943. The pertinent clause in that 
agreement read: “Shop stewards as designated 
by the union upon an agreement with the 
Company as to number and plant section or 
department, shall be recognized as possessing 
top seniority in their particular department or 
section for the term of their office”. 

The Company is opposed to the re-inclusion 
of such a clause on the ground that it means 
a form of discrimination in favour of some 
employees against others and that discrimina- 
tion in favour of union members runs counter 


The Board of Conciliation met the parties 
and sought to obtain agreement on a suitable 
provision, but was unsuccessful in doing so. 
Tt, therefore, recommends that the clause in 
the former agreement quoted above be re- 
tained in the new agreement. Preferential 
seniority for shop stewards is reasonable in 
view of the important role that they play in 
implementing the terms of the agreement, par- 
ticularly in regard to the grievances of em- 
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ployees. The steward usually has the respon- 
sibility of taking up grievances first with the 
foreman. Top or preferential seniority is a 
compensation for the responsibility carried. 
Also it is much in the interest of the Company 
as well as the union that men with this 
responsibility should have a fair security of 
employment within their respective depart- 
ments. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated in Toronto on this 29th day of June, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 


(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster. 


Supplementary Minority Report 


St. Catharines, Ontario, 
25th July, 1945. 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Company Limited, Welland, Ontaro, 
and the Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 623. 


The Honourable HumpHrREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir: 


I have received a copy of the second report 
of the Board of Conciliation filed by the 
Chairman, Professor Alexander Brady, and 
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Dr. G. Harvey Forster, from which I dissent. 

The Company is opposed to the re-inclusion 
of a clause providing for top seniority of shop 
stewards within their Departments not only 
on the ground that it means a form of 
discrimination in favour of some employees 
as against others, but also on the ground that 
the Company is a custom manufacturer and 
the number of employees in each of the 
Departments varies directly with the orders 
the Company receives for the particular type 
of product manufactured in each Department, 
so that while a Department may be fairly 
largely staffed at any one time, within a short 
period it might have but a small number of 
employees because of lack of orders for that 
particular Department. 

I am of the opinion that the question of 
union security, as reflected in the Union’s 
demand for top seniority for shop stewards, 
is not a matter which is within the compe- 
tence of a Board of Conciliation under P.C. 
1003, and I therefore find it necessary to 
dissent from the majority of the Board on 
both grounds, namely, because of the objec- 
tions of the Company, which, in the circum- 
stances of this Company, I consider sound 
and reasonable, and secondly, because I do 
not think the Board has the jurisdiction to 
make any finding whatsoever on a matter of 
purely union security. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) M. A. Seymour. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
August, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 16 industrial disputes 
during the month of August, involving 8,728 
work-people employed in 50 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, twelve were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 4 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
July 31 and received further attention in 
August These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
They were thus distinct from and in addition 
to the conciliation proceedings described on 
previous pages, which developed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 


ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The ter- 
ritory of the two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close col- 
laboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, 
N.S., represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of the Industrial Relations and staff are situ- 
ated in Ottawa. 
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Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. Verbally accepted 
agreements are so indicated. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Metal Mining 


Firn Firon, Maniropa—-Hupson Bay MINING 
AND SMELTING Co. AND THE FiIn FLon 
Base Metau Workers’ FrperaL UNION 
No. 172, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists, Locat 1848, INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Loca, B-1405, INTERNATIONAL BrotHEr- 
HOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, [RON SHIPBUILDERS 
AND Hevrers, Loca, 451, Unrrep Brotusr- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL 
1614, AND THE BROTHERHOOD or PAINTERS, 
Decorators AND Paper Hancsrs, Locan 
1497. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 1945, 
to April 18, 1946. Parties to meet re renewal or 
change. The company recognizes the unions as 
the exclusive representative for collective bar- 
gaining for the employees. The unions agree not 
to use any measures to compel a man to join 
their particular union that might cause friction. 
There shall be no discrimination against any 
employee because of union membership or 
activity. Check-off: Company will deduct and 
pay over to the union the union dues of em- 
ployees who authorize them. 


Hours: 8-hour day, 6-day week. Overtime and 
all work on legal holidays is payable at time and 
one-half. Wages: The company, subject to the 
decisions of the National War Labour Board, 
agrees to continue the present established wage 
schedule. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


CHATHAM, OntTaRio— Lipsy, McNeEILL AND 
Lipsy or Canapa Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
America, Loca 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1945, 
to February 28, 1946, and thereafter subject to 
2 months’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for all hourly paid employees of its Chatham 
canning plant. All employees who, fifteen days 
after the execution of this agreement, are mem- 
bers of the union and those who may thereafter 
become members shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, remain members. Check-off: the company 
will deduct a specified amount each month from 
the pay of all union members and pay it to the - 
union. Hours and overtime provisions are sub- 
ject to approval of the War Labour Board. 

Hours and overtime: except for necessary 
work, the normal weekly hours will as far as 
possible be completed in 5 days. Time and one- 
half for all hours in excess of 10 hours in any 
one day or 48 hours in any one week, and for 
all work on Sunday except for regular shift 
operations. A 4-week period for the canning of 
peas and a 6-week period for tomatoes and corn 
shall be unrestricted as to hours and no over- 
time rates will be paid. If new seasonal prod- 
ucts are added, they also may be exempt for a 
period to be mutually agreed upon. Time and 
one-half for work on seven specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for regular em- 
ployees—men 50 cents for first 30 days, 524 cents 
for second 30 days and 55 cents thereafter; 
women 35 cents for first 30 days, 374 cents for 
second thirty days and 40 cents thereafter; for 
seasonal employees—men 50 cents, women 35 
cents. For night shift a premium of 3:cents per 
hour for all hours between 6 p.m. and 6 am. 
Vacation for employees in continuous service: 
one week ner year after one year and less than 
five years’ service: two weeks thereafter until 
female employees have completed 15 years’ ser- 
vice and male employees 20 years’ service; three 
weeks thereafter. Provision is made for senior- 
ity rights and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


Loncugeur, (NEAR MontrEAL), QuEBEC.—FaIrR- 
crAFT INDUSTRIES LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL 
Association oF Macuinists, District: 82. 

Agreement, covering hourly paid employees in 


the manufacture of prefabricated houses, is to 
be in effect from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, 
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and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The company recognizes the duly elected 
shop committee of the union as the sole bargain- 
ing agency as long as the union represents a 
majority of employees. No discrimination on 
account of union activities which are not carried 
on during working hours except as specifically 
permitted. 

Hours: daily hours are to be mutually 
arranged, but the standard working week is 48 
hours. If the plant is placed on a_ 3-shift 
operating schedule, the first and second shifts 
will be 8 hours and the third shift 64 hours 
and a lunch period of 4 hour allowed on each 
shift. Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
after standard working hours until 12 hours 
have been worked, after which double time will 
be paid; double time for all work on Sundays 


and eight specified holidays unless employee 


takes another day off in the same pay week. 

Hourly wage rates (subject to the approval 
of the Regional War Labour Board): lumber 
scaler 90 cents to $1.10, journeymen sheet metal 
worker, electrician and carpenter 90 cents to $1, 
journeymen plumber 95 cents to $1.05, wood 
mill operators 65 to 85 cents, inspectors 65 to 
88 cents, paint sprayer 70 to 77 cents; assembly 
workers—pipe 70 to 77 cents, wood 60 to me 
cents, metal 60 to 69 cents, unskilled Jabourers 
55 to 59 cents, helpers 50 to 54 cents. All em- 
ployees working on shifts other than the regular 
day shift to be paid 5 cents per hour extra. 
Leading hands are paid 5 cents per hour extra. 
Vacation: vacations with pay are granted, the 
plan to be agreed upon between the manage- 
ment and the shop committee. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways and Local Bus Lines 


Barris CotumsBtA—BritisH CoLtumsBia Exec- 
TRIc RaiLway Co., Lrp. AND AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELectric RAILwAy 
AND Moror Coach EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locats 101 (VANcouvER), 134 (NEw West- 
MINSTER) AND 109 (VicToRIA). ” 


General 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1945, 
to February 28, 1946, and thereafter subject to 
two months’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union and will not discriminate against any 
employee because of his connection with it. All 
employees affected by this agreement shall 
within one month of hiring, become and_remain 
members of the union. Vacation: 2 weeks with 
pay to employees with one year’s service or 
more. Concessions: employees to have free 
transportation on lines of the company and a 
limited number of passes for their dependents, 
as well as reduced prices for gas and electric 
light service. Holidays: there are eight recog- 
nized holidays. Promotions are governed by 
proficiency and seniority. 


City and Suburban Lines: Motormen, 
Conductors, One Man Car and 
Bus Operators 
Hours: 8 hours to constitute a day’s work, as 


far as possible, but overtime is payable only 
after 82 hours. As far as possible runs are to 
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be completed within the following periods: 50 
per cent of runs within 9 hours, an additional 
10 per cent within 94 hours, 20 per cent within 


10 hours, 10 per cent within 11 hours and the 


remaining 10 per cent within 12 hours. On all 
runs not completed within 10 hours, 20 cents 
per hour extra will be paid after 10 hours from 
commencement of first shift. Overtime on day 
runs after scheduled time, at time and one-half 
to 12 midnight on day runs, 2 a.m. on night 
runs, 11 hours on others, and double time there- 
after. Those on regular runs to be allowed 
every sixth day off and if called to work on 
their sixth day, will be paid at time and one 
half. Work on Sundays at: time and one-quarter ; 
work on holidays at time and one-half. New 
running sheets shall be posted and signed up 
every two months, the union representatives to 
co-operate in making up these sheets. Uniforms: 
the company to pay one-half the cost of the 
required uniforms, 

Hourly wage rates: motormen and conductors, 
734 cents during first six months, 763 cents 
during second six months and 79 cents there- 
after; one man car operators and motorbus 
operators 85 cents; motormen and conductors 
in work train service, 2 cents per hour extra. 


Interurban Lines 


Running sheets for passenger and freight ser- 
vice will be posted every two months, and men 
will sign for runs they desire in order of 
seniority. The minimum crew for each type of 
train is specified. Hours: 8 hours is a basic 
day, with overtime payable after 84 hours; 5 
days off per month. Overtime at time and one- 
half up to 16 hours and double time thereafter; 
work on “day off” at time and one-half. Work 
on Sundays at time and one-quarter; work on 
holidays at time and one-half. 

Hourly wage rates: passenger motormen and 
conductors from 744 cents during first six months 
to 81 cents after one year; freight motormen 
and conductors from 77 cents during first six 
months to 834 cents after one year; passenger 
brakemen from 723 cents during first six months 
to 78 cents after one year; freight brakemen 79 
cents, trolleymen 77 cents. 


Shop and Barn Departments 


Hours for shop and barn employees and freight 
car repair department: 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44-hour week; for night men, 8-hour 
shifts with } hour off for lunch, 6 nights per 
week, Overtime is payable at time and _one- 
half for first 5 hours and double time there- 
after; time and one-half for work on Sundays, 
holidays and Saturday afternoon. Apprentices 
to serve four years. 

Hourly wage rates for shop and barn: motor 
car repairers 764 cents to 854 cents; helpers 
(blacksmiths’, carpenters’, machinists’, arma- 
ture winders’), sawyers, 72 cents to 774 cents; 
barn janitors and car cleaners 68 cents, freight 
car inspectors 874 cents, freight car repairers’ 
helpers 72 cents, painters 92 cents, freight car 
painters 75 cents, brush hands 72 cents, carpen- 
ters 92 cents, freight car carpenters 82 cents, 
machinists 944 cents, fendermen 884 cents, bab- 
bitter 874 cents, trolley retriever repairer 88 
cents, blacksmiths 944 cents, car wiremen 89% 
cents, air brake fitters 894 cents, armature 
winders 874 to 94% cents; leading hands 3 cents 
per hour extra. Apprentices from 48 cents in 
first year to 63 cents in fourth year. 
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Track Maintenance 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime at time and one-half for first 
five hours and double time thereafter; time and 
one-half for all work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays. 


Hourly wage rates: for track maintenance 
men, 694 cents on interurban lines, 734 cents on 
city. lines, regular gang foremen $163.42 per 
month, extra gang foremen $172.42 per month; 
track welders 88 cents, track welders’ helpers 
75 cents; Vancouver city yards—yard men 684 
cents, compressor men 80 cents, blacksmith 924 
cents, blacksmith’s helper 76 cents. 


Freight Office, Shed and Baggage Room 
Division 


Hours: 8 per day. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half to 10 p.m., and double time 
thereafter. All work on Sundays and holidays, 
at double time. Baggage room men to have 
every second Sunday off. 

Wage rates for freight office and shed divi- 
sion: checkers 73 cents, truckers 704 cents, 
auto drivers $158.92 per month, rate and chief 
clerk $181.77, cashier $177.27, accountant 
$172.77; switching clerk, abstract clerk and 
outside inspector clerk $159.27, billing clerk 
$150.27, shedmen (Chilliwack) $154.77. Wage 
rates for baggage room men: $159.27 per month 
in Vancouver, $154.77 in New Westminster. 


Statton Agencies and Ticket Clerks 


Hours: for station agencies, regular hours to 
be designated for each employee to enable them 
to attend to regular scheduled trains. One day 
off per week. Overtime: for work outside regu- 
lar assigned hours, time and one-half to be paid. 
Ticket clerks to have one day off in six, with 
pene and one-half if required to work on that 

ay. 

Monthly wage rates: auto drivers $158.92, 
interlocking tower men $150.92, depot masters 
(interurban lines) $159.27, ticket clerks (ter- 
minal office) $159.77, train dispatchers $233.12, 
bridge tenders $128.88; station agencies $160.77 
to $178.77, with dwelling house, fuel and light 
free; assistant agents $156.27 (1 at $120.27). 


Bridge and Building Section 


Bridge and building master’s renewals and 
maintenance gang to be included for hours -ot 
work and overtime rates with shop and barn 
men for those carpenters, painters, pipefitters 
and helpers employed on renewals, alterations 
and maintenance. Hourly wage rates: carpen- 
ters, painters and _ pipefitters, regularly em- 
ployed, 90 cents; bridgemen (rough carpenters) 
77 cents. 


Garagemen 


Garagemen are employed at company garages 
at Vancouver (Point Grey), Victoria and New 
Westminster. Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 
Overtime at time and one-half. Hourly wage 
rates: mechanics 824 and 914 cents, service and 
general utility men at New Westminster 72 
cents, service men at Victoria 75 cents, washers 
at Victoria 68 cents, helper at Vancouver 
$147.87 per month. i 
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Transportation and Public Utilities Water 
Trans portation 


Victoria, B.C—THe Canapa Sreveporina 
Company, Lrp., THE Empire STEVEDORING 
Company, Ltp., AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’sS Association, Loca 162. 


Agreement covers the loading and unloading 
of deepsea vessels at Victoria, and is to be in 
effect from April 17, 1945, to April 17, 1947, 
and year to year thereafter subject to 60 days’ 
notice. Employers agree to employ men dis- 
patched by the local union only. 

Hours: straight time prevails from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Monday to Friday, and 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
on Saturday. Work at all other times and on 
statutory holidays is at overtime rates. Hourly 
wage rates: all labour unless otherwise pro- 
vided for $1.10 per hour on ship, $1.06 on dock, 
hatchtenders $1.20, Overtime and work during 
meal hours: all labour unless otherwise provided 
for $1.65 per hour on ship, $1.59 on dock; hatch- 
tender $1.75. 10 cents per hour above basic 
rates is payable to cranemen, donkey drivers, 
side runners (loading only), hold men and winch 
drivers working on lumber, logs and piling out 
of the water, creosoted products, iron clinker 
and whiting, ballast, coal, ore, sulphur, bulk 
grain, fertilizer (all kinds), bone dust, lime, 
cement in bags, nitrate, etc. when in lots of 
25 tons or over, for working in refrigerators; 
20 cents per hour above basic wage rate will be 
paid boom men and sling men working on lum- 
ber, logs and piling out of the water; special 
rates are payable to workers on high explosives 
and damaged cargo. 

Provision is made for payment for “stand by” 
time, waiting time, etc. and grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Air 
Transportation 


CANADA.—TRANS-CANADA AiR LINES AND THE 
CANADIAN AIR Linge Pitots ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1946, and thereafter subject to 60 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the asso- 
ciation as representing the air line pilots. 

Mountainous terrain is the division between 
Lethbridge and Victoria and any other com- 
parable terrain which may be mutually agreed 
on. 

Hours: No pilot shall be allowed to fly more 
than 225 air hours on mountainous terrain 
operations or 255 hours on flat terrain opera- 
tions in any three calendar months’ period; this 
does not include training flights, familiarization 
flights or monthly instrument practice and local 
flight checks. 

Monthly salaries: mountainous terrain—cap- 
tains (first year) $419.93 and $569.93, first oft- 
cers $269.93 and $319.93; captains (second 
year) $569.93 and $669.93, first officers $369.93; 
captains (third year) $669.93 and $769.93, first 
officers $369.93. Monthly salaries for flat ter- 
rain operations—captains (first year) $419.93 
and $519.93, first officers $269.93 and $319.93; 
captains (second year) $519.93 and $619.93, first 
officers $369.93; captains (third year) $619.93 
and $719.93, first officers $369.93. Vacation: 
fourteen days with pay after one year’s service. 
Pilots with less than one year’s service will be 
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granted one day for each month’s service up 
till March 31. Provisions are made for seniority 
rights, travelling expenses and moving expenses. 
Pilots to carry a minimum life insurance cover- 
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age of $5,000, the company to be obligated to 
pay only the flight risk portion of such insur- 
ance. A joint adjustment board is provided for 
the settlement of disputes. . 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


E* Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the, terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and thirty days allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazeTrTs, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the LaBour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of four others, all of which are 
noted below. Two corrections of previous 
Orders in Council are published. A request 
for a new agreement for the cloak and suit 
industry for the province was gazetted July 28. 
Two requests for the amendment of the 
wholesale fur industry agreement for Montreal 
were also gazetted July 28. Requests for new 
agreements for retail merchants at Megantic 
and St. Jean were gazetted August 4. A 
request for the amendment of the agreement 
for retail stores at St. Hyacinthe was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Aug. 11. 
A request for the amendment of the dairy 
employees’ agreement at Quebec was gazetted 
August 18. 

An Order in Council was also published 
approving the constitution and -by-laws of a 
certain joint committee. 


M anufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 28, with corrections gazetted 
August 4, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1941, 
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p. 703; Sept., 1943, p. 1253; Sept., 1944, p. 1140). 

Hours for inside bakery employees and 
delivery department; for bread 
hours in Zone I, 67 in Zone II. 

Minimum rates in bread bakeries: foreman 
$28 in Zone I and $25 in Zone II, journeymen 
$25 in Zone I and $22 in Zone II, helpers $18 
in Zone I and $15 in Zone II, apprentices $12 
in Zone I and $10 in Zone Il. Minimum wage 
rates in cake, pastry and biscuit bakeries: of 
the workers of both sexes who are foremen, 
assistant foremen, journeymen, helpers and 
apprentices—40 per cent to be paid at least 
$20 per week (minimum for foremen is $28, 
assistant foremen $25), a further 40 per cent 
at least $15, and the remaining 20 per cent at 
least $9; of the workers of both sexes employed 
as packers, wrappers, orders and sample clerks 
and all other employees including those 
employed in a wholesale: or retail store per- 
taining to this industry—40 per cent to be 
paid at least $13, another 40 per cent at least 
$11, and the remaining 20 per cent at least 
$9.50. Minimum weekly wage rates in delivery 
department: salesman $19 in Zone I, $17.40 in 
Zone Il ($35 in Zone I and $30 in Zone II, if 
he furnishes his own vehicle), salesman-helper 
$10 in Zone I, $9 in Zone II, deliverer $16 in 
Zone I, $14.60 in Zone II, ($35 in Zone I, $30 
in Zone 11, if he furnishes his own vehicle). 
Vacation: one week with pay after twelve 
months’ continuous service. 


akeries, 57 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Speer MeraL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 


gazetted July 28, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 1943, 
p. 340, Oct., p. 1381, Jan., 1944, p. 70, April, 
p. 496) by stating that this decree does not 
cover the manufacturing or’ fabrication of 
stoves and furnaces. 


Rattway Car AND Bus MANUFACTURING, 


MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted August 4, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1945, 
p. 995) by making some changes in wage rates: 
Tureot Works, electrical department electrician 
80 to 95 cents instead of 80 to 90 cents, elec- 
trician leader $1; pipe fitting department— 
improver 75 cents; tinsmith department— 
tinsmith 75 to 90 cents instead of 75 to 85 
cents. Other amendments do not affect the 
summary already given. 


Construction 


BuimtDInG TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 28, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Mar., 1944, p. 359, July, p. 868, Nov., p. 1369, 
Dec., p. 1515; Jan., 1945, p. 71, May, p. 721, 
Aug., p. 1198) by providing that sheet metal 
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workers may work a 9-hour day, Monday to 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week during 
the period from May 1 to October 1, 1945. 


Service: Public Administration 


MuNIcIPAL EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 28, and later corrected in the 
August 4 issue of the Quebec Official Gazette, 
makes obligatory the terms of a new agreement 
between The Municipal Corporation of the City 
of Sherbrooke and Le Syndicat des employés 
municipaux de la Cité de Sherbrooke. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 28, 1945, to May 
1, 1946, and thereafter from year to year until 
60 days’ notice. Professional jurisdiction 
applies to permanent employees working on 
roads, aqueducts, parks and hygiene. 

Hours: 8-hour day. Overtime is payable at 
time and one quarter, double time on Sundays. 

Hourly wage rates: labourers 50 cents; 
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specialized labourers 55 cents; firemen, engine- 
man, steam-shovel 70 cents; boiler fireman 55 
and 60 cents; fireman and engineman in asphalt 
plant 55 cents, asphalt roller operator 60 cents; 
ordinary roller operator 58 cents; skating 
rinks maintenance man $31 per week; black- 
smith 55 and 65 cents; blaster (dynamite), 
horse-driver 55 cents; truck driver 55 and 
60 cents; watering truck driver with no help 
63 cents; tractor and compressor operator 55 
cents, bulldozer operator 72 cents; grader 
operator 63 cents; garage mechanics 50 to 75 
cents; joiners 55 iand 60: cents; asphalt workers, 
55 and 57 cents; heating and plumbing em- 
ployees 75 cents; harness-maker 55 cents; 
gardeners 55. and 65 cents; park watchman 
50: cents; assistant superintendent aqueduct 85 
cents; meter and tool repairman, aqueduct 65 
cents; scavengers 50 and 52 cents; stone and 
granite block layer 55 cents; pump house 
operator (59 hour week) $26. Vacation: one 
week with pay for stable watchman and pump 
house operators. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


QE NADEAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training :— 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for 
supervisors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Navy, Army and R.C.AF.; 
(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs: 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
Municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the Program, frée of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of. machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are paid 
by the Dominion with funds from the War 
Appropriation. 

From its inception up to July 31, 1945, 
the gross enrolment under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training has been as follows: 
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Rehabilitation Training 


The total number of discharged members 
of the Forces enrolled on July 31 was 5,243,. 
an increase of 625 during the month. A 
number of qualified discharged members from 
the Forces have been appointed to field and 
supervisory staff positions during the month, 
which has considerably facilitated the handling 
of the Program. 

A number of buildings surplus to service 
requirements have been made available to 
us during the month of August. The R.C.AF. 
Training Centre at North Sydney, Nova 
Scotia and the municipal Airport at Saint 
John, New Brunswick which the Air Force 
used all during the war, as well as a large 
building in Windsor, Ontario, released to us 
in co-operation with the Army, have been 
acquired by us for training purposes. There 
is also increased hope that the flow of equip- 
ment, through War Assets Corporation, will 
increase sufficiently to be of value in setting 
up adequate accommodation in most of the 
standard trades. 


Supervisory Training 


On July 19 and 20 a conference was held 
in Ottawa, attended by representatives of all 
Regional Offices from Toronto east, and with 
the Assistant Director of Canadian Vocational 
Training in the chair. 

The following delegates were present: D. 
Macneill—Halifax; I. Gould—Fredericton; H. 
Filiatrault, G. Maurice, C. Roy, F. Roch, 
G. Montminy—Montreal; H. W. Temple, H. 
Howard—Toronto; and J. H. Doige (Chair- 
man), G. K. Smith, and G. M. Carty from 
Headquarters at Ottawa. 

Much valuable discussion on promotional 
techniques, follow-up methods, interpretation 
of manuals and other subjects of vital in- 
terest to trainers took place. As a result of 
these discussions, several important decisions 
were reached, including the adoption of 
standard follow-up methods. 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
APRIL 1, 1945 TO JULY 31, 1945 TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY 


(Subject to Revision) 
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TABLE 2.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES 


(Subject to Revision) 
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TABLE 3—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


ERCHANT seamen, or their dependents, 

are now entitled under the War Measures 

Act to compensation in case of the death or 
injury of the seamen as a result of accident 
in the course of duty. For the loss of personal 
‘effects, Canadian merchant seamen formerly 
in ships of other than Canadian registry and 
personnel of ships of Canadian registry who 
were made prisoners of war must be paid 
compensation according to the maximum 
amounts payable at the time of their release 
from enemy camps. The Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act has been extended to 
persons on active service in any of the United 


Nations who were previously employed in 
Canada. 

Alberta has made general regulations gov- 
erning apprenticeship and also rules for cer- 
tain trades. Manitoba has issued regulations 
governing the barbering trade under the Bar- 
bers Act and the Fair Wage Act. The period 
of emergency training for coal miners in 
Nova Scotia has been extended from four 
to six months. Quebec. has incorporated four 
additional aprenticeship commissions: for the 
automobile, printing, lithographic and shoe 
trades. 


Dominion 


W orkmen’s Compensation for Seamen 


Regulations under the War Measures Act 
providing workmen’s compensation for merch- 
ant seamen were made by Order in Council 
(PC? 4755) Vor (duly tT) 1945, which was 
gazetted July 30 and effective August 1. A 
three-member Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Board to administer the Regulations has 
been appointed by the Minister of Transport 
-and will serve without remuneration... The 
Board is to have exclusive jurisdiction over 
all matters pertaining to the Regulations, and 
its decisions are declared to be final and not 
open to review by any court. The Board, 
however, may review and alter or rescind any 
decision. 

No compensation is payable under the Regu- 
lations to seamen or their dependents who 
are entitled to claim compensation under the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act 
or under any provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, or to seamen covered by the 
Order in Council (P.C. 104/3546) of April 30, 
1942, (L.G. 1942, p. 691), and other Orders 
which provide benefits for seamen engaged 
in essential war activity or in other hazard- 
ous occupations. All other persons except 
pilots, apprenticed pilots and fishermen, em- 
ployed on a ship registered in Canada or 
chartered by demise to a person resident or 
having his principal place of business in Can- 
ada, and engaged in home-trade or foreign 
trade, are eligible for compensation. 


Seamen entitled also to claim compensation 
under the law of any foreign country must 
elect whether to claim compensation under 
such law or under the Regulations, and if 
they choose the latter, must waive their 
claim to compensation under the foreign law. 


The system established is one of individual 
liability of the employer in case of death or 
injury to the seaman by accident in the course 
of employment. All costs of administration 
are to be charged against the employers on 
a basis to be decided by the Board. Except 
with the approval of the Board, no deduction 
from or abatement of the amount of com- 
pensation payable may be made unless money 
has been advanced by the employer on ac- 
count of the injury. Neither may compensa- 
tion be assigned or attached for payment of 
debts except with the Board’s approval. A 
seaman may not waive his right to benefits 
under the Regulations: 


The right to compensation is in lieu of all 
rights of action against the employer for com- 
pensation for an accident. But an action 
may be brought against any person other 
than the seaman’s fellow employees, his em- 
ployer, the servants of his employer or 
another employer subject to the Regulations. 
If a seaman or his dependents are entitled to 
bring such action, a choice must be made 
between instituting the action and claiming 
compensation under the Regulations. Where 
less is recovered by such action than would 
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have been received under the Regulations, the 
difference will be paid to the seaman or to 
his dependents. If the seaman elects to claim 
compensation, his right of action passes to the 
Board. 


Notice of an accident must be given by the 
employer to the Board within 60 days. Com- 
pensation is not payable unless notice is given 
by the seaman as soon as practicable, and un- 
less the compensation is claimed within six 
months from the date of the accident or, in 
a fatal case, within six months after the death 
of the seaman. However, failure of the sea- 
man to give notice will not bar the right to 
compensation if the employer was not preju- 
diced by such failure. 


Compensation 


The Regulations provide compensation and 
medical aid similar to that provided by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts. No 
compensation is payable for an injury which 
does not disable a seaman for at least seven 
days, but if disability lasts seven days or more, 
compensation is payable from the date of the 
disability. An injury attributable solely to 
the serious and wilful misconduct of the sea- 
man is not compensatable unless death or 
serious disablement results. 

The scale of compensation is roughly similar 
to that under most provincial laws. Burial 
expenses up to $125 may be paid and $125 
for the cost of transporting the body to the 
place of interment. Where burial expenses are 
paid by the employer under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, they are to be deducted from the 
above amounts. A widow or invalid widower 
will receive a Jump sum of $100 and a monthly 
payment of $45 together with $10 for each 
child under 18. The payment for orphans will 
be $20 monthly for each child under 18. A 
foster-mother looking after orphaned children 
will receive the same amount as a widowed 
parent. ‘Total payments, exclusive of burial 
expenses and the lump sum of $100, are not 
to exceed $ of the seaman’s average earnings. 
However, it is provided that the minimum 
monthly payment to the surviving consort is 
to be $45 or, if the seaman’s average earnings 
are less than $45, then the amount of the 
average earnings will be paid. Where the 
survivors are a widow or invalid widower and 
one child the minimum monthly payment is 
$55 irrespective of the amount of earnings. An 
additional $10 is payable for each additional 
child but where the seaman’s average earn- 
ings were less than the amount of compensation 
payable at this rate, the compensation is to 


be the average earnings or $55, whichever is 
the greater, 
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For purposes of calculating compensation, 
the maximum earnings that may be used as 
a basis are $2,500 per annum. 


For an invalid child compensation is to 
continue as long as the board considers it 
probable the seaman would have continued 
to support the child. Dependents other than 
a widow, invalid widower, or children, may 
be compensated by a sum reasonable and 
proportionate to the pecuniary loss suffered, 
the amount to be determined by the Board. 


Payment for permanent total disability will 
be equal to 3 of the seaman’s average weekly 
earnings during the previous 12 months or in 
any shorter period during which he was em- 
ployed. Permanent partial disability will be 
compensated by a payment of # of the differ- 
ence in earnings before and after the accident. 
A lump sum instead of weekly payments may 
be paid if impairment of earning capacity is 
not more than 10 per cent. Temporary total 
disability will be compensated by a payment 
of % of the seaman’s average earnings for the 
duration of the disability. The minimum pay- 
ment will be $12.50 weekly or earnings if 
less. Compensation for temporary partial dis- 
ability will be equal to 2 of the difference 
in earnings before and after the accident, 
and the minimum payment will be $12.50 
weekly or earnings if less, in proportion to 
the disability. As in fatal cases, average 
earnings which will be reckoned are $2,500 
per annum but a war service bonus will not 
be included in the calculation of the seaman’s 
earnings. 

The Board may change the mode of com- 
pensation payment, and may divert compen- 
sation from a widow who is living immorally 
or from a seaman who is not supporting his 
wife and children. 


Medical Aid 


Where compensation is claimed or is pay- 
able, a seaman, if so required by the employer, 
must be examained by a qualified medical 
practitioner provided by the employer. The 
Board may in turn require the seaman to be 
examined by a medical referee, the cost again 
being paid by the employer. The medical 
aid provided under the Regulations is similar 
to that furnished under provincial laws. It 
includes free medical, surgical and dental aid, 
hospital and skilled nursing services and the 
supply and upkeep of artificial members and 
dental appliances, all of which are to be paid 
for by the seaman’s employer. Transport to 
a hospital, or to a physician, or to the sea- 
man’s home is also to be provided and paid 
for by his employer. No medieal aid will be 
given to a seaman who is entitled to medical 
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aid under Part IV or Part V of .the Canada 
Shipping Act or under other Acts, during the 
period and to the extent that medical aid 
is furnished under these Acts. 


Compensation for Seamen’s Loss of Effects 
Seamen who have become prisoners of war 
are to be paid compensation for the loss of 
their personal effects in accordance with the 
maximum amounts payable at the time of 
their release from enemy prison camps. An 
Order in Council (P.C. 148/5045) of July 18, 
1945, gazetted July 23, amends to this effect 
the Compensation to Seamen (War Damage 
to Effects) Regulations (L.G. 1944, p. 235), 
with respect to seamen who were employed 
on ships of Canadian registry or who, being 
Canadian merchant seamen, were formerly on 
certified ships of other registry. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Order in Council (P.C. 5758) of August 28, 
1945, gazetted September 3, revokes P.C. 2222 
(L.G. 1944, p 450) which required every appli- 
cant for unemployment insurance benefits to 
produce satisfactory evidence of compliance 
with National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations. 


Reinstatement Act Applies te Canadians in 
United Nations Forces 


Order in Council (P.C. 5324) made August 
2 and gazetted August 13, 1945, extends to 
persons on active service in the present war 
in the naval, military or air forces of any of 
the United Nations the provisions of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act (L.G. 
1942, p. 920), provided such persons were em- 
ployed in Canada before September 9, 1939. 


Provincial 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Provincial Advisory Committees have been 
appointed by Order 1 made July 4, gazetted 


July 31, 1945, for the following trades: 
carpentry, bricklaying, masonry, tile-setting 
and terrazzo working; plumbing, steam- 


fitting, gasfitting, sheet-metal working, paint- 
ing, paper hanging, decorating, electrical trade, 
and plastering. Committees must consist of 
not less than five members and must include 
an equal number of employers and employees, 
and an official of the Department of Trade 
and Industry. 

General regulations under this Act and regu- 
lations for specific trades were made August 9, 
1945, gazetted and effective August 15. 

Application for registration of an apprentice- 
ship agreement must be made on the form 
provided by the Apprenticeship Board and 
forwarded to the Director of Apprenticeship. 
A minor must have the written consent of his 
parent or guardian. Each apprentice must 
produce .a certificate of physical fitness for 
the job. An agreement made in triplicate, 
must make provision for the termination of 
the contract during the three months pro- 
bationary period at the wish of either the 
apprentice or employer. 

If an apprentice fails to attend the pre- 
scribed classes, he forfeits his allowance for 
the period of non-attendance unless reasons 
satisfactory to the director are produced. 
Training under a person other than the em- 
ployer, and other changes in the training 
program may be arranged with the approval 
of the board. If an employer fails to pro- 
vide an apprentice with at least 1,800 hours’ 
work during any 12 consecutive months, in- 


cluding time spent at day-classes, the pre- 
scribed hours must be completed before the 
next 12 months’ period of apprenticeship is 
begun. If there is unsatisfactory progress, the 
period may be extended until the Board is 
satisfied. 


Each apprentice must avoid damage and 
waste of tools and goods, give satisfactory 
reasons for any absence from employment, 
and notify the director immediately he stops 
working for the employer to whom he is 
apprenticed. 


Every employer must be registered by the 
director after his trade becomes a designated 
trade, notify the director when employing 
an apprentice, provide adequate training for 
each apprentice, keep him employed as long 
as work is available, pay the rates of wages 
set out in the agreement, co-operate with the 
director in the transfer of an apprentice, sub- 
mit an annual report to the board regarding 
the progress of each apprentice, and notify 
the director. when he intends to suspend or 


terminate an agreement. 


The director must furnish each apprentice 
with an identification card. A temporary 
transfer of employment may be arranged by 
the Trade Advisory Committee or the director, 
but each transfer must be approved by the 
board. 


Where a dispute arises between the employer 
and apprentice, either one may report it in 
writing to the director who will notify the 
Trade Advisory Committee, which may ne- 
gotiate a settlement of the dispute. If the 
committee fails, the Board has power to de- 
cide the matter. 
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Both employers’ and workers’ representatives 
on a Trade Advisory Committee are to rep- 
resent their particular trade. Each Com- 
mittee may make rules regarding the age 
and educational qualifications of apprentices, 
the apprenticeship period, ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen, technical school curriculum, 
schedule of training, trade tests and examina- 
tions, hours of employment and rates of wages, 
and other related matters. The Board, after 
consultation with the Minister of Education, 
may arrange for technical school and other 
educational classes to be taken by appren- 
tices. A certificate of qualification must be 
issued to each apprentice after he has suc- 
cessfully completed training and examinations. 

Trade regulations have been made for the 
following: bricklaying and masonry, the elec- 
trical industry, carpentry, plumbing and steam- 
fitting, sheet-metal industry, plastering, paint- 
ing and decorating. 

Any person between 16 and 21, except in 
bricklaying and masonry where the maximum 
age 1s 20, may become an apprentice in these 
trades. On the recommendation of the Trade 
Advisory Committee, the Apprenticeship 
Board may declare eligible any person over 
the maximum age, or any person who has 
served in the armed forces since September 
1, 1939. 

The extent of schooling required for appren- 
ticeship in the trades varies as follows: 

Bricklaying and masonry, carpentry, plumb- 
ing and steamfitting—Grade 8 or its equivalent. 

Electrical industry—Grade 10 or its equiva- 
lent. 

Sheet-metal industry, plastering, painting and 
decorating—Grade 9 or its equivalent. 

The apprenticeship term is five years in 
plumbing and steamfitting and the ‘sheet-metal 
industry, four years in bricklaying and mason- 
ry, the electrical industry, carpentry, and 
plastering, and three and one-half years in 
painting and decorating. The period in each 
case includes three months’ probation. Where 
a person produces a certificate from a tech- 
nical or vocational school approved by the 
Board, or has had experience in the trade, 
the period of apprenticeship may be reduced 
by the Board. 

The number of. apprentices who can be em- 
ployed varies in each trade with the number 
of journeymen employed. In determining the 
number that may be employed, “Apprentice” 
does not include one temporarily employed 
by arrangement with the director to learn a 
branch of the trade not carried on by the em- 
ployer to whom he is apprenticed. In brick- 
laying one apprentice may be employed for 
every three journeymen. In the other trades, 
one apprentice may be employed if one jour- 
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neyman is engaged and thereafter in the elec- 
trical industry one apprentice for every two 
jJourneymen; in carpentry, plumbing and 
steamfitting one for every five journeymen; in 
sheet-metal work one for every three journey- 
men; in painting and decorating one appren- 
tice for every four journeymen; and in plaster- 
ing one apprentice may be engaged for every 
journeyman. 


Each apprentice must. attend educational 
classes between November 1 and April 30 at 
a technical school for the full annual period 
prescribed by the Board and the Department 
of Education. Technical classes must include 
instruction in skills set forth in the regulations. 

During apprenticeship an employer must 
give every apprentice practical instruction and 
training in all branches of the trade necessary 
to develop a practical and skilled journey- 
man, including the preparation of material for 
installation. Details regarding work process 
are laid out in the regulations. Before the 
apprentice is granted an annual certificate 
of progress or a final certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a journeyman, he must pass trade 
tests and examinations prescribed by the 
Board on the advice of the Trade Advisory 
Committee. 


The work-day and work-week of an appren- 
tice must be the same as those for journey- 
men. Apprentices must be paid wages which 
are a percentage of the jJourneyman’s pre- 
vailing wage; the minimum percentage for 
each period and for each trade are set out 
in the regulations. All increases, except the 
first, must be subject to annual certificates 
of progress, or the receipt of satisfactory re- 
ports from the employer or the training 
school. Failure on the part of the employer 
to submit an annual report is evidence of 
satisfactory progress on the part of the 
apprentice. 


Brtish Columbia Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act 


Motor-vehicle “shops” in Prince Rupert 
have been granted exemption from certain 
weekly half-holiday provisions of this Act by 
an Order of July 17, 1945, gazetted July 26. 
Previously, shops in Vancouver, Victoria and 
suburbs, New Westminster, Nanaimo and 
within a 10-mile radius, had been granted 
such exemption (L.G., 1942, p. 797). Such 
exemption means that motor-vehicle shops in 
these places are not required to observe the 
weekly half-holiday fixed by municipal by- 
law; they must, however, observe a_half- 
holiday on Saturdays, closing at 1 p.m. and 
not reopening until Monday morning. No 
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employee may remain later than 1:30 on 
Saturday except for emergency repairs. 


Automobile service stations, which are 
governed by a 1931 Order (L.G., 1931, p. 
1285) exempting them from the provisions of 
the Weekly Half-Holiday Act are declared not 
to include motor-vehicle shops by a related 
Order also gazetted on July 26, 1945. 


Manitoba Barbers’ Act 


Regulations under the Act gazetted July 28, 
1945, repeal all earlier regulations. They 
provide for a licensing system for master 
barbers, journeymen, and improvers in order 
to insure a proper standard of workmanship 
and to protect public health. The Regula- 
tlons apply to certain cities and towns and 
are administered by the Minister of Labour. 

A master barber’s licence authorizes the 
holder to carry on business as a master barber 
employing journeymen barbers and barbering 
improvers, or as the proprietor of a business 
either alone or in partnership, providing that 
only one improver may be employed for 
every three Journeymen in any one shop. 
Where two or more persons are in partner- 
ship, at least one must hold a master barber’s 
licence, and all others must hold a journey- 
man’s or improver’s licence. 

The proprietor of a shop who holds a 
barber’s licence and whose shop is equipped 
with two or more chairs, may employ one 
learner, with the approval of the Minister. 
Application to employ such a learner must be 
made to the Department of Labour accom- 
panied by the proposed schedule of wages. 

A ‘journeyman’s licence may be issued to 
any person who has completed 18 months 
as an improver in a licensed shop and who 
has passed the prescribed examination. 

A person is eligible for an improver’s 
licence only after he has completed at least 
1,000 hours of training in a barber school 
operating under the Trade-Schools Act, and 
has completed, in addition, at least 2,000 hours 
of training in a barber shop under licensed 
supervision. After passing this examination, 
the candidate may then be employed as an 
improver for 18 months after which he must 
try an examination for a journeyman’s 
licence. 

Inspectors of the Department of Labour 
are to be inspectors under the Act. If an 
inspector reports to the Minister that condi- 
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tions are unsatisfactory, the Minister may 
require the master barber to appear before 
the board to plead against the suspension of 
his licence. A master’s licence may be 
revoked, cancelled or suspended if any person 
employed by him as a barber is.found not 
to hold a valid subsisting licence. Any 
licence may be suspended for failure to 
comply with the regulations. 

These regulations apply to the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District, the cities of 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie, the towns 
of Beausejour, Birtle, Boissevain, Carberry, 
Carman, Deloraine, Emerson, Flin Flon, Glad- 
stone, Grandview, Hartney, Killarney, Melita, 
Minnedosa, Morden, Morris, Neepawa, Oak 
Lake, Rapid City, Rivers, Russell, Souris, 
Stonewall, Swan River, The Pas, Virden and 
Winnipeg Beach. 


Nova Scotia Coal Mines Regulations (Wartime 
Emergency) Act 


The period, of instruction of apprentices 
under the coal mining apprenticeship scheme 
was extended from four to six months by an 
Order in Council of July 7, 1945, gazetted 
July 11 (L.G., 1944, p. 527). Upon completing 
the course and being at least 18 years old, an 
apprentice will be granted a temporary first- 
class miner’s certificate. 


Quebec Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


Four additional apprenticeship commissions 
have been incorporated under the Act: the 
automotive trades in Montreal and district; 
the lithographic industry in the province; 
printing in the Montreal district; and the shoe 
industry in the province. 


Quebec Public Building Safety Act 


An Order in Council (3212) of August 17, 
1945, gazetted August 25, substituted new regu- 
lations under the Act for those trades in 
1989 concerning “safety measures respecting 
apparatus under steam pressure’, and the 
section under “cinematographic halls” dealing 
with defective wiring. Among the new 
provisions is the stipulation that the inspector 
must require the production of certificates 
showing that the Pressure Vessels Act and the 
Electricians and Electrical Installations Act 
are being complied with. 


Conference of Canadian Institute on Public Affairs* 


ANADA’S growing status as a world 
power, and, consequently her increased 
responsibility for assisting in solving world 
problems, was offered as justification for 
selecting the subjects discussed at the Con- 
ference of the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs held at Geneva Park, Lake Couchi- 
ching, Ontario, August 18 to 25. 


The general theme considered by the 
Institute was “Canada and the United 
Nations”. “The Promise of San Francisco” 


was reviewed by such well-known Canadians 
as M. J. Coldwell, M.P., Gordon Graydon, 
M.P. (members of the Canadian Parliamentary 
Delegation to San Francisco) and Hon. Paul 
Martin, Secretary of State. In addition, Miss 
HKlzabeth Armstrong, of the State Department 
at Washington, who had “a ring-side seat at 
San Francisco”, commented upon the admin- 
istrative machinery provided by the United 
Nations Charter and the need for urgency in 
completing its organization bécause of the 
unexpectedly sudden collapse of Japan. 


Other speakers and their subjects were: 
Frank Munk, Director of Training for 
UNRRA, “The Political and Economic Recon- 
struction of Europe’; Prof. G. B. Watson, 
Columbia University, “Human Nature and 
Enduring Peace”; Prof. Gwen. M. Carter, 
Smith College, “Some Aspects of Canadian- 
American Relations’; F. A. Brewin and D. R. 
Michener, M.P.P., “Britain’s Role in the Post- 
War World”; R. S. Cavell, Vice-President, 
Automatic-Electric, Limited, Toronto, “The 
New World Order and the Far East”; L. K. 
Rosinger, Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, “The Future of Japan” and “Soviet 
Policy in the Far East”; Prof. H. M. Cassidy, 
University of Toronto, “Toward More 
Adequate Social Security”; Stuart Armour, 
Toronto. “Canada’s Postwar Employment 
Problem”; _Mason Wade, American author 
and journalist, “A View of French Canada” ; 
Prof, J. A. Corry, Queen’s University, “The 
Constitution and the Problems of Peace”. 





*The Canadian Institute on Public Affairs was estab- 
lished by the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
in 1932 to provide a broader instructional course for 
their secretaries in training. From the first, however, 
business and professional men and women were invited 
to attend the Annual Conference at Geneva Park. 
The average attendance at the 15 Conferences has 
been about 250. A strong committee of business and 
professional men plan and_ supervise the meetings. 
Three chairmen have given leadership since 1932, the 
late Dr. W. L. Grant, the late Sir Robert Falconer, 
and the present chairman, Dr. M. W. Wallace, former 
Principal of University College, Toronto. 


Question and answer periods followed each 
of the addresses and round-table studies were 
undertaken each day of the Conference on 


(1) “Post-war International Organization”, 
(2) ‘“Dominion-Provincial Relations”, (3) 
“Psychology of Social Change” and (4) 


“Canadian-American Relations”. The National 
Film Board of Canada provided a series of 
documentary films visualizing certain phases 
of social and economic reconstruction in 
Europe and America. About 250 men and 
women, most of them from Ontario, with 
smaller numbers from Quebec and the United 
States attended the Conference. 


“The Promise of San Francisco” 


Dealing with the proposals made by the 
Conference at San Francisco, Mr. M. J. 
Coldwell said that nations must develop a 
willingness to replace their assertions of 
“individual sovereignty” by a concept of 
world co-operation, and to forego their preju- 
dices, suspicions and claims of race superiority 
for a mutual respect for each other. While 
admitting that, in his opinion, the San 


_ Francisco Charter was not perfect, it embodied 


an earnest attempt by the United Nations to 
provide for the peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national disputes that otherwise might lead 
to war. The Charter provides for a general 
assembly comprised of representatives from 
each of the signatory nations; the World 
Security Council; the Social and Economic 
Council (in the character of which Canada 
played a noteworthy part); the International 
Court of Justice; the Secretariat; and the 
Trustee Council. 

While the General Assembly was the largest 
and most representative body to be set up, 
it would be mainly a forum for the discussion 
of world problems and for making recommen- 
dations for their solution, Mr. Coldwell pointed 
out. The Security Council, on the other hand, 
would be empowered to take definite and 
prompt action to prevent war and to curb 
aggressor nations. This Council would. consist 
of eleven members, one delegate from each of 
the “Big Five” nations, who would have per- 
manent seats and six chosen from nations 
making notable contributions to international 
peace and security, but having due regard: to 
equitable geographical distribution. The Coun- 
cil will be empowered to set up a general 
military staff and to give direction to military 
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action that may be deemed necessary to 
prevent acts of aggression. Member nations 
will not necessarily be called upon to provide 
armed assistance. Canada, for exampk, might 
be asked to supply food or military equipment. 

Continuing, Mr. Coldwell asserted, “We must 
remove the causes of war. . Two out of 
three of the world’s population never had 
enough to eat.” Something must be done to 
correct such basic causes of strife if only as 
a matter of self interest, he concluded. 

Mr. Gordon Graydon asserted that, “No 
nation in the world has less to gain by war 
than Canada and more to gain by peace.” 
Isolationism, therefore, “will not fit into our 
plans for future peace and security” and San 
Francisco “must mean that Canada is ready 
and willing to pull her weight in world affairs.” 
He declared that “the Economic and Social 
Council holds out some ray of hope that the 
nations of the world will yet beat their swords 
into ploughshares. . . . ” The inclusion of 
the Economic and Social Council as one of 
the principal organs “reflected the stress and 
importance placed upon the preventive side 
of war, as opposed to the curative or punitive 
side of it.” He commended highly the work 
of the Canadian economic experts, especially 
those who were advisers to the committee that 
dealt with social and economic problems. 

Hon. Paul Martin spoke approvingly of the 
democratic approach made by the United 
Nations in their efforts to create machinery 
for the prevention of future wars. This, he 
pointed out, was in contrast to the methods 
followed in establishing the League of Nations. 

After enumerating the principles that actu- 
ated the sponsoring powers in calling the San 
Francisco Conference, and defining the pur- 
poses of the organization, Mr. Martin empha- 
sized the importance to Canada of the Social 
and Economic Council provided by the 
Charter. A notable objective, he claimed, “is 
social and economic security for all... . If 
there is poverty abroad, it can only lead to 
mass unemployment in other countries. . ; 
The United Nations organization will seek to 
promote higher living standards and high and 
stable levels of employment.” As an illustra- 
tion of what could be accomplished, he com- 
mended the work of the I.L.O. which, he said, 
“for a quarter of a century has stood like a 
beacon in international affairs,’ and which has 
expressed its desire officially to be associated 
with the new organization. Mr. Martin re- 
ferred to the tripartite organization of the 
ILL.O. “by virtue of which employers’ and 
workers’ representatives enjoy equal status 
with the representatives of governments.” He 
continued, “the success of the Social and 
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Economic Council will depend upon the desire 
of the member nations to see it succeed.” 
But he was of the opinion that “if it 
finally resolves itself into an Advisory Board, 


whose advice goes unheeded, or merely 
a fact-finding organization, it will be an 
impotent influence upon world economic 


affairs.” “Canada”, he said, “is determined to 
give her full support in future negotiations to 
the establishment of satisfactory relationships 
between the United Nations and the I.L.0....” 


Problems Confronting UNRRA_ in 


UNRRA will not take part in reconstruction 
in Europe, but will confine its efforts to pro- 
viding immediate relief. Even in this de- 
limited field, its task is rendered difficult by 
differences in political and economic conditions 
in the several countries that had been overrun 
by the Germans, asserted Mr. Frank Munk, 
Director of Personnel Training for UNRRA. 
He asserted that “next winter will be the worst 
Europe has ever known, not excluding the 
years of German occupation. . . . Never has 
destruction of productive activities and pro- 
ductive organization been so widespread”. This 
year’s harvests will be much below normal, 
the production of coal will fall short of urgent 
requirements, overland transportation is in a 
chaotic condition and there is “absolutely nic 
agreement among the great powers” in the 
matter of providing speedy relief, Mr. Munk 
said.. He described in some detail the effect 
of varying political organizations in the matter 
of getting relief to the centres where it was 
urgently needed and expressed concern at the 
delay in the setting up of the International 
bank and in providing staffs for other security 
organizations. 


Europe 


Canadian-American Relations in the Pacific 


In the past Canada has been slow to recog- 
nize the implications of her geographical 
position as a Pacific power, in spite of her 
trade and cultural contacts with trans-Pacific 
nations, asserted Prof. Gwen. Carter of Smith 
College. 

Wartime developments have demonstrated 
clearly the necessity for co-operation with the 
United States in the formation of an integrated 
plan for the defence of the northwest Pacific. 
Similarly, relationships with the two Dominions 
in the South Pacific should not be overlooked. 
She contended that these “impinge upon 
American interests and hence become a part 
of Canadian-American relationships”. She 
urged the development of educational ex- 
changes, better planned trans-Pacific trade and 
communications and an understanding with 
Russia for air transport to Asia by the northern 
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route. Further, she suggested that Canada 
should be willing to co-operate in a joint 
industrial development of her great northwest 
and the Yukon and to take some responsi- 
bility for the harmonious relationships of 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States in the South Pacific. 


Canada’s Dependence on World Trade 


Mr. Stuart Armour, Economic Consultant, of 
Toronto, detailed some of the economic and 
industrial problems confronting Canada in the 
postwar era. Her dependence on export trade 
created difficulties in the world impoverished 
by war. Britain, her best pre-war customer, 
was no longer a creditor nation and was plan- 
ning to reduce her imports, while coincidentally 
increasing her exports of manufactured goods, 
he said. Mr. Armour suggested as remedial 
measures for Canada, prompt and bold action, 
greatly increased industrial research, the devel- 
opment of new industries to process more and 
more of her raw materials and new markets 
in which to dispose of them, plus the pro- 
posals made in the Government’s White 
paper. 


Other Subjects Debated by Conference 


The addresses given by Captain R. G. Cavell, 
Toronto business man, and L. K. Rosinger, 
of the Foreign Policy Association of New 
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York, on phases of the Far Eastern problem 
evoked much interest at the Conference. Cap- 
tain Cavell spent 22 years in Japan, China 
and India and both he and Mr. Rosinger have 
long been painstaking students of Eastern 
politics and customs. 


Prof. G. B. Watson’s address on the psycho- 
logical causes of war was a somewhat unique 
presentation of an old problem and, in the 
main, centred on the need for checking the 
development of racial prejudices and “devil 
complexes” in the minds of youth. 

Mason Wade, Harvard Research scholar, 
author and journalist, who has spent long 
periods in Quebec and the New England States, 
presented an objective analysis of French 
Canada as related to the remainder of the 
Dominion. 


F. A. Brewin and D. R. Michener, K.C., 
Toronto lawyers, gave brief reviews based on 
their personal observations in Britain of the » 
role she is likely to play in the Post-war 
world. 


Professors Cassidy and Corry outlined the 
present social security situation in Canada, and 
the bearing of the Canadian Constitution on 
the problems of peace, respectively. 

Digests of all the addresses given at the 
Conference will be published in book form by 
the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. later 
in the year. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analysis of Claims and Benefit—Insurance Registrations—The Fund— 


Proposals Laid Before Dominion - Provincial Conference — 
Amendment to Contribution Regulations — 
Decisions of Umpire 


yes July a total of 10,886 claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit were 
filed in local offices throughout Canada. This 
is almost identical with the number filed in 
June (10,857) but represents a considerable 
increase over the 3,106 claims registered during 
July, 1944. 

The number of persons who signed the live 
unemployment register during the last six 
working days of July shows a slight increase 
over June, being 19,224 (10,737 males and 
8,487 fiales) eampared with 17,242 (9,230 
males and 8,012 females). During the same 
period in July, 1944, a total of 4,488 persons 
(3,308 males and 1,180 females) signed the 
live unemployment register. 

Claims adjudicated at Insurance offices 
during July totalled 10,053 of which 8,528 
were considered entitled to benefit and 1,525 
not entitled to benefit. The chief reasons 
for non-entitlement were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” (626 cases), 
“insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment” (565 cases) and “discharged for 
misconduct” (166 cases). 

A total of 18,257 persons received one or 
more benefit payments during July, compared 
with 16,921 in June and 4,753 in July, 1944. 
These persons were paid a total of $602,003 
for 317,628 days in July, $579,326 for 303,448 
days in June and $135,256 for 71,035 days in 
July of last year. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 17-4 days in July, 
17-9 days in June and 14-9 days in July, 1944. 
The average amount paid per beneficiary was 
$32.97 in July, $34.24 in June and $28.46 in 
July last year. The average amount paid 
per compensated day of unemployment was 
$1.90 in July, $1.91 in June and $1.90 in 
July, 1944. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions dur- 
ing July amounted to $5,094,565.65. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 4°5 per cent from July 





*Material in this section is provided by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


last year when total employer-employee 
contributions were $5,334,680.55. 

Benefit payments in July this year amounted 
to $601,135.66, as compared with $134,432.41 in 
the corresponding month last year, represent- 
ing an increase of 347-2 per cent. 

Total revenue for July was $6,326,823.78. 
After deducting benefit payments the net 
increase to the Fund during the month was 
$5,725,688.12. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at July 31, 1945, 2,588,484 employees 
were issued with Insurance books and had 
made contributions to the fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1945, an increase of 
128,748 since June 30, 1945. 


As at July 31, 1945, 144,733 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees, an 
increase of 1,531 from June 30, 1945. 

Registration as at July 31, 1945, by regions 
follows:— 


TABLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT JULY 31, 1945 


Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 

(Live File) Registered 
Maritimes: is ss, 1437 190,499 
Cu|ebee ore Sree 39,172 809,674 
Ontario’... ,2642-)|| 88,088 1,022,482 
Prairrenyows 206% 26,085 341,591 
Paoidies ) Tote ek, 14,381 224,188 
Total for Canada. 144,733 2,588,434 


Compliance With Mobilization Regulations No 
Longer Essential for Benefit 


By virtue of a recent Order in Council 
(P.C. 5758, August 28), male applicants for 
unemployment insurance benefit may no longer 
be required to produce evidence of compliance 
with the National Selective Service Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations. The new order revokes 
P.C. 2222 of March 30, 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 502). 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JULY 1945 


ee a eee eee ee 
SET TTT 


a 1942 1943 1944 1945 

an a ee Ep oe lf Ef eg oy Fu Sot Pee Fn 
SOMUATY.. oo oie Va bs 04. ils 0 62's samara BASEN AYE Race. eRe Reet ed eee ee a es 4,637 11, 751 20, 412 
LAN O37 | A Pa OR Ok ee mr tr), gh A 2 Vo. be laa et gies: teremo 663 4, 822 12, 284 14,990 
Dare E HN ons AA Ree Pe Soe es ee aoe cE ORE A en boca 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 
DPI, Se Las a eetoe See go anhalt et Oe cate NLR Tete einem ce 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 
PLT Ss ERT Bcd) CU cs NAT Oh ee OL ic ERAN MIR I OR a 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 
DUNO nih sda Gite aa Ee lke Ee We ddd ME 4,629 UEP? 3, 226 10, 857 
ANT ies a hae ENE Akl Gitlin GREE boil Mae capt 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 
AUPUSE Ve iece ish ROR ee 1,855 1,370 P74: EE We bi lee ae ew 
September 1,118 1,013 yl LOgel ae .caese Spee 
OGlo per ee ee Cane oe ee ee 1,058 1,475 se ara ie ies SEM 8B 
November 1, 748 2,896 LIS TOSIE | eee ee ee: 
RISO DOR 1 a7 tee o's heh PERU) Gut Be i a: |. 3,337 6, 562 US iZONS eee es ie 

Total 26,924 36, 660 90, 897 87, 707 





eat 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1945 


e—60N0e0naaeaaw@E€lq"”"~®q eee 














Claims Filed at Claims ° Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at (including claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for |— 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Rrincesed ward Jsiand, nota. ke ee 67 58 9 67 45 6 38 
Nova scotia: 2G). CPN li yk at. | eet 1,039 839 200 1,114 954 61 214 
196 162 34 348 324 30 97 
4,655 3, 833 822 4,461 3, 192 703 1,477 
2,582 2,190 392 2,403 1,973 346 419 
750 519 231 727 606 158 91 
391 328 63 365 336 36 32 
583 419 171 576 547 57 100 
623 489 141 618 551 128 103 
Total, Canada, July, 1945............. 10, 886 8, 823 2,063 10, 679 §, 528 1,525 2,571 
Total, Canada, June, 1945............. 10, 857 8, 958 1,899 10, 555 9,339 1, 746 1,945 
Total, Canada, July, 1944............. 3,106 2,569 537 3, 650 3, 200 1,030 781 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS 
FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Month Month Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-entitlement of of Total 
July, July,” for current 
1944 1945 fiscal year 
Thee ah Dee ee SAN ORA TEES D) | RUB hd Te 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable COIPOVMEHE s, Y/N. sue aoe oe tee UR 179 565 2,921 
Not capable of and not available for work............0...00600. 00 soseue ee 22 46 300 
does otwroris due to a lnbotr dispute biig cdi: tI ves mass ««.<ica <erpiNs AneeMAM aE een ice MA CM | Voto 36 
Refused offer of work and neglected ODDOPLOMIEY tO WORK... ai. .).'sa- esos ee 508 36 261 
Duschatyed for/misconduct. ss. 0 rh se eet... Sees, Le eae pee 8 23 166 804 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..................000 so 248 626 2,725 
SB OSS FEE Le ey EPO RU IN 7) TRS candela Ce ee OE Zane Sa 50 86 268 
Totalabris.. distene: Ga weer coheed ett uk eR a 1,030 19525 7,315 


2) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, JULY, 1945 


Se eee en ee Se 
SSS Se SS——S———————0—0(6(—0—0—0—>~quqo>. = 





Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Prince WLC WaATC eran eee Sune eee sa Norns cla ts slate eluate ehaetal a) oo siele, uaalalispsies sles in 36 1,340 2,430 
INO VCO tee ee ic te SRE daar this ada ote RMteal cual. difebso| o'er ltrs: ofeiete.-slee 1,358 322 26,776 54,182 
ING ESTs OVC en, eR ite Stab os ays athe oh ecaeadar dy aichagiel s aliomar sf edie! sca 18s aft 299 110 6, 222 10, 216 
Quechee ees ey tence ean cea eC ae the oan Hens ale ame meee le any 8, 334 3, 255 149, 436 272, 826 
Qt riO Ue Se ENN ee PEND CAS Seite ber ii akeNepoua's alls ins copas ss Seay 3, 202 1,750 55, 710 107, 572 
a Rave 0) 042 HAIN Pesan tetas iy Ghee ke nea ees CO REMIE ic val Alas GPa teeth ofc ite! alosmte (oi emt sve ohne saat 2,071 885 34, 100 65,095 
ae lcatehewaniee feet ce ete eee S Aue ches Aap nate eating evar leauge, occqaenay eetget ol scene 582 304 8,546 16, 230 
Albertaw ie tl 2eehecke: Sekine: AD hc MR OER ee eRe MA oh le| She acest t's aus 1,030 403 16,327 32,111 
British Columbia mac ee ee Oe ee ce een oie iate ese eomieie states! eae 1,304 381 20,171 41,340 

Totala@ana dan uliycbl94 San. votes ponceteca vieth « onetctekiake «) «(rts cael oe 18, 257 7,446 317, 628 602, 603 

Total i@anada mune soso wo cte cae te cise scien she cis eka L Pho Seas 16, 921 6,199 303, 443 579,326 

Notals Canadas ulysy (G44 ewe eject ee « waepe cists era) id= © fa 01 =i oln/or= 4,753 1,609 71,035 135, 256 
Nee eee eee 

Average duration of unemployment compensation........... 066s cess eee e teeter e tence eee 17-4 days. 

Average amount of benefit paid per perSon.......... 0. cece cece erect erent teen n ees $32.97 

Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment..........-...ese erect eee e eee $1.90 


TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT JULY 31, 1945 








Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

palabra SOE CAN ee LT NE LR te EE a A ee ee 
Professional and Managerial Workers........... cece cece e een e eee e eee e eee e ea eees Sh 106 483 
Glerrcal Wor lerse cet he ee teh ee ere Ser stent eet ai ais: stayie ie! sfaye)s laa eve deals spelerehcl ofl ste pea 889 1,252 2,141 
STAVES oul ecto elt ti carn Sts een AN area ed Pleas Ria GENE SPR RIOR clo totie bir A a ern, Ona Ti 458 776 1, 234 
ServiCe WVOLKCES ete eet ee Mera Lane ate opeeeierajcleners)alsic ue a slsve's fetmtialers.s.e/svenio.elo ie # etais 1,041 612 1, 653 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen. .............:e ees cece eee eee nent n nen ee eee ees 22 23 45 
GO COVWVIOL CCT Se eee tte ar Sia Gla leheneruitiislefa she avautiors) sls effeleesTot al cyst eUeloliayets <sestshelqneis rt any A ea ot 46 
Textile and Clothing Workers. 300 S00 b See oases ceiee cinles cleo ects taee ee eewene ae. 172 304 476 
Doerersy Pea hae OU, TELE NOR side ela tia dak Atinsmadeiecaiein nce oleieralod® Gig sia ain sfe|sie 0's as | Re eh A 7 
Sawmill and Wood Operators......5.... cee cece cece eben ate eee ctece neces ee eset en eee SOM | Gh ee AN as, 39 
Printing Workers. sc. 1 os 2828. Ure bs ieee Ta abe ow oles eile whl ws hielo old alaleinle whe'd 4D Balwant ubtade:; 42 
Shoeiand! Weather WOLkersen-. :tcieettcs ie acibos sist oie ie ove She vio sha'-: sunbova ela¥e s\- tapes ie, sloieieh ats pic) stax AG mel ete the pease: 46 
Stone, Clay and Glass Workers...............ccecceeccececececeen cece tereeteteensecees 0d As Nn Bean 5 
SlecericalaWVorkersme nae eetet ee cs Meio cetera eich slclotls, crete lanes ces ctoructeatans sttteys a stot alebattie shave’ GOO" Ieede lee eutecin 100 
Goal iMine4rs 2 ee Oo es ret oe hie srasa cheated anstotavstone ia hansvellolelenstverarrecotevepnn stare aiaiet anetent tapers: debveraiers SA elie. RRB: baat 34 
Other Miners (except coal). ..... 0.00... cece cece esters eee etesenseenwocseeetendessenes O37) a Rete x iene: 23 
Construction Workers (except carpenters).... 0.0... cece ence e eee e eee nee t ete tees DESH RC ey eae, Ae 181 
Ca rpen Gers neds Se ale ap oe fee Saie Fe Bevin Bod ohne OE aerlhs WHS Abr « oats oR Misln wiv 9 oiaye\e de arse DOA Cove ceo ctr sie 234 
Machine Shop Workers and Operators. ........0eceeee eee eee e eee renee nent nee enaenas GOT, ie. Soe see 607 
Sheeti Metalu Workers) senha oc seek daisy slarerlalieisereiere «. cleiece sieterel sh sistarelolaiMaiels elnis'e aie! elelieis = viii 34 27 61 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workers.............0-s eee e ees e eect e eee e een e ences 410 938 1,348 
Miscellaneous Skilled Workers...........ccccccecec eee reece escent eet e seer sence seens 1, 487 1,073 2,510 
Automobile and Other Mechanics..........ccccccr ccc c ese e eee s eres tes eeseeereceesees A PL SO Rr Nerteats) Sta ela. 189 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour.............ce.e se eeee cece eee e ec eeee LAOS TC Meeks syeertbenrae 1,951 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour..............eeee eee e eee ene e ee eeee 2,893 3,376 5, 769 

TNE si Ste ee ee ea Ra ats i paste ee oc teth tec NS «oui nS eee cnet eget che ie 6 siearelsae ayers 10, 737 8,487 19,224 


TABLE 7.-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
JULY 31, 1945 


eo eeeSSSS=S oN SOSw—wwauamm” 
19 and less 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up ToraLs 
M F M F M F M F M F M F Males | Females Total 


ee ee re rt | nn Le ae 





Canapa....| 669] 1,099] 1,696] 3,961] 2,404] 2,487] 1,624) 729] 921 92) 34,23) 119 10,737 8, 487 19,224 
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Proposals Laid Before Dominion-Provincial 
Conference 


Elsewhere in this issue (p. 1280) appears a 
summary of the Dominion proposals laid 
before the Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction at its opening session. 

The Dominion brief contains proposals for 
important changes in coverage under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and for a com- 
prehensive supplementary scheme of Unem- 
ployment Assistance. 

The changes in the Act would extend 
coverage to all employees in Canada as 
rapidly as possible; while the Unemployment 
Assistance scheme would in the meantime 
provide immediate protection for all able- 
bodied unemployed who are at present not 
covered or who have exhausted their benefit 
rights. 

The effect of the proposals would be that 
the Dominion Government would undertake 
to provide the assurance of either a job or 
of a subsistence income in lieu of a job for 
all who are able and willing to work. 

The Brief also proposes extensions in the 
services provided by the National Employ- 
ment Service, including organized vocational 
guidance, and specialized work in the rehabili- 
tation and placement of handicapped workers. 


Change in Contribution Regulations 


Section 10 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Contribution Regulations has been revoked by 
Order in Council P.C. 5562 dated August 21, 
effective September 8, 1945. In order to ex- 
press the intent of the Act at greater length 
and to re-arrange and clarify some of the 
sub-sections, particularly in connection with 
contributable holidays, the following has been 
substituted therefor. 

10. (1) Where the pay period is monthly or 
semi-monthly and a person is employed on each 
working day in the pay period, contributions 
shall be paid for. 

(a) twenty-six or thirteen days respectively 

in each pay period; or 

(b) the actual number of working days in 

a particular pay period and any day or 
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days in that pay period, as recognized 
as a holiday, for the employed person, 
by the employer or by statute or custom, 
but an employer may pay contributions 

in respect of a particular employed per- 
son only as provided in paragraph (a) 
or (6) of this subsection. 


(2) Where the pay period is other than 
monthly or semi-monthly and a person is em- 
ployed on each working day in the pay period, 
contributions shall be paid for each working 
day during the pay period and for each day 
or days in that pay period, recognized as a 
holiday, for the employed person, by the 
employer or by statute or custom. 


(3) Where a person is not employed on each 
working day in a pay period, contributions 
shall be paid for each day on which work is 
done by him, or for which remuneration is 
payable to him whichever number of days is 
greater, subject to the provisions of sections 
eleven and twelve of these Regulations. 


(4) In any case not coming within the pro- 
visions of sub-section one, two, three or five 
of this section, the employer shall submit to 
the Commission for approval a proposal for 
a method of determining the number of daily 
contributions payable, and any method pro- 
posed by an employer and approved by the 
Commission shall have effect as if it were 
specifically provided for in these Regulations 
and the Commission may, from time to time, 
rescind such approval. 


(5) Where in any week, a person is em- 
ployed on each of the working days or shifts 
which constitute the full week’s work for any 
grade or class or shift in an occupation, or 
at a factory, workshop or other premises of 
an employer, contributions shall be paid for 
six days, notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections one, two and three of this section. 


(6) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of subsection one of this section, in no 
case shall contributions be payable in respect 
of any pay period, for more than the number 
of days for which provision is made in the 
insurance book for such period. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commis- 

sion submits the following digest of 
selected decisions of appeals heard by the 
Canadian Umpire under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and its 
amendments. These cases are a continuation 
of the series commenced in the April issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, page 534, and continued 


in the May issue, page 773, the June issue, 
page 883, July issue, page 1032, and the 
August issue, page 1216. They are selected on 
the basis of their possible precedent value for 
the determination of questions which may 
from time to time confront Insurance Officers 
and Courts of Referees. In addition, they 
provide a medium for presenting to employ- 
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ers and employees alike, brief statements of 
the principles upon which insurance against 
unemployment operates in Canada and of 
actual facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the earlier issues, the 
selected decisions are being published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CUcC7. 
(July 26, 1945) 


HELD: Persons employed as office clerks, 
janitors, handymen and carpenters by the 
owner of several houses and apartment 
houses leased to tenants, are not employed 
in domestic service within the meaning of 
paragraph (f) of Part II of the Farst 
Schedule to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940. 


Text oF DECISION 


Dr. X of the City of Y employs a number 
of persons in various capacities in and about 
five apartment buildings and sixty or sixty- 
five houses in the City of Y which he owns 
or in which he is interested as trustee of an 
estate. In 1943 Auditors of the Commission 
called at the office from which these proper- 
ties are managed and learned that Unem- 
ployment Insurance contributions were not 
being made. 

During the next several months consider- 
able correspondence was exchanged and 
further visits made by the Auditors. Dr. X 
refused to pay contributions under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act contending that he 
was not engaged in business and that the 
employees were engaged in domestic service, 
an excepted employment. 

The matter was finally brought to a head 
in April, 1944, when the Commission gave its 
consent, pursuant to Section 70 of the Act, 
to the institution of summary conviction pro- 
ceedings. An Information was laid and the 


case set down for hearing in June, 1944. After- 


a vnumber of adjournments, the case was 
argued before the Magistrate in November, 
1944. During the course of the hearing, Coun- 
sel for Dr. X argued that the employment 
of Dr. X’s employees was employment 
described by paragraph (f) of Part II of the 
First Schedule to the Act and thus excepted 
from the operation of Part II of the Act—or 
in other words—that the employment was not 
insurable and consequently that contributions 
were not required. Counsel argued that the 
employees were engaged in domestic service, 
an excepted employment, and that Dr. X’s 
activities in connection with the management 
of the properties was not a “business” within 
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the meaning of paragraph (f) of the Schedule. 

Counsel for the Commission argued that 
in view of the provisions of Section 46 of the 
Act, the Commission alone, subject to an 
appeal or reference to the Umpire, has 
authority to determine a question as to cov- 
erage under the Act and that the proper 
procedure would be to adjourn the case 
pending determination by the Commission of 
the question whether the employees were 
engaged in insurable employment. The Mag- 
istrate then adjourned the proceedings. 

In accordance with Section 49 of the Act, the 
Commission referred to me for decision, the 
question whether during the relevant period, 
that is the period beginning July 1, 1941, and 
ending May 31, 1948, the employees of Dr. 
X were engaged in such employment as to 
make them insured persons. 

Section 13 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act is in the following terms: 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, all 
persons who are employed in any of the 
employments specified in Part I of the First 
Schedule to this Act, not being employment 
specified as excepted employment in Part II 
of that Schedule shall be insured against 
pee gto os in manner provided by this 
ACU. 

The first question is whether the employ- 
ment is specified in Part I of the First 
Schedule of the Act. During the course of 
the hearing, it was admitted that the persons 
involved are employed under a contract of 
service and there was no argument on the 
point. In any event I think there can be 
no doubt that they are so employed. 

Under Section 13 the next question to be 
determined is whether. the employment is 
specified as an excepted employment in Part 
II of that Schedule, and that question revolves 
about the correct interpretation of Paragraph 
(f) of that Part of the Schedule which lists 
as an excepted employment— 

(f) Employment in domestic service, except 
where the employed person is employed 
in a club or in any trade or business 
carried on Tor the purpose of gain. 

Tt is necessary to determine whether the 
employment is “employment in domestic 
service”. If the answer to that question is 
in the negative then no further question 
arises and the employees are engaged in 
insurable employment, but if the answer is 
in the affirmative, it then becomes necessary 
to determine whether Dr. X is engaged in a 
trade or business carried on for the purpose 
of gain. In other words if it were found that 
the employees were engaged in domestic ser- 
vice, the employment would still be insurable 
employment if it were then decided that the 
activities in connection with the management 
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of these properties is a trade or business car- 
ried on for purpose of gain. The following is 
a list of the persons involved. 


J ils 6 MORAY ic EH 5 
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The facts are quite clear. Dr. X is engaged 
in the management, and presumably profit- 
able management, of a very considerable 
number of apartment blocks and houses. In 
order to carry on this rather large undertak- 
ing, he operates a small business office in 
one of the properties where the books are 
kept, payment of rentals is supervised and 
generally those things done which are neces- 
sary for the upkeep and managenient of the 
properties. The office is supervised or man- 
aged by a Mr. Z who is not one of the 
employees to which this reference refers. Z 
is assisted by H who is one of the employees 
affected. His duties as a general assistant 
seem to relate principally to bookkeeping, 
banking, buying, looking after supplies, and 
the performance of odd jobs as required. J 
is engaged on duties generally corresponding 
with those of H. 


Then the next group of employees necessary © 


for the successful operation of the properties 
includes A, B, E and G and to some extent 
C. These people are engaged in performing 
janitor services in the apartment blocks. They 
look after the fires, empty the ashes, remove 
garbage, mow the lawns and generally do the 
things normally expected of a janitor in an 
apartment block. 


Then the third group includes D, K, and 
again to some extent C, also mentioned in 
the previous group. During the hearing those 
in this group were referred to as handymen, 
and I think the description quite apt. These 
men work about the various properties, doing 
carpentry, decorating, repairs, snow shovelling, 
and generally whatever is necessary to keep 
the properties in a proper state of repair. 


There are two persons in the list of employ- 
ees given above who are not included in the 
three groups, namely, L and F. The Commis- 
sion during the course of the proceedings 
abandoned any claim in respect of L as it 
appears that he is not an employee and per- 
haps falls in the category of an independent 
contractor. Similarly it was shown quite 
clearly that F is engaged almost exclusively in 
the personal services of Dr. X and attends to 
his personal requirements, and quite clearly he 
comes within the term “domestic service”, 
whether it be given a narrow or wide inter- 
pretation. The difference between the service 
rendered gy F and the other employees is 
worth noting and will be mentioned again. 
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Turning then to a consideration of the 
nature of the duties and services performed 
by the three groups, that is the office staff, the 
janitors and the handymen, certain factors are 
common to all groups. While on occasion any 
of them may perform some personal service 
for Dr. X at his own residence or elsewhere, 
that is not the general nature of the work. In 
all cases the work in these various categories 
has to do with the management and up-keep 
of the numerous properties leased to the ten- 
ants of the owner. While copies of the 
standard lease in use in rental of the houses 
or apartments were not put in evidence, it is 
clear that the owner or trustee, Dr. X, leases 
the properties to tenants subject to the usual 
conditions. The landlord keeps the houses 
and apartments in an habitable condition, and 
in respect to the apartments, undertakes in 
addition, as is customary, to provide the 
usual janitor services and for these purposes 
he engages the staff already described. There 
is no direct relationship between Dr. X’s 
employees and his tenants, the employees all 
being responsible only to Dr. X, the employer, 
for the satisfactory performance of their 
duties. 

The employees do not ordinarily render any 
personal service to the employer and are not 
resident in or part of his domestic establish- 
ment, although some of them are his tenants. 
Does this employment come within the 
meaning of “employment in domestic service” 
as that term is used in paragraph (f) of Part 
Il of the First Schedule to the Act? 
Counsel for Dr. X cited a number of inter- 
esting English and Irish authorities in which a 
similar term in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of Great Britain was under discussion as 
well as some other cases where a more or less 
similar problem arose. ‘Those authorities are 
useful and due regard must be had to the 
decisions where the conditions are analogous. 
Considerable stress was laid on the fact that 
the terminology of the British Act and of the 
Canadian Act is almost identical, but we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the term in 
question is one appearing in the Canadian Act, 
and the Act must be interpreted in light of 
Canadian conditions. 

The Act itself does not expressly provide 
an answer. The term is not included in the 
interpretation section and no _ special or 
technical meaning is ascribed to it. The term 
“domestic service” must therefore be given 
its usual meaning under the conditions which 
exist in this country. For such light as they 
may throw on the question, I shall refer 
briefly to some of the cases cited by Counsel 
for Dr. X. Undoubtedly the leading case to 
which my attention was directed*is in re 
Junior Carlton Club (1922) I K.B. 166, and 
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it does contain a good statement of the 
essential characteristics of domestic service 
which in large part is applicable to the con- 
ditions existing in this country. Roche J. put 
it this way “But if I had, in my own words, 
to describe what are the characteristics of 
such a servant I should express it, and do 
express it for present purposes, in the way 
that I sought to express it in the course of the 
argument in this case—namely, that domestic 
servants are servants, whose main or general 
function it is to be about their employers’ 
persons or establishments, residential or quasi- 
residential, for the purpose of ministering to 
their employers’ needs or wants, or to the 
needs or wants of those who are members of 
such establishments, or of those resorting to 
such establishments, including guests”. 

In that case Roche J. had to decide whether 
servants of a club were engaged in domestic 
service within the meaning of that term as 
used in the British Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and after stating his opinion as to the 
characteristics of such a servant, went on to 
find that the club servants were engaged in 
domestic service. I have some doubt that the 
British “club” is in all respects comparable 
with the majority of “clubs” in this country 
but in any event the statement of Roche J. 
is not so broad as to include the employees 
of Dr. X. The essential elements required by 
Roche J. are entirely lacking in this case. 
Here there is no element of personal service 
and the service was not rendered at the 
employer’s “establishment”. ‘True the services 
were rendered in and about the premises 
owned by the employer but in no other sense 
were these premises the residential or quasi- 
residential establishments of Dr. X. Rather 
they were the residences of Dr. X’s tenants 
and there was no contractual relationship 
whatever between Dr. X’s employees and the 
tenants. 

My attention was also directed to in re 
Vellacott (1922) 1 K.B. 466, Cameron v. Royal 
Ophthalmic Hospital (1940) 4 A.E.R. 439 and 
Pile v. Minister of Industry and Commerce 
(1942) I.R. 1932, but these cases add nothing 
to the principle so clearly enunciated in in re 
Junior Carlton Club. As a matter of fact the 
Pile case while purporting to follow the prin- 
ciples stated by Roche J. in the Carlton case 
seems to have lost sight of those essential 
elements of personal service to the employer 
or to those resorting to the employer’s 
residential or quasi-residential establishment. 
In that case, as in the case before me, the 
establishment was the “establishment” of the 
employer only in the sense that he was the 
owner and that clearly was not the sense in 
which Roache J. used the term in in re Junior 
Carlton Club. 
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In the case before me I find that both of 
the essential factors necessary to establish that 
the employment was employment in domestic 
service are entirely lacking. It 1s amply clear 
that the employees were not engaged in 
ministering to their employer’s needs or wants 
or to the needs or wants of those resorting 
to the residential or quasi-residential estab- 
lishment of the employer and it is equally 
clear that the various houses and apartments 
were not the residential or quasi-residential 
establishments of the employer. 


I therefore find that during the period 
beginning July 1, 1941, and ending May 31, 
1943, Messrs. A, B, C, D, E, H, J, K, and 
Mrs. G were not engaged in “domestic 
service” within the meaning of that term as 
used in paragraph (f) of Part II of the First 
Schedule to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and that consequently the employees 
mentioned were not employed in an excepted 
employment and that they were engaged in 
employment specified in Part I of the First 
Schedule of the Act and that they were 
insured against unemployment as provided by 
Section 13 of the Act. 


(Sgd.) Luctmn CANNON, 
Umpire. 
CU.-B.7 


(October 9, 19438) 


A claimant, who was laid off temporarily for 
three weeks due to lack of work, made a claim 
for benefit, but stated that she would not be 
available for three weeks because she intended 
to wait until the firm where she was working 
resumed operattion,—HELD: the claimant is 
not avatlable for work within the meaning of 


‘Section 28 (iu) of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act, 1940. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 

The claimant, a single woman aged 49 years, 
was employed continuously as a milliner by a 
hat shop from February, 1936 to July 17, 1943. 
She was laid off temporarily for three weeks 
due to lack of work. 

Upon making her claim at a local office, 
the claimant signed the following statement: 
“Regarding my claim for insurance benefits 
I declare that I am not available for work, 
for three weeks from this date, because I 
intend to wait until the place where I was 
working before will open again.” 

The Insurance Officer disallowed her claim 
on the grounds that she was not available for 
work (Section 28 (i11)). There was no question 
of any offer of suitable employment, temporary 


or otherwise. 


The claimant appealed from this decision 
to the Court of Referees. 
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The Court of Referees did not uphold the 
Insurance Officer’s decision and allowed the 
claim in a majority decision, the Chairman 
dissenting. The Court held that the claimant 
had just cause for refusing temporary employ- 
ment elsewhere. The Chairman held, however, 
that the claimant was not available for work 
as she preferred to wait to re-enter her old 
employment after the period of slackness was 
over. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 
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DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that :— 


Section 28 (iii) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1940, must govern the case. A 
Claimant, in order to receive benefit, must 
be capable of and available for work but 
unable to obtain suitable employment; the 
claimant was not available for work, upon her 
own written admission. 


Administration of Insurance Branch, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission* 


bee Insurance Branch of the Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Commission is engaged 
specifically in administering those provisions 
of the Act which are intended to apply insur- 
ance principles and techniques to the uncer- 
tainties of unemployment. The duties in- 
volved in this task fall very readily into the 
following four groups, which operate as separ- 
ate divisions under the direction of the Chief 
Insurance Officer. Under the administrative 
procedure adopted by the Commission, whereby 
all operations are conducted through five 
regional offices, the Insurance divisions at the 
Head Office maintain parallel contact with the 
equivalent divisions of the branch in the 
regional offices, for the purpose of supervising 
the duties alloted to them in connection with 
the insurance features of the plan. 


1. Coverage Division 


The scope of the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme is defined by a series of limiting 
conditions, specifically enumerated in the Act, 
which have to be fulfilled either by the per- 
sons or by the employment which it is intended 
to include within the plan. The Head Office 
Coverage Division is responsible for conduct- 
ing the necessary research work to provide the 
background for the administrative rulings 
which are issued from time to time by the 
Commission relative to the scope of the Act. 
These rulings are handed down in the nature 
of opinions arrived at on the basis of the 
information supplied when inquiries are re- 
ceived on a matter of coverage. At the 
regional level, only those questions are dealt 
with which can be clearly answered in the light 
of the decisions already given by the Com- 





*The above is the second article in the series 
dealing with the Administration of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in Canada. The first article 
was published in the August issue of the Labour 
Gazette. 
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mission and all such replies are subsequently 
reviewed at the Head Office division. This 
strict control over the issuing of coverage 
Opinions is necessary in order to maintain a 
high standard of accuracy and consistency in 
coverage rulings throughout the Dominion. 
If the inquirer is not. satisfied with the 
opinion which has been given in any particular 
case, he is entitled to ask for a formal decision . 
by the Commission, which thereupon orders 
the Coverage Division to make a special 
investigation of all aspects of the problem. 
Persons aggrieved by the formal decision of 
the Commission may appeal to the Umpire 
for a decision. The decision of the Umpire is 
final. 


Since the Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Commission, is em- 
powered to extend coverage under the Act, 
chiefly by withdrawing the exceptions granted 
in Part II of the First Schedule to certain 
persons and types of employment, the Cover- 
age Division, both at Head Office and in the 
regional offices, is called on from time to 
time to supervise the carrying out of field 
surveys in certain areas or in certain industries 
in order that the Commission may be in a 
position to consider the advisability of provi- 
ding protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment to a larger field of employees. 


The Commission is at all times anxious to 
keep abreast of the social thinking throughout 
the world. To achieve this object the Cover- 
age Division undertakes a constant study of 
the various social security systems adopted 
in other countries. Apart from the up-to-date 
social information which is thus made ayail- 
able, this aspect of the division’s work is 
particularly important in view of the fact 
that the Commission may at times deem it 
advisable to recommend to the Dominion 
Government that an agreement be entered 
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into with the Government of some other 
country to establish reciprocal arrangements 
on questions relating to unemployment insur- 
ance. 

2. Contribution Division 


The Act requires that the Insurance Fund 
shall be built up both from monies provided 
by Parliament and by contributions received 
partly from employed persons and partly from 
the employers of those persons. The Head 
Office Contribution Division of the Insurance 
Branch is responsible for supervising the opera- 
tion of the techniques which have been auth- 
orized for the collection of these contributions 
—viz: insurance stamps, meter impressions and 
cash paid in direct to the fund through a bulk- 
payment plan. The Commission has issued 
regulations governing the manner, time and 
conditions under which contributions are to 
be made and it is the duty of the Contribution 
Division to see that these regulations are 
reduced to clear and concise instructions for 
the direction of the employer. The Commis- 
sion has, by regulation, provided for the 
refunding of contributions which have been 
made in error. As this step affects not only 
the financial rights of the employer but also 
the status of the employee as an _ insured 
person, the Contribution Division is called 
on to make a thorough examination of all 
claims for refund before recommending them 
to the Commission for payment. 


In the regional offices, the division, in ad- 
dition to being responsible for the registration 
of employers and employees and for the issue, 
custody and replacement of insurance books, 
is also closely associated with the detailed 
procedure which is necessary before a claim 
can be approved for payment. In order that 
unemployed persons may receive benefit pay- 
ment at the local offices without any undue 
delay, the Regional Contribution Division 
must be so organized and conducted that the 
rate and duration of benefit may be computed 
quickly and accurately according to the ratio 
rule laid down in the Act. After the insurance 
books have been renewed at the end of each 
fiscal year, they are forwarded to the Contri- 
bution Division at the regional office where 
they are filed by insurance numbers before 
being “processed”—i.e., the number of days of 
insurable employment and the amount of the 
employee’s daily contribution, as shown by 
the stamps or meter impressions in each book, 
are transferred to an individual record card 
for handy reference whenever a claim for 
benefit is filed. 


3. Audit Division 


The Audit Division is entrusted with the 
task of ensuring that unemployment insurance 
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contributions are properly made in respect 
of all insurable employees in the Dominion. 
Unless contributions are made by all employ- 
ers of insurable employees, the actuarial 
foundation of the insurance plan may be 
seriously jeopardized. On the other hand 
although the employee is entitled to examine 
his insurance book periodically in order to 
determine that contributions have been made 
on his behalf, it is not expected that this 
right will be generally exercised. Moreover, 
since contributions are the bases of benefit 
claims, irregularities result in subsequent in- 
correct benefit payments and may occasion 
serious adjustment problems. Accordingly the 
field staff of auditors is engaged in making 
regular periodical examinations of the books 
and records of all employees subject to the 
legislation with the two-fold objective of 
protecting the Insurance Fund and safe-guard- 
ing the employees’ benefit rights. 

In addition to their regular audit duties, 
this field staff are frequently requested to 
conduct special investigations concerning wage 
scales and working conditions in certain areas 
and also to carry out, in close co-operation 
with the Coverage Division, special surveys 
which have been recommended by the Com- 
mission in connection with specific aspects 
of the scope of the Insurance plan. 

From their close relations with the em- 
ployers, the members of the Audit Division 
are in a position not only to create good-will 
towards the plan but also to promote the 
work of the employment service, (which is 
the main-spring of the whole scheme), by 
pointing out generally how the employers’ 
interests may be served by the facilities made 
available by the Commission. It is with good 
reasons, therefore, that the Audit Division 
has been called “the eyes and ears of the 
Commission”. 


4. Claims Division 


Insured workers who are unemployed and 
have fulfilled the conditions laid down in the 
Act are entitled to benefit—that is, a weekly 
cash payment for a specific number of weeks. 
The Claims Division supervise these pay- 
ments and are responsible for seeing that 
each claimant is assured his statutory rights 
under the plan. However, since three groups 
contribute to the Insurance Fund, all three 
have an interest in its proper administration. 
Therefore, in dealing with an individual claim, 
the rights not only of the employee but also 
of the other contributors must be considered. 
It is the duty of the Claims Division to see 
that this proper balance is maintained by 
instituting procedures whereby justice is done 
to the claimants without any danger of un- 
warranted claims being’ paid from the Fund. 
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This division functions mainly through the 
net-work of claims offices which are located 
at strategic employment points throughout the 
Dominion. Benefit claims are accepted at 
these offices and forwarded to the Regional 
‘Claims Division for adjudication. At this 
level a thorough examination is made of the 
conditions which surrounded the employee’s 
separation from his employment before the 
claim is approved for payment. Detailed 
instructions explanatory of those sections of 
the Act and Regulations which govern the 
payment of claims are given to each regional 
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claims office by the Head Office Claims 
Division in order to insure that no element 
of bias may creep into the interpretation 
of the law and also, since the claimant may 
be dependent on his benefit payment in order 
to meet ordinary expenses, that settlements 
are made in a prompt and efficient manner. 
When a claim for benefit is disallowed by the 
Claims Division, the claimant has a right to 
appeal to a court of referees. However, im 
certain cases a claimant may appeal the 
decision of a court of referees to the Umpire, 
whose decision is final. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


EPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 

following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of July, 1945, as reported by 
employers.—There was an increase in indus- 
trial activity at the beginning of July. The 
number then added to the working forces, 
however, was abnormally small, being less 
than one-tenth of the average gain at July 1 
in the period, 1921 to 1944, according to 
reports received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


The index number of employment stood at 
175-4 as compared with 175-3 at June 1, and 
183-5 at July 1, 1944. In 1948, the July index 
was 183-7, while that in 1942 was 175-7. With 
these exceptions, the latest index is the 
highest for July in the years since 1920. 


The Bureau’s report was tabulated from 
reports received from 15,683 firms having a 
combined working force of 1,792,125 men and 
women, as compared with 1,790,204 at June 1, 
a gain of 0:1 per cent. This was accompanied 
by a rise of 0:9 per cent in weekly payrolls. 

The weekly average per capita earnings was 
$32.34 at July 1, as compared with $32.10 at 
June 1 and $31.72 at July 1, 1944. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
shghtly during July, the number being 10,886, 
as compared with 10,857 in June, 1945 and 
3,106 in July, 1944. 


Report on employment conditions, 
August, 1945.—At August 23 Canada’s man- 
power needs, exclusive of agriculture, totalled 
128,321 (89,679 men and 38,642 women). An 
increase of 579 was evident in the five weeks 
since July 19, when requirements totalled 
127,742. The decline in the labour demands 
for war production following V-J Day was 
offset by sharp increases in the manpower 





needs of civilian industries. The supply of 
available labour, as indicated by the number 
of applicants registered at employment offices 
but not yet referred to jobs showed a con- 
siderable increase, and at August 24 totalled 
52,998 (35,344 men and 17,654 women) due 
largely to a marked rise in the number of 
male applicants required. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies, 
and Placements, July, 1945.—Reporis 
received from National Employment Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during the five-week period June 29 to 
August 2, 1945, showed a decline in business 
transacted both when compared with the 
previous four weeks and with the four weeks 
June 30 to July 27, 1944, this computation 
being based on the average number of place- 
ments recorded daily. Manufacturing was 
mainly responsible for the decrease under the 
first comparison and manufacturing, services 
and trade under the second. Construction 
and agriculture showed increases under both 
comparisons. Vacancies during the five weeks 
under review numbered 228,890, applications 
215,073 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 137,510. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members decreased slightly to 0-5 at 
the close of the quarter ended June 30. At 
the end of the previous quarter the percentage 
was 0-7 and at the end of June, 1944, was 0:3. 

The June, 1945, figure was based on reports 
received from 2,238 local labour organizations, 
having a total membership of 414,150. 


Total employment in Canada.—A _pre- 
liminary estimate of Canada’s total man- 
power distribution made by the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Labour 
indicates that at April 1, 1945, 4,296,000 
persons 14 years of age and over were gain- 
fully occupied, of whom 3,246,000 were in 
non-agricultural industry, including 901,000 in 
war industry. In addition there were 762,000 
persons in the Armed Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1945, as 
Reported by Employers 


N accordance with the trend indicated at 
July 1 in 24 of the preceding years since 
1920, there was an increase in industrial 
activity at the beginning of July, 1945; the 
number then added to the working forces, 
however, was abnormally small, being less 
than one-tenth of the average gain at July 1 
in the period, 1921-1944. This was due in 
part to an important contra-seasonal reces- 
sion in manufacturing as a result of curtail- 
ment in war production, and in part, to the 
fact that employment generally in the non- 
manufacturing industries, for various reasons, 
showed advances that were decidedly less-than- 
usual at the beginning of July. 
The 15,683 co-operating employers reported 
a staff of 1,792,125 men and women; as 
compared with 1,790,204 at June 1, there was 


July in the years since 1920. Since the 
advance at the date under review was below- 
average for the early summer, there was a 
decline in the seasonally-corrected index, which 
fell from 175-3 at June 1, to 172-1 at the 
beginning of July. This is the sixth successive 
reduction in the adjusted index. 

A brief review of the results of the most 
recent survey of employment and payrolls 
shows that there was moderate improvement 
in all provinces except New Brunswick and 
Quebec, in both of which substantial declines 
of a seasonal character took place in logging. 
Industrially, there was in the Dominion as a 
whole a marked contraction in manufacturing 
and logging, while heightened activity was 
indicated in mining, communications, trans- 
portation and storage, construction and main- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. / 
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a gain of 1,921 persons, or 0-1 per cent, which 
was accompanied by a rise of 0-9 per cent 
in the weekly payrolls. Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the index number of employ- 
ment stood at 175:4, as compared with 175-3 
in the preceding report, and 188-5 at July 1, 
1944. In 1943, the July 1 index was 183-7, 
while that in 1942 was 175-7. With these 
exceptions, the latest index is the highest for 


1942 








100 


JFMAMJJASOND 


1943 1944 1945 


tenance, services and trade; financial institu- 
tions also reported increased employment. The 
largest gain was that of some 12,200 workers 
in construction; as a result of the prevailing 
shortages of labour and materials, this was 
considerably less-than-usual for July 1 in the 
experience of the last 25 years. This was 
also the case in transportation, in which 
activity nevertheless reached a new maximum. 
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On the other hand, the advances in mining 
and communications were unusually great. 
Within the manufacturing division, the most 
pronounced shrinkage was again indicated in 
the production of durable manufactured goods, 
from which some 6,450 men and women were 
released. In the iron and steel-using division, 
the number laid off by the co-operating estab- 
lishments approximated 6,000, and a reduction 
of over 4,000 was reported by non-ferrous 
metal plants. The lumber industry showed 
considerable seasonal improvement, however, 
and there was a smaller gain in electrical 
‘apparatus manufacturing. In the non-durable 
‘goods category, employment in chemical works 
‘was decidedly curtailed, there being a loss of 
about 9,600 employees, due to a cancellation 
‘of war orders. There was a small reduction 
in textiles, in which the decrease was decidedly 
less than usual for July 1; tobacco and leather 
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factories were also rather slacker. Most of 
the remaining divisions of manufacturing 
reported expansion, partly seasonal in~ char- 
acter. The largest increases on the whole, 
were in food, lumber, pulp and paper, elec- 
trical apparatus and petroleum plants, and in 
central electric stations. 

The statistics of the present report depict 
conditions existing about midway between 
V-E and V-J Days. In a recent reconstruc- 
tion of the monthly survey which had been 
made at September 1, 1989 (embodying 
revisions and industrial reclassifications in the 
data originally furnished, and _ including 
material, since obtained, for firms who did 
not report at the time), it was ascertained 
that the establishments whose employees 
numbered 1,792,125 at the date under review, 
had’ employed 1,229,255 men and women at 
the outbreak of war. Between September 1, 


“TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 



































Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Por Index Numbers Olea Por 
Capita Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate Wen: Employ- | Aggregate : 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
Diam hs LODE CO NW AOL Ae dO 2) 08 eC 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
DERG) oh i TReAde Acie UD ok MRIRat ae lace, AMAR” Mall ANT Ne ituleien ps 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
(EES yO ARRIETA ALY oi Spee. Rl 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
WMS 0 a A DBA Aree snot ailier Un) ABA a i | ll ln ic 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
Va RT Nei, <del t6 EEO aT peel iaies RY  AN 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
BULTLE Pad ey cuich aber a tevahev EAs sted ha batted leh aan aes Aon 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
BV ON Deets Petit Wy Are ee Mie aya! Ine ope Ne ae AL Ed 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
CATO tae Rete lel et a Le: 2 a aR 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
FE OTE hn Melba Leena Ted Ale i, aM RR RATS aA attire teGsIh. oe eel 117-3 135°3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
Oks 4 REDE SEO EM KO PTs OLN IL 9 EHS 0 tad 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
TINS es 0 DUAR CCE, Spa ale eR Na AN Sean cbt 8 As 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
CUT AD LR TOR TG) FU ee aC deeb aes See ee 122-1 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
MP ARIE UTM DOS RIN oe 1S) SER Oo Dl a) WO eet 120-1 131-7 $27 -92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
FREES Tat Asli dy A Vie ee 118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
BL Be vrg OU eROLUrL A" OLA DRE SiR ADR RRR On ot i RL Re Lh 118-6 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
UATIOT LARS Lye |, SEVER BPR LR fy fate Lek LO ada CRE) ER a 118-1 144-] 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
UTE [RRM Cie POUND a Meme Ve eas See SoG iho 116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
QUITO M IT oA UN ea Wee) UL Me ae Mine el 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 193-1 31-62 
ASTRO iL panel bt asia ohio Aad Madame tweed ty NN ore UA wg 120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
ANT ORROT le ei kao eile meek aie UT in ae MN aR 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 165-2 By ve 
“eX E 01 5.) Cae PEe Ie es tet MEER Leo AIT fe Gees, deat be (ch 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
5 OXGLP a Fl Dane a ROP MA cAensaee re ele NCE huni STOR bh Yc 122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
ING AREY 57 Rd eh 2 a UR whe a A ie ela 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
5 BE( se, eR PRN na ee MER Re ea ERAT Y aii ot Samy 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
Jer ale LOA Renate See eet eae Nn ene ee eee eae 121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
EUG Dept ahh ets, olor Ok OT ATO a to OT eR oS UR 119-8 148-1 21-76 135-3 170°6 32-78 
ELST RES | EEA Aa R ING COU Men nN SAN tly a al oy) or 118-8 149-1 Soot 134-8 172-2 33-23 
cic A ne ne eR Mev ee boc ft th be ee 118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 3-28 
AN Denia: UY Cree VM ct rt Ee a eee ne ee 116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
JUBA sash ee oe ee ee ae 118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
MU iL oy tM LL areal ed ae a La 120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
TLE OER gl a) Sree ane Up via Rm ie Hot) 8 AN Bak 120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
Sepbyarass FAL REL. Mi PVeRP i eee a eas 121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
CEG UR hans tak oh orig, Sas ye Laila dS biped 120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
NOME Diels genet ey Ate eae eae eee a 120-4 151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
TDS eie ME, yO Bt IT ee a ee A 121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-9 33°35 
RE LE MLOAD 1 tere cs) ink Ras aitaons eI ato AN Le aoe 118-1 138-1 $30-10 126-6 147-1 30-22 
RE UGWAE, sy. yeti tk, eae Poe | OREN ate RCE aie 117-2 146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
SUEY CaS UAE cane Ee es a aL Tea ea BONG EDT MDM 116-7 148-8 32-81 127-6 164-7 33-56 
PANTS SY odie so MLN aes RV CRA ge tet Re nee Ce UL 115+8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
TVET nie USE Men 2 ae mm ence oa TOI See Gey 114-9 145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
ETO MU pa ie CE Maly, cay tLe CONG eet te es eC 114-8 143-3 32-10 124-4 157-2 32-88 
LIEW IS deg i ar oA a tk ate a Es og Shiai rans 101) 114-9 144-5 32-34 123-2 156-3 32-98 
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1939, and July 1, 1945, therefore, their mining, communications, transportation, con- 
personnel had risen by nearly 563,000 workers, struction and maintenance, services, trade and 
or 45:8 per cent. The advance in financial finance), the increase was rather lower, 
institutions has for obvious’ reasons been amounting to 44:6 per cent; the gain in the 
proportionally less than that in many other number of employees was 573,345. In manu- 
branches of industry, so that in the nine facturing, the addition of some 471,600 workers 
leading industries (viz., manufacturing, logging, to the staffs of the co-operating establishments 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at July 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrollsas at July 1, 1945, and June], 
1945, with Comparative Figures for July 1, 1944, where Available, based on June 1, 1941 as 100p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Em- Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit ployees Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
Reported at ee 
at July 1, July 1, July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
1945 1945 1, 1945}1, 1945/1, 1944/1, 1945]1, 1945]1, 1944]1, 1945)1, 1945)1, 1y44 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Waritime Provimces................. 25 136,352 | 4,223,352 | 31-00} 30-20] 30-12] 116-6) 118-8) 123-2) 165-5) 164-2) 170-3 
Prince Edward Island.............6. 2, 654 70,211 | 26-45) 25-70} 26-40] 120-3] 113-7] 127-6] 150-4] 138-2) 159-8 
INO WES COUTRE Eee tbe oe cia s\n Brepcmisiert ss 81, 696 2,622,807 | 32-10) 31-65) 32-01] 116-0) 114-3) 122-4] 165-6} 160-7) 174-5 
New brunswick." .c ss. s-s0ctenee es 52,002 1,530,334 | 29-43] 28-31] 27-37} 117-9] 126-5) 124-9) 166-2) 171-6) 163-7 
Queer. He aie aie ois cielo elaine’ wle's 542,077 | 16,771,127 | 30-94) 31-13) 29-91] 115-4] 117-2] 124-2) 149-4) 152-4) 155-2 
Ontariow cca eee ea ace elaece eos 744,506 | 24,479,724 | 32-88] 32-62] 32-68) 111-5] 110-9] 114-3) 135-2) 133-5) 137-9 
Prairie Provinmces,..............-0200- 200,075 6,558,293 | 32-78] 32-06] 31-55) 112-7] 110-5) 115-7] 140-6) 134-9) 139-1 
Manito ree eters gas clels eit ass essueyals 91,786 2,991,960 | 32-60] 31-93) 30-94] 111-4] 110-3) 115-5) 136-9] 132-8] 134-8 
Saskatchewanier nen noes. wes cecmes ese 40,475 1,268,902 | 31-35) 30-64) 30-46) 110-4} 107-1] 112-4] 137-2] 130-2} 136-0 
PAL DOT GG cee ciate tare ote Ostene ic isisia ss sks teats etsie 67,814 2,297,431 | 33-88] 33-10] 33-06] 115-8] 112-7) 117-8] 148-0] 140-8) 146-9 
British Columbia..................... 169,115 | 5,931,387 | 35-07] 34-60) 34-97] 133-7] 1380-1) 139-1) 165-8} 159-2) 172-7 
CANADA Sortie sscie cone cs.: 1,792,125 | 57,963,883 | 32-34] 32-10) 31-72] 114-9) 114-8) 120-0) 144-5) 143-3) 148-1 
(b) Crrizs 
Moantrealtac icici ce state satala ste cusicse cle + s.00s 269, 733 8,655,516 | 32-09} 32-23) 31-06] 123-2) 124-5) 133-3] 155-3) 157-5} 162-3 
Quebec City.............0656 TELE | eer 33,345 970,884 | 29-12) 30-80} 29-33] 138-9] 139-8] 165-0) 193-1] 205-5) 233-7 
TROTONLO ae eran eet siti oh al alctete ar slele cians 246, 847 8,232,112 | 33-35] 32-80] 32-42} 121-9} 121-6] 130-3) 151-4} 148-5) 157-2 
OETA WAI re ieee ratte clcvaleieioteeiciereyas) sates 21,443 609,367 | 28-42) 28-49] 27-94] 107-2] 105-6} 111-6] 131-9} 130-2] 134-8 
Firma Gone irs oticrcieereeie he tats She earns eel 58, 334 1,931,217 | 33-11] 32-41} 32-60] 109-4] 109-1] 113-5} 181-5) 128-2) 134-7 
Wanicleor hie sate « ates (Gi toieSisla e's aye 0.8 ath, 36, 780 1,456,547 | 39-60] 39-79] 43-55) 116-1) 117-4) 125-5] 121-7) 123-7) 143-6 
IWATIDO Stee erate shale Sicieleleteivia<'> « wicie'se'a o16 58, 947 1,751,108 | 29-71] 29-19) 28-70] 113-7] 114-1} 118-5} 183-2} 131-1} 134-1 
VANCOUVER. scccey siete wate eh wis cleraicice sess 84,054 2,829,647 | 33-66] 33-34] 33-88] 164-1] 160-7} 174-1] 208-7} 202-5] 224-3 
Hialita xara tis: clersiecs'ss Ua ferarniatsstiace Reker 25,039 757,962 | 30-27] 30-99] 30-92] 145-4] 144-7) 156-2] 191-0) 194-6] 208-6 
HAIN GPOLM on ehiete es avclede cele eale «a slate 12,728 381,734 | 29-99] 29-84) 27-68] 121-3] 133-5} 126-5} 171-1] 187-3} 167-1 
BheErprogees ues cietasre corsets cle clee ee sie seas 9,170 241,696 | 26-36] 26-42] 24-46) 104-2] 105-6] 105-4) 130-9} 133-0} 122-0 
MTree EV IVELS ah teaiiniatialelse sarees den a ahs 10,614 302,180 | 28-47] 29-25] 27-75] 132-9] 143-7) 120-6] 148-5} 164-9} 185-9 
Kitchener-Waterloo...........---ss000. 16, 957 506,363 | 29-86] 29-79} 28-61] 114-0} 110-8} 107-1] 149-1] 144-6} 1385-0 
Wond One terecet rte oie totele oslo iad sia; 21,321 641,952 | 30-11} 30-11] 29-80] 119-9] 116-3} 123-3] 143-3] 138-9] 146-1 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 14, 599 533,710 | 36:56] 34-80] 37-31] 104-1] 101-9} 115-3) 142-2] 132-5) 158-8 
FRCP ITA ere ae ois soleus wie olale este e ole wists} baie 10,041 279,698 | 27-86] 27-62} 26-97] 111-1] 112-1] 113-6] 134-8] 134-8} 1380-1 
Bas katona sans ale oiscsete oe sivieleuspe s asia 6,388 167,561 | 26-23] 26-02] 26-05] 128-3} 123-6] 124-6] 152-8) 146-1) 142-3 
Wal ary ae ee osecs ove oretace ks otaiagelsnane pie! sh oigievys 17,925 571,610 | 31-89] 31-74] 30-43] 116-5) 114-6] 117-2] 139-6] 136-6] 188-8 
IU GINONLONE cele «iiss le sis aise s ciaicisi sles 16,925 499,078 | 29-49] 29-29] 29-52} 124-8) 122-4) 134-0} 152-0] 148-1] 162-7 
WAV SMe) gta ae Gh Sagres in Lae eee ee 15, 125 488,036 | 32-27] 32-87] 33-37] 179-2} 172-7| 168-8] 231-5] 227-4] 225-3 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

IMSMULACUULING. ca ctes nae stocks sires tost <las) es 1,086,654 | 35,837,562 | 32-98] 32-88] 32-44] 123-2] 124-4] 134-4] 156-3) 157-2) 167-7 
MUTA ple GOOG wes. +. hier cou eee arch assis us 564,444 | 20,377,303 | 36-10] 35-76| 35-50} 132-3] 133-8} 152-7] 170-5} 170-8) 193-4 
Non-Durable Goods..............66: 502,551 | 14,736,144 | 29-32] 29-48] 28-39] 115-1} 116-3] 118-0] 142-2} 144-3} 141-2 
Electric Light and Power............ 19,659 724,115 | 36-83] 37-00] 37-15] 102-9} 98-6] 97-2) 117-4] 113-0) 112-0 
LOL re ay oie ote areas wists cas isteieie.n lv sya. 9 55, 730 1,536,607 | 27-57| 26-73| 26-75) 116-6] 127-0} 110-8} 161-6) 170-7| 151-2 
VE Taa TN pee peo soe ote arsine si ehe ape Ceiesenns =a cene 68,975 2,711,449 | 39-31] 38-00] 37-68] 82-7] 81-6] 86-4] 103-1] 98-4) 103-3 
COMMUNICA LIONS he eens ilove sor ness 31,814 989,835 | 31-11] 31-58} 30-41] 122-1] 118-8} 113-2] 140-4) 138-6} 127-2 
PRransportavion.c- sceese = <b serewsesias > cous 163,098 6,307,876 | 38-68] 38-33] 36-56} 127-8] 127-4] 125-4] 154-0] 152-1) 143-8 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 144,336 | 4,401,526 | 30-49] 29-80) 29-77] 81-1] 74-2) 79-4] 108-4) 97-0} 103-6 
MOEVICES ca cic eee mane etinetole sia cucceas 5. 52,080 1,025,551 | 19-69} 19-62] 19-28) 122-2) 118-4] 121-5] 150-6) 145-3] 143-9 
A bre:X6 Gis een eces oi ante bebe Ge ROO CRON 189, 438 5,153,477 | 27-20] 26-79] 26-59] 109-7} 109-1] 102-8] 126-8| 124-1] 117-2 
Eight gs abe Industries............ 1,792,125 | 57,963,883 | 32-34] 32-10] 31-72| 114-9] 114-8] 120-0) 144-5] 143-3) 148-1 
EAN COT dea ete ste staais ¢ ars aie 4s BUI 17 2,261,859 | 23-70] 33-65] 32-73] 111-6] 111-1] 108-3] 130-5] 129-7) 123-1 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,859,242 | 60,225,742 | 32-39] 32-15) 31-75] 114-8] 114-7] 119-5) 143-9} 142-7 147-0 


This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instru- 
ments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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represents a rise of 76-7 per cent during the 
period between September 1, 1939, and July 1, 
1945; in the non-manufacturing divisions 
taken as a whole, the gain amounts to some 
91,300 persons, or 14:9 per cent. The only 
important decline among the major indus- 
tries in the period between September 1, 1939, 
and July 1, 1945, was that of approximately 
46,000 workers, or 24-3 per cent in construc- 
tion, and of some 11,500, or 14-3 per cent in 
mining. 
| Payrolls 


As already stated, the minor advance in 


industrial employment at the first of July as . 


compared with June 1 was accompanied by 
a rise in the weekly salaries and wages dis- 
tributed in the eight leading industries; these 
rose from $57,458,150 in the last report, to 
$57,963,883 at the date under review, or by 
0-9 per cent. The relatively larger increase 
in the payrolls than in the personnel was 
partly due to the fact that the June 1: figures 
had in many cases been lowered by the loss 
of working time on Victoria Day, observed 
in some centres as a holiday.- On the other 
hand, the fairly general observance of St. 
Jean Baptiste Day as a holiday in Quebec 
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affected the earnings reported at the begin- 
ning of July. The weekly average per em- 
ployee was $32.34, 24 cents higher than that 
of $32.10 at the first of June; the per capita 
figures at July 1 in earlier years of the record 
were as follows:— 1944, $31.72; 1943, $30.97 ; 
1942, $28.49 and 1941, $25.49. In the last 
four years, there has thus been an increase of 
26°9 per cent in the average weekly earnings 
of the persons in recorded employment. The 
latest average was exceeded by those at 
March 1 and May 1 of the present year, and 
April 1 and October 1, 1944, but is otherwise 
the highest in the record. 

Table II summarizes the July 1 statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic. 
areas, and the leading cities, and gives com- 
parisons with June 1, 1945, and July 1, 1944 
and 1943, where available. Table I gives a 
monthly record for the eight leading indus- 
tries as a whole, and for manufacturing, 
showing the movements of employment and 
payrolls in the period for which the payrolls 
statistics are on record. The index numbers 
of payrolls are based on the amounts dis- 
bursed by the co-operating firms at June - 
1941, as 100; to facilitate comparisons of the 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


i SM hina Lal... a. ee 
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“4 CP) 
23 ° 8 3 a as 
— < go so) 4s ° S) tes 9 3 -Q 
SM read eae Wye se)| go eadl an olor! lak co ehe aati aoe anes 
O =4 |hae | Zn | za o fo) 0-9 = D =< nat) 
Lulivan Meet O29 eee 124-7 LETC Fete AE en) oy. te 119-4 127-2 ay Ah NO CY AN Dae ns Et dy lem 118-2 
Duly 151930) 02 Vk 118-9 ANG Ee Me ae led. al Meh Meee 116-8 116-9 L204 a Te eeecal Rete. ee eee ee. 113-5 
July e031 Aue 103-8 ET Se I cence | eee ah a Bele aaa 103-2 102-7 BOS =O te eam ah cet cn laa en 97-9 
DUS Wl L932 ee 88-7 LU S| os ere [A i cha a eg 86-6 89-2 D0) SOA Sa eeror sal cut oe eas ae 83-7 
Anibir Eh era es 84-5 IE IE Bots Cs ost eee 83-0 85-0 SOLO ere Real vets ceree | See mete 81-8 
Uke he iby ee 101-0 LOOT Te as eee EEE eG 94-1 109-9 So ba tary aes om bee eae I ah Bhan: 94-1 
Sula aL VELOS 5S eat vs 99-5 LOG 78) oR ES ERG cy 94-8 102-7 OG 3H [Lemna eo oe Nate ee 99-5 
Juliyar i BLOSGic week 104-6 BN Ms es ease I, da, ce A i ae 101-6 106-2 LOD OTe emt oee ent eee ee 104-8 
July M93 7o snes. 2 119-1 135-8 79-7 138-3 136-1 118-0 122-2 104-0 100-3 110-2 105-7 117-1 
guys 61° 1938)202)., } 113-5 116-7 104-6 126-6 105-4 119-9 114-0 99-8 96°5 102-9 102-9 108-0 
July a L9389N Es 115-8 115-9 108-7 129-9 99-3 124-0 114-7 104-0 98-5 107-5 110-0 111-0 
JUlypIe O40 Ns Ms 124-7 124-0 102-2 135-3 111-5 126-6 129-6 112-4 106-8 117-5 117-6 114-8 
faly a 4041.2 157-4 163-9 108-5 183-2 143-3 161-8 165-3 132-5 128-9 133-7 137-3 139-2 
TULA O42 ec 175-7 177-2 117-0 199-7 153-0 187-1 181-1 139-4 135-3 131-6 150-9 167-9 
Vly gle O4 Seen) 183-7 184-7 112-4 203-1 165-8 198-6 184-9 141-6 138-3 135-6 150-8 191-9 
July gaye O44 ens 183-5 187-8 136-7 205-5 168-5 195-3 185-1 148-4 144-0 143-2 158-5 187-5 
Jane GA 5enee yy, 180-4 182-5 123-2 187-9 179-3 191-1 184-2 149-2 145-0 141-1 160-9 173-9 
Hebe et iO4 bene) 178-9 179-9 123-7 192-4 167-6 189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 134-8 156-5 172-0 
Winks: TES Y aes ee 178-2 179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 188-5 184-2 141-2 137-6 130-9 153-3 172-0 
ADEs ih, 10450, PS 176-9 180-5 121-0 192-3 169-2 185-2 183-0 141-2 137-3 132-2 153-2 173-0 
May2vd945) as 175-5 183-1 113-9 196-7 170-1 184-9 180-1 139-3 135-2 132-0 150-3 172-4 
June 1, 1945....... 175-3 181-0 121-8 191-9 170-7 184-3 178-9 141-8 137-6 136-5 151-6 175-5 
July 1, 1945....... 175-4 177-7 128-8 194-7 159-0 181-6 179-8 144-6 138-9 140- 155-7 180-4 
Relative Weight of 
. Employment by 
; Provinces and 
Economic Areas as 
F at July 1, 1945....] 100-0 7°6 1 4-6 2-9 30-3 41-5 11-2 Dak 2:3 3°8 9-4 





Note.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 















Industries 1 Relative July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 
lie Weight 1945 1945 1944 1940 

Mantifacturing’ .0.cyos crete: aoe We eee vos eee ee 60-6 207-0 209-0 225-8 130-3 
ANKMaleproducets-—eCIblos uk ni2 eee es sisal ae eae Geno nee 2-6 224-5 218-6 235-3 151-6 
Puan deproGuctsye sire Mie dee eee ws ce dhe onsite eres ee 2 143-1 141-0 126-8 119-8 
eat herandtproductseepks. beacon. sash meena eee eee 1-6 139-6 140-1 137-5 110-3 
IBootsiand shoes <6 wien aeons aan tissu eee 1-0 129-2 128-2 126-3 107-7 
dsumibersproductseey. wee «shes lc ae tls ic ree SN 3-9 129-8 124-9 128-0 102-6 
Roughtand: dressedslumberic2..<0.o27 ch as oe eaten ee 2-2 110-6 104-7 107-4 98-3 
SUEDE UTS Rene Aenea Fe ee ee ety dekh Vea Shiels een ey “7 128-8 126-6 129-8 91-8 
OchermumiberproGuctsss.ces” shale sess OU eee 1-0 203-5 199-7 203-4 127-0 
Musical instruments...... Ptah Caldas Soles sts Pleads chloe -03 28-0 28-2 30-1 63-9 
Plantiproducts—-edible te eoscenceiee had Woks ss clean eae 2-9 159-8 155-6 163-1 126-8 
Pulpmanaepaner products seme waters oe re ee cee ee. 5-1 145-3 141-5 137-2 118-7 
ulpandipa penset. «bette stk oe a ae 2-2 132-8 128-2 125-2 113-5 
AD CLDLOGUCUS ATT ene mintias se cas os bo since ets 1-0 218-9 213-5 208-6 143-2 
Bringing and! publishing wed wae <ceee te. ase eee - 1-9 137-0 134-8 128-9 117-0 
RUD DELIDROGdUG tse tee te eons ee asc ee Le ee 1:3 181-0 181-1 164-2 108-2 
Mextilemproduetat te ere te ee ase ete nn ok cee neni: 7-6 157-2 157-8 156-5 139-7 
Whresdtvarnvanciclot here. =. 48 0a eos bios hee 2-7 157-1 156-9 156-6 154-4 
Cottonbyarnvana clothwncmtmn ts wautseenis calcins eke soe 1-2 107-4 107-3 110-7 121-7 
Woollentvarnm and: clothimece sera ses te ccel oece ee couches 7 170-6 168-4 167-5 167-6 
Artiiciawsilkean disiliesO00S.seiacee. aes viteia ee icone: 6 615-3 621-3 591-1 474-7 
EVOsierysancdennit: POOUS Sr aaee ce catetn ences sins otis eee 1-2 146-6 145-5 146-6 136-7 
Garments and personal furnishings..................-..-- 2-8 159-6 160-9 157-8 131-8 
Othertextilemroducts #5 eae eo sehen 6 oc Sener. 9 166-3 170-5 167-4 123-7 
LOD ACOO A NS Re SI Lay Bee re ae Seat abn bos « & ceabeinan s “6 122-0 124-2 123-6 100-0 
BEV OPASER Es PGi e thd an eh os UIE, Octet wale bias 8 265-7 259-2 246-7 179-7 
C@hemicalsandrallhediproducts.2)..0. sansa eeee a. ne ceen ee 3-3 469-5 544-4 604-8 199-6 
Clay, flass-and stone products... sa see eee se calc Seeee -9 141-7 138-2 139-0 107-3 
Wlectrichizhtande power eee eee OEE. 1-1 154-2 147-8 145-7 139-7 
Hilectrical apparatis: ses... qty cde. uel. epee heer 2:4 291-3 287-5 332-1 151-6 
Troncancusteck products eee coe oie crear rene nate eee 21:5 281-9 287-3 331-6 128-1 
Crude} rolled and forged’ products... 71 si.J200) «beeen 1-9 243-4 242-4 252-7 158-6 
Machinery, (other thanmvehicies) ctu. caucasian 1:3 216-4 215-7 223-0 139-0 
Acricultural im plementS ae tneee is nee eet cee cco 7 144-7 142-3 126-9 80-9 
land vehiclesvandiaireraltes oon. 2 veins aca ee eee 8-6 243-6 250-3 303-0 111-1 
ANtOmMOrlestanGd parts: sete a ae ete cca 2-3 277-4 278-0 292-9 144-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............¢..0.0cs++e0e 3°5 1, 252-8 1, 234-5 1,508-7 253-8 
Heatinevapplian cesse ta: ts te see nr rene tone een lbe yon 3 189-2 192-3 167-2 122-6 
Trontandisteeleta brications ness). ec eboeecamecr coe 9 259-6 264-7 291-1 150-6 
Foundry and machine shop products..................-4- 6 228-8 229-0 232-9 131-1 
OtCherironvand steeliproducts- meee cece see -e te eee ee 3-7 307-2 319-9 377-9 140-9 
iNou-ferrousmetalhproducts: a) see cee soe ee tenses one 2-7 346-8 375-3 445-9 184-5 
Non-metallic mineral products... . és. dase veses Souls cecece- 1-0 223-5 215-7 220-6 173-7 
ERSCC ANGUS: sie Se MRT Wetbaa th na ics GeIRES iteei ee ase: 1-1 339-2 340-7 376-3 150-6 
Dogsingr gee ies eee ee te OR IE, SEER aN 3-4 184-6 201-1 175-4 121-4 
Minin gy gh. yb crdaryekaviac cane ole weed coaneites ge Mee Oe 3-9 146-5 144-6 153-1 167-2 
CaN ee Oe oie us ve ae oes aig 5 Sue ieee ue ate cae 1-4 91-6 92-2 95-9 85-8 
Metallic Ores! Mil GARI PORTS | SP h  EUR eS ad. 1:8 246-9 247-5 269-9 352-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...............+0--0000- 7 179-8 163-2 165-4 155-9 
COMNIURICSUODS oo ae ane at. itis Rod. op baa sb Sbic 1-8 118-7 115-5 110-0 89-4 
Melero hein baits fos. fA At Ee AE. Cena) REE CARE, 4 130-8 126-8 131-3 103-3 
Hel ep liom esate seco Aid wae Pes A aMarh ae rae c ems cd meee sateeals 1-4 115-1 112-1 104-2 85-6 
RE ARISIIONOD SION er ite ed tictes Ane aden eh oe iene ins 9-1 126-3 125-9 124-4 93-9 
Streetirailways and cartage.... 0.6... cccebeves ce seccseecees 2-7 192-7 190-7 186-8 134-5 
Stearnenail ways te eae wen gtr ee we ete Sg pee 4.9 107-7 107-9 106-7 81-8 
Shinpinc ancestevedoring ae eee owt iene weenie ete or ee 1-5 117-8 118-3 119-2 93-2 
Construction and Maintemamce..........................5. 8-0 112-7 103-1 110-8 105-0 
Bullcin over spews es rece) renee walt! ot Roe dae, um Uses Sarat oe 2-4 98-5 90-7 90-7 79-9 
ELI me ner teats merce eer te ete cere cana ote eee BIOS) 146-9 131-8 L538 152-7 
Baila, Pett e. EO UL PRN ee Ries ARTES |. Se, DEUS RDG £6 pay, 2:3 96-0 89-6 93-9 86-2 
Services ee ce ee ee ee cee ee OL aL dee 2-9 208-9 202-4 207-7 149-2 
Ftotelsiancderestaurantamer me tert re een ety ee fhe 1-9 210-3 201-4 206-6 145-7 
Personals (chiehyslaundries) see. ata. nee «radars « Comeetdsek 1-0 206-3 204-5 209-6 155-3 
TAC txt ty. Secrest) a Co oe hs OR eM ell Sa 10-6 172-0 171-1 161-2 142-8 
ROE H a Lape cers arian st Pal 8 maracas ie gre PM atone nak Sb iad ate 7:7 177-8 177-4 167-5 148-6 
Wiholesale Hae 5: ty) Sadie. eho = oe pores ere edie He eS yi 2-9 157-8 155-9 145-3 127-8 
Fight Leading Industries........................0.-eeeeee- 100-0 175-4 173-5 183-5 124-7 
TAY (YOR cee | Rae ee ieee i eae nh he Tt el Pa <b ae 129-6 129-0 125-7 114-4 
Banksiandetrustacompansies scm sme t a ne aasccs amete estore lc ete nC: 133-2 133-0 130-0 108-4 
Rrokeragenand stock marketaun tsa ee en eae foe tle ane 190-9 178-3 139-8 180-2 
ATISUPAN COMA Mee he eer re te ee ee le, Se 121-3 120-8 119-1 118-2 
Total—Nine Leading Industries. ................ 0.0.0 cc ccc fececcceceeee 173-2 173-1 180-7 124-1 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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trends of employment and payrolls, the in- 
dexes of employment have been converted 
from their original base, 1926=100, to June 
1, 1941, as 100. 

Table I indicates that in the period for 
which payroll data are available, the number 
of persons in recorded employment in the 
eight leading industrial groups has shown an 
increase of 14-9 per cent, while the aggregate 
weekly earnings of those workers are higher 
by 44:5 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to July 1, 
1945, amounted to 14:8 per cent, and that in 
payrolls, to 43:9 per cent. The explanation 
previously given for the greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in the numbers em- 
ployed may again be stated:— (1) the war- 
time concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and in addition, there 
has been a considerable amount of overtime 
work, (2) the payment of cost-of-living 
bonuses to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated 
were increased on more than one occasion 
before their incorporation in the basic wage- 
rates as from February 15, 1944, (3) the pro- 
gressive upgrading of employees as they gain 
experience in their work and (4) the payment 
of higher wage-rates in an important number 
of cases. 

As has previously been pointed out, the 
influence of the war has resulted in particu- 
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larly marked expansion in employment and 
payrolls in factories, in which the rate of 
acceleration during the period of observation 
has been decidedly greater than in the non- 
manufacturing industries. Thus in spite of 
recent cut-backs, the index of employment in 
manufacturing at July 1 was 23-2 per cent 
higher than at June 1, 1941, while the pay- 
rolls in the same period have advanced by 
56-3 per cent, proportions decidedly exceed- 
ing those given above for the eight leading 
industries. The factors already stated as 
influencing the general trends have had an 
even greater effect in the case of manu- 
facturing. 


In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in the industry 
is of course also an extremely important 
factor. 


Report on Employment Conditions, August, 1945 


The following report covering the employment 
situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


The first section of the report deals with . 


the Canadian labour market by industry 
groups, while the second section gives a 
more detailed analysts of employment 
conditions by regions. 


\\/ HILE the overall manpower needs of 

Canadian industries showed little change 
during August, the sharp decline in the labour 
needs of war plants following V-J Day was 
largely offset by a marked rise in the require- 
ments of the long under-staffed civilian in- 
dustries. The demand for workers in all 
industries exclusive of agriculture totalled 
128,321 (89,679 male and 38,642 female) at 
August 28, only slightly more than the 127,742 
workers required at July 19, five weeks earlier. 
However, the labour situation is considerably 
easier than at August 24, 1944, the corres- 


ponding reporting date last year, when there 
was a need for 150,356 workers. During the 
month male labour requirements showed a 
decrease of more than 4,600, but this decline 
was more than offset by a corresponding rise 
in female labour demand. Although the need 
for workers in the mining, transportation, and 
trade, finance and service industry groups 
dropped sharply, the extensive housing pro- 
gram and the urgent demand for building 
materials have greatly increased the manpower 
requirements of the construction and logging 
industries. A marked seasonal rise in the 
labour needs of the food processing industry 
increased the Net Labour Demand ! in the 
manufacturing group, in spite of the declining 
requirements of war industries. Table I shows 


1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting un- 
confirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in 
employment offices as at the date indicated. Uncon- 
firmed Referrals are applicants who have been referred 
to a specific job by an employment office and notifica- 
tion has not been received from the employer as to 
whether the person has been placed or rejected. 
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TABLE I.—NET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 23, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 








Change from 
Industry Male Female Total July 19, 1945 


Absolute | Percentage 








A and B Priority Industries— 





























Logging— 
Pialpwoodigsne. tater es Oe ay EEF 2,437 1 2,438 — 974 —28-5 
IDTICall yey heh LRT TWO ge ays Eat, SNe seai een Ora, ayo RII RO tit 4,395 11 4,406 + 299 + 7-3 
OghermMogeing sew reat cge me steerage Teak, ip ent a, 757 1 (ii tseh AW Ser ak eae feu EER i 
SLOWEY NaS I St se SU ec AR et ea AL 7,589 13 7,602 — 675 — 8-2 
Mining and Manufacturing— 
Goal Mania itn tia ricer. ee Win Diy AP Neate eoe iy MI Uk ea Hates Ue Gita Wa Sane Rim Peat 1, 801 + 319 +21-5 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
Lronand Steel: ee. cesta teh. den PPE DE ) waaeed te Vea 459 42 501 — 28 — 5-3 
UB el Saal bs ARON fcr) AE Na A 2 A 19 4 23 —1,796 +98-7 
OtherBase Metalsa sesh An |) Vo. T GA Ne UR LG 994 8 1,002 — 16 — 1-6 
Other Mining aud Oil Producings a sauss ouren 5 becuse boc. 1,085 10 1,095 — 90 — 7-6 
‘Airerativande antsy 1s pate ee ora. eee Kok eae 1,145 166 total — 855 —39-5 
Shipbuildingand: Repairs. eee ek eee, ; 819 |. 39 858 —1,105 —56°3 
(QUIS AME PAAR LULONG eee acetate ce aome die 4 Lat. 746 264 1,010 — 116 —10-3 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles. . 540 74 614 — 871 —37-7 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
J ERSSUH ov aR ENaILED yh ee sted eat erally SEesah CANTY nen Os eae eal amnesia Mn 3,274 431 3,705 — 8g9 — 2-3 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment.................... 529 281 810 =~ 156 —16-2 
Other Machinery and Equipment.............0...c00000. 2,250 Wie 2,423 — 450 —15-7 
@hemicalsiandsNon- Metallics +. so cu ht ee 1, 871 419 2,290 + 120 + 5-5 
HOOGEPTOCESSINGIET.. ter AN oan. bea eR der eee tee 4,954 2,864 7,818 +3, 050 +64-0 
Mextilesvand BroGuctsrawy 6 cece Moi bets cose elas ode 2,904 4, 880 7,784 +1,335 +20-7 
Woodebroductstemer et tr red crs on ata ee, eae 2,967 135 3,102 — 199 — 6-1 
ulpiand Papers Ply yeee hone by oo cd ch ko Ate OE 569 gy. 701 + 204 +41-0 
IRtubberienrad beathertt.. sasirh ca. one Beat ge Ells 1,040 661 1,701 + 275 +19-3 
Gther Mantiacpurme ee a Maeght 389 272 661 meal LS — 2-7 
EL OLA O NEI ey ti ami ee Ete eekly RR ain peice else 28,355 10, 855 39, 210 Spey TAP NT Del as ae hae eaaa 
Construchionel seh Aer pee A ae eed ec phey iy ele en epee imal 8,502 42 8,544 +1,373 +19-1 
ERO SDORLA LION RENE Leon RT Mt: Ua RnSRN tar yh i ae. ee Mhlarek Apo it an 6,309 293 6, 602 —1,489 —18-4 
Other GeublresLUGilities seat e ni bdmae ceed.) neh Ae aie a DC + 856 477 133380 — 354 —21-0 
Pubhc.and Brofessional\ Servicers acide chk osulu cen: sueee.. 2,276 2,528 4,804 — 68 — 1-4 
Trade. binanceands Other services... !2cce ree ee: 3,745 7,242 10, 987 — 598 — 5-2 
Total A and B Priority Industries............. 57.632 21,450 79,082 —1,797 — 2-2 
C and D Priority Industries— 
TOP CIN Ge Rene er ter it wee mG prr eee ten 4,759 8 4,767 +1,034 +27-7 
Minin cde yen ieee s.. MURR Ae be CRet cs GA OW 2 Ie: CREEPER LA eh ria: 835 7 842 — 464 —35-5 
Manviietuning tin. (rue aris Cit cyt iateostia ts Leena ke ates 6, 682 10, 087 16,769 +3,679 +28-1 
Constructiont en eR acr tats eemeeteie. aioe curren ee 8,397 36 8, 433 — 751 — 8-2 
PUolic WEintiesh, fat cea ee Lee MEE. ; 472 BD 507 + 15 + 3-0 
EME REMI: Gaye aaa eg Me Hie Gs eA Ea ee AMMO EEA LE Ree aN Da 4,283 2,585 6, 868 + 247 + 3-7 
HinanceranaMnsuranCe sa sees Me eee te een Rane 1,212 514 1, 726 — 132 — 7-1 
DOR VICEME: Mer NE Che ae eae. MOREL TarD ce Bet a By. 5,407 3,920 9,327 —1,252 —11-8 
Total C and D Priority Imdustries............. 32,047 17,192 4§ 239 +2,376 + 5-1 
GHRANE TOTA De 50) See ORI he ho ea we 89,679 38,642 128,321 + 579 + 0-5 








TABLE II._NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT AUGUST 24, 1945 









































Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 
Occupational Group — ~—--- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................0000000- 1,569 313 1,882 2,476 341 2,817 
Clericals Workers: 4, are were. me dee PGT E AMA 1 BURR. 1,577 3,698 Bea 3,153 3,764 6,917 
SaleswWorkeng ter. | aerpenes ee Ose he Pegi: bcos tee Pay 1,927 1,510 3,437 2,031 2,014 4,045 
DERVICeWVOnKer Sane Pe ati wh Otc reli Vy hyd igen) Meee 3,396 10,085 13,481 2,036 2 UST 4,167 
BIShermnen seen Moen eek pore ened ee caer at aang ey LAS Ail Tee Davee 42 So Wiehe chee 3 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers..:.........0.c00c0sceeceees 41,450 9,553 51,003 12,565 3,454 16,019 
hextile-andeCloghinoiWorkersa nate eee ee cee ee se 1, 874 7,367 9,241 178 683 
JWOg gers Aie, Seas ei Ate CR Re ed Ah Rad LO SSS eras ont 10,383 LS cr eaeees ee 113 
Minis 4 es east ete pees teen ae meee de the RUE oe 2: OG Gan Rete Seniesa 2,067 HER RENTS ae ae 133 
WoOnstrUCtiOn WVORKOES a. ac Gad Ren NGA. ay oa J cue QUOTA a te Ge 9,214 LFGQS te eee Be 1,628 
MECCA LW ORKEIS it ae ce AAR) ok EES CERT. cd Lil, CeO E eee eke 4,440 119 4,559 3,901 1,148 5,049 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...............0.2.0. 13,472 2,067 15, 539 6,612 1,623 2 8, 200 
LUD TA SUNVECG RAK oie cs aye ee en peti Ot on aan tien Nelle nel ied Gatun 33,200 12,590 45,865 13,056 5, 944 19, 000 

OAL Saat aye A ean tet on BM nncenctde': ocad yee tan 83, 2386 37,749 120,985 35,344 17,654 52,998 
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Net Labour Demand, by main industry group 
and by sex, as at August 23, with absolute and 
percentage change in total demand during the 
past month. 


The supply of available labour totalled 
52,998 (35,344 men and 17,654 women) at 
August 24, as compared with 48,872 five weeks 
earlier. The immediate effects of layoffs from 
war plants are evident in the sharp rise in 
labour supply during the week August 17 to 
August 24; in that period the number of male 
applicants showed an increase of 3,886 while 
the supply of female labour rose by 654. Ii is 
significant that skilled and semiskilled workers 
accounted for two-thirds of the increase in 
male applicants. Some of the women workers 
released from war jobs are withdrawing from 
the labour market permanently, while others 
intend to take extended vacations before seek- 
ing new employment. The supply of unre- 
ferred applicants”, both male and female, will 
continue at a high level during the transition 
to peacetime production, as workers released 
from war plants, together with discharged ser- 
vice personnel, are seeking employment in 
which their acquired skills can be utilized. 
Table II shows labour demand and supply by 
main occupational groups and by sex, as at 
August 24, 1945. 


Net Labour Demand in A and B Priority 
Industries 


Sixty-two per cent of the total labour de- 
mand at August 23 was in high priority in- 
dustries, where 79,082 workers were needed; 
this was almost 1,800 less than the number 
required at July 19. Decreases were reported 
by all regions except the Prairies, where de- 
mand rose slightly due to the increased man- 
power requirements of the meat packing 
houses. While male labour demand decreased 
by more than 4,000, this decline was partially 
offset by an increase in the demand for 
female workers. 

Logging 


The demand for loggers, although showing 
a slight decrease in the five weeks under re- 
view, remains high, with 7,602 men required 
at August 23. The difficulty of maintaining 
adequate bush crews, together with the need 
for extra workers to prepare roads and camps 
for the winter cutting, keeps demand at a 
high level. Both skilled and unskilled workers 
are needed, with sawmills reporting an acute 
shortage of experienced sawyers. At the end 
of the harvest season agricultural workers are 
expected to provide some relief, but on the 
other hand the reopening of schools in Sep- 


2 Applicants who have not been referred to specific 
jobs as at the date indicated. 
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tember will mean the loss of many students 
who have been giving valuable assistance. 


Mining and Primary Smelting 


The labour situation in the mining, primary 
smelting and refining industries eased consider- 
ably in the period from July 19 to August 23, 
when requirements dropped from 6,033 to 
4,422. A sharp decrease in the manpower re- 
quirements of the nickel industry, an imme- 
diate result of cancellations and cutbacks in 
war contracts, accounted for most of this 
decline. Demand for coal miners, on the other 
hand, increased slightly during the month, 
totalling 1,801 at August 23. In the Mari- 
time Region many miners have had to be 
released on account of poor health, and re- 
turned servicemen constitute the only poten- 
tial source of supply. Demand for miners of 
all types is increasing in the Prairie Region, 
as farmers and students employed for the 
summer months return to their former 
activities. 

Manufacturing 


In spite of the mass layoffs which have 
taken place in war plants since the end of 
the war in the Pacific, the overall manpower 
needs of essential manufacturing industries 
have shown a slight rise as other hard-pressed 
industries increase their demands. During the 
five weeks from July 19 to August 23 labour 
requirements in this group rose from 33,163 to 
34,788. 


War Industries—Substantial cutbacks and 
cancellations in war contracts following the 
cessation of hostilities are reflected in a 
diminishing labour demand in the four indus- 
tries engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of war supplies (aircraft:and parts, shipbuild- 
ing and repairs, guns and ammunition, and 
mechanical transport and armoured fighting 
vehicles). From July 19 to August 23 man- 
power requirements of these industries 
decreased by almost 40. per cent, and more 
extensive decreases will be apparent as con- 
tracts are completed. 


Food Processing—Labour requirements in 
the food processing industries totalled 7,818 at 
August 23, as compared with 4,768 at July 19. 
The canning and preserving of fruits, vege- 
tables, and sea foods is now in full swing, 
with demand for workers becoming increas- 
ingly urgent. During the five weeks from 
July 19 to August 23 the labour needs of 
this industry more than doubled, totalling 
3,483 at the latter date; the Ontario Region, 
where 2,572 workers were required, accounted 
for 92 per cent of this increase. Meat packing 
plants urgently require additional help to 
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handle the heavy livestock run which is 
now in progress. In the five weeks under 
review there was a substantial increase in 
the labour requirements of meat packing 
houses; demand rose from 1,265 at July 19 
to 2,446 at August 28, the largest increases 
being reported by the Quebec and Prairie 
Regions. 

Textiles and Products—The end of the 
Pacific war brought little relief to the textile 
and clothing industries, as decreases in the 
requirements for military uniforms and equip- 
ment will be in keeping with the demobiliza- 
tion of the Armed Forces. In addition there 
is the tremendous task of providing clothing 
for discharged service personnel, of meeting 
our export requirements, and of satisfying 
the considerable backlog of orders for civilian 
goods which have been in short supply. If 
these commitments are to be met, the capacity 
of Canada’s textile mills will be taxed to the 
utmost during the next few months, with the 
already urgent need for workers becoming 
more serious. The demand for workers in 
the textile and clothing industries increased 
substantially during the past month; at 
August 23 a total of 7,784 workers were 
needed, as compared with 6,449 at July 19. 
The manpower needs of the rayon and silk 
textile mills, greater by 496, totalled 902 at 
August 23. Knitting mills also increased their 
labour requirements during the month, with a 
demand of 1,452; smaller increases were 
evident in the manpower needs of other 
textile industries. 


Construction 


The acute shortage of construction labour, 
together with the scarcity of materials, is 
hampering the extensive building program now 
well under way. At August 23 there were 
8,544 workers required for high priority con- 
struction projects, as compared with 7,171 at 
July 19; this increase was due mainly to 
mounting requirements for residential build- 
ing, including Wartime Housing. All regions 
report shortages of such skilled workmen 


as carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers and 
plumbers, as well as unskilled labour. The 
registration of all construction workers ' 


(August 6-11) has resulted in no material 
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improvement in the labour situation, as 
practically all those reporting are presently 
engaged in other essential work such as the 
production of building materials. However, 
the accelerated demobilization of Armed 
Service personnel and impending layoffs from 
war plants should effect considerable improve- 
ment in the near future. 


Transportation 


While transportation facilities continue to be 
severely taxed by heavy passenger trafiic, 
labour requirements in this industry have fallen 
off sharply to total 6,602 at August 23. Demand 
for track maintenance men and extra gang 
labourers for railways is considerably easier, 
but some areas still report shortages of this 
type of worker. Labour requirements for 
steam railways decreased sharply from 5,362 
at July 19 to 3,914 at August 23; however, 
there was a noticeable increase in the needs 
of highway passenger transportation com- 
panies, following the lifting of gasoline 
rationing. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


The labour situation in the trade, finance 
and service industry group eased slightly 
during the past month, with a total of 15,791 
workers needed at August 23. Although many 
areas report a shortage of physically fit ware- 
housemen, manpower requirements in retail 
and wholesale establishments remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. The demand for service 
workers continues, with skilled mechanics, 
tune-up men, body and fender workers in 
especially short supply. Labour requirements 
in hospitals have fallen off slightly, but many 
institutions are still handicapped by the 
shortage of workers, particularly kitchen help, 
ward maids and orderlies. The labour situa- 
tion in hotels and restaurants has been eased 
somewhat by teachers and students during 
the summer months. However, serious short- 
ages are anticipated with the reopening of 
schools, and employers, foreseeing this, are 
already placing additional orders. Workers 
formerly engaged in war plants, wishing to 
make use of their wartime skills, are still 
unwilling to accept this type of work. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regtonal analysts which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 


Employment and Selective Service Offices 
across Canada. The report covers employ- 
ment conditions during the month ended 


August 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Dry weather and the assist- 
ance of a considerable number of service 
personnel have contributed to the successful 
harvesting of one of the largest hay crops 
ever cut in the Maritimes. The grain crop 
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now being gathered is not nearly as large, 
and in Nova Scotia the apple crop has been 
a partial failure. Arrangements have been 
almost completed for the picking of an 
exceptionally heavy acreage of potatoes in 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. It 
is estimated that about 150 members of the 
armed forces will be needed on “The Island”, 
as well as 500 in New Brunswick. 

Logging—Woods operations have been less 
seriously curtailed than in previous summers; 
although some camps and sawmills closed 
down for the harvesting, it was not found 
necessary to request this co-operation of the 
lumbering industry in general. With an easier 
labour market, a very large cut is anticipated 
for the 1945-46 season. 


Coal Mzning—The gradual but persistent 
drop in average production has been accentu- 
ated by the V-J holiday and the annual week’s 
vacation with pay. In every section, but 
especially in the Cape Breton area, the 
collieries are suffering from serious labour 
shortages. 


Manufacturing—The inevitable result of the 
cessation of hostilities has been a series of 
mass lay-offs from war plants. The con- 
tinuing staff reductions at the Canadian Car 
and Foundry’s aircraft shop in Amherst will 
bring activities to a close in mid-September. 
The shut-down of the ammunition depart- 
ment at the Robb Engineering Works, also in 
Amherst, has released 103 men and one 
woman in addition to approximately 15 
inspectors; most of those affected will shortly 
return to their former occupations on the land 
and in the logging camps. 

While the foundry and machine shops of 
the Foundation Maritime Limited are operat- 
ing full time in New Glasgow, approximately 
100 men have been released from the com- 
pany’s shell department. Most of the 125 
unskilled men let out of the Campbellton 
ammunition plant are experienced loggers and 
farmers, who should be readily placed. 

At the height of the fishing season, the 
labour shortage in (Maritime processing plants 
is unabated. The fertilizer plants in Saint 
John are similarly handicapped. The lack of 
an adequate number of unskilled female 
workers for the Nova Scotia textile plants is 
one of the most pressing problems at present. 
Local offices at Yarmouth, Truro, Fredericton, 
Saint John and St. Stephen are unanimous in 
their report that the demand for labour in 
the textile plants and kindred industries 
operating in their districts cannot be satisfied. 


Construction—As activity increases, urban 
centres throughout the region share in the 
lack of bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers and 
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general labourers. In Halifax, where labour 
requirements are particularly heavy, ‘there will 
be a greatly increased demand for carpenters 
when military hospital construction passes the 
foundation stage. 


Transportation—While there is some short- 
age of labour for ballasting operations on the 
railways, the needs of the industry have been 
reasonably well met on the whole. Water- 
front work at Saint John and Halifax, which 
has been slack for a time, is expected to 
accelerate shortly. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—No serious labour shortage is 
reported from any part of the province. 
While the grain crop was excellent, potatoes 
and tobacco, as well as dairy products, 
suffered from the excessive dryness and heat 
during August. Blueberry harvesting is 
almost at an end, and it is expected that 
the pickers will soon register for other employ- 
ment; in ‘the Lake St. John district 25,000 
men, women and children were engaged in 
gathering the unusually plentiful berries, and 
a further 100 persons have been busy pro- 
cessing and dehydrating the fruit. 

Arrangements have been completed for 1,600 
men and women from the province to assist 
in the potato digging in the adjoining state 
of Maine. No difficulty is anticipated in 
procuring the several hundred workers required 
to help in the Western harvest; the move- 
ment to the Prairies is just beginning. 


Logging—Preparations are going forward for 
more extensive woods operations than were 
possible during the war years. While cutting 
on a.large scale has not yet commenced, 
heavy orders for bushworkers are already being 
filed with local offices throughout the region. 
It is estimated that 1,500 loggers will be 
needed for Fall and Winter operations in 
the vicinity of Rouyn. The quota of woods- 
men required for the American camps is being 
filled without difficulty. 


Base Metal Mining—There is slight sign of 
any improvement in the manpower situation, 
nor is any relief anticipated until after the 
The gold mines in northern 
Quebec are in similar plight; the call for men 
to engage in development work mounts 
steadily. 


Manufacturing—Shipyards, aircraft shops and 
heavy ammunition plants are in the midst 
of mass lay-offs; these staff reductions have 
also affected the companies’ numerous sub- 
contractors. It is estimated that, after some 
rehiring is done, the personnel of the prov- 
ince’s aircraft establishments will have been 
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decreased by approximately 10,000, and that 
of the shipyards by about 4,000. Cancella- 
tions of contracts and cut-backs in production 
have already affected more than 30,000 
workers. 

While a large proportion of the staff of 
United Shipyards Limited and a _ few 
employees of Canadian Vickers in Montreal 
have been laid off, the latter company is 
retaining most of its staff to complete its 
shipbuilding contracts. In Valleyfield, the 
complete shut-down of the D.I.L. plant, affect- 
ing 1,200 employees, will not only relieve the 
pressure in local textile mills, but should also 
make it possible to fill orders in clearance 
from outside points. The Quebec arsenals 
continue their reduction of staff; 554 men and 
143 women have been laid off during the past 
fortnight. In Levis, the Davie Shipbuilding 
and Repair Company is releasing some 2,000 
workers and the George T. Davie Company, 
100 men. 

Despite the considerable increase in the 
available labour force, packing plants are 
experiencing continuing difficulty in retaining 
their workers. The foundries, however, have 
profited by the mass lay-offs. There has been 
a sharp upward trend in the already heavy 
labour demands of textile mills and kindred 
industries. 


Construction—While recent industrial lay- 
offs of heavy labour have alleviated the 
shortage of building tradesmen somewhat, 
there is an over-all scarcity of skilled and 
unskilled workmen. Bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers and highly qualified carpenters are 
in extremely short supply, and more artisans 
in every classification (except electricians) 
could be utilized. While highway construction 
is also making heavy demands on the prov- 
ince’s labour force, this call is being met 
without great difficulty. 

Transportation—Although passenger traffic is 
still heavy, there has been a slight falling 
off in freight transportation on the railways. 
There is no lack of labour to handle grain 
and other cargoes in the busy river ports. 
The difficulty in securing maintenance men 
for the civilian air services has somewhat 
lessened; a fair number of discharged airmen 
are accepting jobs on these lines. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—Harvesting and threshing, fin- 
ished in some areas, are continuing in most 
parts of the province. Some 2,000 Western 
farmers and 900 prisoners of war, as well as 
550 soldiers released under the Farm Duty 
Plan, or on farm or individual leave, have 
rendered invaluable assistance to overworked 
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Ontario farmers; while the need for such help 
is lessening, it is feared that there will be a 
serious shortage of labour when the picking 
of the main peach crop begins in a few days’ 
time. Except for curers, who are in short 
supply, it is expected that sufficient assistance 
will be forthcoming for the handling of the 
flue-cured tobacco harvest, now in full swing. 

The majority of the Western farmers have 
returned home for their own harvest. The 
reciprocal excursion of men from Ontario and 
Quebec is in its initial stages, and interest in 


the excursion is general ‘throughout the 
province. 

Cannertes—The canning plants, now ap- 
proaching their peak season, will shortly 


require substantial labour reinforcements, both 
male and female. One large establishment in 
New Toronto is.asking for 1,000 men and 
women for full-time work on the tomato pack, 
as well as 500 part-time female workers. 
Canneries within a 25-mile radius of Belleville 
require 1,300 women and 425 men, for the 
tomato processing and the heavy corn pack to 
follow. Orders are on file for 175 workers at 
the Dunnville canning factory, while in the 
Niagara district up to 300 persons, mostly 
women, will be needed at the end of August. 
St. Catharines, too, will require almost 500 
women, and about 60 men, for the processing 
of peaches and tomatoes. 


Logging—Woods_ operations just getting 
under way are handicapped by a general 
manpower shortage, attributed to the fact 
that all companies are placing their orders at 
the same time. The Kapuskasing office 
reports that men are entering the bush at 
the rate of about 150 weekly; with unfilled 
vacancies at the lowest point for some time 
past and the prospect of an easier situation 
after the harvest, operators are well satisfied 
with the labour supply. 


Mining—Although orders on file for miners 
have decreased by 1,000 during recent weeks, 
there has been no apparent improvement in 
the mapower situation. A survey recently 
completed in the Timmins area shows that 
650 men are needed immediately, and possibly 
3,500 within the next year, to bring production 
back to normal. 

Manufacturing—The cancellation of war con- 
tracts has not only reduced the number of 
vacancies throughout the province, but actual 
lay-offs have released an estimated 5,000 male 
and female workers since the cessation of 
hostilities. In the New Toronto area, Small 
Arms Limited will have only a staff of 150 
after releasing 450 men and the same number 
of women; the closing of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company’s fuel tank department 
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affected 125 girls, and the Aluminum Company 
of Canada reduced its staff by 50 men and 35 
women. The Department of Transport 
released 100 workers at Prescott. Lay-offs at 
une Chrysler Corporation and its feeder plants 
in Chatham will affect some 250 workers; 
upproximately 100 men and girls have been 
jaid off by the Ingersoll Machine and Tool 
Company. A staff reduction at the Dominion 
Arsenal in Lindsay is expected to provide the 
women needed by a local knitting mill, and 
the many construction workers included in a 
statt reduction of 300 employees of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie will be 
readily placed. 

The London office reports that current lay- 
offs have as yet afforded little relief to 
undermanned local industries. In the Oshawa 
area most of the men who have been released 
from war plants are unfitted for the heavy 
work available; no alternative work is obtain- 
able for the women affected. Approximately 
1,400 persons are at present drawing unem- 
ployment insurance benefits in the Oshawa 
district. 

In spite of the cessation of war production, 
Ontario foundries are still in great need of 
heavy labour. The textile mills and kindred 
industries are also persistent in their call for 
reinforcements, asking not only for skilled and 
unskilled workers, but for trainees as well. 


Constructton—Building throughout the prov- 
ince is proceeding as quickly as the avail- 
able supply of labour and materials permits. 
With no construction workers idle, the lack 
of skilled tradesmen of all kinds is hampering 
projects in every section. The Department 
of Veterans Affairs has set the number of 
houses to be erected in Ontario at slightly 
over the 1,100 mark; the demand for plasterers 
and carpenters for this enterprise is extremely 
heavy. Skilled tradesmen are also in very 
short supply to carry out the Government’s 
military hospital program. 


Transportation—While the call for railway 
maintenance labour has subsided somewhat, 
there is still a fair demand for extra gangs 
and sectionmen. Welland and Kitchener are 
also pressing in their call for bus and 
auto mechanics for transport companies and 
garages. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Haymaking jis finished in the 
grain and mixed farming areas, and the 
harvest will shortly be in full swing; while 
crop conditions vary through the three prov- 
inces, Manitoba is the only part with a heavy 
growth of grain. In poor crop areas, not only 
is the demand for agricultural workers being 
met locally, but some farmers are moving 
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elsewhere to help with the harvesting. The 
first group of Hasteners is expected shortly; 
in the meantime, the demand for farm labour 
is exceedingly heavy throughout the greater 
part of the region. 

Logging—While woods operations are in 
full swing in the Lakehead area, they are 
practically at a standstill in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. In all, 1,900 bushmen are 
needed in the vicinity of Port Arthur, where 
some companies report that they have more 
prisoners of war on their payrolls at present 
than civilians. It is anticipated that current 
lay-offs will bring an influx of men to the 
lumber camps; should sufficient manpower be 
available, all operators expect that the cut 
for the coming season will approach normal 
pre-war level. In the vicinity of Blairmore, 
loggers and prop-cutters are in demand. Some 
bushmen have been sent from Alberta to the 
coast, but owing to recent lay-offs from British 
Columbia war plants further movement of 


_ loggers has been cancelled. 


Fishing—Commercial fishing has been re- 
sumed in Manitoba waters. The fleet leaves 
shortly, but with an inadequate supply of 
experienced men to seine on the nets; a 
smaller catch for export is foreseen as a result. 


Coal Mining—Although a number of the 
many vacancies have been filled by ex-service- 
men and soldiers on furlough, the call for 
colliery labour mounts steadily. The shortage 
is general in all mines, where both certificated 
miners and experienced underground labour 
will be in even greater demand as Winter 
approaches. 


Base Metal Mining—The manpower situa- 
tion in this industry has not improved; 
vacancies are continuingly numerous, with few 
available applicants suited to the heavy type 
of labour. An acute shortage of hard rock 
miners and mine labourers for surface work 
in the Red Lake mines is reported. At Fort 
Frances, too, many orders remain unfilled. 
With gold reserves in the Port Arthur area 
considerably below the desired level, orders 
have been placed for 226 underground 
labourers who will be very difficult to secure. 


Manufacturing—The exodus of farmers for 
the harvest season is seriously hampering the 
packing plants of the region at the height of 
their season. Skilled and unskilled workers 
are urgently needed in the packinghouses at 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Calgary and Edmonton; to meet the seasonal 
rush, several companies are endeavouring to 
secure sufficient workers for night shifts. To 
meet a temporary emergeney in Calgary, the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture has con- 
sented to farmers remaining at this work. 
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As a result of the cessation of hostilities, 
the Canadian Car and Foundry’s aircraft plant 
at Fort William was shut down; 1,665 men 
and 1,313 women were laid off, and an addi- 
tional 500 have since been given notice. The 
closing of the aircraft department of the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Company led to 155 
employees receiving seven days’ pay in lieu 
of notice; the company’s shipyard, however, 
ish still spusy : 

Construction—Building activities are brisk 
in all parts of the region. While lay-offs 
have somewhat relieved the shortage of work- 
men in Fort William, elsewhere there has 
been no betterment of the situation. Projects 
in Port Arthur, Red Rock and Marathon 
could absorb 3385 capable labourers, 151 
carpenters and a number of bricklayers. In 
Regina 100 unfilled orders include every type 
of worker except rough carpenters; in Hdmon- 
ton, where 1,000 homes are under construction, 
the shortage is most acute. 


Transportateon—Maintenance of way labour- 
ers are needed at practically every central 
railway point throughout the Prairies. Yard- 
men, switchmen and trainmen are also 
required at Calgary, and qualified brakemen 
and machinists at Winnipeg. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—In all sections, the labour re- 
quirements of dairy farmers. have been much 
more adequately met than for some time past. 
In the early part of the month, the strike of 
the American Can Company of Vancouver 
enforced idleness on 500 farm labourers and 
cannery workers; however, berry picking in 
the Fraser Valley has been successfully term- 
inated, and it 1s believed that local assistance 
will be sufficient to handle the potato picking, 
commencing in mid-September. 

While outside assistance will be needed for 
the heavy peach crop in the southern 
Okanagan, the much smaller apple harvest 
can probably be handled by local workers. 
Kelowna is opening a hostel on September 12, 
to accommodate 50 girls who will be needed 
in the orchards at that time, and approxi- 
mately 50 ‘apple pickers will be required in 
the Kamloops area. 

Logging—Owing to the fire hazard resultant 
upon dry weather, camps in the Vancouver 
Forest area (including the lower mainland and 
Vancouver Island) were closed during the 
early part of the month; those which have 
re-opened are operating only in the early 
morning. The general manpower shortage con- 
tinues to be acute, and will be accentuated 
by the exodus of students. Men who have 
been released from war plants are slow in 
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returning to the industry, nor has there been 
any material assistance derived from service 
personnel or from clearance orders to the 
Prairies, which have recently been cancelled. 
The Nelson Forest Area is still closed. 


Sawmills—With log deliveries reported as 
generally satisfactory, mills in all parts of the 
region are now in operation. A critical shortage 
of labour is hampering production, especially 
in the city of New Westminster, where the 
largest west coast sawmills are situated; the 
exodus of students, and the lifting of the 
“freeze” order are expected to accentuate this 
situation. However, ex-servicemen are being 
referred in daily increasing numbers. 


Coal Mining—Throughout the region, the 
manpower situation is steadily deteriorating. 
Miners and underground labourers are in in- 
creasingly short supply in all the collieries, 
and it has been necessary to lay off one shift 
from the Courtenay operation owing to the 
lack of certificated men. 


Base Metal Mining—Although the return 
of miners from the armed forces is steadily 
increasing, the manpower shortage persists. A 
fairly large number of those reporting for re- 
instatement go on holidays before starting to 
work. 


Gold Mining—The relief anticipated from 
the re-engagement of service personnel has 
not as yet reached helpful proportions. In 
every mining district the situation is more 
serious than at any time during the war 
years. 


Manufacturing—British Columbia shipyards, 
in particular, have been seriously affected by 
the lay-offs in progress since V-J Day. In 
the Vancouver area some 4,000 workers have 
been released; many of these will have oppor- 
tunities to fill vacancies in basic industries 
long understaffed. Many of the 100 employees 
laid off by the Star Shipyard at New West- 
minster are experienced building tradesmen, 
who will be quickly placed in construction 
projects. Of the almost 800 workers now being 
laid off by the Yarrows yard in Victoria, 
a number are being transferred to another 
local yard engaged on ship repairs and the 
building of vessels for the China coast. 

Pulp and paper mills in the vicinity of 
Vancouver are hoping to round out their 
depleted staffs with ex-servicemen and others 
now being released from war plants. Ship- 
yard workers are expected to ease a serious 
shortage of labour in the engineering shops. 
Aircraft factories, whose manpower demands 
have been limited for some time, are now 
included in the mass lay-off list; already 
2,000 employees, of whom 40 per cent are 
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women, have been released, and further staff 
reductions are to follow. The foundries, too, 
are laying off some of their workers. 


Construction—There is still a definite short- 
age of building labour throughout the prov- 
ince. While such high priority projects as 
Veterans’ housing have had their orders fairly 
well filled, the call of small contractors, for 
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USINESS transacted by Employment 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the five-week period 
June 29 to August 2, 1945, as indicated by 
the average daily placements effected, showed 
a decline of 6:3 per cent when compared with 
the previous four weeks June 1 to June 28, 
and a loss of 22-3 per cent in comparison 
with the four weeks June 30 to July 27, 1944. 
Under the first comparison, there was recorded 
a moderate gain in agriculture and a minor 
increase in construction but, except for mining 
which remained unchanged, all other indus- 
trial groups showed decreases, the most 
pronounced being in manufacturing. In com- 
parison with the four weeks ending July 27 
last year, apart from moderate increases in 
construction and agriculture, all industrial 
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both materials and labour, is more difficult 
to satisfy. 

Transportatton—Requests for workers have 
lessened in the northern section of the region, 
but there are few applicants available to meet 
the insistent call for railway sectionmen. Men 
are also required for the coastwise and man- 
ning pool marine services. 


Vacancies and Placements; 


1945 


divisions recorded losses the greatest being in 
manufacturing, services and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment 
Offices throughout Canada. In viewing the 


‘graph it will be seen that the trend of the 


curve of vacancies in relation to applications 
took an upward trend while that of place- 
ments remained about the same. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
106-4 during the five weeks ending August 2, 
1945, in contrast with 98-9 during the previous 
four weeks and 107-1 during the four weeks 
June 30 to July 27, 1944. The ratio of place- 
ments to each 100 applications was 63-9 as 
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compared with 63:3 in the preceding period 
and 72-8 during the four weeks ending July 27, 
last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Commission throughout Canada during the 
five-week period June 29 to August 2, 1945, 
was 7,893, as compared with 7,908 during the 
previous four weeks and with 8,984 during the 
four-week period ending July 27, 1944. The 
average number of applications for employ- 
ment received daily by the Offices during the 
period under review was 7,416 in comparison 
with 7,990 during the preceding four weeks 
and 8,385 during the four weeks ending 
July 27, a year ago. The average number 
of placements made daily by the offices during 
‘the five weeks ending August 2, 1945, was 
.4,742 of which 4,592 were in regular employ- 
ment and 150 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total daily average 
of 5,064 during the previous four weeks. 
Placements in the four weeks June 30 to 
July 27, 1944, averaged 6,109 daily, consisting 
of 5,956 placements in regular and 153 in 
casual employment. 

During the period June 29 to August 2, 
1945, the offices of the Commission referred 
184,020 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 187,510 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment were 
133,165, of which 108,267 were of males and 
24,898 of females, while placements in casual 
work totalled 4,345. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 174,550 for males 
and 54,340 for females, a total of 228,890, and 
applications for work numbered 215,073, of 
which 164,391 were from males and 50,682 
from females. Reports for the four weeks 
June 1 to June 28, 1945, showed. 189,782 posi- 
tions available, 191,749 applications made and 
121,535 placements effected, while in the four- 
week period June 30 to July 27, 1944, there 
were recorded 206,635 vacancies, 192,847 appli- 
cations made and 140,507 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1985, to date :— 





PLACEMENTS 
Year —_—_—-- -- 
Regular Casual Totals 

LOS SR Ce es x 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
1936 RRs cutee le 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOST Te we beeen Gi 275,300 114, 326 389, 536 
1038.4, Par Geran 5 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
OSS RR ee ne hig cas 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
1940 Me ie casas 320,090 155, 016 475,106 
1941 Oe 5 cos 5 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
GAZA Re, Clee ee ae a 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1043 Si: BRAG oe 1,890, 408 53, 618 1,944, 026 
LOSS te oo ia ye 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
1945 (31 weeks)....... 899, 206 27,844 927,050 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island during 
the five weeks ending August 2, 1945, showed 
a daily average of 290, compared with 293 in 
the preceding period and 319 during the four 
weeks ending July 28, 1944. Placements 
registered a daily average of 206 during the 
period under review, in contrast with 204 in 
the previous four weeks and 254 during the 
period terminating July 28 a year ago. A 
fairly large decrease in manufacturing and 
smaller losses in services and trade accounted 
for the reduction in the daily average of 
placements from the four weeks ending 
July 28 last year. A moderate improvement 
was noted in public utilities operation while 
the changes in remaining groups were small. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered: 
manufacturing 1,797; services 1,116; public 
utilities operation 991; construction 840; trade 
793; mining 169 and agriculture 151. There 
were 4,778 men and 1,081 women placed in 
regular employment, 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review was 
217 in comparison with 236 during the four 
weeks ending June 28, and 214 in the period 
terminating July 28 last year. There was a 
daily average of 147 placements in contrast 
with 158 in the preceding four weeks and 188 
during the period ending July 28, 1944. When 
comparing: placements by industrial groups 
with the four weeks terminating July 28 a 
year ago, the most significant changes were 
declines in manufacturing, services, trade, agri- 
culture and forestry and logging, and a gain 
in public utilities operation. Placements by 
industries included: manufacturing 1,233; 
public utilities operation 797; services 688; 
trade 611; construction 548 and forestry and 
logging 163. Regular placements numbered 
3,46 of men and 887 of women. 


Quebec 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
five weeks terminating August 2, 1945, was 
2,195 as compared with 2,079 in the previous 
period and 2,577 during the four weeks ending 
July 28 a year ago. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 1,191 during the 
period under review, in comparison with 1,333 
in the preceding four weeks and 1,676 during 
the period ending July 28, 1944. A heavy 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—__———_| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Esland....................-.005 569 495 945 582 478 4 357 
Charlovtetow merce. occa eer ae ccm oe eter 344 456 485 380 283 2 329 
Summerside sates tyaeies lee. meee ee 225 39 260 202 195 2 28 

ING aSCOtlare eer oe teste her eas teee caiteaee 4,828 5,801 7,845 4,248 5,381 124 3,018 
FA erst Me aba tio 5 bil cOtne <a AREAS Res « PASS RTE 358 110 515 409 SO QUai eee oh eee 391 
WBC PE WALeMnme wii catst lutte siaher rene aie cus te Coleen 43 52 128 55 AGMA en cman 34 
Dartmouth Meee! SI ee own ine ieee a eee 233 141 170 147 129 Kilpeeageecitas 37 
TOT DY ere eps ler een Searchers TASS Sie: RAO AR oie 85 125 51 38 Soke | eee: 34 
(SIACOI DAV Rie tecigs diane Booed One oe oe oon 219 188 465 291 OSMAN see ee AM 184 
Pia liiax sees 2) Ae as. 5 Sak, ES ee ae 2,991 3,380 1, 986 2,407 T5901, sigeeeee: See 502 
LN VEIN OS Sigs estas oie are EreRet oI ioe AITI Se aks 72 4 73 65 60 y 14 
COTE LUO ete c eae Oe es Se EE Coe ee 268 221 189 ila T3SRMIALE athe 121 
LIT VEKPOOL Fees ime ERG tote Oe ec Brats Crea 289 205 163 155 bie | Vietaeipens 42 
ING We GlaSeOWsa. eer iiaatoee mee etic tapes oe terstan 1,109 225 1,347 1,150 891 55 880 
INTE WWE LEDLOLd see wate sic mec soe nie mee Nera ere 37 285 154 98 oD Olle sean ee eee 108 
North Sydrey aa eyke. Bae ee Ae ee 139 25 175 119 LO Tie || ore thee 106 
2 ICLOU ee aoe te tier ted vonnaein sites mere aie 200 43 453 267 TO Del naar eae 136 
Speen aye cow aii Ok Oe ae ee ne 42 13 42 29 Qa AROS he Be 
SIGS arte rete ic Ate ee ere een! OM Es 897 237 1,052 1,028 766 63 411 
SV. CN OY eWLINCS iu erase sianatcae scat NOP aANs speuniepeterets avalos 116 27 141 122 MOSS ale. canes 97 
PUT OU ome heres ce ea ae Re RT oe ass AERA chee ee 386 291 427 396 2 TOM hae ae 101 
MWarmouthy Shel burme:tc eens on tides oe tae aes 344 229 314 300 PALSY 0 PERRIS eso 88 

ING WIErUNSWICh. weeds fete Fee pee ee nae 6,285 4,048 6,595 5,221 4,233 44 2,039 
HS GENUS E ves ceomeycdv things Eis ante a Porecerkay eee eda eetiaee dere 153 86 198 15 g 5 90 
Campbell tone dence se absence ice serteeron 318 148 660 238 182 8 141 
Fidliatun ASton ee. wa eames chs creme ce een see 784 615 352 316 BO The os heroes. 78 
Hire denicton sear sicek eu qa eies eevastaates Mines tle 265 164 313 257 2260 WacelPineys 2 a 90 
MEINGO sees eke cunicievl ee ee Oe etree sceroes 300 110 248 217 2068 || porate oe 36 
IM GU CEONE. Shelaieatin + sees ee ee eee 1,913 1, 423 2,095 1,724 W201 27 831 
Newcastle sachet. disc neriouid ox ter  eisoiree te 100 40 0 9 Ba is cote ees 62 
Sart olin eter crhicds tric cuee ieicnmoerectcemcene 1,924 11S 2,102 1, 838 1, 463 2 550 
Stephens sian Ake Cua esate tte cre etna es 175 202 195 142 LAGy Sean s Ree 48 
MUSES) Oye IRAE APs MM ¢ cae POOL Pe Fs 160 60 185 154 138 ey 63 
Vi OOGSTOC Katee tra a ne iaiivs Chale see els cl aera oe eee 193 85 140 83 82 Wilke eo hae 50 

ATCT ORAM th MEIER Aree Sane BEE eI SE 5 AMAR A 63, 642 53,965 63, 866 49,546 34,378 148 27,443 
INCLOM ViGIO Aa Mthern ratte Mv antiice sc ouie eelmtr 106 143 48 50 Bate sie tetas 27 
HAS DESL OR... Rei states tae i lve Fao aso ED a Te 217 162 139 116 UG stapes occ 56. 

168 91 137 115 102 3 35 

344 260 303 268 QSOS ae aoe 51 

420 225 369 264 PA yal rosin camps rere 177 

131 113 54 30 1 Rl fees oe Ree et 19 

4 319 44 20 22 3 38. 

19 28 30 5 DH ve eae ine Peete 75 

1, 670 687 1, 703 1224 988 2 TOs 

tis 147 699 693 OOS wel: enact 15, 

163 98 119 106 LOOp pileiaie cba ae 17 

227 458 256 209 OSM S Meese cree 57 

966 639 598 527 443)0 tl tee cree 253 

96 16 197 111 83 2 29. 

155 72 100 93 SO Bivens. en 18 

542 311 627 186 1S15 Se. beers 102. 

864 330 1,094 760 ri he | [Rae ee IE 6 447 

633 409 963 619 417 1 209: 

446 233 734 445 O08 sl kesjeae ses 564. 

HEAGH ING atu tis teenage ee a eee 989 744 732 689 GLa eran ee 207 
MACHUGG cect bce screeners ater aro teers CR 307 172 599 295 210” | Are 115. 
Jia Malate. ..s stertcee ans ots eee etc oe eee 267 225 412 205 DOG 7 i \iewsry.'s cts 64 
Ucn RaKe IT eee ne tanta a Ske Ae el ay Rai cB AA 497. 121 646 569 SoU Maltin ss 119 
1 Denia ste UR ree AN ONE EE Ora FER at HtGhs, 3, Geno cP Ake 876 415 1,169 703 OOPS R a nets 587 
ISON BUCUILN versace. we ie gerne eee ee ee ee 1,533 1,194 5 410 BSS Sorcerers 193. 
NEQUISOVILLOS. terieere coe tines clecier: Cotes ome omen ice 268 79 358 271 TY Wi | a oe Boe eae 42 
ADO Ne eras Natecte see cic Gaerne OR etoile letore 127 74 148 194 LOL, S| eecte Weaaee: 88. 
Misibean ery. oF 5502 aos Thcrcetee Ri ete Bette Rie as eee 1,118 847 1,424 1 BEY USC\ pA ee Dee 168. 
Merantict cnt sisi ch ce bch etree eee 553 120 506 461 BOB Gi Sees 14 
Mott Wa2Urier i: osc conten oe as etre eee 249 54 314 268 ZOD. heteveterdrircvaries 43. 
Mon tnaagn ye Src sryteee seks Peet es thee ae LD 42 369 191 184 7 140- 
IVLONTMIOKENCYiie «giao eo tvos aa kee Coe acini ene 256 79 372 360 NGS o ol ete as are 203. 
DUORGK ORI C. s .uie «88 se elete aie ais ote nee ag Mette a titania ee 28, 455 32, 522 23, 558 20, 638 10, 574 44 10, 501 
Rlessis ville gyi 4. fet: Ae. ee ee Re: 73 85 128 64 Loh tage beastie atin 40: 
Fointe-auxpl rem bless nacuiasn ce chioncebinir i: 429 309 570 431 Le || cameras eeteee 87 
Port Alired sit eh. ias coat a Se cet ees 237 96 266 217 ZOG UE ade ater 158. 
UCB etic ited: shui acueg sy ieee Les 8 cae BAI: BNE ees 4,000 2,035 5, 803 3,581 RGU Sis tee coercion 5, 059 
PRC MRO MG tose sire ca e va Uiaien Wopre pie abe ae eel ae 58 55 141 79 62 1 24 
CII OUS ICED HG Ea a, le as de Se ts Ee, 516 419 695 463 5 Dig || sceneries ieee 322 
Riviere du Loup 137 142 115 21 et Pes es 117 
EGO CTV ise eats chit eI rotate tek toca n ce oe ae ee 619 411 419 406 OAGiaa acces ses 62: 
RUOUY TLR THR is ses ce erate selec eae sa leaees GSE Tee 1,068 943 872 1,004 O38) Alice te eee 233. 
SGowAwathor.. Stade. pelt saps utes ce beacon tee 499 277 355 337 S29 uM ers sere Levee 18. 
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Applicants 
Office Regis- 
tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during to end of 
period | vacancies} Regular 
pee Ties Nia VC ie ROY (ES SS ee 
Quebec—Conc. 
Gte, Anne de Bellevue........5..5.-2ce ener c cers 267 160 149 
PUG MATa: ais aaae cle orrocinna Joroo Dorarer snonodn g 530 454 337 
St. Georges de Beauce.......... eee eee ee reese 110 90 86 
St: Hyacinthe....ccsee seco ome nae ook woe 2 477 396 345 
ar Tec an eae co MEO 8 ob oo ae. caine aor aie 882 628 376 
SH TnOMIO Ul rae icine RT ie oats rere ose on) avout oh ¢ 531 462 401 
St. Joseph d’Alma.........0.. cence te eee ence des 566 443 374 
SP Paulo birinite.ce.csee sin. cette ale iciate =) sale 292 288 178 
. Shawinigan Falls............0-sece ee ceeeeereee: 634 409 288 
Ser LOO ICC nears ciele teen sie cise aiietsttcs ore oiahecey thay eh> F 1,461 1,099 750 
Bits ds te Be odio sco bleioett cidia.o.d Gemian poet ogi 4 1,181 629 533 
TWhettord: MAneso..<5-ceige ce ee cic teeth sm nielado oetspete © 1,503 1, 252 1,121 
TR Tee lVersie cee see bales ae oe eee non ee cas 2,368 1,050 923 
Wiel OT eee tea Rn GOI S SOIT OOO 2d GOOD Cay nb Core 981 734 702 
Walley held ver . 2.2. cues nese se Seem wees genie see 959 822 608 
ST GLAUTIOA eee ever nae ae win Richtso eters shes ouetnsmeenetls 1,945 1251 877 
WactoLinvallosnncr ote coe ee cen” 409 327 301 
Omtarios |. Pee. eh chee wee hiease poative seeees 37,502 70,508 53,424 
PTI OR ac scr os anid ween fo oth onsen eae aes 154 132 118 
TBS a an BRIE ST OR Cen g cine 2.5 ciate Drie o cake 389 306 375 
EAI Pal se, es doc cetotakd oo tome haomeoe Apo Ob pe 600 548 347 
Brace Oxid Clyro s seine see toes to 795 735 1,022 
Braniptoniie: o. 05 sete ce ecien Cane cies ove octets 376 316 205 
TRAE ORC Mee tesesas Roa te = 6 ober teh Poser nite boas) Valo > 1,114 869 726 
(Be aod eC RR Seis ono reeecoe dass ndians Seodor 283 231 178 
@Warleton LiaGe ws. «cc Sele oie selec tees lets operant 71 78 64 
Ghathamcccen eee alec ose 2 osteo een dalerarae'- 693 781 500 
GGDOUTE «lc cat os Ome Sere e Met c riaieicte a Wis « 161 140 120 
Mollingwood Wales ore hee ns sie ames se oelainis tone 17 121 123 
Gora Hees ae eee crenata ben) stebeaatatetenons 1,360 1,071 912 
WMunn Ville wie. o ccide s steeiwee one es cb Meet cranes 136 92 86 
Pier gUS 6. UR LAL amie «closets oo aie ielta ae heey ef oitooarnss 92 70 69 
TR eee Dre Re den sou HORE OSE ot settee BOUne on 532 Soll 213 
jee M NEIIespneds cuae cane Gu dist acide anon Gal onic é 316 234 218 
Wore: Walltarmias ace) oti oes «Slee ne salen 1,281 1,453 1278 
(GHANA 0 en ouah ouice soa eebuaotan macooc eH AbONS DC 431 434 316 
GqnanO Guanes. .5.. Uo. teb ee. ccs mie + ieee 104 114 103 
(Gere (i cone kOe Op un ome ac? ona ao rO pau Cn 155 112 180 
Guelph 355 oa cacedns eth sae bite eee Tyee 9 829 759 578 
Taal LO. We ie be CR ci nee tele ete es ose le wfeliatey , 4,899 5, 038 2,899 
ia wkes bury mince. settee cere crn terra: 276 161 74 
Tnversoll, DOR... aden sav etn = 29s <Ralaste estes aeden ? 124 105 107 
Kapuskasing i unast-n ye +. - pe ee ee een seme : 224 224 229 
TQ OTER Coe Oey Gert OBI ae MAbId cera AaierO pia Oe voce 265 85 116 
Kingston..... Ps Bie CeO 2 SEMA M.S eres bier oa 962 1,219 1309 
WRirlclame) Wake vases see ue cteiee el shebeteles es 5) she la alate « eal 821 645 
Kitchener Waterloo..........:-.0ssssseqeceees 955 994 804 
Misaming bODs ey. avin vd ss Sh oae oe nt siete ine 0 ain sew ts 154 163 135 
PE CSAV Lec eee ae cero ae ks 3 oars Sas ae ctr 192 178 170 
IAT RHONN TE) 6.8 1 Orne ao DOE URIS eid olde Oe ertlo 1 8 Oe O14 115 107 115 
TGC Ota errant tee ke oe oe ters, Sigs ma oeraneRe 2,991 Spent! 1,759 
SIVA CE] AT) GOR See eae er ei she ete er altonmt sia el lo. Weary 464 419 386 
Da panee sacs do ba donee sc me's eaten es targa» 1 130 p23) 109 
ISSna TEN olty os Ob 8 Ope o mies oridy ho, vide oo un soc.cicib 221 180 153 
INiew, OLOMNLO sy secede sete aiele bcp ia hope ot kerote rc 1,593. 1, 238 P33 
Niagara Falls... i.c5 p50 sm sank ee on net enchatos+ 447 861 960 684 
IN(OIMMUISEhIS Togone osnao Obed pe dso OUD SOC Soe 864 565 837 
Orangeville se.. jose eee Rds A es 129 128 106 
Gyrilliiay sete oaks Bie cos elke Hat aertare A Says 411 356 282 
(Gai teh ile eRe enn, Con oebny aRe.ou tome yo. camar 3,053 1,102 778 
Otharvaeea eae ioe ioe tebe = Gl erie arate 5, 200 4,432 3,316 
Open Soun Ges, toe crete aie e+ hess. digs akensiers ¢ 32 392 409 314 
LOG eae Weal: Mame) NS 2 REE ety act eras ao So ok 49 59 5 
Parry Sound dccewtes wees ve ene cee tee dee nein : 456 119 110 
TDPRI Ud po atone oobdda dra ne.on6 goo Od Greco 833 820 912 
1 OLeTa Hide « See hk ee ot iota si Aiditimrers Satis Aba } 275 276 227 
Peter boroushs oo. nee. oe ttc poe rer 897 944 725 
Re Corie ee cos tckd ol otter ael ho oleve: arepek treet as ateloneiaeer=taze’= 146 112 113 
Porth ArGhure ©. ccd ese ease ose cote cere vn tateae 1,446 1,386 1,107 
Pyare Olailavelg (olan Gane, do cBeu a ce oncom too bace 3 425 307 302 
Port POG... dep totes oie + aye A i nen es a9 a 100 102 12 
PPRESCOLL RIS orl cc RPM ae Rte.) svaRaveNBetiencre: ays: /stoyeleks 178 157, 169 
Rentrewren om eecteeaes ae AWE aS Stes oe ee 188 254 15 
rare NGL dechotiocl Bon ee cuba. tenn acme csoe aoe oc 1,613 1,726 1,101 
(SEE UB Vay wes tote hy preehelo noald ai ais Mio. d nha cl II Ge ah 845 966 705 
PIES) One occurs 2eA Oi cumncaD) Orca, CHORUS OHSS AO Cai 888 702 601 
SPT eiion WiGlalsy aR yacaetaamre de soccrsb OC Ouoocr i 729 584 529 
RE YROT eM AGOn Heeb Scot bia Ioe Connie Bu dagen noo ommiiae 454 495 458 405 
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Vacancies Applicants 
a ES ah Oe Se a 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed 
during end of during to 
period period period | vacancies} Regular 
Tah ORE TCS eT ee eae ee Pe ae 
Ontario—Conc. 
PS CTAUGT Gc css soka Be Rca eld 8 ae eed coe Me 492 189 601 503 
Bturgoon: Halls cs Rea cs hy eR is oer RRS 133 45 148 Ce pope) ae) begat 
SA CLT a OR NPRM I Uv cepa eet 4c VOOMINRID Noten 3,447 4,007 1, 833 1,680 
UISOND ENG a ae ks da tee ea eh RAG cs ee ae 175 117 184 18 a AN EY ls SR ea 
PO TNS Crs a Eds os ale Re: 1,146 896 1,619 1,317 
WOLONEO Eh os od Gee becca bd SR bos eee 28, 643 20,272 19,017 18, 230 
ROTOntO UNCON... Ree... cs ace 2, 858 1,971 1, 564 1, 841 
AepOn tons BAe A eT ss a Be eee SYM 248 278 ZONA OR ee? OSbal a eer eee 
Walkerton. sais, cits, ire core tee eI ee ae 251 140 191 LG Zr Se MO Lean enters ere 
NV ALI ROOD UTE oo. 6: «ares be bicti O heoakea BER 176 106 309 DS Opal: oe pLOS ULL ere 
WY CLLR bs Ge co Ne EN aU ne 2,661 1,819 OG OS 4 DC POM ema 
IWieS COTS aint ca Noemie Gn MUU MIRO | Lrn Ma aaa 782 743 627 DLO, Ge KO Ste hoes ok, aed 
WINASOT wads, dad. Mises so a Sud Se 3,180 979 4,213 3,963 
WiOGUstie ni Sa oh os ue BAe Une) 268 351 320 SO Sta lh U EN eel dae eee eeteaes 
PARLOR Re fe OS ROO Ale 10,764 6,298 11,285 10,272 
Bieaad on. ME sho MOR Me i Pe Ce ge N 559 487 440 BOON yo SA ctugllter lene unc ieee 
PDAUpH UN soins ok VL MER ea lere Ma Reich MLA, 286 204 477 Sy prarad ireemlepeea) 22 9 | Tai 
Pian BLOB 12, Glamis d cml ON cote te an 226 157 115 110 
Portage la Prairies be) io veut c Ly 154 04 165 124 
PAOLA ELE avsisin's cack Smt) Bcc EN ee eae 110 32 140 AD ieee sn ne] Ae aaa: 
TON af CS ee ae ae ee RR CNY 104 101 171 83 
WV URBANO MS Pe alii Pe & on 4 MA gee ee 9,325 5, 223 9,777 9, 235 
RSM ACETOW ARE od PM koe Pe atlh a) ie eel 5,389 3,077 8,085 5,813 : 
ROVER ew is i hy EMBs Sania gE a ee ae, 151 70 141 AI S59 Te ear cee 
ME OGSS DAW 13 tcnata OE cs oat BBE cea Sa 584 377 808 775 
North battlotord: 208i ob 2Or eae 216 142 273 TSUN geet 1649 heel poe eee 
EPI MCG DOEb. Ca tiy. Bc deck bit ue 691 363 733 584 
EL Te Meck eC en Gam Ml BY Ay 1,981 1,098 3,014 2,577 
Sas ACOH th diciah ta » Mos va seh HR 0 ae ae 1,214 694 2,425 1,081 
EM METONE ii wads BER vns os beakers cee 181 92 179 IGS Hy jal Come | Re re em 
MOVDUTBA HG 12st, IC. ol hae oy cn Deen 148 98 109 GOTT A) Soin hoc eae 
Or GO Be resist RES UN CLR ale 226 143 403 215 
AOR A Ry eed Pee Bae 11,837 5,404 11,968 11,240 
Black Diamond...... NEE SAR) pee marae ae Pe 145 21 153 165 
Ppsormore eh a aU eS aie che ee 231 269 128 118 
DEN EN Sa) ie PAM Ue ee MR har MCT 4,193 1,762 4,473 3, 858 
LUCTUS Ce Uy de ann ee ee ie Oe Coca os Se 203 254 250 221 
POI ON LOR eh) ik aE O00) ks ae ae ok A 5,515 1,941 §, 757 5, 641 
MOR Re aida l ame Cah EO gia ee Naa 232, 248 66 66 
PRED OPIGLE soca pul VAR) lieu Ma Re ban. 512 428 476 517 
"UCZCECSL TCM & © Aan ee ON aD mS PNET 464 196 444 436 
PLC Reor ek Rs Mule ace BO MO A ai 342 285 221 218 
British Columbia............................... 28,170 15,518 27,182 23,591 
LO VUE ETS << SES Eee MEE REE I oc NW EAN Dk 501 308 381 405 
CAEN AY ol csi cin ooh Beta Re ech HAM: 285 330 176 121 
PBR DROOL OS kee Ma Oe AR Be hay 410 §25 268 271 
Mawson Creel (i.65 5 be ais Meee ees, BARK: 312 78 285 288 
BCD ic caccucieicuieccds haa Weetans el SR IR  L R. 551 425 296 320 
LTS eee ane adenine ANN” OPEN eT Te 73 146 85 68 
PUSIGLOOP BG ois wicu de keds ib a he Ue 602 592 387 315 
BLOWN, 2 cisjo0 vie cee SOR de Ne I eh 335 135 341 327 
LET CE Ta ae a BERR Ria fae SCRA SI EE EN 302 94 354 271 
hohe Ca) IESE a AN te Os AUP SOE i 472 493 660 511 
New Weatminater......04% 0c). 44 sane ek hana 1, 482 780 1,697 1,323 
NorthyViancouver: o. a t2. 6c. fe WaRObe ns RO 320 195 379 293 
ECM Mie hea. shes AEs oem che Ree do RIE 406 149 284 248 
MareeAd ery, 5.2, sb och oh ae bane 958 403 327 305 
Prine GeOTRO 5. Ub AA oy og Lo aa 939 366 724 761 
Priseo Ramperts inde. We fi ois i le Li Baa 601 400 403 299 
PEIDOOODIM i215 2s Be Leese bn ae 131 108 95 84 
ERTL SS Mea. oc, Me PRS, vi Ay, RUIN 189 168 806 182 
VAC OU EE Ie) 52 ,.de age Ye «dyed ae a be Se. 15, 963 8,015 16, 689 14,387 
MEMOR UA i eU sc bE ge) Oe be 611 196 670 557 
RULE NES 6.55.6 sil Bs Og ca Mk es Ribs 2; 572 1,133 2,248 2,143 
AWE SE So! ca nc J ORs ns oe MR 155 479 127 112 
MAD eb csnhaddy GOL Gosche Pa RAD eke ee 228,890 | 161,115 | 215,073 184,020 
SLU CONE GT} aan OMe ie Rena TT ae eS Ye 174, 550 121, 236 164,391 143,991 
TE, 4 emg aT pa EM MARN. TS WMT EY 54,340 39, 879 50, 682 40, 029 
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reduction in placements in manufacturing 
augmented by substantial declines in services, 
public utilities operation, trade and losses of 
much smaller proportions in forestry and 
logging, and finance and insurance accounted 
for the decrease in placements from the period 
terminating July 28 last year. Of the changes 
in all other groups, a moderate gain in mining 
was the most important. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 13,068; construction 
5,186; forestry and logging 4,914; services 
4,613; public utilities operation 2,732; trade 
2,380 and mining 1,142. Placements in regular 
emiployment numbered 29,305 of men and 
5,073 of women. 
Ontario 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period ending 
August 2, 1945, there being 3,255 in contrast 
with 3,337 in the four weeks terminating 
June 28, and 3,603 during the period ending 
July 28, 1944. Placements decreased under 
both comparisons, the daily average being 
1,879 during the five weeks under review, in 
comparison with 2,049 in the previous period 
and 2,423 during the four weeks ending July 28 
last year. The most marked reduction in 
placements from the period terminating 
July 28 a year ago occurred in manufacturing. 
Fairly substantial losses were reported in 
services and trade, and declines of more 
moderate proportions in public utilities oper- 
ation, finance and insurance, and forestry and 
logging but these reductions were somewhat 
modified by an appreciable gain in construc- 
tion and a much smaller increase in agricul- 
ture. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing 20,674; services 11,042; 
construction 6,500; trade 5,878; public utili- 
ties operation 5,585; agriculture 1,832 and 
mining 1,143. There were 43,165 men and 
10,259 women placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the five weeks 
ending August 2, called for a daily average 
of 371 workers, in contrast with 351 in the 
preceding period and 440 during the four weeks 
ending July 28 a year ago. There was a daily 
average of 236 placements compared with 254 
in the previous period and 277 during the four 
weeks terminating July 28, 1944. The decrease 
in the daily average of placements from the 
four weeks ending July 28 last year was 
createst in services. Losses smaller in volume 
were reported in manufacturing and trade but 
these were partly offset by moderate gains in 
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construction and public utilities operation. 
Placements by industries included: manufac- 
turing 1,773; services 1,607; trade 1,275; public 
utilities operation 1,034; construction 728 and 
mining 178. Regular placements numbered 
4,158 of men and 1,581 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan for the period 
ending August 2, 1945, averaged 186 daily 
compared with 185 in the previous four weeks 
and 242 during the period terminating July 28 
last year. The average number of placements 
recorded daily was 131, in comparison with 
137 in the preceding four weeks and 170 during 
the period terminating July 28, 1944. With 
the exception of a moderate gain in construc- 
tion and a nominal increase in forestry and 
logging all industrial groups showed declines 
in placements from the four weeks ending 
July 28 a year ago, the largest reduction being 
reported in services followed by smaller losses 
in trade, manufacturing and public utilities 
operation. Industries in which employment 
was found for more than 100 workers included: 
services 1,139; trade 783; public utilities oper- 
ation 586; manufacturing 582; construction 
477 and agriculture 194. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 2,575 of men and 909 
of women. 


Alberta 


s 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the five weeks under review 
called for an average of 408 workers daily 
compared with 396 during the period ending 
June 28, and 519 in the four weeks terminating 
July 28 last year. There was a daily average 
of 291 placements in comparison with 250 
during the preceding four weeks and 353 in 
the period ending July 28, 1944. Reductions 
in placements from the four weeks terminating 
July 28 a year ago took place in services, 
trade, manufacturing, construction and mining, 
and a gain in agriculture, all of which were 
moderate in volume. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: services 2,246; manu- 
facturing 1,510; trade 1,374; construction 
1,143; public utilities operation 1,137 and 
mining 474. There were 5,901 men and 1,886 
women placed in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the Province of British Columbia 
during the five weeks ending August 2, 1945, 
there being 971 in contrast with 1,030 during 
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the previous period and 1,069 in the four 
weeks ending July 28, 1944. Placements were 
fewer under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 660 during the period under 
review, In comparison with 682 in the pre- 
ceding four weeks and 768 during the period 
terminating July 28 last year. There were 
fairly large decreases in placements under 
trade, services and manufacturing when com- 
pared with the four weeks ending July 28 a 
year ago, and moderate losses in mining and 
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finance and insurance. All other industrial 
divisions showed increases, the most important 
being moderate gains in public utilities opera- 
tion and forestry and logging. The majority 
of placements recorded during the period took 
place in the following industries: manufac- 
turing 5,636; services 3,373 ; public utilities 
operation 2,543; forestry and logging 2,498; 
trade 2,172; construction 1,886 and mining 440. 
There were 15,039 men and 3,222 women 
placed in regular employment. . 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During August, 1945 


TRIKE activity in Canada during the 
month of August continued at about the 
same level as in the previous month and was 
not much changed as compared with August, 
1944, with the exception of the time loss, which 
showed about a third the number of man-days 
lost due to strike idleness recorded a year 
ago. Preliminary figures show 31 strikes in 
existence during August, involving 13,159 
workers and causing a time loss of 41,297 man- 
working days, as compared with 28 strikes 
in July, 1945, with 11,884 workers involved 
and a time loss of 45,273 days. In August, 
1944, there were 26 strikes recorded, involving 
12,585 workers, with a time loss of 120,283 
days. 

Preliminary figures for the first eight months 
of this year show 128 strikes, involving 44,349 
workers, with a time loss of 170,293 man-days, 
as compared with 157 strikes, with 66,509 


workers involved and a time loss of 464,594 
days for the same period last year. 


Of the 31 strikes recorded for August, 1945, 
three resulted in favour of the workers, seven 
in favour of the employers, six were compro- 
mise settlements and 13 were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were two strikes recorded as untermin- 
ated, namely wire factory workers at Guelph, 
Ont., and road construction workers at Sydney, 
N.S. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does is include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1945 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Estab- 


lishments Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
et Cin Mane 
working 

days 


Particularsf, 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1945 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 
Kitchener, Ont. 


1,306 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant 5 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


(a)1,498 


Meat packing plant 1 190 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Meat packing plant 1 | (b)1,346 
workers, 


St. Boniface, Man. 


Meat packing plant 1 (c) 571 
workers, 


Edmonton, Alta. 


12,140 |Commenced July 28; for increased wages 
for maintenance men while on plant re- 
construction work; terminated August 16; 
conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference a referee; 
indefinite. 


3,750 |Commenced July 17; for dismissal of a 
worker suspended from membership in 
union; terminated August 3; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


475 |Commenced July 26; in sympathy with 
strikers at Toronto, July 17; terminated 
August 3; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


3,716 |Commenced July 27; in sympathy with 
strikers at Toronto, July 17; terminated 
August 3; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


2,855 |Commenced July 30; in sympathy with 
strikers at Toronto, July 17; terminated 
August 6; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1945*—Continued 


Industry. occupation 
and locality 


Number involved |Time loss 





Estab- 


lishments 


Strikes and Lockouts 


MaNnvuFACTURING—Con 

Meat packing plant 
workers, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, pressmen, 
etc., 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Moulders, 
Moncton, N.B.. 


Metal factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Elevator mechanics and 
helpers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, , 
Windsor, Ont. 





1 


16 








Workers 


in man- 
working 
days 


Particularst 


in Progress Prior to August, 1945—Concluded 


(d) 146 
59 

(e) 19 
446 

9 

(f) 75 








292 


413 


76 


4,000 


27 


825 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Coal miners, 


New Waterford, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods, etc.— 
Meat packing plant 
workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


| 





1 





110 


900 


ng 


90 


900 


1, 943 











110 


1,800 


291 


270 


900 


1,943 


Commenced July 30; in sympathy with 
strikers at Toronto, July 17; terminated 
August 2; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite 


Commenced July 9; against transfer of a 
worker from one job to another; termin- 
ated August 8; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 





Commenced July 16; protesting change in 
working conditions due to change-over 
from incentive bonus to piece-work rates; 
terminated August 4; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced July 27; for implementation of 
Minority Report of Conciliation Board re 
union shop and check-off; terminated Aug- 
ust 10; government assumed control and 
return of workers pending reference to a 
Commissioner; indefinite. 


Commenced July 31; against dismissal of a 
worker; terminated August 3; negotiations 
and return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced July 12; against Finding and 
Direction of NWLBt cancelling wage 
increase approved by RWLB}; terminated 
August 15; conciliation, provincial, and 
further reference to RWLB; in favour of 
workers. 





During August, 1945 


Commenced August 13; re placement of a 
miner suspended for cause; terminated 
August 13; negotiations; compromise, 
miner placed at another job. 


Commenced August 24; refusal of a miner to 
transfer to a new working place without 
increased wages; terminated August 25; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced August 27; type of explosives 
to be used; terminated August 29; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced August 27; against dismissal of 
two miners for refusal to do certain work; 
terminated August 29; negotiations; com- 
promise, miners reinstated to perform 
work required. 


Commenced August 31; protest against 





placing junior official at job of coal in- 
spector suspended for absenteeism;  ter- 
minated August 31; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced August 2; in sympathy with 
strikers at Toronto, July 17; terminated 





August 2; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 
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Number involved ime loss 


Industry, occupation in man- Particularst 
and locality Estab- Were ) ieaata 
ays 


lishments 
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MaNuFACTURING—Con. 


























Meat packing plant 4 opal 1,331 |Commenced August 2; in sympathy with 
workers, strikers at Toronto, July 17; terminated 
Regina, Prince Albert, August 2; conciliation, provincial, and 
Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, return of workers pending reference to 
Sask. arbitration; indefinite. 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 430 ! 430 |Commenced August 13; wage schedule in 
Montmagny, P.Q new agreement under negotiations; termin- 
ated August 13; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Wood processing factory 1 (g) 82 32 |Commenced August 8; alleged delay in 
workers, signing a union agreement; terminated 
Delson, P.Q. August 8; return of workers; in favour of 
workers. 
Metal Products— 
Aircraft parts factory 1 173 820 |Commenced August 2; alleged violation of 
workers, seniority in transfer of two female machine 
Windsor, Ont. operators; terminated August 8; return of 
workers pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 
Wire factory workers, 1 246 3,000 |Commenced August 16; for implementation 
Guelph, Ont. of Majority Report of Conciliation Board 
re check-off; unterminated. 
Brass factory workers, 1 20 20 |Commenced August 20; misunderstanding re 
Galt, Ont. payment of wages for one day on which 
plant shut down without sufficient notice; 
terminated August 20; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Munitions factory ! 735 880 |Commenced August 21; protesting lay-offs 
workers, due to cancellation of war contracts; ter- 
Long Branch, Ont. minated August 23; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Ore pier loaders, 1 40 150 |Commenced August 21; for increased wage 
Sydney, N.S, rates for unloading cargo of sulphur; ter- 
minated August 24; return of workers; in 
favour of employer, boat transferred to 
another port. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 (h) 258 30 |Commenced August 14; inter-union dispute re 
North Vancouver, B.C. working with members of another union; 
terminated August 14; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Brick yard workers, 1 (i) 14 28 |Commenced August 13; for payment for one 
Fredericton, N.B. full day of nine hours when work com- 
. pleted in six hours; terminated August 15; 
conciliation, federal; compromise. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway— : 
Road construction 1 GQ). 35 315 |Commenced August 22; for increased wages; 
workers, unterminated. 
Glace Bay, N.S. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 1 31 93 |Commenced August 1 and 11; against sus- 
Oshawa, Ont. pension of a driver after dispute with 


garage mechanic; terminated August 3 
and 13; negotiations and return of workers 
pending investigation; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1945*—Concluded 
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Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation ‘i ——!] in man- Particularst 
and locality Estab- working 
lishments Workers days 


a EEE EEE See 
‘ 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1945—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION, ETC.—Con. 
Electricity and Gas— 
Gas plant workers, 1 100 250 |Commenced August 9; for transfer of a 
Windsor, Ont. worker to another job because of poor 
health; terminated August 11; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise, worker given 
other work temporarily. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— ; 
Waitresses, 1 9 35 |Commenced August 7; refusal to work under 
St. Jerome, P.Q. female manager; terminated August 11; 


return of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, iri some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

{ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

t RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board; IDI—Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation. 

(a) 1,062 indirectly affected; (b) 718 indirectly affected; (c) 197 indirectly affected; (d) 79 indirectly 
affected; (e) 40 indirectly affected; (f) 40 indirectly affected; (g) 85 indirectly affected; (h) 414 indirectly affect- 
ed; (i) 28 indirectly affected: (j) 15 indirectly affected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1944-1945 
Be win ey ven tnel ee 





Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved 
_ |] | Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
month month 
1945 

planus voi | ihe. yo tgrddelbetegecy eb caatbe 167 16 5,435t 5,435 32, 142 

*Hebruaryind hs uit Ue Sie bel ae! 16 17 4,962 4,988 6,821 

PMEATOD oe aiiy ais aoal< 5s CR Ae Were. 20 at 4,640 4,670 8,563 

PADTE ae eakuicy 27 ee oe ee aii 9 9 4,363 4,363 25, 169 

PEAY Dlinimouand. seit. CM dobre ae Al aeabmemnnrsalld § 9 9 3,035 3,035 6, 340 

POETIC eich bie atk ait ry eee wkd tad IN aa alle) 12 12 DAW ATS: Dy bto 4,688 

Pel aby e atoe, Un ase ons oA). he tivat . . Wuaieniel eel! | 26 28 11, 647 11, 884 45,273 

PUSH AG ide. turds 2. ered taper edeouay 1 20 31 7,494 |} ~ 18,159 41,297 

Cumilative totals.g. s.0).uk oe £28 EGS, ae heute BA BAG soa. Say, oy 170, 293 

1944 

Jansary. vx sepnien ah5l Jeane las): 26t 26 8, 140t 8,140 23,658 

Bebruary.:. 50 cia. Serre ae sa abi 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 

RSrrC es NA one odin ee ent ib 14 L612 1,669 2,834 

cE Ro ee eee MN Ds Te iy ete OO a 12 174 14, 384 14, 384 115,994 

MSc street lis. er VIEL, Gaerne Biagiqey sh vy oe 2) 24 25 9,481 22,827 126, 386 

JUDG: Ae. conten whe. derek ae eR led. 22 O35 5,840 5, 980 9,528 

Julydteus., feseuilaep cnet ae, tele Pape DR 9, 229 9,571 26,023 

ANGUSE,) vcuittenes tue: sha GA Bee mao. « 22 26 9,086 12,585 120, 283 

Cumulative totalaet osu onc. ek EY Glee Panes He 66; SOOM. gs een 464, 594 
eee 


Preliminary. 
} Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

_ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one 
day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omis- 
sions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a 
short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
ig given in the Lasour Gazerts from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1945, issue in the review 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries.” The latter includes a table sum- 
marizing: the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various countries 
for which such figures are available but many 
countries are no longer reporting due to war 
conditions. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken as far as 
possible from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in June, 1945, was 183 and 22 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 205 during the month, in which 
56,800 workers were involved and a time loss 
of 200,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 183 stoppages which began during 
June, 17 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 52 on other wage questions; seven 
over questions as to working hours; 24 out 
of questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 72 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
and 11 over questions of trade union principle. 


Australia 


Figures for the fourth quarter of 1944 show 
215 work stoppages, directly involving 58,473 
workers, with a total time loss for workers 
directly and indirectly involved of 245,685 
man-days. For the year 1944 there were 
939 work stoppages, directly involving 260,624 
workers, with a total time loss for workers 
directly and indirectly involved of 912,752 
man-days. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for March, 1945, show 
52 work stoppages, involving 35,701 workers, 
with a time loss of 97,776 man-days. 


New Zealand 


Preliminary figures for the first quarter of 
1945 show 53 work stoppages, involving 12,584 
workers, with time loss of 21,014 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1945, show 500 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, in 
which 290,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in pro- 
eress during the month was 1,500,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for June, 1945, are 485 
strikes and lockouts, involving 292,000 workers, 
with a time loss of 1,725,000 man-days. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, August, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
By the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(pene Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 

living index rose 0:2 points to 120-5 be- 
tween July 3 and August 1, 1945, due mainly 
to food price increases. Substantially higher 
prices for eggs and smaller gains for butter 
and lamb overbalanced lower fresh vegetable 
quotations to move the index up 0-6 to 136-2. 
Among other groups, homefurnishings and ser- 
vices at 119-3 and miscellaneous items at 
109-5 were each up 0-1, while clothing dropped 
0-1 to 122-1. Rentals at an index level of 
112-1; vand (fuel nand. eht aioe 1066G0: were 
unchanged in August. 


Retail Prices 


The, accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items in- 
cluded: in the table are all used in the calcula- 
tion of the index of the food group in the 
official cost-of-living index, and give a reason- 
ably complete picture of prices throughout 
Canada as used in the calculation of the index 
of this particular group. They are the aver- 
ages of prices of goods reported to the Bureau 
by independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost in- 
volved in compiling and printing a separate 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 











Adjusted ben a Men 
Retail 





to base 

—_ 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 

Services modities 
only )t 

79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 (Via go ke che ib 

80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 Let AO ee de Pade 

81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 Os Dey quite. leptons sicher 

88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 TED ree Ee ernst 

104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 SIS TRIO eae eae 

118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 QU a aa bal Seeeetciat cts 

130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 OL 20 ees eee 

150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110°SO% Bomriatete. 

5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 AID B I ra lahe x tepentats 

+3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 Wea eh UN hot aeiaacecets 

+8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 1061 WRT NS eres 

“9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 ROD pills PG ee Waretagereetexatens 

5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 AGES meri ae | etenteterrs ee 

-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 LO5SO. Fe | aoe eeredeee 

6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 QTSS 48, per enil oicee eearee: 
2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
Ree tten cle Rar Oke was 8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
Beptember len. cess aeee se 8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-6 
October 2es.c encccsscesei 5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
December lov...escsesew es «: 8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
SV Ca ee te wh den she cheretotinerers 5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 

1940 

NaAnGaryee ces ventysciiae oes 8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
PA Tilo Meme cee cleats cree ote es 6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
il visi ee taeidcs liteteltarss 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
ok ARR Orn caanic 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
ETE IERIE I Se Narare aes 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1. 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
iS Bricio ERA OIC AEE 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Be ead H ASCITES 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
POET, SIN MAS is a wte0 6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
Gilera os 8 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
POR re RN oy Sea REN a ee Be 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
pee ee TR ANT OE 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
se ER ERIE Ii 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
Pe RY Path chem, 5 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
ee Yoel EN bi 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
ROD Cave Mae cas Meleth “sgt 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
eR en eer crests 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
119-6 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
AER En HARARE PT Otic 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
EP NE, LS Sas ienme tates § 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
pe DI eG role Sachs 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-4 118-4 108-9 124-9 
oo SOUS SAOOOOE 118-6 130-2 112-6 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
aS AE OI 118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
Betas Seustbete care wns 118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 125-0 
eh, Sa RMT Ac. :4/isiahc 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
a ey tha trate owisiaree-* 119-0 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 125-5 
119-6 133-4 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 126-4 
Carers Aart © A nee 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
120-5 136-2 112-1 106-5 122-1 119-3 109-5 127-8 


ig > bie Be Ts (OOS TS LOSS wr 6a eles 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
{Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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table for chain store prices was not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 


provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for. 


bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census aver- 
ages have been adjusted in accordance with 
the change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1989, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1929. 
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Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent); $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal’ groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, etc., 
with their weights was published in the 
Lasour Gazerte for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (eG 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1945 
Wholesale prices registered further upturns 
in July as indicated by a rise of 0:8 points 
to 104-0 (1926=100) in the composite index. 
Due largely to seasonal strength in potatoes 


TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1945 


(Base: August 1939=100) 














-_— Total Food 
aL C) Sea See) ree ee oe lee 121-1 148-1 
Rattle Soni et Mee. . Rek tL ds 120-9 138-2 
Montreak.. 1. menk.. . MeeNeren 5° 123-6 144-8 
Toronto = a ri A a ae RE Se 118-4 133-3 
LENESS Cc Aone Oe 3k A) ies Pee 8 ai 118-0 135-9 
Dasleidon.gs wb CTRL 12122 189-4 
TOCUPOR Corre Mis bBo el 117-7 137-5 
Wancoiver << . VO a Sell ee 119-4 139-4 





Home 
Furnishings Miscel 
Rent Fuel Clothing and aneous 
Services 
105-7 105-2 118-7 115-5 109-8 
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and smaller increases in rye, hay, rosin and 
lemons, the vegetable products sub-group rose 
2-1 points to 100-1 during the month. Onions 
averaged somewhat lower. Animal products 
gained 0-8 to 108-3, reflecting higher quota- 
tions for hogs, furs, fowl, butter and eggs 
which outweighed declines in steers, calves, 
lambs and salt spring mackerel. Among 
other groups, a price increase in quebracho 
extract was responsible for a gain of 0°3 to 
98-9 in chemicals and allied products, while 
textile products moved up 0:2 to 91:9 due to 
higher quotations for rayon fabrics. Non- 
metallic minerals recorded the only decline, 
dropping 0-3 to 101-7 following recessions in 


coal oil and lubricating oil prices, which over- 
balanced strength in British Columbia slack 
coal. Wood, wood products and paper at 
117-6, iron products at 115-3 and non-ferrous 
metals at 79°7 remained unchanged in July. 

Canadian farm product prices rose 2-1 
points to an index level of 107-8 in July due 
principally to strength in field products. In 
this section sharp seasonal increases for pota- 
toes and lesser gains for rye and hay over- 
balanced weakness for onions, advancing the 
index 8:4 points to 99:2. Animal products 
weakened 0:1 to 122-3 in the same period due 
to easier live stock prices. These outweighed 
strength in eggs and poultry. 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 


AUGUST, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF 








ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR AUGUST, 1945 


Price 

Commodities* Jan. | April} July | Oct. | Jan. | April} June| July | Aug, | Aug. 

1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Beef, sirloin steak.) ..4 2601 2c oo sass 4 . -7| 143-0] 143-0] 153-8] 154-5] 153-8] 154-1] 154-5] 154-5) 154-8) 43-2 
Beef sroundisteaka sti ni’. ceikeso ci hers 5 : -7| 154-4] 154-4] 166-2] 167-1] 166-7] 167-1) 167-1] 167-5] 167-9] 39-8 
Bec Toast arca tecceace ds sa : 25-5) 173-5) 173-9] 172-2] 172-2| 173-0] 178-9] 178-5) 173-9) 174-3] 40-1 
Beelcshoulders,, fica ic.ctt> Sectuceiee sc ; . 32-7] 180-5] 179-9] 162-9] 161-6} 161-0] 161-0) 161-6} 161-6) 161-6) 25-7 
Bee, BUSWINE sen. s05 os chiens ae siskis oe Q . -7| 180-2] 180-2} 169-0] 169-0] 168-3] 168-3) 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 21-2 
Veal, forequartere..........0000-0-+ - . -3| 180-5] 175-7| 174-6] 174-6] 173-4] 178-4] 173-4) 173-4) 174-0) 29-4 
Nam. dersroast.sesestec « atic weil: A . -9| 130-6] 142-3} 162-3] 151-1] 147-9] 148-9] 153-5} 162-0] 164-4] 46-7 
Pork dresit lois 7.a5..th sede A : -3] 138-8] 138-8] 138-8] 138-8] 141-5] 141-5} 142-7) 143-8) 143-8) 37-4 
Pork, freshshoulder 0%. sn2¢.-i-)s 2 ‘ . -0| 147-4] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4] 142-9] 142-3) 142-9) 143-4] 143-4] 28-1 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............- : . -3| 140-3] 140-3] 140-3) 140-0} 140-9) 141-2) 141-2] 141-5} 141-5) 46-0 
Woarclepunrebyct 44 for od wc nies ele é . -3! 162-3] 155-3} 151-8) 151-8] 155-3] 156-1] 157-0} 157-0] 157-9) 18-0 
Shortening, Vegetable..............+- i . -7| 137-5] 187-5] 187-5] 137-5] 186-8] 1386-8] 187-5} 137-5} 187-5) 19-8 
Eggs, grade ‘“‘A”’ fresh 161-2] 136-5] 136-2] 155-3] 146-4] 1388-5] 187-8} 140-5} 155-3} 47-2 
Rese ats Sad Hea ane UeN oe DS COTO aor f 95-41 95-41 95-41 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints........-.:..- ms . -5| 145-8] 146-2] 143-2! 145-4] 146-2) 146-2] 144-0} 143-6] 144-3] 39-4 
Cheese; Canadian, taild hy. esis A . -6| 168-3) 165-4] 163-9] 163-9] 164-9] 164-4! 164-4! 164-4! 164-4) 34-2 
Bread wihitetasennsa tener cee ert ot ees ‘ ° -5| 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3) 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
Plourtifirstierades ste... stis/siastaetosiemy sie 5 . -3| 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 124-2] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2 4-] 
Rolledioats. bulk) sae, sks ee eck sie A : -O| 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0 5-7 
Cornaliin kes: 8) OZ she. opie aie festeireios a 5 : -1| 101-1] 101-1] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0/ 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 9-2 
"T OMMatOes; CAUNeds 25 Stee s este cine ess i . -9| 186-8| 137-7| 188-7| 138-7] 137-7} 1386-8] 186-8} 1386-8] 137-7] 14-6 
Peaswcanned 248 xe» coke bictens eirecicks j : -5l 123-3] 124-2) 124-2] 123-3} 122-5) 122-5] 121-7) 121-7) 121-7) 14-6 
COM, (Canned zis? . sese ck ec tees i , -3| 134-5] 135-4] 134-5] 184-5!) 133-6) 182-7] 182-7) 182-7] 132-7) 15-0 
Beansiidryseai vi cout teen, nis dolensicseitael se b. . -4] 131-4] 131-4] 133-3] 183-3] 183-3] 183-3] 133-3) 133-3) 183-3) 6-8 
(Oiab Yo) te) oN Unies Me Os CERO DONO Como cae % , 146-9] 157-1] 159-2] 124-5) 112-2] 108-2) 130-6) 140-8] 142-9 7:0 
IPOtHLOCSh eet Gee Aes ee Sten sie 's clersereus : : -9| 137-8] 147-3] 153-0] 128-4] 126-8] 141-2] 171-6} 204-9] 218-3) 71-6 
PrunespMed iI tiie oe cick Way tcimstes ie b. , -8| 129-8] 123-7} 122-8] 122-8] 122-8] 121-1] 120-2) 120-2] 120-2) 13-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ ; : -0| 102-0] 108-6] 114-6] 115-9} 102-6] 106-6] 109-9) 108-6} 107-9} 16-3 
Oranges, medium size.............--- , . -5| 140-3] 1389-6] 141-0] 141-6] 142-7] 147-1) 157-7] 153-6] 154-6) 45-3 
Lemons, medium size. ..........-.06- ; . -31 138-21 1386-6] 139-7] 144-0} 145-5] 140-9] 143-1) 145-2) 147-7) 48-0 
Jam, strawberry, 16. 07°.....2--. 2.2.6. j : -3] 114-5] 115-1] 114-5) 115-1) 114-5) 115-1] 115-1] 114-5] 115-1) 18-9 
Peaches. 2 OjOZE) g.../ae - as cus eisteisieits< ‘ i : -5| 108-1] 108-6/t108-1/{108-1] 104-6] 104-1) 105-1] 105-1) 105-1) 20-7 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz j -3] 131-8] 131-1! 130-3] 130-3] 129-6] 129-6] 128-9] 128-9) 128-9} 17-5 
(Gfoyen wredtioy MUlven oon Raa Dae wb seOoC OLS i . -O| 154-0] 155-0) 155-7] 155-7] 155-3] 158-8] 158-2) 158-2) 158-2) 27-1 
Sugar eranulated vadeccet s cetilc cesses ° : -3| 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 1282-3) 1382-3) 1382-3] 132-3) 132-3 8-6 
Sugar Sy ellos .t watches nee o byateactonia tee A D -3} 134-9] 184-9] 184-9] 1384-9] 134-9] 184-9) 134-9} 184-9) 194-9 8-5 
ORE CBEh o.Woge teh bod) ahs Bass syeibie o:4.simuavelotebenete 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 181-1] 131-1] 181-4] 1381-4] 131-4) 44-4 
Teas blacks dilbo. ©..ce0nes TAs satiate | 131-6! 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6} 1381-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 
nn (Un Oo Sens EEE! 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to August 1945 prices. 
{+ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 













Beef Pork 2 8 ld 
Ab Ge See ee SO _ ns See alises a a 
a 21364 a 18 
e . 3 (Fe im piseed 3 d 
. fe) 3 4 o|> o|: > “a 1o | 
a & |. Z .] bel S a by 3 Siig ly 
aia m3 n a ofl ao Bl o = = =) o 
= . |. |= a | S a2) Sick: & Shin |e lade. EE bo 
“ore [ale Ae A S leuk S1cSko owls. |o. ta le te les 
8 5 ® a |B |SSloSosis.-| ke IS Is 97 be 
eis ses) ele So eee le Sel S110 le els |43 
04|2.5|@3d|£.d|%S|8.0|—9|2.0\ae A G|2 6/60) he) Sl -8| 52] 3|F2 Foy A Bay 
aq-lc0- (oun) om len! = vole — — ao aoe fhe ~ 8 wm am a7 -_-4/Ure N 
Al Ss | Pig & te |i wISulSulS Clg x|e alg RIS OulghIBRID RIS O 
SSIS Sl SSIS SIZ SIZ SIA SIS SIS Aioaiegics Bi4 5/8 S/S oO) So SSlS ale 
eA) O Ala BIS 8/9 a) 5 Ole Sle Ml Oe Falla) ole a) Ss aq ae a) 2 BoB) om 
Aide Ie Ia ila i> IR |B |& [A PH je A S iq jo |a [me Im |O 


cts. |cts .|cts .|cts .|cts .|cts .|cts. cts .|cts.|cts.|cts .|cts .|cts.|cts .|cts. ets .|cts .|cts .|cts .|cts . 













































dims ee eee 44-5140-6/38-2|28-2|22-2|... ./45-6|38-0/33 -0/45-5/19-2/20-2 49-5} 9-0|40-6/35-1| 7-3) 4-6] 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia — 

9—Halifak.vccosescest ome ess 44-4|41-2|38-7|27 +1123 -4|24-2]/51-9|39-2/25-9)46-5/19-1/19-8 52-5/11-0/42-5/35-5| 8-0) 4-5] 6-1) 9-9 

3—New Glasgow......-.-.- 45-8|43-1/42-3|26-8|23-1]....|51-8|39-9|30-9)46 4/19 -5 19-9]47-0|10-0|42-9)36-8| 7-3] 4-9 

4—Sydney.......seeeceeeees AT7-8/41-7]....|30-5124-4). 20. |... fee epee ee 47-6|19-0}19-8|50-1}12-0/42-5|35-7| 7-3) 4-5 

Ree Tri Oran ieee ce tcirometet es 45-5|40-7|36-0|28-2|17-7)....|-.-- 39.7|29-4145-8/19-5|20-3/51-4/10-0/42-0/35-8| 6-7 
RET an he eS UR ve 45 -()|42-4/46-4|27-4120-3/29-5/49-4/39-0/31-3)47-3/19-3/19-9 49-1|10-0/40-9/35-0} 7-3 

Y—Moncton.......0+2s22se- 45-6(41-4/40-9|27-1|21 0/30 -0/50-6|37-6|29-9)48-3/18-5)19-9 50-6|10-0/41-3|34-9 

§— Saint Jobn.....05+---<--- 45 -3|43-2)38-6|26-6|22-3|30-0/50-9|40-8]29-5/45-5|18-9/19-8 52-5/11-0|41-4)34-5 
Quebec— 

G—Chicoutimiey sng ees 4s 41-5|38-4|38-3|28-2)/22-3)....].... 6|46 -6|10-0|39 -4/33 -7 

RO Hal geen eisai see iar « cher 40+8|38-3|37-4125-4|19-1/30-4 19-3}46-9|10-0|38-4|30-8 

t= Nontreale se cctae <cin- «ere 42-6139 6/43 -6|24-4|20-0|26-5/47-2|34- 1/26 -6/46-8}18-5/19-3 52-6|10-5/39-4/33 -8 

12—Qurebee. 9. <ie- <b oeb os ae 41-5138-0/42-1|23-8|18-8|29-6]41-9|33-7|26-7)/43-7|18-6|19-5)50-6 10-0/39-4/34-1 

13—St. Hyacinthe......-.... 37.6|35-4135-0|25-1|18-7|(30-6/38-4|30-0|27-1)47-5)18-7/19-5 45-9] 9-0/39-0/32-2 

14—-St. Johnsy icc. izes nae 44-6]42-7/42-5|27-4)17-5).... |... e+e: . . . -8|47-3] 9-0/39-2/32-0 

15—Sherbrooke;....+.:++.+.- 43-6140 -3|40-6/26-9|18-3/32-7|45-2|34-4)26-5/40-3/18-6 19-7|51-0}10-0/38-5)/34-6 

16 ORCL 4 telnet aii Base en 40 -2|37-5|40-9]25-3|19-6).... 33 -6|26-6/47-0/18-5/19-6|/50-4| 9-0|38-7|32-2 

17—Thetford Mines.......... 34-3135-0/34:0/25-6/17-6]....}...-]---- 26-1|38-8|18-6/19-4|53-0} 9-0]38-4/31-7 

18—Three Rivers............ 40+4|37-3]36-0)24-9/20-8]....].... 29-5126 -0/46-7|18-0/19-6|51-7/10-0/38-6}34-6 
CGntaric— 

19—Belleville..........+---.- 44 -6138-6|40-0|25-|20-2127-7|44-7|37-4|29-8]45-1)17-4/19-2 46-3|10-0/38-3|30-4 

20 Brantords si.) fs sec 43-9|40-4|40-5|/25-9|19-0/30-0/48-7|38-9|27-7/46-0)17-6)19-5 47 -6|10-0|89-1)35-0 

1“ Brockville ..jseo- seas 46-7142-8144-0/26-3]/21-6)....]...-]eeeedere- . . -3/46-9|10-0/38-1/30-5 

99—Chatham... i... sdidveis 43-4|39-8|41-2|25-8|19-9|30-5/47-7|37-7|32-2|46-3/17-5/19-4 44-7|10-0|38-2/35-3 

93-—-Cormwall § dais’s juin titte 218< 44-3|40-7140-5/26-0|17-9|....[45-7|37-0|27-4|46-0]18-1/19-4 45-3|10-0/39-0)30-3 

24—Fort William............ 43-4|39-7|37 6/25 -4/22-3/29-3].... -1/48-3}11-0}39-4/32-0 

Sh Galtids. ich ahe h-blcmtiae 43 -6|40-3140-0/25-0|22-8/30-0}... .|88-0)26-3]47-3)17-9/19-2 45-6|10-0)39-1)36- 

96——Guelplas.saeiisnis ilvaite 6 43,-4|40-4139 -2/26-3|24-5/31-2/50-1/40-1 98-7146-4]17-9|19-2/45-8)10-0)39 -2)35- 

27—Hamilton.......0++<.-:. 44-2/41-0141-7/25-5|22-7/29-7/49-5|40-2)29-1 47+6|17-9|19-0|50-0)11-0)39-7/37- 

98—Kingston.......-.sersee 43 -1138-8139-0|25-8|18-5|25-7|48-5]37 -4|27-4/45-7|17-4/19-2 45-8|10-0/38-7/31- 

29—Kitchener...... ss siess e+ 49-7|40-1/40-9|25-2|23-1|30-4|47-8|38-7|27 -0]46-7)18-2/19-5 43 -5|10-0/39-2)33- 

30—Lond ones wessvrsveweaste's 43-7/40-1)41-2|25-4|22-1/30-1/48-9|39-3]25-8|45-5)18-3/19-3)46-3 10-0|39-0|33- 
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35—Owen Sound..........--- 49,-6139-4|39-6/24°1/22-7|....]....|87°9)27-4 46-5]18-0|19-5/45-9]10-0/39-4/33-0| 6-0 4-1} 5-3] 9-4 
36—Peterborough..........-- 44-8|41-3|42-4|25- 6/21 -8|32-2/49-3/40-9)27-9 46-9/18-4]19-1/43-8]10-0/39-0|34-2| 6-0) 4-2 5-4| 8-6 
S37 Port Arvuur cece ees 43 -6|40-0/39-0/24-8) 22-3) 29 3144-6137 -6|28-6/48-2/17-9]}19-0/48-8]11-0 39-7133-7| 6:3| 4-1} 5-5] 9:0 
38—St. Catharines..........- 44-0|40-7/42-0/25-3/20-6/30-7]... .|41-8)25-7 46-9]18-2)19-2/49-1/10-5/39-1/33-6| 6-0 4-2]....] 8-9 
89—St. Thomas. .:...-...-+: 43,-9|40-4/41-6|25-2|23-0/29-9]50-5/39-7/29-0 45-9/18-6|19-6/46-$|10-0/39-6/33-6) 6-0 4-2) 5-9) 9-4 
40 Sarnia once nes ae ee ee 43-1]40-3/40-9|26- 1/21 -2/33 -0/47-3/37-9/30-3 45-8]18-5|19-6/48-6/10-0|40-0/32-8}. 6-0) 4-0 6-2) 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43, -6|40-1|38-4|26-7/22-6 44-0/38-0|29-3/45-7/18-0)19-2/48-9]11-0/39-5)32-9 6:7 
AES StraplOvd yer. s 28's han om 41-4/39-5|39-8|25-8)22-8 37 -2|27-6|45-7|18-0/20-0/44-7|10-0/38-7/33-1 5:3 
43—Sudbury........-- . 42.-7139-7]/39-9|25-1|23-1|27-6|42-0|37-4| 29-7 44-6/18-6|19-6/51-7|11-0/39-0/33-6| 6-7 
70214 iy onah seh bts tei GaP OS oa 44-5/41-0141-6/26-1]21 -5|29-7/49 -2/39-5/27-8 44-3]18-9|19-5/50-6/12-0|38-8/34-6) 6-7 
45—Toronto.......2-«-++.+-- 44.9|40-4/41-8/25-5|22-9/30-9|49-7/39-5/25-0/49-S8 17-9|19-1/50-0/11-0/39-3/37-9| 6-7 
46=Wellandjo.7.-3-- == sock 41-7/38-6|41-1/25-7|22-1/30-7|....|88-9]28-2)/43-5/17-8)19-5)48-0/11-0 39-5|35-3| 6-7 
Ay WindSOr en adoe eel ere 43-4|40-3141-5/25-0123-3]... .|46-0/39-1]28-7/45-9/18-2/19-3)48-8)11-0 39-1/35-4| 6-0 
48—Woodstock...5........-- 49-7139 -5|39-5}25-0/19-2)....1.... 37-5126-0/44-8!17-7|19-0/45-9]10-0/38-8/32-4| 6-0 

Maniteba— 
49—Brandon......000++450-+% 42-8138-2/40-2/25-2119-4|... .[47-4/37-0/25-0|46-7|16 -8)20-9/42-4/10-0 37-8|34-2| 7-1 
50—Winnipeg........--+-s-+- 42-2137 -8134+8]24-8|21-3/27-6|46-7/36-7|29-8]48-1/17-1/19-4)46-4) 9-0 37-2|34-6] 8-0 

Saskatchewan— 
5i— Moose JaW....5..-+-s5+5- 42-6137-8138-2/24-0|18-8]....146-7|... .]26-7|45-5)15-8|20-6)37-7/11-0 37-2|34-7| 7-2 
52—Prince Albert...........- 38-2135-2|35-0/28-4)17-4). 0... ..-fe eel eee: 40-0/16-6|19-9}41-0]10-0)38-8)/34-1) 6-0 
53—Regina......sscesesseee-> 41-7]38-3/36-1/24-5|21-0|26-4/41-9/34-7/25-0/43-1/16-2/21-7/43-4/10-0 37°3|34-7| 6-8 
54—Saskatoon.......--+2e00: 41-7/38-0136-7|25-0|19-8|27-3|42-2/35-0]26-5/44-5)16-2/20-0)41-7/10-0 37-0|34-7| 7-2 

Alberta— 
Sh —CalIgary... its dewo- sep ask 43 -2/38-7/40-0124-9/21-6/26-6/43-7]....].... 48-3|16-1/20-1/42-5]10-0/38-1|36-4] 7-2 
56—Drumbheller.............- 40-5|37-0|37-7|24-0/20-0]....].... 35-0|26-7/44-9|17-2|21-6)41-1/10-0/39-1/38-5| 8-0 
5j—Wamontonie4- 2-08 es 40-5136-1/37-S|22-6|20-6|26-6|39 -3/35-1/26-6|44-8]15-9/20-0/42-6/10-0/37-8 35-7) 7-2 
58—Lethbridge............-- 41 -2|37-2137-0|24-0)18-0/25-3/42-0 35-4/26-7|43-9/16-0/21-0/42-0|10-0/38-1]....) 8-0 

British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo........--+-+-+- 46-7|42-6|45-2|27-3|24-8]....|48-4/41-0/29-1/47-9 19-1|20-9}45-5}12-0}41-0|37-7| 9-0 
60—New Westminster........ 44-9|40-1|41-8/25-8|23-8]29-7|46-0/39 -5|26-8)46-9)18-1 90-0144-3/10-0/40-7/35-7| 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert.........-- 43-7|41-3]43-0/26-0123 -0|28-7|48-0/41-5/29-3)49-8]18-6)20-8/47-6/15-0 41-5}/38-0|10-0 
G2 ral eit '< potersiecna eee 44-5|40+7|43-8/25-8|25-0/28-4/47-0/40-0/27-8)45-9) 18-1 22-7149 -2113-0/39-9/34-7| 9-0 
63—VanCouver......seseeeeee 46-9|41-8|42-4/26-4|24-9/28-0|49 -3/39-3]29-0/49-2/17-9)19-1/45-1/10-0 40 -3|35-3) 9-6 
64—Victoria.......cesseceee 45-8)41-8/43-8/26-5/23-9/31-7/48-4|/40-2/30-1/45-8/18-6 20-1/45-6]11-0/40-9/35-6} 9-0 








(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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Psy | | 
15-5} 14-8) 15-6 7-1) 6-7\74-1 neia tale a oy a ee amit: 4 9-¢ = of: | 8-37) 21-00-25-00 
| 
15-3} 15-5 "ia 7-3) sore a 39-0) 22-0/36-0)24-8 ay 8-9 bade ~ desea es 12-95, 26-0¢-30-00 
| pout 
16-9] 15-1) 15-9} 6-7 7-075:0)18-)16-7 42 49-4]41-2129-5136-2127-2| 9-3] 9-3/43-0,38-8|...... 10-30; 22-00-25-00 
i 7 
16-3} 16-2) 16-4 7-3) 7-7\77-7 1-1 17-48-]46-110-0125-1 38-0/28-6/ 10-0 “yar So eee 10 0 19-30-23 -50 
i 
16-5} 15-3) 15-8 6-8) 7-3)74-0/12-3)/17-7/42-9 43-3 29-9129-1 37-1 23-0) 9-3 th aby ae ag glee 28-00-32-00 
' 
17-3] 15-9| 17-1] 7-3) 7-0\73-9|15-2|17-7|47-3/49-8 or 37-8|27-3| 9-7 Se bees hes 10-10} 22-00-26-00 
| 
15-1) 14-6) 15-2 7°3) 7-1\74-6 whi adil an Gs 37-0)21-3)33-8)/26-4; 9-0) 9-5 — o| ees |} §-25) 26-02-30-00 
17-3) 15-S| 16-6 7-6) 7-3|75-3)13-1/17-1|46-6)51-1/40-5|22-9|35-7|28-6| 9-5) 9-7/43-4/58 A Soe 21-00-25-00 
| 
15-6} 14-9] 16-0} 7-3] 7-2|73-9]14-0/17-5/48-6/42-6/38-2|21-7/33-9|25-8) 9-2} 9-3 cla vi eee 5-40} 24-50-28-50 
15-5; 13-9) 14-6 7-0 6-9)74-0 12-3 Sere 48-2)... .|20-9132-4/25-2! 9-3! 9-5)45-0)37-5)...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 
15-2) 15-0; 15-0) 8-1)....|69-7|10-3/17-2)39-0)39-7|... ./20-3)30-2/25-0} 8-9) §-8)40-9/38-1)....../..---. 17-00-21 -00 
14-7) 714-3) 15-0) 7-6) 6-0/64-1/11-8/16-6)/45-0/38-6)....|20-5 very | 7-9} 7-8|36-5)38-2).....- rey 20-50-24-50 
15-9 15-8) 16-5) 8-3) 7-2)76-1/12-6)17-6)52-2/45-5/37-5|21-3|32-0/26-4) $-7) 8-6 9 ees 13-65, 20-00-24-00 
15-0] 15-3! 16-3} 8-3) 6-8|72-4/12-7|16-7/45-5|47-8|33-5/21-7/34-6|27-7| 8-¢| 8-8|39-2/37-7|...... 10-75| 23-00-27-00 
14-7} 14-7) 14-7 7-4)... .}66-5)11-2}16-3)/46-0/39-1).... oe Sd 24-3) §-0) §-0 90% Bs 28 ae 13-@0| 23-53-27-50 
15-0} 15-0} 15-0} 7-5) 6-4/72-4/13-3/15-6)/43-5/40-6)37-3)19-9/31-1/24-8) 8-9) 8-5 Gil res a5. See 13-25) 21-00-25-00 
Sues | Gere! bande jridsl bag i400 mt sbsgired  PSTONE palt seg P24) Sal bk - bes Oe 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
hess Jos peer from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indica y these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. ‘Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V.-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(1926=100) 


2 (Lee eS ee ee ee a 
SSS on »${0—oM_c —~jwmwmmma— 


Commodities 





Allicommodities.: ).i a. «ler Gate ae eee 
Classified according to chief component mater- 





ial— 
i. Vegetable Products. 4.0.14 ioe. ates 58.11127-9]167-0| 86-2|100-8| 96-9] 69-7] 71-3] 78-5!) 86-1] 92-4} 95-1} 98-0|100-1 
IL. Animals and Their Produets........... 70-9/127-1|145-1| 96-0] 99-1/108-5| 59-4] 77-2} 93-5]101-1/107-6|105-9)107-5|108-3 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. .| 58-2|157-1/176-5]101-7/100-1| 91-5] 70-6] 84-0) 92-5) 91-9 91-9] 91-7] 91-7} 91-9 
TV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper.......| 63-9] 89-1|154-4/106-3/100-6} 93-9) 62-6) 89-9] 97-1)101-5 108-0/118-11117-6]117-6 
Vi ron and: Its Producets:"4..oe a eae 68-91156-9/168-4/104-6] 99-5] 93-8) 85-5/103-2/112-6/115-81115-7/117-0/115-3)115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products| 98-4/141-9]135-7| 97-3}100-0] 98-5] 69-9] 76-9] 77-6) 77-8| 79-7| 79-7 79-7| 79°7 
Vii. Non- har, Minerals and Their Pro- 
GURUS wate Ns Si ee rae 58-8} 82-31112-2/107-0| 99-1] 93-4] 82-9] 90-3] 96-3] 99-2/100-5]102-3/102-0}101-7 
VILL. Chonicale and Allied Products........ 63-4/118-7|141-5|105-4]100-4| 95-8] 81-1] 89-4/100-2]102-2}100-6]100-1} 98-6] 98-9 
Classified according to Purpose— 

LeConsamerva, Goods: haha Caer 62-0|102-7/136-1| 96-9] 99-3] 94-7] 72-2] 83-7| 92-1] 96-4] 97-4| 97-4) 98-4) 99-1 
Foods Beverages and Tobacco......... §1-81119-0/150-8] 90-2] 98-9] 99-7] 67-7] 79-3] 91-6|100-3/103-5/101-2|104-0/106-2 
Cther Consumers Goods............... 62-21 91-9]126-3/101-4| 99-5} 91-3] 75-2| 86-7] 92-4] 93-8] 93-4] 94-8] 94-6) 94-4 

Ti’ Producers’ Goods 7 ei. tyes este 67-71133-31164-8| 98-8|101-3}100-6| 69-2] 77-7] 84-5] 88-0} 95-3] 99-9/100-5}100-5 
Producers’ Equipment..............5.. 55-1] 81-9|108-6|104-1] 96-8) 94-9] 84-8]102-3]106-71110-0)114-2/118-5)119-6}119-5 
Producers’ Materials... 000500. .2..00. 69-1/139-01171-0] 98-2/191-8/101-3] 67-5] 75-0] 82-0} 85-6] 93-2] 97-8] 98-4] 98-4 
Building and Construction Materials....| 67-0|100-7|144-0/108-7)100-0) 98-9) 80-8 95-3}109-9]114-5]119-6|127- 4/122 -3]122-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials.s.|sc at ot ee 69-51148-11177-3| 95-8]/102-2|101-8| 65-2] 71-6] 77-3] 80-7| 88-7| 92-8} 94-4] 94-4 

Classified according to origin— 
arm— : 
Re Held cee SAE a Be eee 59-21134-71176-4| 91-21100-2] 94-8] 68-7| 69-3] 77-5] 82-3] 88-0} 90-5) 92-4) 93-6 
Bie An thal | oud sulk dee aie 70-1/129-0]146-6] 95-9] 98-3/104-4] 61-0] 79-1] 92-6] 97-5]101-4)/100-2|101-5)101-8 
Farm: (Canadian) 17. 225.9808 2 64-1|132-6]160-6| 88-01100-81197-6] 60-1] 64-4] 71-7) 81-1) 96-4]102-0)105-7/107-8 
TEE Miapinie roche ao. b Bau eee ea eee 65-91111-6/114-1] 91-7/100-5/103-3] 61-7| 77-2] 92-1)111-41130-3|129-8/131-6)131-4 
ATL Worest, Pec 8508 POE ae eae eee eee 60-1} 89-7/151-3}106-8]100-5} 93-8] 62-8] 89-7] 96-7|101-0/107-5)117-3)116-8)116-9 
LW aeVoinerals. 2. 080.0... Bo Uae meee 67-91115-2|134-61106-4| 99-8] 93-3] 80-5] 91-2} 96-3] 98-3] 99-3|100-5| 99-8) 99-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured)............. 63-8]120-8|154-1] 94-7] 99-8]101-6| 62-9] 74-9] 82-5! 90-7/100-0}103-9)105-8/ 107-3 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 64-8|127-7|156-5|100-4| 99-7] 93-1] 72-4] 80-7| 90-4] 91-8] 92-8] 93-4] 93-7) 93-8 


1913 | 1918] 1920 | 1922 | July | July | July | July | July 


64-0|127-4/155-9] 97-3|100-1} 97-2) 70-5) 82-6) 91-2 


July| July| July] June | July 


1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942] 1943] 1944] 1945 | 1945 





96-1/100-1/102-5)103-2)104-0 











Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


ET changes in wholesale prices were small 

in the second quarter of 1945. Between 
March and June the Canadian composite 
index advanced a further 0-2 points to 103-2 
(1926100). Strength was noted in vegetable 
and animal products during the quarter while 
wood, wood products and paper, iron and its 
products and non-metallic minerals recorded 
declines. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of wholesale prices for the United States 
advanced 0-8 points to touch 106-1 in June. 
Higher prices for fanm products and foods 
were mainly responsible for this increase. In 
the United Kingdom sharply higher prices for 
foods and coal were reflected in a gain of 
2-2 points to 170:0 (1930100) in the index 
published by the Board of Trade. Available 
indexes for Latin-American countries were 
steadier in the second quarter, the Argentine 
series declining. 0:3 to 217-5 (1926—100) 
between March and June, while the Chilean 
index moved up 
100) in April. In the Far East, the India 
(Calcutta) index on the base July 1914—100 
declined in the first half of 1945, the May 
index of 293 comparing with 301 for December, 
1944. Cereals in this series continued to 
decline, while tea and raw cotton were firmer. 
The Australian wholesale prices index rose 8 
points in the second quarter to 1415 (July 
1936-June 19391000) in June, while the New 
Zealand series rose 12 points to an index level 


3-7. pointete' 876-9, (1918—_ 


of 1589 (1926-30—1000) between December, 
1944 and April, 1945. South African wholesale 
prices were up 14 points to 1786 (19101000) 
between March and May, reflecting higher 
quotations for grain, meal, potatoes and dairy 
produce. 


Movements of cost-of-living indexes were 
more consistently upward than those for 
wholesale price series. For the Canadian index, 
the June, 1945 level of 119-6 (1935-1939= 
100) was 0:9 points above March, due mainly 
to higher prices for foods and smaller increases 
for clothing, homefurnishings and services and 
miscellaneous items. In the same interval 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index for the United States rose 2:2 points 
to a new wartime peak of 129-0. Accounting 
for the advance were considerably higher 
food prices coupled with smaller increases for 
clothing and homefurnishings. On the base 
July, 1914=100, the United Kingdom cost-of 
living index rose 2 points to 204, reflecting 
advances in fuel and light, food and rent. 
The Australian quarterly index for six capital 
cities rose 3 points to 1269 (July, 1936-June, 
1939-1000) in June with higher food and 
grocery prices responsible for the advance. In 
South Africa an index of living costs for nine 
towns registered a gain of 8 points to 1327 
(1938=1000) between March and May, with 
higher foods mainly responsible. 
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1945] 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1945 


N the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the amendment to that 
Act for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of a 
Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
‘ of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LaG., 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential, and must not be in receipt 
of a pension or allowance in respect of blind- 
ness under the Pension Act or the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$150*. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $225*, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400*. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200*. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 
10, 1943, and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed under 
the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND SratistTicAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND Persons tN CANADA AS AT June 30, 1945 








British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
— Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1988 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 


—_—————  | | | sss 


Num ber of.pensionersinc comarca: eee tes ie weeereey: 256 338 350 739 651 
Averape monbhiy pension... 55.8 toes ote ee oe 24-52 24-61 24-75 24-57 24-20 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population....... 031 +036 +048 -160 -106 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 

ENGEL UIMCTOO el Od Dine senna e ois cos he Poa ees. oe $14,083 71 $18,751 74 $20,045 90 $40, 860 29 $35,377 15 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 

ended June 30, 1945, and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for the same period. $2,866 92 $3,807 45 $4,067 45 $8,402 28 $7,528 99 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 

tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act.............. $276,998 05 | $408,950 32 | $414,779 83 $922,154 66 | $782,865 74 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 

amendment under the War Measures Act and 

included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of amendment to O.A.P. 





NCEE. MRR ieee oh sR nes ue tS. Bs $19,492 26 $26,574 57 $28,169 18 $50,727 28 $41,534 49 
Ontario PAG. Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act 
— effective effective effective effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 





1 





Number of pensioners.............-- Rr cere ROIS 1,491 112 2,445 342 6, 724 
Average montoly PeNSION, 2. ....5 0.06.26 ccn os aeenecn 24-73 22-47 24-69 ZErOGK lS Aeaee. cere 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population....... 038 +123 -070 O40 be mecrete wena 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 

ended June :3Oh1945 Phebe: « Site eee $83,793 80 $5,607 07 | $187,953 48 | $19 965 19 $376,438 33 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended June 30, 1945, and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same 


POLO GO rseiecedcowreetearcr er TNe Tres 8 ow $17,274 14 $1,121 41 $28,306 80 $4,026 32 $77,401 76 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act.............. $1,941,440 79 | $115,208 48 |$2,816,468 52 | $403,759 66 |$8,082,626 05 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Measures Act and 
included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of amendment to O.A.P. 
ACER Nee, ee ES TNS eI ok eat $109,372 05 $7,774 99 $193,095 60 $27,008 85 | $503,748 77 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Financia AND Statistica, SumMMARY OF OLpD Agz PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT June 30, 1945 


British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


a a | i | free ee eR RSE ee ee 










Number of pensioners..........2006: 11, 594 15, 505 12,427 12,335 14, 135 58,323 
Average monthly pension........... 24-13 24-38 24-47 22-18 22-54 24-45 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 

pooUlation.|h..scdeetate cise teins) seers 1-42 1-66 1-70 2-67 2-31 1-47 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population.......... 3-06 4-94 4-10 4-55 5-23 4.99 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age.........- 46-38 33°71 41-42 58-74 44-17 29-46 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions for quarter ended June 30, 
eta, HEE (atm nree pean SIE! “cs Hes $614,475 44 $845,132 68 $658, 806 65 $612,330 74 $714,533 06] $3,273,041 30 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion for quarter ended June 30, 
1945 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the 
SATINS DELIO Os gates) SeH es ea atts a 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 


$129,061 24| $175,573 57| $138,322 01] $139,733 42) $159,650 74 $769,401 09 
$21,937,049 36/$30, 254, 154 84/$28, 585,254 00/$14, 626, 561 44/$22,077, 539 28 $133,330,900 50 


$843,909 38| $1,176,044 17] $975,756 31] $723,435 71| $885,507 04 $4,118,052 92 


eee, Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 


ee | | ee ee ee ee 


Number of pensioners. ..........+65- 1,881 49,645 12,971 11 188, 827 
Average monthly pension............ 18-66 23-94 24-63 24-09 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 
DPOpMALION Ee ne raia. sab ome Sea 2-07 1-42 1-53 “09 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population.......... 6-59 3°20 3-43 1-52 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 31-35 44-33 44-73 6-01 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions for quarter ended June 30, 1945 $78, 218 14] $2,643,645 92 $709,133 29 $800 63 $10,150,112 85 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion for quarter ended June 30, 1945 
and included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions for the same 


PETIOGS: .iokesiee Petes scat 5 eee $15, 642 63 $547,680 33 $147,928 22 $152 45 $2, 223,145 70 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act.........| $2,828,142 64 | $68,702,493 54 | $27,089,875 25 $28,587 36 $348, 905,557 71 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion since amendment under the 
War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act......... $109,172 75 | $38,840,010 34 $1,023,843 69 $1,041 61 $18,646,773 92 


ee ee SS 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Labour Organizations Interview Government 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour recently met 
with the members of the Dominion Govern- 


ment to discuss problems relating to the end 
of the war and the reconversion to a peace- 
time economy. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


A meeting between members of the Dom- 
inion Government, headed by Hon. J. L. 
llsley, and a delegation from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, headed by Mr. 
Percy R. Bengough, President, and Mr. J. 
A. Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer, took place 
on August 20. The text of the proposals 
presented by the Congress was as follows: 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and Canadian Representatives of affiliated 
International and National Unions held in 
Ottawa recently, consideration was given to the 
news release issued by the Department of 
Labour under the date line of August 16, 
1945, dealing with “The Relaxation of Man- 
power Controls.” 

We wish to be recorded as being in favour 
of the changes indicated, and we look for- 
ward to a condition of affairs when most of 
the restrictions placed upon Labour during 
the war crisis can be eliminated, retaining 
only those necessary to avoid inflation. 

We desire to cali to your attention the need 
for required changes in Order in Council P.C. 
1003 in order to have an effective Dominion 
Labour Code, based, at least, on the best 
Provincial legislation dealing with the right 
of the workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

We are of the opinion that Wartime Wages 
Control Order in Council P.C. $884 is sadly 
in need of revision both in the text of the 
Order and in its administration. 

We also wish to call attention to previous 
requests we have made with a view to elimin- 
ating unemployment in the future. Briefly, 
these deal with a later school-leaving age, an 
earlier retirement age, with pensions com- 
mensurate with Canadian standards of living, 
and drastic reductions in the hours of labour 
with no reductions in earnings, and with the 
view of spreading the available employment 
without reducing the buying power of the 
people. We are convinced that such arrange- 
ments are necessary if we are going to eliminate 
unemployment in this period of machine 
production. 

We are, however, more concerned with the 
immediate issues. While we are elated at the 


termination of war hostilities, the collapse of 
Japan has occurred sooner than expected, or 
has been prepared for. The atomic bomb 
has brought a welcome early victory, as well 
as a crisis in unemployment, which must be 
dealt with immediately. 


We fully agree that all contracts made for 
the supply of war materials must be cancelled. 
Labour cannot advocate the continuation of 
useless work. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that as a result of the cancellation of 
war contracts, thousands of citizens are already 
unemployed, and thousands are being added 
to this unemployed army every day, as well 
as the returning personnel of the Armed Ser- 
vices. We realize that such conditions can- 
not be avoided in this transition period from 
war to peace-time economy. Dislocation is 
unavoidable. However, we do impress upon 
the Dominion Government that the well-being 
of these citizens who have contributed greatly 
in making victory possible, is the responsibility 
of your Government. 


We realize that little can be done without 
finances and we therefore wish to be recorded 
as in favour of a continuation of war-time taxa- 
tion in conformity with our request made to 
your Government last April that exemptions 
be raised to $2,400 per year for married per- 
sons and $1,000 per year for single persons, 
during this period of crisis. To meet this 
crisis which is upon us we strongly recommend: 


(1) That all citizens who have been en- 
gaged in essential civilian industry be 
immediately allowed a “reconversion 
pay” during this period of dislocation 
on a basis of one month’s pay for each 
year’s service up to three years; 

(2) To spread available employment, a 
maximum forty-hour work week be put 
into effect, with no reduction in wages; 


(3) To create confidence and maintain buy- 
ing power, that general reductions of 
pay be prohibited; 

(4) That restrictions be lifted from build- 
ing materials and that the construction 
of homes be carried on with the same 
effort, ingenuity and dispatch as was 
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displayed in the production of urgently 
needed war materials; 


(5) That necessary public works be immedi- 
ately commenced; and 


(6) That reconversion of all war plants 
suitable to peace-time production be 
speeded to the utmost. 
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In making these recommendations, we do 
so conscientiously believing that now is the 
time for the Dominion Government to act 
boldly in what is a fast developing crisis. 
Action now will avoid a great deal of unneces- 
sary suffering for thousands of Canadian 
citizens once more facing the horrors of 
unemployment. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


In presenting its requests the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour did not present a formal 
brief, .|but Mr. Pat Conroy, secretary, made a 
verbal statement. The following is the report 
issued by the Canadian Congress to its 
affiluates on the result of the meeting. 

A large delegation consisting of the offi- 
sers of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and members of the Executive Committee 
and Council met the Minister of Labour, 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, and the Minis- 
ter of Reconstruction, the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
on Friday, August 24. Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
President of the Congress, introduced the 
delegation, pointing out that the organized 
workers represented by the Congress desired 
to co-operate with the Government and with 
all other agencies in meeting the pressing 
problems with which the country was now 
faced. He felt that the war against unem- 
ployment and poverty should be prosecuted 
in the same manner as the war against the 
Axis powers; that it was the responsibility of 
the Government to see that the human and 
material resources of the nation should be 
used to provide the goods and _ services 
necessary for a high standard of living. 

Mr. Pat Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Congress then presented the views of the Con- 
gress with regard to unemployment, pointing out 
that a year and a half ago a memorandum 
had been presented to the Government calling 
for a survey of industry with a view to ascer- 
taining what industry was then producing, 
and what were the needs of the country for 
each commodity or service. So far as could 
be ascertained, no such comprehensive survey 
could be undertaken. Apparently the Govern- 
ment felt that employment would take care 
of itself automatically when civilian produc- 
tion got under way, especially in view of the 
alleged back-log of purchasing power and 
savings, Victory bonds, ete. Mr. Conroy said 
he considered that this back-log was more 
illusion than fact, and that if workers had 
to go very long without employment the back- 
log would disappear. He referred to a survey 
which had been made. for the purpose of 
finding out how long workers could live on 
their savings, in the event of unsmployment. 


‘ lishment of Industrial 


Over 30 per cent were unable to give any 
estimate, and over 40 per cent stated that 
they could carry on from one to six months. 

In the circumstances, Mr. Conroy recom- 
mended that the Government should prohibit 
any reduction of wage-rates and of incomes in 
the interest not only of the individual worker 
and his family, but also in the interest of the 
nation. Furthermore, there should be a 
gratuity or severance pay or temporary aug- 
mentation of the unemployment insurance pay- 
ments in order to tide workers over until 
they could obtain peacetime employment. 

With regard to taxation, Mr. Conroy stated 
that in the opinion of the Congress jobs 
were the first consideration, but that the 
maintenance of purchasing power was impor- 
tant. If jobs were available, however, there 
would be little difficulty with regard to taxa- 
tion. With regard to war plants which were 
being sold to private corporations, Mr. Con- 
roy stated that the Government should obtain 
a guarantee of employment in such plants, and 
that the public should be informed as to 
what arrangements have been made in this 
connection. Apparently the Government ex- 
pected that employment would automatically 
follow through the resumption of peacetime 
operations, and this, if it happened, would 
be wholly unprecedented. At any rate, there 
was still a gap to be filled between the time 
of the lay-off and the taking on of a new 
job, and it was the responsibility of the 
Government to make a provision for this. 

Mr. Conroy further recommended the estab- 
Councils, as these 
would lead ultimately to a stabilized economy, 
even though they would not meet the present 
emergency. Finally he emphasized the neces- 
sity of maintaining a national income suffi- 
cient to provide for the goods and services 
required by the Canadian people. 

Mr. Malcolm MacLeod, President of the 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of 
British Columbia, discussed the question of 
the shipbuilding industry and the lay-offs 
which had taken place in the West Coast. 
Mr Howe assured the delegation that the 
Government would do everything possible to 
maintain a shipbuilding industry in Canada, 
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-and stated that if prices could be put on a 
competitive basis, Canada would receive orders 
from other countries, and there would be con- 
siderable work to be done. 

Mr. C. 8S. Jackson, President of District No. 
5, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, stressed the importance of 
keeping up the national payroll, and urged 
that when war plants are reconverted, former 
employees should have preference of employ- 
ment and maintenance of seniority. Mr. 
Howe agreed that this was desirable. In 
connection with the question of employment, 
Mr. Howe stated that hundreds of million 
dollars’ worth of permits for construction were 
being held up because materials were not 
available, and that as new factories were 
built employment would be increased. Part 
of the employment problem had already been 
met through the fact that over half of the 
workers engaged in war industries had already 
been able to obtain other employment. 
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Mr. Mosher emphasized the necessity of 
amending the Wages Control Order to prevent 
wage reductions, and also the establishment of 
a national Labour Code by which employers 
who were opposed to Labour organization 
would be required to deal with unions and 
grant union security. He pointed out that 
there was a widespread fear of mass unem- 
ployment. Mr. Howe stated that an endeavour 
should be made to take an optimistic view 
of the situation; that some time was required 
to get war production under way when the 
war broke out, and now the process must be 
reversed. 

Mr. Conroy proposed that the Government 
issue a statement to the effect that its policy 
is against wage cuts and both Ministers stated 
that was the general policy. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting both Ministers stated 
that the Government would do everything 
possible to keep the workers and the public 
informed regarding plans for reconversion. 


Labour and Industry in Nova Scotia 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour for 1944 


"pees annual report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1944 states that at the 
close of the year, “conditions were practically 
unchanged. Some minor recessions were 
noted. The finishing of existing jobs were 
replaced by other industrial undertakings....” 
There was “no unemployment in the construc- 
tion industries.” However, there was a reduc- 
tion of $440,000 in waterfront earnings as 
compared with the same period in 1948. 
Freight handlers were reported to be extremely 
busy owing to a shortage of freight hands. 

There were 18,026 males and 6,549 females 
in recorded employment in the city of Halifax 
as at October 1, 1944. Of the females, 2,063 
were employed in the nine leading industries 
and 2,565 were classified as employed in trade. 

In the colliery districts the total shifts 
worked during the fiscal year 1943-44 showed 
an increase of 166,188 man working days over 
the fiscal year 1942-48: 

Lumber production was held at a high level 
during 1944, in spite of wartime shortages of 
both men and material and showed a small 
increase over 19438. 

Wage rates in the lumber industry became 
more stable than in 1948, which probably 
resulted in less shifting from camp to camp. 
A number of woodsmen from New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island came to Nova 
Scotia to work on lumbering operations during 


the year. “The total number of man days 
worked probably amounted to about 799,000.” 

Factores Inspection and Industrial Acci- 
dents—During the year 283 inspections and 
reinspections of factories employing approxi- 
mately 25,000 employees were made. 

The number of accidents reported, or ascer- 
tained from other sources, was 1,508, of which 
11 were fatal. The Nova Scotia Accident 
Prevention Association continued to make a 
valuable contribution to accident prevention. 
The officials of the Association addressed 
meetings of employers in different localities. 
In addition, its field office was busy “selling 
the safety idea to management and officials 
of the large establishments, and the owners 
of small factories and mills.” The Associa- 
tion used motion pictures, as well as monthly 
pamphlets on safety in this promotional 
work. 

It is noted in the report that improvement 
was made over former years in the matter of 
sanitary arrangements in industrial plants. 
The most notable advance in this regard was 
in the canning and fruit processing industry. 

Minumum Wage Board—During the war 
years Federal legislation was provided for all 
employees working on the defence program. 
However, a tendency developed to promote 
or encourage excessive working hours. ‘To 
offset this, the Minimum Wage Board of the 
province decided in 1944—with the approval 
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of the Regional W.L.B—that all female 
workers should be paid for overtime work at 
the rate of time and a half, instead of the 
hourly rate previously established... No other 
changes were made in the regulations in the 
way of increasing or decreasing wages. There 
was a decrease in the number of women 
workers in industrial occupations and a slight 
increase in the average weekly wages. The 
latter was considered to be due to the bonus 
given by the Federal Government, which was 
subsequently included in the total wage. A 
number of minor restrictions were added to 
the regulations covering hours of work of 
female employees in hotels and certain of the 
needle trades. ‘ 


Vocational Education and Apprenticeship — 
A wide range of vocational educations and 
industrial training was continued throughout 
the year with the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Labour and the technical 
training branch of the Provincial Department 
of Education co-operating. 

The youth training program commenced 
before the war was continued in modified form 
to meet wartime needs for manpower in the 
armed services and in industry. While there 
was a notable falling off in the number of 
male youths presenting themselves for training 
as compared with the early war years, the 
demand for women workers led to the setting 
up of commercial classes to train clerks, 
stenographers and typists. These have con- 
tinued to fill a real need. The service in 
vocational guidance and counselling has 
assisted in the more efficient placement of 
young workers. . 

It is pointed out in the report that “during 
the year distinct advances have been made 
for an extension of modern apprenticeship 
training during the coming year.” 

War Emergency Training—Trade training 
for army personnel was continued during the 
rear in accordance with the directives and 
requisitions made by the Department of 
National Defence. The report states that “all 
requirements...were fulfilled throughout the 
year.” During the year however, “the pro- 
eram constantly diminished in volume and 
variety as the number of tradesmen required 
for the army decreased. It is expected that 
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some instruction of this kind will be con- 
tinued ... right up to the end of the combat 
in Europe and then it will be merged into 
the expanding provision for the rehabilitation 
training of veterans....” 

Curtailment of trade training for Air Force 
personnel began early in 1944, as the number 
already trained largely met requirements. 
The centre at the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College was closed, but it was expected that 
it would be made available for rehabilitation 
training. 


A special course was requested by the navy 
for a small group of ratings and petty officers 
in the electrical branch. A six-months’ course 
was provided, the instruction being on the 
level of the junior year at the university, with 
some of it similar to the subjects of the senior 
year. Twelve completed the training satisfac- 
torily and won commissions as sub-lieutenants. 

Trade training to prepare civilians for 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations in war 
industries decreased markedly during 1944. 
At the request of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion at Ottawa classes in stenography were 
organized to prepare young women for clerical 
positions. About 70 women were given in- 
tensive training for five months at Halifax 
and Sydney. The results were regarded as 
successful and a second similar course was 
conducted at Sydney. In all, some 900 men 
and women were enrolled in the province 
during the year under War Emergency Train- 
ing, Schedule K. 


The training of supervisory personnel, which 
was started in Nova Scotia in 1942, was 
continued to meet an expanding demand 
during 1944. The courses were made avail- 
able for all essential civilian industries instead 
of only war production plants. The number 
of job instructors certificated in Nova Scotia ~ 
in 1944 was 798. In addition, 410 persons 
were granted certificates in job relations 
training and 32 in job methods training. 

Over 200 men and women were given short 
training-in-industry courses, chiefly in ship- 
building and coal-mining. The results were 
reported to have helped considerably, espec- 
ially in relieving threatened serious shortages 
of coal in 1944. 


Ortawa‘’ Printed by EpmMonp Cuoutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1945. 
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Notes of Current Interest 

The Canadian Delegation Workers’ Delegate: Mr. J. Arthur D’Aoust, 

Canadian to the 27th Session of the Vice-President, Trades and Labour Congress 

delegation to International Labour Con- of Canada, and Vice-President of the Inter- 

International ference, which opened in national Brotherhod of Paper Makers, Mon- 
Labour Paris on October 15, was as__ treal, P.Q. 

Conference follows: Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: 

Government Delegates: Mr. Birt Showler, Vice-President, Trades and 


Mr. Gray Turgeon, Vancouver, B.C., who was 
chairman of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction in the last Parlia- 


ment; Mr. Alfred Rive, Department of 
External Affairs. 
Alternate Delegate: Mr. Cyril Phelan, 


Department of Labour. 

Secretary to the Government Delegates: 
Mr. T. L. Carter, Department of External 
Affairs. 

Provincial Government Representatives 
(accompanying Government Delegation at 
expense of Provincial Governments): Hon. 
Antonio Barrette, Minister of Labour, Quebec; 
Mr. Jean-Pierre Despres, Department of La- 
bour, Quebec; Hon. Charles Daley, Minister 
of Labour, Ontario; Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of Labour, Saskatchewan. 

Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Harry Taylor, 
Personnel Manager of Canadian National 
Carbon Co., and Member of Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Allan Ross, Ross-Meagher, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Labour Congress of Canada, and President of 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Mr. Norman H. Dowd, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, President, The Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

In announcing the appointment of the 
Delegation, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, stated that neither he himself 
nor the Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, who is a Member of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.0., would be able 
to attend the Conference, as had been planned 
earlier. The pressure of work confronting the 
Labour Department during the reconversion 
period had made it imperative that both the 
Minister and his Deputy remain in Canada. 

Mr. Alfred Rive was designated to act as 
substitute for Mr. MacNamara at the 96th 
and 97th sessions of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, which preceded 
and followed the Conference. 
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At Leavesden hospital, 
Kings Langley, Hertford- 
shire, England, the Depart- 
ment of National Defence 
has established a Khaki 
university of Canada for selected personnel 
of the Canadian Army Overseas, other than 
the Canadian Army ‘Occupation Force. 

The university aims to provide certain 
university studies and vocational training to 
the students for the purpose of assisting in 
their readjustment, prior to repatriation. 

The staff, as of September 5th, is composed 
of: 45 instructors under 10 department heads, 
six part time lecturers furnished by London 
University, and an administration executive of 
seven officers under Brigadier G. E. Beaument, 
O.B.E., BASc. All the staff 1s composed 
of service personnel, except for four civilian 
professors from Canada. 

It is organized in three branches: (1) The 
Junior College, which provides opportunity 
for first and second year work in Arts and 
Science; (2) University Extension which pro- 
vides for third and fourth year studies, post 
graduate work, or attachment to British 
universities in any faculty; (3) The Vocational 
Extension which provides opportunity for 
attachment to British technical institutes, 
agricultural schools, and industries. 

While attached to the college the students 
receive pay and allowances of their rank plus 
rations and quarters. However in case of 
British university or vocational attachment, 
they must pay for all tuition and living costs 
‘themselves. 

Enrolment at Junior College level is 639, 
which includes ten students from the United 
States, seven from the British Empire and one 
Czechoslovakian. 


Khaki university 
in United 
Kingdom 


The latest statistics avail- 


Employment and able reflecting industrial 
industrial conditions in Canada are 
statistics: shown in the table on page 


1411. 

The index of employment published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates that 
at August 1, for the eighth successive month, 
there has been a downward trend in industrial 
activity; data tabulated from 15,439 establish- 
ments showed a reduction of 0°3 per cent in 
the combined working force during the month 
of July. This is the first time since 1938 that 
there has been a decline in employment at 
mid-summer although in seven of the years 
between 1920 and 1937 a downward trend was 
indicated at August 1. 

The index of employment at August 1 was 
175-0, as compared with 175-5 at July 1, and 
184:3 at August 1, 1944. While the latest 
index is the lowest recorded since June 1, 1942, 
it exceeds the August 1, 1939 index of 117-5 
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by almost 49 per cent. After adjustment for 
seasonal variation, the index at August 1 was 
170-3 as compared with 172-2 at July 1. 


The 15,439 firms reporting for eight lead- 
ing industries showed a combined working 
force of 1,787,952 at August 1 with a total 
payroll of $57,478,047. Per capita earnings 
were $32.15 per week at August 1 as compared 
with $32.32 at July 1. Comparable data on 
earnings reported at August 1 in previous 
years averaged $31.63 per week in 1944, $31.06 
in 1943 and $28.62 in 1942. During the past 
twelve months, average weekly earnings of 
persons in recorded employment have risen 
1-6 per cent; during the same period the index 
of payrolls declined 3-5 per cent and the index 
of employment 5-0 per cent. 


A contra-seasonal contraction in employ- 
ment in manufacturing, which is by far the 
largest industry in the group, was largely 
responsible for the decrease in employment 
during the month of July. A lay-off of some 
16,000 workers reported by the manufacturing 
group more than offset higher employment in 
the non-manufacturing division where the 
trend on the whole was upward, particularly 
in construction. Decreases in employment 
were most pronounced in the iron and steel 
industries; chemical plants also reported con- 
siderably reduced working staffs. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, there was a below- 
average seasonal reduction in logging; de- 
creases were also indicated in mining and 
trade. On the other hand, increased employ- 
ment was recorded in the services, transporta- 
tion, communications and construction. 


Productive operations, as indicated by the 
index of the physical volume of business, were 
slightly lower in August than in the previous 
month, and considerably lower than in August 
1944. The index was 212-7 for August 1945; 
comparable indexes were 213-7 for July 1945, 
and 233-1 for August 1944. Lowered volume 
of production during August was indicated in 
mineral production, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, and electric power. On the other hand, 
increased volume was indicated in the dis- 
tribution of goods, the index rising from 179-7 
in July to 184-0 in August. 


Information available for the first seven 
months of 1945, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1944, shows the business 
index to be 7-9 per cent lower, industrial pro- 
duction 11:4 per cent, mineral production 29-4 
per cent, manufacturing 11-2 per cent; the 
value of imports was also 7-5 per cent lower. 
Slaughterings of cattle were 24:6 per cent . 
higher while hog slaughterings showed a de- 
crease of 35:7 per cent. Production of 
creamery butter was 0-8 per cent lower, but 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
Official statistics except where note 






















1945 1944 
September August July September August July 
Employment Index............. Q) I ache ets Boch 175-0 178-5 185-5 184-3 183-5 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
DMION MEM Sts) yeas e De Eee en re a an ES OB lsat cape cats lolly ames cums « 0-36 
Unemployment Insurance claims....|.......-.++++- 20, 557 10, 886 3,715 3,241 3,10 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
Payroll stay el wate. Ne a+ tnt (Maer OPE NSE c 143-2 144-5 149-6 148-4 148-1 
Per capita weekly earnings....... \ al a atone ac tre 32-15 32-32 31-69 31-63 31-72 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... (OO) Roe ac 103-4 104-0 102-3 102-3 102-5 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 119-9 120-5 120-3 118-8 118-9 119-0 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (CN us aeeccnerte 178-3 170-6 178-1 160-9 155-1 
Retail sales adjusted index.... (5) (4)}........ ccc eee de eee e ee ees 189-4 170-5 172-7 170-9 
Wiholesalesales, ee nicteeaioeee BI Niet ytee myth 215-8 203-5 205-4 199-4 179-8 
Common stocks index............ (4) 7102-3 99-6 100-5 85-0 86-8 87-5 
Preferred stocks index...........-. (aN, ie eh 137-8 138-0 126-3 125-9 124-7 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 194-7 94-4 94-6 97-0 97-0 97-0 
Physical Volume of Business 
ANG OX6.cceurtiinsc® hacking (5) edecers «eats 212-7 213-7 231-0 230-1 B22 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... CG). OES eae 226-5 230-1 260-4 263-5 262-1 
Mineral Production........... CORRES Re oe rae 156-2 160-9 205-5 214-5 925-4 
Wamlacturing@.. os .c8s. set sn (QW eae oe 247-6 248-9 284-5 291-5 287-6 
Construction. {0p Wractiiis ta: (4) ce vretes. 8. oh 150-0 176-7 102-7 90-1 111-9 
Pileetric POwelen. smears «esse GMa es oe ee 154-6 161-3 152-4 153-4 154-8 
DISTRIBUTION, ..5.6 le eae. (4) eet Goes EE 184-0 179-7 170-3 170-1 170-3 
Carloa dings: tiassscses«atec (CO) a eres 141-5 151-2 126-3 143-3 147-2 
Tons carried, freight......... OY ME patel 201-8 208-4 153-6 194-7 189-9 
Janports 4. ples sese:. Geert eee options 163-2 163-0 198-2 190-1 177-2 
ES DOL eger pease ott emiets riaiic seme etek wi Oka amar 329-0 307-0 286-3 286-6 306-8 
Trade, external, excluding gold... $ |..........--.. 428,766,000] 424,725,000] 427,051,000} 416,510,000} 430,235,000 
Imports, excluding gold.......... Sree once aa: 128, 134, 000 138, 681, 000 159, 710, 000 157,324,000} 148,452,000 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ 220,810,000! 295,049,000} 282,709,000} 264,619,000} 257,021,000} 278,713,000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUS IE oc coon cee tome ses 5, 157,000,000] 4,726, 596,000) 5,419,171,000| 4,818, 599,000) 4,531, 791,000) 4,733, 462, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... (SiS crea rages Cee 997, 700, 000 966, 800, 000 906, 100, 000 868,200,000} 856,000,000 
Pank deposits, 10 Sa vanes: 5 oc. fe le > Sart’ eyes 2,833, 187,000] 2,741,641,000] 2,464, 187,000) 2,369, 598,000) 2, 264,527,000 
Bank loans, commercial, ete...... $ |........-.005- 987,939, 000 1,045,674,000} 939,280,000) 966,290,000} 1,024, 113,000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. frt........ 
Saccalerert gctctecvacem (7) 287, 146 279, 671 298, 208 292,631 283,711 284, 465 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues..........- $ fo... ee cece fee eee te eee es 35,474 ,000 33,972, 000 34, 257, 000 34, 348, 000 
operating expenses........... Sle) ated Se, eo ete by ea saege gays oS ole 27 , 232,676 28,899, 000 29,085, 000 26,398,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traficleArningesl) Wh e,ls week hha o> [oabiocae. «Sete 26, 793,000 28,978,000 27,631,000 28, 431,000 27,316, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. [eee eee eee ee 25, 082, 000 23,940; OOO co oa este orete << 23,657, 000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
TIC EOMEMIG LCS) tie eet se oR ce ace licccuaie Bede o chou oe [isc cameueas ict! * 12 il eens © ele deye 5, 562, 884,000] 5,520,329,000) 5,639, 542,000 
Building permitertss.. lass. tenes: $ 17,518, 000 22,425,000 19, 769, 000 10,768,000 12, 133, 000 13,350, 000 
Contracts awarded............ ()uSalt oe iecasesrt Sus 40,531,000 50, 496, 000 25, 288, 000 24,151,000 32, 228,000 
Mineral production— 
Rictronbr ma: Stee carasesitee HONSIs ER aaa 139,812 150, 387 145, 406 151,452 166,004 
Steel ingots and castings...... PODS hin sae lee ek 224 ,928 229,161 242,725 246,755 234, 418 
Berrocalloye lsc cccs antes «6 ore tONS| chee raaie wes 15, 668 15, 750 14, 568 18, 808 14, 508 
Old Faas tebe coh exh oo oe OURCES| Pa. einen ss atleerttes eimai 3.3 210, 209 236, 405 236, 362 235, 618 
 Oallepericdpret te Gir cussriear ex cue re FOVS |e oe eet s avs baer eeniesern ees 1,078, 000 1,396, 000 1,377,000 1,169,000 
Copper ae. Meee DOUNGS|MIRAck intl sides |e ttetitenis.. » oh 42,390, 000 43, 346, 000 44,993,000 45,226,000 
INDY er heen CoO noe joer hHe ns co aie ee qe allen Gone comma 23, 894, 000 22,709, 000 23, 847, 000 23,411,000 
NECA eee, 5 cris Meets cheer eue se OUNCS era re create orevessl| Mearatersts) elansieyokatoce 25,505,000 18,994,000 18, 402,000 24, 633, 000 
TEN REDE KEM SAL EAC R EEO Pounds|ewer. .k. wrap oir os oe 45,197,000 46,956, 000 44,844,000 42,537,000 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia. shed) kee - a asthbalnr: S.Gee dds . 5 261,332,000} 231,966,000} 250,749,000] 246,097,000) 233,514,000 
Rlour proanetione, 4...20 6c. .2- 10) 61S) ae ae ee 2,021,000 1,822,193 1,973,000 2,016, 000 1,742,000 
Footwear production........... DEUTER a ale ots art ACPA « ceP OP er eaters | Sees. oulere snips, she 2,894, 000 2,937, 000 2,476, 000 
Output of central electric 
SLAUIONS.0. Sie gear oat clans ous nce SW ale ee eevee ere oi 3, 237,613,000] 3,281, 138,000] 3,234,778, 000] 3,274, 631,000) 3, 149,361,000 
Sales of life insurance............ SES, I S53 49,027,000 56,025, 000 42,133,000 41,186,000 51, 405, 000 
Newsprint production........... EONS] eins. s 5 ese chs lade telat 287 , 030 244, 209 262,300 244,410 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+ Week ended September 27, 1945. 

(1) Base 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base June, 1941=100. (4) Base 1935- 
1939=100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
a (7) Figures for four weeks ended September 29, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. (8) Maclean’s Building 

eview. 
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the production of factory cheese increased 6-1 
per cent. The value of construction contracts 
awarded was 22-3 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding seven-month period of 1944; 
the consumption of “firm power” declined 
8-8 per cent. 


The Honourable Ian A. 
Extra grant Mackenzie, Minister of 
to married Veterans Affairs, announced 
veterans ‘on September 18 that provi- 
attending sion had been made under 
university Order in Council (P.C. 5933) 


for additional assistance to 
married veterans attending university under 
the Department of Veterans Affairs plan for 
continuation of veterans’ education. The addi- 
tion is in the way of a supplementary grant 
of $5 weekly to married veterans compelled 
to leave their homes for the purpose of 
continuing their education. 

“This supplementary payment has been in 
effect for some time for a veteran taking 
vocational training”, Mr. Mackenzie said, “but 
did not apply to one attending university. We 
realized that in many cases, it is impossible 
for a veteran attending university to take his 
wife and family with him to the centre where 
he is continuing his education. This means 
that he is under the expense of maintaining 
two homes—one in his home community for 
his wife and children, and one for himself in 
the city where he is attending university. The 
supplementary grant of $5 weekly is designed 
to take care of this additional expense and to 
assist those veterans who should take ad- 
vantage of the university education to achieve 
their ambitions.” 

In addition to married veterans, the grant 
may also be paid to single veterans maintain- 
ing a home or other dependents for whom a 
dependents’ allowance is being paid by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Opening of Canada’s first 
Veterans Health and Occu- 
pational Centre at Ottawa 
was announced recently by 
Hon. Ian <A. Mackenzie, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs. 
Seven more such centres are being set up 
across Canada, at Halifax, Saint John, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg -and Van- 
couver, the Minister stated. 

The Centre was described by the Minister 
as “not a hospital and not a holiday camp,” 
but rather as “a place where disabled veterans 
can leave their battle memories behind and 
get the physical treatment they need to re- 
enter civilian life on terms equal to anyone.” 

Two hundred patients will be resident at 
the centre when maximum capacity is reached. 
Already 60 veterans are undergoing treatment 
there. 


Veterans Health 
and Occupational 
Centre opened 
at Ottawa 
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The cost of the Ottawa centre is about 
as much as two heavy bombers, Mr. Mackenzie! 
commented. 

The patients live in attractive bungalows. 
Food and quarters are better than anything 
they were offered either in Canada or over- 
seas, according to ex-officer observers. Reading 
rooms, a swimming pool, bowling alleys and 


outdoor games facilities offer plenty for the 


veterans to do while their stiffened limbs 
become nimble again and they shed the 
invalid mentality. 

The Ottawa centre covers 280 acres, facing 
the Rideau River and adjoining Rideau Park. 


Intention to abolish the 
Halifax longshoremen’s re- 
serve labour pool on No- 
vember 3 was announced 
in the House of Commons 
recently by the Munister 
of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. The 
Minister explained that an Order had been 
passed (P.C. 5980, September 11) revoking the 
Stabilization of Longshore Labour Order, 
P.C. 5161, of June 25, 1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 901). 

Reviewing the action that had been taken 
to maintain an adequate supply of longshore 
labour during wartime, the Minister said: 
“Members are aware of how important Halifax 
was during the war and the necessity for the 
quick turning around of ships in order to rush 
supplies to Europe. 

“Under Order in Council P.C. 3511 dated 
April 30, 1942, a controller of loading opera- 
tions was appointed at Halifax to supervise 
more efficient organizing of the working force 
there. What turned out to be a most effective 
means was the establishment of a central 
dispatching agency, throvgh which longshore- 
men sought and were assigned to jobs. Then 
came the setting up of the labour pool to 
assure that there would always be men on 
hand to handle the uninterrupted stream of 
war materials passing through the port. 

“T may say that the pool has worked out 
very satisfactorily in heading off labour 
shortages and assuring that cargoes were 
loaded and unloaded promptly and Atlantic 
convoys not delayed. 

‘Recently I was in Halifax and conferred 
with employers and union leaders concerned 
because an undertaking had been given by 
me that no change would be made in the 
labour arrangements at the end of the war 
without such consultation. 

“T cannot speak too highly of the co-opera- 
tion which has been extended to the govern- 
ment by both the employers and the port 
workers. Carrying on under adverse condi- 
tions and under great pressure, they combined 


Abolition of 

longshoremen’s 
reserve labour 
pool at Halifax 
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to do a vitally important war job in a splendid 
way. 

“T think it is true that the unglamorous jobs 
of the war are not sufficiently known to the 
general public. Perhaps the rest of Canada 
has heard very little of what the longshoremen 
at Halifax and other ports did during the war, 
and it should be known that their efficient 
and conscientious service was a most important 
part of our war effort. 

“Consideration is now being given to 
continuing the hiring facilities for longshore- 
men, up to now carried on by the dispatching 
agency, aS a permanent function of the 
National Employment Service.” 


Administration of the Fair 
Administration of Wages and Hours of Labour 
fair wage policy Act, 1935, in respect to em- 
on western ployment on western de- 
defence projects fence projects has been 

returned to the Depart- 
ment of Labour from the Western Labour 
Board which had been handling this part of 
the legislation since May, 1948. The Act will 
now be administered in its entirety by the 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
as amended by Order in Council P.C. 7679 of 
October, 1941, lays down conditions govern- 
ning the employment of persons hired by 
government contractors or subcontractors. It 
stipulates that. working hours of persons so 
employed shall not exceed 8 hours per day 
or 44 hours per week, “except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

Wages are to be not less than those 

enerally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 
performed, and in any event not less than 
35 cents per hour for male workers 18 years of 
age and over, 25 cents per hour for female 
workers aged 18 or over, and 20 cents per hour 
for workers under 18. Special rates are 
provided for beginners. Fair wages schedules 
are prepared in the Department of Labour for 
issuance to government contractors and sub- 
contractors. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, 
the Department of Labour issued 663 fair 
wages schedules and the Western Labour 
Board 183, making a total of 846. During the 
samé period the sum of $14,020.47 was col- 
lected from employers who had failed to pay 
the wages prescribed in fair wages schedules, 
or the minimum rates specified in Order in 
Council P.C. 7679, and adjustments were made 
in respect of 223 workers. 
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The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index 
dropped 0-6 points to 119-9 
between August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. As in the preceding four months, 
foods accounted for most of the change. A 
drop of 2-0 points to 134-2 in this group was 
due mainly to sharply lower prices for pota- 
toes, cabbage, carrots, onions and lamb. Eggs 
were higher. Among other groups fuel and 
light influenced by stronger coal quotations 
rose 0-2 to 106-7, while clothing at an index 
level of 122-2 and homefurnishings and ser- 
vices at 119-4 were each 0-1 points above 
August 1. Indexes for the remaining two 
groups were unchanged; rentals at 112-1 and 
miscellaneous items 109-5. The wartime in- 
crease in ‘the cost-of-living index has been 18-9 
per cent. 


Cost-of-living 
index declines 


Under the terms of a recent 
Administration Order in Council (P.C. 
of Combines 6206, September 25, 1945) 
Investigation Act administration of the Com- 

bines Investigation Act has 
been transferred from the Department of 
Labour to the Department of Justice. The 
Act provides for the investigation of combines, 
monopolies, trusts and mergers. Recently a 
study of cartels has been in progress under 
the direction of Mr. F. A. McGregor, Com- 
missioner of the Act. 


A delegation stated to re- 
present 200,000 workers from 
approximately 20 unions 
affiliated with both the 
Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour was received 
on September 11 by the Prime Minister, 
Rit. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, and five 
other members of the Cabinet, in the office 
of the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell. 

Speaking on behalf of the delegation were 
Mr. C. S. Jackson, of the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, and 
Mr. Robert Haddow of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Mr. Jackson sub- 
mitted a memorandum containing a number 
of suggestions relating to the reconversion 
period. Stating the objective to be jobs for 
all who need or wish to work and incomes 
commensurate with Canada’s proven ability 
to enhance the standard of living, the me- 
morandum called for: minimum unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit of $25 per week; a 40- 
hour week with a 48-hour pay base; severance 
pay equivalent to one month’s pay for each 
year of service in war industry; public works 
projects, including government-subsidized low 


Labour 
delegation 
received by 
Prime Minister 
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rental housing, as “a necessary supplement to 
private enterprise’s contribution to full em- 
ployment”; amendments to P.-C. 1003 in line 
with requests already made by the two labour 
congresses, and establishment of a national 
peacetime labour code; amendments to the 
Wage Control] Order to prevent wage cuts and 
eliminate substandard wages; elimination of 
excise or special taxes which bear heavily on 
low income workers, and raising of the exemp- 
tion point on low income brackets; increased 
labour representation in the Reconstruction 
Department, and establishment of labour- 
management industry councils; “national and 
free health insurance”; and a number of other 
matters. 

The Prime Minister declared that no one 
was more concerned than the Government with 
present conditions nor more anxious to do 
everything possible to see that there was a 
high level of employment and a high level of 
income. The power and competence of the 
Government in that direction depended on 
all elements in the country. He pointed out 
that Canada was passing through the most 
difficult time the world had ever experienced. 
At the moment the war ended new problems 
had arisen which had to be dealt with very 
carefully. He stressed that labour could not 
get along without industry and the Govern- 
ment; that industry could not get along 
without labour and the Government; and the 
Government could not get along without labour 
and industry. “If any one of the three fails 
to take a co-operative attitude, then it makes 
solution to our problems impossible, and you 
will be the sufferers along with everyone else.” 

Mr. King said the Government was respon- 
sible to all classes of the community. If labour 
or any class in Canada was going to say that 
the Government had got to do this and got 
to do that, then there would be no solution 
found to the present grave problems. 


Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven, 

Mr. Justice of the Supreme Court of 

D. A. McNiven the Province of Saskat- 

named to chewan, has been named 

National War Alternate Chairman of the 

Labour Board National War Labour 

Board, it was announced 

recently by Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 

The appointment, made by an Order in 


Council dated September 25 authorizes Mr. . 


Justice McNiven to act as Chairman of the 
Board in the absence of Mr. Justice M. B. 
Archibald, who is returning temporarily to 
the Supreme Court bench of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

His Honour Judge J. C. A. Cameron, also 
an Alternate Chairman of the National Board, 
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has been acting in connection with hearings 
before the Exchequer Court, and has therefore 
been unable to attend the sessions of the 
National War Labour Board. 


Mr. Justice McNiven is Chairman of the 
Regional War Labour Board in the Province 
of Saskatchewan. 


Unlike legislation in other 
provinces, requiring em- 
ployers to recognize trade 
unions and to bargain with 
them, the Saskatchewan 
‘Trade Union Act is declared 
to apply to the Crown in 
right of Saskatchewan. Recently, collective 
agreements were concluded between the Sas- 
katchewan Government and the Saskatchewan 
Civil Service Association, which is affliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and between the Government and 
certain Locals of the United Civil Servants 
of Canada, which hold charters from the 
The latter 
agreement covers the Saskatchewan mental 
hospitals at Weyburn and North Battleford. 
These agreements, approved by Order in 
Council, were gazetted on August 31, 1945. 
(See also page 1518 of this issue.) 

Both agreements provide that members of 
the Association on August 1, 1945, must 
maintain their membership as a condition of 
employment during the life of the agreement 
and all new employees taken on during the 
term of the agreement must apply for member- 
ship within 30 days. In both cases, the 
Government agrees, on receipt of signed 
authorization cards for the members, to deduct 
membership fees from the. salaries of the 
members. The Civil Service Association’s 
agreement states that the Government re- 
cognizes the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. Both agreements provide machinery for 
the adjustment of grievances. 


Saskatchewan 
Government 
makes collective 
agreements with 
civil servants 


There appear to be no other examples of 
collective bargaining between Provincial 
Governments and trade unions. Before the 
incorporation in 1919 of the Canadian National 
Railways, collective agreements governing con- 
ditions on Government railways were made 
from time to time by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, represented by the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals or his agent, and trade unions 
of railway employees. The agreements related 
at first to the Intercolonial Railway and later 
to Canadian Government Railways. The 
earliest agreement of which the Department 
of Labour has information was made in 1904 
with the Moncton Local of the International 
Association of Machinists. In 1909 the first 
agreement was made with the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. In 1916 
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the Canadian Government Railways entered 
into agreement with the Federated Shop 
Trades (A.F. of L.) and in 1917 with the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
These agreements were signed by the General 
Manager of the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways who was appointed by the Minister of 
Railways or, in one case, by the Deputy 
Minister of Railways and Canals. 


It has been announced that 


Sponsorship of the War Production Drive, 


labour- a division of the United 
management States War Production 
production Board, established early in 


1942 to stimulate produc- 
tion in war industries 
through the formation of 
labour-management produc- 
tion committees, terminated its existence on 
September 30. 

The Drive registered more than 5,300 com- 
mittees representing more than 8,000,000 
workers in various types of war industries 
during the period of its operation. In spite 
of the falling off of munitions output and 
the closing of many factories, about 3,800 still 
remain active according to the Drive’s latest 
reports. 

War Production Drive Headquarters has 
received thousands of letters stating the in- 
tention of committees throughout the country 
to continue their work in peacetime. 


Numerous reports from committees of the 
benefits from joint Jabour-management co- 
operation have indicated the success of the 
Drive; and proposals that certain of its 
activities be incorporated under a permanent 
government agency are now being considered. 
Many committees have expressed the opinion 
that the services of the Drive would be fully 
as beneficial in promoting closer labour- 
management relations and improving produc- 
tion in peace as they have in war, the 
announcement stated. 


Experience with labour-management produc- 
tion committees in Canada during the war 
years, has offered evidence that this type of 
organization can make a definite contribution 
to help smooth the reconversion period. It 
is the announced intention of the Government 
to encourage and promote the formation of 
joint-production committees in the reconstruc- 
tion and post-war periods through the In- 
dustrial Production Co-operation Board (L.G., 
Dec., 1944, p. 1464). 

The number of committees of which the 
- Board has a record in Canada has risen to 
" 382, as of September 30, 1945. At June 30 
the figure had been 325, and a year ago, 
September 30, 1944, the number. was 250. 


committees in 
United States 
and Canada 


45250—2 
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A joint committee, drawn 


Rehabilitation from both management and 
plan of Pacific labour to assist in, the re- 
Mills Ltd. habilitation ‘of the com- 

pany’s returning  service- 


man, is the key feature of a reinstatement 
plan made public recently by Pacific Mills 
Limited and its subsidiaries, the Canadian 
Boxes Limited, and the Hudson Paper Com- 
pany, Limited. 

This committee interviews each veteran as 
he returns, and after careful consideration of 
his previous experience, the experience he has 
gained while in the services, his acquired 
ability to accept responsibility, and the man’s 
own desires, the committee then makes its 
recommendation to the personnel supervisor. 

The responsibility of the committee will not 
cease at the reinstatement of the veterans. 
After the veteran returns, his progress on the 
job is followed up at definite intervals and a 
report made to the rehabilitation committec. 
Where changes are necessary to assist in the 
normal re-adjustment of the veterans, the 
committee is empowered to make recommenda- 
tions to those in authority. 

The company states that it will do every- 
thing in its power to provide work for any 
of its disabled veterans, and a survey of jobs 
will be made to determine those which can 
be performed by, or adapted to a disabled 
worker. 

The company states further that the plan is 
being undertaken with the full approval and 
co-operation of the two employees’ unions: 
the International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. Both 
groups have agreed that in the case of the 
returning veterans, regulations will be inter- 
preted liberally so that men can get back on 
the job with the minimum of delay or 
difficulty. 

A booklet, Our Serviceman Comes Home, 
giving all details of the plan, has been 
published by the company for the benefit 
of ex-employees now in the services. 


The Labour Management 


Labour- News, the official publica- 
management tion of the United States 
experience with War Production Drive, 
suggestion states in an article that, 
systems “suggestion systems, which 


were the nucleus and be- 
ginning of labour-management committees 
during the war can become the strong founda- 
tion on which committees can build their 
peacetime. activities.” 
Constructive ideas will continue to flourish 
in the minds of industrial workers in peace 
as they did in war; it would be a criminal 
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waste not to exploit them to their fullest 
potential, the article states, adding that labour- 
management production committees provide 
a profitable and efficient idea market. The 
article reports that back in 1880 a shipyard 
in Scotland and the Yale Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., Stanford, Conn., were buying 
ideas from employees. 

The article points to a trend towards in- 
creased awards as an encouraging sign for 
the future of suggestion systems. The highest 
cash award in thirty-five years of the sugges- 
tion systems existence at Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, 
N.J., was received by a worker this year. 
The sum was $3,063; other awards of $2,442 
and $1,733 were paid out for single suggestions. 

At Stromberg-Carlson, Rochester, N.Y., and 
Goodyear Aircraft Co., Akron, Ohio, the top 
awards recently reached $1,500. A worker 
at Cadillac Motor Car Div., Detroit, Mich., 
won a $1,000 war bond for an idea. 

That women are also acquiring some of the 
high awards is exemplified by a stenographer 
at Pullman Co., Chicago, Ill., winning a cheque 
for $1,000 for her suggestion on recruiting 
new workers. 

A civilian worker at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard received $3,800 for a “Million Dollar 
Doughnut” idea that saved the Navy around 
$2,000,000 and 2,000,000 man-hours a year. 

However maximum awards from $100 to 
$500, in range, occur more often than thousand 
dollar payments. Records of the National 
Association of Suggestion Systems in the 
United States show the highest average awards 
as $55.28, at Stromberg-Carlson, with the next 
highest $38.64, and the lowest at $3.55 in the 
department store field. The report states that, 
too often suggestion systems have failed due 
to “awards being too niggardly, consisting of 
a few dollars, with no relation to the quality 
of the suggestion. In a number of plants 
during the war, the only award given was a 
small pin.” 

Numbers of committees are revising their 
suggestion systems towards higher awards, and 
elimination of delays in the process of sub- 
mission and acceptance of ideas with increas- 
ing results. 

The article states that this should be the 
guiding principle for labour-management com- 
mittees in their peace-time activities. 


No girl under 18 may be 
Employment of employed after September 
girls under 18 24, at any place in the 
on government United States in the execu- 
work forbidden tion of federal government 
in U.S.A. contracts, except those 16 

and 17 year old girls who 
are employed on contracts awarded before 
September 4. This announcement by the 
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Secretary of Labour means. that the war-time 
exemption of 16 and 17 year old girls from 
the Public Contracts Act (Walsh-Healey Act) 
of 1936 has been revoked. 

The Public Contracts Act forbids the em- 
ployment of boys under 16 or girls under 18 
on federal government work. In addition, the 
Fair Labour Standards Act, 1938, prohibits the 
employment of boys or girls under 16 in the 
production of goods for shipment across state 
boundaries or in interstate commerce. If any 
occupation is declared hazardous by the Se- 
eretary of Labour, the minimum age for that 
occupation is 18. 


Recent press reports from 
London, England, state that 
a national standard system 
of training automotive ap- 
prentices has been adopted 
by the Motor Agents’ 
Association, with the approval of the National 
Joint Industrial Council and the Ministry of 
Education. This innovation is expected to 
become a pattern for mechanical traiing 
throughout Great Britain. 

The main purpose of the plan is to insure a 
uniform method for training apprentices in the 
automotive trade so that they may become 
skilled and certified mechanics. The British 
Government, it is stated, has authorized the 
Minister of Education to issue National 
Craftsman’s certificates, to be endorsed by the 
principal of the training school attended, on 
behalf of the trade. 

It is pointed out that under the new plan a 
youth entering the auto repair trade will first 
of all be required to sign a contract form with 
his employer. Then the beginner will be 
required to undergo a three months’ probation 
period to demonstrate his suitability for the 
work and also to allow him to decide whether 
or not he will like the trade. At the conclu- 
sion of a satisfactory test period and the 
production of school and medical certificates 
by the employee, the indenture of apprentice- 
ship will become effective, the three months’ 
probation period counting in the five years’ 
term of service. It is expected that the school- 
leaving age will be fixed at sixteen years, and 
the minimum age for the acceptance of 
youths as apprentices will, therefore, be set at 
sixteen years. Until this is done, boys under 
sixteen may be employed as beginners. 

It is stated that wages for apprentices have 
been scaled by the Motor Agents’ Association 
and the Trade Unions and that management 
will be allowed to pay bonuses above the 
weekly scale for the encouragement of espe- 
cially promising apprentices. A one-week 
annual holiday with pay has also been agreed 
upon. Further, it is pointed out that ap- 


Innovation in 
training motor 
mechanics in 

Britain 
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prentices must attend a technical college for 
theoretical instruction one day per week and 
that they will receive their full rates of pay 
while in these classes. However, the appren- 
tice must pay for his own tools. This proviso 
is for the purpose of teaching the proper care 
of tools and also, so that in later years he will 
own. the tools of his trade. 

It is expected that the plan, which has the 
joint support of both the Motor Agents’ Asso- 
ciation (with its national membership of 
10,000 establishments) and the automotive 
trade unions, “should be a powerful force in 
the industry.” It is anticipated that five years 
hence, “the unqualified mechanic in Great 
Britain will be rare and that the craftsman- 
ship of the trade will be generally improved.” 


A scheme for a_ weekly 
minimum of 32 hours’ pay 
in Great Britain and payment at half the 
to receive regular rate for “wet time” 
“wet-time’ pay has been introduced by 

agreement in the British 
building industry. The scheme went into 
effect on October 1, 1945. 

After October 1, a building worker who 
presents himself for work each week-day at 
the usual starting time, who remains avail- 
able for work during the normal hours, and 
who has performed actual work for his 
employer during that pay-week will be paid 
for each hour lost because of inclement 
weather at 50 per cent of his current hourly 
rate. At the same time he is entitled to a 
weekly minimum of 382 hours’ pay at his 
regular rate if bad weather halts work so as 
to prevent him earning such an amount. The 
39-hour minimum is payable even if an entire 
week is lost, but if the weather continues to 
prevent work after that week, payments will 
cease, the workmen’s recourse being to apply 
for unemployment benefit. 

Where a workman is prevented by sickness 
or some other cause beyond his control from 
being available for work, or is employed only 
part of the week, or is absent on a recog- 
nized holiday, his guaranteed weekly minimum 
will be reduced in proportion to his avail- 
ability for work compared with the normal 
working hours for the week. When he is 
absent for any other reason, he loses his right 
to inclement weather compensation and to the 
guaranteed minimum for the week. 

This scheme has been agreed to by the 
National Joint Council of the Building Indus- 
try after some years of discussion. “Wet- 
time” payment first became an issue in a 
1924 dispute. Experience with a “guaranteed 
week” during the war laid the foundation for 
the present scheme. The “Uniformity Agree- 
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ment” of 1940 for building and civil engineer- 
ing workers provided for a 30-hour guaranteed 
week, and the Essential Work (Building 
Industry) Order of 1941 guaranteed a 44-hour 
week for time workers and an 8-hour day for 
bonus workers. 


Safety in working conditions 
in the United Kingdom is 
the subject of two reports 
submitted by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories to 
the Minister of Labour and National Service, 
and of new draft Special Regulations under 
the Factories Act, 1937, for factories in which 
“blasting” of castings and other articles is 
carried on. 

Of the two reports one contains the recom- 
mendations of a committee of technical 
experts appointed early in 1940, including 
representatives of press-makers, guard-makers 
and press-users, under the chairmanship of a 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories. The 
Committee examined various methods of 
preventing the many accidents due to trapping 
between the punch and die, which occur in the 
main during a normal stroke of the press 
through the operator’s hands being inadvert- 
ently within the trapping area. Fixed guards, 
automatic guards and other devices of 
different types were considered, and detailed 
recommendations are made with regard to a 
greater use of safeguards both for existing 
presses and those of the future. In addition, 
the report recommends that a periodical 
inspection of presses be required and that 
special attention be given to the training of 
operatives, tool-setters and maintenance 
workers. 


Safe use of 
power presses in 
United Kingdom 


The second report, presented by the Joint 
Standing Committee on the Safety of Heavy 
Power-Presses, deals with the type of presses 
known as “bending brakes”. The Committee 
recommends an interlocked fixed guard for 
such presses. Specification and illustrations of 
this guard are given. The Committee recom- 
mends, also, certain other safety devices, and 
a system of examination and upkeep of 
bending brakes for each factory. 


With regard to the blasting of castings the 
Minister proposes to make special Regula- 
tions, in the light of recent recommendations 
of a Joint Committee on Dust in Steel 
Foundries. 

The proposed Regulations would require: 
(1) general prohibition of the introduction of 
siliceous abrasives in all industries; (2) more 
elaborate protective measures than those at 
present required in connection with blasting 
in the cleaning of castings, these not to be 
confined to steel castings. 
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Investigations have shown that the risk of 
contracting silicosis to persons engaged in 
“sand-blasting” is extremely high. The use 
of non-siliceous abrasives (e.g., metal shot, 
metal grit, or aluminous grit) reduces the risk 
to some extent, but such measures need to be 
extended and improved. 


The New Zealand Weekly 
Minimum Wage (Essential 
Undertakings) Order 1945, 
issued June 18 and effective 
‘May 1, 1945, continues the 
policy, begun by the first 
such order in 1942 (L.G., 
1942, p. 1173), of guaranteeing workers in 
essential undertakings a minimum weekly 
wage equivalent to their ordinary weekly 
wages. The new Order issued under the 
authority of the Industrial Manpower 
Emergency Regulations raises the maximum 
limits of the guaranteed minimum weekly 
rates to £6, £3 2s. 6d., and £2 for adult males, 
adult females, and junior workers (under 21) 
respectively where their ordinary rates 
exceeded these amounts. The maximum adult 
male rate is paid to adult females and junior 
workers whose ordinary wages exceeded £6 
weekly. 


Guaranteed 
minimum wage 
in New Zealand 
essential 
undertakings 


To qualify for the guaranteed wage, a 
worker must not be absent more than one day 
in six weeks, nor for more than three days 
in six weeks if the worker’s total hours 
exceeded his scheduled hours by more than 20 
per cent in the preceding six weeks. Absence 
because of illness or customary holiday is 
excepted, but where a paid holiday occurs, the 
hours not worked are included in the calcula- 
tion of the basic work week. 


Essential industries in 1942 included coal- 
mining, ship-repairing, gas and electric power 
production, tanneries, freezing works, butter 
and cheese factories, woollen, rubber and linen 
flax mills, timber and flax industries, certain 
branches of work on the New Zealand govern- 
ment railways and in hospitals, and all firms 
engaged in the production of munitions and 
military supplies or in defence construction 
works. 

As in most other countries, 
economic activities, trade, 
prices and manpower in 
Palestine were subject to 
Government directives dur- 
ing the war. In addition, 
certain institutions whose activities affected 
industrial relations, such as the Joint Jewish 
Labour Exchange and the Arab Trade Unions, 
appeared on the scene, or became more active. 

It is asserted in the Department of Labour 

Bulletin, quarterly publication of the Depart- 


Wartime labour 
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ment of Labour in Jerusalem, that “all these 
changes and influences, as well as other land- 
marks in the economic and social development 
of Palestine have been reflected in trade 
disputes’. 

From the beginning of the war to the close 
of 1944, the loss of time due to strikes in 
that country is reported to have exceeded 
half a million days. “More than 55 per cent 
of this impressive number was the share of 
the diamond industry; from 1942 to 1944, the 
share of the diamond industry was two-thirds 
of the aggregate loss of time,” in spite of the 
fact that the industry is one of the youngest 
in Palestine. Conditions in this industry, 
however, were affected by the situation on the 
international market and by the irregular 
supply of raw materials. 

The Bulletin points out that the number of 
workers involved in trade disputes and the 
amount of time lost showed a continuous rise 
during the war years. However, in the case 
of the number of workers involved the peak 
was reached in 1943, while the greatest 
number of man-days lost occurred in 1944. 
Although disputes in agricultural employment 
were generally rare, in 1939 and 1940, strikes 
took place in the citrus fruit areas over the 
recruitment of labour through the then newly 
established Joint Jewish Rural Labour 
Exchanges. 

Most of the strikes since 1939 were recorded 
in manufacturing industry. The chief causes 
were wage claims and cost-of-living allowances. 
By 1943, disputes over employment condi- 
tions, annual leave, sick leave, overtime pay, 
discharge of workers and claims for dismissal 
indemnities increased. On the other hand, 
strikes resulting from employment of non- 
union labour “almost disappeared” by 1943. 

Complete data concerning the methods of 
settlement were not available when the report 
on strikes was prepared, but it is stated that 
“a comparatively small number of disputes 
was settled by official conciliation”. 


The British Military Gov- 
vernment has announced 
to the German people that 
they themselves are _ to 
decide the kind of trade 
unions they are to have. 

It is stated that, “any group of German 
workpeople who consider they have a com- 


Revival of 
trade unions 
in Germany 


mon interest in matters concerning their 
employment may set about forming a 
trade union”. Meetings for making plans 


will be allowed, and organizers of trade 
unions are told that they must be able to set 
out clearly what classes of workpeople they 
desire to attract, the geographical area of 
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operation, and the objects and proposed con- 
stitution of the organization. They must 
therefore be prepared to submit their plans 
to representative meetings of the workpeople 
likely to be interested. “Only when Military 
Government is satisfied that the plans have 
secured a reasonable measure of support will 
authority be given for a union to come into 
being,” it is added. “From that moment on 
the union will begin a life of its own.” 


It is stated in Co-operative 
Information, issued period- 
ically by the International 
Labour Office, that during 
the last few years Chinese 
consumers’ co-operatives 
“have helped to stabilize commodity prices, 
to supply Government goods at official rates 
to Government employees, to improve living 
conditions, to encourage domestic industries 
and to control wages of workers.” In addi- 
tion, it is reported that they have also helped 
to carry out the Government monopoly 
system and general relief work. 

At the end of October 1944, consumers’ co- 
operatives represented 12-8 per cent of the 
total co-operative enterprises in China, com- 
pared with only 0-4 per cent in 1937. In Free 
China there were 33,034 consumers’ co- 
operatives in afliliation with the central 
organization, besides 4,704 independent units, 
as at October 31, 1944. 

According to the report it is recognized 
that the Chinese consumers’ co-operatives 
“have their imperfections, such as poor ad- 
ministration in some cases, insufficiency of 
supplies, and sometimes rather high prices”. 
However, they are considered to have rendered 
good service in a difficult situation. Apart 
from the material benefits they have brought, 
they have helped to instil the idea of co- 
operation into the minds of the people and 
the growth of this idea will lay the foundation 
for the further expansion of the co-operative 
movement. 


Work of 
Chinese 
co-operatives 
in wartime 


The International Labour 


Reports on Office has issued reports 


agenda of prepared for submission to 
International the Paris Conference and 
Labour dealing with the items on 
Conference the agenda. 

The Dhurectors Report, 
intended as a basis for the Conference’s 


discussion of economic and social trends, re- 
views the I.L.0.’s activities since the last 
Conference in Philadelphia in May, 1944, 
surveys world economic developments and 
trends in social policy during the past 18 
months, and discusses the outlook for the 
Organization. 
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A report on Item 2 of the agenda, the 
maintenance of employment during the 
reconversion period, is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue (p. 1445). 


Protection of Children and Young Workers 
is the title of the third report, which contains 
the draft of a Children’s Charter proposed for 
adoption at the Conference. The Charter 
declares that Governments should accept res- 
ponsibility “for assuring the health, welfare 
and education of all children and young 
persons and the protection of all youthful 
workers, regardless of race, creed, colour or 
family circumstances, both by national action 
and by appropriate measures of international 
co-operation.” 

The report also proposes that the Conference 
give preliminary consideration to two partic- 
ular aspects of the problem of providing pro- 
tection for young workers. It suggests that 
International Labour Conventions covering 
these questions be adopted at the next, session 
of the Conference. The subjects proposed 
for such consideration are medical examination 
for fitness for employment, and night work 
in non-industrial occupations. Following this 
first discussion, if the Conference approves 
the Office proposals, questionnaires will be 
circulated to Governments requesting their 
views on the provisions of the proposed Con- 
ventions. The Office will then submit to the 
next session of the Conference draft texts of 
the Conventions which will take into account 
the Governments’ opinions. 

Other reports deal with colonial social 
policy, and with constitutional questions. The 
second of these reports outlines a procedure 
for severing the connection of the I.L.O. with 
the League of Nations, and for paving the 
way for association of the I.L.O. with the new 
United Nations Organization. 


The International Labour 
Office recently announced 
receipt of an application 
from Guatemala for read- 
mission to membership in 
the International Labour Organization. 

One of the original members of the I.L.0., 
Guatemala’s membership ceased in 1938 at the 
same time that its withdrawal from the League 
of Nations became effective. , 


The announcement stated that the applica- 
tion would be submitted to the Paris session 
of the International Labour Conference. 
Guatemala had previously been invited to be 
represented at the Conference by observers, as 
had other United Nations which are not 
members of the I.L.0. 


Application 
of Guatemala 
to rejoin I.L.O. 


Manpower 


Summary of Manpower Controls Still in Effect 


Fae aaa a was made in the September 
issue of the Labour Gazette (p. 1276) 
to the removal of a number of manpower 
controls. 

In a statement issued on September 25, the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
summarized the principal controls still in 
effect as follows: 


(1) In the case of a proposed separation 
from employment, either employer or 
employee must give the other seven 
days’ notice in writing—except where 
employment is specifically exempt from 
‘this rule, as in the case of the construc- 
tion industry. No change has occurred 
in the seven day rule recently, and 
men and women are both still covered. 

(2) Male workers must secure permits from 
National Employment Offices before 
seeking or accepting employment, and 
employers cannot engage male employees 
without permit. 

(3) Female workers may seek and accept 
employment either with or without 
permit—but where a permit is not 
secured before, either the employer or 
the female employee must secure a per- 
mit within three days of being engaged. 

(4) Employers wanting to advertise for male 
employees must list their orders with 
the Employment Office, and have ap- 
plicants referred to the Employment 
Office. Men wanting to advertise for 
jobs must secure permission from the 
Employment Office. Advertising in 
regard to the employment of women is 
not now controlled. 

{5) Labour exit permits must still be se- 
cured from the Employment Office by 
anyone wanting to leave Canada and 


intending to take a job outside the 
country. 

(6) Employers in industry and commerce 
must list all vacant positions, whether 
for men or women, with the nearest 
National Employment Office. 

(7) Unemployed men are still required to 
register at the nearest Employment 
Office if unemployed for a period of 
seven days. 

(8) Regulations regarding technical person- 
nel are unchanged. 

(9) Restrictions on men leaving the farms 
are still in effect. (This control is to be 
abolished after the 1945 crop is har- 
vested). 


Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the “freeze 
orders” have now been lifted. Male employees 
no longer need special permission to leave 
their present employment. 


The Labour Minister said that a simplified 
form for reporting the engagement of women 
has now been devised, and may be secured 
by employers from the nearest National Em- 
ployment Office. This form is the one to be 
used by employers for reporting the fact that 
a woman has been hired for a job with the 
employer. 

“Tt will be recognized”, Hon. Mr. Mitchell 
said, “that in large part manpower controls 
have now been removed. Those which continue 
will be removed just as soon as possible, but 
I think the public will appreciate that in this 
unsettled period of reconversion the controls 
which are still in effect are very necessary to — 
assist the Labour Department, chiefly -through 
the National Employment Service, in working 
toward a continuance of a high level of em- 
ployment.” 





Transfer of Farm Workers to Prairies 


ARM workers transferred from Ontario 
and Western Quebec to the Prairie Pro- 
vinces for harvesting work this year numbered 
5,500 up to the time the movement concluded. 
Manitoba received about 1,600 of the total, 
the Province of Saskatchewan 2,700, while 
1,200 went directly to Alberta. Those whose 
first destinations were in Manitoba and Sas- 


katchewan moved farther west as the Prairie 
harvest progressed. 

In addition to the workers from Eastern 
Canada, and the local supply of workers 
available on the Prairies, a substantial number 
of men were released by the Armed Services 
for harvest work, while prisoners of war were 
made available in some areas where such a 
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course was necessary. Also, a few workers 
were moved in by the Labour Department 
from Vancouver. 


Except for a very few women who had 
come from Western farms, the harvesters from 
Ontario and Quebec were all men, and were 
almost entirely from Eastern farms where the 
local harvest had been concluded before the 
westward movement was undertaken. 


With the railways giving a substantial re- 
duction in fares for the: carrying of these 
harvest workers from East to West, the Depart- 
ment of Labour provided free transportation 
on the out-going journey, and required each 
man to pay only $10 for a return ticket. The 
return journey was expected to start late in 
October and continue into November. 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, stated on September 19 that advice 
received at Ottawa indicated that the number 
of workers on the Prairies for the grain 
harvest was about adequate, and that the 
total crop would be harvested in ample time 
to avoid loss. 


In commenting on the successful outcome 
‘of the plan to recruit and move harvesters, 
first, from the Prairie Provinces to Ontario 
early this summer, and, second, the move 
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from Ontario to Western Canada, the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Mr. A. MacNamaga, 
who has been largely responsible for develop- 
ing the plan, stated: “The thanks of the 
Department of Labour are due to Railway 
Companies for their co-operation in arranging 
for the movement when transportation difficul- 
ties were already very great. The Department 
is also very grateful to the officials of the 
Ontario and Quebec Department of Agriculture 
for their assistance to the National Employ- 
ment Service in recruiting and dispatching the 
workers, and likewise to record thanks to the 
Provincial Agricultural Officials on the 
Prairies.” 

Mr. MacNamara said further: “The success 
of the movement certainly has proven the 
value of the National Employment System— 
to many the taking off of the 1944 and 1945 
harvest seemed an insurmountable problem; 
however, by making harvest labour mobile and 
moving them from one part of the country 
to the other, the job has been almost 
completed”. 

Reports from the farmer organizations in- 
dicated general satisfaction especially so 
because the men who had been sent were 
experienced farm workers, the type of men 
that farmers require. 





Campaign for Woods Labour 


A campaign to secure 50,000 more men for 
woods operations is being developed through 
the National Employment Service in co- 
operation with the industry. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, stated on September 24: “Men are 
needed for woods work of various kinds, pretty 
well all across Canada. The heaviest demands 
are in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
although some men are required also on the 
Prairies and in the Maritime Provinces. In 
locating men we shall hope to secure appli- 
eants from all parts of Canada—not only 
from the areas in which woods operations are 
carried on.” 

The Minister pointed out that during the 
war years the Labour Department regularly 
conducted a campaign at this time, to secure 
men who could be spared from the farms 
during the winter. Due to war work, few 
men were available in cities. 

“This year the situation is changed”, Mr. 
Mitchell said. “While men from the farms 
will be needed once harvest is completed, we 
are also going to make efforts to secure men 
who are available this year in the cities.”. 


The Minister of Labour added: “It is very 
much in the national interest that woods 
operators should secure all the workers they 
require. Home building in Canada will be 
helped or hindered next year, to a large extent, 
by the cut of saw logs in the woods during 
this winter. The pulp and paper industry— 
producing paper for Canadian use and also 
very important in our export trade—will 
require a heavy cut of pulp wood. The 
reconstruction of Britain and Continental 
Europe will call for huge quantities of lumber 
—and Canada must be prepared to meet a 
large part of this demand.” 


While the number of men in the woods on 
summer cutting during 1945 compared very 
favourably with 1944, surveys of the situation 
indicated the need of increasing the force of 
woods workers during the fall and winter. 

Recruiting of woods labour is being carried 
out through the National Employment Ser- 
vice, with the assistance of Provincial Agri- 
culture Officials, working under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Agreements. 
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Canadians Playing Hockey in the United States 


No restrictions on Canadians wishing to 
play professional hockey with teams in the 
United States, will be in force this year, 
according to a statement issued on Septem- 
ber 20, by Mr. A. MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service. 

Moreover, Mr. MacNamara announced that 
a memorandum has been sent to all Industrial 
Selection and Release Committees urging them 
to readily approve applications for the speedy 
release of professional hockey players from the 
Armed Services, who are at present posted in 
Canada, and where application is made for 
the release of a man to play professional 
hockey in Canada or the United States. 

The memorandum to the Committees states: 
“Tt seems entirely likely that there will be a 
great expansion of sports activities in the 
immediate post-war period and as a part of 
the expansion there will no doubt be a 
demand for a great number of young Cana- 
dians to play hockey in the United States. 

“This does present an attractive field of 
employment for a considerable number of our 
young men and, more particularly, may be a 
real start in the rehabilitation of a number 


of young men now serving in the Armed 
Forces. The Director of National Selective 
Service has therefore expressed the view that 
applications by hockey clubs for release of 
young men in the Armed Services should be 
not only readily approved ‘but actively 
encouraged. 

On the subject of arrangements for men 
wishing to play hockey in the United States, 
Mr. MacNamara said: “This year it will be 
necessary for hockey players to secure Labour 
Exit Permits from the Local Office of the 
National Employment Service, but the 
Employment Offices have been advised to 
issue those permits promptly on application 
by the men affected.” 

Last year and since National Selective 
Service Regulations came into effect in early 
1942, various restrictions have been imposed 
on men leaving Canada to go to the United 
States for the purpose of playing professional 
hockey. For instance, the man had to clear 
with the Mobilization Board, and if he were 
in essential employment in Canada, engaged 
on war production, he was not permitted to 
leave. Ns 


Development of Canada’s Merchant Marine 


ITH a view to indicating the great 
strides that were taken during the war 
in building a Canadian Merchant Marine, as 
well as stressing the notable services it ren- 
dered to the war effort, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport, recently published a 
brief brochure entitled, “Canada’s Merchant 
Seamen.” 

In it, the Minister points out that at the 
outbreak of war in 1939, there were only 37 
Canadian registered ships engaged in foreign 
voyages, of which nearly half were lost through 
enemy action. The number of Canadian 
seamen employed on these original ships was 
approximately 1,400. At the end of the war, 
nearly 180 large ocean going cargo vessels, 
requiring 12,000 skilled seamen of all ranks 
to man them, operated under Canadian 
registry. 

Three serious problems presented themselves 
early in the war that demanded solutions if 
sailings were not to be delayed and badly 
needed supplies were to be moved to the 
war areas: (1) The building up of reserves 
of trained seamen ready at Eastern seaports to 
fill any crew deficiencies that might occur; 
(2) The establishment of schools of instruc- 
tion to train seamen for their exacting duties 
and also to provide tuition for men capable 


of advancement; (3) Setting up of facilities 
at Eastern seaports to assure rest, relaxation, 
recreation and welfare of officers and seamen 
of the Allied nations while on shore, and to 
care for survivors landed after shipwreck etc. 

To meet these problems a Director of Mer- 
chant Seamen was appointed early in the war, 
under whose direction Merchant Seamen 
Manning Pools were set up at Halifax, 
Montreal, St. John and Vancouver, and train- 
ing facilities were established on the Atlantic 
seaboard and a Marine Engineering In- 
structional School at Prescott, Ontario. 

Provision was made for the training of 
wireless operators and cooks. The assistance 
of the Navy League of Canada was enlisted 
in providing social amenities at the seaboard 
ports. These facilities were used by over two 
million men during 1944, which indicated in 
some measure the extent of this development. 

The Canadian Merchant Marine is a 
voluntary service and its members. were 
engaged on a voluntary basis. It rendered 
an important and gallant service, in spite of 
the limitations imposed by its civilian status. 
It is the purpose of the Government to 
continue to improve the conditions of service 
therein. 


American Studies of the Effects of Long Hours 


TUDIES of the effects of long working 
hours which were made in twelve metal- 
working plants by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of Labour 
are reported in two bulletins published late 
in 1944. In the plants studied, operations 
varied from foundry and forge-shop work to 
bench operations involving the processing of 
small metal parts. 

The purpose of the studies, which are 
continuing, is to determine the effects of long 
hours on production efficiency, absences, in- 
juries, and spoilage. Information is also being 
sought concerning levels of daily and weekly 
hours at which efficiency is highest, and 
whether it is better to lengthen daily hours 
or to work additional days. 

Summarizing the 12 plant surveys, the report 
states that hours worked beyond 40 or 48 in 
a week appear to result in additional output 
but at the price of a continuous decrease in 
efficiency and marked increase in absences as 
hours rise. A point is finally reached at which 
the longer work schedule is no more produc- 
tive and possibly less productive than a 
shorter work schedule. Longer working time 
in the plants studied resulted in a general 
slowing down throughout the entire work- 
week with few exceptions. It was also found 
that the seven-day week may actually result 
in less production than the six-day week and 
is uneconomic. 

Another finding of the surveys was that it 
was impossible to discover an “optimum hour 
schedule” for all of industry. The variables 
are the type of operation, the method of 
payment, and the incentives motivating the 
workers. For example, it was found that men 
working under wage incentive produced a 
greater output than those working at straight 
hourly rates without any kind of wage 
incentive. 

On the whole, the five-day week and eight- 
hour day were found to be more efficient 
than a longer work schedule. There is little 
sacrifice of efficiency, however, if a sixth day 
of eight-hours or less is added. For workers 
under an incentive wage system, the sharp 
break comes when hours are raised from eight 
to nine and a half or more a day. The mid- 
week spurt found in the eight-hour day and 
five-day week, is wiped out when daily hours 


are raised, and the benefits of the Wednesday 
and Thursday efficiency peaks are lost. Such 
a change may result in a decrease in efficiency 
of about five per cent. Adding a sixth day 
may cause a drop in efficiency of from seven 
to ten per cent if the weekly hours are not 
more than 58 or 60, but the decrease may be 
as high as twenty per cent if hours reach 66 
weekly. 

For men on straight day-work rates, the 
lengthening or shortening of hours seems of 
considerably less significance. 

In plants in which work was light, the 
tendency for workers under incentive systems, 
and with weekly hours ranging between 55 
and 58 was to produce a two-hour volume of 
production for every three hours added above 
forty-eight per week (six days at eight hours 
each). Where work was heavy (e.g. foundries), 
roughly one hour’s additional output was 
produced for every additional two hours 
worked. One reason for this was the greater 
need for rest pauses. 

Among the plants studied were two in which 
shorter hours were found to result in a volume 
of output as great as or greater than that 
under longer hours. The average increase in 
output under long daily and weekly schedules 
was roughly only seven per cent above the 
output of the 40-hour week. According to 
the report, this increase could have been 
achieved easily by raising the weekly hours 
to 43 or 44, instead of to 60 and 66. 

The studies showed that as either daily or 
weekly hours increased, absences increased. 
Various explanations are given for this. It 
was learned also that the number of absences 
was greater for the night-shift than for the 
day-shift under the longer work schedules, 
especially in the case of women. 

Work injuries occurred relatively more 
frequently under longer hours, except where 
plants had good, active accident-prevention 
programs. In one plant accidents occurred 
only one-third as often when the daily hours 
were reduced from ten to eight. 

Women were found to be more efficient 
than men at light, repetitive and rhythmic 
operations requiring nimble fingers and little 
physical exertion. Men were found to be 
superior on machines requiring close adjust- 
ments or which were complicated. 
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Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada, 1901 - 1944 


Annual Survey Shows Smaller Increase in Wage Rates in 1944 than in 
Other War. Years 


CCORDING to the new index number 

calculated by the Department of Labour, 

wage rates in 1944 reached their highest level 
in the last forty-four years. 

The general index for the main groups of 
industries covered in 1944 was 137:5 as com- 
pared with 132-8 in 1943, an average increase 
of 3-5 per cent. This compares with an in- 
crease of between 8 and 9 per cent in each of 
the last three preceding years and of 3-9 per 
cent in 1940 over 1939. The wartime increase 
in wage rates from 1939 to 1944 was 37°5 per 
cent. 

In December, 1944, the index of the cost of 
living was 17-6 per cent higher than in August, 
1939. 


By industrial groups in order of appearance 
in the table the percentage increases in 1944 
over 1943 were as follows: Construction 1-5, 
Water Transportation 2-5, Electric Railways 
4:2, Steam Railways unchanged, Coal Mining 
17-0, Metal Mining 1-7, Manufacturing 4-1, 
Logging 1-1, Laundries 1-3 and Telephones 0-4. 

For the period 1939 to 1944 the percentage 
increases in wage rates for these industrial 
groups in the same order were: Construction 
29-6, Water Transportation 40-7, Electric 
Railways 27:6, Steam Railways 24-4, Coal 
Mining 46-0, Metal Mining 25-2, Manufac- 
turing 41-1, Logging 44-7, Laundries 28-9, 
Telephones 22:4, Gemeral Average 37-5. 

The wage data on which the above calcula- 
tions are based apply mostly to July and 
October, 1944. Under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, effective February 15, 
1944, the cost of living bonus was incorporated 
into basic wage rates. All wage rate figures 
reported as a result of the 1944 wage survey 
include such bonuses. All cost of living bonuses 
reported in previous years have been included 
in the rates published for those years by the 
Department. 


A table of index numbers of wages has 
appeared since 1921 in the annual report on 
“Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada,” 
issued by the Department of Labour as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazerre. The last 
report in the series was No. 26—“Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1943” (sup- 
plement to the June, 1945, Lasour GAZETTE). 
Report No. 27 for 1944 is expected to be ready 
for distribution before the end of the year. 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of wage rates is a continuation of the new 
series first published in Report No. 26. It 
contains figures showing the changes in wage 
rates for the main industrial groups from 1901 
to 1944, the index being based on wage rates 
in the last pre-war year, 1939, as 100. in the 
calculation of the index a weighted average 
rate was obtained for each of a representative 
list of occupations in an industry. Hach of 
these averages was weighted by the number 
of workers in the occupation to obtain the 
index number for the industry. 

To obtain each main industrial group index 
the index for each industry included was 
weighted by the number of workers in each 
industry based on census data. 


To obtain the general index the main in- 
dustrial groups were weighted in proportion 
+o the number of workers in each main group. 


Wages in the Primary Textiles Industry 


A supplement to this issue of the Lasour 


’ Gazurre is entitled “ Wages in the Primary 


Textiles Industry in Canada, 1944.” It con- 
tains statistics concerning wages, hours. of 
labour and number of workers in the Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth, the Woollen Yarn and Cloth, 
Knitting and Rayon Industries. This informa- 
tion is given for selected occupations in each 
industry for Canada and by province or 
region. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, 1901-1944 


(Rates in 1939=100) 
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; Includes increases awarded by National War Labour Board in December 1943, made retroactive to 
‘November, 1943, in some cases and to December 20, 1948, in others, and not included in the index for 1943. 


Union Status in Collective Agreements in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, Canada, 1945 


A file of collective agreements has been maintained in the Department 
of Labour for many years and summaries of important agreements have 
been published each month in the Lapour Gazette. The Research and 
Statistics Branch has undertaken to make analytical studies of current 
agreements on file, by industry and by topic. The first, covering the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, was published in the Lasour GazerTse for April 
(p. 589), with separate reprints. The second, covering Union Status in 
Collective Agreements in the Manufacture of Iron and Steel and Their 


Products is given below. 


Summary 


In 1948 there were 2,044 establishments 
with 435,744 workers employed in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel products in Canada. 
Collective agreements are on file in the De- 
partment covering 336 establishments and 239,- 
249 workers in this industry -at the end of 
August, 1945. Ninety-two per cent of the 
workers under agreements are represented by 
unions affiliated with national or international 
labour organizations. 

. Agreements with no requirements as to union 
membership* are effective for 93-0 per cent 
of the workers; agreements with maintenance 
of union membership* without any compul- 
sion as to joining the union are effective for 


agreement. 


4-7 per cent of the workers; agreements for 
union shop* conditions for 2-2 per cent of the 
workers, and agreements for closed shop* for 
0-1 per cent of the workers under agreement. 

The check-off* is provided by agreements 
covering 18 per cent of the workers under 
In most of these cases, it applies 
only to those employees who give a written 
authorization for it. 

The above conditions are shown in tabular 
form on page 1428. 

Preferential hiring of union members is 
provided by agreements covering 12 per cent 
of the workers under agreement. 


Introduction 


General 

The great majority of agreements on file 
in the Department of Labour are agreements 
between one or more employers and one or 
more unions, which unions are affiliated with 
one of the central international or national 
labour organizations. The remaining small 
proportion are those between an employer 
and a committee of employees or an associa- 
tion of the employees of a single firm. ‘This 
latter type of agreement sometimes provides 
that employees are free to join any labour 
organization of their choice. 

Union status may be considered under three 
aspects: recognition of the union itself and 
of its committees and stewards; requirements 
as to union membership (no requirements as 
to union membership, maintenance of union 
membership, union shop, closed shop); the 
conduct of union activities and consultation 
between the employer and the union. 

The degrees of union security which agree- 
ments provide vary from those with no 
requirements as to union membership, with 
simple recognition of the union or other 
workers’ organization, to the closed shop 
agreement. 


Under agreements with no requirements as 
to union membership ‘the union is recognized 
but there is no obligation as to union member- 
ship as a condition of hiring or continued 
employment. This recognition may in some 
cases extend only to the recognition of the 
union as the bargaining agency for its own 
members, but the usual practice is to recognize 
the union as the bargaining agency for all 
employees who are eligible to be covered by 
the conditions of the agreement. Various 
qualifications to the agreements with no 
requirements as to union membership occur, 
such as the guarantee of freedom of employees 
to join or not to join the union which is the 
party to the agreement, or the guarantee of 
freedom to join any union. Many agreements 
(under agreements with no requirements as to 
union membership as well as under the higher 
types of union security) provide that no 
discrimination or coercion be exercised by the 
employer because of an employee’s union 
membership or union activities. Similarly, in 
many agreements the union members under- 





* Definitions of these terms are given in the Intro- 
duction—General. 
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take to refrain from coercing other employees 
to become union members. In some cases the 
employer agrees to encourage union member- 
ship and to co-operate with the union in 
obtaining members. Preference to union 
members when hiring new employees may be 
provided in agreements with no requirements 
as to union membership. 

The maintenance of union membership 
clauses in agreements provide that employees 
who are or who later become union members 
must maintain their membership. In some 
cases employees who were members at the 
time the agreement was made are granted 
an “escape period” during which they may 
resign from the union. Union shop and closed 
shop agreements often have a special clause 
providing that the union membership must 
also be maintained. For the purpose of this 
study, however, maintenance of membership 
agreements are confined to those in which 
joining the union is not compulsory. Prefer- 
ence to union members when hiring new 
employees may be provided in the mainte- 
nance of union membership type of agree- 
ment also. 

Union shop provisions require that all 
present employees who are not members as 
well as all new employees must join the 
union. In some cases present employees are 
exempted and the requirement applies only to 
new employees. The maintenance of this 
membership is sometimes implied and some- 
times specifically stated in such agreements. 
Preference to union members when hiring 
new employees is sometimes present in con- 
nection with union shop provisions. 

In the closed shop, as in the union ae 
all employees must be union members, but 
in this case when employers are hiring new 
employees they must be union members be- 
fore they are hired. In case no union mem- 
bers are available, many agreements provide 
that non-union members may be employed 
either temporarily or permanently, but these 
must become union members. 

One means which is of assistance to the 
union in maintaining its paid-up membership 
in the case of open shop or maintenance of 
membership agreements, is the check-off. In 
the case of the union shop or closed shop, 
since membership is compulsory, the check- 
off is simply a means convenient to the 
union for the collection of dues, etc. Check- 
off clauses may be found in agreements pro- 
viding for any type of union security. 

Under the check-off system, the employer 
deducts union dues and assessments from 
employees’ wages and pays these over to the 
union. The voluntary check-off applies only 
to those employees who individually sign 
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an authorization, which authorization may be 
for the duration of the agreement or until 
rescinded by the employees; this type of 
check-off may be part of any type of union 
security agreements from simple recognition 
to the closed shop. The automatic check-off 
applies to all employees covered by the 
agreement and can therefore be part only 
of union shop or closed shop agreements. 

The above are the different types of agree- 
ments in so far as union membership require- 
ments are concerned. Within each of the 
above types there is a great variety of pro- 
visions as to the extent of the unions’ freedom 
to conduct their activities and as to the ques- 
tions on which the management undertakes 
to consult the unions. 

Union activities in regard to the use of the 
employers’ premises and the conducting of 
activities, such as the collection of union 
dues during working hours, are sometimes 
restricted in -agreements. The use of bul- 
letin boards on the premises by the union is 
also provided in many agreements. ‘The 
granting of leave of absence from work to 
employees to attend union conventions or 
to accept full time union employment for 
longer periods is a subject frequently covered 
in agreements. 

In addition to the formal recognition of the 
union, particular recognition may be given 
to shop stewards and to union committees. 
The recognition of shop stewards and these 
committees involves consultation between 
management and union representatives on the 
question of grievances and the negotiation 
of new agreements. Under some agreements, 
the employer undertakes to consult union 
representatives in a variety of matters, such 
as lay-offs, promotions, vacation schedules 
or any proposed change in working conditions. 
The question of the participation in negoti- 
ations or grievance procedure of union repre- 
sentatives who are not employees is also 
covered in some agreements. 


Manufacturing of Iron and Steel and their 
Products 


The total number of establishments in this 
industry (which includes shipbuilding) for 
which current collective agreements are on 
file in the department is 336. In the great 
majority of cases an agreement covers only 
one plant or establishment. In the few cases 
in which one agreement covers more than 
one establishment, the number of establish- 
ments is recorded. In cases, such as in some 
shipyards, where a number of individual 
unions each has a separate agreement with 
one establishment, the establishment is con- 
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sidered as the unit. The number of workers 
affected is known for 320 out of the 336 
establishments covered by agreements. The 
total number of workers affected in these 320 
establishments is 239,249. The figures in the 
majority of cases were secured from the 
employers late in 1944, but where additional 
information was received in 1945, the latest 
figures have been included. The latest avail- 
able information as to the number of establish- 
ments and the average number of employees 
in this industry in Canada, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Census of 
Industry, is for the year 1943, which shows 
2,044 plants and 435,744 employees. 
Of the 336 establishments and 239,249 workers 
under collective agreements, 282 (84 per cent) 
of the establishments and 220,451 (92 per 
cent) of the workers affected are under agree- 
ments in which the workers are represented 
by unions affiliated with central union organ- 
izations, while in 54 (16 per cent) of the 
establishments, affecting 18,798 (8 per cent) 
of the workers, the workers are represented 
by committees of employees or organizations 
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whose membership is restricted to the employ- 
ees of one establishment. 

In the text which follows, the iron and 
steel industry is divided into its main sub- 
divisions and details shown of union status 
provisions in each subdivision, under three 
subject headings, with sample clauses quoted 
in smaller size print. These three subject 
headings are: (1) Recognition of Unions and 
Union Committees (in which is also included 
general information as to the number of 
establishments and the number of workers 
covered by agreements) immediately follow- 
ing on this page; (2) Agreements with No 
Requirements as to Union Membership, Main- 
tenance of Membership, Union Shop and 
Closed Shop Agreements, The Check-off and 
Preference to Union Members, beginning on 
page 1434; (3) Union Activities, Consultation 
between Employers and Union, Union Label, 
beginning on page 1441. Sample clauses cover- 
ing many points are given in the first division 
(aircraft) and in the other divisions where 
there are any additional points or essential 
differences from the clauses already quoted. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF WORKERS* UNDER AGREEMENTS IN MANUFAC- 


TURING OF IRON AND 


STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS AND THE NUMBERS UNDER AGREE- 


MENTS WITH NO REQUIREMENTS AS TO UNION MEMBERSHIP, MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP, 
UNION SHOP, CLOSED SHOP AND CHECK-OFF PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENTS 













































































No Require- 
Under ments as to | Maintenance Union Closed 
Agreement Union Mem- |of Membershipt Shop Shop Check-off 
bership 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- |Workers|| lish- |Workers| lish- | Workers] lish- |Workers| lish- | Workers} lish- Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments ments 
Aircraft and Aircraft Parts...... 28| 70,759 26) 67,592 1 2,161 1 1, OGG}. SARE 6| 26,976 
Automobiles and Automobile 
Parts scene op9e bese) ert eres 25); 17,672 QD Aol 1 75 2 DOT Re werc- alee cate 1 Jil 
Boilers, Engines and Machinery.. 84) 15,141 Sino took 13 1,101 9 504 5 175 14) 3,295 
Farm Equipment............... 10} 10,750 TOM O27 5O| sce itel Secepesbect elute ote bales’? cuecalsiseall decides bale fareictcpeteg lit shea a eetarens 
MoundrypProductsis dae. ra 67| 12,049 49 9,957 sil 1,095 6 957 1 40 TA Steoeor 2 
Hardware and Tools............ 21 2,160 ie 1,912 1 124 2 91 1 33 6 403 
Primary Iron Products......... 9| 15,642 OLMETO AGS? ne le le ee N/a 3| 5,234 
Sheet Metal Products’. 4+-bonwe 16 5, 408 11 3,026 4 2,304 7k lc mapepe eel ac ertrseamals 6 3,073 
Sthoburlding 2. ck. ,gachet sees 38| 57,461) 26) 51,871 3| - 3,399 9} eg? LOE cl eRe). cre, 5 561 
Wire and Wire Products......... 11 3, 694 MORI ESRD 74 ces alate eeaeenetae 1 510) Raa |e | Pec 
Miscellaneous Iron and _ Steel 
Productsiseth. ch. Baten eee 21| 28, 019 Da Ono 2 873 3 38 1 27 Hy 226 
‘Totals, 5a. ee 336] 239,249] 258] 222,638 36| 11, 132 34) 5,204 8 275 60| 42,451 — 





* The total number of establishments in this industry was 2,044, and the average number of employees 435,744, in 1943. 


+ Without any obligation on employees to join the union. 


Recognition of Union and Union Committees 


By the fact of an agreement having been 
concluded, recognition of the workers’ organ- 
ization is thereby implied. However, in 
251 establishments, affecting 162,963 workers, 
a special clause is included confirming recog- 
nition of the union as the bargaining agency 
with which the employer will deal. In most 
agreements it is stated or implied that this 
recognition continues for the duration of the 
agreement, and in 41 of these establishments 


affecting 45,415 workers, the employer definitely 
undertakes not to bargain with any other 
union or employees’ organization during the 
life of the agreement. In 32 establishments, 
affecting 78,091 workers, however, the workers’ 
organization is to be recognized only as long 
as it represents the majority of the employees. 

The organization representing the workers 
normally is recognized as the bargaining 
agency for all employees of the plant who 
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are affected by the terms of the agreement. 
This is definitely stated in 218 agreements 
covering 132,172 workers. An exception to 
this practice, however, is found in agreements 
for 33 plants, affecting 30,996 workers, in 
which the union is the bargaining agency 
only for its own members. 

In addition to a general recognition of the 
union, in many agreements the employers 
recognize particular committees, such as union 
grievance committees, negotiating committees 
and shop or plant committees. Shop stewards 
are also recognized in about one quarter of 
the agreements. The question of committee 
members being paid for the limited time 
they may require to carry on their committee 
duties during working hours is dealt with in 
agreements for 76 plants affecting 61,586 
workers; shop stewards are similarly dealt 
with in 42 agreements affecting 34,636 workers. 
In all of these, the committee members and 
the shop stewards are to be paid at their 
regular wage rates for the limited time so 
required. 

When negotiations are in progress between 
the company and the union for a new agree- 
ment or in connection with other matters 
and when, in case of disputes the first steps 
in grievance procedure have not been success- 
ful, agreements for 142 establishments, affect- 
ing 104,961 workers, provide that the union 
may call in a representative of the union 
who is not an employee of the company to 
take part in such negotiations or grievance 
procedure. 


Aircraft and Aircraft Parts 


A total of 28 plants and 70,759 workers 
are covered by agreements. Of these 65,457 
workers in 25 plants are represented by unions 
affliated with international or national 
central organizations, the majority being with 
the International Association of Machinists, 
others with the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America and the Canadian 
Aircraft Workers’ Association and others. In 
this industry a large proportion of the agree- 
ments (20 plants with 60,048 workers) have 
provision for recognition of the union only as 
long as it represents the majority of the 
employees. The following is a sample clause* 
covering this point :— 

The Company agrees to bargain exclusively 
with the union, in respect to employees of the 
Company, so long as the union represents a 


majority of the employees covered by this 
agreement. 





*The following extract and those used throughout 
this study are quotations from agreements on file 
in the Department of Labour for this industry. All 
such quotations are printed in the smaller size type. 
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Four agreements, covering 8,758 workers, 
provide for the exclusion of any other union 
as bargaining agencies during the life of the 
agreement. 

The Company will not bargain collectively 
with any other labour organization during the 
life of this agreement. 

In most of the aircraft agreements the 
union is recognized for all eligible employees. 
In the others this condition might be implied. 

The Company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive collective bargaining agency for 
all its employees on the hourly payroll of the 
Company for the duration of the agreement. 

Foremen and certain other classes are 
excluded from the terms of a number of 
agreements. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
bargaining agency for employees of ‘the Air- 
craft Department with the exception of those 
employed as foremen, superintendents, in- 
spectors or office employees. 

Recognition of a shop or plant committee 
is part of 18 aircraft agreements covering 
51,423 workers. In some, as in the following 
example, the union appoints this committee, 
while in others the committee is elected by 
the employees. 

The local lodge may appoint, and the Com- 
pany shall recognize a shop committee not to 
exceed six members who shall be employees of 
the Company. 

Recognition of grievance committees is part 
of 10 aircraft agreements covering 28,910 
workers. In some agreements this committee 
is mentioned without any reference to its 
appointment. The following example, how- 
ever, is explicit on this point. 

A grievance committee who shall all be 
regular employees of the Company shall be 
elected by the union, and the Company shall 
be kept advised by the union, of the personnel 
of that committee. 

Shop stewards are recognized in 11 aircraft 
agreements, affecting 22,650 workers. In some 
cases their connection with the union is not 
stated explicitly, but more often they are 
directly connected with the union. 

The local lodge may designate representatives, 
not exceeding one in each department per shift, 


who shall be recognized by the Company as shop 
stewards. 


Five agreements definitely state that com- 
mitteemen are to be paid for the time spent 
on this work. 


It is understood and agreed that committee- 
men as well as other employees have regular 
duties to perform. Committeemen, with the 
approval of foremen of the departments where 
they are respectively employed, shall be per- 
mitted, during their working hours without loss 
of time or pay to leave their regular duties for 
a reasonable length of time to adjust and 
present grievances subject to a maximum 
absence from their regular duties of one and 
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one-half hours within the hours comprising the 
working day. Whenever more than a reason- 
able period of time shall have been taken by a 
ecommitteeman to accomplish such adjustment 
and presentation, the foreman of the Depart- 
ment to which the committeeman is attached 
may decline to approve payment to such 
committeeman for such excess time. 

A definite statement as to stewards being 
paid for time used in the performance of 
their duties as stewards is included in three 
agreements, and the following is an example 
of such a clause. 

- Any reasonable and justifiable time spent 
during regular working hours by a steward or 
a deputy steward in the settlement of griev- 
ances or otherwise in connection with the 
administration of this agreement will be paid 
for at his regular rate if a time worker, and 
if he is an incentive bonus worker at his 
average hourly earnings. 

The right of the union to call in its repre- 
sentatives from the local or national or 
international offices to take part in negotia- 
tions or in grievance procedure is dealt with 
in six agreements in the aircraft industry. 

The president of the local union and/or duly 
accredited representatives of the International 
Union, may attend meetings with representa- 
tives of the management. 


Automobiles and Automobile Parts 


Agreements are on file for 25 plants and 
17,672 workers in this industry. Except for 
one plant with 100 workers, all of these are 
for international or national unions. About 
95 per cent of the workers affected are under 
agreements of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Only one plant’s 
agreement provides that the union be recog- 
nized only as long as it represents the majority 
of the employees. In five agreements, cover- 
ing 7,334 workers, the employers undertake 
that they will not bargain with any other 
union during the life of the agreement. 

The majority of agreements in this industry 
state that the employer recognizes the union 
as representing its members only, and a 
similar proportion exclude a number of classes 
of employees from the agreement, 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agency, for collective bar- 
gaining purposes, for those of the Company’s 
hourly rated employees . . . who are members 
of the union. Provided that all employees 
while within the following classifications, 
whether or not members of the union shall not 
be subject to the provisions of this agreement: 
Employees in a supervisory capacity, including 
those having the right to hire and discharge, 
confidential clerks to factory supervision 
(Management will be willing to list for the 
union, from time to time, those employees who 
are within that classification); time study men; 
power house employees; plant protection 


employees; indentured apprentices; office and 
salaried employees. 
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Recognition of union plant committees is 
provided in agreements covering 10 plants, 
with 3,217 workers; recognition of union 
grievance committees in two plants affecting 
4,545 workers; recognition of union negotiat- 
ing committees in 8 plants with 13,528 
workers affected. In this industry all these 
committees are directly connected with the 
union. In addition to these different types 
of committees, whose separate functions vary 
from plant to plant, agreements for six of the 
smaller plants have one union committee for 
all bargaining purposes. 

The union may appoint and the Company shall 
recognize not in excess of eleven committeemen, 
one of whom shall be chairman of the committee. 

Each committeeman at the time of his 
appointment shall be a British subject, per- 
manently domiciled in Canada, and shall have 
at least six months’ seniority with the Com- 
pany. The union shall notify the Company in 
writing from time to time of the names of the 
committeemen, the respective dates of their 
appointment and the names, if any, of those 
former committeemen whom they are replacing 
or discontinuing and of the name of the chair- 
man of the committee. 


Shop stewards are recognized in 11 plants, 
in 8 of which they are definitely connected 
with the union. In the majority of agree- 
ments in the automobile industry agreements 
provision is made for payment of committee- 
men at their regular wage rates for a limited 
time required by them during working hours 
to fulfil their duties as such committeemen. 
Similar provision for shop stewards is made 
in 10 agreements. 

In 20 agreements, covering 16,834 workers, 
the union may call in its representa- 
tives to assist in negotiations or grievance 
procedure. 

The parties agree that only those members 


of the local union who tare employed by the 
Company and for ‘accredited full time officers, 


. ineluding Regional Director or International 


Representative of the union, shall enter into 
discussion or negotiations within the scope and 
intent of this agreement. 


Boilers, Engines, Machinery* 


There are 84 plants covered by agreements 
in this industry, affecting 15,141 workers, of 
which 64 plants and 11,260 workers are with 
unions represented by international or national 
unions. Two unions in this industry represent 
more than half of the total workers under 
agreement; these are the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the United Steel 
Workers of America. Several other unions, 
including the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers and the International Moulders 





*See also Farm Equipment. 
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and Foundry Workers’ Union, represent 
smaller proportions. Only five plants, with 
496 workers affected, have a clause by which 
the union is recognized only as long as it 
represents a majority of employees. In 
agreements for 11 plants, with 990 workers 
affected, the employers agree not ‘to bargain 
with any other workers’ organization during 
the life of the agreement. 

In only five agreements, with 1,114 workers 
affected, the union is recognized as bargaining 
agency for its members only. In most of the 
other agreements the union is stated to be the 
bargaining agency for all employees eligible. 

Foremen and certain other classes of 
employees are excluded in less than half of 
the agreements in this industry. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for its 
employees excepting foremen, watchmen and 
salaried employees. 

Each of the various types of union com- 
mittees mentioned above is recognized in some 
agreements in this industry. There are a few 
examples of shop committees which are not 
connected with the union, as in_ the 
following :— 

There shall be set up in the machine shop, 
a shop committee of three members, selected at 
large by ballot of all employees. The Company 
shall deal with this shop committee in all 
matters necessary for discussion between the 
two, within the scope of this agreement... . 

Shop stewards are recognized in 12 agree- 
ments, covering 3,388 employees, in most of 
which arrangements are made by which the 
stewards are to receive their regular wage 
rates during the time they are required for 
their duties as stewards. Similar clauses 
protect employees who are members of recog- 
nized committees, in several agreements. 

In 19 agreements, with 2,815 workers 
affected, the union reserves the right to call 
in, for negotiating purposes, outside repre- 
sentatives of the union. 


Farm Equipment 


Agreements for 10 plants, covering 10,750 
workers, are on file for this industry. Except 
for two plants affecting 553 workers, the 
workers are represented in all cases by inter- 
national or national unions. Over 70 per 
cent of the total number of workers affected 
are under the agreements of the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers, while most of 
the others are under United Steelworkers of 
America agreements. None of the agreements 
limits union recognition to the length of time 
the union represents the majority of the 
employees. In only one agreement is there 
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a special undertaking by which the employers 
agree not to bargain with any other employees’ 
organization during the life of the agreement. 

In nine of the ten agreements the union 
is recognized as the bargaining agency for all 
employees eligible, foremen being usually 
excluded. 

Plant committees are recognized under five 
agreements, involving half the total number 
of workers under agreement, and a union 
committee under one, a union negotiating 
committee under one, and a union grievance 
committee under two other agreements. The 
majority of the agreements in this industry 
also recognize union shop stewards. 

In most agreements arrangements are made 
by which both committeemen and _ shop 
stewards suffer no loss in pay for the time 
required for their work in this connection. 
In a few cases, a limit is placed on the 
amount of such time for which the Company 
will pay. 

In no case shall the Company pay stewards 
for more than 8 hours per month per man, or 


pay Committeemen more than 16 hours per 
month per man. 


One agreement has precise directions for 
the recording of this time:— 

Before leaving his regular duties on behalf 
of the Company, a committeeman or chief 
steward shall notify his foreman of the reason 
for his proposed absence and its probable dura- 
tion; and will report back to the foreman when 
he returns in order that the foreman may 
record the time spent by the committeeman 
or chief steward on union business, and charge 
ee time to the administration of this agree- 
men 


Agreements for six of the ten plants pro- 
vide that representatives of the union, other 
than employees, may take part in negotia- 
tions or in grievance procedure. 


Foundry Products 


Agreements are on file for 67 foundries 
affecting 12,049 workers. Of these, 58 foundries 
and 8,758 workers are under agreements in 
which the workers are represented by unions 
affiliated with central organizations. Of these 
union agreements, most of the plants and of 
the workers affected are under the agreements 
of the International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union and the United Steel Workers 
of America. Several other unions are parties to 
agreements for one to five plants in this 
industry. In six foundries covering 264 work- 
ers, the employers agree that they will not 
bargain with any other union during the life 
of the agreement. 

In four plants, with 505 workers, the union 
is recognized as the bargaining agency for 
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its own members only, while in most of the 
other agreements the union is the agency for 
all employees eligible, foremen and a few 
other classes usually being excluded. 


Shop or plant committees, the majority of 
which are stated to be connected with the 
union, are recognized in 21 foundries, affect- 
ing 2,917 workers. Two of these same plants 
have separate union negotiating committees. 
Union committees are recognized in five 
plants, in four of which there is a separate 
union grievance committee. Union negotia- 
ting committees are recognized in a total of 
12 plants and grievance committees in 25 
plants. 


Shop stewards are recognized in 12 plants, 
affecting 2,838 workers, all but one connected 
with the union. 

Provision is made in 14 plants by which 
committee members receive their regular wage 
rates for time required on this work; similar 
provision is made in five plants for shop 
stewards. 


Outside representatives of the union may 
take part in negotiations with the Company 
or in grievance procedure under the terms 
of agreements for 35 plants, affecting 5,148 
workers. 


Hardware and Tools 


Of the 21 plants and 2,160 workers affected 
by agreements in this industry, just over 
half (12 plants with 1,165 workers) have 
agreements with unions affiliated with central 
organizations. The two unions holding most 
of the union agreements are the International 
Association of Machinists and the United 
Steel Workers of America. 


In 13 agreements affecting 1,457 workers, the 
union is the bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees eligible, while in two agreements with 
209 workers, the union is the bargaining agency 
for its own members only. Foremen and 
certain other classes of employees are excluded 
from the provisions of the agreements in the 
majority of the plants. 

Plant committees are recognized in 11 of 
the agreements, union grievance committees 
in eight and a union negotiating committee in 
one plant. Shop stewards are provided for in 
agreements for four plants. In nearly all cases 
where committees and shop stewards are 
mentioned there are special clauses directing 
that such officials receive their regular wage 
rates for the time required for these duties. 

Seven agreements, with 639 workers affected, 
give the union the right to have their outside 
representatives participate in negotiations or 
grievance procedure. 
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Primary Iron Products 


Nine plants engaged in the production of 
primary iron products, with 15,642 workers 
affected, are covered by collective agreements. 
The workers in all except one of these plants 
are represented by unions affiliated with in- 
ternational or national unions, the United 
Steel Workers of America holding the majority 
of the agreements which cover by far the 
greater number of workers affected. 

The union is recognized as the bargaining 
agency only for its own members, in two agree- 
ments affecting 4,020 workers. In most of 
the others the union is stated to be the agency 
for all employees eligible. The employers 
recognize union plant committees in three 
plants, a union committee in one plant, 
grievance committees in four plants. 

Shop stewards are not provided for. In one 
agreement, however, the grievance committee 
may appoint department representatives. 

The Committee may appoint one or more 
representatives from each department of the 
plant but not more than one representative 
for each fifty employees covered by this 
agreement in a department. Two or more 
small departments may be grouped together 
and have the same representative. If any... 
employee have a complaint his representative 
will, at the employee’s request, accompany 
him to discuss the complaint with his fore- 
man in an endeavour to reach a settlement 
without referring it to the Grievance Com- 
mittee. 

In agreements for two plants reference is 
made to Committee members being paid for 
the time required during working hours for 
such work. Provision is made for calling in 
outside representatives of the union for ne- 
gotiations or grievance procedure in agree- 
ments for three plants. 


_ Sheet Metal Products 


There are agreements for 16 plants, affecting. 
5,408 workers in this industry, of which 14 
plants and 4,907 workers are under agreements 
in which the workers are represented by unions 
affiliated with central organizations. The union 
holding the largest number of agreements and 
covering the largest .number of workers 
affected is the United Steel Workers of Ame- 
rica. In one plant the employer agrees not to 
bargain with any other union during the life 
of the agreement. In one plant the union 
is recognized as the bargaining agency only 
for its own members, while in ten plants the 
union is stated to be the agent for all em- 
ployees eligible. Foremen and certain other 
specified classes of employees are usually 
excluded. 

Plant committees are recognized in two 
plants, union committees in five, union ne- 
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gotiating committees in two, and union grie- 
vance committees in eight. Union shop 
stewards are recognized in six agreements. 
Definite assurance that committeemen and 
shop stewards be paid for the time required 
for this work is given in several agreements. 
In nearly all of the plants, the union is per- 
mitted to call in its outside representatives for 
purposes of bargaining and for the settlement 
of disputes. 
Shipbuilding 


Thirty-eight shipyards are covered by agree- 
ments affecting 57,461 workers, all of whom 
are represented by unions affiliated with inter- 
national or national unions. The shipbuilding 
industry is unlike the other groups in the iron 
and steel industry where, usually, one union 
signs an agreement with an employer covering 
all employees. In most of the shipyards a 
number of unions are involved, each repre- 
senting its own trade or occupational group. 
In some cases all the unions concerned jointly 
sign a single agreement with one employer. 
In other cases (notably in shipyards in British 
Columbia) each union signs a separate agree- 
ment with the employer. 

Among the American Federation of Fins sons 
and Trades and Labour Congress unions having 
agreements in this industry are: the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers of America; the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, and others. Among the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour unions are: the Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada; the 
Amalgamated Building Workers; the Dock and 
Shipyard Workers Union and others. Some 
shipyards, which have a number of agree- 
ments with separate trades or occupational 
groups, have signed with Canadian Congress 
of Labour unions for certain groups of em- 
ployees and with Trades and Labour Congress 
unions for certain other groups. 

Not all shipyards have agreements with a 
number of unions. In a few, all employees of 
the shipyards are represented by one union, 
such as the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipyard Workers (a C.C.L. Union), the Boiler- 


makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of 
Canada, the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders and 


Helpers of America and others. 

In two shipyards the union is recognized as 
long as it represents the majority of em- 
ployees. 

In seven shipyards the employer agrees not 
to bargain with any other unions. In one 
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shipyard this applies for the duration of the 
agreement. In one other shipyard the employer 
reserves the right to negotiate with other 
unions during the 60 days prior to the 
termination date of the agreement. In the 
other five shipyards the employer makes this 
undertaking only until such time as another 
union proves that it holds the majority of 
the employees. 

The Cé6mpany agrees that during the life 
of this agreement it will not recognize any 
bargaining agency Othe tan, ste cdsiuen ears 
(the union party to the agreement) unless 
and until some other organizations demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the Department 
of Labour of Canada that it represents the 
majority of employees involved. 


In most of the agreements the union (or 
unions) is recognized as the bargaining agency 
for all employees eligible. An exception to this 
is found in the agreement for one shipyard. 

The Company recognizes the signatory 
unions as the collective bargaining agency 
for those employees of the Company who are 
at the date hereof or who from time to time 
hereafter shall become members of the unions 
and for all other employees of the Company 
who may from time to time desire to be 
represented by the unions for such purposes. 


In eight shipyards foremen are specifically 
excluded from the terms of the agreement. 
In agreements for a few shipyards, where a 
number of unions have agreements, the ques- 
tion of jurisdictional disputes is covered. 
All jurisdictional disputes to be settled 


through the regular channels of the........ 
Metal. Trades Council. 


The recognition of a shop committee forms 
part of agreements for seven shipyards, in 
most of which the connection of this com- 
mittee with the union is not indicated. In 
three other shipyards there is a union com- 
mittee, in one a union negotiating committee. 
In 13 shipyards there are grievance com- 
mittees, in nearly all cases appointed by the 
unions. In only two agreements is there a 
special provision guaranteeing that committee 
members be paid at their regular wage rates 
for the time required during working hours 
for committee work. 

Shop stewards are recognized in agreements 
for ten shipyards, in three of which the 
stewards are definitely stated to be union 
stewards, 

In agreements for 13 shipyards, the union 
reserves the right to call in outside officers or 
representatives to bargain with the Company. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Eleven plants and 3,694 workers are covered 
by agreements, of which eight plants and 1,510 
workers are under agreements in which the 
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workers are represented by unions affiliated 
with international unions: the United Steel 
Workers of America, the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers and the International 
Association of Machinists. 

One agreement has a clause in which the 
employer undertakes that he will not bargain 
with any other union during the life of the 
agreement. ‘ 

In the majority of the agreements, the union 
or workers’ organization represents all em- 
ployees eligible, while in three agreements the 
union represents its own members only. Fore- 
men and certain other classes of employees 
are excluded from the terms of the agreement 
in the majority of the plants. 

Union shop committees are recognized in 
three agreements, a union committee in one, 
a union negotiating committee in two and 
grievance committees in six plants, of which 
four are definitely union grievance committees. 
In six plants, covering the majority of workers 
under agreement, provision is made for com- 
mittee members being paid for the time re- 
quired for such committee work during work- 
ing hours. 

In five plants, covering 1,196 workers, the 
union may call its representatives to take part 
in negotiations with the Company or grievance 
procedure. 


Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products 


In this subdivision are grouped a variety of 
products, such as automobile repair (garages), 
blacksmithing, firearms and guns, rolling stock, 
shells and bombs, tanks and universal carriers, 
structural steel, etc., in each of which only a 
small number of agreements are in effect, and 
these have been considered together for the 
purposes of this study. The total number of 
establishments under agreement is 27, affecting 
28,513 workers. Of these, 23 establishments 
and -28,040 workers are under agreements in 
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which the workers are represented by unions 
affiliated with international or national unions. 
The unions concerned include the United 
Steel Workers of America, the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers, the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Metal Trades Councils affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour, and 
others. 

In two agreements the union or workers’ 
organization is recognized only as long as it 
continues to represent the majority of the 
employees. In three agreements the em- 
ployers agree not to bargain with any other 
workers’ organization for the duration of the 
agreement. 

The union party to the agreement is re- 
cognized as the bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees eligible, in 21 of the establishments, 
and for the members of the union only, in 
one establishment. Foremen, and usually 
certain other classes of employees, are excluded 
from the terms of the agreement in about half 
of the agreements in this group. 

Shop committees, all but one of which are 
definitely union shop committees, are re- 
cognized in seven establishments. 

A union committee is recognized in seven 
establishments, a union negotiating committee 
in four plants, grievance committees in eleven 
establishments, all but one of which is a union 
grievance committee. 

Union shop stewards are recognized in seven 
establishments. 

The guarantee that committee members be 
paid for the time required for their committee 
work is part of seven agreements, and similar 
provisions for shop stewards are made in six 
agreements. 

By the terms of 16 agreements, covering 
24,789 workers, the union has the right to call 
in its outside representatives for negotiations 
with the Company or in grievance procedure. 


Agreements with No Requirements as to Union Membership, Maintenance 
of Membership, Union Shop and Closed Shop Agreements, The Check-off 
and Preference to Union Members * 


The great majority of establishments under 
agreement in the Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turing Industry operate under agreements 
with no requirements as to union membership. 
This fact is determined in most cases by the 
absence of any provision for greater union 
security, ie., maintenance of membership, 
union shop or closed shop conditions. How- 
ever, for 34 plants, covering 26,703 workers, 
it is specifically stated ‘that employees are 
free to join or to refrain from joining any 
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union, and for 21 other plants, covering 8,146 
workers, employees are free to join or refrain 
from joining the union party to the agree- 
ment. In 17 plants, affecting 5,053 workers, 
the employer undertakes to encourage union 
membership and 'to co-operate with the union 
to this end, although there is no obligation 
on employees to belong to the union. 

In most of the agreements with no require- 
ments as to union membership, as well as in 
the agreements providing for greater degrees 
of union security, 'the employer agrees that 
there shall be no discrimination or coercion 
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against any employees because of their union 
membership or union activities. Clauses with 
this provision are part of agreements for 
250 establishments, covering 206,147 workers. 
Similarly in agreements for 152  establish- 
ments, covering 116,110 workers, the unions 
agree that no coercion or intimidation 
will be exercised by them or any of their 
members against any employee because of 
his non-membership in the union. 
Maintenance of union membership pro- 
visions, in which there is no requirement 
that any employees join the union, are found 
in agreements for 36 plants, covering 11,132 
workers. Under these clauses employees who 
were union members at the time the agree- 
ment was made or who later join the union 
are obliged, as a condition of continued 
employment, to maintain their membership. 
In two of these plants, affecting 152 employees, 
those who were members at the time the 
agreement was made were given a short period 


during which they might withdraw from 
membership if they so wished. 

Union shop_ provisions under’ which 
employees are required to become union 


members, as a condition of employment, are 
found in agreements for 34 plants, affecting 
5,204 workers. Of these, the agreements for 
25 plants, affecting 3,818 workers, require all 
employees, both present and those to be 
employed later, to become union members; 
while in agreements for 10 plants, affecting 
1,386 workers, employees who were not union 
members at the time the agreement was made 
are exempt from the requirement of joining 
the union. In addition to the requirement 
that employees join the union, agreements 
for 29 plants affecting 3,326 workers with 
these union shop provisions definitely state 
that employees required to be union mem- 
bers must maintain their membership in good 
standing. In the six other agreements (1,878 
workers), there is no mention of maintenance 
of membership. ; 

Closed shop provisions, under which only 
union members may be employed, are found 
in agreements for eight plants, affecting 275 
workers. In most of these the employer is 
only bound by this restriction if union mem- 
bers are available for employment. 

To ensure that workers who are qualified 
will not be refused membership by a union, 
a few agreements provide that the union will 
accept such employees as members. The 
qualifications for membership are occasionally 
set forth in an agreement. In one agreement 
the maximum initiation fee for joining the 
union is stated. 

The check-off, by which the employer agrees 
to deduct union dues and assessments from 
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the wages of all or certain employees and to 
turn these over to the union officers, 1s 
provided in agreements for 60 establishments, 
affecting 42,451 workers. This applies to all 
the employees in four union shop or closed 
shop establishments, covering 363 workers; to 
all union members employed in seven other 
establishments affecting 708 workers. The 
more usual method is the check-off only for 
those employees who sign an authorization for 
such deduction, and this provision is found in 
agreements for 49 establishments whose agree- 
ments affect 41,380 workers. In some of 
these, this authorization is effective for the 
duration of the agreement, while in the others 
it is effective until withdrawn by the employee 
concerned. ‘The check-off may be for all 
union dues and assessments, for regular dues 
only, or for an amount specified in the agree- 
ment to be deducted regularly. 

Preference to union members in hiring is 
provided in agreements for 15 establishments 
affecting 28,908 workers. One of these estab- 
lishments with 243 workers has a union shop 
agreement, but in all other cases although 
the employer when hiring new employees is 
to give preference to union members, there 
is no obligation on any employees to join 
the union. In agreements for 159 establish- 
ments, affecting 110,388 workers, the employer 
expressly retains the right to hire any workers 
he chooses. 

Preference to union officers, committeemen 
and stewards for continued employment when 
lay-offs are being made is provided in agree- 
ments for 63 plants, affecting 71,279 workers. 
Plant committeemen are to be given prefer- 
ence to work on day work under the terms 
of seven agreements, affecting 13,325 workers. 
Provision is found in one agreement that 
union members be given preference when 
promotions are being made. 


Aircraft and Aircraft Parts 


In this industry, there is an agreement for 
one plant affecting 2,161 workers, stipulating 
maintenance of union membership with no 
obligation on employees to join the union and 
an agreement for one other plant, with 1,006 
workers, providing for union shop conditions. 
Agreements for all other plants in this 
industry have no requirements as to union 
membership. 

A clause by which the Company agrees 
to exercise no discrimination against any 
employee because of his union membership 
or activities is part of agreements for 23 
plants, affecting 64,657 workers. 

No employee shall be discriminated against 
or jeopardized in seniority standing or suffer 
any loss of employment because of membership 
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or activity in the union, so long as he refrains 
from carrying on such activities during working 
hours. 


The right of workers to refrain from joining 
the union or taking part in any of its activities 
is guaranteed in a similar undertaking on the 
part of the union, under the terms of agree- 
ments for 15 plants, covering 33,638 workers. 


No member or employee of the local lodge 
shall exercise intimidation or undue pressure 
to persuade any employee of the Company to 
become a member of the local lodge or to 
participate in any of its activities. Should 
proof be established of such intimidation or 
undue pressure, the person exercising same, if 
an employee of the Company, shall be liable 
to discharge. 


There are arrangements for the check-off of 
union dues in agreements for six plants, 
affecting 26,976 workers, in all of which the 
special authorization of each individual desir- 
ing it is required. In two of these it is 
specified that the check-off is for regular dues 
only. In one plant this authorization is for 
the duration of the agreement. 


The Company agrees to deduct monthly, dues 
from the pay cheques of all employees who are 
members of the union, upon receiving instruc- 
tions so to do from the individual employee. 
Such authorization once given, shall not be 
eaneelled for the duration of the agreement. 

All such deductions shall be made during a 
pay-week prior to the week ending the twenty- 
fifth (25th) day of that particular month. 

Deductions of initiation fees of those who 
are now members of the union, may be made 
within 30 days from the date hereof. 

Deductions of initiation fees of new employees, 
who are members of the union, shall be made 
from the first pay of each employee. The 
Company will promptly notify such employees 
of these conditions. 

All sums deducted shall be remitted to ‘the 
designated officer of the union not later than 
the twenty-fifth (25th) day of the calendar 
month in which deductions are made. 

The Company and the union shall work out 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement by which 
the Company will furnish the designated officer 
of the union, a record of those for whom 
deductions have been made, monthly, together 
with the amount of such deductions. 


In other plants with check-off arrangements, 
the authorization may be withdrawn at any 
time by the employee concerned. 

These deductions shall continue until these 
instructions are cancelled in writing by the 
employee concerned. 

Any employee wishing to cancel his/her in- 
structions for the deduction for union dues shall 
give notice, in writing, stating his/her desire 
for deductions to stop. Such’ notice of can- 
cellation must be delivered. on or before the 
last pay-day of the month preceding the month 
in which the cancellation is to become effective. 

Instructions and cancellation, as described in 
the foregoing, shall be made out by ithe 
employee on printed forms furnished by the 
Company, and delivered to the personnel office 
of the Company; the personnel office shall in- 
form the chairman of the shop committee of 
all instructions and cancellations within seven 
(7) days of receipt thereof. 
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No preference is granted to union members 
in hiring, and in 11 plants covering 25,525 
workers, the employers expressly retain exclu- 
sive rights to hire employees they wish. 

When lay-offs are being made, preference 
for continued employment is assured for union 
officers, committeemen and/or stewards in 
agreements for 10 plants which cover 36,417 
workers. Plant committeemen are given pref- 
erence for day work in three plants. 

Automobiles and Automobile Parts 

One plant with 75 employees affected has 
a maintenance of membership clause, two 
plants affecting 219 workers have union shop 
provisions, but agreements for all other plants 
have no requirements as to union member- 
ship. In 15 plants, affecting 15,852 workers, 
employees are explicitly given the privilege of 
joining or not joining any union. 

Employees of the Company are free to join 
any union or association of their choice, and 
are equally free not to join any union or 
association. 

In two other plants, affecting 625 workers 
this privilege applies to the union party to 
the agreement rather than to any union. 

Employees of the Company are free to join 
the union and are equally free to decide not 
to join the union. 

In almost all agreements, both the employer 
and the union agree not to discriminate or 
use coercion against any employee because of 
his union membership or activities or his 
non-membership in the union. 

There is one agreement for maintenance 
of membership without any obligation on 
employees to join the union, and two agree- 
ments for union shop conditions applying to 
new employees only. One of these two union . 
shop agreements includes a maintenance of 
membership clause as well. 

As a condition of employment, all employees 
covered by this agreement who are at this time 
members of the union shall remain members in 
good standing, and all new employees hired 
after the date hereof shall become and remain 
members in good standing with the union not 
later than thirty (30) days from hiring date. 

The other union shop agreement (also 
applying to new employees only) does not. 
mention maintenance of membership. 


Company agrees that all employees 
engaged after the date of this agreement shall 
become members of the union immediately upon 
completing one month’s service with the Com- 
pany, but nothing herein contained shall be 
taken to mean that present employees who are 
not now members of the union shall be com- 
pelled ito become members of the union. 


One agreement limits the initiation fees. 

The union agrees that the dues payable by 
any member shall not exceed the sum of one 
dollar ($1.00) in any one month nor shall any 
initiation fee be charged to or be payable by 
any member or prospective member of the 
union in excess of the sum of ($3.00). 
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The check-off is not provided in any agree- 
ment in this industry, although it is reported 
that it is used in one plant for employees who 
so authorize it. 

There is no preferential hiring provided in 
any of the agreements, and in almost all 
agreements the employer retains the exclusive 
right to hire as he wishes. 

Preference for continued employment for 
union officers, committeemen or stewards when 
lay-offs are being made is provided in agree- 
ments for 16 plants affecting 8,873 workers. 

It is agreed that members of the plant com- 
mittee and stewards of the union shall be 
accorded a preferred seniority status, insofar as 
layoffs are ‘concerned, subject to provisions 
hereinafter stated. 

The right to designate who shall have such 
preferred seniority status shall be vested in the 
union, provided that the list at all times shall 
include only employees in office. Whenever the 
union desires to substitute another person hav- 
ing preferred seniority, it shall notify the Com- 
pany in writing, and thereafter the person whose 
preferred seniority has ceased, shall resume his 
regular seniority. In no case shall the Company 
be under obligation to assign work because of 
preferred seniority status, to a person who is 
not capable of doing the work available. 


Boilers, Engines, Machinery* 


Thirteen shops, affecting 1,101 workers, have 
agreements with maintenance of membership 
clauses; nine shops, affecting 504 workers, have 
union shop provisions, and five shops, affecting 
175 workers have a closed shop agreement. 
All other agreements in this mdustry have 
no requirements as to union membership. 
In agreements for 17 plants, affecting 4,013 
employees, it is definitely stated that em- 
ployees are free to Join or refrain from joining 
the union party to the agreement, or, in some 
cases, any union. In agreements affecting the 
majority of the workers under agreement both 
the employers and the union agree that they 
will not discriminate nor use coercion against 
any employee because of his union member- 
ship, union activities or his non-membership. 
Under five agreements, affecting 350 workers, 
where there are maintenance of membership 
clauses with no obligation on the employees 
to join the union, the employers agree to en- 
courage union membership. 

The Company agrees to recommend to all em- 


ployees that they join one of the aforementioned 
unions. 


Maintenance of membership clauses in- 
volving no obligation on employees to join 
the union are included in agreements for 13 
plants, affecting 1,101 workers. For all but 
one of these plants all workers who were union 





*Farm machinery is in a separate group noted 


below. 
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members at the time the agreement was made, 
as well as any who join later, are obliged to 
maintain their membership. 

The Company agrees that any person employed 
who at the date of this agreement was a member 
of the union in good standing, or who has be- 
come a member of the union since that date 
shall, as a condition of continued employment, 
maintain membership in good standing; and any 
employee who hereafter during the life of this 
agreement becomes a member or is reinstated 
as a member of the union shall asa condition of | 
continued employment maintain membership in 
good standing. 

An exception among the agreements with the 
maintenance of membership provision is one 
which provides an ‘“‘escape period”, that is a 
short period after the signing of the agree- 
ment during which union members may with- 
draw their membership. 

Every present employee who is a member of 
the union shall be given a period of fifteen days 
from the date upon which the agreement is 
posted as hereinafter provided, within which to 
elect in writing to be filed with the Company, 
and the union committee, either to remain a 
union member, or to withdraw from the union. 
If he elects to retain his membership in the 
union then the continuance of his membership 
during the life of the agreement shall be a con- 
dition precedent to his retaining his employment 
with the Company. 

The following qualification added to a 
maintenance of membership clause, is found in 
one agreement: 

TES AOL provided however that at any 
time any group of two or more employees who 
are members of the union may resign from the 
union without thereby prejudicing their employ- 
ment with the Company, when such resignations 
would reduce the number of union employees to 
fifty per cent or less of the total number of 
employees eligible for union membership. 


Union shop conditions are provided by agree- 
ments for nine plants affecting 504 workers. 
Of these, three agreements stipulate that only 
new employees are obligated to join the union, 
while the others include present as well as 
new employees. 

Closed shop conditions are laid down as part 
of the agreements for five shops, affecting 
175 workers. 

The (Company agrees to employ only members 
in.good standing of they... 98. passes The local 
union will at all times assist the Company to 
secure competent mechanics. 

The check-off is used under the terms of 
agreements for 14 plants affecting 3,295 
workers. In all but one plant it applies to 
those employees who sign an authorization, 
and in most cases this authorization is in effect 
for the duration of the agreement, although 
in three plants the employees may withdraw 
such authorization at any time. In one small 
plant the check-off is to apply to all union 
members if the majority vote for it. In five 
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plants the check-off is for regular dues only, 
and in four plants it is not to exceed a 
specified amount in any one period. 

Preferential hiring is assured union members 
in agreements for two plants, affecting 327 
workers. 

ANE COMP ADY 0s: 6 eras 5 agrees that when hiring 
new employees, preference shall be given, firstly, 
to union members, if available, and secondly to 
residents of the immediate vicinity. The foreman 
of the department concerned will decide the 
qualifications of men of ability when hiring new 
employees. 

In about half of the agreements it is defi- 
nitely stated that the employer has exclusive 
rights as to hiring. 

In agreements for 14 plants, affecting 3,955 
workers, union officers, committeemen and/or 
stewards are to be given preference over other 
employees in case of lay-offs. In one plant, 
committeemen have preference over other em- 
ployees for day work. 


Farm Equipment 


All agreements in this subdivision have no 
requirements as to union membership. In 
one, there is a special clause guaranteeing to 
employees the right ‘to join or refrain from 
joining the union party to the agreement. 
Eight of the ten plants are covered by agree- 
ments in which the employer gives assurance 
that employees will not be discriminated 
against because of their union membership or 
activities. In three plants the union gives a 
similar undertaking in regard to employees 
who are not union members. 

None of the agreements provides for the 
check-off, nor for preferential hiring, and in 
eight plants the employer definitely retains all 
rights as to hiring. In five plants covering 
8,606 workers, preference is to be given to 
union officers, committeemen and/or stewards 
when lay-offs are being made. 

Committeemen are also given preference for 
day work, under agreements for three plants. 

The Company will give preference of choice 
of shifts to the members of the union’s execu- 
tive board not to exceed ten in number and 
to plant committeemen. In cases of necessity 
or emergency such employees may be tempor- 
arily transferred to any shift with the consent 
of the plant committee which is not to be 


unreasonably withheld. 
® 


Foundry Products 


Of the 67 plants and 12,049 workers covered 
by agreements in this industry, 11 plants with 
1,095 workers are under agreements for main- 
tenance of union membership, six plants with 
957 workers under union shop agreements and 
one plant with 40 workers under a closed 
shop agreement. All other agreements have 
no requirements as to union membership. 
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In one foundry with 48 workers, employees 
are definitely stated 'to be free to join or 
to refrain from joining any union, while in 
three other plants with 581 workers this 
privilege is stated to concern the union party 
to the agreement. A provision whereby 
the employer agrees not to discriminate 
against employees because of union member- 
ship or activities is found in agreements for 
48 plants affecting 6,600 workers. A similar 
provision whereby the union agrees not to 
coerce employees into membership is found 
in agreements for 28 plants, affecting 4,389 
workers. In eight agreements covering 898 
workers, the employer agrees to encourage 
employees to join the union. 

None of the agreements for 11 foundries 
with maintenance of membership clauses has 
provision for an “escape period” during which 
union members may withdraw from member- 
ship. 

Of the agreements for six foundries pro- 
viding for union shop, one obliges only the 
new employees to join the union. The other 
five provide that all present and new em- 
ployees must join the union and maintain 
their employment. - 

The Company .. . agrees that all moulders, 
coremakers and other foundry workers in the 
employ of the Company shall be required to 
become members of and maintain membership 
in the said union as a condition of their 
employment. 

One foundry has a closed shop agreement. 


Only members of this organization will be 
employed, and in the event of the union being 
unable to supply men, no man who is unfair 
to this organization will be employed. 


The check-off is included in agreements for 
14 plants, with 2,572 workers affected. In 
two foundries the check-off is automatic, that 
is it apples to all employees covered by the 
agreement. 

In two other plants, it applies to all union 
members. 


The Company shall deduct monthly from the 
wages of each member of the union the sum 
of one dollar ($1.00) being the monthly union 
membership dues and shall forthwith pay the 
aggregate sum thus collected to the treasurer 
of the union without any deductions therefrom 
whatsoever. The union shall from time to time 
certify to the Company its membership in good 
standing liable to payment of the aforesaid 


‘union dues and deductions shall be made with 


respect to each member of the union thus 
certified as a member thereof. The aforesaid 
certification shall be adequate and_ sufficient 
warrant and authority for the Company to 
deduct monthly as aforesaid, the said union 
dues. Provided, however, that the Company 
shall, on receipt of notification in writing 
signed by a member of the union, declaring 
that he is no longer a member thereof and 
requesting that the aforesaid monthly deduc- 
tion for dues be discontinued, forthwith after 
the expiration of thirty (30) days cease to 
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effect such deduction and shall remove the name 
of such member from the membership list 
certified as aforesaid. The Company shall, 
within forty-eight (48) hours of receipt of such 
notice, advise the secretary of the union in 
writing... 

In ten plants the check-off is for those 
employees who sign an authorization for it, 
in eight of which, once authorized it con- 
tinues for that employee for the duration of 
the agreement, while in the other two the 
employee may withdraw his authorization at 
any time. In 13 plants the check-off is 
limited to unicn dues or 'to a specified amount 
~ per month. 

Preferential hiring is provided in agreements 
for two foundries, affecting 561 workers, in 
both of which the employer undertakes to 
apply to the union when seeking new 
employees, although there is no obligation on 
any employee to join the union. In agree- 
ments for 27 foundries the employer is 
definitely stated to have exclusive rights as 
to hiring. 

When lay-offs are being made, preference 
for continued employment is granted to union 
officers, committeemen and/or stewards, in 
five foundries. 

Preference to union members in promotions 
is provided in the agreement for one foundry. 

It is understood and agreed that where 
vacancies occur for leading hands, charge 
hands, foreman or assistant foreman, or other 
employees exercising supervisory duties, that 
preference will be given members of the union 
providing they possess necessary qualifications, 
in the judgment of the management. 


Hardware and Tools 


In this group, one agreement has a main- 
tenance of membership provision, two have 


union shop provisions, one a closed shop 
provision, affecting in all four only 248 
workers. All other -agreements have no 


requirements as to union membership. Under 
three of the agreements employees are specifi- 
cally given ithe right to join or refrain from 
joining the union party ito the agreement in 
one case and any unions in the other two. 
The “no discrimination” clause guaranteeing 
employees freedom ‘to be or not to be union 
members or to join in union activities is in- 
cluded in 15 agreements in so far as the 
employers’ undertaking is concerned and in 
seven agreements in so far as the unions 
undertaking is concerned. 

The agreement for maintenance of member- 
ship gives employees who were union members 
at. the ‘time the agreement was made an 
“escape period” in which they might withdraw 
from membership. 

Both of the union shop agreements oblige 
both present and new employees to become 
unicn members but only one of them states 
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explicitly that they must all maintain this 
membership. 

The closed shop agreement is one in which 
the workers are represented by an organiza- 
‘tion without any outside affiliations. 

The Company agrees to employ only those 
who are, or are willing to become a member 
of this organization—conscientious objectors 
excepted. 

The check-off is provided in agreements for 
six plants, affecting 403 workers. In the case 
of two plants it automatically applies to all 
employees. 

The Company agrees to deduct from the earn- 
ings of all employees covered by this agreement 
the sum of one dollar ($1.00) per month for 
union dues and: forward total amount deducted 
to the acting secretary of the union. 

In one other plant it applies to all union 
members, while in the remaining plants it 
apphes only to those employees who sign an 
authorization. This authorization is effective 
for. the duration of the agreement in one 
plant, and until withdrawn by the employees 
in the other two plants. In two plants the 
check-off is for regular union dues only, while 
in the four others the amount to be deducted 
is specified. 

There is no preferential hiring, but agree- 
ments for two plants grant preference to union 
officers, committeemen and/or stewards for 
continued employment in case of lay-offs. 
The employer retains exclusive rights as to 
hiring, in agreements for 12 plants. 


Primary Iron Products 


All agreements on file for this subdivision 
have no requirements as to union member- 
ship. Of the nine plants under agreement, 
employers at eight plants agree not to dis- 
criminate against employees because of their 
union membership or activities, and in seven 
of these ‘the union makes a similar promise 
with regard to any employee’s non-member- 
ship. 

The check-off is provided in agreements for 
three plants, affecting 5,234 workers. In all 
three it is applicable only to employees who 
sign an authorization, which in all cases 
may be withdrawn by the employee at any 
time. 

There is no preferential hiring or prefer- 
ence to union officers in lay-offs provided in 
any of the agreements for this industry, and 
in five plants the Company expressly retains 
exclusive rights to hire the workers it wishes. 


Sheet Metal Products 
In agreements for four plants, affecting 2,804 
workers, maintenance of union membership is 


provided, and in one plant with 78 workers 
there are union shop conditions. All other 
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agreements in this subdivision have no require- 
ments as to union membership. One agree- 
ment definitely states that employees are free 
to join or refrain from joining any union, 
while in two others ithis right applies to the 
union which is a party to the agreement. In 
every agreement, the employer promises not 
to discriminate against any employee because 
of his union membership or activities, and in 
nine of these the union makes a similar 
promise with regard to any employee’s non- 
membership in ithe union. 

In the maintenance of membership clauses 
there is no “escape period” during which 
employees may withdraw their membership. 
The one union shop agreement in this group: 
applies to all employees present and , new, 
all of whom must become and remain union 
members. 

The check-off is provided in agreements for 
six plants, affecting 3,073 workers. In one of 
these the check-off is applied to all union 
members; in four plants it apples to those 
employees who sign authorization which is 
effective for the duration of the agreement, 
while in one other plant it is also effective 
only by authorization, but in this case the 
employee may withdraw his authorization. The 
check-off is restricted to regular union dues 
only for two plants, and to a certain specified 
amount per week in four other plants. 

There is no preferential hiring mentioned 
in any of the agreements, and in eleven plants 
the employer definitely retains exclusive rights 
as to hiring. 

The union acknowledges that it is the func- 
tion of the Company to hire, promote, demote, 
transfer and suspend employees, subject to the 
terms of this agreement. 

In case of lay-offs, preference as to con- 
tinued employment is guaranteed to union 
officers, committeemen and/or stewards, in 
agreements for three plants, affecting 1,245 
workers. 


Shipbuilding 


Maintenance of membership clauses are 
found in agreements for three shipyards in- 
_ volving 3,399 workers. Union shop agree- 
ments are in effect in nine small shipyards, 
affecting 2,191 employees. Agreements for all 
other shipyards have no requirements as to 
union membership. 

In agreements for 23 shipyards, affecting 
50,072 workers the employers agree not to 
discriminate against any employees because of 
their membership or activities in the union, 
and in seven shipyards the union makes a 
similar undertaking in ‘case of any employees’ 
non-membership in the union. In two ship- 
yards the employers agree to actively encour- 
age employees to become union members. 
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In those agreements which have mainten- 
ance of membership clauses there is no 
“escape period” in which employees already 
members have an opportunity to withdraw 
from the union. 

In the union shop agreements, this pro- 
vision applies in two agreements only to new 
employees, and there is no mention of main- 
tenance of this membership; and the others 
apply to both present and new employees, in 
all of which membership must be maintained. 

Two of the agreements protect employees 
who wish to join the union from any undue 
hardship. 

No employee shall be subjected to any penal- 
ties against his application for membership or 
reinstatement except as may be provided for in 
the constitution and by-laws of the union. 

The check-off is provided in agreements in 
five of the smaller shipyards, involving only 
561 workers. In all cases the authorization 
of the employees concerned is required, and 
in one of these shipyards the employees are 
privileged to withdraw their authorization at 
any time. In one shipyard the amount of the 
check-off is specified. 

Preferential hiring is provided in agreements 
for some or all the trades in nine shipyards. 
In some of these, the shipyards have agree- 
ments with each trade separately and the 
clauses with regard to preferential hiring are 
different for different trades in the same ship- 
yard. In agreements for some of the trades 
in three shipyards, the employer apparently 
is to hire new employees through ‘the union. 

Members of this organization will be given 
employment preference, and in the event of the 
union being unable to supply men, the employer 
is free to hire whom he sees fit at the same 
scale of wages as set forth in this agreement. 

Preference in hiring to union members 
without any mention of new employees being 
hired directly through the union is provided 
for in agreements for some of the trades in 
seven shipyards and for all trades in an 
additional shipyard. 

There is no mention in any of the ship- 
yard agreements of any preference to union 
officials in case of lay-offs. 


Wire and Wire Products 


One plant in this group, affecting 120 
workers, is under a union shop agreement 
in so far as new employees are concerned,, 
and in this plant all employees who are 
members and all new employees must main- 
tain their membership. All other agreements 
have no requirements as to union membership. 
Three plants are under agreements in which 
ithe employees are guaranteed tthe right to join 
or refrain from joining any union. Under 
agreements for ‘ten plants, affecting 3,574 
workers, employers affirm that they will 
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exercise no discrimination against employees 
because of their union membership or activi- 
ties, while for seven plants, with 1,815 workers, 
the union gives this same promise in regard 
to employees who are not union members. 
For one plant the employer binds itself to 
encourage employees to become union 
members. 

There are no check-off arrangements in any 
of the agreements, ner any mention of pref- 
erential hiring. In five of the agreements the 
employer definitely retains exclusive rights as 
to hiring. In two plants, affecting 334 workers, 
union officers, committeemen and/or stewards 
have preference as to continued employment 
when lay-offs are being made. 


Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products 


A maintenance of membership clause is part * 


of two agreements, affecting 873 workers; 
three other plants, affecting 38 employees have 
union shop agreements, of which one refers 
to new employees only. One shop with 27 
employees has a closed shop agreement. All 
other agreements have no requirements as to 
union membership. In one large plant, 
employees are free to join or refrain from 
joining any union; while in another plant 
this privilege applies to the union party to 
the agreement. Under agreements for 24 
plants, affecting 22,378 workers, the employer 
agrees that workers will not be discriminated 
against because of ‘their membership or activi- 
ties in the union. In 17 plants, affecting 17,923 
workers, the union gives ithe same undertaking 
concerning employees who are not union 
members. 

In the two agreements with maintenance 
of membership provisions there are no “escape 
periods” for employees who were members at 
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the time the agreements were made. Of the 
three union shop agreements, one, covering 11 
employees, obliges only new employees to 
join, while the other two, together affecting 
27 employees, require all employees, present 
and new, to be union members and to main- 
tain their membership. The one closed shop 
agreement, affecting 27 employees, binds the 
employer to employ only union members if 
they are available and all employees must be 
union members. 

One agreement provides that the union 
accept any employee as a member. 


. . . any non-union men so employed will not 
be refused admission to the union. 


‘Another agreement provides that the union 
must accept any qualified employee as a 
member. 

The syndicate agrees to admit to its member- 
ship every and any employee of....... , without 
any distinction, on the condition that said 
employee conforms to the constitution and 
regulations of the syndicate, which at all times 
must be in accord with provincial labour rulings. 


Arrangements for the check-off are made 
by agreements for five plants, affecting 226 
workers. In two of these it applies to all 
union members; in the other three to those 
employees who sign authorizations, which are 
effective in one plant for the duration of the 
agreement, and in the other plants until with- 
drawn by the employees. For two plants, the 
maximum amount of the check-off is stated. 

There is no arrangement for preferential 
hiring in any of the agreements, and in the 
majority, the employers explicitly retain all 
rights as to hiring. In six plants, preference 
in continued employment when lay-offs are 
being made is guaranteed to union officials, 
committeemen and/or stewards. 


Union Activities, Consultation Between Employers and Unions, Union Label 


The right of employees to engage in union 
activities is to some extent implied by the 
recognition of a union when an agreement 
is signed. This is strengthened by the pro- 
vision, found in 250 agreements affecting 
206,147 workers, whereby the employer gives 
assurance that he will not discriminate against 
any employee because of his union member- 
ship or activities. The extent to which this 
provision occurs in each subdivision of the 
industry is noted above under the section 
beginning on page 1434. 

Although ‘the great majority of employers 
who have signed agreements in this industry 
guarantee the right of employees to engage 
in union activities, there is usually some 
restriction on these activities to prevent their 
interfering with the work of the plant. Under 
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many agreements, plant committeemen and 
stewards are allowed to take the required 
time for this work without loss in pay during 
regular working hours. These same employees 
are to be retained in employment as long as 
possible when lay-offs are being made, under 
the terms of many agreements. The two 
points are covered above under the section 
on “Recognition of Unions”, ete. Other union 
activities, however, such as the collection of 
union dues, etc. during working hours are 
definitely prohibited under the terms of agree- 
ments for 123 plants, affecting 128,122 workers. 
In agreements for 65 plants, affecting 40,032 
workers, the union is not permitted to conduct 
its activities on the employer’s premises 
except, in some cases, when specially author- 
ized by the employer to do so. 
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The right of the union to use certain 
designated bulletin boards in the plant for 
the posting of notices of union meetings and 
other matters of interest to the union is pro- 
vided for in agreements for 169 plants affect- 
ing 129,778 workers. In many of these agree- 
ments all notices before being posted must 
have the approval of the management. 

It is of assistance to the union in carrying 
on its activities successfully if members are 
entitled to leave of absence from their work 
to act as delegates to conventions and, if 
appointed to a full time office in the union, 
to be able to accept it for a year or more 
and then be guaranteed their jobs with the 
company without loss of seniority, or at least 
be assured of preference in rehiring if no 
suitable openings are available when they wish 
to return to work. Provision for privileges 
such as ‘these is made in agreements for 98 
plants, affecting 134,895 workers. 

By the recognition of various types of 
union committees and of stewards, as noted 
above under “Recognition and Application”, 
the employer accepts the obligation of con- 
sulting with representatives of the union on 
matters of mutual interest, particularly on any 
grievances that may arise over the application 
of the agreement. In addition to this, under 
some agreements the employers bind them- 
selves to consult the union representatives 
before making certain important decisions 
directly affecting the employees. In agree- 
ments for 47 plants affecting 65,176 workers, 
employers agree to consult the union before 
making lay-offs in the plant; for five plants 
union representatives are to be consulted when 
employees are being rehired after lay-offs; in 
three plants before new plant rules are made; 
in 46 plants before any change in working 
conditions or classifications of jobs are decided 
upon; in one plant before a woman is given 
a man’s job; and in six plants before the 
company refers any proposed wages or hours 
changes to the Regional or National War 
Labour Board. 

Unions sometimes grant to employers who 
‘comply with union conditions the use of the 
“union label on their products, to indicate that 
‘such products have been manufactured under 
wage rates and working conditions approved 
by the union. The use of the union label is 
uncommon in the iron and steel manufactur- 
ing industry. Only two small plants under 
agreement in this industry have provision 
for this privilege. 


Aircraft and Aircraft Parts 


. Union activities are prohibited during work- 
ing hours under the terms of agreements for 
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19 plants. This is usually a qualification of 
the “no discrimination” clause. 


No employee shall be discriminated against 
or jeopardized in seniority standing, or suffer 
any loss of employment because of membership 
or activity in the local lodge, so long as such 
activities are not carried on during working 
hours, except as specifically permitted in this 
agreement. 


Union activities are prohibited on employers’ 
premises under three agreements. 

Bulletin boards for use of the union are 
provided for in 18 plants, in almost all of 
which notices to be posted must first have 
the approval of the management. 


The Company shall provide a _ reasonable 
number of bulletin boards, the number and 
location to be agreed upon by the union plant 
committee and management, for the use of the 
union. All such notices must be approved and 
countersigned by the chairman of the union 
plant committee. Also that the use of these 
boards shall be restricted to the posting thereon 
of only such notices as ‘have received the 
approval of the management prior to the post- 
ing thereof, and that the subject matter of all 
such notices shall be restricted to notices 
pertaining to recreational or social activities, 
notices of meetings or notices of results of 
elections. Provided further, that no notices 
shall be posted by the committee on any such 
board, containing advertising or _ political 
matters. 

Provision for the granting of leave of 
absence to employees to attend union con- 
ventions and/or to accept full time office for 
a longer period with the union is made in 
agreements for 20 of the plants. 

Any delegates of the local lodge, not exceed- 
ing three (3) in number, shall be given leave 
of absence without pay, for the transaction of 
union business. 

Any employee elected as a full-time official 
to perform union duties outside the plant shall 
be considered as on leave of absence. Upon 
the expiration of his/her term of office, he/she 
shall be re-employed at a rate not lower than 
that which he/she was receiving prior to his/ 
her leave of absence, and seniority shall accum- 
ulate throughout his/her leave of absence. 

In agreements for 13 of the plants, the 
employers undertake to consult the union when 
lay-offs are being made. 

The Company shall give the local lodge 
reasonable notice of any lay-off due to lack of 
work and shall discuss with the local lodge the 
measures to be taken to effect it. 

In other cases, lay-offs are to be made in 
accordance with seniority ratings but the 
Company will discuss special cases with the 
union. 

The Company agrees to discuss with the shop 
committee any case of hardship or alleged in- 
justice arising out of any lay-off... 

In one agreement the union also is to have 
a part in rehiring arrangements. 

There shall be a committee consisting of 
two representatives from the Company and two 
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representatives from the association (elected 
by ballot of all members) who shall supervise 
the laying-off and rehiring of the employees 
according to the seniority clause. 


In two plants the employer is to consult 
the union before making changes in working 
conditions or rates. 


Automobiles and Automobile Parts 


Union activities are prohibited during 
working hours in 21 agreements, except such 
activities as are specially provided for in the 
agreement. 

All but one of these agreements also 
prohibit union activities on the companies’ 
premises, except as provided in the agreement. 

The union, its members and/or its agents 
shall not, on Company time or premises, con- 
duct, or attempt to conduct, union activities, 
except as herein expressly provided. 


Bulletin boards are provided for in agree- 
ments for 16 plants and the provision for 
leaves of absence for employees to attend to 
union business is part of 12 agreements. 

Special clauses in which the employers 
undertake to consult the union on certain 
points are as follows: in three plants when 
lay-offs are to be made; in one plant, before 
posting new plant rules; in one plant before 
changes in conditions are made; in one plant 
before placing a woman in a man’s job, and 
in five plants, before reference is made to 
the Regional or National War Labour Board. 
An example of the last clause is as follows: 

During the time existing legislation remains 
in force concerning wages, bonuses, etc., the 
management and the union agree that before 
either make application regarding same to the 
Regional or National War Labour Board, the 
matter will be discussed between the parties. 


An example of consultation when putting a 
woman in a man’s job is: 


The Company’s present policy is not to 
employ female workers in manufacturing oper- 
ations in its present plant. If employment of 
such female workers is considered necessary 
or desirable by the Company, this subject will 
be discussed beforehand between the parties. 


Boilers, Engines. Machinery* 


In this industry group, union activities are. 


prohibited on Company time, by agreements 
for 22 plants, and on the Company’s premises 
in six plants. Bulletin boards for the use of 
the union are mentioned in agreements for 39 
plants. Leave of absence for employees wish- 
ing to attend to union business is provided in 
16 plants. 





* See also Farm Equipment. 
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The employer agrees to consult the union: 
in five plants, when lay-offs are to be made; 
in one plant, before posting new plant rules; 
in eight plants before making changes in 
working conditions; and in one plant before 
reference is made to the Regional or National. 
War Labour Board. 

A provision for the use of the union label 
is made in the agreement for one plant. 


Farm Equipment 


Union activities on Company time are for- 
bidden by the terms of agreements for six 
plants, and on Company premises in one plant. 
Bulletin boards for the use of the union are 
provided by agreements for seven plants. 
In six plants leave of absence for union busi- 
ness is assured to employees who wish this. 

The union is to be consulted by the 
employer when lay-offs are to be made, under 
agreements for three plants, and when rehiring 
after lay-offs, in the case of two plants. 


Foundry Products 


By agreements for 19 plants, union activities 
are forbidden on Company time, and in 13 
plants, on Company premises. Bulletin boards 
are provided in 23 plants, and leave of absence 
granted to employees wishing it for union 
business, in 14 plants. 

The Company agrees to consult the union 
in making lay-offs, in the case of agreements 
for nine plants, and when rehiring after lay- 
offs, in the case of two plants. 

In agreements for 22 plants, the employer 
is to consult the union before making changes 
in wage schedules or working conditions. 

In the event. . .of any major change of estab- 
lished hours or days of shifts, the management 
will consult and confer with the association 
executive and give serious consideration to ‘the 
suggestions and requests of the 
before making any such change. 


association 


Hardware and Tools 


The union agrees that it will not conduct 
activities during working hours except as 
permitted, under the terms of agreements for 
nine plants, while in eight plants a similar 
undertaking is made with regard to union 
activities on the employers’ premises except 
as permitted. There is provision for bulletin 
boards for the union, in ten plants. Leave of 
absence for union business is to be granted 
employees of five plants who wish it. 

The employers agree to consult the union 
before making lay-offs, under the terms of 
agreements for three plants. In two plants 
the union is to be consulted before any changes 
are made in working conditions. . 
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Primary Iron Products 


Agreements for four plants prohibit union 
activities during working ‘hours, except as 
permitted; for three plants union avtivities 
are prohibited on the employers’ premises ex- 
cept as permitted. Bulletin boards are pro- 
vided for the use of the union under agree- 
ments for four plants. Leave of absence for 
employees who wish it for union business is to 
be granted, under the terms of agreements for 
three plants. There are no clauses in the 
agreements for this industry in which the em- 
ployer promises to consult the union about 
changes. 


Sheet Metal Products 


Under agreements for seven establishments, 
the union members agree not to engage in 
union activities during working hours except 
as specially provided for. Union activities are 
prohibited on the employers’ premises in agree- 
ments for two establishments. Bulletin boards 
are to be available for the use of the union, 
under agreements for ten plants. Leave of 
absence for employees for union business is 
stipulated in agreements for four plants. 

The employers agree to consult the union 
when lay-offs are to be made, under agree- 
ments for three plants, and to consult the 
union before making any changes in working 
conditions, etc., in the case of four plants. 

For one plant, with a union shop agreement, 
the employer is given the use of the union 
label. 


The Company recognizes the union as the 
sole bargaining agency for the employees of the 
Company, and agrees that all employees covered 
by this agreement shall be required to become 


members of the union within 30 days of the 


date of their hiring. 


Any member of the union being reported by 
the committee as not -in good standing shall 
automatically be laid off until the committee 
reports his reinstatement in good standing in 
respect of payment of dues. 


In consideration hereof the union agrees to 
authorize the use of its union label on any or 
all products sold by the Company during the 
term of this agreement. 


Shipbuilding 


In agreements for six shipyards, union 
activities are prohibited during working hours, 
and in one shipyard they are prohibited on 
the employers’ premises. In 16 shipyards the 
union is granted the use of bulletin boards for 
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notices which have been approved by the 
management. 

The employers agree to consult the union 
when making lay-offs, under agreements for 
four shipyards, while in three shipyards, ‘the 
union is to be consulted before changes are 
made in working conditions, ete. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Agreements for five establishments prohibit 
union activities during working hours, except 
as provided for in the agreement; while those 
for two establishments prohibit such activities 
on the employers’ premises except as provided 
for. Bulletin boards for the use of the union 
for the posting of notices approved by the 
management are mentioned in six agreements. 
Leave of absence for employees for union 
business is guaranteed under agreements for 
two establishments. 


The employer agrees to consult the union 
when lay-offs are being made, in the case of 
two plants, and when changes in working 
conditions are contemplated, in the case of 
one establishment. 


Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products 


Union activities are prohibited during work- 
ing hours unless especially provided for, under 
the terms of agreements for five plants; they 
are similarly prohibited on the employers’ 
premises, in six establishments. In 20 plants, 
bulletin boards for approved notices are called 
for by the terms of the agreements. Employees 
who wish to take leave of absence from the 
work to attend union business are given this 
right in agreements for ten establishments. 

The employers agree to consult the union 
when lay-offs are to be made, under the terms 
of the agreements for two plants. The union 
is to be consulted when changes in working 
conditions are to be made, under agreements 
for four plants. 


Nore.—Order in Council P.C. 1003 (Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations), February 17, 1944, includes 
sections setting forth the rights of employees and 
employers, conditions of certification of bargaining 
representatives and procedure in negotiation of 
collective agreements. (See Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1944, pp. 135-143.) 


High Employment in the Reconversion Period 


HE International Labour Office has issued 

a report entitled The Maintenance of 

High. Levels of Employment During the 

Period of Industrial Rehabilitation and Recon- 

version prepared for submission to the Paris 
Conference. 

The report contains a draft resolution which 
the representatives of Governments, workers 
and employers of the countries attending the 
Conference will be asked to approve. 

Full employment, according to the report, 
means that ‘at any time there are as many 
jobs as there are people seeking them. It 
means that no individual workers will be out 
of a job more than three or four months as 
a consequence of structural changes. It 
means that wage rates are not cut to levels 
that constitute exploitation of workers, and 
that hours of work are not reduced so much 
as to make earnings inadequate. It means 
that casual and seasonal workers who want 
to work between jobs in their special fields 
can do so, but only for wages commensurate 
with their efficiency in other types of 
employment.” 

The report adds that full employment should 
not be considered as an end in itself, but 
rather as a prerequisite for attaining the 
highest possible standard of living. This 
would entail that resources be used with 
maximum efficiency. The report points to the 
need of governments being prepared with 
measures to control inflation, and stresses that 
a full employment policy should not diminish 
the degree of political, social and economic 
freedom. 

The nature of employment problems will 
vary from country to country, the report 
points out. European countries are faced with 
“an over-all shortage of everything that is 
needed to produce and to distribute the goods 
and services so urgently required for mere 
existence. Productive capacity has been 
tremendously built up in some parts of the 
world and destroyed in others. Shortages in 
certain directions exist alongside of surpluses 
in others. There have been vast changes in 
the structure of industry, both nationally. and 
internationally, and in world channels of trade 
and distribution. Temporary factors are com- 
bining to create a period of shortages; more 
permanent factors are pressing towards a 
period of abundance”. 

The draft resolution while noting with 
satisfaction the declarations and agreements 
that have so far been made by the nations 
on the subject of full employment and high 


standards of living as long-range objectives, 
is itself concerned with the short-term 
problems of the reconversion period. 


Controls 


Tt ealls first of all for measures to elim- 
inate shortages. ‘These include: 


(1) Retention of controls (such as rationing 
and licensing in the case of consumer goods, 
and allocation by priorities in the case of 
capital goods, accompanied by price control) 
as long as shortages prevail, and the relaxation 
of controls as the supply increases. 


(2) The adoption of measures to facilitate 
the flow of credit to new, efficient enterprises. 

(3) A sharing by public authorities of the 
risk of enterprise by direct investment or 
otherwise in types of development such, as 
housing which are of special importance from 
the social point of view. 

(4) An educational campaign should be 
undertaken to persuade consumers to refrain 
from using their increased purchasing power 
in such a way as to force up prices. 


Taxation Policy 


The resolution advocates that taxation 
policy should take account of its effect on 
employment, as follows:— 


(1) Governments should consider the desir- 
ability of reducing gradually those wartime 
taxes which weigh most heavily on invest- 
ment, and, if necessary, of making such 
adaptations in ‘the tax system as will stimulate 
investment. 

(2) The timing of changes in taxes which 
act as a brake on consumpviion should be 
determined by the importance of retaining 
such a brake as long as shortages of con- 
sumption goods and services prevail and of 
reducing such taxes gradually as the supply of 
such goods and services increases, this reduc- 
tion applying in the first instance to indirect 
taxes and taxes on lower incomes. 


International Co-operation 


The resolution urges, as another means of 
preventing unemployment, that arrangements 
should be made to permit countries with 
shortages to import the sources of power, raw 
materials and the materials necessary to 
restore industry, as well as the consumption 
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goods necessary to give workers a minimum 
standard of living. 

These arrangements, the 
should include :— 


resolution adds, 


(1) The granting of priorities by countries 
with exportable supplies in order to make 
available a reasonable proportion of these 
supplies to the devastated countries. 


(2) Measures to provide such supplies, with- 
out direct payment, to the countries in greatest 
need and without the foreign exchange neces- 
sary to pay for them. 

(3) The provision of short-term and 
medium-term credits through commercial 
channels or by intergovernmental agreements. 


(4) Long-term loans at low interest to the 
importing countries, these loans to be made 
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directly by countries able to provide them, or 


through the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 


To prevent unemployment in agricultural 
and raw-material producing countries, another 
section of the resolution urges that arrange- 
ments be made to meet the import require- 
ments of these countries, to grant them long- 
term loans, to give them technical assistance 
in developing their industries, and to term- 
inate war contracts for raw materials in 
such a way as to cushion the effects of the 
termination. 

Finally, the resolution recommends that 
industrial reconstruction plans take into 
account the war-born changes in the structure 
and location of industry in such a way as to 
prevent the development of local pockets of 
unemployment. 





Health-Benefit Programs Under Collective Bargaining 


DESCRIPTION of some of the more 

representative health-benefit plans recently 
established by employer-union contracts, was 
published in the August issue of the United 
States Monthly Labour Review, based upon 
agreements negotiated by unions in various 
industries, covering 600,000 workers. The 
report states that while health-benefit pro- 
grams have been maintained by a number 
of companies under their own administration, 
organized labour has never wholly endorsed 
them, and during recent years, increasing 
numbers of unions are endeavouring to have 
health-benefit programs included in their 
collective bargaining contracts. 

The methods of administering these plans 
fall into three categories: (1) those admin- 
istered by the union alone; (2) those admin- 
istered by the union and employer; (3) those 
administered by a private insurance company, 
which assumes responsibility for benefit pay- 
ments. However, the union and employer 
frequently share in the administration of the 
latter through joint committees. The number 
of workers included in this report are evenly 
divided into the three types; with somewhat 
less than a third falling under those admin- 
istered solely by the union. 

In the majority of the health-benefit 
programs the financing is carried on entirely 
by the employer. All union administered 
programs, almost all jointly administered 
programs, and more than half of those 
administered by insurance companies, are 
financed in this way. In most cases this is 
‘done by the employer contributing a specific 
percentage of his payroll (usually 2 or 3 per 
cent) to meet his contractual obligations. 


Health-benefit plans under union agree- 
ments generally contain weekly cash benefits 
during illness and disability caused by non- 
occupational accidents, hospital and surgical 
expenses, and in some instances, payment of 
doctor bills. Dental care and preventive 
medicine are not usually included in the 
agreement. With important exceptions most 
plans contain the following :— 

(1) Weekly disability benefits ranging from 
50 to 60 per cent of regular earnings, or of 
stipulated amounts from $10.50 to $20 per 
week; 

(2) Maximum time allowance for benefits 
running from 18 to 26 weeks (6 weeks in 
case of pregnancy) for any one continuous 


disability, although several plans contain 
coverage for a year; 
(3) Payment of benefits starting in the 


eighth day of disability in illness and first 
day in accidents; 

(4) Payment of hospital costs ranging from 
$4 to $5 per day for 31 days, and 12 to 14 
days in maternity cases; 

(5) Surgical benefits of from $100 to $175, 
depending on the schedule for surgical allow- 
ances drawn up in the agreement for different 
types of operations. 

Many programs provide hospital service 
through the Blue Cross Associated Hospital 
service in place of fixed daily payments. 

Eligibility requirements usually exclude dis- 
ability through occupational accidents covered 
by workmen’s compensation, and disability 
incurred during temporary employment. Plans 
underwritten by private insurance companies 
frequently contain a definite period of time, 
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ranging from one to six months, as a con- 
dition of permanent employment under which 
health-benefit payments can be made. The 
question of temporary lay-offs, slack seasons 
and leaves of absence, the report states, is 
usually subject to protracted negotiation, in 
formulating benefit payments. Generally, 
there is no designation of the length of time 
coverage continues under a lay-off although, 
under union-administered plans, employees do 
receive coverage in slack seasons and lay-offs, 
in practice. 

Many programs contain privileges for con- 
version, upon cessation of employment, for 
transfer to individual insurance policies, or an 
individual hospitalization plan. 

A surplus usually results in increased bene- 
fits, or decreased employee contribution under 
union-administered or joint programs. Several 
group-insurance plans provide for dividend 
payments to the company and for propor- 
tionate union shares being utilized for reduc- 
ing employee contributions, if they are con- 
tracted to do so under the agreement. Upon 
liquidation of the program, in the main, money 
on hand is proportionately distributed between 
union and employer. 

Clauses in the contract delegating power of 
enforcement, run from providing specific 
penalties in the event of default in payment 
of premiums to provision for calling a strike, 
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on the part of the union, if the employer fails 
to live up to his health-plan obligations. 

However, in the light of present and future 
government legislation in ‘health insurance, 
many agreements carry provision for voiding 
the contract or reducing costs to the employer, 
when such legislation has a tendency to 
parallel or overlap benefits, resulting in 
duplication of costs. 

Under the union-administered scheme the 
financing is entirely in the hands of the 
employer, with the administration completely 
under the jurisdiction of the union. Jointly 
administered plans fall into two classifica- 
tions; those which are adapted to one com- 
pany and those adapted to industries as a 
whole. The former is not very common, most 
jointly administered plans taking the latter 
form. The financing usually places the entire 
cost on the employer. The program, while 
being jointly controlled, is actually in the 
hands of the union, in respect to day-to-day 
administration. In plans administered by 
insurance companies the method of financing 
is divided between the employer paying for 
the plan and the sharing of costs by employer 
and employee. The rules and regulations in 
this type are established by the insurance 
company, but it is quite common for unions 
to have access to daily administration of the 
program. 





Physical Impairment and Job Performance in U.S. Services 
Departments 


COMPARATIVE study of 2,858 phy- 

sically impaired workers and 5,523 able 
bodied workers employed in 43 establishments 
of the United States War and Navy Depart- 
ments, situated in various parts of that 
country, was conducted several months ago by 
the Medical Division of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The results were 
published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association last April and were re- 
printed recently in pamphlet form under the 
above title. 


It is pointed out that although there have 
been great advancements in medical science 
in saving the lives of men and women injured 
in war, the unusually large number of service 
personnel who were maimed was such that 
“this nation will be faced with the greatest 
problem of rehabilitation in its history”. It 
is stated further, that “rehabilitation is not 
complete unless it results in employment of 
feasible cases through judicious placement’. 
The statement is made that following the first 
World War many disabled veterans were 
employed without regard to their highest skills 
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or to their physical or mental capacities, or to 
the satisfaction of the employer. “The after- 
math was the stigmatizing of the disabled 
veteran because of his disability; the truly 
pertinent factors, such as the veteran’s skills 
and capacities, being secondary considerations.” 
Even yet, there appears to be a ‘need for 
educating personnel officials on the employ- 


* ment of the physically impaired and some fear 


is expressed that the employment of those 
physically impaired in the latest war may 
again become acute when present labour 
shortages are relieved. 

It is urged, therefore, that policies leading 
to the employment of the physically impaired 
should not be merely emergency Measures, 
but “the objective of these policies should) be 
to bring forward a contribution to the solution 
of the overall problem...”. 


Placements Following Previous Studies 


Previous studies of the physical demands of 
jobs in the United States federal service, 
together with wartime demand for workers in 
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all types of trades and crafts, caused a lowering 
of physical standards of employment and 
brought about a nationwide program for the 
judicious placement of impaired workers in 
the federal service. It is stated that ‘more 
than 44,000 persons with physical defects were 
placed in government industrial establishments 
(in the United States) between October, 1942, 
and December, 1944”. The majority of these 
are reported to have been placed according 
to (1) their educational, training and 
experience qualifications and (2) their phy- 
sical capacities which were matched with the 
physical demands of the job as determined by 
job analysis. 

In 1943, the U.S. Office of Education invited 
a number of employers of rehabilitated workers 
in private industry to report on the com- 
parative efficiency of impaired workers and 
able-bodied workers, on the basis of (1) rate 
of production, (2) rate of absenteeism, (3) 
rate of turnover, (4) frequency rate of acci- 
dents. Replies were received from more than 
100 employers, most of whom were executives 
of large corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of war materials and equipment and 
most of whom employ considerable numbers 
of physically impaired workers. The replies 
“indicated conclusively that the physically im- 
paired workers produced as much as, or pos- 
sibly a little more, than the able-bodied 
workers”. Moreover the employers “were 
practically unanimous in reporting that the 
physically impaired are dependable, regular 
in attendance and careful in observance of 
safety regulations’. Similar results were re- 
ported from investigations made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at Washington. With regard 
to absenteeism, injury frequency rate and 
labour turnover, the physically impaired were 
rated as superior to the unimpaired. Notable 
results were obtained in a study made by an 
American artificial limb company, 95 per cent 
of whose employees were physically impaired. 
They showed “absences caused directly or 
indirectly by physical disability to be practi- 
cally unknown and labour turnover was 
negligible”. Other instances are cited to con- 
firm further the fine record for dependability 
and excellence of workmanship made by phy- 
. sically impaired workers, when they were judi- 
ciously placed in industry. 
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Conclusions Reached 


Some of the conclusions derived from the 
study conducted by the Medical Division of 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
were: 


(1) The average accident frequency rate for 
the physically impaired was found to be higher 
than the average frequency rate for the able- 
bodied. 


(2) The productivity both in quantity and 
in quality and the efficiency ratings of the phy- 
sically impaired were found to compare favour- 
ably with those of the able-bodied. 


(3) Findings on increased short term sick 
absenteeism among the physically impaired 
showed some correlation with the accident 
experience of this group and suggest that those 
workers who most often report minor sickness 
may be less resistant to fatigue and more 
likely to incur accidents. 


(4) A much lower rate of labour turnover 
was found among the physically impaired than 
among the able-bodied, indicating, among other 
things, that no large number of impaired 
workers during a twelve-month period were 
separated because of skill failure, physical 
demands failure, or other causes. 

The Commission is reported to have declared 
its intention to continue its support of a 
policy of selective and judicious placement 
of the physically impaired, including disabled 
veterans. Further emphasis will be placed on 
special interviewing and testing of impaired 
workers, especially with regard to applicant for 
employment in government industry. The 
special tests will also be considered in connec- 
tion with able-bodied workers from the stand- 
point of overall safety promotion. It is the 
Commission’s intention to stress closer rela- 
tionships with rehabilitation agencies to insure 


* adequate employment preparation and reas- 
‘signment procedures on job analysis to deter- 


mine the physical demand of positions. Then 
too, studies of job performance will be con- 
ducted on «a continuing basis, either complete 
or spot-check, to be used as guides in future 
placements. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





peek the month of September the 
National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases :— 


Keystone Shingles and Lumber, Limited, 
New Westminster, B.C., and International 
Woodworkers of Amerisca, Local 1-357. 

The Slingsby Manufacturmg Company, 
Limited, Brantford, Ont., and Slingsby Indus- 
trial Council. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q., and United Textile Workers of 
America,,Local 102. 

The Windsor Utilities Commission and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 911. 

Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local 195. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and 
Le Syndicat Catholique du Textile de Mont- 
morency, Inc. 

Schofield Paper Company, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B. 

The Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2830. 

Otaco Limited, Orillia, Ont. 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., and United Rubber Workers 
of America, Local 80. 


The Goderich Organ Company, Limited, 
and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 2622. 

The Slingsby Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Brantford, Ont. 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited, 
Fernie, B.C., West Canadian Collieries, 
Limited, Hilerest-Mohawk Colliries, Limited, 
Bellevue, Alta., McGillivray Creek Coal and 
Coke Company, Limited, and International 
Coal and Coke Company, Limited, Coleman, 
Alta., and Western Canada Firebosses’ Asso- 
ciation, District No. 1. 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, 
Drumheller, Alta., and National Union of 
Firebosses, Local 1. 

Consolidated Piece Dryers, Limited, 
Cobourg, Ont., and National Union of Textile 
Workers, Local 11. 

The Guelph Carpet and Worsted Spinning 
Mills, Limited, and National Union of Textile 
Workers, Local 10. 

Powell River Company, Lamited, Pacific 
Mills Limited, British Columbia Pulp and 
Paper Company, Limited, and Sorg Pulp 
Company, Limited, and International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers. 

Chateau Cheese Company, Ottawa, Ontario, 
and National Union of Cheese Processors, 
Local No. 1. 


Re: Keystone Shingles and Lumber, Limited, New Westminster, B.C., and 


International Woodworkers of America, 


Reasons for Decision 


An application by the Company for leave 
to appeal from a finding and direction of 
the British Columbia Regional Board dated 
April 2, 1945, increasing hourly and piece rates. 

The application is based on two general 
allegations: first, that the rates directed are 
out of line with the rates paid by competing 
mills and second, that the applicant is unable 
to pay the increased wage cost under present 
price ceilings. 


Local 1-357 


Our finding is that a prima facie case has 
not been made out in respect of the first 
point, and on the second matter, the applicant 
has not availed itself of the opportunity to 
supply us with the financial data required by 
section 20 (2) of Order in Council P.C. 9384 
to support a plea of inability to pay. 

As a consequence, we must dismiss the 
application. 

September 5, 1945. 


Re: The Slingsby Manufacturing Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and 
Slingsby Industrial Council 


Reasons for Decision 


A joint appeal by leave of the Regional 
Board for Ontario, from a decision of that 
Board dated June 1, 1945, refusing an applica- 
tion for permission to pay a group incentive 
bonus to loom fixers. © 


The appellant Company operates a spin- 
ning and weaving mill. For many years it 
has paid its production workers, including 
spinners and weavers, on the basis of piece 
work rates. The Company employes ten loom 
fixers and they are paid a time rate. 
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Increased output of the Company’s products 
during the war years provided employees on 
piece work rates with corresponding increases 
in weekly earnings. Normally the earnings 
of a loom fixer are higher than those of a 
weaver. The differential which had existed 
for many years gradually disappeared and 
ultimately weavers were earning more money 
than were the loom fixers. It is said that a 
differential in favour of loom fixers is justified 
on the ground that an employee in that 
occupational classification is required to 
assume duties which are more exacting than 
those assumed by a weaver. 

Karly in 1944 the Company and the Council 
negotiated on the matter of adjusting rates 
for the loom fixers. The objective of those 
negotiations was to establish increased earn- 
ings for the loom fixers and at the same time 
prevent any increase in unit production costs. 
A group incentive wage system was accord- 
ingly discussed. The parties to those negotia- 
tions agreed to accept as the anchor for the 
incentive plan the actual cost of loom fixing 
during the fourteen weeks’ period ending 
November 27, 1943. It was found that for 
that period the actual cost amounted to 79 
cents per thousand units produced in the 
looms under the fixers’ supervision. 

The loom fixers with the assistance of 
management devised a plan involving more 
active co-operation among the fixers. The 
plan was tested during the fourteen weeks’ 
period in 1944 corresponding with the anchor 
period. The result of the test was that loom 
fixing costs were reduced to 1:56 cents per 
thousand units, or a saving of 13 per cent 
over the 1943 unit costs therefor. 

Armed with that information and experience 
the parties applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for permission to 
establish an incentive wage system which would 


Re: Dominion Textile Company, Limited, Montreal, 
Textile Workers of America, Local 102 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Quebec Regional Board, 
the Company appeals from a decision of that 
Board dated April 6, 1945, directing wage 
increases in its General Machine Shop effec- 
tive from the date when the respondent Union 
was certified as bargaining agent, namely 
July 19, 1944. 

The Regional Board ordered that machinists 
be paid a single rate of 73 cents per hour 
and that the rates for the other classifications 
in the machine shop be given a proportionate 
increase. 

The Company contended before the Regional 
Board and also before this Board that there 
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give the loom fixers as a group the benefit 
accruing to them as a result of the reduced 
costs. The application stipulated that the maxi- 
mum bonus to be paid for any pay period 
(2 weeks) would be 10 per cent of the em- 
ployees’ time rates, and the minimum would be 
5 per cent. Any bonus earned in excess of the 
10 per cent during any two weeks’ period 
would be retained in a suspense account and be 
used to make up the 5 per cent minimum 
bonus for any pay period when the results fell 
below 5 per cent. Further and if in any 2 
weeks’ period the result produced a saving in 
costs within the range of 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent, the money represented by the actual 
results would acrue to and be paid to the 
loom fixers for that period. 

In our opinion sufficient evidence-has been 
adduced to show the feasibility of the plan. 
It is a plan which creates sufficient incentive 
to the workers to maintain the highest 
possible percentage of efficiency in the auto- 
matic looms in their charge. The plan does 
not increase unit production costs. It would 
therefore appear to be one coming within the 
purpose and intent of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 19438. 

We think that the plan should be approved, 
at least to the extent of permitting the parties 
to give it a fair trial. The appellants request 
that it be effective from February 15, 1945, 
the date of the application to the Regional 
Board. We approve the request and will 
provide in the Board’s Finding and Direction 
that the plan shall continue in effect until 
February 15, 1946. On or about December 15, - 
1945, the parties will be expected to report to 
the National Board the results of the plan 
then ascertained. Upon such results the 
National Board will determine whether the 
plan should be continued after February 15, 


1946. September 6, 1945. 
P.Q., and United 


should be a range of rates for machinists (68 
cents, 73 cents and 78 cents) rather than a 
single rate. We have dealt with a similar 
contention in another case involving the 
maintenance men employed in the grey cotton 
mills of this appellant (L.G., 1944, p. 840). 
In its finding and direction in this case, the 
Regional Board refers to our previous decision 
of June 29, 1944, and bases the present decision 
upon it. To be consistent with our previous 
decision, we are of opinion that the appeal 
in so far as it establishes a single rate of 73 
cents for men classified as machinists must 
be dismissed, subject of course to the provi- 
sion that any machinist presently receiving a 


1945 | 
higher rate should be maintained at his 
present rate. 

With respect to the other classifications, it 
is apparent from the material that the parties 
are unable to come to an agreement. After 
reading the briefs filed, we direct wage rates 
as follows for the following skilled and semi- 
skilled occupational classifications :— 


Rate per hour 


Occupational Classification (cents) 


OG OR mths. ut abe BEtia ccacst aie ead ot 86 
Netaleeavvermmaker 5.04. 6c.% ee 80 
Wield aise tae) 402 ML Aor, Sl 72 to 80 
Bilackeniithaes co), Joe. GG0Gh Ses We 74 
aL LET Sa ee Seles ot hat ruk Sk is eras, sume 69 to 74 
Meat DROAceen hoe wes Veet s: 69 
Assrstant, Heat ‘Treater 00)... 55 
Punch Press Operator ......... 58 to 63 


Re: 
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As to the other classifications (1 store- 
keeper, 1 shipper, 2 snaggers and grinders, 1 
assistant shipper, 1 shop helper and 1 assistant 
storekeeper), we do not consider them to be 
included ‘in the general category of mainten- 
ance employees and no increase is to be made 
in their wage rates. 

In the matter of retroactivity the appellant 
urges that the increases should date only 
from the date of application, December 20, 
1944. Because of the special circumstances 
of this particular case which were recognized 
by the Regional Board as a ground for fixing 
an earlier date, we do not propose to interfere 
with the discretion exercised by that Board. 

Findings and Directions accordingly. 

September 11, 1945. 


The Windsor Utilities Commission and International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, Local 911 


Reasons jor Decision 


This is a joint appeal by the Commission 
and the Union from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board dated May 25, 1945, by which 
that Board dismissed a joint application for 
authority to pay a 5 cents premium for work 
on the afternoon and night shifts. 

Premium for night work is not unknown in 
public utilities and in view of our decision in 


the Packinghouse cases (L.G., August, 1945, 
p. 1110) we think that this appeal should be 
allowed to the extent that the premium be 
authorized for work performed between the 
hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. effective for the 
employees and from the date specified in the 
application. The premium is not to be added 
to basic rates. 
September 11, 1945. 


Re: Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and United 
Automobile Workers of America, Local 195 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


The Board has considered the representa- 
tions that have been made here this morning, 
and under the circumstances do not feel that 
it is necessary to defer its decision longer. 

It appears to the Board that, in its decision 
of December 8, 1944, there has been some 
misapprehension on the pant of the Regional 
Board with respect to the proper classifica- 
tion of the man in question. 

It appears to this Board, from the repre- 
sentations made to us here, there is no 


justification for the classification of carpenter’s 
helper. 

We are satisfied that the employee in 
question should be classified as a labourer and 
we note that the wage rates for general labour 
range from seventy cents to eighty cents per 
hour. 

The matter is therefore really sone’ to be 
dealt ‘with under the grievance procedure, 
pursuant to the provisions of the collective 
agreement, 

The appeal is allowed. 


September 12, 1945. . 


Re: Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and Le Syndicat Catholique du 
Textile de Montmorency, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec dated April 25, 1945. The Regional 
Board directed the Company to increase by 
5 per cent the piece work rates for male and 
female weavers working on plain cotton in 
the St. Grégoire de Montmorency plant of 


the Company. Leave to appeal was granted 
by the Regional Board on May 22, 1945. 


The issue in this case centers around the 
piece work wage structure established by the 
Company for weaving various styles of cloth. 
The objective underlying that wage structure 
is said to enable an efficient weaver working 
under normal conditions to earn 53 cents an 
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hour on a 100 per cent work load, and greater 
amounts for work loads of higher percentages. 

The Union contends that the standard set 
by the employer is too high and that the only 
way to ensure that an average weaver would 
earn 53 cents an hour is to increase the piece 
work rate. The Union does not seek 
guaranteed rates nor does it seek to establish 
that a gross injustice or inequality exists in 
the case of an efficient weaver being paid 53 
cents per hour. 

The Union says that the average weavers 
do not earn 53 cents an hour, while the 
employer contends that weavers can eam that 
rate if normal efficiency were maintained. 

Weavers working on the night shift in the 
plant in question earn on the average amounts 
in excess of 53 cents an hour. The standard 
in effect for the night shift employees is the 
same as for the day shift employees. No 
evidence has been submitted to this Board 
which would supply the reason for the differ- 
ence between day and night earnings. The 
Regional Board based its decision upon 
section 24 (a) (i) of Order in Council P.C. 
9384, but that is provision which has no 
application to a case of this kind. It is a 
blanket authorization to employers who wish 
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to adjust their incentive rates upwards or 
downwards to the addition, removal or altera-- 
tion of a work element. 

The syndicate’s application in this case was 
for an increase in- wage rate, that is in the 
incentive rates set for the various types of 
patterns, etc. It was an application to be 
considened under the “gross inequality or gross 
injustice” rule of segtion 20 (1) (a) of the 
Order in Council. The Regional Board found 
that the rates now set were “too tightly 
arranged”; and it may well be that these rates 
are not incentive rates in the real sense, but 
rather that they are rates set to assure certain 
standards of production to be paid 53 cents 
per hour. The question whether, under the 
rule of the existing Order, this rate should be 
increased has not been resolved by the deci- 
sion under appeal. 

All things considered, including particularly 
the effect of the increase on other rates in 
the cotton textile industry, we are of the 
opinion that no case was made out under 
section 20 (1) (a) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order P.C. 9384. 

Accordingly the appeal must be allowed. 


September 12, 1945. 


Re: Schofield Paper Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and appeal by the Company from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Nova 
Scotia, dated May 2, 1945. The Regional 
Board granted in part only an application for 
permission to increase the salary of the 
applicant’s Halifax Branch Manager. We 
deem it necessary and advisable to make a 
ruling in this case. Accordingly, the applica- 
tion for leave to appeal is granted. 

The salary (inclusive of bonus earnings) of 
the said Branch Manager is in excess of $250 
per month. Section 15 (1) of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, provides in effect that 
whenever a person is in receipt of a salary of 
$250 or mone per month, he shall be presumed 
to be above the rank of foreman or com- 


parable rank, unless the nature of his duties 
and responsibilities and his relationship to 
other employees indicate clearly that he is not 
above said rank. We have always considered 
that the applicant, in any case such as this, 
must rebut or remove the presumption above 
referred to. We have come to the conclusion 
that the presumption has not been removed 
in this case and, accordingly, it will be meces- 
sary to declare the incumbent in the employer’s 
occupational classification of Branch Manager 
at Halifax to be above the rank of foreman 
and subject to Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 
1549. 

The Finding and Direction of the Nova 
Scotia Regional Board will be revoked and 
substituted by the declaration aforesaid. 


September 12, 1945. 


Re: The Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2830 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Quebec 
dated July 27, 1945, by which the Company 
was directed to continue in effect a certain 
wage incentive plan which that Board had 
previously authorized for the Company’s 
foundry plant at St. Laurent, Quebec. Leave 


to appeal has been granted by the Regional 
Board. The Union opposed the Company’s 
application before the Regional Board, but 
now has withdrawn its opposition and supports 
the appeal. 


In the application leading to the Regional 
Board’s decision, the Company asked leave to 
discontinue its wage incentive plan and revert 
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to its previously established time rate basis. 
The Regional Board thought it had no power 
under Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, to 
authorize the requested change. 

The Regional Board apparently overlooked 
Section 20 (1) (c) (iv) of the Order which 
provides as follows:— 

The... Board may... authorize or direct 


an employer ... to change a rate or range 
established under this Order on any other 
basis of calculation into a time rate or 
range. . 


This incentive plan is embraced within the 
expression “rate or range established under 
this Order on any other basis of calculation”. 

After conferring the aforesaid power on War 
Labour Boards, Section 20 (1) (c) proceeds to 
indicate the criteria which are to govern the 
exercise of the power. Any change in the 
basis of remuneration such as that proposed 
in this ease must, in the opinion of the Board, 
be fair and reasonable, and be consistent with 
and give effect to the purposes of the Order. 

The appellant’s submissions show that where- 
as the incentive rates were appropriate while 
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the employees were engaged in the’ manufac- 
ture of war supplies, such rates cannot now be 
used without adversely affecting production 
for civilian purposes under the price ceiling. 
In this submission the Union agrees. It is 
indicated that the incentive rates are so inap- 
propriate for peacetime production that the 
employer has been obliged to curtail produc- 
tion. The appellant says that full production 
can be maintained if the previously established 
time rates are approved. 

Having regard to all the circumstances of 
the case, the National Board is of the opinion 
that it would be fair and reasonable to permit 
the employer to discontinue the incentive 
rates in question and substitute therefor time 
rates or ranges which in compliance with Sec- 
tion 15 of the Order shall be the sum total of 
the previously authorized bonus and the rates 
in effect immediately prior to the imaugura- 
tion of the incentive rates. 

The appeal is therefore allowed and a 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


September 12, 1945. 


Re: Otaco Limited, Orillia, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by leave of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario, from a decision of 
that Board dated May 21, 1945. In the 
application leading to that decision the 
Company asked for authority to establish 
ranges of wage rates for foremen and assistant 
foremen in its departments called Export Box 
Making, Export Packing and Stores, Sheet 
Metal and Mudguard and Spray Paint Shop. 
The Regional Board declined to approve the 
ranges but authorized single rates which single 
rates are the low of the proposed range in 
each case. 

We have, however, come to the conclusion 
that, pursuant to section 20 (1) (c) Gi) of 
Wartime: Wages Control Order, 1943 (P.C. 
9384) that the following ranges of wage rates 


may be established from the date requested 
for the under-noted occupational classifications: 
Export Box Making Range of Rates 


Department 
MRO GIhs ok ahs, Phvsks Siem $1.02%to° $1.12 
Assistant Foreman ..... 92 cents to $1.02 
Export Packing & Stores 
Department 
OR EIATLS fate oa es ol Ss ele $1.02 tol Sl 42 


Assistant Foreman ..... 87 cents to $0.97 
Sheet Metal & Mudguard 
Department 


Poreman) Buia sth ee ae $1.02 to $1.12 

Assistant Foreman ..... 93 cents to $1.02 
Spray Paint Shop 

Roreman eudgetys : sievidehang $1.02 to $1.12 


Assistant Foreman ..... 92 cents to $1.02 
The appeal is allowed to the extent indi- 
cated herein and a Finding and Direction will 
issue accordingly. 
September 13, 1945 


Re: Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and United 
Rubber Workers of America, Local 80 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal, by the Company and the 
Union jointly, from two decisions of the Re- 
gional Board for Ontario dated March 22, 


1945, the first refusing increases to employees 


in the maintenance department of the Com-. 


pany’s tire factory, the second allowing in most 
part increases to skilled trades and crib 
keepers employed in its rubber machinery 
shops. Both plants are located in Kitchener 


and the applications were submitted jointly 
by Company and Union, 

In the machinery shops, the Regional Board 
authorized the increases requested, except as 
to 2: cents for machinists, engine lathe oper- 
ators, machine assemblers and crib keepers. 
From the material, we are unable to ascertain 
the basis upon which this restriction was 
arrived at and we are of opinion that the rates 
requested should be authorized for the classifi- 
cations just mentioned. 
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As to the maintenance department of the tire 
factory, the contention is that the skilled 
tradesmen perform operations similar to those 
being performed in the rubber machinery 
shops and that the same wage schedule 
should prevail for equivalent skill. In effect, 
the joint application is for a 2-cent general 
increase. Our conclusion is that this increase 
can also be approved. 

The company also appeals from a decision 
of the Ontario Board dated June 29, 1945 
authorizing certain increases for foremen in the 
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machinery shops, but refusing a general rate 
of $1.15. The request is now modified and 
the Company asks approval of rates for 
foremen, except general foremen, 15 per cent 
higher than the rate of the highest paid trades- 
men in the classification supervised. This 
differential is reasonable and should be 
approved. 

There will be Findings and Directions 
allowing both the joint appeal and the com- 
pany’s appeal, effective from December 7, 1944. 

September 21, 1945. 


Re: The Goderich Organ Company, Limited, and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 2622 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals by leave of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario from 
a decision of that. Board dated June 27, 1945. 
In and by that decision the Regional Board 
directed the Company to increase wage rates 
for 12 of its 16 occupational classifications. 
This appeal concerns 6 of those classifications 
for which rates were increased. 

A special hearing of the case was conducted 
by the Regional Board and it is assumed that 
the Regional Board obtained a fairly clear 
understanding of the issues. Accordingly we 
do not propose to disturb the decision except 
in respect of three occupational classifications 
concerning which additional information has 
been made available to this Board. 


The Forelady (Shipping) was. prior to the 
decision under appeal, paid a time rate and a 
production bonus. Nothing appears in the 
record to warrant the removal of the produc- 
tion bonus. That bonus should be continued 
and the increase in the previous authorized 
time rate be limited to 5 cents an hour. - 

The occupational title Forelady (Celluloid) 
should be deleted and the title “Leading Hand” 
(Celluloid) be substituted therefor. The rate 
should remain the same. 

Special circumstances appear to warrant a 
range of from 48 to 55 cents per hour for the 
occupational classification of maintenance 
employee. 

A Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly. 

September 21, 1945. 


Re: Slingsby Manufacturing Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont. 


Reasons jor Decision 


An appeal by leave of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario from a decision of 
that Board dated June 2, 1945. The Regional 
Board rejected the Company’s application for 
salary increases for its Chemist, Rayon Super- 
intendent and Office ‘Manager on the ground 
that there was no gross inequality or gross 
injustice shown to exist in respect of the 
existing rates. 


The material submitted to the Board does 
not indicate that the Regional Board erred 
in its decision except in the case of the Rayon 
Superintendent who should be declared to be 
above the rank of foreman or comparable rank. 
The Regional Board’s Finding and Direction 
will accordingly be amended to the extent 
that the incumbent in the occupational 
classification of Rayon Superintendent will be 
declared to be above the rank of foreman. 


September 21, 1945. 


Re: Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Compny, Limited, Fernie, B.C., West Cna- 
dian Collleries, Limited, Hillcrest-Mohawk Collleries, Limited, Bell- 
vue, Alta., McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke Company, Limited, 
and International Coal and Coke Company, Limited, Coleman, Alta., 
and Western Canada Firebosses’ Association, District No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 
This is an application by the Association 
_on behalf of firebosses or examiners employed 
by the Companies mentioned operating in 


the Crow’s Nest Pass, for an increase of 
$32.30 per month in wage rates. 

The Association submits that this increase 
should be granted in order to restore the 
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wages of firebosses, on a daily basis, to their 
1924 position when compared to the wages 
paid to datal miners. 

This Board is not prepared to go back to 
1924 in order that the proper relationship 
between the wages of the miners and the 
firebosses may be determined. 

It is sufficient, for the purposes of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 9384), 
that the Board consider the remuneration 
paid to these classes of employees on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941. Since that date the various 
classes have received the same increase in 
their wage rates and we are satisfied that 
the proper relationship has been maintained. 
As a matter of fact, it was stated by the 
employers and not denied by the Association 


Re: Drumheller Coal Operators’ 
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that the wage rates of the miners had 
increased 30-5 per cent since August, 1939, 
whereas the wage rates of the firebosses had 
increased 384 per cent. Moreover, we think 
that the practice in this coal mining district 
of paying firebosses at a monthly rate has 
afforded them a degree of security which 
compensates them for the apparent advantage 
of daily earnings and daily wages received by 
contract and datal miners. Under their 
agreement with the operators, the firebosses 
also have certain advantages which the miners 
do not enjoy. 

The application is, therefore, denied and 
there will be Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. 

September 21. 1945. 


Association, Drumheller, Alta., and 


National Union of Firebosses, Local 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union to 
have established a uniform datal wage rate 
for firebosses employed in the coal mines 
operated by sixteen companies, members of 
the Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association; 
to provide a guarantee of twenty days’ 
employment per month, and for the supply of 
free household coal. 

There are some seventy firebosses employed 
by the sixteen companies and they are paid 
datal rates varying from a minimum of $7.91 
to a maximum of $8.77, although it is stated 
the one employee receiving the latter rate 
does additional work. We have, therefore, 
in the consideration of the wage rate, confined 
ourselves to the sixty-nine employees actual- 
ly performing firebosses’ duties, for which 
service the maximum datal wage rate paid is 
$8.40. 

The Union requests that a minimum datal 
rate of $8.38 be established for the firebosses, 
this being the rate paid to twenty-eight of 
the total of sixty-nine firebosses involved in 
the application. However, we feel that the 


purpose of Section 20 (1) (a) of the Order 
will be satisfied by the establishment of a 
minimum datal wage rate of $8.17, which 
represents the weighted average of the rates 
now paid by the companies involved. The 
Order in Council does not vest in this Board 
powers to authorize or direct a reduction in 
the wage rate of an occupational classification, 
and while the member companies of the Drum- 
heller Coal Operators’ Association who now 
pay firebosses less than $8.17 per day will be 
required to increase the rate of pay to that 
figure, those employers who pay more must 
maintain the current wage rate paid to their 
firebosses. 

We do not think that the requests of the 
Union for a guarantee of twenty days’ 
employment per month and the supply of 
free household coal are matters which a war 
labour board should direct under the powers 
conferred by the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1948 (P.C. 9884). These requests must 


_ be denied. 


There will be Findings and Directions ac- 
cordingly. September 21, 1945. 


Re: Consolidated Piece Dyers, Limited, Cobourg, Ont., and National Union 
of Textile Workers, Local 11 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated June 14, 1945, by which 
the Company was authorized to establish an 
incentive wage plan for its employees for a 
trial period of three months. 

Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 
9384, by the provisions of its Section 24 
contemplates the existence of incentive wage 


rate plans, and by Section 20 (1) (ec) (iv) 
provides that a War Labour Board may 
authorize or direct an employer “to change 
a time rate or range established under this 
Order into a rate or range calculated on any 
other basis...”. 

In this case, on the application of the 
Company, the Regional Board authorized the 
Company to establish an incentive wage rate 
plan for its employees for.a trial period of 
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three months, and by its decision required 
that the Company at the conclusion of the 
three month trial period should report to the 
Board the average hourly earnings resulting 
from the application of the plan, any change 
in unit labour cost, and any variation of the 
amount of production. The Regional Board’s 
decision also provided the condition that no 
employee should receive less than his or her 
current rate, although for the purpose of 
calculating earnings under the plan, base rates 
of 50 cents for males and 39 cents for females 
and boys, are to be used. 

Evidence submitted to the Board shows 
that identical or similar incentive plans are 
in effect in other plants in the industry, 
particular reference being made to one Com- 
pany in the plant of which ‘the plan had 
been in operation since 1932 or 1933. Incentive 
wage rate plans are also in effect in plants 
of other industries, many of them having been 
adopted with the authority of War Labour 
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Boards since Wartime Wages Control Orders 
became effective, to the acknowledged mutual 
advantage of both employees and employers. 

It appears that as a result of the Union 
appeal against the decision of the Regional 
Board “The Company has delayed the com- 
mencement of the,incentive wage plan until 
the matter has been disposed of by the 
National Board”, and therefore the plan has 
not been given the trial contemplated by the 
decision of the Regional Board. 

Our opinion is that the Regional Board has 
exercised properly the discretion referred to 
in the concluding words of paragraph (c) of 
Section 20 (1) of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, and the appeal must 
be dismissed. At the expiration of the trial 
period of three months, the Company will 
submit its report to the Regional Board for 
Ontario to enable that Board to give further 
consideration to the matter. 


September 20, 1945. 


Re: The Guelph Carpet and Worsted Spinning Mills, Limited, and Nationg 
Union of Textile Workers, Local 10 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated April 12, 1945, by which the 
Company was authorized to install an incentive 
wage plan in the spinning department of its 
plant at Guelph for a trial period of three 
months. 


Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 
9384, by the provisions of its Section 24 
contemplates the existence of incentive wage 
rate plans, and by Section 20 (1) (c) (iv) 
provides that a War Labour Board may auth- 
orize or direct an employer “to change a 
time rate or range established under this 
Order into a rate or range calculated on any 
other basis...”. 


In this case, on the application of the 
Company, the Regional Board authorized the 
Company to install an incentive wage rate plan 
in its Spinning Mill for a trial period of three 
months, and by its decision required that the 
Company at the end of the trial period should 
give a full report to the Board on the effect 
of the incentive bonus scheme on the earnings 
of the employees, the unit labour cost, and 
the increase in production, if any, that had 
been achieved, and further indicated that 
thereafter the Board would be prepared to 
give consideration to the final approval of the 
plan. The’ Regional Board’s decision also 
provided that whatever the production of the 
employees might be under the application of 


the incentive plan they should be guaranteed 
the payment of their established basic wage 
rates, ie. 43 cents for spinners and 41 cents 
for doffers, although under the plan, for the 
purpose of calculating earnings, base rates 
of 40 and 38 cents are used. 

Evidence submitted to the Board shows 
that identical or similar incentive plans are 
in effect in other plants in the industry, 
particular reference being made to one Com- 
pany in the plant of which the plan had been 
in effect for a period of fifteen years. Incentive 
wage rate plans are also in effect in plants 
of other industries, many of them having been 
adopted with the authority of War Labour 
Boards since Wartime Wages Control Orders 
became effective, to the acknowledged mutual 
advantage of both employees and employers. 

The incentive plan in question has now 
been in effect for more than three months, but 
only on a restricted or experimental basis, and 
it may be that it has not yet been given a fair 
trial as contemplated by the decision of the 
Regional Board. 

Our opinion is that the Regional Board has 
exercised properly the discretion referred to in 
the concluding words of paragraph (c) of 
Section 20 (1) of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, and the appeal must be 
dismissed. The trial period having expired, 
the Company must now submit its report to 
the Regional Board for Ontario to enable that 
Board to give further consideration to the 


matter. 
oa is September 20, 1945. 
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Re: Powell River Company, Limited, Pacific Mills Limited, British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Company Limited and Sorg Pulp Company Limited 


and International Brotherhood of Pulp, 


Sulphite and Paper Mill 


Workers and International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint application for leave to 
appeal from a decision of the British Columbia 
Regional Board dated June 27, 1945, refusing 
to authorize the following clause in the master 
agreement between the employers and the 
Unions: 

A night. shift differential of three cents 
per hour will be paid in addition to the 
hourly rate on all work performed between 
the hours of 8 p.m. and 8 a.m., where tour 
work is scheduled 8-4, 4-12 and 12-8, and 
7 p.m. to 7 a.m., where tour work is scheduled 
7-3, 3-11 and 11-7. 


Leave to appeal was refused by the Regional 
Board. 


The Companies enumerated above represent 
the entire pulp and paper manufacturing in- 
dustry in the Province of British Columbia, 
an industry in which a premium for night work 
has never been paid. For this reason and also 
because the industry was not engaged solely 
and entirely on war production, the Regional 


Board refused to authorize payment of the 
premium, 

By its decisions in the Packinghouse cases, 
issued also on June 27, 1945 (L.G. Aug. 1945, 
p. 1110), this Board has indicated that under 
certain circumstances approval may be given 
to payment within limitations, of a premium 
for night work in non-war industries. The 
application for leave should therefore be 
allowed. 

The evidence adduced in this case shows 
that the above quoted clause resulted from 
collective bargaining. Notwithstanding that 
the clause in question presents a new condi- 
tion in the industry, we are of the opinion 
that the amount of the premium and the hours 
for which it is to be paid are fair and reason- 
able having regard to all material circum- 
stances. The employers are therefore authorized 
to give effect to the said clause, subject to the 
proviso that the premium is not to be added 
to wage rates for the purpose of calculating 


overtime. 
August 28, 1945. 


Re: Chateau Cheese Company, Ottawa, Ont., and National Union of Cheese 
Processors, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union, concurred in by the 
Company, from a decision of the Ontario Re- 
gional Board dated June 2, 1945 refusing to 
authorize two weeks’ vacation with pay for 
employees having three years’ service. Leave 
to appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 

The plan, which was submitted for approval 
in a joint application, has been in effect. prior 


to wage control in certain dairies in Ottawa, 
one of which is associated with this Company 
under the same management. 

In these circumstances, we think the plan 
applied for can be approved pursuant to sec- 
tion 20 (1) (ce) () of P.C. 9384 and we shall 
allow the appeal. 


September 28, 1945. 





Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


ee Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and with 
proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

The articles on strikes and _  lockouts, 
formerly included in ‘this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in _ industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war”, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 


Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the. Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under ‘the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to imquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.-C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met. for two days during the 
month of September. During this period the 
Board received twelve applications, held three 
hearings, issued four certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected one appli- 
cation, ordered one representation vote and 
rendered decisions in four appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Following an investigation of the applica- 
tions by officers of the Board bargaining 
representatives as stated were certified in the 
undernoted cases: 


(1) Messrs. Rosco Craycraft, Steve Glumaz, 
Austin Smith, J. Boyes, P. Hughes and 
W. H. Chawner and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 501 for persons employed as 
longshoremen and/or maintenance men 


by the Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Inmited, Vancouver B.C. The dock 
foreman and checker foreman were 
excluded. from the scope of the bar- 
gaining unit. 

(2) Messrs. J. J. Henderick, L. C. Malone, 
and William Keck, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen for the engine 
crew and ground crew employed in swit- 
ching operations at the Ogden Point 
Docks of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Victoria, B.C. 


Following an investigation and a representa- 
tion vote ordered by the Board, bargaining 
representatives as stated were certified in the 
following case: 

Messrs. Harry Edwards, William lL. 
Munroe and Leslie MacKay and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local No. 1482 for the plant 
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workers, meter readers and _ outside 
maintenance men employed by the 
Maritime Electric Company LInmited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.J. Excluded from the 
scope of the bargaining unit were the 


superintendent, foremen, office em- 
ployees and outside casual construction 
workers. 


Following an investigation, a public hearing 
and a representation vote ordered by the 
Board bargaining representatives were certi- 
fied in the following case: 

Messrs. Douglas Browne, H. Huggitt 
and L. Dube and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers for employees in the 
Stores Department classified as assistant 
foreman, supply carman, helpers and 
labourers, material issuers, stationary 
issuers, store helpers, repairman, issuer 
and labourer; and in the Mechanical 
Department classified as labourer, sta- 
tionary fireman, stationary fireman and 
hostler attendant, stationary fireman and 
locomotive watchman, hostler attendant, 
locomotive watchman, repair track la- 
bourers, engine wipers and roundhouse 
labourers, of the Northern Alberta Rail- 
way Company, Edmonton, Alta. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Following consideration of an application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
submitted by the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
the Board ordered that a representation vote 
be taken among the unlicensed personnel em- 
ployed in Deck, Engine Room and Steward’s 
Departments of the SS. George Hindman 
of the Diamond Steamship Company Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 


Application Rejected 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and Riverside Iron Works, 
Calgary, Alberta (L.G., Sept. 19, 1945, p. 1319). 
Following an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board, the Board rejected 
the application because of lack of jurisdiction, 
the Company not being engaged in producing 
or manufacturing for war industry or war pur- 
poses as defined in Schedule “A” of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Investigation 


1. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Pacific System, Division No. 1, on behalf 
of Morse telegraphers, automatic telegraphers 
and clerks employed in the communication 
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department of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, P.Q. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed crew members in deck, engine 
room and steward’s department on all vessels 
operated by the Gulf of Georgia Towing Com- 
pany Limited, Viancouver, B.C. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel on SS ‘Sable I’, SS 
“Gaspe North” and SS “Gaspesia” operated 
by Clark Steamship Company Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of mates, wheelsmen, engineers, firemen, 
oilers, coal passers, water tenders, watchmen, 
deck hands, stewards, cooks, helpers, waiters, 
night porters and pursers, on boats numbers 
1 and 2, of the Ontario Car Ferry Company, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of road train and yard conductors em- 
ployed by the Toronto-Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway, Hamilton, Ontario. 


6. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on be- 
half of yardmasters, assistant yardmasters, 
supervisors, and crew supervisors of the Na- 
tional Harbours Railway, Montreal, P.Q. 


7. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, on behalf of signal foremen, signal- 
men working with and under the direction of 
a signal foreman in the classifications of signal 
maintainers, signal mechanics, assistant signal 
maintainers, assistant signal mechanics, and 
signal helpers of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Toronto, Ontario. 

8. Royal City Waterfront Workers Associa- 
tion, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 502, on behalf of 
Longshoremen employed in the Port of New 
Westminster by Victoria and Vancouver Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


9. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf of the unlicensed crew mem- 
bers in deck, engine room and steward’s de- 
partments on all vessels operated by Young 
and Gore Tugboat Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

10. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Regional Council, No. 2, on behalf 
of Electrical Workers under the jurisdiction 
of Montreal Terminals (Quebec District), road- 
men (electricians) (Quebec District) and 
electrical maintainer (draw bridge, Lachine 
Canal) employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

11. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Regional Council, No. 2, on behalf 
of Electrical Workers and Electrical Workers 
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Helpers employed in stations and office build- 
ings of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q. 

12. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel, namely, wheelsmen, 
firemen, oilers, coal passers, watertenders, 
watchmen, deckhands, stewards, cooks, mess- 
men, waiters and night porters, employed on 
vessels operated by Ontario Car Ferry Com- 
pany, Cobourg, Ontario. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


1. On the appeal of the Kelsey Wheel Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, Ontario, from a deci- 
sion of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
‘ineluding certain employees designated as ap- 
prentices in the bargaining unit, a hearing was 
held by the National Board on September 11. 
Following the hearing the Board reached the 
decision that the appeal be denied. Reasons 
for judgment were not issued in this case. 

2. In view of the fact that more than 60 
days had elapsed since the decision of the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia cer- 


tifying bargaining representatives, without an 


appeal being entered, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Victoria, B.C., was advised by the Board 
that further proceedings relating to this deci- 
sion could not be entertained. 

3. On September 11, the Board heard argu- 
ment on an application for leave to appeal 
entered by the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, appellant— 
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respondent, and the Canadian Steel Car 
Workers’ Union, appellant—intervener. The 
proceedings followed the submission of an 
application for certification of bargaining re- 
presentatives by Local 2352, United Steel- 
workers of America, made to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board and the decision of 
that Board that a representation vote of the 
employees concerned be conducted. Prior to 
the hearing, a request for postponement of 
the vote ordered by the Ontario Board was 
made to the National Board but was rejected. 
Following the hearing, the National Board 
decided to reject the appeal, formal reasons 
for judgment to be issued at a later date. 

4. An application for leave to appeal and 
appeal from a decision of the Quebec War- 
time Labour Relations Board was submitted to 
the National Board by the Metal Trades 
Council of Sorel, on behalf of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, International Association of Machi- 
nists and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Following a hearing the 
Board reached the decision that the appeal 
should be allowed as the National Syndicate 
of Shipyard Workers of Sorel had not satisfied 
the Quebec Board that a majority of the em- 
ployees affected were members of the Syn- 
dicate. 

The text of the Boards reasons for judgment 
appears below. 


Between: Conseil des Métiers de la Métallurgie des Employes de la 
Marine Industries—Appellant (Intervener) and Marine Industries 
Limited, Sorel, Que., Respondent, and Syndicat National des Chan- 


tiers Maritimes de Sorel, Qué., Respondent 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members thereof. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an appeal from the decision of the 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board 
ordering a vote upon an application for 
certification of bargaining representatives made 
to it by the respondent union. 


The investigating officer of the Quebec 
Board found and it was also admitted by the 
respondent union at the hearing before this 
Board that the respondent union neither at 
the time of selecting bargaining representatives 
nor at the time of making application to the 
Quebec Board had a majority membership 
among the employees. In fact, as reported by 


(Petitioner) 


the investigating officer, its membership of 
employees included in the bargaining unit 
amounted to approximately five per cent of 
such employees. 

The respondent union alleged, however, that 
it had substantial additional support from 
other non-member employees who were not 
prepared to commit themselves by signing 
authorizations in favour of the respondent 
union. 

No substantial evidence was submitted in 
support of this allegation nor to indicate the 
degree of actual support which the respondent 
union had, nor was any attempt made to 
show the exercise of unfair pressure or other 
unfair practices on either the part of the 
Company or the appellant union to prevent 
the employees from expressing their real 
preference in the matter of representation. 
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As the respondent union evidently did not 
have the requisite authority to elect or 
appoint bargaining representatives for the 
employees affected, or -to consequently apply 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
on their behalf, we are of opinion that the 
application for certification should have been 
rejected by the Quebec Board. See the judg- 
ment of this Board in the Wright Hargreaves 
and Sylvanite case (L.G., March, 1945, pp. 
290-92). 

In view of this conclusion, it has not been 
necessary to consider the other ground for 
appeal raised as to whether the renewal 
agreement entered into between the Company 
and the appellant union on January 29, 1945, 
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constituted a bar to the election or appoint- 
ment of new bargaining representatives by the 
respondent union on behalf of the employees. 

The appeal is allowed and the application 
of the respondent union for certification is 
rejected accordingly. . 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 


Rene Walsh, Esq., James Broderick, Esq., 
for Appellant (Intervener). 

Arthur Simard, Esq., Emile Bernard, Esq., 
for Respondent. 

Jean Marchand, 
(Petitioner). 

Dated at Ottawa, Sept. 12, 1945. 


Esq., for Respondent 


Conciliation Proceedings Under The Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


lear Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provide conciliation machinery to at- 
tempt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiation 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for ‘thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to effect 
an agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is 
unable to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an 
agreement might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is 
established by the Minister of Labour forth- 
with. ' The /duty. of sucha) ‘Board® is. to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During September reports were received 
from fourteen Boards of Conciliation :— 

Atkins Stage Lines Limited, Chilliwack, 
B.C., and Division 101, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. 

Bendix-Eclipse of Canada Limited, Windsor, 


Ontario, and Local 195, International Union, 


United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (U.A.W.- 
C.1.0.). 

Bralorne Mines Limited, Bralorne, B.C., and 
Bralorne Miners Union, Local 271, Interna- 


tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

Canadian Automotive Trim Limited, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
(U.A.W.-C.L.O.). 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Chatham, Ontario, and Local 127 International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
(U.A.W.-C.1.0.). 

Dominion Fabrics Limited, Dunnville, On- 
tario, and Local 21, Textile Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, C.C.L. 

Ford Motor of Canada Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario, and Local 200 International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (U.A.W.- 
C.1.O.)% 

Gotfredson Limited, Windsor, Ontario, and 
Local 195, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, (U.A.W.-C.LO.). 

Genelco Limited, Peterborough, Ontario, and 
Local 524, United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. 

Greater Winnipeg Sanitary District, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, and Greater Winnipeg Sanitary 
District Employees Unit of One Big Union. 

Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada 
Limited, London, Ontario, and Local 22, 
United Textile Workers of Canada. 

Kootenay Belle Gold Mines, Retallack, B.C., 
and Local 698, Retallack Mine and Mill 
Workers Union. International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Windsor Tool and Die Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario, and Local 195 International Union, 
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United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (U.A.W.- 
1.) s 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 


Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, and 
Local 113, United Rubber Workers of 
America. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During September twelve Boards of Con- 
ciliation were fully constituted :— 

Auto Specialty Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Auto Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company (Canada) Limited, and the 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, was fully constituted on September 
21 with the appointment of Judge J. Egerton 
Lovering, Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of 
the Board, who was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the two other members of the 
Board. Mr. F. K. Ellis, Windsor, Ontario, 
~ and Mr. Norman Levy, Toronto, Ontario, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Belleville-Sargeant and Company, Belleville, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Belleville-Sargeant and Company, Belleville, 
Ontario, and Local 426, International Unicn, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.- 


C.I.0.), was fully constituted on September , 


12, with the appointment of Judge W. D. 
Roach, Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the 
Board on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. Messrs. 
G. A. Gale and Bora Laskin, both of Toronto, 
Ontario, were appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Bell Thread Company, Hamilton, Ontario — 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Bell Thread Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ontario, and Canadian Thread 
Makers Union, was fully constituted on Sep- 
tember 5, with the appointment of Judge J. 
C. M. German, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the two other members of the Board. 
Mr. Macaulay Dillon, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Mr. Bruce Williams, Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
were appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 

Canadian Bridge Company (Plants 1 and 2), 
Walkerville Ontarto—The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Bridge Company (Plants 1 and 
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2), Walkerville, Ontario, and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2471, was fully 
constituted on September 11, with the appoint- 
ment of Judge W. T. Robb, Orangeville, On- 
tario, as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the two other members of the Board. Mr. 
S. L. Springsteen, K.C., Windsor, Ontario and 
Mr. D. B. Archer, Toronto, Ontario, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, 


- Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, International 


Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(U.A.W.-C.1.0.), was fully constituted on Sep- 
tember 26, with the appointment of Mr. L. W. 
Brockington, Ottawa, Ontario, as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. S. L. Springsteen, K-C., 
Windsor, Ontario, and Mr. Norman Levy, 
Toronto, Ontario, were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Dominion Forge and Stamping Company, 
Windsor, Ontario —The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(U.A.W. I.C.1.0.), was fully constituted on 
September 13, with the appointment of Judge 
I. M. Macdonell, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed ion the joint recommenda- 
tion of the two other members of the Board. 
Mr. Alan Adamson, Port Hope, Ontario, and 
Mr. Bruce A. E. Clouse, Kingsville, Ontario 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Fairfield and Son Limited, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Fairfield and 
Son Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Local 
459 Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, was fully constituted on September 6 with 
the appointment of Professor John E. L. 
Graham, Winnipeg, Manitoba, as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the two other members 
of the Board. Mr. S. E. McLean, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and Mrs. Carrie Gray, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, were appointed on the nomination - 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
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established to deal with a dispute between. 


the Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, and the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.- 
C.I.0.), was fully constituted on September 
20 with the appointment of Doctor Alexander 
Brady, Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. S. L. Springsteen, K.C., Windsor, 
Ontario, and Mr. J. S. Midanik, Toronto, On- 
tario, were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Siz (6) Garage Companies, Fredericton, 
N.B—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between McFarlane 
Motors Limited; Valley Motors; Smith 
Motors Limited; J. Clark and Son Limited; 
Wood Motors Limited; and Capital Garage, 
and Fredericton Automobile Mechanics and 
Garage Workers Union, was fully constituted 
on September 20 with the appointment of Rey. 
Auston MacPherson, Fredericton, N.B., as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the joint recom- 
mendation of the two other members of the 
Board. Messrs. Arthur Limerick and Carlisle 
Hanson, both of Fredericton, N.B., were aip- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding ‘Company, Port 
Arthur, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Port 
Arthur, Ontario, and Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, Local 11 
(C.C.L.)° was fully constituted on September 
13 with the appointment of Judge A. H. 
Dowler, Port Arthur, Ontario, as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the two other members 
of the Board. Mr. J. L. McComber, Port 
Arthur, Ontario, and Mr. H. Orliffe, Toronto, 
Ontario, were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

Sunshine Waterloo Company, Waterloo, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the Sun- 
shine Waterloo Company Limited, Waterloo, 
Ontario, and Local 392, United Steelworkers 
of America, was fully constituted on Septem- 
ber 22 with the appointment of Judge I. M. 
Macdonell, Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of 
the Board, who was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the two other members of 
the Board. Messrs. F. G. Gardner, K.C., and 
Fred Dowling, both of Toronto, Ontario, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 
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Walker Metal Products Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Walker 
Metal Products Limited, Windsor, Ontario, 
and Local 195, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, (U.A.W.-C.1.0O.), 
was fully constituted on September 11 with 
the appointment of Judge I. M. Macdonell, 
Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
Alan Adamson, Port Hope, Ontario, and Mr. 
Bruce A. E. Clouse, Kingsville, Ontario, were © 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During September three Boards of Con- 
ciliation were established but not fully con- 
stituted :— 

Brown’s Bread Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
and Local 264, Factory Bakers Union. 

Brown’s Bread Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
and Local 847, Bakery Wagon Drivers Union. 

Goderich Manufacturing Company, God- 
erich, Ontario, and Local 2622, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations and the 
signing of an Agreement :— 


John Bertram and Sons Company and the 
Pratt Whitney Company of Canada, Dundas, 
Ontario, and Valley City Lodge Local 1740, 
International Association of Machinists—F. 
J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Keenan Woodenware Limited, Owen Sound, 
Ontario, and Local No. 5, National Union of 
Woodworkers.—F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Mic-Mac Mines Limited, Noranda, P.Q., and 
Local 696, Malartic Mine and Mill Workers 
Union, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers—L. Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Palm Dairy Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
and Local 385, Milk’ Wagon Drivers Dairy 
Employees, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers—H. 8. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

Benedict Proctor Manufacturing Company, 
Trenton, Ontario, and Local No. 44, Interna- 
tional Jewellery Workers Union——H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer. 
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Robson Leather Company Limited, Oshawa, 
Ontario, and Local 205, International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union—H. Perkins, Con- 
ciliation Officer. ; 


Thompson and Sutherland Limited, Glace 
Bay, NS., and Local No. 1, Wholesale, Retail 
and Distributive . Workers Union—H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 


Assignment of Conciliation Offiers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases:— 


Dominion Bridge Company (Calgary Rolling. 


Mills Division) Calgary, Alberta, and Local 
23180, Rolling Mill Employees Federal Union 
(AF. of L.)—G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, 
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Jenish Brothers, Estevan; Havanah Collieries 
Limited, Estevan; Eastern Collieries of Bien- 
fait Limited, Bienfait, Saskatchewan, and Dis- 
trict 18, United Mine Workers of America.— 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

City of Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Firefighters of Sydney (C.C.L.) — 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

City of Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Policemen of Sydney, (C.C.L.)— 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Toronto Graphic Arts Association and 
Master Printers and Bookbinders Association, 
Toronto, Ontario, and Toronto Printing Press- 
men and_ Assistants Union No. 10—James 
Hutcheon, Conciliation Officer. 

Westeel Products Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
and Local 252, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.1.0.).— 
H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Atkins Stage Lines, Limited, Chilliwack, 
B.C., and Division 101, Amalgamated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America 


On September 13 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which was established to deal with the 
above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. J. Howard Harman, Victoria, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Alan M. Russell 
and J. Ross, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 

Report of Board 


HonovurABLE MINISTER oF LABOUR, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008, and Atkins Stage Lines Limited 
and Division 101, Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed herein 
unanimously recommends that the parties to 
this dispute enter into an agreement in the 
form of Exhibit 3 (a copy of which is attach- 
ed hereto), with paragraphs k) and 1) of 
Section 3 amended to read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

k) wage rates shall be those paid or pay- 
able in accordance with “Wartime Wages 
Control Order”, and any ruling made there- 
under prior to September 5, 1945. 


1) This agreement shall be in effect from 
March 28th, 1945 until March 27th, 1946. 


The Board wish to make it clear that the 
change in wording of Section k) is not intend- 
ed to give any employee any right to claim 
additional wages. 

The hearing was conducted in an informal 
manner and during the course thereof the 
above compromise was suggested to the par- 
ties. Mr. Morrison, representing the em- 
ployees, expressed his agreement. 

Mr. Farris, representing the employer, after 
consultation with his client, stated that he 
could not agree to the Board’s suggestion, 
pointing out that while the Union were the 
duly-certified bargaining agents at this time, 
the probability was that before next March 
the total payroll of the company would be 
only about five or six, of whom the majority 
would be former employees returning from 
active service with the Armed Forces and 
who never were members of the Union con- 
cerned. ‘Mr. Farris also pointed out that at the 
present time there were only eight employees 
of whom four were opposed to the Union. 
Of these four, two had consistently refused 
to belong to the Union. 

The employees’ representative was not pre- 
pared to agree that all of these four men 
were actively opposed to the Union. 

Both parties were asked if an adjournment ° 
was desired to enable evidence to be pro- 
duced as to the degree of opposition to the 
Union among the employees. Neither side 
wished to avail itself of this suggestion. 

While recognizing the strength of the argu- 
ments of counsel for the employer and the 
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peculiar circumstances of this case, the Board 
feels its recommendation proper for the fol- 
lowing reasons, viz: 

1. Nothing in the agreement requires any 
employee to become a member of the Union 
in question or to keep his existing member- 
ship in good standing. 

2. The Union is presently the bargaining 
representative of all employees by virtue of 
the certification of last October. 

3. The employer by its counsel expressed its 
willingness to abide by all the terms of the 
proposed agreement and to sign such agree- 
ment if in six months’ time a majority of 
its employees were then Union members. 

4. The proposed agreement does not alter 
the present position of the parties having 
regard to the certification and undertaking 
set out above. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
International Union, 


Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, 


On September 13 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Bora Laskin. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, 
Chairman, appointed by the ‘Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. David M. Brodie 
and Bora Laskin, appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board Report and of the 
Minority Report were as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of Bendix-Eclipse of Canada 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario (Employers), 
and Local 195, United Automobile, Atr- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (Employees). 

To: 

The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 


1. The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to P.C. 1003 to deal with the 
matters in dispute between the above named 
parties held a meeting at Windsor on the 10th 
day of August at which the Company was 
represented by Mr. Gordon Dickson, as 
Counsel, Mr. Stephen A. Fanning, Treasurer 
and Acting Manager, and Mr. M. A. Mephem, 
Personnel Manager, and the Union by Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Educational Director and 
Mr. Sol Ross, Mr. M. Cumming and Mr. 
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5. The dispute under consideration appar- 
ently commenced about March 28, 1945, and 
the term of one year from this date will prob- 
ably expire about the time when all em- 
ployees now on active service with the Armed 
Forces will have been re-absorbed. 

6. It is impossible to foretell whether or 
not a majority of the employees will be 
members of the Union next March. Between 
now and then, the employer expects to have 
to discharge several men. In the absence of 
an agreement, any discharges would be open 
to criticism on the ground of discrimination, 
particularly as some of the junior employees 
are Union members. 


(Sgd.) J. H. Harman 
(Sgd.) J. N. Ross 
(Sgd.) A. RUSSELL 


Bendix Eclipse of Canada, Ltd., 
UAW-CIO 


M. Yovovich, the Bargaining Committee, Mr. 
Ross being the Chairman of said Committee. 
29 The Union carried out its organizational 
activities among the Company’s hourly rated 
employees throughout the year 1042.00 
February of 1943 a vote was taken under the 
supervision of the Ontario Department of 
Labour on the question of selecting bargain- 
ing representatives. The result of the vote 
was that of 545 employees eligible to vote 
250 voted in favour of the Union and 150 
against. Following the vote negotiations 
between the Company and the Union were 
carried on and a collective bargaining agree- 
ment was reached on February 28, 1943. 


The agreement contains provisions for 
aa or termination on certain notice 
and for automatic renewal in case no notice 
of termination is given. Amendments were 
agreed upon in February, 1944. As so 
amended the agreement of 1943 is still in 
full force and unless amended by mutual 
consent or by compliance with this Board’s 
recommendation will continue in force until 
the 28th of February, 1946. 

4. Further negotiations for the amendment 
of the agreement pursuant to the provisions 
regarding amendments were carried on in the 
months of February and March of this year 
and agreement thereon was reached on sx 
points of varying degrees of importance. On 
three important matters on which the Union 
sought. the incorporation of new terms in the 
agreement no accord was reached. The sub- 
jects so left unsettled were those of :— 

1. Arbitration 

2. Union shop 

3. Check off. 
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ARBITRATION 


5. The dispute under this heading relates 
to the clauses in the grievance procedure code 
dealing with arbitration. Under the collective 
bargaining agreement various steps are defined 
under any one of which the settlement of a 
grievance may be effected. If, however, no 
settlement is reached throughout these earlier 
stages, there is provided the final step of 
arbitration. The arbitration is to be by an 
impartial umpire agreed upon by both parties 
if possible but if not possible then to be 


selected by the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario. 
6. Many alleged grievances have gone 


through one or more of the stages prescribed 
in the grievance procedure of which all but 
four were settled without resort to the final 
step of arbitration and in these four the 
decision of the umpire was accepted by both 
parties. This is a very enviable record for 
the settlement of grievances and speaks well 
for the relations between Union and Manage- 
ment in this plant. 

7. The Union points out that while in the 
past three years this grievance code has 
worked satisfactorily it has an inherent defect 
in that section: 7 (e) contains a provision 
which enables the Company to ignore or reject 
the decision of the umpire. That clause reads 
as follows:— 

The parties to the grievance may, but need 
not elect to be bound by the decisions of the 
umpire. 

The request of the Union is that this clause 
be struck out and thus make any condition 
that an employee alleges to be a grievance, a 
matter for the final and binding decision of 
an impartial umpire. While the Union does 
not claim that with regard to this Company 
such defect has occasioned harm in the past, 
during a time when labour had an ever- 
expanding market, it fears that in a con- 
tracting labour market Management might be 
inclined to take a less co-operative attitude. 

8. The Company’s objection is two-fold. 
First: that the present agreement on this 
point has worked so well that it should be 
permitted to continue. Second: that there 
are a number of subjects on which Manage- 
ment, as a matter involving the ability of 
the Company to continue in business, must 
have the deciding voice and that on such 
matters it should not be compelled to submit 
to the decisions of an umpire however well 
intentioned. 


9. On a perusal of many collective bargain- 
ing agreements we find that nearly all contain 
provisions reserving the decision on many 
subjects to Management. 

The agreement now the subject of amend- 
ment has such provisions. It would thus seem 
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to us that it is conceded by the majority of 
representatives of labour that some such 
reservations may properly be made. 

The difficulty that this Board finds is that 
the reservations to the absolute discretion of 
Management are so wide that they cover the 
great majority of subjects upon which dis- 
agreements between labour and management 
are likely to arise. 

10. We do not feel that we should under- 
take the difficult task of determining how 
much narrower should be the field reserved 
to Management and consequently how much 
wider the field left to arbitration. We do, 
however, think that a step would be made 
in the right direction if the provision quoted 
in paragraph 7 above should be deleted from 
the agreement and the following inserted in 
its place, viz:— 

The parties to the agreement shall bbe as to. 
all matters not reserved to Management by 
sections 2 and 3 be bound by the decision of 


the umpire but in matters so reserved neither 
party is to be so bound. 


We therefore recommend the amendment of 
the agreement accordingly. 

The matter of amendment of the reserva- 
tion to Management we think should stand 
to be taken up directly between the parties 
on the next negotiation of an agreement in 
case the operation of the grievance procedure 
during the remainder of the life of the con- 
tract should be less satisfactory than in the 
past. 


Union SHopP AND CHECK OFF 


11. These two claims of the Union are 
so closely connected that they may advan- 
tageously be dealt with together. The vote 
taken in 1943 showed 350 for and 150 against 
the Union. While the affirmative vote was 
greatly preponderant we do not regard the 
substantial negative vote as being necessarily 
or probably hostile to the Union. Im the 
light of the representations we have heard 
we regard it more as an expression of satis- 
faction with things as they were. We are 
of opinion that such employees as took that 
stand should not be forced at the expense of 
losing their jobs to join the Union. 

We do, however, feel that the members 
of the Union who as employees procured the 
selection of the Union as bargaining agent 
should continue to remain members during the 
life of the contract. 

We are, also, of the opinion that all 
employees who have since become or who may 
during the life of the contract become members 
of the Union should remain during the life of 
the contract. 

We, also, are of the opinion that as a further 
indication of the good will of Management 
towards the Union there should be conceded 
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a check off of Union dues and assessments of 
such members. 


12. We, therefore, recommend that there be 
substituted for section 4 of the present agree- 
ment the following :— 


Freedom of Choice and Union Security 

4. (a) Employees of the Company are free 
to join any union or association of their 
choice and are equally free not to join any 
union or association provided, however, that 
every employee who is a member of the union 
at the date of the execution of this agree- 
ment shall be deemed to agree to remain a 
member in good standing of the union during 
the currency of this agreement. 

(b) Any employee who during the currency 
of this agreement becomes a member of the 
union shall be deemed to agree to remain a 
member of the union during the remainder of 
the term of the agreement. 

(c) The union shall furnish an alphabetical 
list of its members who are employees of the 
Company to the Secretary of the Company as 
soon as convenient after the execution of this 
agreement and shall furnish a similar list 
each calendar month thereafter on or before 
the fifth day of each such month and shall set 
out in such list the amount of the union fees, 
dues and assessments lawfully payable by each 
employee so listed. 

(d) The Company will deduct from the wages 
earned by each employee so listed between the 
time of the receipt of such list and the 25th 
day of the month in which it is received the 
amount shown by such list as owing by him 
to the union for fees, dues and assessments 
and shall on the said 25th day of the month 
remit the same to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local 127 of the union. 

(e) The phrase ‘currency of the agreement’ 
in this section includes the term of any 
renewal of the agreement while the union 
continues to be the bargaining agent of 
employees of the Company. 

We do not think that Management will 
find the operation of the above stipulation 
irksome. If it does, the way out is open to 
the Company at the end of any contract year 
by giving the necessary notice. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, the 8th day of 
September, 1945. 
(Sgd.) J. J. COUGHLIN. 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Warteme Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, as amended, 
and in the matter of Bendix Eclipse of 
Canada Limited .and Local 195, United 
Automobile Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW- 
CIO). . 

fey 

The Honourable HumpHrREY MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour for Canada. 

SIR: 

After hearing the parties at the sittings of 
the Board held at Windsor on August 10th, 
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my fellow members, His Honour Judge J. J. 
Coughlin, Chairman, Mr. Bora Laskin, 
employees’ nominee, and myself, employer 
nominee, conferred to consider our report. I 
am in substantial agreement with my fellow 
members as to preceding events and the 
principal facts. I assume those matters, as 
well as the attendances by the parties, will 
be adequately dealt with by their report, 
therefore, I propose to make only brief refer- 
ence to same. It is apparent, however, that 
I am not in agreement with the other mem- 
bers of the Board as to the disposition of 
the main items upon which the parties have 
not come to an agreement, and as to which 
we heard representations, as follows: Union 
Shop; Deduction of Union Dues; and Finality 
of Arbitration Clause. I accordingly submit 
my separate report on the basis indicated. 


J URISDICTION 


Mr. Dickson, Counsel for the employer, 
took similar objection to the jurisdiction of 
this Board to make recommendations as ‘to 
inclusion of so-called “union security” pro- 
visions as was taken by him on behalf of 
the employer in the Gotfredson Limited case 
wherein my present fellow members and 
myself comprised the Board, and with respect 
to which we reported in July, 1945. I will 
re-state that objection as briefly as possible :— 


It is the duty of a Board constituted under 
P.C. 1003 (“the Regulations”), and its power 
is restricted, “to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters 
on which they have not agreed” and _ to 
“report the result of its endeavours and its 
findings and recommendations to the Min- 
ister. .. .'. (See, Io (2) ).. Dhe ,aereement 
so to be effected is, of course, a collective 
agreement which is defined as “containing 
provisions with reference to rates of pay, 
hours of work, or other working conditions;” 
(Sec. 2 (D)). Application of the ejusdem 
generis rule to the phrase “or other working 
conditions”, having regard to the specific 
words preceding—‘“rates of pay” and “hours 
of work” does not warrant recommendation 
of inclusion of “union security” clauses in a 
collective agreement. 

Reference was made to the functions of 
a Board appointed under The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, being to settle a 
“dispute” between the parties and report 
thereon (Sec. 24/25 of Act). <A dispute is 
defined as being a difference between employer 
and his employees “as to matters or things 
affecting or relating to work done, or to be 
done by him, or as to privileges, rights and 
duties of employers or employees...... and, 
A SARE includes all matters relating to...... 

(ry) Claims On thes Darl. OL eat. any 
employee as to whether, and if so, under 
what circumstances, preference of employ- 
ment should or should not be given to one 
class over another of persons being or not 
being members of labour...... organizations 
oa hia ” (See. 2 (d) of Act). 

Operation of the Act is suspended by the 
Regulations, however, the scope given to 
Boards functioning under the Act to deal 
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with “union security” matters (Sec. 2 (d) 
(iv) of Act) is not conferred upon a Board 
functioning under the Regulations. It was 
urged, therefore, that a change in the law in 
that respect must therefore have been in- 
tended by the framers of the Regulations. 
Reference was also made to prohibitions 
against an employer contributing financial or 
other support to a union—or by any means 
compelling an employee to continue to be a 
member of a trade union. (Sec. 19 (1), (2) 
(c), of Regulations). It was urged that in- 
clusion in a collective agreement of provi- 
sions for deduction of union dues, require- 


ment for union shop, or similar matters, 
are in contravention of the prohibitions 
mentioned. 


In my view the objection to jurisdiction 
so taken on behalf of the employer is sound. 
This doubt as to jurisdiction has been recog- 
nized in recent reports by members of some 
other Boards similarly constituted. Where 
there is genuine doubt as to jurisdiction, the 
Board should be careful to confine its recom- 
mendations within the proper scope of its 
authority. I accordingly must decline to make 
recommendation for inclusion of “union 
security” provisions in the collective agree- 
ment. 

Merits 


The experience in collective bargaining 
between the parties extends back only to 
February, 1948, when an agreement was 
entered into following a vote where it was 
stated the union obtained a majority of about 
67 per cent of the unit. 

The employer was then engaged almost 
entirely in production for military use with 
many new employees, the unit then being 
comprised of about 500 employees, which is 
contrasted with the present number of approxi- 
mately 200 and a normal peace time number 
of 150-175 employees. The agreement of 
February, 1943 (with shght amendments 
effected in February, 1944) is still in force 
and was only in force less than two years 
when the request for amendment was made 
in January, 1945, which resulted in the 
appointment of this Board. One hundred and 
seventy employees of the company are 
presently absent on Active Service, which 
approximates the normal: number of peace 
time employees. 

The employer company is engaged in the 
automotive industry and apparently, with a 
few very minor exceptions (as to extent 
and number of employees affected) “union 
security” provisions have not been included 
in collective agreements in that industry 
which is concentrated in this community. 

The union herein is a voluntary association 
and is not a legal entity and I entertain 
grave doubts as to whether any effective 
remedy is available to the employer in the 
event the union failed to observe the obliga- 
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tions of contractual character arising out of 
the “union security” privileges now requested ; 
furthermore I am not satisfied that the 
internal affairs of the union, particularly with 
respect to termination of union membership 
of employees, amount of union dues or assess- 
ments, application of and accounting for 
moneys of the union, or similar matters, are 
under proper public supervision or control, 
consistent with ensuring discharge of the 
obligations to its members and the public, 
arising out of operation of the “union 
security” provisions. 

The provision for deduction of union dues 
and assessments would not be subject to any 
effective safeguard to the employees with 
respect to amount or frequency of levy and 
in any event in my view is primarily a. 
matter of internal arrangement between the 
union and its members. 

The relationship between the employer and 
its employees seems to be on a reasonably 
satisfactory basis and this relationship should 
improve as the parties acquire more experi- 
ence, over a longer period, in collective 
bargaining. I do not believe that relationship 
would be improved, but rather would become 
worse, in the event of inclusion of “union 
security” provisions in the agreement. 

For the foregoing reasons, and bearing in 
mind the continued absence in the Armed 
Forces of a number of employees approxi- 
mating the total number of its anticipated 
normal peace time payroll, I feel obliged to 
decline to recommend the inclusion in the 
agreement of any of the proposed “union 
security” provisions. 


FINALITY OF ARBITRATION CLAUSE 


The union requests an amendment to the 
present arbitration clase, 7(e) of the agree- 
ment, which provides that the parties need 
not be bound by the decision of the umpire 
(being the final step in the grievance pro- 
cedure) and ask that the decision of the 
umpire be final and binding with respect to 
all grievances. 

The employer has previously offered, and 


“is still agreeable to the inclusion in the agree- 


ment of an arbitration clause in conformity 
with the clause as specified by Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) in the 
Dominion Forge case. That formula would 
provide final and binding arbitration with 
respect to disputes “concerning the inter- 
pretation of the agreement or the violations 
thereof”. I think that under such a clause 
nearly all grievances could be finally deter- 
mined and that the same would be satis- 
factory in practical operation. I believe that 
it must be recognized that the employer has 
a heavy responsibility to endeavour to meet 
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competition, and to carry on and develop its 
business opportunities and that it is in the 
ultimate interest of both the employer and 
the employees that within that restricted 
sphere decisions of management should not be 
subject to review by an umpire who, at best, 
would have only a very superficial knowledge 
of the employer’s products, methods of pro- 
duction and business policies. I therefore 
think that the arbitration clause as proposed 
by the employer should be accepted by the 
union. 

In addition to the foregoing major points 
upon which the parties had not been able 
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to agree, there were also some other points 
which were apparently of comparatively minor 
importance and with respect to which the 
parties did not make any particular repre- 
sentations to the Board and which, I believe, 
they tacitly recognized could best be settled 
between them if they came to an agreement 
as to the major items as noted. I have, 
therefore, not attempted to deal in my report 
with those minor items. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) D. M. Bropin, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Bralorne Mines, Limited, Bralorne, 
B.C., and Bralorne Miners’ Union, Local 271 


On September 19 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel -of the Board was as 
follows:—Mr. J. A. Grimmett, Vancouver, 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Edward Campbell of Trail and Mal- 
colm MacLeod of Vancouver, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s reports and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the dispute between Bra- 
lorne Mines Limited (N.P.L.), Bralorne 
B.C. (employer), and those employed by 
Bralorne Mines Limited (N.P.L.), Bra- 
lorne, B.C. (employees). 


The Parties arrived at an agreement but 
there were two Clauses in the proposed written 
agreement to which the Company objected. 
These clauses related to what is commonly 
called “check-off” and “maintenance of mem- 
bership”. The Board heard the evidence of 
several employees of the Mine at Lillooet on 
the 26th of June last and it was abundantly 
clear that the most cordial relations had for 
some yers past existed between the mine 
management and their employees. 

The only reason advanced on behalf of the 
Employees for the insertion of the two afore- 
said mentioned clauses, was that the Company 
would be evidencing good faith if it agreed 
to the inclusion of these clauses in the agree- 
ment. 

The Company, however, strenuously ob- 
jected to entering into any agreement contain- 
ing such clauses mainly on the ground that 
the Union was a comparatively new Union and 
the management felt that the application of 


the men was premature. I am inclined to 
agree that, at the moment, this is the correct 
attitude, having in view, the fact that there 
are a number of previous employees of the 


mine who have been serving with His Ma- 


jesty’s Forces and that on their return to their 
employment which will now be a comparati- 
vely short time, that they should also have a 
voice with regard to the matters in dispute 
between the Company and the Employees. 

At first, I felt that it was somewhat un- 
reasonable on the part of the management that 
they should not agree to a check-off, as there 
are at least twelve different forms of check- 
off now prevailing, but on further considera- 
tion. I feel that the application of the men is 
premature. . 

I am also of the opinion, having regard to 
the evidence of the employees, that there is 
no necessity for the inclusion in the agreement 
of the clauses objected to and in this regard 
I adopt the language of Professor Bora Laskin 
of Toronto University in the matter of Con- 
ciliation of Lakeshore Mines Limited and 
Kirkland Mine and Mill Workers Union, Local 
No. 240, viz: “While I regard the check-off 
as an aid to Union stability which is im- 
portant to good collective bargaining, I do not 
think that it should be made the means of 
initiating that stabiliy saving perhaps cases 
where it appears that an employer's unfair 
labour practices have prevented a Union from 
establishing itself on solid footing”. 

Before concluding, I would like to accentuate 
what I have said about the feeling between 
the Employers and the Union officials and also 
to thank both the management and the Em- 
ployees for their very pleasant attitude and 
assistance throughout the hearing of the Con- 
ciliation Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. A. GRIMMETT. 
I concur on the above decision. 
(Sgd.) E. CAMPBELL. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the “Warteme Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act” and in the matter 
of negotiations for a proposed collecteve 
agreement between Bralorne Mines Ltd. 
(N.P.L.) and certain of its employees, 
namely, those employed by Bralorne Mines 
Ltd., Bralorne, BC. 

To the Honourable HumpHrReY MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Sir: 

As I find mysclf unable to agree in all the 
findings and recommendations of the majority 
of this Board, I am submitting a separate 
report. 

Both the officials of the company and the 
Union, had, in an offort to conclude a col- 
lective agreement, negotiated for over one 
year. This.gave me the impression that both 
parties were seriously anxious to place their 
differences before a Board in the spirit of 
conciliation. 

Spokesmen for the Company however, very 
definitely made it clear that they would 
have nothing to do with the disputed clauses 
providing for voluntary check-off and main- 
tenance of membership referred to in the con- 
ciliation officer’s report. 

It was further made clear by the Company 
representatives that they would not agree to 
either of these two clauses, even in the event 
of a unanimous or majority recommendation 
of the Board. 

Their attitude very definitely barred even 

the consideration of modification, thus elimin- 
ating the spirit of conciliation. 
- The Company set out to prove they always 
had the best of relations with their emplovees, 
and particularly the members of the present 
union executive. The whole of the executive 
(eight in number) gave evidence before the 
Board positively asking for the two clauses. 
Therefore, there appears little sense to the 
management’s claim in respect to their share 
of the excellent relations, or the claim of 
the Company that the Union’s request is 
premature. In support of this last conten- 
tion I will submit a few facts brought out in 
the evidence. 

The entire executive average eight to ten 
years service with the Company; and a much 
bigger average in mining. The Company has 
had the experience of Unions at Bralorne for 
approximately ten years. So the Union is not 
a new innovation, neither are the leaders who 
have been members all this time. It was 
these men who were mainly responsible for 
bringing the Union and also its present affilia- 
tion to Bralorne. 
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To-diy they receive the appreciation of the 
managemen' for their long service and stability. 
A vote was taken of the entire working crew 
as to whether or not they wanted maintenance 
of membership and check-off. The result was 
108 to 8 in favour of the clauses being in- 
cluded in an agreement. It was pointed out 
the system of check-off was used extensively, 
covering everything from rent on the Post 
Office box to a sandwich over the lunch 
counter, also the doctor and the hospital etc., 
ete. 

The receiver of these goods and _ services 
realizes they must be paid for; so in a com- 
munity of this size where everyone works for 
the same Company, the check-off serves the 
purpose admirably. There are no objections 
since it obviously appears to be the most 
suitable. 

By the same token the members of the 
Union—practically 100 per cent, and a most 
important organization in the community, ask 
for a VOLUNTARY check-off—but are re- 
fused. The whole community regard such 
refusal to be plain discrimination, since the 
Union is singled out for treatment different to 
any other group or individual asking the same 
thing for any other purpose. Britannia and 
Premier, also Nanaimo and Cumberland in 
coal, are very comparable places where check- 
off (and in the latter two) full union shop 
is obtained. 

Much ado was made by the Company re- 
presentation, who championed the cause of 
individual freedom in objecting to the inclu- 
sion of maintenance of membership, heavy 
emphasis being applied to the idea that a 
returning serviceman should not be compelled 
to join a Union. To the civilian or service- 
man, and the latter knows full well what 
unified action means, it is elementary logic 
that he must join in union with others. to 
hold his freedom. If he refuses to Join the 
Union to collectively bargain he endangers the 
freedom of his fellow workers. In this case 
100 against 8 are desirous of making their 
decision into a contract, and take measures to 
protect it. Surely individual freedom cannot 
take precedence over, or make jest of col- 
lective freedom. 

The International Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ Union has a splendid war record 
and carried through a wartime pledge not to 
strike. The argument of the Company con- 
firms the responsibility of the local Union. 
An agreement on the two clauses under 
dispute offers the basis of greater cooperation. 
It should be pointed out there is no danger 
of interference; since there is no jurisdictional 
claim by any other union in the country in 
this industry. 
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The members of the Board, Union and 
Company representation all gave splendid ¢o- 
operation in obtaining the evidence breaght 
to the hearings. The evidence did somvince 
me that the Company has no valid reason 
for refusal in signing an agreement including 
clauses providing maintenance of member- 
ship and check-off. My recommendation is 
that the two clauses should be accepted by 
the Company in an agreement. 

I am in complete disagreement with the 
majority members of the Board. In my 
opinion they did not give the whole volume 
of facts at our disposal, a thorough con- 
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sideration. The fact that the strongest reasons 
for refusal put forward by the Company were 
“Premature” and to allow. returning service- 
men and others an opportunity to have a 
say, is a flimsy excuse. 

If it is not, and since now the Company 
will soon be able to realize its labour require- 
ments—it should be taken for granted that 
when such a situation exists, and upon a 
majority vote of their employees the clauses 
they now reject will become acceptable. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Matcoum MacLezop. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, 


Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, International Union, UAW-CIO 


On September 13 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. . 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge E. A. Shaunessy, Sand- 
wich, Chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
David M. Brodie of Windsor and Bora Laskin 
of Toronto. 

The text of the 
follows :— 


Board’s report was as 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a dis- 
pute between Canadian Automotive Trim, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario (Employer), 
and International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.I.O.), 
Local 195 (Employees). 

To: 

The Honourable HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour. 

The Conciliation Board appointed by you 
to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties has concluded its deliberations and 
is now prepared to make its report. 

At the hearing we were attended by Mr. 
G. P. Dickson, Mr. J. C. ‘Montgomery and 
Mr. P. E. Church, solicitor, general manager 
and comptroller respectively of the employer, 
and by Mr. G. R. Foley, Mrs. Kent and Mrs. 
Smith, international representative, chairman 
of the bargaining committee and committee 
woman respectively of the employees. We 
have also had the benefit of written memo- 
randums submitted by both parties. We wish 
to thank all parties for the manner in which 
they presented their respective cases. 

The Board has not been able to effect an 
agreement between the parties, although the 
matters in dispute have been narrowed down 
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te the question of whether or not the whole 
or any part of the clauses hereinafter set 
forth should be inserted in the agreement 
between the parties. 

The employees ask and the employer objects 
to the following clauses:— , 


1. The company agrees that employees who 
are members of the union, or who may become 
members of the union and, as such, having 
accepted this contractual obligation, remain in 
good standing. 

2. The company will deduct from the pay 
of each member of the union covered by this 
agreement, all union initiation fees, dues and 
assessments. 

3. All deductions shall be made during the 
first pay period of each calendar month. 

4, Assessments must be first approved by 
the International Union before deductions 
shall be made therefor. The Union will give 
the company notice of its approval of assess- 
ments. 

5. All sums deducted shall be remitted to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Local, U.A.W.- 
C.1.0. not later than the twenty-fifth (25) day 
of each calendar month, in which such deduc- 
tions are made. 


6. The company and the union will work 
out a mutually satisfactory arrangement by 
which the company will furnish the Local 
Union Secretary-Treasurer with a monthly 
record of those for whom deductions have 
been made, together with the amounts of 
such deductions. 

13. An employee on the seniority record 
who is elected to a permanent position in 
any labour activity of the union shall be 
granted a leave of absence for one (1) year, 
and on application by him within such year, 
shall be re-employed at his own or similar 
work, if such is available, without affecting 
his position or the seniority record. Upon 
application by the employee made within 
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thirty days (80) before the expiry date of 
such leave of absence, the company will con- 
sider the granting of an extension thereof upon 
similar terms. 

For the employer it was contended that the 
Board had no jurisdiction to deal with union 
security clauses as such clauses were not 
provisions with reference to rates of pay, 
hours of work or other working conditions, 
words used in defining “collective agreement” 
in the Regulations. The Board, considering 
the words “but this subsection shall not be 
construed to prohibit the inclusion of any 
provision in a collective agreement” at the 
end of Section 20 (1) of the Regulations, is 
of the opinion that this contention is not well 
founded. 

In view of the closeness of the vote to 
elect the bargaining representatives of the 
employees, 107 votes for and 80 votes against 
the union, and the absence of proof that the 
union has progressed as contended on _ its 
behalf, or even maintained itself, denied by 
the employer, the Board is not convinced that 
the union has sufficient strength to warrant 
the inclusion of union security provisions in 
the agreement and this Board does not 
recommend the inclusion of the same. 

This Board is also of the opinion, because 
the employer has both union and non-union 
employees, that deduction of union initiation 
fees, dues and assessments would entail a great 
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deal of extra work and expense for the 
employer, and does not recommend inclusion 
of provisions therefor in the agreement. 

This Board is further of the opinion that 
the request of the employees for a leave of 
absence provision is a reasonable one, and 
recommends its inclusion in. the agreement. 

Summing up, our recommendations are that 
proposed clauses numbered 1 to 6 inclusive 
be not included, and that proposed clause 
numbered 13 except the last ineffective sen- 
tence thereof be included in the agreement. 

It is to be understood that the employer’s 
nominee concurs in this report on its merits, 
but not in the conclusion that the Board has 
jurisdiction to recommend the inclusion of 
union security provisions. 

It is also to be understood that the em- 
ployees’ nominee concurs in the conclusion of 
the Board that it has such jurisdiction, but 
not in its recommendation on union security 
provisions on the merits.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this tenth day 
of September, 1945. 

(Sgd.) E. A. SHaungssy, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) D. M. Bropts, 
Employer’s Nominee 

(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 
Employees’ Nominee 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 


Chatham, Ont., and Local 127, International Union, UAW-CIO 


On September 15 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. J. A. McNevin and Bora 
Laskin. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited (Employers), and Local 
127, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (Employees). 

To: 

The Honourable Humpurey MircHett, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

1. The Board of Conciliation appointed ‘by 
you pursuant to P.C. 1003 to deal with the 


matters in dispute between the above named 
parties held a sitting at Chatham on the 29th 
of June last at which the Company was 
represented by ‘Mr. J. B. Aylesworth as 
counsel and by the following officers of the 
Company, viz: Mr. R. S. Bridge, Vice- 
President; Mr. J. H. Hickey, Service Manager; 
Mr. A. F. McDonald, Director Industrial 
Relations, Windsor Plant; and Mr. J. F. 
Mugan, Director Industrial Relations, Chat- 
ham Plant and the Union by Mr. Drummond 
Wren, Educational Director, Mr. Jerry Foley 
and Mr. Roy Brown, International Repre- 
sentatives and Mr. Alexander Everett, Chair- 
man of the negotiating committee of the 
Local. ‘Meetings of the Board were later 
held at Windsor at which further repre- 
sentations made in writing by both parties 
were considered. 

2. The Union carried out its organizational 
activities among the Company’s hourly rated 
employees in its Chatham plant in 1942. 
Having the support of between 70 and 80 
per cent of the employees affected it became 
bargaining agent and concluded a collective 
bargaining agreement with the Company on 
the 23rd of November, 1942. 
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3. The agreement contains provisions for 
amendment or termination on certain notice 
and for automatic renewal in case no notice 
of termination is given. Amendments were 
agreed upon in December, 1943. As so 
amended the agreement of 1942 is still in 
full foree and unless amended by mutual 
consent or by compliances with this Board’s 
recommendation will continue in force until 
the 30th of November, 1946. 

4. In the somewhat protracted negotiations 
for amendments commencing as far back as 
October, 1944, the final stumbling block to 
an accord was subject of Arbitration and 
Union Security. On the proceedings before 
this Board both parties agreed that the Board 
should confine itself to the consideration of 
these two questions. 


ARBITRATION 


5. The request of the Union is that pro- 
vision for the settlement of all grievances 
by an impartial umpire selected by the 
Minister of Labour for ‘the Province of 
Ontario should be made in ‘the agreement 
and that the decision of such umpire shall 
be final and -binding. 


6. The counter proposal of the Company is 
that it will consent to the inclusion of such 
a clause limiting the subjects of the arbitra- 
tion to “interpretation and violations” of the 
collective agreement. 

7. It is readily apparent that with respect 
to this subject a great gulf separates the 
two positions. The Union wants every 
complaint whether well founded or ill founded 
to be treated as a grievance and if not 
settled at an earlier stage finally submitted 
to an impartial umpire. The Company is 
adamant in refusing to entrust to any 
authority beyond its own control so great a 
power but will submit to arbitration any 
question as to what the contract means and 
as to whether or not it has in any respect 
failed to observe its provisions. 


8. In the contract of 1942 now current 
there are a wide group of subjects expressly 
reserved to management with respect to any 
of which an employee may allege he suffers 
a grievance and may take his complaint. first 
to his foreman, secondly to the superin- 
tendent and finally to management repre- 
sentative. The contract secures him the right 
to make application for redress of any real 
or fancied grievance to these three different 
representatives of the Company of ascending 
authority. 
say: “If I cannot get redress from the Com- 
pany in these three steps, I either have no 
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real grievance or I will be content to go 
without redress”. . 

9. The Company alleges that there have 
been many appeals under ‘this provision. 
That 18 were allowed by foremen, 2 by the 
superintendent and 9 by management’s rep- 
resentatives, a total of 29. It claims that 
where there was a genuine grievance it was 
remedied and only where the alleged griev- 
ance was imaginary was the appeal rejected. 

10. On the other hand, the Union says that 
23 appeals were rejected by foremen, 6 by 
the superintendent and 82 by management, a 
total of 113, of which 59 were for wage 
increases. The Union claims there was merit 
in ‘all these rejected grievance claims. It 
does not say that all should have been 
allowed, but, does claim that so great a 
preponderance of rejections to allowances 
proves that an impartial attitude was not 
taken in many instances. 


11. No effort was made by either party in 
the proceedings before us to prove the 
validity of the respective allegations and we 
are wholly unable to determine which asser- 
tion is nearest the actual facts. It is possible 
that every claim rejected by the Company 
was properly rejected. However, in view of 
the fact that all grievances have in common 
the implication that the Company has done 
something that it should not do or omitted 
to do something which it should do and in 
view of the further fact that all decisions 
are rendered by officials of one grade or 
another of the Company whose conduct is 
impugned it is altogether likely that at 
least in doubtful cases and perhaps in others 
the decision goes against the complaining 
employee. 

12. We are firmly convinced that this is 
the honestly held opinion of the great 
majority of the employees in every industry 


where this restrictive form of grievance 
procedure is in operation. It thus happens 
that with every rejected appeal whether 


justly rejected or not there is one man who 
thinks he has not had a fair deal. His 
friends among his fellow employees, particu- 
larly if they know his side of the case and 
not the Company’s, will probably take the 
same view. Thus as week by week and 
month by month there issues an ever mount- 
ing total of rejected appeals accompanied by 
an ever increasing number of disaffected 
employees there comes a time when condi- 
tions become ripe for the exercise of labour’s 
last remedy, the strike. 


13. It cannot be denied that on many 
occasions the strike weapon has been effec- 
tively used to force capital to remedy in- 
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tolerable conditions in industry. Neither can 
it be denied that in other cases the same 
weapon has been used to coerce capital to 
yield to unjustified demands. It seems to us 
that it should be the aim of every authority 
having to do with problems of industrial 
relations to seek that solution which will 
prevent the existence of conditions which 
might lead to a justifiable strike and likewise 
to avoid the creation among the employees 
of an industry or in the community where 
the industry is operated an atmosphere 
favourable to the success of an unjustifiable 
strike. In the recommendations we make in 
this report this will be a prime consideration. 

14. Now, reverting to the Company’s pro- 
posed stipulation on arbitration whereby it 
agrees to be bound by the decision of an 
umpire on all questions involving the inter- 
pretation or breach of the collective agree- 
ment, we find that under the heading of 
“Reservations to Management” are two sec- 
tions reading as follows:— 

2. The union recognizes the right of the 
company to hire, promote and demote, 
transfer, suspend or otherwise discipline and 
discharge any employee, subject to the right 
of the employee concerned to lodge a griev- 
ance in the manner and to the extent herein 
provided. 

3. The union further recognizes the undis- 
puted right of the company to operate and 
manage its business in all respects in accord- 
ance with its obligations and to make and 
alter from time to time rules and regula- 
tions to be observed by employees, which 


rules and regulations shall not be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this agreement. 


15. It will thus be seen that in the descrip- 
tion of things reserved to management are 
practically all of the things that can be the 
subject of disagreement between employer and 
employee. It follows that the provision 
suggested by the Company leaves outside of 
the field of arbitration nearly all the disputes 
that lead to strike conditions. It therefore 
fails to meet the primary requisite set out 
above. 


16. What is the alternative? We find that 
clauses making reservations to management 
are present in nearly all collective bargaining 
agreements. It would therefore seem to be 
conceded by labour representatives that there 
are some subjects upon which management 
should not be bound to accept outside 
decisions, even those of an impartial umpire. 
We do not feel that we can assume the task 
of determining to what extent the above 
sections 2 and 3 should be cut down so as 
to enlarge the scope of arbitration to the 
highest possible degree consistent with proper 
reservations to management. The decision on 
so important a matter is not in our opinion 
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properly one for a Board of Conciliation 
dealing with one single industry but should 
be dealt with by an authority before whom 
representations from all branches of industry 
and all sections of labour might be made. 
A formula recommended by such an authority 
might well be treated asa standard stipula- 
tion to be inserted in all collective bargaining 
agreements. Pending the arrival of the time 
when this or some other satisfactory solution 
of this very difficult problem can be found 
we present the following recommendation. 

17. We recommend that the current agree- 
ment be amended by adding after section 7 
subsection (g) the following subsections, viz:— 

(h) If management’s decision be not satis- 
factory to the employee concerned he may by 
serving written notice of appeal on manage- 
ment’s representative either direct or through 
the plant committee within five working days 
of the delivery of the decision, appeal there- 
from to an impartial umpire to be selected 
by the two parties to the grievance or if 
such parties fail to select the umpire within 
five working days of the receipt by manage- 
ment’s representative of the notice of appeal. 
then to an impartial umpire selected by the 
Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Ontario. 

(i) In all matters not hereinbefore reserved 
by sections 2 and 3 exclusively to manage- 
ment the decision of the umpire shall be final 
and binding on both parties. In all matters 
so reserved to management the company may 
in its discretion adopt in whole or in part 
the umpire’s decision or may wholly disregard 
if: 

18. One effect of the insertion of this amend- 
ment would be to make the conditional “no 
strike” provision in section 12 of the agree- 
ment absolute in the case of all matters in 
respect of which the decision of the umpire 
is made final and binding on both parties. 
With regard to the wide range of decisions 
reserved to management it may be said that 
it is folly to provide for an arbitration on 
matters with respect to which one of the 
parties is not to be bound by the award. We 
do not agree with this. In industrial disputes 
the general public is often very vitally in- 
terested. Where a strike is threatened or 
declared the attitude of the public may often 
determine whether it shall be a success or a 
failure. In our opinion the report of an 
umpire when given publicity should. play a 
very important part in the formation of public 
opinion. We feel that both management and 
union will be hesitant about taking positions 
likely to lead to an adverse report by an 
umpire and that therefore the suggested 
provision will serve a useful purpose. 


UNION SECURITY 


19. The Board is of opinion that the day of 
collective bargaining is here to stay. It is 
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also of the opinion that of existing organiza- 
tions the labour union is the best equipped 
to protect the interests of the industrial 
worker and is therefore the right kind of 
collective bargaining agent. We further are 
of opinion that among labour unions that one 
will best serve the interests of its members 
which is governed by men of judgment and 
moderation and not by extremists. We feel 
that no single influence is more important in 
bringing about the condition where men of 
the former rather than the latter type shall 
govern any union is the friendly and co- 
operative attitude of management towards 
that union. 

An important step towards signalizing such 
an attitude by the Company would be its 
adoption of the recommendation set forth in 
paragraph 20. 

It is argued on behalf of the Company that 
it is no part of the function of management 
to assist in solving the problems of the union. 
As a matter of legal obligation this argument 
is correct. But we do not look upon this as 
a matter which should be determined on the 
basis of strict legal rights or obligation. In 
the forefront of industrial relations are ‘two 
eroups of men. One group is chosen for its 
ability to produce returns for capital. This 
group composed of officers of the Company 
is collectively referred to as management. 
The other group is chosen for its ability to 
secure satisfactory wages and working condi- 
tions for labour. This group composed of 
~ officers and committee men of the Collective 
Bargaining Representative is herein referred 
to as the union. The total wealth produced 
by the industry is shared by the individuals 
whom these two groups represent. We can 
see no reason why either group should be 
indifferent to the problems of the other. 
Where it is in the power of one group, with 
little trouble and no financial loss, to assist 
the other group, the refusal to so assist is 
the mark of an unfriendly and no-co-operative 
attitude. 

Therefore as a mark of good will, costing 
the Company nothing and placing a burden 
only on those of its employees who have 
asked or who will ask for it we recommend 
that there be substituted for section 4 of the 
current agreement the following, viz:— 


20. Freedom of Choice and Union Security. 


4 (a) Employees of the Company are free 
to join any union or association of their 
choice and are equally free not to join any 
union or association provided, however, that 
every employee who is a member of the union 
at the date of the execution of this agreement 
shall be deemed to agree to remain a member 
in good standing of the union during the 
currency of this agreement. 
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(b) Any employee who during the currency 
of this agreement becomes a member of the 
union shall be deemed to agree to remain a 
member of the union during the remainder 
of the term of the agreement. 

(¢) The union shall furnish an alphabetical 
list of its members who are employees of the 
Company to the Secretary of the Company as 
soon as convenient after the execution of this 
agreement and shall furnish a similar list 
each calendar month thereafter on or before 
the fifth day of each such month and shall set 
out in such list the amount of the union fees, 
dues and assessments lawfully payable by each 
employee so listed. 

(d) The Company will deduct from the wages 
earned by each employee so listed between 
the time of the receipt of such list and the 
25th day of the month in which it is received 
the amount shown by such list as owing by 
him to the union for fees, dues and assess- 
ments and shall on the said 25th day of the 
month remit the same to the MSecretary- 
Treasurer of Local 127 of the union. 


The Board is given to understand that such 
a stipulation is either wholly absent from or 
at least very rarely appears in agreements 
negotiated in this area. Provisions going 
considerably further are common in other 
industrial regions. We are hopeful that a 
trial will prove it to be a real benefit in the 
improvement of relations between this Com- 
pany and the Bargaining Agent of its 
employees. 
Respectfully submitted this 8th day of 
September, 1945. 
(Sgd.) J. J. CouGHLIN. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited (Employers), and Local 
127, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (Employees). 

To: 

The Honourable HumpHREY MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Sir: 


With regret I find myself unable to concur 
in the Report and recommendations which 
my Colleagues on the Board are submitting 
to you. I agree with them that the ‘two 
matters under discussion were (a) Arbitration 
and (b) Union Security. 


(a) ARBITRATION 


The difference between the Union and the 
Company in regard to Arbitration is simple. 
The Union asks that all matters of Grievances 
be submitted to an Impartial Umpire whose 
decision should be final. The Company con- 
tends that two matters only, namely (a) 
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interpretation of the agreement or (b) viola- 
tion of the agreement, should be matters 
that would finally reach the Impartial Umpire. 
As I see the matter this Board is not to 
make a new agreement for the parties but 
to take the agreement as it has been settled 
up to this date and recommend a clause 
regarding Arbitration. It would, therefore, 
seem that the agreement should take care 
of all matters between the parties and the 
added clause regarding Arbitration should be 
limited to Arbitration in respect of matters 
covered by the agreement. By the agreement 
certain rights are reserved to Management 
and the agreement provides that in these 
matters a Grievance may be filed and the 
matter dealt with through the various stages 
but ending with the final decision of Manage- 
ment. This, in my opinion, is as it should 
be. There may be many matters not men- 
tioned in the agreement which should be 
there and I could concur in the suggestion 
of the other members of the Board that on 
the next negotiation for a contract these 
things might be better defined. Having 
regard, however, to the agreement as_ it 
stands and to what I regard the duty of the 
Board, namely to recommend a clause dealing 
with Arbitration, I think that the clause sub- 
mitted by the Company limiting the calling 
in of an Official Umpire to matters of inter- 
pretation of the agreement or violation of 
the agreement is fair and just and I would 
recommend the inclusion of such a clause in 
the agreement. . 
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(b) Union SEcuRITY 


Local Number 127 has been appointed the 
Bargaining Agent of the employees of the 
Company. It is so recognized by the Com- 
pany and negotiations have been carried on 
between that Agency and the Company. A 
large percentage of the employees of the 
Company are members of that Union. The 
Union, however, now asks the Company in 
effect to compel these members to continue 
to be members of the Union and asks in 
effect for a provision that if they fail to 
remain members of the Union that they be 
dismissed as employees of the Company. In 
my opinion Local Number 127, as the Bargain- 
ing Agent for the employees, should be free 
to make any contracts necessary with the 
employees and make any provision for 
penalties or otherwise to provide that the 
men shall continue to be members of that 
Union. To ask the Company, -however, ‘to 
dispense with ‘the services of any of their 
men for no other reason than that they 
ceased to remain members of the Union is 
something that no Company should be asked 
to do. I, therefore, find myself unable to 
agree with the recommendation made by the 
other members of the Board even though I 
agree that the recommendation they make is 
in a very modified form and considerably 
less than the Union demanded. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Chatham, Ontario, this 17th day 
of September, 1945. 

(Sgd.) J. A. McNevin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Fabrics, Ltd., Dunnville, 
Ont., and Local 21, Textile Workers’ Committee 


On September 1 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board; 
Messrs. James McLennan and Bora Laskin, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008, and Dominion Fabrics, Ltd., 
Dunnville, Ont. and Textile Workers 
Committee, Local 21. 

To: 

The Honourable Humpurey MitTcHE LL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in the above matter begs to submit its 
report. bb at 

The Board met and heard evidence from 
the parties in Toronto. The Company was 
represented by Mr. Thomas Camelford, 
President, Mr. E. D. Kelly, Personnel 
Manager, and Mr. R. V. Hicks, Counsel. The 
Union was represented by Mr. Jack Robinson. 

The Union was certified in October, 1944, 
and since then negotiations for a collective 
agreement have taken place at different 
intervals. Agreement was reached. upon all 
matters except the two pertaining to seniority 
which were submitted to the present Board 
for conciliation :— 

-G) The Company sought separate seniority 

lists for male and female workers. The 

Union desired a single list for both sexes. 

(11) The Company found unacceptable the 
general Clause of the Union on seniority, 
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and submitted instead a clause which read: 
“Provided that in the opinion of the Com- 
pany, there is equality of skill, competence 
and efficiency and, subject to the limitations 
of section 3 hereafter, the last employee 
hired shall, in case of lay-off, be the first 
laid off. Similarly, the last employee laid 
off, shall be the first re-hired.” The Union 
would accept this clause on the condition, 
however, that the words “in the opinion 
of the Company” are deleted, and that, if 
the company and the union cannot agree 
on the promotion, demotion, transfer or 
lay-off of any employee, then either party 
to the agreement might invoke arbitration. 
The Company opposes arbitration in such 
matters, but was agreeable to the invoking 
of grievance procedure up to but not in- 
eluding arbitration. 


In the meeting of the parties before the 
present Board the representatives of the Com- 
pany declared that, in order to further agree- 
ment, they would withdraw their objection to 
a single seniority list for male and female 
workers. Hence the only matter left in 
dispute is number (1i) as described above. 
The essence of the dispute is whether the 
agreement is to permit arbitration in cases 
where the proposed Article Ten on Seniority 
is involved. 


Report 
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This Board, as a Board of Conciliation, 
recommends the addition, by the parties, of 
the following Clause as Clause Eleven of 
Article Ten of the proposed agreement, a 
copy of which is annexed hereto— 


11. Provided that nothing in this article 
shall be construed to affect the right of any 
employee to have his claim determined in 
accordance with the grievance procedure, in- 
cluding arbitration, where such employee 
claims that in any promotion, demotion, 
transfer, lay-off or re-hiring, the Company did 
not act in good faith or that its action was 
not based on the relative skill, competence 
and efficiency, or the relative seniority of the 
employees involved, as the case may be. 


While the Board is unanimous in recom- 
mending the above Clause, the employees’ 
nominee would recommend the deletion of the 
words “in the opinion of the Company” in 
Clause Two of Article Ten of the afore- 
mentioned agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 30th day of August, 


1945. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. L. McLennan. 
(Sgd.) Bora LAsKIN. 


of Board in Dispute Between Ford Motor Company of Canada, 


Limited, and Local 200 United Automobile, Aircraft and Agriculture 


Implement Workers of America 


On September 10 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge G. B. O’Connor, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Messrs. 8. L. Springsteen and Bora 
Laskin, appointed on nomination of the em- 
ployer and employee respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 

Report of Board 


Re: Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
and Local 200 United Automobile, Avr- 
craft, and Agricultural Implement W orkers 
of America. 

diet 

The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir:—The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you reports as follows:— 


1. Public hearings were held at the Council 
Chambers of the City Hall at Windsor, Ont., 
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on September 6, 7 and 8. At these hearings 
the Company was represented by i aa: 
Aylesworth, K.C., Counsel. The Union was 
represented by J. L. Cohen, K.C., Counsel; 
George Burt, Regional Director of the Inter- 
national Union; Thomas Maclean, Assistant 
Regional Director of the International Union; 
Roy England, President of Local 200 UAW. 
C1.0., and Messrs. Carr, Ford, Ward and 
Pazyniuk, members of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of Local 200 U.A.W~-C.1.0. Oral and 
written submissions were made. 

2. The present dispute arose from the in- 
ability of the parties to agree on many of the 
terms of a collective agreement intended to 
cover, with certain exceptions, the factory 
employees of the Company. The Union also 
submitted during the hearing certain addi- 
tional issues not covered by the draft agree- 
ment of either party. 

8 Counsel for the Union addressed repre- 
sentations to the Board upon the following 
subjects: full employment, job security, proper 
wages to maintain higher standards of living, 
guaranteed adequate annual income, longer 


vacations with pay, added compensation for 
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work performed on Sundays and holidays with 
a view to minimizing work on such days, lay- 
off pay and amount of take-home pay. Within 
the economic capacity of industry, assisted, if 
necessary, by Government, these are laudable 
and desirable objectives in the social and 
industrial life of the community and the coun- 
try. Any variation in existing conditions which 
would affect the last six of these items requires 
the approval of the appropriate War Labour 
Board under the provisions of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1948, P.C.9384. In view 
of the authority vested in the National War 
Labour Board and its associated Regional War 
Labour Boards confirmed by the provisions of 
Section 10 (4) of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C.1003, and in view of 
their experience and knowledge gained in their 
exclusive dealing with these matters, we deem 
it inappropriate to make any specific recom- 
mendations in connection therewith. 

4, The problem of Veterans’ Seniority is an 
exceedingly difficult one, partly because we do 
not yet know the changes which may shortly 
be made by or under the authority of Parlia- 
ment in the legislation relating to the re- 
establishment of veterans in employment and 
partly because the problem will continue to 
change as the number of veterans available 
for employment and the opportunities for such 
employment vary from time to time. We 
accept the suggestion of the Union that the 
necessary regulations governing veterans’ sen- 
iority should be discussed from time to time, 
by a committee representing the Company, 
the Union and the recognized Veterans’ Asso- 
ciations. Both parties seem to agree that any 
hard and fast rule devised at the present time 
will in the light of the circumstances above 
set out inevitably prove to be inadequate. 

5. The issues of Union Shop and Check-off 
in our opinion are at the root of all difficulties 
between the Company and the Union. The 
Union insists on the inclusion of both these 
provisions. The Company on the other hand 
is fully determined that it shall not be a condi- 
tion of employment with the Company that a 
person must be, become or remain a member 
in good standing in the Union. There has been 
considerable difficulty between the parties ever 
since the first contract was signed between the 
Company and the Union in January, 1942. 
We are none of us prepared to recommend a 
provision for a Union Shop but the Chairman 
and Mr. Laskin are prepared to recommend 
that the parties agree to a voluntary check-off 
irrevocable during the term of the contract as 
a solution of the present difficulty. Mr. Laskin 
recomends that a provision for maintenance of 
membership be coupled with a provision for 
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check-off. Mr. Springsteen does not concur in 


either recommendation. 

6. Counsel for the Company prepared for 
the Honourable Mr. Justice S. E. Richards 
(who spent some six weeks in negotiations 
between the Company and the Union), a 
summary of the points in dispute, comprising 
some twenty-four items, including some of 
these above mentioned. In our view once the 
question of Union Security is settled the parties 
should have no difficulty in solving the remain- 
ing issues, but it is our opinion that neither 
party is likely to make any concession on the 
remaining issues until the question of Union 
Security is settled. 

Tf, after consideration of the above recom- 
mendation for the solution of the Union Se- 
curity problem, the parties should accept it and 
desire our assistance in the settlement of the 
other issues, we will be pleased to reconvene 
in Windsor and do whatever we can in this 
connection. 


7. The Board feels that it cannot conclude 
this report without impressing upon both 
parties to the controversy the serious responsi- 
bility which rests upon them to make an 
earnest effort to compose their differences not 
only in their own interests but also in the 
interests of the community and the nation. 

8. We wish to express our thanks to His 
Worship the Mayor and the Corporation of 
the City of Windsor for the use of the Council 
Chamber, the Mayor’s private office and the 
facilities placed at our disposal by the Mayor 
during the sittings of the Board. 

9. We also wish to record our belief that 
you, Sir, the Minister of Labour of Canada, as 
well as the Minister of Labour of Ontario, 
from time to time have exhausted every pos- 
sible Governmental effort to compromise the 
differences between the parties and to keep 
the vital Ford plant in operation. The Chair- 
man has prepared a chronological summary of 
these efforts which he will attach to. this 
report. Copies of this have been delivered to 
each member of the Board, but some of the 
matters are not within the knowledge of all 
the members of the Board and should not 
therefore be regarded as being part of their 
report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 10th day 
of September, 1945. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) §S. L. Sprrncsteen, 

Member. 
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Chronological Summary 


Short chronological history of conciliation in 
industrial relations between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Limited, and 
Local 200, UAW-CIO, Windsor, Ontario, 
showing action taken by the Minister of 
Labour of Canada and Minister of Labour 
of Ontarto. 


November, 1941: 

Consent vote conducted by Department of 
Labour of Canada to determine bargaining 
agency. | 


January 15, 1942: 


Agreement completed between Company and 
Local 200 after negotiations following vote. 


November, 1942: 


Employees went on strike to enforce claim 
that 37 female employees were performing 
work previously performed by men and were 
therefore entitled to equal pay. After con- 
ciliation by Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour of Ontario, Hon. C. P. McTague was 
appointed Umpire and decision handed down 
December 31, 1942. He found that clerical 
work performed by men was incidental to 
other duties not required of women. Claim of 
Union not upheld. 


December 31, 1942: 


Memorandum to agreement concluded, 
amending agreement of January 15, 1942. 


January 11, 1944: 
Memorandum of agreement concluded, 


further amending agreement of January 16, 
1942. 


April, 1944: 

Dispute re suspension of certain stewards, 
followed by stoppage of work by all employees, 
and termination of agreement by Company in 
consequence. Minister of Labour of Canada 
sent conciliation officers to Windsor. Parties 
accepted a proposal of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board on April 28, which provided 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
and negotiation of new agreement. Work 
resumed May Ist. 


May 2, 1944: 

Workers again went on strike because of 
objections of Union to grievance procedure as 
determined by Board. Mr. Justice O’Connor 
(in his capacity as a Supreme Court Judge), 
Mr. M. M. Maclean, Industrial Relations 
Officer, and Mr. B. Wilson, one of his 
assistants, went to Windsor. Work finally 
resumed May 11th on the understanding that 
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Board would clarify the grievance procedure 
which was done on May 12th. 


May, 1944 to June, 1945: 


Mr. Louis Fine, Ontario Department of 
Labour, acted as Umpire under terms of 
erievance procedure established by Board. 
Company has refused to implement one 
decision of Umpire, which refusal is now the 
subject of an application by the Union to 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board for leave 
to prosecute. 


May, 1944 to January, 1945: 


Negotiations for new agreement continued 
as provided in settlement of Wartime Labour 


Relations Board, dated April 28, 1944. 


January 22, 1945: 


Ontario Labour Relations Board asked 
Minister of Labour to appoint conciliation 
officer under Section 12 of P.C. 1003, one of 
the parties having advised the Ontario Board 
that negotiations had continued for more 
than 30 days and that there appeared no 
likelihood of concluding an agreement. 


January 29, 1945: 

Minister of Labour appointed Mr. Louis 
Fine of Toronto, to confer with the parties 
and to attempt to effect an agreement. 


March 28, 1945: 


Mr. Fine reported to Minister of Labour 
that in his opinion an agreement was 
impossible and the situation was very com- 
plicated and difficult. 


April 5, 1945: 

Application by Company to Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) for inter- 
pretation of the termination clause (Section 
14) of ‘the April 28, 1944, settlement. Arbitra- 
tion Committee appointed by the Board ruled 
that certain sections of the settlement which 
preserved the individual rights of the 
employees could only be terminated at the 
expiration of one year on two months’ notice 
by either party. All other clauses of the 
agreement would terminate at the expiration 
of fourteen days after a Conciliation Board 
reported to the Minister of Labour. 


April 18, 1945: 


Minister of Labour appointed Hon. Mr. 
Justice S. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
under Order in Council P.C. 4020, to confer 
with the parties, endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment and report his findings and reecommenda- 
tions to the Minister. 
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August 3, 1945: 

Hon. Mr. Justice Richards submitted to 
Minister of Labour an interim report recom- 
mending that the present agreement be 
allowed to stand until the end of the present 
year and that negotiations for a new agree- 
ment be entered into afresh on October 15, 
1945. 


August 16, 1945: 
Mr. Justice Richards’ report transmitted to 
parties. 


August 21, 1945: 

Reported that Local 200 UAW-CIO had 
rejected the recommendation of Mr. Justice 
Richards. 

August 28, 1945: 

Mr. Justice Richards recommended to the 
Minister of Labour that in view of the 
rejection of the recommendations in his 
interim report a Conciliation Board should be 
immediately established. 
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‘August 30, 1945: 


The Minister of Labour 
Conciliation Board. 


established a 


September 1, 1945: 
The Union nominated Mr. Bora Laskin of 
Toronto, as a member of the Board. 


September 1, 1945: 

The Company nominated Mr. S. L. Spring- 
steen, K.C., of Windsor, as a member of the 
Board. 


September 1, 1945: 

In the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the two Board members, the Minister 
of Labour appointed the Honourable Mr. 
Justice G. B. O’Connor, of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta, as third member and Chairman of 
the Board. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Board in Dispute between Gotfredson, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and Local 195, International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, (UAW-CIO) 


On September 4 the Minister of Labour 
received the Reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows:— 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
David M. Brodie and Bora Laskin, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 
Oe 
The Honourable Humpurey MuIrcHet., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of Gotfredson Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario (Employers), and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 


Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW -CIO.), Local 196 
(Employees ). 

Sir: 


1. The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you, pursuant to P.C. 1003 to deal with the 
matters in dispute between the above named 
parties held a sitting at Windsor on the 4th 
day of July, 1945 to hear the representations 
of the parties and to endeavour to effect a 
compromise of their differences. 


2. At the Hearing the Company was rep- 
resented by Mr. Gordon Dickson as Counsel 
and by Mr. J. H. Barthe, its Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Union was represented by 
Mr. G. R. Foley, International representative 
of the Union and by Mr. C. Daynes and Mr. 
Mike M. Schitka, respectively Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of Local 195. 


3. The Union carried out its organization 
among the hourly rated employees of the 
Company in the year 1942. In October of 
that year on a vote for bargaining representa- 
tives it received a vote of 77 per cent of the 
eligrble employees. Thereupon collective bar- 
gaining negotiations were entered into between 
the Union and the Company and resulted in 
an agreement being entered into as of the 
Ist day of November, 1942. This agreement 
continued in force for one year and was re- 
newed with certain amendments thereto on 
the Ist of November, 1943. 


4. The Agreement provides that the agree- 
ment shall run from year to year unless notice 
be given by either party between September 
15th and October Ist, of its desire to terminate 
the Agreement by the first of November. 


5. On a similar notice either party may give 
to the other notice of its desire to amend the 
Agreement. 


6. No notice of a desire to terminate the 
Agreement having been given, the amended 
agreement of 1943 is still in full force. 
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7. Notice has, however, been given by each 
of the parties of its desire to have amendments 
made and it was on the failure to reach an 
agreement on these amendments that this 
Board was appointed. 


8. While a large number of amendments 
had been the subject of negotiation it was 
agreed by both parties at the hearing that in 
order to expedite the decision upon the three 
most important subjects all other requests 
for amendments should be withdrawn. 


9. These three suggested amendments all 
presented by the Union dealt with the follow- 
ing matters: 

1. Scope of Union recognition. 
2. Finality of “Arbitration. 
3. Union security. 


These will be dealt with in their order. 


Score oF UNION RECOGNITION 


10. Section 1 of the Agreement reads as 
follows: 

1. The company recognizes the union as 
the bargaining agent, for collective bargain- 
ing purposes, for those of the company’s 
hourly rated employees in its Windsor plants 
who are members of the union in good 
standing. 

Provided that all employees while within 
the following classifications, whether or not 
members of the union shall not be subject 
to the provisions of this agreement: 

Salaried employees, employees in a super- 
visory capacity, office workers, time keepers 
and plant protection men. 

11. The Union does not object to the terms 
of the proviso exempting certain classes of 
employees but, in view of its having obtained 
a 77 per cent vote in 1942 and claiming to 
have a similar or greater degree of support 
now, it contends that it is entitled to represent 
all the hourly rated workers except those in 
the exempted classes and not merely those who 
belong to the Union. 


12. The Company contends that by reason 
of an expected large decrease in the number 
of its employees likely to result from the 
falling off of war orders and the anticipated 
return to their employment of many former 
employees, now in the armed forces and not, 
at least at present, members of the Union, 
there should be no change in the terms of 
the present agreement on this point. 


13. The Board is of the opinion that the 
representation of the whole by a major part 
is of the very essence of “collective bargaining”. 
It is the system under which in democratic 
countries the great business of the nation is 
conducted. We feel that no matter what 
changes may take place in employee personnel 
during the currency of this agreement the 
system of collective bargaining will still be 
maintained. For this reason and for reasons 
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hereinafter set out under the head of Union 
Security, we recommend that section 1 of the 
agreement be amended by striking out the 
words “who are members of the Union in good 
standing.” 


FINALITY OF ARBITRATION 


14. The dispute under this heading relates 
to the clauses in the grievance procedure code 
dealing with arbitration. Under the collective 
bargaining agreement various steps are defined 
under any one of which the settlement of 
a grievance may be effected. If, however, 
no settlement is reached throughout these 
earlier steps, there is provided the final step 
of arbitration. The arbitration is to be by 
an impartial umpire agreed upon by both 
parties if possible but if not possible then to 
be selected by the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario. 


15. There has been, during the course of the 
three years of operation of the existing Agree- 
ment a large number of grievances ‘which 
having gone through all the prior steps with- 
out settlement ultimately reached the final 
stage of arbitration and were disposed of by 
award of the umpire. It is interesting to 
note that success on such arbitrations was 
nearly equally divided between the union and 
the company. In every case the umpire’s 
award was accepted by both company and 
union. Such acceptance was not, however, 
obligatory on either party as the Agreement 
contains the following clause, appearing in 
section 7 (e): 

The parties to the grievance may, but need 
not elect to be bound by the decision of the 
umpire. 

16. The Union requests that this clause be 
deleted from the contract and the Company 
opposes the request. 


17. The Board recognizes that Management 
is responsible for the direction, progress and 
continued existence of. the Company’s enter- 
prise and that there must, necessarily, be many 
things in which Management must have the 
final decision. 


18. The Board also recognizes that in mat- 
ters properly termed “grievances of employees” 
it is most desirable that every employee should 
be assured of a fair deal. 


19. The Company fears that under the 
appellation of “grievances” matters properly 
the subject for decision of Management only 
might find their way to the inexperienced 
judgement of an umpire with consequent 
danger to the Company’s undertaking. 

290. The Board recommends that section 7 (e) 
be amended to read as follows: 

7 (e) In all matters not hereinbefore re- 


served by sections 2 and 3 exclusively to 
Management the decision of the umpire shall 
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be final and binding on. both parties. In all 

matters so reserved to Management the 

Company may in its descretion adopt in whole 

or. in part the umpire’s decision or may 

wholly disregard it. v 

Provided further that the umpire may in 
every case determine by which party to the 
arbitration the fees and expenses of the 
umpire shall be paid such fees and expenses 

to be the same as those prescribed for a 

member of a conciliation board under P.C. 

1003. 

21. In view of the very wide range of mat- 
ters reserved to Management by the existing 
agreement the suggested amendment will fall 
unduly short of the Union’s goal. We recom- 
mend that the parties in the next negotiation 
of amendments to this Agreement endeavour 
to either set narrower limits to the matters 
reserved to Management or wider limits to 
the matters subject to the binding decision 
of the umpire. 

22. The provision as to payment of umpire’s 
fees is an attempt to discourage the un- 
warranted protraction of the grievance pro- 
cedure by the party whom the umpire may 
find to be at fault. 

23. It may be said in criticism of the form 
of the Agreement even as amended that it is 
folly to provide for an arbitration on matters 
with respect to which one of the parties is not 
to be bound by the award. We do not agree 
with this. In industrial disputes the general 
public is often very vitally interested. Where 
a strike is threatened or declared the attitude 
of the public may often determine whether 
it shall be a success or a failure. In our 
opinion the report of an umpire when given 
publicity should play a very important part 
in the formation of public opinion. We feel 
that both Management and Union will be 
hesitant about taking positions likely to lead 
to an adverse report by an umpire and that 
therefore the suggested provision will serve 
a useful purpose. 


UNION SECURITY 


24. The Board is of opinion that the day 
of collective bargaining is here to stay. It is 
also of the opinion that of existing organiza- 
tions the labour union is the best equipped 
to protect the interests of the industrial 
worker and is therefore the right kind of 
collective bargaining agent. 

25. We further are of opinion that among 
labour unions that one will best serve the 
interests of its members which is governed 
by men of judgment and moderation and not 
by extremists. 

26. We feel that no single influence is more 
Important in bringing about the condition 
where men of the former rather than the 
latter type shall govern any union is the 
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friendly and co-operative attitude of Manage- 
ment towards that Union. 


27. We therefore recommend that as an 
important step signalizing that attitude the 
Company shall accept the following provision 
in lieu of section 4 of ‘the existing Agreement: 


Freedom of Choice and Union Security 

4. (a) Employees of the Company are free 
to join any union or association of their 
choice and are equally free not to join any 
union or association provided, however, that 
every employee who is a member of the union 
at the date of the execution of this agreement 
shall be deemed to agree to remain a member 
in good standing of the union during the 
currency of this agreement. 

(6) Any employee who during the currency 
of this agreement becomes’ a member of the 
union shall be deemed to agree to remain a 
member of the union during the remainder 
of the term of the agreement. 

(c) The union shall furnish a list of its 
members who are employees of the Company 
to the Secretary of the Company as soon as 
convenient after the execution of this agree- 
ment and shall furnish a similar list each 
calendar month thereafter on or before the 
fifth day of each such month and shall set out 
in such list the amount of the union fees, 
dues and assessments lawfully payable by each 
employee so listed. 

(d) The Company will deduct from.the wages 
earned by each employee so listed between 
the time of the receipt of such list and the 
25th day of the month in which it is received 
the amount shown by such list as owing by 
him to the union for fees, dues and assess- 
ments and shall on the said 25th day of the 
month remit the same to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local 195 of the union. 


28. The Board is given to understand that 
such a stipulation is either wholly absent 
from or at least very rarely appears in agree- 
ments negotiated in this area. Provisions 
going considerably further are common in 
other industrial regions. We are hopeful that 
a trial will prove it to be of real benefit in 
the improvement of relations between this 
Company and the Bargaining Agent of its 
employees. 

Respectfully submitted this 31st day of 
August, 1945. 

(Sgd.) J. J. CouGHLINn. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, as amended, 
and in the matter of Gotfredson Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW=- 
CIO). 

Tes 

The Honourable HumMpHrey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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Sir: 


My fellow members on the Board of Con- 
ciliation herein have submitted to me their 
report. I believe that the first portion of the 
report, dealing with the chronology of the 
relationship between the company and the 
union, and with the matters finally submitted 
to us, accurately sets out the situation and I 
am pleased to concur in that portion of ‘the 
report. With regret, however (except as 
hereinafter indicated), I am unable to concur 
in the remainder of the report and accord- 
ingly make my recommendations with respect 
to the matters submitted to the Board. 

On the hearing Mr. Dickson, counsel for 
the company, took objection to the juris- 
diction of the Board to recommend in- 
inclusion in the collective agreement to 
“gnion security” clauses, and referred ‘to 
the definition of “collective agreement” as 
contained in section 2 (1) (d) as being 
restricted to an agreement “containing pro- 
visions with reference to rates of pay, hours 
of work or other working conditions’. He 
contrasted with that language the language 
used in defining “dispute” as contained in 
section 2 (d) of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act which, by subclause (iv) 
thereof apparently makes it quite clear that 
Boards appointed under that Act would have 
power to deal with matters such as “union 
security”. The Act is suspended by the 
Regulations and it must be assumed that a 
change was intended by the framers of the 
Regulations. I am of opinion that the 
expression “other working conditions” con- 
tained in the Regulations, and having in mind 
the ejusdem generis rule, does not extend to 
matters such as “union security”. This ques- 
tion has previously been referred to in the 
reports of other Boards of Conciliation and 
recently in the Motor Products Corporation’s 
case in this community. There the Board 
recognized some doubt as to the jurisdiction. 
In my view where there is any doubt as to 
the jurisdiction of the Board the exercise of its 
jurisdiction should be restricted to matters it 
is clearly authorized to deal with. 

I therefore agree with the company’s con- 
tention in that connection, and think that 
the Board should not recommend the inclu- 
sion of “union security” clauses in the collec- 
tive agreement. 


In any event, I think inclusion of such 
clauses would not improve the relationship 
between the company and its employees. 

I now propose to deal briefly with the 
specific requests of the union referred to the 
Board :— 
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(1) Scorz or UNIoN RECOGNITION 


In my view inclusion of this clause is 
advanced by the union as being consistent 
with the “union security” clauses requested 
by it. The present agreement between the 
company and the union was only entered into 
in 1942, was amended in 1943, and the request 
now before this Board originated in Novem- 
ber, 1944. 

At the time of the signing of the first 
agreement the company was operating under 
abnormal conditions arising out of the War, 
with a payroll double its normal peace time 
operation, many of its employees being new 
to the company, and at a time when upwards 
of one-third of the number of the ordinary 
payroll of the company was absent in the 
Armed Forces. 

It was stated on behalf of the company, 
and apparently is a fact,. that “union 
security” clauses are incorporated in very few 
collective agreements in this community. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that it is not 
desirable in any event that “union security” 
provisions be included in a collective agree- 
ment where the parties thereto have had only 
a brief experience and where, as here, the 
agreement was entered into under abnormal 
conditions and when a _ very substantial 
number of the normal payroll of the com- 
pany are absent in the Armed Forces and 
are not present to express their opinion with 
respect to a change so basic in character as 
would be involved in granting of the request 
new proposed. 


(2) Frinariry oF ARBITRATION 


The union now requests the deletion of the 
following sentence appearing in section 7 (e) 
of the collective agreement, which sentence 
reads as follows:— 

The parties to the grievance may, but need 


not, elect to be bound by the decision of the 
umpire. 


On the original hearing of the matter I was 
inclined to agree with the other members of 
the Board that this request should be 
granted. I have now given the matter 
further consideration and, having regard to 
the precise language of the Regulations pro- 
viding for the inclusion in a collective agree- 
ment of machinery to provide for final settle- 
ment of disputes in a restricted class of 
grievances only, namely those relating to the 
interpretation or violation of the collective 
agreement, I can foresee that a grave in- 
justice might be done to the company by 
deletion of the clause now requested which, 
as I understand it, would have the effect of 
placing in the hands of an umpire, who at 
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best could not be entirely familiar with the 
company’s operations, final decision as to any 
matter which might be in dispute between 
the company and the union. 

This matter has already received considera- 
tion by Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) in a case between the union and 
Dominion Forge Company (L.G., 1944, p. 
1221) wherein that Board laid down ithe exact 
language governing ithe final disposition of 
gmevances. 

The Chairman of the Board, Judge 
Coughlin, expresses the gist of the company’s 
_ objection in a very lucid manner as follows:— 


The Company fears that under the appella- 
tion of grievances matters properly the sub- 


ject for decision of management only might . 


find their way to the inexperienced judgment 
of an umpire with :consequent danger to the 
company’s undertaking. 


It is true that under the collective agree- 
ment the decision in certain matters are 
reserved to management, such reservation, 
however, is subject to grievance procedure. I 
feel that it would be a very dangerous 
experiment to grant to the union the right 
which it now requests, on a trial basis, for 
a limited period as apparently is now recom- 
mended by the other members of the Board. 
To my way of thinking, once this privilege 
was given to the union I fail to see, as a 
practical matter, on what basis the union 
would thereafter voluntarily relinquish same. 
The situation in my view is succinctly covered 
by another paragraph from the report of the 
other members of the Board which I beg to 
quote as follows:— 

The Board recognizes that management is 
responsible for the direction, progress and 
continued existence of the company’s enter- 
prise and that there must, necessarily, be 


many things in which management must have 
the final decision. 
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(3) Union Security 


I have above outlined by objections from 
viewpoint of jurisdiction of the Board to deal 
with this subject matter. 

On the merits, it is my view that inclusion 
of so-called “union security” provisions in a 
collective agreement would not result in any 
permanent improvement in the relationship 
between the company and the union. The 
relationship between the company and _ the 
union is a very brief one and I cannot see 
any basis upon which the union is entitled, 
or has earned, the right to exercise the very 
substantial privilege which would be repre- 
sented by granting of this request. I believe 
that inclusion of such provisions is not in. 
the interests of either the company or its 
employees and I think the union as such has 
no vested right or status upon which it could 
reasonably request such privilege. 

With respect to request for ‘check-off’ this 
matter in my view is one which relates solely 
to the internal affairs of the union and its 
relationship to its own membership. The role 
of the tax collector since the days of the 
Roman Empire has been an unpleasant one 
and I think that the company should not 
be put to the expense and subjected to the 
unpleasantness which would be incidental to 
acting as a dues collecting agency for mem- 
bers. Moreover, such practice even on 
apparently voluntary basis in actual opera- 
tions, I believe, would be very apt to be 
used as an instrument of compulsion to require 
employees of the company to become members 
of the union, notwithstanding the fact that 
their personal desires might not so dictate. 

Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 3lst day of 
July, 1945. 

(Sgd.) D. M. Bropts, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Genelco, Limited, Peterborough, Ont., 
and Local 524, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


of America 


On August 28 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which was established to deal with the 
above matter. 6 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 


His Honour Judge W. T. Robb, Chairman,- 


appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs J. 8S. D. Tory, 
K.C., and George Burt, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 


| Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between Genelco Limited, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, employer; and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, Local 524, Toronto, Ontario, 
employee. 


I was appointed Chairman of a Board of 
Conciliation in the above matter, the other 
members being Mr. J. 8. D. Tory, K.C., Em- 
ployer’s Nominee, and Mr. George Burtt, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
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A preliminary meeting to make necessary 
arrangements for the taking of evidence was 
held in Toronto on the 28th day of February, 
when arrangements were made to hear evidence 
at Toronto on the 8th day of March, 1945. 
Before the last mentioned date information 
was communicated to me that there was a 
possibility of the parties composing their 
differences without any further intervention of 
our Board. As a result the meeting set for 
March 8 was postponed from time to time. 

Under date of June 29 I was advised by 
Mr. Tory by letter, that an agreement had been 
reached by direct negotiation between the 
parties of all outstanding matters referred to 
the Board of Conciliation. It was stated therein 
that the differences between the Company and 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
and Employees, members 


On September 13 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows:— 
His Honour Judge A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. Richard A. Sara and 
Lewis St. George Stubbs, both of Winnipeg, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


Re: Board of Conciliation. 
Re: Greater Winnipeg Sanitary District, 
employer, and One Big Union, employees. 


Won. Humpurey J. MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


We, the undersigned members of ‘the Board 
of Conciliation set up by you June 7th, 1945, 
to deal with the matter above referred to, have 
undertaken and completed the task to which 
we were appointed, and beg now to submit 
our unanimous Report in that connection. 

The first meeting of the Board was held on 


July 10, 1945, and, thereafter, meetings were. 


held upon dates set to meet the convenience 
of the several parties directly concerned. As 
the season included the usual vacation times, 
these meetings were spread over a longer 
period than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. In all, fifteen (15) meetings were re- 
quired before our work of conciliation and 
settlement was completed. A few meetings 
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the Union with respect to the seniority pro- 
visions and the claim for check-off of Union 
dues were settled by the Company agreeing 
to the modifying of the seniority provisions 
and the Union agreeing to withdraw its demand 
for the check-off. 

A copy of the agreement reached between 
the parties is made part of this report. 


Dated this 4th day of August, A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) W. Ross, 
Chairman 
S77 TS A BONS Wa ea 
Employers Nominee 
(Sgd.) Grorcs Burt, 
Employees’ Nominee 


Greater Winnipeg Sanitary District, 
of the One Big Union 


were held, alternatively and separately, by the 
chairman with each of the disputing parties 
and their representative. In the end, the 
members of the Board agreed unanimously 
upon their findings and recommendations, and 
we were able to induce the parties to execute 
a new Wage Agreement covering all points of 
dispute. 

The issues between the parties were not 
large, but they had been the subject of discus- 
sion and dispute for more than three years. 
The course of those proceedings had en- 
gendered a great deal of suspicion and ill- 
feeling; mutual distrust had become deeply 
rooted; and each party had come to regard 
the dispute as a matter involving principle 
which it could not compromise. 

To overcome this general attitude, and to 
remove the undesirable condition into which 
the dispute had fallen, required time, patience, 
and tact. We allowed full range to the 
parties to express their grievances and trou- 
bles; then we worked to clarify the situation 
as best we could. We do not suggest that we 
have removed all suspicion, but we have at 
least. attained the end of bringing the parties 
together under an agreement which they now 
both understand and accept. 

One of the main disputes had to do with 
what is called “credit of time”. This refers 
to the time of employees while engaged on 
relief or substitute work in higher rated posi- 
tions,—such time, if credited to them, being 
available to them in the way of earning per- 
manent increment in rate of wage. Under the 
prior wage agreement—which the employees 
eave notice of intention to terminate on its 
expiration day, April 30, 1942—no provision 
was made for such credit; but the employees 
felt that such credit should be given, and 
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demanded that it be given them after the 
expiration of that agreement. The new Wage 
Agreement allows such time credit after its 
operative date. 

The operative date of the new agreement 
was a matter of dispute. At one time the 
parties had agreed tentatively on January Ist, 
1943, but later, disagreed as to that date. 
At our sittings they finally came to an agree- 
ment. 

As the operative date of the new agreement 
is from January Ist, 1943, we provided that 
the old agreement should continue in force 
and govern the rights of the parties up to 
that date. The claim for time credits prior 
to that operative date is therefore abandoned 
by the employees; and the claim for such 
credit after that date is allowed by the em- 
ployers. 

All other issues raised before us are also 
settled, and need not be detailed here. They 
are all embodied in the new Wage Agreement 
and Wage Schedule attached thereto. 

In conclusion, we feel that we should express 
our hope and confidence that the matters 
which have so long disturbed the relationship 
between these parties have now been finally 
disposed of to the satisfaction of all. 

A copy of the New Wage Agreement is 
attached to this Report as Appendix A. 

We enclose herewith the documents as re- 
quired by regulations. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. K. Dysart, 
Member and Chairman. 


L. St. G. Srusss, 
Member. 
R. A. Sara, 
Member. 


Text of Agreement 


This is Appenprx A. referred to in the Report 
to which it is attached, and is a true copy of 
the original of which it purports to be a copy. 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 


Chairman. 


Tuis AGREEMENT made in duplicate this 31st 
day of August A. D. 1945. 


Between 


GREATER WINNIPEG SANITARY DISTRICT 
of the First Part 
and 
GREATER WINNIPEG SANITARY District Em- 
PLOYEES Unit or One Bic UNION 
of the Second Part. 


1. In consideration of the mutual perfor- 
mance of the covenants hereinafter contained, 
the parties hereto agree to be bound by the 
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terms, covenants and provisions of this Agree- 
ment. 


2. Duration of Agreement 


This Agreement shall be effective and be 
binding upon the parties on and from the Ist 
day of January, 1948, and shall continue in 
force until the Ist day of September, 1946, 
and thereafter until revised or terminated as 
hereinafter provided. 


2a. Termination of Agreement 

This agreement may be revised or terminated 
at any time after one year from its operative 
date on two months’ notice by either party 
thereto. 


3. Classification of Employees. 


All employees engaged by Greater Winnipeg 
Sanitary District (hereinafter called the “Dis- 
trict’) shall be classified into three groups as 
follows: . 

(a) Permanent employees; 
(b) Shift men; 
(c) Temporary employees. 

(a) A permanent employee shall be one 
who has worked continuously for three 
months or more, and who is filling a 
position which in the opinion of the 
Superintendent of the District is con- 
sidered to be a permanent nature neces- 
sitating continuous service for the full 
period of the year. 

(b) A shift man shall be a permanent em- 
ployee who is engaged in a class of work 
which is continuous for the full period of 
twenty-four hours per day on each day 
of the year, and who rotates his shift. 

(c) A temporary employee shall be any 
employee other than a permanent em- 
ployee. 


4, Regular Hours of Work and Rates of Pay. 


Rates of pay and working hours for various 
classes of employees shall be such as are 
specified in the Schedule of Wages. attached 
hereto and market “Appendix A”. 


5. Supplementary Compensation 


In all cases where compensation for loss 
of wages is paid by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board on account of injury to 
permanent employees, the District shall sup- 
plement such payments as follows: 


(a) For the first month during which an 
employee receives Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, an amount sufficient to bring 
the total compensation up to 100 per 
cent of his wages; 

(6) For the next two months an amount 
sufficient to bring the total compensation 
up to 75 per cent of his wages. 
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No payment shall be made for any period 
unless the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
shall pay the regular compensation. 


6. Dismissals 


(a) In the case of a permanent employee, 
notice of the intention to terminate at 
the end of one month shall be given 
in writing by the Superintendent to 
the employee whenever it is desired to 
terminate his services, or in lieu of 
such notice one month’s salary shall 
be paid. 

(b) A permanent employee intending to 
terminate his employment shall give 
one month’s notice of his intention in 
writing, unless such notice is dispensed 
with by the Superintendent. 

(c) No notice, nor pay in lieu of notice, 
shall be required in the case of an 
employee who is discharged for cause. 

(d) Temporary employee may be dismissed 
at any time without notice. 


7. Operational Practices 


The District shall put into effect policies 
and practices which will afford reasonable and 
adequate protection to employees engaged in 
hazardous work. First aid kits shall be 
installed in all sections of the District’s plant. 
The District shall provide suitable accom- 
modation for employees during mealtime. 


8. Holidays 

(a) All employees shall be granted one 
week’s holiday with pay after the first 
twelve months continuous service, and 
two weeks holiday each year with pay 
after two years’ continuous service. 

(b) All employees other than shift men 
shall be entitled to all statutory holi- 
days which occur during their period 
of employment with the District, or 
equivalent time. 

(c) All shift men shall be granted an ad- 
ditional week’s holiday with pay in lieu 
of statutory holidays. 

(d) The general rule shall apply that holi- 
days granted to shift men in licu of 
statutory holidays shall be given in the 
year of service following that in which 
such statutory holidays occur. Provided, 
however, that the Superintendent may 
grant leave of absence to a shift man 
as compensation for statutory holidays 
during the same year in which they fall 
if in his opinion this does not disturb 
operating conditions. 

(e) The time during which holidays, other 
than statutory holidays, may be taken 
shall be such as is approved by the 
Superintendent. 
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(f) When a statutory holiday falls in the 
annual holidays of any employee, an 
extra day shall be allowed him at a 
time satisfactory to the Superintendent. 


9, Increments 


Increments in rate of pay shall consist of 
one half the difference between the minimum 
and the maximum rates of pay for any class 
as provided in the Schedule of Wages attached 
hereto. 


10. Temporary Changes of Position 


(a) Whenever for any reason an employee 
serves temporarily in a higher rated class 
than his own, he shall receive the mi- 
nimum rate of that higher class. 

(b) Whenever he has, after the operative 
date of this agreement served as relief 
man in such higher class for an aggregate 
period of six months, he shall thereafter 
be paid at the rate of the first incre- 
ment of the higher class. 

(c) Whenever he has served as relief man 
in any higher class for an additional 
aggregate period of six months he shall 
be paid at the rate of the second in- 
crement of the higher class, but not 
before 12 months have elapsed after 
the first increment has become payable. 


11. Permanent Appointment 


(a) Every employee in any classification 
shall belong to that class until pro- 
moted to a higher one. His work, his 
duties and his rate of pay shall be those 
of his class, except when he is required 
to serve elsewhere under which circum- 
stances he shall receive pay as provided 
in Clause 10. 

(b) Provided further that when an em- 
ployee so relieving is promoted to a 
higher position, he shall start at the 
rate of pay he has accumulated in the 
higher position at the time of such 
promotion. 


12. Promotions 


(a) Irrespective of any other consideration, 
a vacancy shall be filled only by the 
selection of an employee who is able 
to perform efficiently all the duties of 
the new position. Subject to this re- 
quirement and after due consideration 
has been given to the employee’s fitness 
for further promotion, the employee who 
has served longest in the next grade 
junior to the position vacant, shall be 
promoted. 

(b) For positions of a supervisory or execu- 
tive character, the selection of an em- 
ployee for promotion shall be governed 
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only by necessity of obtaining the most 
efficient and suitable man available. 

(c) Employees receiving promotion shall not 
be paid a rate lower than that received 
prior to promotion. 

(d) Employees leaving the service of their 
own free will shall not retain seniority 
ranking for re-employment. 

(e) Provided always that any employee shall 
have the right to appeal to the Com- 


missioners in connection with any pro- 


motion. 


13. Change to Lower Position 

(a) An employee temporarily taking over a 
lower paid position shall continue to 
receive his former rate of pay unless the 
change is due to insufficiency of work 
or inefficiency of the employee. 

(b) An employee transferred to a lower 
position due to insufficiency of work, 
reorganization of operations, inefficiency 
of the employee, or in order to place 
any former employees in their proper 
seniority positions after return from war 
services, shall receive the rate of pay 
applicable to such lower position. 


14. Hearing of Grievances 

A Grievance Committee, of not more than 
four, representing the Greater Winnipeg 
Sanitary District Employees Unit of One Big 
Union, may place before the Superintendent 
such grievances as they wish from time to 
time to be rectified. An individual employee, 
however, may, after notice to the Grievance 
Committee present his own grievance to the 
Superintendent. 
15. Representation of Employees 

The Commissioners shall receive repre- 
sentatives of the Greater Winnipeg Sanitary 
District Employees of One Big Union to dis- 
cuss any matters arising out of this Agreement 
which cannot be settled by the Superintendent. 
The representatives or delegates shall not 
exceed four in number. 


16. Discrimination 
Neither the Greater Winnipeg Sanitary 
District nor any Employee shall discriminate 
against any Employee for joining or continuing 
as a member of any labour organization or for 
not being a member of any labour organiza- 
tion’. 
17. Sick Pay Regulations 
(a) Every permanent employee paid by the 
month who through sickness is tem- 
porarily incapacitated for the perfor- 
mance of his duties, shall be allowed 
full pay for such period of sickness as 
does not exceed in any calendar year 
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in the aggregate one twelfth of the 
total regular working hours per year 
fixed in Appendix A for such class of 
employment. If so required by the 
Superintendent, evidence of such in- 
capacity, satisfactory to him, must be 
produced. 

(b) Provided, however, that whenever an 
employee has received pay for con- 
tinuous sickness for an aggregate period 
equal to one-twelfth of the total regular 
working hours per year fixed in Ap- 
pendix A for the employee’s class of em- 
ployment, whether such sickness occur- 
red partly in one year and partly in 
another, or wholly in one year, he shall 
not be eligible to receive pay on account 
of further sickness until he has resumed 
his work and has performed his regular 
duties for a continuous period of at least 
four weeks. 

" (c) Provided further, however, that after 
an employee has so performed his re- 
cular duties for a continuous period of 
at least four weeks, he shall be eligible 
for payment on account of sickness up 
to the amount hereinbefore provided, 
whether such sickness occurred prior 
to or subsequent to such period of four 
‘weeks’ performance of his regular duties. 


18. Nothing in this Agreement shall con- 
ict with orders of the National War Labour 
Board. 

19. The agreement made between the Dis- 
trict and the Greater Winnipeg Sanitary 
District Employees Association, dated the 
21st day of August, 1941, shall be deemed to 
have continued in force and effect until the 
1st day of January, 1943. 


In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed these presents. 


Executed in the presence of: 


A. K. Dysart as to both parties 
R. A. Sara as to W. M. Scott 


L. St. G. Srusss Witness to signature of 
employees’ representatives. 


GREATER WINNIPEG SANITARY DISTRICT 
(per) W. M. Scorv. 


GREATER WINNIPEG SANITARY DISTRICT 
EMPLOYEES Unit oF ONE Bia UNION 


(per) JoHN WALKER 
Chairman 
R. B. RUSSELL, 
General Secretary. 
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THIS IS THE SCHEDULE OF WAGES ATTACHED TO THIS AGREEMENT AS APPENDIX A 
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Base Monthly Rates 


Weekly 
First Second Hours 
Minimum | Increment | Increment 
$ $ $ 

Ne 159-52 167-02 174-52 48 
Lee 159-52 167-02 174-52 44 
Hite 4 134-52 142-02 149-52 48 
et, 124-52 129-52 134-52 48 
ee 114-52 119-52 124-52 44 
Kare 190-00 Zero Zero 44 
real 139-52 149-52 159-52 44 
a) 124-52 132-02 139-52 44 
an 114-52 119-52 124-52 44 
ne 150-00 Zero Zero 44 





After twelve months’ continuous service in any such position an employee entitled to increment shall 
be paid the first increment, and after 24 months, the second increment. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Holeproof Hosiery of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Ont., and Local 22, United Textile Workers of Canada 


On September 5 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, ‘Messrs. Norman 
L. Mathews, K.C., and Irving Himel, B.A., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Order in Council P.C. 
1003, and in the matter of a dispute 
between Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
Canada Limited, London, Ontario, 
Employer, and United Textile Workers 
of Canada, Local 22, Employees. 


To: 

The Honourable HumpHreY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


SIR: ) 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations respectfully reports as 
follows:— 

After a preliminary meeting of the members 
of the Board, a hearing was held in the 
City Hall, Toronto, at which the Company 
was represented by L. .W. Turner, General 
Manager; H. F. Irwin, Labour Adviser to 


the Primary Textiles Institute; and R. V. 
Hicks, Counsel; and the Union by George 
Watson, Sidney Benbow and |Miss Irene 
Fletcher. There were four matters in dispute, 
viz.: 


1. The objection by the Union to the in- 
clusion in Section 3 (c) of the Company’s 
proposals headed Reservation of Manage- 
ment Functions of the following phrases: 
“Methods of Manufacture” and “Schedules of 
Production”. The Union submitted that these 
should not be the exclusive function of the 
Company, but that the Union should have 
some voice in deciding these points. 


2. The Union objected to that portion of 
Section 8 in the Company’s proposals headed 
Arbitration in which it was provided that the 
impartial chairman would not be selected from 
the Civil Service. 


3. The request of the Union for, and the 
refusal of the Company to agree to, the 
inclusion of a Maintenance of Membership 
Clause in the collective agreement which they 
have been negotiating. 


4. A check-off of Union dues. The Com- 
pany had offered a voluntary, revocable check- 
off, provided the Union would not make any 
application regarding wages to the Regional 
War Labour Board, unless such application 
were made jointly with the Company. The 
Union declined to agree to this proposal, and 
the Company later withdrew it. 

After representations were made on behalf 
of each party, the Board made the following 
suggestions which, after discussion between 


themselves, both parties agreed to. 
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1. That the phrases “Methods of Manu- 
facture” and “Schedules of Production” 
remain in Section 3 (c) of the agreement, 
and that the following clause be added to 
the subsection: “and in case the Company 
proposes any changes in methods of manu- 
facture, schedules of production or working 
conditions, the Union shall be notified in 
advance and given an opportunity to make 
representations to the Company with respect 
thereto.” 

2. That the Union withdraw its objections 
to the Arbitration Clause. 


3. That the Union withdraw its demands 
for the inclusion of the Maintenance of 
Membership clause. 

4. That the Company agree to the inclusion 
of a voluntary check-off, revocable by the 
employee concerned at any time upon sixty 
days’ notice to the Company. 

The Board is pleased to report that an 
agreement in accordance with this settlement 
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of the points in dispute has now been com- 
pleted and executed by both parties. A copy 
of this agreement bearing date the 20th day 
of August, 1945, is appended to this report. 
The Board wishes to take this opportunity 
of expressing its appreciation to the repre- 
sentatives of both parties for the considera- 
tion and co-operation extended by them. The 
best of feeling prevailed throughout the hear- 
ing and the Board expresses the hope that 
the parties will carry out the agreement in 
the same spirit of co-operation and harmony. 


Dated at Toronto this 24th day of August, 
1945. 


(Sgd.) Ecrrton Loverina, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Irvina HiMeEt, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Norman L. MAtHEws, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Kootenay Belle Gold Mines, Retallack, 
B.C., and Local 698, Retallack Mine and Mill Workers Union 


On September 24 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Brig. Sherwood Lett, Vancouver, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. R. L. Norman and B. A. 
Ward, also of Vancouver, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Warteme Labour Fela- 
ttons Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between Kootenay Belle Gold 
Mines Ltd.* (N.P.L.), Retallack, B.C. 
(Employer), and Retallack Mine and Mill 
Workers Union, Local 698, fRetallack, 
B.C. (Employees). 
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The Honourable the Minister or Lasour, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 


We, Sherwood Lett, Chairman, R. L. 
Norman, and B. A. Ward, all of the City of 


Vancouver, Province of British Columbia, 
established as a Board of Conciliation by you 
in pursuance of the provisions of Section 13 
(1) of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003, to endeavour to effect an 
agreement herein, report herewith the result 
of our endeavours, and our recommendations 
as follows:— 


On the 14th of April, 1945, the Board held 
a preliminary hearing, and on the 10th day 
of May, 1945, its first Public Hearing. The 
hearing was adjourned from time to time, and 
a further hearing was set for the 19th day of 
September, 1945. 


At the hearing on the 19th of September, 
1945, General J. A. Clark, on behalf of the 
employer, and Mr. Harvey ‘Murphy, on behalf 
of the employees, appeared. 


General Clark informed the Board that the 
Company’s operations will be completely 
closed down by approximately the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1945. He stated that the Company 
had decided upon no definite policy of 
re-opening, but that it is not the Company’s 
intention to re-open at present. ‘The opera- 
tions would not be opened for at least six 
months, if ever. He further stated that the 
mine can not be operated economically under 
present conditions. 
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Mr. Harvey (Murphy, for the employees, 
stated that the operations had been shut down, 
but that he wished to place on the record 
that the shut down had not occurred because 
of a labour dispute. 

No witnesses were called at the hearing. 

Under the circumstances the Board is of the 
opinion that no useful purpose would be 
served by continuing the existence of the 
Board, and, therefore, respectfully recommends 
that the Board be dissolved. 
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Dated at Vancouver, B.C. this 20th day of 
September, 1945. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) SHeRwoop LETT, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. L. NorMay, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) B. A. Warp, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Windsor Tool and Die, Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and Int. Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 195 


On September 24 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation which was established to deal 
with the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Neil C. 
McPhee of Windsor and Mr. Sydney Madanik, 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of Windsor Tool and Die, Lid., 
Windsor, Ont. (Employer), and Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 195 (Employees). 


eee 


The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

1. The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to P.C. 1003 to deal with matters 
in dispute between the above named parties 
held a sitting at Windsor on the 28th of 
August at which the representations of the 
parties were heard. 

The Company was prepresented by Mr. 
John E. McKeon, Counsel, Mr. Charles C. 
Lossing, Accountant, and Mr. Carl Doster, 
Superintendent. The Union was represented 
by Mr. Gerard R. Foley, International 
Representative, Mr. H. Brady, Chairman of 
the Bargaining Committee, and Mr. Barney 
Farnon and Mr. George Nash, Plant 
Committee Men. 

2. The organization of the Union in this 
plant was carried on in 1944. A vote taken 
November 21, 1944, under the direction of 


the Ontario Department of Labour on the 
election of Bargaining Representative for the 
employees showed a vote of 35 for and 5 
against the Union. The number of voters 
then eligible was 46. The Union was certified 
as Bargaining Representative on the 3rd _ of 
February, 1945. 

While engaged in the negotiation of the 
first collective agreement difficulties arose on 
certain subject matters preventing the reach- 
ing of an accord and these matters are now 
the subject of the proceedings before this 
Board. As will be seen from the above figures 
the shop involved is a small shop with not 
many persons affected by the agreement. The 
nature of the work in which they are engaged 
is one requiring considerable skill. 


3. The subjects upon which by consent of 
both parties the Board was to confine its 
attention to were those of: 


Recognition, Union Shop, Check-off, 
Arbitration, War Service Seniority, 
which we deal with in that order. 


RECOGNITION 


4. The section dealing with this in the 
Company’s draft reads as follows:— 


The Company recognizes that the Union 
through the Committee, herein provided for, 
shall be the sole bargaining agent for all of 
its employees, except its foremen, supervisors 
in charge of any class of labour, plant 
protection employees, watchmen, plant office 
and clerical employees, and_ all salaried 
employees. This recognition is based upon 
the representation of the Union that more 
than a majority of the employees covered by 
this agreement are members in good standing 
of the Union. 


The Union objects to the inclusion of the 
last sentence. As the Union won its legal 
right to recognition as Bargaining Agent by 
virtue of the vote above referred to we do 
not see any good reason for its retention. 
We, therefore, recommend its deletion. 
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Union SHop AND CHECK-OFF 


5. These two subjects are so closely allied 
that it is desirable to deal with them together. 
The claim of the Union is that every employee 
covered by the agreement should as a con- 
dition of employment be at the time of his 
employment, or within a limited time there- 
after, become, a member of the Union and 
continue to be a member in good standing 
thereafter under pain of discharge. 

Coupled with this is the further stipulation 
that all Union dues and assessments should 
be deducted from the wages of employees and 
paid over monthly to the Union. 

In support of its position the Union presents 
written individual requests for a Union shop 
and check-off signed by thirty of the 
employees being over 80 per cent of the 
employees affected. 

The Board is of opinion that the Union 
has not been in operation as a Bargaining 
Agent in this plant long enough to demon- 
strate to the Company or to this Board that 
its co-operation with Management in promot- 
ing the progress and prosperity of the business 
of the Company is such as to have earned 
such a recommendation. We, however, do 
believe that the volume of support which it 
has among the employees concerned does 
entitle it to a substantial advance towards 
its goal by providing in the agreement not a 
maintenance of membership but for a main- 
tenance of financial support equivalent to 
membership dues as set out in the following 
paragraph. 

6. We, therefore, recommend that section 5 
of the draft agreement be amended to read 
as follows:— , 

5. Employees are free to join any Union 
or Association of their choice and are equally 
free to decide not to join any Union or 
Association, provided, 

(a) That all employees covered by this 
agreement who are or who during its currency 
become members of the Union shall, as a 
condition of continued employment, either 
remain members of the Union in good stand- 
ing for the duration of this agreement or 
contribute to the Union through the check-off 
hereinafter provided, amounts equivalent to 
the dues and assessments which they would 
pay as members. 

(b) That any such employee may terminate 
the obligation at the end of the current con- 
tract or of any annual renewal thereof by 
giving notice of his desire to do so in writing 
to the Company at any time during the last 
month prior to the end of the current con- 


tract or of any contract year of any renewal 
thereof. 


7. The reason for making the obligation 
irrevocable except during the last month of 
each contract year is to preserve the stability 
of the Union throughout the contract year 
and at the same time afford to the employee 
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at the end of the year an opportunity to 
then terminate his support and, if he wishes, 
exert his influence in favour of a different 
bargaining unit. 

8. We recommend that the said draft agree- 
ment be further amended by inserting after 
section 5 thereof the following as section 5A, 
vig :— 

CHECK-OFF 


5A. The Company will, during the life of 
this agreement, deduct from the first pay 
cheque due to each employee referred to in 
section 5 (a) in each calendar month the 
Union dues and assessments or equivalent 
contributions referred to in said section and 
remit the same prior to the 15th day of the 
month in which it is deducted to the Financial 
Secretary of the Union. The obligation shall 
continue until terminated by the employee 
under section 5 (b) hereof. 

The Company will at the time of making 
such payment as aforesaid to the Financial 
Secretary of the Union, name the employees 
from whose pay such payment has been 
deducted. 


9. This may be said to be making the 
Company a collection agent for the Union. 
That is undoubtedly a fact. Under this 
amendment it will be a very efficient and 
prompt collection agent charging no fee for 
its services. The rendering of this service by 
the Company, which should not cost it much, 
would be a step in co-operation between the 
management of the Company and the manage- 
ment of the Union and a recognition by the 
former that the latten has also problems of 
difficulty. The natural and to be expected 
reaction of the management of the Union 
would be an increased willingness to under- 
stand the problems of Company management 
and a better attitude of co-operation. We 
feel that it is well worth trying out during 
the life of this contract. 


ARBITRATION 


10. One difference under this head was of 
a minor nature concerning the phraseology of 
section 15 of the draft agreement and was 
composed by the parties at the hearing. 

The section as amended is to read as 
follows :— 


15. To expedite the settlement of griev- 
ances, the management shall begin an in- 
' vestigation as soon as possible after the 
grievance is reported by the committee and 
shall make every effort to become fully 
informed concerning and to be prepared to 
act promptly upon the grievance, and in the 
event that no accord is reached through the 
procedure herein provided, a grievance or 
grievances concerning the interpretation or 
violation of this agreement shall be referred 
to an umpire if wriften notice of the desire 
therefor shall be given after completion of 
the steps hereinbefore provided for. If the 
Company and the Union cannot agree upon 
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an umpire within three (3) days, then the 
Company and the Union within two (2) 
days shall each appoint one (1) member to 
a Board of Umpires and the members so 
appointed shall meet and_ select a_ third 
member to the Board of Umpires. In the 
event that the two (2) members named by 
the Company and the Union are unable to 
agree upon a third umpire, then either the 
Company or-the Union may make application 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board for 
the appointment of a single umpire to whom 
the grievance or grievances outstanding con- 
cerning interpretation or violation of this 
agreement shall be .referred for settlement. 
And the decision of such Board of Umpires 
or Umpire, as the case may be, shall be final 
and binding on all parties hereto. 


11. At the hearing the Union originally 
asked for final and binding arbitration of 


grievances as to wages, hours and working. 


conditions; this position was later modified to 
the alternative of arbitration of such griev- 
ances provided that the decision of the 
arbitrator or arbitrators should not be bind- 
ing on either party. We feel that this is a 
reasonable request and one making for indus- 
trial peace. We, therefore, recommend that 
this agreement contain a clause providing for 
the arbitration by a third party of grievances 
concerning wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, but that the decision of such third party 
shall not be binding on either the Company 
or the Union. In our opinion management is 
amply protected by clauses 2 and 3 of the 
proposed agreement. 


War SERVICE SENIORITY 


12. The discussion of this subject revolved 
about the suggestion offered by the Union 
and appearing as sections 41 and 42 of the 
Union draft filed »on the hearing. These 
sections read as follows:— 


41. (a) Any person who left the employ- 
ment of the Company subsequent to Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, who (immediately prior to 
leaving such employment) was employed in 
any of ‘the categories covered by this agree- 
ment and who left such employment to serve 
in the armed forces or in the merchant 
marine of Canada or any of its Allies, or who 
shall hereafter leave such employment for 
such purpose while Canada is engaged at 
war, shall accumulate seniority during his 
period of such service with such armed 
forees or the merchant marine subsequent to 
September 1, 1939. 

(b) If such person makes application for 
re-employment with the Company on the 
basis of such accumulated seniority, and if 
such application for re-employment is made 
within 90 days from the time he is discharged 
from service in such armed forces or from 
the time of his completion of such service 
in the merchant marine, or, if such employee 
is unable to work during such period of 90 
days by reason of physical disability, if he 
makes application for such re-employment 
within 90 days from the time such disability 
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has ended, he shall be re-hired by the Company 
on the basis of the accumulated seniority 
provided in subsection (a) hereof in his 
former classification or the equivalent thereof. 

42. Any person who served in the present 
war on behalf of Canada or any of its Allies, 
who was not employed by any person or 
company at the time of his entry into the 
service of the armed forces or the merchant 
marine of Canada or any of its Allies, and, 
who is hired by the Company after he is 
discharged from service in such armed forces 
or after completion of service in the merchant 
marine shall receive seniority credit for the 
period of such service in such armed forces 
or merchant marine subsequent to Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, upon having been employed for 
the probationary period provided for all new 
employees in this contract, and not before 
provided that:— 

(a) such person shall apply for and obtain 
such employment within 12 months from the 
time he is discharged from such service in 
such armed forces, or the time of his com- 
pletion of such service in the merchant 
marine, or if it is agreed that by reason of 
physical disability such person was unable to 
work during such period of 12 months, 
within 90 days from the time his disability 
has _ ended. : 

(b) such person shall not have previously 
exercised this right in any plant of this or 
any other Company. |! 

(ce) such person shall submit his service 
discharge papers to the Company at the end 
of the aforesaid probationary period of 
employment and the Company shall place 
thereon in permanent form a statement show- 
ing that such person has exercised this right, 
such statement to be signed by representa- 
tives of the Company and the Union. 

(d) The employment of such person does 
not result in laying off any employee employed 
by the Company or result in interference with 
or curtailment of the seniority status of an 
employee with seniority. 


13. The Company is willing to accept the 
Union proposal stated in section 41. 

The Company is willing to accept section 
42 provided subsection (d) is omitted. 

The Union says this subsection must remain 
in. The Company says it must come out. 

The Board has had to try to discover what 
dynamite is hidden under this subsection. 

14. The class of persons which section 42 
purports to benefit are the war service men 
who at the time of their entry into war 
service were unemployed. It would include 
young men leaving school or college or men 
who though employed at some time previous 
were out of work at the time of joining the 
forces, on farm boys leaving their fathers’ 
farms to join the army. ‘It does not cover 
the case of a man working for this Company 
and who resigned a week before enlisting 
although he might be said to be unemployed 
at the date of enlistment. His case is dealt 
with by section 41. Neither does it cover the 
case of an employee of some other Company 
similarly resigning for whom the draft agree- 
ment imposes no duty on the Company no 
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doubt on the theory that it is the duty of 
each Company to look after its own returned 
men. 

But after every Company shall have looked 
after its own war service employees there will 
be a very large number of other war service 
men looking for jobs of whom the school and 
college boys above mentioned are taken as 
an example. These are the men supposedly 
protected by section 42. 

How does subsection (d) affect them? 


15. To estimate the influence on _ their 


chances of employment in the face of this: 


subsection one has to consider the situation 
in the City of Windsor where the Company’s 
plant is situate. Prior to the war by far the 
greater proportion of industrial employees 
were engaged in automobile production either 
in the Ford, Chrysler and General Motors 
Plants or the many smaller plants producing 
parts or accessories for automobiles. 

During the war years there was a switch 
from civilian automobiles and trucks to war 
vehicles. Automobiles for civilian use have 
a lifetime of five years or more. War vehicles 
have an average lifetime of much less than 
five months. To supply the voracious appetite 
for war vehicles and other war equipment a 
tremendous demand for more manpower for 
war production arose so that the normal peace- 
time number of industrial employees rose by 
approximately 100 per cent. 

The high wages prevailing in war indus- 
tries attracted labour from every section of 
the Dominion where there was a lack of war 
industries and particularly from parts of the 
country where the ordinary peacetime enter- 
prises were depressed by war conditions. 
Windsor enterprises in this way robbed most 
of the rest of the country, including the farms, 
of much of its manpower. 

16. Now at the end of the war, conditions 
are here under which most of that manpower 
must be returned to the sources from which 
it came. It would be the height of foolish 
optimism to hope that there can be such a 
market for five year automobiles to be paid 
for out of reduced earnings of private citizens 
as for five month war vehicles paid for by 
governments out of the swollen revenues of 
a war period. 

Not even after reconversion is completed 
and even if many new infant industries should 
be established in Windsor can it be hoped 
that even in the course of five years could 
employment here reach anything approaching 
wartime maximum. If the reverse were the 
condition and there were prospects of a sub- 
stantial increase in employment over the 
wartime figures subsection (d) might not 
unduly obstruct the getting of jobs by the 
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groups which section 42 professes to safe- 
guard, but with conditions as they are that 
subsection is fatal to their chances. 

17. For example take the case of two 
students or two farmers’ sons, each 18 at 
the outbreak of war. One of each pair imme- 
diately enlists and serves his country through- 
out the war and at the end is discharged. 
The other of each pair remains a civilian and 
comes to Windsor and is employed for the 
same period in a war industry. Under sub- 
section (d) neithen of the service men could 
be employed if their employment should 
necessitate the displacement of the civilian. 
This would be equally true if the civilian 
had only been hired one year before the end 
of the war and therefore had only what is 
spoken of as one year’s seniority while his 
opposite in military service has under the 
previous provision of section 42 supposedly 
acquired six years’ seniority. It would be 
equally true if the civilian had never been a 
resident of this City or County before being 
so employed and the service man a native 
of Windsor and resident here all his life. 
Therefore, the Union proposal for the reten- 
tion of subsection (d) is unacceptable to this 
Board. 

18. What about the counter-proposal of the 
Company for the deletion of said subsec- 
tion (d)? 

It is equally unacceptable to this Board for 
the reason that it could be utilized as the 
means of breaking the Union at any time that 
the demands of the Union might be deemed 
unacceptable to management. 

We have no reason to believe that the 
Management of this Company has any such 
intention but we feel that no Conciliation 
Board should set the precedent by approving 
an agreement leaving the door open for such 
perversion of the object of collective bargain- 
ing. Our reason for finding that the terms 
suggested here could be so used are as follows: 
the great majority of the employees at present 
ernployed in war industries were not in the 
employ of their present employers at the 
outbreak of the war but were taken in from 
time to time thereafter. Therefore, they 
would have lower seniority than the war 
service men who enlisted at the outbreak of 
the war, or shortly after. If, therefore, a 
Company were minded to weed out from that 
major part of its employees any number of 
obnoxious Union men, all it would have to 
do would be to comb the ranks of returned 
men from end to end of Canada for those 
of higher seniority than the men whom it 
desired to be rid of. 

19. We feel that there must be some middle 
plan adopted between the Union proposal 
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which is unfair to the returned men and the 
Company alternative which is unfair to the 
Union. We, therefore, recommend that in 
lieu of section 29 of the draft agreement there 
be substituted the provisions of section 41 and 
section 42 of the Union draft above quoted 
subject to the following amendments:— 
After the words “September 1, 1939” insert 
the words “immediately upon employment” 
in lieu of the words “upon having been 
employed for the probationary period pro- 


vided for all new employees in the contract 


and not before”. 

Amend subclause (a) by striking out the 
words “it is agreed”. 

Amend subclause (b) by inserting imme- 
diately after the word “exercised” the words 
“more than once”. 

Amend subclause (c) by striking out all the 
words after “the Company” where they first 
appear and substitute the following “on his 
application for employment”. 

Amend subclause (d) by striking it out and 
substituting the following :— 

(d) the employment of such person does 
not result in bringing the total number of 
the class of returned war service men of the 
class described in this section above the level 
of fifteen per cent of the employees covered 
by this agreement then employed by the 
Company and will not cause the displacement 
of any employee except by a war service man 
having greater seniority who was a resident 
of the County of Essex for at least a year 
prior to the commencement of his war service. 
20. The reasons for these amendments are 

as follows:— 

The first of the amendments is required to 
put the returned service man in a position of 
equality with other employees of the same or 
lower seniority. ; 

Subclause (a) The deletion of these words 
leaves it up to the returned man to prove his 


disability. If the Union believe the claim 
fraudulent it can report to grievance 
procedure. 


Subclause (b) A returned man who has had 
no previous experience in industry may find 
out he is in the wrong kind of work. He 
should be given at least one chance to rectify 
his mistake. 

Subclause (c) The Union proposal is one 
directed against fraud and would be useful 
if its proposed clause should be adopted as 
a, standard clause in all collective agreements. 
Until this is done the Union will have to use 
grievance procedure to prove its contention 
that a returned man is exceeding the “second 
chance” above referred to. 

Subclause (d) This is the Board’s suggestion 
for the middle way between unfairness to 
returned men and unfairness to Union mem- 
bers. The matter that gave us much concern 
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was the fixing of the percentage. It may be 
too high, it may be too low. We felt that 
some definite figure should be set so that the 
Company should be at liberty to employ 
some men of that class without waiting for 
long drawn out negotiations, and on the other 
hand that the Union should know that their 
members were not subject to wholesale 
dismissal to make room for returned men 
from all over the country. 

We are of opinion that the industries of each 
industrial centre should be expected to provide 
primarily for the returned men of their own 
area. That is the area in which the men 
would feel most entitled to look for a job. 
We have as far as this Company is concerned 
treated the area as the County of Essex. 

We respectfully submit the above as our 
unanimous report on the matters referred to 
us subject to the reservation of individual 
members on certain specific recommendations 
which reservations are hereto appended. 

Dated at Windsor, this 22nd day of Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

(Sgd.) J. J. CouGHLIN. 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) N. MacPuHeEs, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) 8S. ‘MIDANIK, 

Member. 


Mr. Midanik’s Reservations 


Wark SERVICE SENIORITY 


The Company and the Union were in agree- 
ment on all clauses of the Union draft as 
set out in the Report with the exception of 
section 42 (d). It is, therefore,, submitted 
that the powers and duties of this Board are 
limited to recommendations concerning this 
clause and that this Board should not attempt 
to alter any provisions to which the parties 
have agreed. This is a Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration and not a tribunal which can 
impose its will on the parties hereto to change 
a matter upon which they have agreed. 

As to section 42 (d), it will be readily 
conceded that neither the Company nor the 
Union, nor any member of this Board lags 
behind in their desire to effect a speedy and 
satisfactory rehabilitation of the returned man. 
Nevertheless, I cannot but feel that it is 
beyond the scope of this Board to attempt to 
lay down a broad rehabilitation program. 
This is a matter of policy to be decided by 


the elected representatives of the people 
assembled in Parliament. 
Apart from the above, my _ instinctive 


reaction to such a clause as proposed by the 
Board is that it will be no solution to an 
unemployment problem, if such there will be, 
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to permit one employee while on the job to 
be displaced at will by some one else be he 
a returned man or not. The solution lies not 
in competition by different groups in a declin- 
ing jobs market, but rather in the maintenance 
of full employment. 


Mr. MacPhee’s Reservations 


The following are the only matters in which 
I am unable to concur with the foregoing 
recommendations. 

I regret that I cannot join in the recom- 
mendations regarding Union Shop and Check- 
off. Ags these items are closely related I shall 
deal with them together. 

I was not impressed with the reason advanced 
by the Union for inserting such drastic clauses 
in the agreement. It seems to me that these 
are internal Union matters which have no 
place in an agreement with the Company. I 
cannot see how one party to a contract is 
justified in calling upon the other party to 
assist in its management, A Union shop or 
maintenance of membership plan seems to 
indicate that the Union fears it cannot control 
its members effectively otherwise. I should 
think that a well-managed Union which is 
serving its members well and faithfully would 
have a tendency to attract new members with 
all members ready and anxious to pay their 
dues and assessments. ; 

I believe in democratic institutions and I 
feel that Union Security is best accomplished 
by good service to its members and that the 
Union heads should have always before them 
this necessity, faced always with the stern 
consequences of bad service. I feel that the 
Union is ill advised to ask for such a clause 
as it will be on a firmer foundation and a 
stronger without it in the long run. These 
men who are now so whole-heartedly in favour 
of this Union as their Bargaining Agent, will 
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no doubt continue so if well-served and I do 
not think that their livelihood should be 
jeopardised if at a later date they or some 
of them have good reason to break with this 
Union in favour of another Union or none at 
all. 

I believe that a member should be able to 
speak out freely at all times and without 
fear of reprisal, and also to cease to pay dues 
by way of protest. No data was produced at 
the hearing to show what protection a Union 
member has against arbitrary action of the 
executive and I am of the opinion that the 
Board should be satisfied that adequate safe- 
guards appear in the Union constitution before 
we should be called upon to give such drastic 
powers to the executive. The employer is 
likewise concerned that an employee will not 
have to be discharged because of disagree- 
ment with the Union although his work may 
be entirely satisfactory in the plant. 

I cannot say what attitude I would have 
taken if I felt that the data had been pre- 
sented which would justify a different con- 
clusion nor the attitude I would have taken 
if certain disturbing occurrences had not taken 
place recently in this community which make 
me somewhat reticent in recommending that 
the Union should be granted more power 
than is necessary for the due carrying out of 
its duties as the Bargaining Agent for the 
employees. 

With regard to clause 11 as to arbitration 
of grievance as to wages, hours and working 
conditions, I feel that wages and hours are 
matters for nation-wide legislation and regula- 
tion so that any decision should affect all 
plants in competition with one another equally. 
As to working conditions, I should be pre- 
pared to concur were this term not so wide 
and general and capable of being interpreted 
to mean many things and so might become a 
source of disagreement and confusion. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Local 113, United Rubber Workers 


of America 


On August 27 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
which was established to deal with the above 
matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
jomt recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board; Messrs. Neil Petersen 
and Arthur Williams, appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employer and employees respect- 
ively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as fol- 
lows :— 


Report of Board 


The Honourable the Minister or Lasour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the Matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003 and of a dis- 
pute between Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario, (Employer) and United Rubber 
Workers. of America, Local No. 113 
(Employees). 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you in this matter has completed its end- 
deavours. I regret that your Board finds 
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itself unable to submit an unanimous report. 
Mr. Petersen and Mr. Williams, the other 
members of the Board, and I are in agreement 
with respect to much that is herein contained. 
As to those matters on which we are not in 
agreement. they purpose submitting a separ- 
ate report. | 

The Company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of automobile tires at its plant in the 
City of Hamilton. There are approximately 
1300 employees on its payroll of whom approxi- 
mately 1200 will be affected by the collective 
bargaining agreement, and of those thus 
affected approximately 350 are female em- 
ployees. The Local Union was chartered by 
the International in January, 1948, and was 
certified as the collective bargaining agency 
of the employees to be thus affected under 
date October 28, 1944. Prior to this certifica- 
tion a vote by ballot was conducted among 
those employees, the question submitted to 
the employees being substantially whether 
they desired the Union to represent them for 
collective bargaining purposes or not. There 
were 1212 votes cast and of these 1020 were 
in favour of the Union and 192 against. Fol- 
lowing certification the Company and the 
representatives of the Union and the Bargain- 
ing Committee of the employees commenced 
negotiations for a collective bargaining agree- 
ment on November 14th. The Board was 
advised that there had been twenty-three 
meetings between the Company and the Bar- 
gaining Committee, the last of which was 
held on April 3rd. Very little progress had 
been made notwithstanding those many meet- 
ings, and when your Board first met with the 
parties it was astounded to find that it was 
to be necessary for your Board to consider 
with the parties almost every item and phase 
of a collective bargaining agreement. Even 
upon matters on which it appears to your 
Board the parties, if they had each been 
sincere in their desire to consummate such 
an agreement, could have been unanimous, 
no agreement had been reached. 


The Board met with the parties at the City 
of Toronto on July 23rd, 24th, 26th and on 
August 13th. The Company was represented 
throughout by Mr. R. A. McGee, Superin- 
tendent of the plant; Mr. C. A. Robins, Per- 
sonnel Manager. Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., was 
present at the meeting on July 28rd as coun- 
sel; but was unable to attend subsequent 
meetings. The Union was represented through- 
out by Mr. J. MacKenzie, District Represen- 
tative, William Smith, President of the Local, 
Harry Yeomans, Vice-President of the Local 
and a member of the negotiating committee, 
Mr. Mark Smith, a member of the negotiating 
committee. At the meeting on August 13th 
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Mr. George Wilson, a member of the negotiat- 
ing committee, was also present. 

There has not previously been any col- 
lective bargaining agreement between the 
Company and its employees. It was not 
shown that at any time, at least in recent 
years, the relations between the Company and 
its employees had been anything but har- 
monious. Notwithstanding that fact in the 
meetings which the Board had with the parties 
their respective attitudes toward one another 
indicated undue suspicion by each of them of 
the other. In view of previous employer- 
employee relations such suspicion in my 
opinion was not justified. As the proceedings 
before the Board progressed these respective 
attitudes on the part of the parties mellowed 
considerably and we would expect that once 
a collective bargaining agreement is entered 
‘nto between the parties there should be a 
continuance of the good relations between 
them. We realize that the continuance of 
those good relations will depend to a large 
extent upon the degree of confidence which 
each of the parties by their respective aitti- 
tudes hereafter will instill in the other, and 
all the members of your Board impressed 
this fact upon the parties, pointing out to 
them, if such was necessary, the necessity 
for co-operation between them. 

As a result of the Board’s meetings with the 
parties I am pleased to report that the parties 
have been able to agree on the majority of 
the terms of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, and the matters upon which they have 
been able to agree are set forth in the form 
of an agreement in Appeudix A hereto 
attached.* 

The matters upon which they have been 
unable to agree and on which I must there- 
fore report, and if considered advisable re- 
commend, are as follows: 


(T) Articte II 
RECOGNITION 


The Company urged that there should be 
added to, paragraph 2 of Article II the fol- 
lowing provision: 


or solicit membership in the Union, hold 
meetings or engage in Union activity in such 
a4 manner as to interfere with discipline or 
production on Company time. Violation of 
any of the foregoing by an employee shall 
be a just cause for release or for discipline 
in the discretion of the Company. 


Discipline and production are of prime im- 
portance to the Company and in my opinion 
it would be unreasonable that any employee 





*The appended agreement dealt with union recog- 
nition, rates of pay, holidays, seniority, vacations with 
pay, and grievance procedure. 
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should on Company time engage in any of 


the activities proposed to be prohibited by 


such provision in a manner as to interfere with 
discipline or production. I therefore recom- 
mend that this additional provision should be 
included as requested by the Company. 


(2) ARTICLE IIT 


HOURS OF WORK AND OVERTIME 
ANE SAGO REA 


A clause in controversy and which had been 
submitted by the Company was as follows: 


In cases where employees are notified to 
report for work, and upon reporting are 
sent home, they are to receive ‘for reporting 
three (3) hours pay at their day-work rate. 
Accepting another job in preference to going 
home the employee is to receive the standard 
day-work rate for the job, or his earnings 
on the job, whichever is the higher. If he 
works a portion of the three (3) hours at his 
regular piecework operation, he shall receive 
payment for the time worked piecework and 
authorized day-work rate for the unworked 
portion of the three hours, the exceptions 
being a major mechanical breakdown, refusal 
to accept a substitute job, or work stoppage 

_ on the part of the employee or employees in 
which cases no special pay will be granted. 


The foregoing provision was satisfactory to 
the Union except that it urged that in sub- 
stitution for the three hour’ period therein 
referred to there should be a four hour period. 

The Company is working upon eight hour 
shifts and if the request of the Union is 
adopted then the payment to an employee in 
the contingency provided for by the clause 
in question, would be payment for a half 
shift. In my opinion the request of the Union 
is not unreasonable and I recommend that 
the Company should accede to it. 


(3) ArticLe V 
SENIORITY 
There were three provisions under this 


heading in controversy. First: The Company 
submitted the following provision: 


When an employee has been transferred 
from one department to another or if an 
employee is recalled in a different depart- 
ment than that from which he was laid off 
he will, provided he makes application to the 
Employment Offices within one (1) year of 
transfer or recall be given the privilege of 
the next vacancy in his former department 
provided his work in the opinion of the 
Company was satisfactory at the time of lay- 
off or transfer and the Company considers 
that he is physically fit and otherwise quali- 
fied to fill such vacancy. 


The Union submitted that this clause be 
amended to provide that the employee at the 
time of his transfer or lay-off be notified by 
the Company, if he so requested, whether his 
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work was or was not satisfactory, the purpose 
of the suggested amendment being that the 
employee should know at that time whether 
or not he might reasonably anticipate being 
recalled and having the privilege of the next 
vacancy in the department from which he 
was transferred, or in which he was employed 
at the time of his lay-off. 


I feel that there is some merit iv the reason 
advanced by the Union for such an amend- 
ment. To meet the situation I recommend 
that this clause be amended and as amended 
read as follows: 


When an employee has been transferred 
from one department to another, or if an em- 
ployee is recalled in a different department 
than that from which he was laid off, he will, 
provided he makes application to the Em- 
ployment Office within one year of transfer 
or recall be given the privilege of the next 
vacancy in his former department provided 
that at the time of lay-off or transfer, accord- 
ing to the then records of the Company, which 
the employee shall be entitled to see, at the 
time of his transfer or lay-off his work has 
been satisfactory, and provided that at the 
time of such vacancy the Company considers 
that he is physically fit and otherwise quali- 
fied to fill such vacancy. 


The second clause in controversy, and which 
was also submitted by the Company, was as 
follows: 


When recalling laid-off employees the old- 
est employee in point of ‘service shall be 
recalled first to fill a vacancy in his depart- 
ment where in the opinion of the Company 
his experience, record and _ qualifications 
merit him being so recalled. If there is no 
vacancy in his department and there is a 
vacancy in some other department and all 
other employees have been returned to work 
such laid-off employee shall be given con- 
sideration where in the opinion of the Com- 
pany such employee’s experience, record and 
qualifications merit his being recalled. 


The criticism of this clause by the Union 
had to do with the words “in the opinion of 
the Company” and that the date of the 
“opinion of the Company” should be the date 
of the lay-off. I find some merit in this 
criticism and to meet the same recommend 
that. the clause be amended, and as amended 
read as follows: 


When recalling laid-off employees the old- 
est employee in point of service shall be 
recalled first to fill a vacancy in his depart- 
ment where in accordance with the records 
of the Company at the time of such lay-off 
his experience, record of service and qualifi- 
cations merit him being so recalled. If there 
is no vacancy in his department and there 
is a vacancy in some other department and 
all other employees have been returned to 
work such laid-off employee shall be given 
consideration where according to the records 
of the Company at the time of his lay-off 
such employee’s experience, record of service 
and qualifications merit his being recalled. 
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The third clause in controversy under this 
heading and which was submitted by the Union 
was as follows: 


All four executives of the Union (Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary and Trea- 
surer) and the five members of the Plant 
bargaining Committee shall hold highest sen- 
iority rating in case of lay-off but not on 
job preference in their respective departments 
on their established operations during their 
term of office. All stewards not in excess of 
of sixty with two years or more of service 
shall hold seniority rights on their shifts on 
their established operations during their 
term of office. We understand ‘established 
operations’ to mean the regular jobs of the 
officers members of the plant negotiating 
committee and the stewards mentioned above. 


Not all employees of the Company to be 
affected in the bargaining unit are now and 
some may not hereafter be members of the 
Union. The Company’s objection to the pro- 
vision was, that as to those employees, and 
also as to employees who are or may become 
members of the Untron, such a provision would 
be unfair to employees who had acquired seni- 
ority, perhaps as a result of long and faithful 
service to thé Company, and that they would 
to the extent provided by the clause be de- 
moted in seniority in favour of those persons 
referred to in the suggested clause: that it 
would be unfair to the Company because in 
the event of those persons given priority by 
the clause being low down on the seniority 
records the Company would be obliged to first 
lay off more experienced employees in favour 
of the lesser experienced. 

The Union’s argument was that in the event 
of lay-offs the officers referred to in the clause 
should have a preference in order that those 
officers as such would continue in employment 
with the Company and thereby the better 
serve their fellow employees. 


In my opinion the argument of the Union 
does not out-weigh the contention of the 
Company. The membership of the employees 
in the Union is large and it is almost incon- 
ceivable that in any partial lay-off only non- 
union members would be retained. This being 
so in the event that any of the officers referred 
to in the clause are laid off and it is found by 
the Union as a result they are not in a posi- 
tion to adequately serve their fellow em- 
ployees, then loyalty to their fellow em- 
ployees should prompt them to resign their 
office so that employees who have been 
retained may by election replace them. 

I therefore recommend that the Union 
should withdraw its application for the inser- 
tion of this provision. 

(4) The next provision in controversy and 
on which the parties were unable to agree, 
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arose out of the clause submitted by the 
Company as follows: 

A male employee shall not accumulate sen- 

lority on a female operation, nor a female 


accumulate seniority on a male operation. 
The Union urged that there should be one 


seniority list covering both male and female 
employees. The purpose for the clause as 
suggested by the Company, was that there 
should be separate seniority lists for male and 
female employees. 

It was pointed out by the Company that 
among female employees there was an annual 
turn-over of about 9 per cent, and among 
male employees an annual turn-over of only 
2 to 3 per cent. If, therefore, there was one 
seniority list only it is conceivable that event- 
ually there would be no female employees 
on the payroll. It would appear also that 
there are certain operations in the Company’s 
plant which can be carried on quite success- 
fully by female employees, and in the his- 
tory of the Company’s operations, abnormal 
times excluded, those operations were con- 
ducted by female employees. 

In my opinion the agreement should con- 
tain, as requested by the Company, a pro- 
vision that there should be separate seniority 
lists for male and female employees. 

(5) The Union urged that the collective 
bargaining agreement should contain the fol- 
lowing provision: 

It is agreed that any change of operation 
from female to male, or male to female, shall 
be subject to negotiations before it becomes 
effective. 

- The inclusion of sueh a provision was 
most vigorously opposed by the Company. 

In my opinion the inclusion of such a pro- 
vision would be an unwarrantable and unjust- 
ifiable intrusion by the employees in a field 
which is essentially one for the decision by 
management and I unhesitatingly recommend 
that the Union should withdraw that request. 

(6) The Union urged that the collective 
bargaining agreement should also contain the 
following provision: 

It is agreed that regardess of age or sex 
equal pay for equal work shall prevail 

The slogan “equal pay for equal work” in 
my opinion requires some refining. This ne- 
cessity became obvious to me when the rep- 
resentative of the Company explained cer- 
tain operations in its plant which were car- 
ried out by male employees and/or female 
employees. In connection with those oper- 
ations a female employee could perform a 
very large part .of the operation, but there 
were other smaller portions thereof which 
could not be undertaken by a female em- 
ployee, so that where a female employee was 
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engaged in the operation the completed task 
required some minor assistance from a male 
employee. I do not understand that the 
Company quarrels with the proposition that 
there should be equal pay for equal results, 
but viewing such an operation as that to 
which I have earlier referred as a unit of 
operation, it is apparent that since a female 
employee cannot complete the work involved 
in the whole unit her services to the Com- 
pany, measured by the value of the com- 
pleted product turned out in that unit of 
operation, are not as great as a male em- 
ployee’s. 

To meet the situation I recommend that 
in substitution for the provision as suggested 
by the Union, there be included in the agree- 
ment the following provision. 


In the case of female employees the Company 
agrees to pay them equal wages with male em- 
ployees provided that they attain equal results, 
that is that they produce a product in the 
same quantity of the same quality and at the 
same indirect cost as a male employee. 

(7) Controversies arose between the par- 
ties in which their opposing views could not 
be reconciled in connection with Article VIII 
Grievance Procedure. 

The Company submitted that an employee 
having a complaint, dispute or grievance 
should proceed as follows: 

Step 1—Complainant may discuss the 
matter with his immediate supervisor in 
charge. If it is necessary to hold a further 
meeting the supervisor will upon the request 
of the ‘employee meet with the employee, and 
at the employee’s option with or without a 
Union Committeeman employed in a Depart- 
ment falling within the jurisdiction of such 
supervisor, within 72 hours of the time of 
request excluding Saturdays, Sundays and 
Holidays. If’ the grievance is not settled 
and the employee desires to carry it further 
then he shall proceed to Step 2, to which 
reference will be made hereafter. 

The Union urged that in this Step 1, a 
Union Committeeman should take part in 
the discussion of the complaint, dispute or 
grievance with the supervisor, for the reason 
that the subject matter of the complaint, 
dispute or grievance might not affect the in- 
dividual employee alone but affect several 
or all employees. It is very easy to envisage 
a situation developing and affecting a group 
of employees and which inspires one of such 
group on his own behalf to complain to the 
supervisor. It the supervisor and the com- 
plainant between themselves should settle the 
dispute it would be quite possible that the 


next day another employee equally affected 


by the first complaint would go to his super- 
visor with the same complaint, and he would 
certainly not be bound by the decision of the 
supervisor made on the day previously, or 
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by the agreement arrived at between the 
first complainant and the supervisor. It 
would seem to me that a procedure which 
would permit a multiplicity of decisions 
arising out of the one subject matter is not 
desirable and that both the Company and the 
Union would be anxious to avoid such multi- 
plicity. As to grievances or complaints which 
affect, and can only affect or are personal alone 
to an individual employee, I can see no neces- 
sity for a Union Committeeman taking part 
in any discussion regarding the same with the 
supervisor. 

I recommend that the procedure provided by 
Step 1, above should be amended to provide 
that no agreement between an individual com- 
plainant and the Company shall be arrived at 
and no decision shall be made by the super- 
visor, failing agreement, where such agreement 
or such decision affects more than one em- 
ployee, unless the Union Committeeman has 
had the opportunity of participating in the 
discussion between the complainant and the 
supervisor. 

Step 2 in the case of a complaint in ac- 
cordance with the submission of the Company 
should be as follows: 


The employee with or without such com- 
mitteeman may immediately request. said 
immediate supervisor to arrange a meeting 
with the Department Manager. At this time 
the grievance shall be submitted in writing 
signed by the employee and the meeting held 
within seventy-two hours of the time of 
request, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and 
Holidays. The purpose of this meeting will 
be the further discussion of the grievance 
and to try to effect a settlement. If no 
settlement is reached at this meeting and 
the employee desires to carry the matter 
further the next step is Step 3 upon which 
the parties have agreed. 


In my opinion and without repeating the 
reasons therefor, IJ recommend that Step 2 as 
above set forth should also be amended to 
provide in the same terms as are recommended 
in connection with Step 1 for the situation 
where the subject of the complaint affects 
more than one employee, so that the Depart- 
ment Manager shall not be a party to any 
agreement or give any decision unless the 
Union committeeman has had the opportunity 
of participating in the discussion with the 
Department Manager. 

If no settlement is reached in Bie 1,2 or 3 
of the grievance procedure the ah eee sub- 
mitted that Step 4 be as follows: 


The Negotiating Committee shall at once 
request in writing a meeting with the Plant 
superintendent or his nominee and at this 
meeting the Committee may call a repre- 
sentative of the International Union to assist 
in the negotiations. The provisions incor- 
porated in Step 3 relating to calling wit- 
nesses shall also apply and govern here. This. 
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meeting shall be held within seventy-two 
hours of the time of receipt of request by 
the Plant Superintendent excluding Satur- 
days, Sundays and Holidays. If no settle- 
ment of the matter is reached the same shall 
if it is a subject matter for arbitration here- 
under be governed by the arbitration pro- 
visions (Article 1X) as agreed upon. 


The Union contended that the meeting 
should not be deferred as long as seventy-two 
hours. It seems to me that the Union sug- 
gestion is meritorious. If and when a com- 
plaint or grievance reaches Step 4, the subject 
matter of it and all features to be considered 
by the Company in connection with it should 
be reasonably well known by the Company, 
and that the procedure provided by Step 4 
should be put in operation with as little delay 
as possible consistent with fairness to both 
parties. I therefore recommend that the 
clause as submitted by the Company be 
amended to provide that the meeting with the 
plant superintendent shall be held within 
twenty-four hours of the time of receipt of 
request by the plant superintendent, excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays, save only 
under exceptional circumstances when the 
meeting shall be held within seventy-two hours. 
(Exceptional circumstances might include 
sudden illness by the superintendent or ab- 
sense from the city and similar contingencies). 

(8) The final matter on which the parties 
were unable to reconcile their opposing views 
had to do with “union security”. 

The Union urged that the agreement contain 
the following provisions: 


(a) Both parties are agreed that in order 
to ensure that the Union shall be truly repre- 
sentative of the employees of the Company, 
it is desirable that all regular employees take 
advantage of the privilege of membership in 
the Union so that their voice and vote may 
make the deliberations of the Union truly 
representative of the wishes of the regualr 
employees of the Company. 

(b) All present regular employees, to- 
gether with all future hourly rated piece- 
work and salaried employees, who are eligible 
for membership in the Union and who have 
completed a cumulative period of service of 
three months (excluding overtime) with the 
Company, shall be considered as having be- 
come regular employees of the Company. All 
future regular employees, together with all 
present regular employees shall be members 
of the Union in good standing during the 
life of this agreement as one of their con- 
ditions of employment with the Company. 

(ec) Upon authorization the Company shall 
deduct from the earnings of each member 
such Union dues as are established by the 
Union and shall turn same over to the bonded 
officer of the Union, such deductions to be 
made from the earnings of each member on 
the first pay day of each month. Such deduc- 
tions of dues shall represent payment of 
same for the current months. 


The inclusion of paragraph (a) above would 
amount to an indorsement of the Union by 
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the Company, and while falling far short 
of coercion on its employees to join this 
particular Union it would, so the Company 
urged, be an intrusion by the Company into 
a matter which concerns the individual em- 
ployee only and is repugnant to the view of 
the Company that the employee should be 
left to make his own decisions in such mat- 
ters without any interference or suggestion 
or blessing by the Company. I subscribe to 
that view. 

Paragraph (b), of course, provides for a 
union shop, and paragraph (c) for compul- 
sory check-off of union dues by the Company 
for the life of the agreement. 

It it not necessary in my opinion to here 
enumerate the arguments put forward by the 
Union in favour of a union shop, or the 
counter arguments put forward by the Com- 
pany. They were the usual arguments where 
the question of union shop is in controversy. 
It will suffice to say that in my opinion the 
minimum conditions for the inclusion in a 
collective bargaining agreement of a provision 
for union shop do not here exist. 

As pointed out earlier in this report this 
agreement when consummated will be the 
first collective bargaining agreement between 
the Company and its employees: that, without 
sufficient justification, each party is suspicious 
of the other: and, finally, that this Company 
has not had any previous experience with 
this particular Union. Collective bargaining 
being new to the Company it is not surprising 
that it moves with caution. It is a drastic 
change from its normal policy and quite 
apart from the merits or demerits of union 
shop in my opinion it should not be asked 
under the present circumstances to agree to it. 

In my opinion it is not conducive to the 
best in employer-employee relations that the 
Union should at this stage ask for a provision 
for union shop. Before the Company should 
even be asked for such a provision it should 
at least have some experience with the Union 
and through experience have acquired confi- 
dence in the Union. I would hope that ex- 
perience with this Union by the Company 
will result in such confidence. On the other 
hand in my opinion the Company should 
do more than merely “tolerate” and in “recog- 
nizing” it it should make an honest effort 
to co-operate with it to the end that the best 
employer-employee relations shall be the 
result. It will be for the Union to sell itself 
to the Company, and it can*best accomplish 
that result by acting reasonably and fairly 
and not over-reaching or attempting to over- 
reach, or creating “incidents” for the purpose 
of settling them. It can justify its existence 
and serve its purpose without adopting any 
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such methods. Furthermore, for the Union 
to insist at any stage upon unreasonable 
demands is not conducive to the creation of 
confidence by the Company in it. The rela- 
tionship between employer and employee 1s 
not something static, but there should be 
stability in that relationship, and in the field 
of bargaining while each party is entitled to 
its just due within the field of reasonableness 
there might well be a quid pro quo. Neither 
party should be militant under the present 
method set up for collective bargaining and 
in the machinery for settling differences in 
the course of bargaining a militant attitude 
is unnecessary. 

I recommend that the Union withdraw its 
request for a union shop and compulsory 
irrevocable check-off and accept in lieu there- 
of a provision for voluntary check-off by the 
Company of Union dues revocable on ninety 
days’ notice, and that the Company as a 
gesture of recognition and co-operated rather 
than mere tolerance agree to it. 

During the hearing the representatives of 
the Company expressed doubt as to the paid- 
up membership of its employees in the Union. 
The form of check-off which I suggest would 
be a method by which the extent of such 
paid-up membership might ‘be reasonably 
estimated by the Company at any time. 

At the hearing the Board suggested to the 
Company that it might very well in the pre- 
sent circumstances agree to a check-off, and 
among other answers given by the Company 
it was pointed out that a check-off would 
means an initial expense to the Company 
in connection with their payroll machinery of 
$750.00. If this be so while I am not making 
any recommendation in that regard it would 
not be unreasonable if the parties equally 
shared that initial expense. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 


Chairman. 
Dated this 20th day of August, 1945. 


Report of Mr. Arthur Williams 


The Honourable The MInister or Lazovur, 
Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


IN THE MATTER OF The Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 10038 and 
of a dispute between Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada Limited, Ham- 
alton, Ontario. (Employer) and United Rub- 
ber Workers of America, Local No. 118 

Although I find myself in agreement on 
most of the matters contained in the report 
of Mr. Justice Roach in the above case, there 
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are a few items which I conceive to. be of 
so major a character that I cannot see eye 
to eye with the other members of the Board; 
hence this minority report. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the remarks 
of the Chairman that this Concihation 
Board has had a most difficult task to per- 
form. I would like to compliment the other 
members of the Board for the very great 
patience and effort they put forward to pro- 
mote some measure of good relations between 
the Union and the Company. 

It has been a most important and thank- 
less task and I am quite certain that however 
jarring the present relationship between the 
parties may be, a better spirit will only emerge 
as a result of longer association together. 

The matters which prompt this minority 
report are as follows: 

1. Check-off and Union security. 

2. The demand of the Company for exclusive 
authority in the disposition of the 
employees. 

3. The right of employees to be given by 
the Company documentary evidence on 
being laid off or transferred to another 
Department. 

4. That Union officials should be granted some 
prior rating in seniority while serving 
in their official capacity. 

Apart from these four matters I am in 

agreement with the Board on all other mat- 
ters that came before it. 


During the proceedings before the Board 
reference was made on many occasions to 
a “suspicion” allegedly existing between the 
parties. Also the Company repeatedly stated 
that the Union must show “stability because 
this was the first agreement”. Reference to 
these things is also contained in the report of 
the Board Chairman, Mr. Justice Roach. 


I must confess that in the very first session 
that the Board had with the parties, the 
Company created in my mind a very grave 
suspicion that they were not being quite 
frank with the Board. While the Union, at 
this session, gave to each member of the 
Board a fairly comprehensive story of its 
relations with the Company in the form of 
a Brief, the Company claimed not to have any- 
thing at all for the Board. Yet, it was quite 
clear in the discussion that took place that 
the Company did have something because it 
repeatedly kept referring to a typewritten 
document it had before it. Despite its 
requests the Board was unable to secure a 
copy of this document from the Company 
and the session was ultimately adjourned in 
order that the Board itself could have copies 
typed. 

In almost the last hour of the final session 
the Board held with the parties, it was com- 
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pletely revealed that the Company did have | 


a story because the Company representative, 
Mr. Peterson, produced such a document and 
informed the other Board members that the 
Company lawyer had provided him with it 
before the hearings began. 

What the Company lawyer had given to 
this Board member could also have been given 


to the Chairman and myself, or, as an alterna- . 


tive, this Board member could have made the 
Board ‘cognizant of the fact that such a docu- 
ment was in existence. This was not done 
and such a lack of frankness caused me to 
entertain the gravest doubts that the Company 
was approaching this very serious question 
of labour relations in the right spirit. 

While it is true that this is the first Union 
agreement negotiated by the Union with the 
Firestone Rubber Company of Hamilton it 
is by no means the first agreement that this 
Union has negotiated, and had in operation, 
in other rubber plants. As a matter of fact 
the Union is a most experienced organization 
and it has got contracts in practically every 
other one of the rubber companies in Canada. 
It does appear to me quite reasonable to 
expect that because of the inexperience and 
extreme infancy in matters of Union rela- 
tions on the part of the Company that it 
would be well advised to accept a contract 
containing similar provisions to that in oper- 
ation at the present time between this Union 
and. other tire companies in Canada. 

Unfortunately, for the complete success Ok 
the Board’s efforts, the Company insisted on 
an individualistic approach to these ques- 
tions thereby making the task of ‘the Board 
more difficult than that of any other Board 
with which I have been connected. Because 
of a-circumstance of this particular kind I 
regard it as a first essential to good relations 
in this plant that the Union shall be assured 
of security. I therefore recommend the fol- 
lowing. 

A—Those who are now members of the 

Union shall remain members in good stand- 

ing as a condition of employment. 

B—That all other present employees as 
well as future employees shall be required 
to become members of the Union and main- 


tain themselves in good standing as a condi- 
tion of employment. 


Because of the wide acceptance of the 
principle and operation of the check-off I 
find it hafd to bring myself to believe that 
the Company entertains any strong opposi- 
tion to putting it into effect in its plant. 

The only ‘degree of disagreement between 
the Chairman and I on this matter is the 
time element. The Chairman suggests that 
the check-off could be revocable after 90 
days. I feel that when a person gives his or 
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her word of honour in the form of a recorded 
vote for the acceptance of the contract as a 
whole that such person should not be pre- 
sented in the contract with a ready-made 
opportunity to violate its provisions through 
reason of whim or fancy, by dropping out of 
the Union, at least not before the date on 
which the contract expires. I therefore recom- 
mend, 
That the check-off should be conceded by 
the Company on receipt of a signed author- 
ization voluntarily given by the employee 


and that such authorization shall remain in 
effect for the duration of the agreement. 


Unfortunately, I find myself in wide disa- 
greement with the Company and other mem- 
bers of the Board on Item 2, which is, “The 
demand of the Company for exclusive author- 
ity in the disposition of employees”. To admit 
of such wide and sweeping power being the 
chief prerogative of any organization or indi- 
vidual is to give encouragement to a most 
dangerous practice. I readily agree that the 
Company, or any other agency, for that 
matter, can enjoy all the authority it lkes 
and desires over the things it owns but it 
certainly cannot be right that such unre- 
strained sway should be exercised over hu- 
man beings. The machines, the building, the 
materials, are owned by the Company with 
which it can do what it pleases and I would 
be the first to support the Company in its 
right in this regard. But the employees are 
human beings, not pieces of machinery, or a 
commodity, to be disposed of at the will of 
any single agency. The Company, I am 
certain, will lose none of its prestige nor any 
of its authority by discussing with the Union 
questions concerning the disposition of the 
working personnel within the meaning of the 
collective bargaining unit. What the Com- 
pany proposed as the method of dealing with 
this problem was as follows: 

In the event of a vacancy within the De- 
partment, seniority shall be given consider- 
ation where adaptability, capability, and 
other factors are equal in the opinion of the 


Company. In this respect the decision of 
the Company shall be final and binding. 


The Union took strong exception to such 
complete authority being in the hands of the 
Company. Alternative words were suggested 
to take the place of the last sentence. These 
suggested words were as follows: : 

It is the function of management to deter- 


mine adaptability, capability, and _ other 
factors. j 


Although the alternative words were less 
objectionable than those contained in the 
Company proposal, the effect was just the 
same. In the hope that it will overcome 
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the objections of both Union and Company, 
I recommend the following: 
In the event of a vacancy within the 


Department, seniority shall prevail where 
adaptability, capability, and other factors 
are equal. In doubtful cases the Company 


shall discuss the matter with the Negotiating 

Committee of the Union and may then ask 

the employee to qualify for try-out for a 

period not exceeding three months. 

The simple matter in disagreement between 
us in Item 3, namely, “The right of em- 
ployees to be given by the Company docu- 
mentary evidence on ‘being laid off or trans- 
ferred to another Department”, is that I 
hold the view that when an employee is 
transferred from one Department to another 
or is recalled after lay-off to work in some 
other Department that such employee should 
receive at the time of the lay-off, or transfer, 
a simple note saying whether his services 
were satisfactory up to that time. It does 
occur to me that the Company should be 
glad to do this very minor thing if only to 
demonstrate its good faith. In the absence 
of such declaration given to the employee 
there is left the feeling that any story of un- 
satisfactory service might be used at some 
time in the future as an excuse to prevent a 
particular employee from returning to his 
former Department. I therefore recommend 
that, 


When employees are transferred from one 
Department to another or are laid off that 
such employee shall be given a written state- 
ment, stating whether the employee’s ser- 
vices had been satisfactory or otherwise. 


There is a special feature about Item 4 
which is, “That Union officials should be 
granted some prior rating in seniority while 
serving in their official capacity”, which is 
deserving of attention. It is that Union offi- 
clals, by the very nature of their many 
duties, are frequently in conflict with Com- 
pany officials. This is something that it is 
impossible to avoid. The request for prior 
rating in the seniority list during such time 
as these employees hold office is merely to 
prevent even the possibility of any discrim- 
ination against them. I therefore recommend 
that, 
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Those employees holding top-ranking posi- 
tions in the Union, and those employees hold- 
ing positions as members of the Grievance 
Committee, together with the general stewards 
of the’ Union, to be given top rating in the 
seniority lists while holding such positions. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 24th day of August, 1945. 


(Sgd.) ArtHur WILLIAMS, 
Board Member For the Union. 


Report of N. Petersen 


The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a 
dispute between Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada Limited Hamilton, 
Ontario, (Employer), and United Rubber 
Workers of America, Local No. 1138 (Em- 


ployees). 


As a member of the Board established to 
conciliate differences in connection with the 
above parties, I am pleased to report that 
I am in full and complete agreement with 
the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Chairman, except in the matter of “Union 
Dues Check-off”’. 

Having had the opportunity of reviewing 
his contemplated report, I subscribe to all 
of his decisions and recommendations, includ- 
ing Article 5 up to and including subsection 
7 which deals with Grievance Procedure. 
Article 5, Subsection 8, deal with “Union Se- 


curity” and in my opinion Union Security 


should not be considered until a better mu- 
tual understanding has resulted and after 
further experience has been gained by both 
parties in bargaining procedure. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) N. PETERSEN, 
Member. 
Toronto, Ontario, 
August 21, 1945. 


Strikes After Conciliation Board Procedure Under Wartime 


Labour Relations Regulations 


2 


American Can Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


On July 27 1945, some 446 employees of 
the American Can Company, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., went on strike in an effort to compel 
the Company -to agree to a “union shop” 
agreement or, at least, implement the recom- 
mendations of a minority report of a Board 
of Conciliation. 


The Board of Conciliation had been estab- 
lished on February 14, 1945, by the Minister 
of Labour for Canada to deal with demands 
of the membership of Local 2821, United 
Steelworkers of America, for a_ collective 
agreement including clauses requiring all em- 
ployees to become union members within 
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30 days, and providing for a “check-off” of 
union dues by the Company. The Company 
had previously agreed to the inclusion of a 
“maintenance of membership” clause in its 
1943-44 agreement, but objected to its reten- 
tion in its submission to the Board of Con- 
ciliation. 

The majority report of the Board (see page 
975, Lasour GazertTe, July, 1945) recom- 
mended, in addition to the continuation of 
“maintenance of membership” provisions, that 
the parties agree upon a clause under which 
the Company would act upon an employee’s 
own request that his monthly dues to the 
union be deducted from his wages. The 
minority report, signed by the member of 
the Board representing the union, endorsed 
the majority’s recommendation of a volun- 
tary’ “check-off” and recommended further 
that, while retaining the “maintenance of 
membership” clause for present employees, 
the Agreement should require all new workers 
to join the union within a 30-day probation- 
ary period. 

On July 19, the Company advised the 
Department of Labour that was prepared 
to accept the recommendations contained in 
the majority report of the Board. The em- 
ployees’ representatives continued to press 
for a fuller measure of “union security” and 
on July 26 the employees voted by 273 to 36 
in favour of strike action unless the Com- 
pany consented to a “union shop” provision 
in its agreement. 

As soon as the strike occurred the Min- 
ister of Labour for Canada informed the 
Provincial Minister of Labour that the fed- 
eral Department would be glad to assist in 
any way in trying to secure a settlement. 
This offer was made for the reason that under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
the direct responsibility of the federal Muin- 
ister of Labour ceases in respect of an indus- 
try within the jurisdiction of a Provincial 
Government as soon as the report of a Board 
of Conciliation is given to the parties and 
made public. Active mediation was under- 
taken by the Provincial Conciliation Service 
with officers of the federal Department of 
Labour lending indirect co-operation in every 
way possible. 


Notwithstanding numerous proposals put 


forward, both the Company and the Union, 


remained adamant in refusing to accept a 
compromise settlement. In the meantime the 
situation became very serious from the na- 
tional point of view, as it threatened to. inter- 
fere with the processing of foods destined 
not only for home consumption but for ship- 
ment overseas to the Armed Forces and to 
allied countries. Growers of peas, beans and 
small fruits were in danger of losing their 
45250—73 
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crops when the supplies of cans of local can- 
neries neared the vanishing point. With an 
unusually large run of salmon approaching its 
peak, a similar situation was faced in the fish- 
ing industry. while milk producers were also 
alarmed over the shortage of cans. 

On August 6 the Acting Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia notified the federal 
Minister of Labour that every means of 
settling the dispute within the jurisdiction 
of the Province had been exhausted and ask- 
ed that the Dominion Government take steps 
under the War Measures Act to bring the 
Company’s plant back into production. The 
Minister of Labour at once informed the 
parties that such federal intervention had 
been requested and urged an immediate re- 
sumption of work, offering the services of a 
skilled mediator to assist in negotiations. 
When the proposal failed to have the desired 
effect, the Governor General in Council issued 
an Order in Council on August 9 appointing 
Mr. Gordon Bell, of Vancouver, as Controller 
of the Company with full power to manage 
and operate its plant. The Order also re- 
quired the Company to reopen its plant and 
the employees to return to work. At the 
same time, the Honourable Mr. Justice S. 
E. Richards, of Winnipeg, Man., was ap- 
pointed as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission to endeavour to reach a settle- 
ment of the issues in dispute. Failing success 
within a specified period, the Commissioner 
was instructed to report to the Minister, rec- 
ommending a specific formula setting out 
the manner in which the dispute might be 
determined. 

The Company immediately undertook to 
reopen its plant under the controllership of 
Mr. Bell, and, following clarification of a 
few points regarding the continuation of the 
status quo while negotiations were in progress, 
the employees voted by a large majority to 
resume work. Large quantities of cans were 
released from warehouses on August 10, and 
normal operations commenced again the fol- 
lowing day. 

Following a period of intensive, patient 
negotiations, in which the Commissioner was 
assisted by two Industrial Relations Officers of 
the Department of Labour stationed in Van- 
couver, the parties signed a joint memoran- 
dum on September 21 in which their differ- 
ences were reconciled. 

The parties also agreed to minor revisions 
of the collective agreement and undertook 
jointly to apply to the Regional War Labour 
Board for certain wage adjustments and, if 
necessary, to carry an appeal to the National 
War Labour Board. In the event that ap- 
proval could not be obtained by these means, 
the parties indicated their intention of again 
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seeking approval of wage changes if amend- 
ments were made to the Wartime Wages 
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Control Order during the life of the Agree- 


ment. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Winder: Ont. 


On page 1477 of this issue of the Lasour 
GAzETTE there appears the full text of the 
report of a Board of Conciliation which in- 
vestigated a dispute between the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, and Local 
200, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. The day following the release 
of the Board’s report, September 12, 1945, 
marked the beginning of a strike by approx- 
imately 10,000 employees of the Company 


which is still continuing as this issue of the 


GAZETTE goes to press. 

The investigation by the Board of Concil- 
iation was the culmination of a long series 
of steps dating back to April, 1944, by which 
agencies and officers of both the Dominion 
and Provincial Government endeavoured to 
compose differences between the parties. As 
stated in the report of the Board, issues rela- 
ting to “union shop” and “check-off” were at 
the root of all the difficulties. None of the 
members of the Board was prepared to rec- 
ommend the introduction of a “union shop” 
as insisted upon by the Union. The majority 
recommended a voluntary “check-off” of 
union dues irrevocable during the life of the 
agreement. Most other issues at stake were 
not considered in the report, but the Board 
promised to reconvene if its assistance con- 
cerning them was desired after the main 
issues were disposed of. 

When the strike occurred the Department 
of Labour at once posted an observer in 
Windsor and the Minister of Labour, although 


his direct responsibility ended once the Board 
of Conciliation Report was sent to the par- 
ties, expressed willingness to co-operate in 
every way with the Provincial authorities 
and to send in a conciliator if either of the 
parties made a request for one and it appear- 
ed that there was some hope of achieving 
good results. 

On September 26, acting upon represent-— 
ations made by the Mayor of the City of 
Windsor, and following consultation with the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario, the federal 
Minister of Labour invited representatives of 
the parties to attend a round-table conference 
in Toronto in order to canvass the possibil-e 
ities of securing a settlement. The Company 
replied to this offer pointing out that, in addi- 
tion to picketing the factory, union pickets 
were preventing office employees, officials of 
the Company and all others from entering 
the main office premises. In these circum- 
stances, the Company claimed that accep- 
tance of the Minister’s invitation would con- 
stitute acquiescence in what it considered to 
be unlawful tactics on the part of the Union. 
If mass picketing of its main office premises 
were discontinued, the Company would agree 
to the suggested conference with the Min- 
isters of Labour for Canada and Ontario. For 
its part, the Union through its representatives 
expressed willingness to attend such a confer- 
ence at any time, and refuted the Company’s 
description of its tactics as unlawful. 

As the Lasour GazeTTe went to press there 
was no change in the situation. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
September, . 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 14 industrial disputes 
during the month of September, involving 
14,248 work-people employed in 91 separate 
establishments. Of these, eleven were new 
disputes which originated during the month 
and 3 were situations which had been unter- 
minated as of August 3lst and received further 
attention in September. These disputes were 
dealt with under the provisions of the Con- 
ciation and Labour Act and under Order in 
Council P.C. 4020. They were thus distinct 
from and in addition to the Conciliation 
proceedings described on previous pages, 


which developed under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. and Glace Bay, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto -confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close 
collaboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
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service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, 
N'S., represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of the Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 
Mining and Smelting, etc. 
Cae ter OVE ieee OAR RTE tl) I a 3 
Mekal? Wine 0s Pee A 1 
Manufacturing 
Mi etaty Produces ty.<.¢f5 ites abaitt jetsie staid: 4 
Shipbelding il) osx :iegheca vided ae <hr idl 1 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc... 1 . 
RUD IGT HELOCUIGLS y's, #5. cil fh abeibiy beh \Biaisl teats 1 
Construction 
Buildings and Structures................ 1 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Maseelane oust N07 woud lta 1 
RUC Wee UAC tn tae Ak Jellies CNS Aare Pe ae 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Spike Oty JOCK OUG foe 2 Mie aoc ab aie a4 5 
PPHYCALETIOU SOELIRG eles © 5 tugs nim easy) gs! 1 
C'GTHETOMETSIOS oi. Lk RR PY og i 
Arbibratrone (Ce re ake. Rae 4 


Requests for services of Commissioners.. 3 


Predominant Cause or Object 


PMCTEASE yA, WACCE alates oe s!t bly epbe bdave 2 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
SRA OTAUACULVLLY, id Hlanrt eidy ahah tie euse aie 3 
Other. Union: Questions, 0... 05.) oes sin Sad 3 
Discharge of workers for other than union 
BC TAVALY SiNs SP UM. OU oe sb SNe wal cattle 1 
Employment of particular persons...... 1 
Uinglageitien yt opel iebteyn: Gee Mud. ok ua 4 
Disposition 
Strike terminated by mediation........ 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration....... 1 
Industrial Dispute Inquiry Commission 
Na Oa CURL STE be ura bad teen a rR Baap A 3 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
Pe LIONE PCT. ie aia tater: aie n'y © olave atau \e 3 
Other disposition % 3...’ 1 Heal Teh he 1 
Disposivion Pendiwrg 7 Pe ee. ae se dom 6 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation.............. 3 
Arbiivation’ Asi) Se, gerd hal oa. 1 
investigations wnly tiga) a. Lanka. ann. 2 
SettlementtPendimg es. aswarid. asl. ak 8 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief interest 
follow iA 

Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont—On Sep- 
tember 10, 1945, the Minister of Labour for 
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Ontario requested the Minister of Labour for 
Canada to appoint an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to investigate charges 
that two employees of the Way-Sagless Spring 
and Mattress Company, of Toronto, had been 
dismissed because of union membership or 
activity on behalf of Local 400, Upholsterers’ 
International Union of North America. The 
request was made following a preliminary 
investigation of the case by an Industrial 
Relations Officer stationed in Toronto. On 
September 12th, His Honour Judge J. Egerton 
Lovering, of Toronto, was appointed to con- 
duct a formal investigation. At the end of 
the month the hearing of the case was still 
pending owing to the illness of a material 
witness. 

Longshoremen, Montreal, P.Q—On Sep- 
tember 26, 1945, some 1.500 longshoremen 
employed at the Port of Montreal by mem- 
bers of the Shipping Federation of Canada 
ceased work and joined a demonstration 
connected with the re-introduction of meat 
rationing. At the time, a considerable group 
of retail butchers in the Montreal area had 
closed their shops as a protest against meat 
rationing and were endeavouring by force to 
compel other butcher and grocery stores to 
close their doors. The longshoremen’s strike, 
which did not have official sanction of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, was 
claimed to have resulted from a shortage of 
meat supplies in harbour restaurants rather 
than from sympathy with the ration-resisting 
butchers. On September 28th, the senior 
Industrial Relations Officer in Montreal of 
the Department of Labour arranged a confer- 
ence in ‘the office of the manager of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada which was 
also attended by representatives of the Union, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the 
National Harbours Board. The meat ration- 
ing situation was thoroughly reviewed and an 
undertaking given that the restaurants paitron- 
ized by the longshoremen would be given 
adequate supplies in conformity wtih the 
rationing regulations. Work was then 
promptly resumed, and as a result of other 
measures the demonstration of the butchers 
was also called off. 

Coal Miners, Alberta and British Columbia. 
—Members of various local unions affiliated 
with District No. 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, in Alberta and British Columbia 
commenced a strike on September 27 in 
connection with demands that coal miners be 
granted additional supplies of red meat under 
the meat rationing regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. In spite of the fact 
that the District Office of the union opposed 
the strike action on the ground that it was 
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not in accordance either with the laws of the 
union or its collective agreement with the coal 
operators, the strikes spread in succeeding days 
until about 67 mines employing over 9,000 
men were affected. Officials of both the 
Department of Labour and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board endeavoured to secure 
a resumption of work. It was pointed out 
that nutritional experts, after careful study of 
the situation, considered that the individual 
ration allowance of two pounds of meat per 
week, plus available amountts of protein food 
from other available animal sources, was 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a 
worker in any occupation. When the Lasour 
GAZETTE went to press in the early part of 
October, the strikes were still in progress. 
Metal Products Workers, Windsor, Ont— 
Under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
4020, the Minister of Labour on September 20, 
1945,. appointed His Honour Judge M. A. 
Miller, of Sarnia, Ont., as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate 
the dismissal of an employee of the Kelsey 
Wheel Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont., and the 
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refusal of the Company to comply with a 
direction of a National Selective Service 
Officer to reinstate the said employee. The 
Worker in. question had applied for leave of 
absence in order to undertake the duties of 
a Union officer, but his request had been 
refused by the management of the Company. 
He appealed to ‘the local Selective Service 
Office and was given a letter approving leave 
of absence from the Company as a designated 
industry. The man thereupon quit his employ- 
ment. The Company refused to recognize 
that the approval of the Selective Service 
Officer authorized the employee to take leave 
of absence and, after instructing him to return 
to work without effect, dismissed the man. 
The local Selective Service Office. ordered the 
Company to reinstate the employee and 
pointed out that the Company could appeal 
the ruling to a Court of Referees. The 
Company refused to comply with the order, 
taking the position that a collective agree- 
ment was in effect. The union denied the 
existence of such an agreement. At the end 
of the month the case was still pending. 


Report of Board of Arbitration in Dispute Between Canada 
Packers Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Local 114, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America 


The following is the report. of the Board of 
Arbitration appointed by the Hon. Charles 
Daley, Minister of Labour for Ontario, to deal 
with the dispute between Canada Packers 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario and Local 114, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
which gave rise to a strike involving 1,498 
workers. The strike precipitated sympathy 
strikes in four other meat packing plants 
in Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia, which involved 2,253 workers. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders appointed as chair- 
man by the Ontario Government, and Messrs. 
i. A. Forsyth; K.C. and—) B’ Joliffe, KC., 
representing the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


In reporting, it is desirable that this Board 
briefly state the relevant facts which led up 
to its constitution and the reference to it of 
all matters in dispute between the parties, 

The immediate relevant facts leading up to 
the walkout and subsequent strike commenced 
on Tuesday, July 17th, 1945. In the Toronto 
Abattoir Beef Cattle are dressed on a disas- 
sembly line. This process includes a number 


of operations. Each step is dependent on 
that which precedes it. It is the duty of the 
foreman of this Department, towards quitting 
time, to determine the number of Cattle to 
be brought into the line so that each group 
working in succession will finish its portion by 
the scheduled quitting time. Some 85 men 
comprise the Beef Gang concerned in the 
incidents which precipitated the events now 
under review. The complete dressing process 
takes approximately one hour, and the starting 
and quitting time of the various groups 
engaged in the different operations of this 
dressing process are staggered over an hour’s 
time. The scheduled quitting time of the 
particular group where the trouble started was 
4.15 p.m., although for some time, as dis- 
cussed later in this report, with the acquies- 
cence of the Foreman, they had actually been 
able to finish some minutes before this time. 

On Tuesday, July 17th, about 3:25 p.m., the 
Foreman of the Beef Gang, after a check, 
called for three more Cattle on the line, 
making a total of 53 then on the line in some 
stage of the process, estimating that number 
could be completed before quitting time. At 
4 p.m. exactly, six men walked off the floor 
leaving five Cattle unfinished on the beds and 
rails. It would have taken the men not more 
than five minutes and probably less to finish 
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the dressing of these Cattle. In all, some 24 
men walked off the floor between 4 and 4:07 
pm. When the walkoff occurred, some four 
Employees engaged in the work did not join 
the walkoff but remained on the job and, with 
the assistance of the Foreman and Assistant 
Foreman, finished the dressing. 

The next morning, July 18th, at starting time 
the Union Departmental Steward informed the 
Foreman that the men refused to work with 
three men who had failed to join the walkout 
on the previous afternoon, and in order to get 
the work started, the Foreman, as a temporary 
expedient, moved these three men to other 
work and subsequently reported the matter 
to the Superintendent. After discussion with 
the Chief Steward of the Union, the Super- 
intendent agreed the men who had been tem- 
porarily moved from the floor should remain 
where they were for the day but should 
return to their regular job the next morning. 

At or before starting time the next morning, 
July 19th, the Union Departmental Steward 
spoke to these three men who were reporting 
for work with the object of ascertaining from 
them whether, under similar conditions, they 
would be prepared to join other workers in 
a walkout. Two of them apparently agreed to 
follow what was done by the majority, but 
one—John Reid—would not commit himself 
in advance, indicating that if he thought a 
walkout justified, he would join, and if not, he 
would not do so. The Union Steward then 
informed the Foreman that the gang would not 
work with Reid on the floor and again, as a 
temporary expedient, the Foreman sent Reid 
to another job in order to get the work started, 
and again reported the situation to the Super- 
intendent. In the course of the day discussions 
ensued between Union Steward and Manage- 
ment Officials and with Reid, as a result of 
which Officials decided Reid must return to 
his job the next morning. In the meantime 
Reid had intimated to the Chief Steward of 
the Union and the Plant Superintendent that, 
having regard to the circumstances, he would 
like to be released from the Plant or at least 
transferred to another Department. Manage- 
ment Officials were unwilling to accept this 
expedient on the ground that he had done 
nothing wrong and directed Reid to return to 
the Beef Department. 

The next morning, Friday, July 20th, Reid 
reported back to his regular job and thereupon 
the whole Beef Gang ceased work and the 
Union Steward informed the Superintendent 
that the gang would not work as long as Reid 
remained on the job. Later the same morning, 
about 10:15 am., the Small Stock gang also 
quit work in a sympathy walkout. Early in 
the afternoon at a meeting between Officials 
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of the local Union and Management, the Com- 
pany was handed a letter from the local Union 
to the effect that Reid had been suspended 
by the Union, and calling upon the Company 
to dispense with his services. This demand was 
based upon the ‘Maintenance of Membership’ 
provisions of the Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ment existing between the Union and the 
Company. The reasons given by the Union in 
its communication for suspending Reid were :— 

(1) That he no longer intended to follow the 
policy of the Union. 

(2) That Reid had said to the Chief Steward 
that if he returned to work in the Beef 
Killing Department he was going to get 
into an argument and may use a knife 
on some of the Employees. (It should be 
observed at this point that this latter 
statement in this form was not sup-. 
ported by evidence. It is quite at 
variance with the evidence of the Chief 
Steward himself and is denied by Reid.) 


On Monday, July 23rd, at which time some 
300 men were on strike, the whole matter was 
the subject of full discussion between the 
Company and the Union. At this meeting the 
Company President, Mr. J. 8. McLean, and 
the Canadian Director of the Union, Mr. Fred 
Dowling, were both present and Wir! dust ae 
Forsyth, K.C., Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, K.C., now 
members of this Board were present as Counsel 
for the Company and the Union respectively. 

The whole matter was reviewed and an 
earnest attempt was made to find a basis on 
which the men would at once return to work 
and have the matters in dispute referred to 
some Board or body for determination. Union 
Representatives insisted that the men would 
not return to work with Reid and the Com- 
pany felt, as a matter of principle in view of 
what had then transpired, that it could not 
concede this point, and no satisfactory basis 
of arbitration could be found. 

Following this conference the strike con- 

tinued and spread rapidly until in a very short 
time all the Company Employees in its five 
Plants in Toronto were on strike, and also 
Employees in several other of the Company’s 
Plants across Canada—those in the Cities of 
Peterborough, Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Van- 
couver, and in addition sympathetic strikes 
started among Employees of the firms of 
Burns & Company and Swift Canadian Com- 
pany. 
Finally, after the intervention of Honour- 
able Charles Daley, Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, a satisfactory basis and formula was 
agreed upon by which the strike was called off 
and all matters in dispute were referred to this 
ad hoc Board of Arbitration. 

All Employees of the Toronto Plant were 
idle for approximately 10 days and the strike 
affected production in a 3-week period. It is 
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estimated that the total loss as a result thereof 
was approximately $465,000.00 of which 
$300,000.00 is the estimated loss in Company 
earnings and $165,000.00 is the estimated loss 
of wages to striking Employees. 

The parties have given their undertaking to 
this Board to be bound by and accept the 
decisions of the Board in respect of the 
matters in dispute. The Board has borne in 
mind that, being an arbitral tribunal, it is 
bound to deal with the matters in dispute in 
accordance with the legal rights of the parties 
under their contract and applicable provisions 
of law, rather than attempting to conciliate by 
recommending some middle. course which 
might be acceptable to both parties, which 
might be the proper approach where no. Col- 
lective Bargaining Agreement existed. 

The matters in dispute have become some- 
what confused in the discussions. It would 
seem that undue importance has-been attached 
to what may be described as the ‘Reid inci- 
dent’. It should be kept clearly in mind that 
when the walkout of the Beef Gang occurred 
on Tuesday, July 17th, no walkout or strike 
had been authorized by the local or Inter- 
national Union, and the members of the Beef 
Gang who walked out were bound by the pro- 
visions of a Collective Bargaining Agreement 
which the Union made on their behalf not to 
walk out or strike. There can be no doubt 
but that. this walkout was unjustified and in 
violation of the provisions of the Agreement, 
but it was the act of the Employees who took 
part therein and, at that stage, not authorized, 
condoned, or approved by the Union. The 
refusal of the Beef Gang to work with Reid 
on Wednesday morning was no doubt because 
they regarded him as disloyal to the Union 
and a ‘scab’ or strikebreaker. This was un- 
justified. There was no disloyalty by Reid to 
the Union or the policy of the’ Union, but 
merely a refusal on his part to join the 
unauthorized walkoff of the Beef Gang. The 
matter was somewhat complicated by the 
action of the Foreman, taken in good faith 
but in excess of his authority, in acceding to 
the request that Reid be taken off the Beef 
floor. The matter was somewhat further com- 
plicated by a rumour following discussion 
between Reid and the Chief Steward that 
something had been said about the possibility 
of trouble developing and knives being used 
if Reid returned to the floor. It is apparent 
that what was said in this connection was 
grossly exaggerated and misinterpreted. In a 
discussion with the Chief Steward, Reid ex- 
pressed his doubt as to the desirability of 
returning to his regular job in view of what 
had occurred and, recalling some previous 
incident, had mentioned the possibility of a 
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knife being used. He at no time threatened 
that he would cause trouble or use a knife, 
and there seemed no justification on the part 
of any of the workers to really fear any action 
by Reid. 

The real objection to Reid’s return was the 
fact that he had not joined the walkout. How- 
ever, the decision that Reid should return to 
the floor, and the erroneous rumour about the 
possibility of trouble had the unfortunate effect 
of shifting attention and emphasis from the 
real issue, which was Tuesday’s walkout, to a 
different issue—whether or not Reid should or 
could return to the Beef floor. This issue 
was still further complicated on Friday, when 
the local Union Executive took the expedient 
of notifying the Company that Reid had been 
expelled, and demanding that he be discharged. 
This action of the local Union Executive, like 
the action of the Foreman in moving Reid 
from his regular job, was in excess of its 
authority under the international constitution 
of the Union. 

The Union urges that the Foreman, having 
twice moved Reid from the Beef floor after 
his presence had been protested by the Union 
Steward, such action should be and was viewed 
as a ‘settlement’ of the issue under the first 
step of the grievance procedure set out in the 
Agreement. We all agree that the complaint 
about Reid was not justified nor could the 
Foreman properly settle such a complaint. 
On the evidence the majority of the Board 
holds the view that there was no justification 
for thinking that any ‘settlement’ of the matter 
had been effected. One member of the Board, 
Mr. Jolliffe, feels there is considerable weight 
in the contention that they complained about 
Reid and effected a ‘settlement’ of the com- 
plaint on which the Foreman acted by trans- 
ferring Reid, and that the subsequent inter- 
vention of the Plant Superintendent was not 
consistent with the grievance procedure. This, 
in Mr. Jolliffe’s view, gave the men grounds 
for concluding that their point had been con- 
ceded and for objecting to the intervention of 
the Plant Superintendent. 

Thus, by noon on Friday, July 20th, repre- 
sentatives of both the Company and the - 
Union had gone a considerable distance in 
encouraging the determination of the men in 
the Beef Gang not to work) with Reid. The 
creation of this issue somewhat obscured and 
barred the way to a settlement of the real 
issue,—that is the walkout on Tuesday after- 
noon. 

It would have been desirable if, in the early 
stages, the inquiry had been directed towards 
the facts behind the Tuesday walkout. That 
such a walkout should occur in an important 
department without any authority from the 
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Union and upon a dispute of which Manage- 
ment had little or no knowledge, would seem 
to call for the most serious consideration, both 
by Union and Management. It would have 
emerged that behind the immediate events 
there was a misunderstanding between the 
Company and the men of the Beef Gang with 
respect to the job load and efficiency standard 
of that Department, and that there was not 
a clear understanding as to the quitting time 
of the gang. 

There seems no basis for condemning Reid’s 
refusal to join in thé unauthorized walkout of 
July 17th, although it is now apparent, viewing 
the facts in retrospect, that some responsibility 
lay on both parties for permitting the situation 
which led to this incident to develop. 

On all the evidence which has been pre- 
sented, it is our firm opinion that the Company 
has the legal right to return Reid to the Beef 


Department, and Reid has the right, if he so. 


desires, to resume his regular job, but it should 
be observed that under the circumstances 
which have developed, the return of Reid to 
his regular job might prove an obstacle to the 
co-operative adjustment of other differences, 
and while our views of the legal rights of the 
Company and Reid in this respect have been 
stated, a decision by the Company to refrain 
from enforcing them would in no way pre- 
judice their legal position, and it might well 
-be a gesture of co-operation in adjusting 
matters which have caused some disaffection. 

In view-of the fact that the Company’s 
refusal to accede to the Union’s request for 
Reid’s dismissal was urged by the Union, both 
in Toronto and at points where ‘sympathy’ 
strikes took place, as constituting a violation 
by the Company of the ‘Maintenance of Mem- 
bership’ provisions of the Collective Agree- 
ment, the Board feels that it should make 
some comment upon this contention. 

It goes without saying that these provisions, 
like all other ‘Union Security’ clauses, exist, 
not for the purpose of enabling the Union to 
procure the dismissal of an Employee as a 
matter of expediency by an arbitrary exercise 
of the power to discipline Union Members, but 
for the protection of the organization and its 
membership generally. 

Such provisions have not received general 
acceptance by Employers, and any attempted 
abuse of them will undoubtedly tend to in- 
crease resistance to their adoption in Col- 
lective Agreements. 

Certainly, Employers cannot be expected to 
accept, as has been suggested in this case, an 
interpretation of such provisions which places 
the ‘security’ of the job of an individual Em- 
ployee on no safer foundation than that his 
failure to concur in action taken by his fellow 
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workers contrary to the commitment made for 
him and them by their Union exposes him to 
the loss of his employment at the instance and 
by the action of that Union. 


As mentioned, the Company and the Union 
are parties to a current Collective Bargaining 
Agreement dated August 31st, 1944, for a 
period of one year. That Agreement inter alia 
makes full and ample provision for the con- 
sideration and determination of complaints 
and grievances by orderly steps as therein 
provided in article 7. In and by this Agree- 
ment it is provided by article 7, clause 11:— 

“Slowdowns and Interruptions of Produc- 
tion. It is agreed that the Union and its 
members, individually and collectively, will 
not, during the term of this Agreement, cause 
permit or take part in any slow-down or other 
curtailment or restriction of production or 
interference with work in or about the Com- 
pany’s plants or premises. The Company 
reserves the right to discipline any Employee 
taking part in any violation of this provision 
of this Agreement”. 


The principle of Collective Bargaining and 
the right of the Employees to have the basis 
of their employment set down in writing in the 
form of such an Agreement and recognized by 
law, was accepted and adopted by the parties 
here. The Agreement so made was binding 
alike on Employers and Employees collect- 
ively and individually. The clarification and 
statement of the rights of the parties contained 
in the Agreement so made carried with it the 
collateral responsibility of lhving up to and 
abiding by all the terms of the Agreement. 
and usefulness of a Collective 
Bargaining Agreement in Employer-Employee 
relations rests largely on both parties adhering 
faithfully to the spirit and the letter of the 
terms of the Agreement so made. The very 
complete Agreement between the parties here 
contains various covenants and undertakings 
by the Employer to ensure the rights of the 
Employees, and on the other hand, provisions 
against interruption of production are pro- 
bably the most inportant undertaking given 
by the Employees. The walkout of the Beef 
Gang was, at the outset, unauthorized by the 
Union and was in direct violation of the pro- 
visions of the Agreement mentioned. | 

In our view, it is of first importance to 
the progress and successful working of Col- 
lective Bargaining that Employees should, in 
seeking a remedy or solution for any alleged 
grievance, avail themselves of the provisions 
therefor provided in the Agreement and be 
careful to avoid any direct action in violation 
of their contract. Any other attitude can only 
be harmful to co-operative relations with Em- 
ployers and undermine and retard the progress 
of Collective Bargaining. 
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The matters lying more remotely behind the 
walkout of July 17th are of broader importance 
than the Reid incident in itself. The relations 
between the Company and the Employees of 
the Department concerned have, it is clear, 
been far from satisfactory for some consider- 
able time. The background of this situation 
has been discussed before this Board by the 
Company, by responsible Union Officials, 
and by certain of the Employees concerned, 
and it is quite evident that there has not 
been that clear understanding between the 
Company, as represented by its Foreman and 
Superintendent on the one hand, and the 
Employees on the other, as to their respective 
rights and obligations which, in our opinion, 
must exist if co-operation toward maximum 
production is to obtain. 

The Company complains, and supports the 
complaint by comparative records, that this 
Department has shown a steadily declining effi- 
ciency during the last 54 years, with a pro- 
nounced and alarming drop in the last 18 
months. 

On behalf of the Employees, it is urged that 
changed conditions in the make-up of. the 
labour force on the floor and not a reduction 
in the productive effort of the workers is 
largely responsible for any decline in unit 
efficiency of the Department. 

On the evidence before us it would seem 
that there also exists among the Employees a 
certain lack of confidence in the Foreman 
which may have to some extent contributed to 
the ovious disaffection of this departmental 
eroup. 

However, one of the matters upon which 
misunderstanding undoubtedly existed, and 
indeed, a most important one, arises with 
respect to the time at which the Employees of 
this Department are entitled to stop work. It 
may be mentioned here that these Employees, 
hike all other Employees of the Toronto Plant, 
are, by the terms of the Agreement between 
the Union and the Company, employed upon 
the basis of an 84-hour day for four days per 
week, 9 hours on one day per week, and a 
5-hour shift on Saturdays. 

As previously mentioned in this report, the 
Employees on the Beef floor have different 
starting and quitting times by reason of their 
respective positions in a progressive operation. 

In the normal course of an 84-hour day a 
certain group of these Employees is scheduled 
to work from 6:45 a.m. and is paid to 4:15 
p.m. Since this group sets the pace so to 
speak of operations on the floor, the matter 
now under review can perhaps be discussed 
with relation to this group as a typical one. 

It has been made abundantly clear that the 
operations conducted on the floor are by their 
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very nature such that it is impossible to 
regulate the work so that it can be com- 
pleted on the minute. In fact, it is con- 
ceded that calculation within an error margin 
of five minutes over or under should be 
accepted as reasonable. The Foreman must, 
within the last three-quarters of an hour on 
any given day calculate the number of Cattle 
which, at that day’s rate of progress, can be 
processed by quitting time, and give instruc- 
tions accordingly. 

Originally, it is said to have been the 
practice to make this calculation on an 
estimate that would permit the group under 
discussion to complete its work by 4:15. If, 
however, by extra effort and acceleration the 
workmen disposed of these Cattle in a shorter 
time, they were permitted to leave when the 
work was finished and were paid to 4:15. This 
practice appears to have been a reasonable one 
and to have afforded the Employees concerned 
some opportunity to earn a few minutes’ free 
time without any interference in normal pro- 
duction. 

By an older practice, apparently long- 
established, Employees should have their 
knives sharpened and ready for use by their 
scheduled starting time. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the time required for 
sharpening knives, but whatever it may be 
it has never been included in scheduled work- 
ing time. It was said that in the minds of 
the Employees this contributed to their belief 
that they were entitled to quit work some 
minutes prior to the scheduled quitting time. 

In September and October of 1944 a slow- 
down in Beef floor operations occurred, and 
between that time and the present, several 
complaints have been made that the Foreman 
of the Department was imposing upon the 
workers an overload of Cattle to be dealt 
with in the closing hour of the day. 

It is urged on behalf of the Union that over 
a period of about two years a practice has 
been established that the typical group is 
entitled to quit work at 4 pm. and receive 
pay for 15 minutes past that hour. 

On the other hand, the Company submits 
records to show that in August and September 
of 1944 no such practice existed, but the 
evidence of the Foreman in the Department is 
that his objective was that work for this group 
should finish around 4 o’clock. The Com- 
pany’s records clearly indicate that since Sep- 
tember, 1944, the cessation of work on this 
floor has been pushed back through the action 
of the Employees and the Foreman to the 
point where most if not all of the Employees 
of the typical group have, by gradual stages, 
reached a point where actual work has ceased 
around 4 p.m. rather than 4:15 p.m. 
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This state of affairs was, in our opinion, 
an important contributing cause of the strike 
which has brought this Board into being. The 
Board feels that the Company must accept 
its share of the responsibility for this situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Superintendent took exception to the practice 
as unauthorized, in April, 1945, the Foreman 
took no steps to remedy or correct the obvious 
misunderstanding, and the Superintendent ap- 
parently displayed no further interest in a 
situation involving approximately 85 Em- 
ployees, but allowed the matter to rest upon 
his instructions to the Foreman that the 
practice must be discontinued without further 
inquiry as to what procedure had been adopted 
to make effective the Company’s policy as 
declared by him. The Board was surprised to 
learn that upon a question of such importance 
the higher Officials of the Company had 
neither been advised nor consulted. 

Upon the evidence before us we cannot agree 
that a custom or practice has been established 
which would justify a claim by the Employees 
as of right to cease work at or around 4 p.m. 

While we concur in and adopt the view of 
both the Union and the Company that maxi- 
mum production without overload of work 
upon any Employee is an objective to which 
every effort should be directed, we cannot do 
otherwise than affirm the proposition which 
the Company accepts that, under no circum- 
stances, should the Foreman of this Depart- 
ment take advantage of the desire of the 
Employees to earn some ffee time by in- 
creased effort in the last hour of their work 
day by increasing the job load at or prior 
to the scheduled close of the work period. 
We also feel that it should be clearly under- 
stood that if through miscalculation of the 
number of Cattle that cam be disposed of 
before quitting time, the Employees must 
continue beyond their scheduled quitting hour 
on any one day, the work should be so 
arranged that the time at which work ceases 
on the following day should be advanced so 
that they make up in ‘free time’ without loss 
of pay the time worked beyond the scheduled 
quitting time due to such miscalculation. 

To sum up this aspect of the matter, the 
Board’s finding is that under the existing 
Collective Bargaining Agreement the Com- 
pany is entitled to require the Employees 
mentioned to continue actual operations until 
scheduled quitting time. The Board also finds 
that because of the nature of the operation, 
there must e some ‘give and take’ within 
a margin of say five minutes and that where 
the workers are on one day obliged to give 
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because of miscalculation they should on the 
following day be permitted to ‘take’ in com- 
pensation, 

The Board further feels that it must, in the 
discharge of its duty, recommend that the 
Company, in conjunction with the Union, 
should carefully examine the situation on the 
Beef floor in the light of all the representations 
presented to this Board with a view, if it 
seems desirable to do so, of reorganizing and 
rearranging the operations of the floor so that 
co-operative and co-ordinated effort toward full 
production which appears to prevail in other 
operations at the Plant should extend to these 
operations, and that, so far as is reasonably 
possible, the causes of the present disaffection 
shall be removed. 

Before parting with the matter, the Board 
desires to express to both the Union and the 
Company its appreciation for the fair, full, 
and considerate manner in which the facts and 
views of the parties were presented. There 
was, in the main, little conflict as to the facts 
and it was apparent both from the attitude of 
the parties and from the facts presented that, 
on the whole, the relationship of the Company 
and its Employees through the Union has been 
co-operative and conducted in a spirit of 
amity. It is only fair to say that this un- 
fortunate strike in its causes and extent is not, 
we think, indicative of any general or extensive 
disaffection or disharmony between the Com- 
pany and its Employees. On the other hand, 
we think quite the reverse—that an unfor- 
tunate combination of circumstances at the 
outset, which it is unnecessary to review in 
detail here, contributed to the inflation and 
rapid spread of trouble which, in its real 
nature, was of a minor or at least of depart- 
mental extent. It is our hope and belief that 
both parties will view the matter in its proper 
perspective and that the unfortunate and 
extensive loss which the events have caused 
to both the Company in its earnings and the 
Employees in lost wages may be in part com- 
pensated by the benefits to be gained from 
a careful analysis of this experience and the 
firmer cementing of their relationship to the 
common end that such an event should not 
recur. Both parties are complementary factors 
in one of our essential lines of production. 
Both have a common objective in their 
economic interest and in the national interest 
that production should continue  uninter- 
rupted. Some difference of opinion and dis- 
putes no doubt will arise from time to time 
but the parties have provided in the current 
Agreement proper and effective means for 
dealing with any and all of such disputes 
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without any interruption of production. These 
means should at all times be used. 
Dated at Toronto this 4th day of September 


1945. 
(Signed) J. G. GILLANDERS, 


Chairman. 
(Signed) Epwarp JOLLIFFE, 

Member. 
(Signed) L. A. Forsytu, 

Member. 


Addendum 


There is one aspect of the matters under 
review on which I feel a word of comment 
must be made, but on which my colleagues 
on the Board, for reasons arising out of their 
connection with the matter previous to’ the 
constitution of this Board, feel they should 
refrain from expressing their individual views. 

The initial walkout in question took place 
without warning and the events developed so 
rapidly that when responsible Officers of the 
Union came into the matter, some 300 Em- 
ployees were on strike. It is said that the 


feeling of the striking Employees at that time. 


was such that it would probably have required 
a little time to find a basis on which they 
could be returned to work. I accept that to be 
the situation and no adverse comment is to be 
made for failure on the part of Union Officials 
to have the Employees then striking return 
at once to their jobs. Following that time 
the strike quickly spread to include not only 
all other Employees of the Plant in which the 
disaffected group were employed, but also 
Employees of various other Plants of the 
Company in Toronto and across the Dominion 
and, in addition, Employees of other Packing 
Houses in widely separated Cities of Canada. 
It quickly became a matter affecting adversely, 
directly or indirectly, the interests of a great 
number of people. Apparently strike action 
in widely separated Plants throughout the 
country was not based on any independent 
examination of the relevant accurate facts, but 
was based merely on the fact that Employees 
in the Plants concerned were on strike. From 
material filed before the Board it would appear 
that in at least one important aspect the facts, 
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as understood by one of the local Unions con- 
cerned, were somewhat at variance with those 
disclosed in the evidence before this Board. 
It seems regrettable in view of the fact that 
the walkout occurred without the, authorization 
of the Union and in violation of the terms 
of the Collective Bargaining Agreement with 
the Company and, in addition, concerned the 
rights of a comparatively smal] number in one 
Department concerning a dispute in respect of 
which the grievance procedure provided by the 
contract had not been used or exhausted, that 
the Union should have felt obliged to at least 
tacitly support the strike action and refrain 
from advising or asking that Employees in 
other Departments and other locals withhold 
strike action until the alleged grievance had 
been pressed to final disposition before an 
Arbitration Committee, if necessary, as pro- 
vided by the Collective Bargaining Agreement. 

It would seem that all the strikes which 
took place were in contravention of P.C. 1003. 
So far as the evidence disclosed, this aspect of 
the situation never seems to have received 
consideration. It might have been the better 
part of wisdom for this aspect of the situation 
to have been given the consideration which it 
merited. 

The unfortunate events which occurred 
would seem to pointedly indicate the im- 
portance of responsible labour unions, when a 
walkout occurs or local strike action seems 
imminent, examining the facts with care and 
using their good influence and advice at least 
with a view to confining the trouble, and ex- 
hausting all available means of settlement by 
legal procedure before lending approval and 
support to widespread strike action. It would 
seem that in the long view the exercise of such 
care and definite leadership would strengthen 
the position of the organization not only with 
the Employees it represented, but materially 
enhance its position and prestige with the 
public at large. 


Dated this 4th day of September 1945, 


(Signed) J. G. GILLANDERS, 
Chairman. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


(XOLLECTIVE agreements received in the 

Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreements Act in Quebec and 
schedules under the Industrial Standards Acts 
are summarized in a separate article following 
this, 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


TORONTO, ONTARIO: —CANADA BREAD Co. LTD., AND 
AMALGAMATED BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS 
oF TORONTO. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 13, 1945, 
to July 12, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The agreement applies 
to the inside factory employees in the bakery, 
including stable men, stock-keepers, firemen and 
shippers, but not to sales and delivery staff, nor 
to foremen. The Company recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agent for em- 
ployees. Any employee may become a member of 
the union or refrain from becoming a member. 
Both the Company and the union agree that no 
employee will be discriminated against because 
of his membership or activities in the union, or 
his non-membership. The Company recognizes 
negotiating and grievance committees of the 
union and union stewards. 

Hours: 74 per day (4 days), 11 on Fridays, a 
41-hour week in shop; engineers, firemen, cleaners 
and stock-keepers 8% per day, 44 on Saturdays, 
a 484-hour week; shipping room 7 per day, 104 
on Friday, a 384-hour week. There are six 
statutory holidays. Overtime is payable at time 
and one-half for all work over 48 hours per week. 

Hourly wage rates: dough mixers and table 
bakers, 55 to 70 cents; ingredient men, divider 
men, oven men, 55 to 65 cents; moulder men, 50 
to 65 cents; dough mixers’ helpers, oven men 
helpers (feed end of travelling oven), oven men 
helpers (delivery end), oven man in training 
(travelling oven); machine wrapper (male), flour 
dumper, doughnnut fryer, 50 to 60 cents; mould- 
er’s ‘helper, pan greaser, rackers, table bakers’ 
helpers, 45 to 55 cents; machine wrapper (female) 
35 to 45 cents; day packers (female) 35 to 40 
cents; stock-keeper, shippers, 50 to 60 cents; 
cleaners, firemen, 45 to 55 cents, shippers’ helpers 
40: to 50 cents. 

Vacation: One week with pay after one year’s 
service. After 5 years’ service one day per year 


extra to a maximum of two weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion. Vacation pay calculated at 48 hours’ pay 
at employees’ hourly rate. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and for adjustment of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC:—-CANADA PACKERS LTD. AND 
PACKINGHOUSE, BUTCHERS AND ALLIED Foop 
WorKERS’ UNION oF CanapA, LocaL 139. 


This agreement, which applies to four plants 
in Montreal, is to be in effect. from September 1, 
1945, to August 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. It is similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the Lasour GAzeTTB, June, 1944, p. 751, with 
these exceptions: 

Check-off: the Company agrees to deduct from 
the ,wages of employees who so authorize it, 
union dues, and to pay these amounts over to the 
union. Rest periods of 10 minutes twice a day 
are granted. Double time is payable for work 
on Sundays, except for shift workers who have 
another day off. For all work between 6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. performed by regular hourly rated 
employees, 5 cents per hour extra is paid. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA: — CANADA PACKERS Lip. 
AND UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL, 243. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 28, 1945, 
to November 1, 1945, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The Company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency of the employees. 

Check-off: the Company agrees to deduct from 
the wages of employees who so authorize it, 
union dues, and pay same over to the union. Any 
employees who were members of the union at the 
time the agreement was made or who later join 
the union must maintain their membership. How- 
ever, employees who were members when the 
agreement was signed were given 15 days during 
which they might withdraw their membership if 
they wished. : 

Hours: the regular work week, is 48 hours, 
which may be varied with seasonal or daily 
variation in the work. A minimum work week 
of 40 hours per week is guaranteed under speci- 
fied conditions. 

Overtime: for shift workers and maintenance 
crews, time and one-half for work after 9 hours 
in any day or 48 in any week; for other hourly 
paid employees, time and one-half for work after 
9 hours on five days, 5 hours on Saturdays or 48 
hours in a week. For work on Sundays (except 
shift workers who have equivalent time off) and 
statutory holidays, time and one-half. 

Wage rates in force at time agreement made 
to remain in effect, but application may be made 
to War Labour Board for changes. 

Night premium: for all regular employees 
whose shift begins between 3 p.m. and 3 am., 
5 cents per hour extra to be paid. 
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Vacation with pay: one week per year after 
one year’s service; two weeks after five years’ 
service, 3 weeks after 15 years’ service for 
females and after 20 years’ service for males. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Lonpon, OntTario:—Ho.eproor Hosiery Com- 
PANY OF CANADA LTD. AND UNITED TEXTILE 
WorKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 22. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 20, 1945, 
to August 19, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The Company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for its employees. No discrimination to be exer- 
cised by the Company or the union against any 
employee because of his union membership or 
non-membership. 

Check-off: the Company agrees to the check- 
off for union dues for all employees who so 
authorize it. 

Hours: 9 hours and 36 minutes per day for 5 
days, a 48-hour week. 

Rest periods: two periods of 10 minutes al- 
lowed each day. 

Overtime: subject to approval under the War- 
time Wages Control Order, overtime is payable 
at time and one-half. Wage rates at present in 
effect to remain, except for any changes author- 
ized by the Regional War Labour Board. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one or more years’ service. Seniority rights 
and grievance procedure are provided for. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MoNnTREAL, QUEBEC: —RCA Victor Co. LTpD., AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLECTRICAL 
Workers, LocaL 1028-B 


Agreement to be in effect from June 28, 
1935, to June 27, 1946 or for another year if 
no notice given. The Company recognizes the 
union as the bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees eligible. 

Check-off: the Company agrees to the check- 
off of union dues for those employees who so 
authorize it. é 

Hours: regular working week is 48 hours, 
but Company reserves the right to make chan- 
ges in working hours. Rest periods of 10 mi- 
nutes twice a day are granted. 

Overtime: time and one-half on the day shift 
for time worked in excess of 9 hours Monday 
to Friday,-5 hours on Saturday; time and one- 
half on the night shift for time worked in excess 
of 10 hours while the five-day week continues 
for night shift workers; or time and one-half 
for work over 48 hours in a week on either 
shift. For work on Sundays (unless an alterna- 
tive day off is given) and all work on eight 
holidays, time and. one-half. 

All hourly paid employees are to be classified 
according to the company’s classification system 
which is being analyzed and when ready will 
be discussed with the union. No change is to 
be made in the Company’s standard piece rates 
except in cases of change of method or process. 
For work on night shift: for employees whose 
basic hourly rate is 60 cents or less, 5 cents per 
hour premium; for employees whose basic hourly 
rate exceeds 60 cents, a premium of 8 per cent 
of the basic hourly rate. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service; two weeks after five years’ service. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 
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Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO:—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED. AND THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL 
Workers’ Union, Locat No. 2 (CANADIAN 
CONGRESS OF LABOUR) 


Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 1945, 
to May 16, 1946. The Company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agent 
of its hourly rated employees. The Company 
will facilitate the collection of union dues by 
providing tables on pay days at which stewards 
may collect dues, and permitting the collection 
of dues on the premises during lunch periods 
and rest periods. Employees are free to join 
or not to join the union. 


Hours: 9 per day, Monday to Thursday, 83 
hours on Friday, 34 hours on Saturday, a 48- 
hour week; shift work consists of six 8-hour 
shifts. 

Rest periods: two rest periods of 10 minutes - 
in each shift, as well as a 5-minute wash-up 
period before lunch and a 10 minute period 
before end of shift for day workers. 


Overtime is payable at time and one half, as 
well as work on six specified holidays. 


Hourly wage-rates for some classes: woman 
worker, youth, charwoman, 47 to 56 cents, 
labourer 60 to 66 cents, watchman 62 to 68 
cents; assistant shipper, drum filler, fireman, 
locomotive crane, tank car loader, truck driver 
63 to 69 cents; bagging and sewing operator, 
piler, mixing operator, helper, etc. 66 to 72 
cents, other classes 66 to 91 cents, leadburner 
90 to 99 cents. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and the settlement of grievances. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraph and Telephone 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN: DEPARTMENT OF 
TELEPHONES, SASKATCHEWAN, AND THE 
Unirep TELEPHONE WORKERS OF CANADA, 
SASKATCHEWAN, LocALs 1, 2 AND 3 (CANA- 
DIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR) 


General 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1945, 


to April 30, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The Department re- 


cognizes the union -as the sole collective bar- 


gaining agency for the employees covered by 
the agreement. Employees who were members 
of the union when the agreement was made must 
maintain their membership. New employees 
must join the union and maintain membership. 


Check-off: the Department will deduct from 
the wages of employees who so authorize it, 
union dues and pay these over to the union. 


Seven statutory holidays and civic holidays 
are to be observed, and no deduction from pay 
to be made for such holidays. Employees re- 
quired to work on these days to be paid at time 
and one-half in addition to their regular rate. 
Sick leave regulations as at present in force 
are to be continued. 


Vacation: three weeks with pay to all em- 
ployees with at least one year’s service. Super- 
annuation: the Government will notify the union 
of any proposed amendments to the Department 
of Telephones’ Superannuation Act. Seniority 
ee and grievance procedure are provided 
or. 
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Plant Department 


Hours: for city exchange work, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week; for travelling 
gangs on long distance and exchange work 8 
per day, 4 on Saturday, and a full day’s pay 
for Saturday; for districtmen and _ district 
switchboardmen, 44 hours per week; shift work, 
44 hours per week, 8 hours for 5 days and 4 
hours on ‘the sixth day, if possible. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
four hours and double time thereafter. Over- 
time is not paid to outside plant supervisor, 
plant chiefs, wire chiefs, city foremen or toll 
supervisor. 

Monthly wage rates: apprentices (switchman, 
lineman, districtman, cableman), $75 to $180 
for eleventh six months; assistant districtman 
$195 to $205, assistant districtman-cableman 
$195 to $210; districtman, city lineman, assistant 
district switchboardman, permanent travelling 
foreman, line and station troubleman, line and 
station installer $195 to $215; switchman (city), 
district switchboardman, cableman (city), 
B.X. and P.A.X installer and repairman, $195 
to $220; district switchboardman (class A), line 
sub-foreman (exchange) $225, exchange super- 
visor $235, city foreman $245, wire chief $255, 
toll supervisor $255, plant chief $270, outside 
plant supervisor $290; routiners $75 to $125 
after four years, travelling lineman from $3.25 
per day plus board to $6.90 per day plus board 
after four years, travelling sub-foreman $7.40 
per day plus board, travelling foreman $8 per 
day plus board; ‘travelling groundman from 
$3.50 per day plus board in first year to $4.50 
per day plus board after two years; ground- 
man (city) $155 per month after two years; 
heavy truck driver $16 per month over ground- 
man’s pay. 


Trafic Department 


Hours: operators, 74 per day, each shift or 
half day not be longer than 4 hours; 84 hours 
in each consecutive two weeks. Relief periods 
of 15 minutes each shift are given. Employees 
not to work more than six days a week, except 
in emergencies. Overtime is payable at time 
and one-half. For travelling from one exchange 
to another, travelling time, fare and expenses 
to be paid. 

Monthly wage rate for operators: at Regina 
and Saskatoon, from $67.50 during first two 
months to $105 after three years, $117 after 
five years, senior operators $122; at Moose Jaw 
and Prince Albert, from $65 in first two months 
to $100 after three years, $105 after four years, 
senior operators $112; at Estevan, North 
Battleford, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton, 
from $65 during first two months to $102 after 
four years; for 30 other towns, from 63 during 
first two months, to $92 or $98 after four years. 
Supervisor staffs (agents, chief operators, super- 
visors) $100 to $125 in smaller towns (depend- 
ing on size of exchange); $110 to $130 in larger 
towns, $115 to $170 in cities. 


Clerical Staff 


Hours: 63 per day, 3 on Saturdays, a 353-hour 
week. Overtime and work on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays (except for chief clerks, com- 
mercial supervisors, supervisors of collections, 
supervisor of commercial practices, assistant to 
chief accountant, head office cashier) time and 
one-half. : 

Monthly wage rates for division commercial 
clerical—female: start at $75, with increase of 
$5 per month each year to the following maxi- 
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mum rates: for ticket clerks, mail and filing 
clerks, $105 after three years; machine toll bill- 
ing clerks, assistant commercial clerks at Class I 
exchanges, $115 after four years; assistant cash- 
iers, assistant directory clerks, assistant expense 
clerks, junior stenographers, work order clerks, 
commercial clerks at Class I exchanges with less 
than 1,500 local stations, $120 after six years; 
expense clerks, chief directory clerks, cashiers 
$125 after seven years; stenographers, chief 
ticket clerks, commercial clerks at Class I ex- 
changes with more than 1,500 local stations $130 
after seven years; expense clerks, chief directory 
clerks, cashiers $135 after 8 years; after 10 
years’ service employees to be paid $5 per month 
over the above maximum rates. Monthly wage 
rates for division commercial—male: messengers, 
office apprentices, junior clerks, $75 to $110 after 
4 years. For account clerks $95 to start, to $135 
after five years; contract and counter clerks 
$120 to start, to $160 after three years; senior 
account clerks and senior contract clerks $170 
to start, to $190 after two years; commercial 
supervisors at Regina $200 to $220 after one 
year; chief clerk (division 3) and commercial 
supervisors at Saskatoon $200 to $235 after two 
years; other chief clerks and commercial super- 
visors $200 to $250 after three years. Monthly 
wage rates for female clerical employees other 
than division commercial clerical: for mail clerks 
and messengers $75 to start, to $100 after three 
years; junior stenographers, typist clerks, sub- 
sidiary ledger clerks, expenditure clerks, pur- 
chase record clerks, assistant to addressograph 
operator, stock record clerks—plant: wire chief’s 
clerk and other clerks of equal status $75 to start 
to $115 for some after 5 years, $120 for other 
classes after 6 years; stenographers $75 to start 
to $130 after 7 years; senior stenographers, 
traffic pay roll clerk from $75 to start to $135 
after 8 years; after 10 years’ service $5 per 
month over the above maximum rate. Monthly 
wage rates for male clerical employees other than 
division commercial clerical: junior clerks, mes- 
sengers and office apprentices: $75 to start, to 
$110 after 4 years; assistant addressograph oper- 
ator $100 to $135 after three years; rural branch 
draughtsman, stock records clerks, expenditure 
clerks, revenue record clerks, equipment clerks, 
senior addressograph operator and other clerks 
of equal status $100 to $165 iafter six years; 
superannuation board secretary, estimate clerk, 
estimate records clerk, individual ledger clerk, 
division senior plant clerk, $130 to start, to $190 
after 5 years; second expenditure clerk, assistant 
prices supervisor, senior clerk of purchasing 
branch, $130 to start, to $200 after 6 years. 
Monthly wage rates for special classifications 
(male) from $180 for revenue accountant during 


‘first year to $250 for supervisor of traffic 


methods, after their third year in the positions. 
Miscellaneous Employees 


Monthly wage rates: apprentice draughtsman 
$75 during first six months to $160 after six 
years; chief draughtsman from $170 during the 
first year to $190 after two years. Hours and 
overtime are the same as noted above for 
Clerical Staff. : 

Monthly wage rates for building and grounds 
supervisors: $160 during first year to $180 
after two years. Monthly wage rates: for 
janitors at Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, 
$115 to $140 after three years for assistant 
janitors, $155 after five years for janitors; for 
janitors at Prince Albert $85; night-janitor- 
operators to receive $25 per month in excess of 
night operator maximum rate for the office in 
which they operate. 
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Repair Shop 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime (except for shop foreman) time 
and one-half; double time for work in excess of 
12 hours in any day and for overtime between 
10 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

Monthly wage rates: apprentices from $75 
during first six months to $160 after 4 years; 
third class repairmen $175 to $190 after two 
years; second class repairmen $200 to $205 after 
one year; first class repairmen $215 to $220 after 
one year; sub-foreman $230, foreman $250; 
general help $115 to $165 after 6 years. 


Warehouse and Stores 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week except for night watchmen who work an 
average of 54 hours per week. 

Overtime: (except for storekeeper): time and 
one-half except for work in excess of 12 hours in 
any one day and for overtime betwen 10 p.m. 
and 8 a.m., which is payable at double time. 

Monthly wage rates: warehousemen from $115 
in the first year to $165 after 6 years; yard fore- 
man $175, stock-keepers $175 and $185, store- 
keeper $210. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN.—SASKATCHEWAN 
PowER COMMISSION AND SASKATCHEWAN 
Crviz Service ASSOCIATION, POWER CoM- 
MISSION EMPLOYEES’ BRANCH. 


General 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1945, to December 31, 1945, “and thereafter 
until the Commission or the Association or a 
trade union claiming to represent the majority 
of the employees shall have given one month’s 
notice to terminate the agreement or .to 
negotiate a revision thereof”. ‘The Commission 
recognizes the Association as the sole bargain- 
ing agent of the employees. All permanent 
employees who are or who become members of 
the Association and all persons who hereafter 
become permanent employees must be members 
in good standing with the Association, as a 
condition of employment. Check-off: Associa- 
tion fees will be deducted from the wages of 
employees who so authorize it, and paid over 
to the Association. 

Overtime: employees working on a monthly 
basis, other than foreman, or employees in a 
comparable position, if required to work over- 
time will if possible be allowed time off at the 
rate of 14 hours for each hour of overtime 
worked. If this is not practicable, overtime 
will be paid at time and one-half for first five 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays, if time off 
not granted instead. 

Vacation: for 1945 previous vacation plan to 
remain in effect. In 1946, three weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees with one or more 
years’ service. Sick leave: after one year’s 
service, 18 days per year, which is cumulative 
to a total of 156 days. 


Power Plants at Saskatoon and North Battleford 


Hours: for operating staff in both cities and 
maintenance man at North Battleford 8 per 
day, 48 per week; for maintenance men at 
Saskatoon 83 per day, 44 on Saturday, a 47 
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hour week. Monthly wage rates at Saskatoon: 
maintenance engineer and electrical engineer 
$185 to $220, senior operating engineer $215, 
operating engineers $187 to $204, boiler oper- 
ators $180, oilers $145 to $166, relief fireman 
and oiler $145 to $173, switchboard operators 
$155 to $195, machinist $165 to $195, welder 
$160 to $195, coal equipment foreman and boiler 
foreman $152 to $175, plant maintenance man. 
$135 to $165, storekeeper $140 to $160; coal 
operators, ashmen and janitors, $130 to $152, 
bookkeeper-secretary $107.50. Monthly’ wage 
rates at North Battleford: charge engineer $170 
to $180, mechanics and machinists $150 to $170, 
boiler operator $125 to $145, coal foreman $115 
to $125, assistant boiler operator $115 to $125, 
plant maintenance men and helpers $115 to $140. 


District Staffs Engaged in Operation of Trans- 
mission Lines and Distribution Systems 


District operators are recognized as journey- 
men. Their responsibilities are effective 24 
hours of the day and they may be called on at 
any time but working day is 8 hours, 48 per 
week. Wage rates for district operators depend 
on size of districts and length of service, etc., 
and are from $130 to $180 per month. 


Diesel Plants 


Hours for operating staff and maintenance 
men: 8 per day, 48 per week. Monthly wage 
rates for operators: $140 to $185 per month at 
Swift Current; $107.50 to $178 at eight towns; 
$125 to $165 at five other towns. 


Head Office Staff 


Hours: 64 per day, 3 on Saturdays, a 353 
hour week. Monthly wage rates: junior typists, 
junior clerks and office boy $60 to $75; tynists, 
and filing clerks $75 to $85; senior clerk- 
stenographers, etc., $100 to $115; bookkeepers 
$125 to $140; senior bookkeepers and drafts- 
men $145 to $165; accounting clerk and cashier 
billing clerk $165 to $180, assistant accountant 
and superviser of billing $190 to $200; senior 
inspector at Saskatoon $210, other inspectors 
$150 to $200. : 


Service: Public. Administration 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN.—PROVINCE OF 
SASKATCHEWAN AND THE SASKATCHEWAN 
Crvit SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1945, to July 31, 1946, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The Government 
recognizes the Association as the sole collective 
bargaining agent of employees of all depart- 
ments, boards and commissions of the Province. 
Employees who were members of the Associa- 
tion at August 1, 1945, must maintain their 
membership and all new employees must become 
and remain members of the Association. Check- 
off: the Government agrees to deduct Associa- 
tion fees from the wages of those who so 
authorize it. 

The Government agrees to employ the service 
of technical consultants to formulate a position- 
classification plan. Upon completion of a plan 
acceptable to both parties to this agreement, the 
government agrees to adopt it forthwith and it 
will be administered by the Public Service 
Commission. 

Hours: 64 per day, 3 on Saturdays, a 353 
hour week. 

Overtime: for work over 44 hours in a week 
which is authorized by supervisor of employee 
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concerned, time and one-half to be paid, except 
that employees whose annual salary exceeds 
$2,000, no payment for overtime is allowed. 
For work on eight specified holidays, equivalent 
time off will be granted or pay at time and 
one-half. 

Recruitment to the public service to be made 
according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained 
as far as practicable by competitive examina- 
tions and other methods as are just and reason- 
able. Except in case of persons employed in 
a temporary capacity or to replace employees on 
active service, employees to be on probation for 
six months only, after which their appointment 
is confirmed or annulled. Whenever necessary 
to lay off permanent employees they shall have 
preference to re-employment. 

Vacation: 3 weeks with pay for employees 
with one year’s service. Sick leave: 18 working 
days per year, which is cumulative up to a 
maximum of one year; employees credited with 
unexpended sick leave, upon jibeing super- 
annuated or resigning, ‘to receive one week’s 
pay for every three weeks of such unexpended 
eave. 

Arrangements are made for seniority rights 
and for grievance procedure.. No changes will 
be made in existing legislation re superannua- 
tion without giving the Association an oppor- 
tunity to make representations. 


Service: Professional Establishments 


WEYBURN AND NorTH BATTLEFORD, SASKATCHE- 
WAN.—PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN AND 
Unitep Crviz ServANTs or CanapA, LOCALS 
2 (WEYBURN)’ AND 3 (NorTH BATTLEFORD). 


Agreement, which covers employees of the 
provincial mental hospitals, is to be in effect 
from May 1, 1945, to April 30, 1946, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. The 
Government recognizes the Union as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for employees. 
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Employees who were members at the time the 
agreement was made must maintain their 
membership, and all new employees must become 
and remain union members. Check-off: the 
Government will deduct from the wages of 
employees who so authorize it, union dues and 
pay same over to the Union. 

Hours: 8 hour day to be brought into effect 
as soon as sufficient personnel is available. 
In the meantime workers on shifts of more 
than 8 hours per day to be paid an additional 
50 cents for every shift worked. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
For work on a holiday if equivalent time off 
is not given, time and one-half. No deduction 
in pay for any holiday not worked unless 
employee was scheduled to work. 

Vacation: 3 weeks with pay for employees 
with one year’s service. Sick leave: 18 days 
per year allowances with pay, which is cumu- 
lative up to a maximum of one year. Employees 
credited with unexpended sick leave shall, upon 
reaching superannuation, or upon resignation, 
receive an equivalent of one week’s pay for 
every three weeks of unexpended sick leave. 
Seniority rights and grievance procedure are 
provided for. 

Monthly wage rates: attendant or nurse $100 
to $115, after passing junior examinations $115, 
intermediate examinations $125, final examina- 
tions $145, nurse-attendant with R.N. Certificate 
$155, nurse or attendant supervisor $160, 
assistant head nurses R.N. $165 to $180; barber 
$130 to $140, occupational therapy workers $115 
to $155, physiotherapist $140 to $150, teachers 
$115 to $150, housekeeper $125, seamstress $120 
and $130, domestic $80 and $85; utility man 
and kitchen assistants $110 and $120, cooks $130 
to $175, laundresses $130 and $145, storekeeper 
$170, gardeners $125 to $175, truck driver $140, 
painter $145 and $160, electrician $150 and $200, 
plumber $160 and $180, clerical staff $75 to 
$130. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 

has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or asso- 
ciations of employers, either side may apply to 
the provincial Minister of Labour to have the 
terms of the agreement which concern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and thirty days 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint com- 
mittee of the parties. Further information 


concerning the legislation is given in the 
Lasour GAzETTe, January, 1948, page 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of eleven others, all of which are 
noted below. A request for the amendment 
of the plumbers’ agreement at Three Rivers 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 25. A request for the amendment of 
the building trades’ agreement at Montreal 
was gazetted September 8. A request for a 
new agreement for the lithographic industry 
for the province was published September 15. 

Orders in Council were also published amend- 
ing or approving the constitution and by-laws 
of certain Parity Committees, and others, 
approving the levy of assessment on. the 
parties. 
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Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Four Inpustry (RetaiL), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., November, 
1944, p. 1368; April, 1945, p. 517, August, p. 
1197). The weekly wage rate of $28.50 for 
lining makers is replaced by $26.80. Other 
amendments do not affect the summary already 
given. 


Fine Guove Inpustry, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1943, 
p. 812; July, 1944, p. 867, September, p. 1141; 
August 1945, p. 1197). Increase payable over 
the basic rates is now 28 per cent rather than 
21 per cent for stitching, examining and _ block- 
ing. The increase over basic rates for cutting 
operations is 40 per cent rather than 32 per 
cent. 

The term of the agreement is extended to 
December 31, 1946. 


Work Guove INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1943, 
p. 812; July, 1944, p. 867, September, p. 1141; 
August, 1945, p. 1197). The percentage increase 
over the basic rates in the cutting department 
is now 45 per cent instead of 373 per cent. 
In other departments the increase is now 28 
per cent rather than 21 per cent. 

The term of the agreement is extended to 
December 31, 1946. ' 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ CiotHinG InpustTRY, Prov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., August, 1944, 
p. 1005, Sept., p. 1141, Nov., p. 1368). The 
amendment does not affect the summary already 
given. 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper Products 


Paper Box INpustRy, (UNCORRUGATED), PRov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., August, 1945, 
p. 1197). This amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GarAGE EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1941, 
p. 631; January, 1944; ‘p:, 7O)Vy, 


Wages rates in zone I: superintendent $30, 
foreman $25, spare parts attendant (without 
limit as to hours in all three cases), $25; 
journeyman mechanic, fitter, machinist, elec- 
trician body worker, wheelwright, biiacksmith 
welder, painter, upholsterer, from 50 cents per 
hour for Class D to 70 cents for Class A; storage 
battery man, vulcanizer or retreader 53 cents; 
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glazier and greaser 50 cents; apprentices 20 
cents to 41 cents after four years. For work 
performed between 7 and 11 p.m., journeymen, 
apprentices, storage battery men, glaziers, 
greasers, vulcanizers shall receive their regular 
wages, plus 50 per cent of the stipulated wage 
rate for their classification. 

In commercial establishments of zone I, service 
men, gasoline attendants, washers, etc., rates 
are: beginners 25 cents per hour; class B, 35 
cents; class A, 40 cents. Overtime is payable 
in addition to the regular rates at 50 per cent 
of minimum rates. The term of the agreement 
is renewed to November 28, 1946, and year to 
year thereafter until 30 days’ notice. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BronzZE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 1, and 
gazetted September 8, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between certain com- 
panies engaged in the ornamental iron and 
bronze industry and the United Steel Workers 
of America, local 2366. Agreement to be in 
effect from September 8, 1945 to September 7, 
1946. ‘Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
island of Montreal, Ile Bizard, the counties of 
’Assomption, Terrebonne, Laval, Deux-Mon- 
tagnes, Argenteuil, Soulanges, Vaudreuil, Beau- 
harnois, Chateuguay, Laprairie, Chambly, St. 
John and Iberville. The agreement is to be 
administered by the Building Materials Joint 
Committee. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half, double time on Sundays and certain speci- 
fied holidays. Employees working on _ night 
shifts shall be paid a premium of 10 per cent 
in excess of day rates. 

Wages: mechanics and erectors 90 cents, 
fitters and blacksmiths 80 cents, helpers (shops 
or field) and welders 70 cents. Vacation: one 
week with pay after one year’s service, or one 
day for each 2 months’ service up to 6 days. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regula- 
tions and for board, room and_ travelling 
expenses for out of town work. 


Construction 


Buitpine Trapes, St. JEROME 

An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., February, 
1945, p. 182 and previous issues) by adding the 
paragraph “The present decree applies to any 
excavating and earthwork, conveying or moving 
of houses or buildings”. 


Trade 


Retain TRADE, CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25 amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1943, 
p. 13881; Sept. 1944, p. 1142)..The amendment 
does not affect the summary already given. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council,-dated September 1, and 
gazetted September 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct. 
1943, p. 1381; June, 1944, p. 754 and previous 
issues). Levis and Lauzon are added to the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Wages: chief accountant $32.50, head sales 
clerk $33.25, receiving and shipping head clerk 
$28.20, order head clerk $30.75, delivery man 
$25.95, delivery man’s helper (under 21 years) 
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$16.35, (21 years and over) $18.90, bookkeeper 
increased to $30.50 in the ninth year, clerk- 
selling and taking orders earns up to $30.50 in 
the ninth year, clerks in receiving, shipping, 
unpacking, labelling of goods and storing up to 
$25.85 during ninth year, clerks on orders, up to 
$28.15 during the ninth year. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Public 


FIREFIGHTERS, SHERBROOKE 

An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1945, 
p. 874). The amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Service: Administration 


Service: Business and Personal 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SAINT JOHN AND 


IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25 amends the previous Orders 
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in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 1941, 
p. 1573; May 1942, p. 631; May, 1943, p. 639; 
January, 1944, p. 71). 

Wages: barber-hairdresser $16.60 per week, 
plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess of $20; 
occasional employees 40 cents per hour plus 
50 per cent of receipts in excess of $7 per day. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VALLEYFIELD 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1943, 
p.1131; March, 1945, p. 351). The territorial 
jurisdiction is extended to include Beauharnois 
and the county of Vaudreuil-Soulanges, includ- 
ing the town of Rigaud. 

Wages: barbers in Rigaud and county of 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges, $15 per week plus 50 per 
cent of receipts in excess of $25; supernumerary 
employees 30 cents per hour plus 10 per cent of 
receipts of their work; hairdressers $12 plus 
20 per cent of receipts in excess of $22. 





Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba—legislation provides that, fol- 
lowing a petition from representatives of em- 
ployers or employees in any (or specified) in- 
dustries, the provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditions of labour in the industry and 
of negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of wages 
and hours of labour drawn up at such a con- 


ference, if the Minister considers that it has 
been agreed to by a proper and sufficient repre- 
sentation of employers and employees, may on 
his recommendation be made binding by Order 
in Council in all the zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee for every zone to which 
a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and 
to amendments to them are given in the 
Lapour Gazerte, October, 1940, page 1077. 
Schedules of wages and hours recently made 
binding by Orders in Council under these acts 
are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Lapiges’ CLoAK AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF ONTARIO 


An Order in Council, dated June 19, 1945 
and gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the cloak and suit in- 
dustry for Ontario to be in effect from July 
24, 1945, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 40-hour week of 5 days. Overtime 
is not permitted except a limited amount and 
then only with special permits and is payable 
at regular rates. 

Minimum wages rates: skilled cutter 91 cents 
per hour, semi-skilled cutter 63 cents, trimmer 
68 cents, skilled fur tailor 74 cents, assistant 
fur tailor 50 cents, button sewer, general hand, 
examiner 39 cents, skilled operator 91 cents, 
semi-skilled operator 63 cents, top presser, ma- 


chine presser, 91 cents, under presser 86 cents, 
piece presser 51 cents, lining maker, finisher, 
skirt maker, 48 cents; machine baster, hand 
baster, special machine operator 50 cents. 


For female skilled operators (not section 
operators, and not of equal productivity to male 


‘operators) minimum rate may be as much as 


20 per cent less than above minimum rate for 
this class. For female semi-skilled operators 
(not section operators, and not of equal pro- 
ductivity to male operators) rate may be as 
much as 10 per cent less than above minimum 
rate for this class. The advisory committee 
may fix lower minimum rates for handicapped 
workers. 

Each employer is assessed an amount equal to 
one half of one per cent of his payroll and 
each employee one half cf one per cent of his 
wages to be paid to the Advisory Committee. 
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Construction 


CARPENTERS, CORNWALL 

An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
published April 28 makes binding a new sche- 
dule for: carpenters in Cornwall, to be in effect 
from May 8, 1945, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at $1.35 an hour 
for first three-hour period immediately follow- 
ing any other regular working day; $1.80 for 
all other overtime. 

Minimum rates of wages: 90 cents per hour. 
The Advisory Committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped employees. Ap- 
Se ney are governed by the Apprenticeship 

rele 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, OTTAWA 

An Order in Council dated June 19, 1945 
and gazetted July 14, 1945, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bricklayers and 
stonemasons, to be in effect from July 24 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, 44-hour 
week, Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half for work performed between 5 p.m. and 
10 p.m. Monday to Friday and from 12 noon 
to 5 p.m. on Saturday, double time for other 
overtime and for all work on Sundays and five 
specified holidays. No extra pay for overtime 
on Saturday afternoon on work which must 
be performed at such time to permit. the 
pouring of concrete or in order to protect life 
or property. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.16 per hour. Em- 
ployees required to work a night shift shall 
receive eight hours pay for seven hours work. 
The Advisory Committee may fix a _ lower 
minimum rate for any handicapped employee. 


CARPENTERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated June 19, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for carpenters, to be in effect 
from July 24, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at double 
time, except that four hours overtime may be 
added to any regular working day at time and 
one-half. No work may be performed on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, except with a 
oermit from the Advisory Committee. Straight 
time on Saturday afternoon for work required 
in order to permit the pouring of concrete. 

Minimum wage rate: 96 cents per hour. Em- 
ployees required to work on night shifts shall 
receive eight hours regular pay for seven hours 
work. The Advisory Committee may fix ia lower 
minimum rate for any handicapped employee. 


CARPENTERS, TIMMINS 

An Order in Council dated June 19, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for carpenters, at Timmins to 
be in effect from July 24, “during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hours week. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half for work performed during a three 
hour period immediately following any other 
regular working day, or four hours on Satur- 
day afternoon; double time for all other over- 
time. No extra overtime pay for work on 
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Saturday afternoon required to permit the 
pouring of concrete. 

Minimum wage rate: 90 cents per hour. The 
Advisory Committee may fix a special lower 


minimum rate any handicapped employee. 


CARPENTERS, GODERICH 


An Order in Council, dated May 22, and 
gazetted July 7, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for carpenters in Goderich, to be 
in effect from July 17, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 9-hour day for 5 diays, a 45-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
on Saturdays or during a three-hour period 
immediately following any other regular work- 
ing day. Double time for all other overtime, 
unless Adivisory Committee issues a _ special 
permit to employees to work for less. 

Minimum wage rates: 75 cents per hour. Em- 
ployees required to work on night shifts shall 
be paid regular rates and shall receive 9 hours’ 
pay for 8 hours’ work. The Advisory Com- 
mittee may fix lower minimum rate for any 
handicapped employee. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, PorT ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM 


An Order in Council, dated December 19, 
1944 and gazetted March 3, 1945, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for barbers in 
Port Arthur and Fort William, to be in effect 
from March 13, 1945. 

Hours are those during which barber shops 
may be open pursuant to the provisions of the 
municipal by-laws. 

Minimum rates: $25 per week for those on, 
straight salary; 70 per cent of proceeds from 
work performed by the employee paid on a 
percentage basis; $3.50 per day for persons not 
regularly employed, or $6 on Saturdays and 
the eve of holidays, or 70 cents per hour if he 
works Jess than a full day. No deduction shall 
be made for materials used. 

A scale of minimum prices for services is 
included. 


BARBERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated March 9, and 
gazetted March 24, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for barbers at Ottawa, to be 
in effect from April 3, “during pleasure’. 

Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open pursuant to provi- 
sions of municipal by-laws of the city. 

Minimum wage rates: $28 per week for em- 
ployees on straight salary basis, or $22 per 
week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess of 
$32 from work performed by employee on com- 
mission basis; $12.20 per week plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $17.20 from work 
performed by employee who works nights and 
Saturday; $7.30 per week plus 60 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $11.30 from work per- 
formed by the employees working Saturday or 
the day before a holiday and the evening be- 
fore; $4.90 per day plus 60 per cent of his pro- 
ceeds in excess of $7.90 for work on Saturday 
or eves of holidays; $4 per day plus 60 per 
cent of his proceeds for work in excess of $6 
for employees working days other than Satur- 
days and the eves of holidays. 


Manitoba 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, WINNIPEG, ETC. 

Regulations, pursuant to the Fair Wages Act, 
Part II, published in the Manitoba Gazette 
July 28, 1945, sets out hours, wages, ete. for 


barbers in Winnipeg and other localities in 
Manitoba. 

Hours: Barber shops may be open a 10-hour 
day, except Saturdays and the eves of holidays 
when shops may remain open for 114 hours: 
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Minimum wage rates: Greater Winnipeg 
Water District, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, 
Dauphin, Selkirk, Transcona, $20 a week or 
60 per cent of gross receipts, whichever is 
greater, for journeymen for a 50-hour week; $15 
to $20 after 3rd six months for improvers for 
a 50-hour week; $3 a day or 60 per cent of 
gross receipts, whichever is greater, for part 
time workers, or $5 a day on Saturdays and 
the eves of holidays, or 60 per cent of his 
daily gross receipts, 
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In 27 incorporated towns journeymen earn 
such amount as will in all represent a total 
weekly wage of not less than the minimum 
wage rates of the Province of Manitoba; im- 
provers $14 to $17.50 after 3rd _ six months; 
part time workers $3 per day plus 60 per cent 
of his daily gross receipts whichever is greater, 
$5 per day on Saturdays and eves of holidays 
or 60 per cent of his daily gross receipts. 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 16 makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for bakers in Moose Jaw, to be 
in effect from July 26, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 48-hour week. Overtime is payable 
at time and one-half. Employers ‘are allowed 
nine specified holidays or one day off in lieu 
thereof. 

Minimum wage rates: head cake baker (male) 
$30, doughman and ovenman $28, bench hand 


‘ 


$26, shipper $20, truckers and male bread 


wrappers $18, inside sales persons, finishers, 


wrappers, packers of bread and cake (female) 
$13 to $17 or such wages as provided by Mini- 
mum Wage Board Order, stablemen $25, outside 
salesmen paid on a commission basis on whole- 
sale of 8 per cent, and 20 per cent of retail 
sales, providing said commission shall not be 
less than $20 per week, relief outside salesmen 
$25, delivery salesmen $35, apprentices $14 to 
$20 after sixth six months. Vacation: one week 
with pay after one year’s service. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, CALGARY 


An Order in Council, dated July 27, and 
gazetted’ August 15, and corrected in the 
August 31 issue, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for bakers in Calgary, to be in 
effect from August 25, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 9-hour day, 48-hour week, except for 
shippers, checkers, etc., who, for first three 
months of schedule, work a 50-hour week, and 
barn boss and stablemen, a 52-hour week for 
first three months and salesmen and_ service 
men 52-hour week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: bread shop—doughmen, 
ovenmen $34, bench hands and machine men 
$32; cake shop—bakers $34, bench hands and 
machine men $32, females $15; shippers’ depart- 
ment—head_ shipper ‘$27.50, shippers’ helper 
$22.50, checkers and wrappers $25, females $15, 
mechanics $30, janitors $25; war workers—male 
(under 21 years of age) and females $15, males 
(21 years and over) $22.50; apprentices from 
$14 to $21 after four years; salesmen, $26.50 
and $30, service men, $25 and $28.50, stable- 
men $25 and $28.50. Minimum rate for tem- 
porary or part-time employees employed on an 
hourly or daily basis shall be 10 cents per hour 
over the regular single hourly rate of weekly 
employees. In shops where there are two em- 
ployees or less including owners and/or part- 
ners, the minimum wage rate may be 20 per 
cent below the above rates. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, LETHBRIDGE 


An Order in Council, dated May 31, and pub- 
lished June 15, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for carpenters in Lethbridge, to 
be_in effect from June 25, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half for the first four hours worked and double 
time thereafter. Double time for work on 


Sundays and holidays. Night shifts receive 
eight hours pay for seven hours work. 
Minimum wage rates: journeymen $1.01 per 
hour, carpenter in charge of work $1.11, ap- 
prentices 45 cents to 75 cents after fourth year. 


Service: Business and Personal 


LAUNDRY AND Dry CLEANING INDUSTRY, CAL- 
GARY 

An Order in Council, dated April 17, and 
gazetted April 30 makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the laundry and dry cleaning 
industry, Calgary, to be in effect from May 10, 
or thereafter “during pleasure”’. 

Hours: 9-hour day, 48-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: female employees—$15 
per week for full time employees, $10 to $14 
a week after third month for inexperienced em- 
ployees, $15 afterwards; 35 cents per hour for 
part-time employees, and not less than $1.40 
per day; male employees—50 cents per hour 
experienced, 40 to 50 cents after 9th month 
inexperienced. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service. 


BARBERS, LETHBRIDGE. 

An .Order in Council, dated April 18, and 
gazetted April 30, makes binding the terms of 
new schedule for barbers at Lethbridge, to be 
in effect from May 10, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8-hour diay, 48-hour week. 

Minimum wage rates: full-time employees 60 
per cent of total takings each week with a 
guarantee of not less than $20; hourly paid 
employees 50 cents per hour, with a minimum 
payment for four consecutive hours; daily em- 
ployed barbers 60 per cent of total takings with 
a guarantee of not less than $3.50 per day, 
excepting Saturdays when minimum shall be 
$5 or 60 per cent of total takings; apprentices 
60 per cent of total takings with a guarantee of 
not less than $10 per week. No employee shall 
be paid’ on a commission basis only. 

A scale of minimum charges for services is 
included in the schedule. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia and Quebec in 1945 


Nova Scotia 


ities 1945 session of the Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature opened on February 14, and was 
prorogued on March 29. A new statute was 
enacted providing for minimum wages for male 
employees. The Nova Scotia Labour Act and 
the Engine Operators Act were revised. Laws 
dealing with coal mines, apprenticeship, 
mothers’ allowances, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion were amended. 


Minimum and Fair Wages for Men 


The Male Minimum Wage Act, which is to 
come into effect on Proclamation, applies to all 
male employees in the Province except farm 
labourers or domestic servants. 

To administer the Act, the Governor in 
Council may appoint a Board of Industrial 
Relations, consisting of five members including 
an official of the Department of Labour to 
act as chairman. Three members may consti- 
tute a quorum. The members must be paid 
such remuneration and allowance for expenses 
as the Governor in Council may determine. 
Clerical staff necessary for the carrying out of 
the Act may be appointed under the Civil 
Service Act. 

The Board has power to make an order 
fixing minimum wages after any necessary 
inquiry. It may apply the minimum wage so 
fixed “to all employees or to any group or 
class of employees in any industry, business, 
trade or occupation, or to any group or class 
of employees in all or in any two or more 
industries, businesses, trades or occupations” ; 
fix a different minimum wage for employees 
in the same industry or occupation in different 
parts of the Province; fix a minimum wage 
applicable only in certain areas of the Proy- 
ince; fix the minimum wage upon an hourly, 
weekly or monthly basis; establish a mini- 
mum rate for overtime; classify employees; 
exempt from the Act or an order made under 
it any group, class or description of employees; 
prescribe the period, whether daily, weekly, 
monthly or any other period, for which wages 
must be paid, and fix the day and prescribe 
the manner of payment. 

The Board may, in writing, authorize the 
payment of less than the minimum wage to 


handicapped or part-time employees, and may 
limit the number of such employees to whom 
the lower wage may be paid by any employer. 

Where the Board considers, after investiga- 
tion, that an employer is charging an employee 
to whom a minimum wage fixed by the Board 
applies an excessive price for board and lodg- 
ing, it may by order fix the maximum price 
to be charged. 

After the holding of an inquiry, the Board 
may also, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other Act, make an order prohibiting the 
carrying on of any partnership, association, 
agreement or scheme, which in its opinion has 
or is intended to have the effect of defeating 
the purpose of the Act with respect to the 
payment of a minimum wage. Such order must 
be published in the Royal Gazette and will 
thereupon be binding on all persons concerned. 
For contravention of such an order, penalties 
similar to those for violation of minimum- 
wage orders are provided. For purposes of an 
inquiry the Board may have the powers of a 
commissioner under the Public Inquiries Act. 


Every order of the Board fixing a minimum 
wage must apply throughout the Province 
unless restricted to some designated area and 
is to take effect on the day of publication in 
the Royal Gazette or on some later day stated 
in the order. On the petition of any employers 
or employees or upon its own motion, the 
Board may review, suspend, vary or rescind 
any order. 

Copies of every order fixing minimum wages 
must be made available to any employer who 
requests them, and every employer affected 
by any such order must keep a copy posted in 
a conspicuous place in his establishment. 
Every employer must keep records of wages, 
hours, names, ages and addresses of all his 
employees, and must produce such records on 
demand of the ‘Minister or, of any person 
authorized in writing by him, or by any inspec- 
tor appointed under the Act. Inspectors 
appointed by the Governor in Council to 
enforce the Act are empowered to enter any 
premises and to question any employee apart 
from his employer as to the execution of any 
order made under the Act. 
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Inspectors may also examine, take extracts 
from, or make copies of any entry in, all books, 
pay-rolls and other records of any employer. 
They may require any employer to make, on 
oath or verified by his statutory declaration, 
full and correct statements, or any employee 
to disclose any information either verbal or 
in writing, verified on oath or otherwise as may 
be directed, and to furnish all records, docu- 
ments, statements, books or papers, relating 
to wages, hours of labour or conditions of 
employment. ; 

If an employee has been paid less than the 
minimum wage, he is entitled to recover from 
his employer, in a civil action, the difference 
between the amount paid and the minimum 
wage, with costs of action, but if the employee’s 
services have terminated, the action must. be 
brought within six months of the termination 
of employment. An action to recover wages 
may apply only to the wages of an employee 
during six months preceding the termination 
of services or preceding the bringing of the 
action, whichever first occurs. Moreover, where 
an employer is convicted of paying less than 
the minimum rate or of charging more than 
the maximum price fixed for board and lodging, 
he may be ordered to pay to each employee 
the difference between the actual wages paid 
and the minimum rate fixed by the Board. 

For contravention of minimum-wage orders, 
an employer is liable to a fine not exceeding 
$500 for each employee affected or to imprison- 
ment for not more than 250 days, and for a 
second or subsequent offence, not more than 
$1,000 or 500 days. Only persons authorized 
in writing by the Minister may begin or carry 
on a prosecution for offences under the Act. 

Every employer and every employee who 
neglects or fails to perform any duty imposed 
on him, who refuses or neglects to permit any 
inspection or examination, or to disclose or 
produce any information or thing which the Act 
requires, is liable to similar penalties. 

Where an employee by collusion with his 
employer or otherwise works for less than 
the minimum wage, or, directly or indirectly, 
returns to his employer part of his wages, in 
effect. lowering his wages to an amount below 
the minimum to which he is entitled, both 
employer and employee are liable to a fine of 
$100 or imprisonment for 50 days in addition 
to all other penalties to which they may be 
liable under the Act. 

Discrimination by an employer against an 
employee because he has made a complaint 
or has made or is about to make any disclosure 
required by the Act is prohibited and is punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment for not more than 250 days. The 
name and identity of a complainant must be 
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withheld when requested except when disclo- 
sure is necessary for purposes of prosecution 
or in the public interest. 

A section of the Act provides for the estab- 
lishment, after proper inquiry, of “fair wages” 
for work performed in the execution of any 
contract or sub-contract where the original 
contract contains a provision requiring the pay- 
ment of a fair wage to employees engaged in 
carrying out the contract or any part of it. 
The Board of Industrial Relations is em- 
powered to fix such rates for any trades or 
occupations in any part of the Province either 
for a specified period or until the making of 
a further order. If another rate is agreed to 
in the contract of service, the “fair wage” 
provision appears not to apply. The word 
“employee” is restricted by the Act to a male 
worker. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments were made in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which now states that 
service in employment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board “shall be deemed to be 
and to have been” public service. 

The minimum weekly compensation to 
which an injured workman is entitled for 
temporary total or permanent total disability 
is increased from $10 to $12.50, or his average 
earnings if less than $12.50. The maximum 
amount of average earnings on which com- 
pensation is determined is increased from 
$1,500 to $2,000 per annum. 

In the list of occupational diseases within 
the scope of the Act, to silicosis arising in 
“mining” is added silicosis arising in quarry- 
ing, cutting, crushing, grinding or polishing 
stone, or grinding or polishing metal. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act, 1937, was amended 
to define Inspector as any person appointed 
by the Governor in Council to enforce the 
Act. Previously, Inspectors were to be 
appointed under the Factories Act. Other 
amendments reduce the probationary period 
of apprenticeship from four to three months 
and make slight changes in the form of 
contract of apprenticeship. 


Coal Mines 


Amendments in the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act include new provisions concerning 
the inspection of machinery, the storage and 
use of explosives, and the placing of fans. 

A candidate for underground manager must, 
by regulation of the Board, hold a certificate 
of competency as an overman or as a Mine 
Surveyor. 
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A person holding at least a third-class 
stationary engineer’s certificate must examine 
at least once daily the external parts of the 
machinery including head gear, ropes, chains, 
cages and other mechanical apparatus in actual 
use and record a true report signed by himself 
in a book kept for the purpose at the mine. 
A competent person, also appointed for the 
purpose, must at least once a week examine 
the shafts by which persons ascend or 
descend and the guides or conductors therein 
and make a similar report. 

A new subsection states that, notwith- 
standing any provision of the Act or of the 
Engine Operators Act, certificates issued to 
engine operators under the latter Act may be 
accepted in lieu of certificates for first, second, 
and third-class stationary engineers. 

As regards fans, main fans must be placed 
on the surface, not in line with any mine 
opening, in fireproof housing or casing which 
must be provided with ample pressure, relief 
doors or other devices easily opened by the 
force of any explosion, so that there may be 
prompt reversal of the air flow. Booster or 
nuxiliary fans may be installed or operated 
only with the written permission of the 
Deputy Inspector. 

Explosives must not be taken, without the 


written permission of the Deputy Ingpector, 


into a working place where inflammable gas 
has been found on three consecutive days in 
sufficient quantity to show in a flame safety 
lamp. Previously, the Act prohibited the use 
of explosives in such working place during 
two months after gas had been found. 
Shots must be fired only by shot-firers duly 
appointed under the Act. No shot may be 
fired unless a careful examination with a 
locked safety lamp is made before and after 
firing. 

The wrapper of any cartridge of explosive 
must not be removed, and all charged holes 
that fail to detonate on ignition must be 
reported to the Deputy Inspector. 

Thorough cleaning and overhauling of 
blasting apparatus by a competent person 
appoimted by the manager is required once 
in every three months. Tamping rods or 
stemmers must be so constructed that no 
metal parts may touch the explosive, and 
cleaners and crack detector tools must be of 
a type approved by the Deputy Inspector. 


Licensing of Workmen 


Under the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, to 
come into ferce by 
Governor in Council may prohibit from 
engaging in any trade to which the Act is 
declared to apply any person who has not 
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a valid certificate of proficiency. These trades 
may be the construction, building and repair 
of automobile engines, radios, refrigerators and 
refrigerating machines; the trade of a plumber, 
steam-fitter, gas-fitter, electrician, or any other 
which the Governor in Council may designate. 

Every person who engages in any trade to 
which the Act applies without holding a 
subsisting certificate at any place in the 
Province where such is required is. liable to 
a fine of five dollars or imprisonment for 
three days for a first offence, and $10 or five 
days for a subsequent offence. 

The Governor in Council may appoint 
boards of examiners; may prescribe the nature 
of examinations, standards of proficiency to 
ibe attained, classes of certificates; and, in 
general, may make regulations regarding the 
issuance of certificates and the taking of 
examinations. 

Where it is not practicable to secure the 
services of a certificated person or for some 
emergency work, a non-certificated person 
may be engaged without violating the Act. 
Inspectors appointed by the Governor in 
Council are empowered to enter any premises 
and question any person with respect to the 
enforcement of the Act. 

The Act does not apply to any person 
required to have a certificate under the Mines 
Act, the Coal Mines Regulation Act or the 
Engine Operators Act, or to any railway under — 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners or to any employee of such 
rallway. ' 

A new Engine Uperators Act replaces the 
former Act of 1944 to which it is generally 
similar except for the provisions concerning 
firemen. (L.G., December, 1944, p. 1548.) 


Timber Scalers 


The Scalers’ Act, which is to come into 
force by Proclamation and which repeals a 
similar Act of 1942, provides for licensing 
persons to measure timber. The Governor 
in Council may appoint a board of three 
examiners and make regulations governing the 
conduct of examinations, the qualifications of 
candidates, the duties of scalers, the system 
of survey or measurement to be adopted, and 
the statistical or other returns required. The 
Board may waive an examination for any 
person who, when the Act comes into force, 
has had at least five years’ experience in 
measuring timber. 

The ‘Minister may issue a licence to any 
person recommended by the Board, but such 
licence may be revoked, at the Minister’s 
discretion, for neglect or failure to comply 
with the Act. 
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No person may act as a scaler unless he 
holds a valid licence, except when a licensed 
scaler is unavailable, in which case the 
Minister may issue a special licence to a 
competent person. Such licence may not 
extend beyond the first day of the following 
July. 


Notice of Closing Down an Industry 


A new “Act respecting the closing of 
industry or industrial enterprises” requires an 
employer of 50 or more employees to give 
at least three months’ notice to the Minister 
of intention to close down, discontinue or 
abandon the whole or any part of an industry, 
and such closing during the period of notice 
is prohibited. The Act is not applicable to 
any war industry, except to the extent that 
such industry was operating before the 
beginning of the war. 

The Governor in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister, has power to 
conduct any inquiry into the proposed closing, 
under the Public Inquiries Act. If the Act 
has not been complied with, the Minister may 
cause the industry to be re-opened at the 
employer’s expense and operated for such time 
not exceeding three months as he may deter- 
mine. Any employer who fails to give the 
required notice is liable to a fine of $100, and 
every day that such industry was closed 
constitutes a separate offence. 


Miscellaneous 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which was 
enacted first in 1983 and thas been continued 
from year to year, is to be in force until May 
1, 1945. The Act is designed to ensure that 
Nova Scotians get first chance for jobs in 
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the Province. It forbids’ any person or 
corporation employing 25 or more persons to 
hire as a workman a person who has not 
been a resident of the Province for at least 
a year, unless the latter produces a certificate 
from the government employment agent or 
clerk of the city, town or municipality stating 
that there are no unemployed residents avail- 
able who are competent and willing to do 
such work. For a violation of the Act a fine 
may be imposed not exceeding $500. 


An amendment in the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act permits an allowance to be paid to the 
mother of one dependent child if the mother 
has residing with her a husband permanently 
physically disabled, or if the welfare of the 
child requires such allowance to be made. 


The Credit Union Societies Act was amended 
slightly. The maximum value of the land 
and buildings which a credit union may hold 
or acquire is raised from $5,000 to $10,000. 
Credit unions are no longer permitted ~ to 
invest funds in shares of other credit unions 
but may, as before, invest in the Nova Scotia 
Credit Union League, and up to 25 per cent 
of its capital in building and loan associations, 
as well as make deposits in chartered banks. 

The Elections Act was amended with respect 
to advance polls. The Act now stipulates that 
the Governor in Council may from time to 
time make an order declaring eligible to vote 
in advance of polling day every railway 
employee, fisherman, seaman, commercial 
traveller and every sailor, soldier, airman, 
nurse or other person on active service in the 
Armed Forces whose name is on the list of 


voters of his polling district and who has 


reason to believe that he will be necessarily 
absent from his place of residence on polling 
day. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature which was in session 
from February 7 to June 1, 1945, enacted new 
statutes providing for apprenticeship, family 
allowances and the establishment of young 
people. Amendments were made in Acts 
dealing with workmen’s compensation and 
labour relations. 


Apprenticeship 


The Quebec Apprenticeship Act differs from 
other provincial apprenticeship Acts in pro- 
viding for the establishment of local appren- 
ticeship centres and the setting up of a 
commission to administer one or more of the 
apprenticeship schemes within each area. 

Upon application by an employers’ associa- 
tion and by a wage-earners’ association or by 


a joint committee under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour, may recognize any municipality which 
he considers advantageously situated in an 
economic region as an apprenticeship centre, 
either generally or for one or more indus- 
tries. The ‘Minister may require a resolution 
to this effect, and may direct any necessary 
inquiries to be made. 

Upon petition of 10 or more persons, an 
apprenticeship commission may be _incor- 
porated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The petition must contain: the 
names, addresses and occupations of the 
petitioners, the proposed name of the corpora- 
tion and the location of its head office, the 
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fact that the apprenticeship centre has been 
recognized, that apprenticeship is urgently 
needed, and a declaration that the petitioners 
are in a position to set up a stable organiza- 
tion. The petitioners must also submit their 
plans for the development of apprenticeship, 
the means of collaboration likely to be 
adopted with the institutions governed by the 
Specialized Schools Act and the Trade-schools 
Act, and the by-laws of the proposed 
corporation. 


The by-laws must deal with: the conditions 
for admission and expulsion of members and 
the number of representatives of each group 
to form part of the corporation; the con- 
stitution and powers of a board of manage- 
ment; the procedure to be followed at meet- 
ings; the duties and powers of its officers and 
staff; the forming of committees and their 
powers; the internal government of the cor- 
poration and its general powers. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
may grant the petition and approve the by- 
laws and the petitioners may thereupon be 
incorporated and the by-laws come into force. 
The Order in Council granting such incor- 
poration must be published immediately in 
the Quebec Official Gazette. Amendments and 
new by-laws may only come into force upon 
approval of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Any person, association, professional syndi- 
cate, and joint committee under the Collective 
Agreement Act may be a member of an 
apprenticeship commission, and such associa- 
tions, syndicates and committees may, by 
resolution, appoint one or more persons to 
represent them on such commissidn. 


The Minister of Labour, the Provincial 
Secretary and the Minister of Health and 
Social Welfare must be de jure members of 
every apprenticeship commission and may be 
represented at meetings by officials of their 
departments. 


A commission may, by resolution, make 
agreements with the Department of Educa- 
tion and any institution governed by the 
Specialized Schools Act or by the Trade- 


schools Act, and with persons, associations,. 


corporations, professional 
committees, employers 
employers for the 


syndicates, joint 
and associations of 
apprenticeship of the 


injured, the wounded and the handicapped;. 


and, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, with persons, associa- 
tions, corporations, governments and govern- 
mental organizations for the adaptation or 
re-adaptation for work of injured persons, 
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members of the Armed Forces and the handi- 
capped. A commission may provide courses 
for apprentices and for adapting or re- 
adapting men for work; may, by by-law, 
determine the conditions of apprenticeship 
and, by resolution, establish special condi- 
tions for any injured or infirm person or’ 
any member of the Armed Forces possessing 
special aptitudes; may prescribe the duration 
and determine the program of studies, the 
subjects of examinations and the certificates 
to be granted. Every commission must 


. provide for moral instruction for apprentices. 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any Act, 
municipal and school corporations, subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, and also assaqciations of 
employers, workmen’s and professional syndi- 
cates and joint committees may, by resolu- 
tion, grant subsidies to apprenticeship com- 
missions. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission and the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission may also grant subsidies for injured 
workmen. 

Annually in April, every commission must 
report to the Minister of Labour on its 
operations for the preceding 12 months. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
authorize the Minister to make agreements 
with the Dominion Government and any 
governmental institution to further the reha- 
bilitation of members of the Armed Forces. 

The Minister of Labour is to have charge 
of the carrying out of the Act, and on his 
recommendation the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may appoint a director of apprentice- 
ship and the necessary staff for carrying out 
the Act, the expenses incurred to be paid out 
of the moneys voted annually for this purpose 
by the Legislature. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Labour Relations Act, 1944, as amended, 
requires every employer to negotiate, in good 
faith, a collective agreement with the repre- 
sentatives of any association comprising an 
absolute majority of his employees. “The 
absolute majority” replaces “sixty per cent” 
previously required under the Act. Several 
employees’ associations may join to make up 
such majority and appoint representatives for 
collective bargaining. 

The Act stipulates that any association of 
at least 20 employees corresponding to at 
least 10 per cent of the group subject to a 
collective agreement may submit a written 
complaint to the employer who is a party to 
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such agreement with respect to a violation of 
the Act or of the agreement. This section is 
amended to add that the employer must 
immediately bring together the representative 
of the association which is a party to such 
agreement and the representative of the asso- 
ciation which submitted the complaint for 
hearing the complaint. 

The Act forbids any person in the name 
of or on behalf of an association to solicit, 
without the consent of the employer, an 
employee during working hours to join an 
association or to call employees together for 
such purpose at their place of employment. 


W orkmen’s Compensation 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act raise the number of members of the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion from three to four, and also increase 
certain benefits payable in case of death or 
disability resulting from accidents happening 
on or after May 1, 1945. 

The compensation to which a workman is 
entitled for temporary total or permanent 
total disability is raised from a _ weekly 
minimum of $12.50 to $15. Where death of 
a workman results from an accident, the 
amount payable for burial expenses is in- 
creased from a maximum of $125 to $175. 


Youth Training 


In order to take advantage of a Dominion 
Government grant for youth training of 
$1,647,700 for the current financial year, an 
Act was passed enabling the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to authorize the Pro- 
vincial Secretary to enter into agreements with 
any person, firm, corporation, institution or 
government for the purpose of providing 
training and opportunities for establishment 
for young people. The Provincial Govern- 
ment is empowered to take all necessary steps 
‘to fulfil any such agreement. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
authorize the Provincial Treasurer to pay out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund an equal 
sum and also to advance a sum not greater 
than this amount pending the payment of the 
Dominion Government subsidy, when such 
advances are to be repaid. The Federal sub- 
‘sidies are to constitute a special fund, under 
the control of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, for the purposes agreed upon. 
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Family Allowances 


The Family Allowance Act authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make any 
appropriate agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the establishment of a system 
of family allowances, the expenses incurred 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 


Miscellaneous 


The Pipe-Mechanics Act, as amended, stipu- 
lates that in a municipality with a population 
of more than 5,000 (formerly 10,000), no 
person may do a plumbing or steam-fitting 
business as a contractor or work as a journey- 
man or apprentice without a valid licence 
granted to him by the board of examiners. 
This provision is to apply even in a muni- 
cipality of 5,000 people or less if the 
work concerns heating systems, refrigerating 
systems, mechanical sprayers used to prevent 
and fight fires, and plumbing systems in public 
buildings or industrial establishments as 
defined in the Pressure Vessels Act. 

Amendments in the Quebec Cooperative 
Syndicates Act provide that an association 
may be deemed to be incorporated from and 
after publication of notice of its incorporation 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, and enable a 
cooperative syndicate to amend its by-laws 
at a special general meeting called for the 
purpose as well as at the annual meeting. 

The Act respecting the municipal organiza- 
tion of mining villages was amended to 
authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to extend the period during which the muni- 
cipal corporation of a mining village is 
administered without a municipal council. 
Extension may be for one or more periods 
not exceeding five years in all. 

An Act was passed to repeal the Act to 
constitute a Health Insurance Commission. 


An Act respecting the Industrial Stability 
and Progress of Quebec provides for a redis- 
tribution of certain forest reserves held by 
timber companies in order to assist develop- 
ment of the timber industries of the Province 
and increase employment in the post-war 
period. 

Sections of the Code of Civil Procedure 
dealing with garnishment of wages were 
amended to provide for the filing of the 
necessary declaration in the magistrate’s 
Court of the district of ‘Montreal instead of 
the Circuit Court. 
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Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


OMPENSATION is now payable under 
the Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act for any industrial disease compensa- 
table under provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. The policy of providing Dominion 
assistance for workmen’s compensation for 
war veterans who are employed in industry 
and receiving pensions for military disability 
is being continued and extended to veterans 
with a higher degree of military disability. 
Family Allowances Regulations have not been 
issued. Payment of the allowance is con- 
ditional on school attendance. 
In Alberta, regulations issued under the 
1945 Coal Mines Regulation Act include some 


amendments. In British Columbia, accident- 
prevention regulations have been revised by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. In ad- 
dition to many changes in the sections gov- 
erning logging, construction, saw-mills, wood- 
working, there are new sections applying to 
foundries, power-presses, laundries and to paint- 
ing. In Manitoba, new regulations fix min- 
imum wages and prices for services in the 
barbering trade. ‘Ontario has consolidated 
the regulations under the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act and made new rules for 
outside fire-escapes. In Saskatchewan print- 
ing has been brought within the Apprentice. 
ship Act. 


Dominion 


Compensation for Industrial Diseases to 
Government Employees 


Industrial diseases, incurred by persons 
within the scope of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, are made com- 
pensatable by an Order in Council (PC. 
5772) of August 25, 1945, gazetted September 
3, which was made under the War Measures 
Act. The Order is retrospective to January 
1, 1940, but, as regards persons employed in 
hospitals and sanitoria in British Columbia 
who incur pulmonary tuberculosis, the Order 
applies only from April 11, 1943, the date 
when that disease was declared compensatable 
under the British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

The Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act provides that compensation must be paid 
to any Dominion Government employee suf- 
fering injury by accident in the course of his 
employment according to the terms of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the prov- 
ince where the accident occurred. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Disabled Veterans 

An Order in Council (P.C. 186/1981) of 
March 24, 1945, gazetted April 28, continues 
for an indefinite period a policy of Dominion 
assistance in providing workmen’s compensa- 
tion for war veterans who are employed in 
industry and who are receiving pensions for 
military disability. As set out in an Order 
in Council (P.C. 102/3275) of May 38, 1944, 
which authorized the continuance of the 
scheme until March 31, 1945, the Dominion 
Government was to reimburse a provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for any com- 
pensation paid to a war veteran who was 
receiving a pension for military disability of 
between 25 and 79 per cent. The policy was 
first adopted on December 29, 1921, and has 
been modified from time to time. 

{ 


Another Order in Council (P.C. 307/4753) 
of July 6, gazetted July 21, amends the Order 
of May, 1944. by removing the upper limit of 
79 per cent. so that the Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may with respect to a veteran 
who receives a military pension of 2070. GL 
more, reimburse any Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board or employer for workmen’s com- 
pensation paid to the veteran or his depen- 
dents. 


Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Regulations issued 
by Order in Council (P.C. 5093). of August 3, 
1945, and gazetted August 25, deal with regis- 
tration and other matters of procedure con- 
cerning the payment of family allowances 
with special provision for the registration of 
Indians, Eskimos and Nomads. An allowance 
is not payable in respect of a child who is 
not attending school or receiving equivalent 
training, or of one who is absent from Canada 
for more than three consecutive months or 
who ceases to reside in Canada or who is no 
longer maintained by his parents. 

The regulations apply to the whole of 
Canada; the Family Allowances (Prince 
Edward Island) Regulations established by 
Order in Council (P.C. 1033) of February 
15, 1945, are revoked. 


Seamen 


The Merchant Seamen War Service Bonus 
Order, 1944, (P.C. 149/2705) of April 18, 1944, 
was amended on August 24, 1945, by an 
Order in Council (P.C. 342/5720) gazetted on 
September 3 1945, to provide for the payment 
of a seaman’s War Service Bonus to his 
legal representative in the event of his death. 
If no such representative has been appointed, 
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the deceased seaman’s Bonus may be dis- 
posed of as the Minister of Transport may 
determine. 


Harbours Board Pension Plan 


The National Harbours Board, which drew 
up a pension plan for the Board’s employees 
in May, 1943, (L.G. June, 1943, pp. 860-1) has 
issued a revised plan approved by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 4944) of July 12, 1945, gazetted 
August 25. By-law 1 of the plan issued in 
May, 1944, is revoked and replaced by a new 
by-law incorporating the changes. Revision 
of the plan was made. necessary by the 1944 
amendment to the Civil Service Superan- 
nuation Act changing certain details in the 
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superannuation scheme for the Civil Service. 
(L.G. 1944, pp. 1176-77). 


Other Orders 


The following Orders in Council are sum- 
marized elsewhere in this issue: P.C. 5560 
authorizing a Re-establishment Training 
Agreement between the Dominion and the 
provinces; P.C. 5637, P.C.5972, and P.C. 5973 
concerning Japanese in Canada; P.C. 5980 
revoking the Order concerning the stabiliza- 
tion of longshore labour (Halifax); P.C. 5981 
revesting in the Department of Labour the 
administration of the Fair Wages and Hours 
Act with respect to western defence projects. 


Provincial 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Regulations made under the Mines Act on 
July 28, 1939, (L.G. 1939, pp. 907-8) were re- 
issued on August 27, 1945, under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 1945, which repealed 
the Mines Act (L.G.. 1945, p. 1201). The 
regulations are much the same as those of 1939 
and deal with ventilation, washhouses, the 
care and use of explosives, electric equipment, 
rules concerning rock-dusting, and rules con- 
cerning qualifications of applicants and the 
conduct of examinations for certificates of com- 
petency. 

As regards explosives, the present regulations 
are more extensive and detailed than they 
were previously. Specific rules are laid down 
concerning magazines, blasting, cables and 
shot-firing. 

A section, first enacted in 1943, empowers a 
District Inspector of Mines to grant a permit 
to a. person who does not hold a miner’s 
certificate, enabling him to be employed at 
the working-face under the supervision of a 
qualified miner, if the granting of the permit 
will ‘not endanger the safety of the mine and 
the miners. The new regulations stipulate 
that a holder of such permit must be at least 
18 years old, be sufficiently familiar with 
English to understand directions and warnings 
in that language, have sufficient underground 
experience in a coal mine, and have a certi- 
ficate of health from a properly qualified 
Alberta medical practitioner. 

A change in the section on certificates of 
competency provides for first-class and second- 
class mine electricians’ certificates in addition 
to mine-surveyors’ certificates and first, second 
and third-class certificates of competency. The 
fees payable for these certificates are set out 
in the regulations. Candidates for the last 
three classes of certificates must hold a Mine 


Rescue Certificate if the Board considers there 
has been a reasonable opportunity of obtaining 
such a certificate. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Accident Prevention Rules 


From November 1, 1945, the accideht-pre- 
vention regulations recently issued, after public 
hearings, by the British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board,, replace those of June hy 
1943, (L.G. 1943, p. 862). 

Revised and consolidated, the regulations 
relate, as before, to all buildings and structures 
in or about which workmen are employed, 
lighting and ventilation, protective clothing 
and equipment, machinery and machine-guard+ 
ing, ladders, stairways, floors, etc., cranes and 
derricks, electrical installations and equip- 
ment, welding, the use of explosives, window- 
cleaning, construction, saws, wood-working ma- 
chinery, saw-mills, shingle-mills, logging, me- 
chanical refrigeration and storage-batteries. 
More detailed and stringent provisions are 
made with respect to all these matters. 
Like the previous regulations, the new rules 
require accident-prevention committees to be 
set up wherever 25 or more workmen are em- 
ployed. Each committee must now have not 
less than four and not more than twelve 
members. 

New sections of the regulations apply to 
punch-presses, foundries, laundries, and paint- 
ing. 

Punch-presses—Presses must be securely 
anchored to a substantial support and placed 
so as to give plenty of space between machines 
for the movement of operators and for clean- 
ing machines and handling the work, including 
material and scrap. The regulations indicate 
acceptable methods of disconnecting power 
from the press and of safeguarding the press 
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hazards at the point of operation. Safety 
devices for foot-operated and hand-operated 
power-presses are required to prevent acci- 
dental or premature tripping. When new dies 
are set, the die-setter is responsible for pro- 
curing and installing an effective guard or safe 
feeding arrangement suitable to the operation 
to be performed. Regular inspection must 
be made of all bolts and screws, of treadle 
arrangements, treadle and clutch springs, and 
all parts of the clutch. The press-operator 
must be instructed in the hazards of the ma- 
chine and of the particular operation and in 
safe methods of work. The foreman is respon- 
sible for seeing that the press and safety de- 
vices are in proper order, that safety devices 
are used and that the operator observes certain 
rules in working, 


Foundries—Adequate ventilation must be 
provided in foundries so that smoke, steam, 
gases and dust are carried off and impurities 
in the air are reduced to safe limits. Where 
tumbler mills are used there must be exhaust 
systems to carry off the dust from the cleaning 
of castings. Daily inspection must be made 
of all cables, shanks, crucibles, crucible-shanks 
and tongs, yokes, skimmers, slag-hoes, chains 
and cable slings, ropes and slings used in 
handling heavy moulds and castings or in 
pouring molten metal. 

The employer must provide safety goggles 
where there is danger to the eyes, and work- 
men engaged in cleaning castings or in blasting 
must wear respirators, hoods or helmets, gaunt- 
lets and aprons. Near molten metal, moulders’ 
shoes or shoes covering the ankles must be 
worn. Certain equipment and its location 
are specified in the regulations. 


Laundries—In laundries, adequate guards 
must be provided for all shafts, pulleys, belts 
and gears. Rooms where flatwork ironers are 
operated must have sufficient means of ventila- 
tion to clear them of excessive heat and steam. 

Floors must be so drained that there is no 
measurable depth of water where workmen 
have to stand. Washers must be equipped to 
prevent the inside barrel turning while the 
outside drum-door is open; every extractor 
must be equipped so that power cannot be 
applied before the cover is closed. Tumblers 
must have a device to prevent the barrel 
moving while the door is open and the barrel 
must be enclosed or guarded to prevent 
contact. 

Feed-rolls of flatwork ironers and the rolls 
of roller-type body ironers must have a bar 
across the front so that if the operator strikes 
the bar, the machine will stop. Pressure-rolls 
must be covered, guarded, or so located that 
a workman cannot reach into them. Auto- 
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matic devices have to be attached to pres- 
sure-type ironers to prevent injury to the 
hand. All steam-pipes, where exposed to 
contact, must be covered up to seven feet 
from the floor. 


Painting—Painters must wear suitable cloth- 
ing; lunches may not be kept with work- 
clothes nor food brought within 25 feet of 
spray-painting. Employers of spray-painters. 
must provide them with respirators and the 
workmen must use them. Protective cream 
must be available to all painters and adequate 
washing facilities must be provided. Painters 
may not work where the paint will contaminate 
the air breathed by other workmen; ventila- 
tion must be adequate when painting is done 
in a confined space. Suitable equipment, such 
as goggles, rubber gloves, or rubber suits, 
must be worn when acid is used in washing 
buildings. No paint may be applied with 
a spray-gun which contains any ingredient 
likely to be injurious to exposed parts of the 
body. ; 

Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


Regulations gazetted July 28, 1945, fix mini- 
mum rates of wages, charges for services and 
closing hours in the barbering trade. 

Subject to the provisions of any municipal 
by-law; no barber-shop may remain open for 
more than 10 hours in any one day, or 114 
hours on Saturdays and any day preceding 
any statutory holiday. All shops must remain 
closed on the following holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 
Nothing must prevent a clear view into 
the interior of the shop after working 
hours or on Sundays or holidays. 

Minimum rates in the greater Winnipeg 
Water District, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, 
Dauphin, Selkirk and Transcona range from 
$20 for a 50-hour week or 60% of his grosg 
receipts, whichever is greater, for a journey- 
man barber to $15 for a 50-hour week, for a 
“barbering improver” for the first six months, 
$17 for the second half-year, and $20 for the 
next six months, and to $3 or 60% of gross 
earnings, whichever is greater, for a part-time 
worker for any day or portion of a day except 
Saturday, and $5 or 60% of earnings for any 
Saturday or public holiday. 

Lower rates are fixed for specified towns 
but in all cases it is stipulated that an increase 
in wages shall not bring about an increase in 
prices. 


Brunswick Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act 


Experience in the Armed Forces in the use 
and operation of power plants is to be taken 


New 
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into account in granting licences for stationary 
engineers and boilermen in New Brunswick 
as a result of an amendment made to the 
regulations (L.G. 1945, p. 196) by the Order 
in Council on August 22, gazetted September 
19, 1945. 


Anyone who proves to the Board of 
Examiners that he was an Operator (steam- 
power plant), Group A, in the Canadian Army 
may be a candidate for a _ second-class 
Stationary Engineer’s licence. An Operator 
(steam-power plant), Group B, an Engine- 
fitter (steam reciprocating), Group B, an 
Operator (light and power plant), Group A, 
and a Stationary Engineer in the R.C.AF. 
may apply for third-class Stationary Engineer 
licences. An Engine-fitter (steam reciprocat- 
ing), Group C, an Operator (light-and-power 
plants), Group B and C, an Operator (steam- 
power plant), Group C, and a Stoker 
(stationary engine) are eligible for Stationary 
Boilerman licences, and a Fireman in the 
R.C.A.F. may try for a Boilerman’s licence. 


Ontario Factory Shop and Office Building Act 


Regulations issued on June 13 and gazetted 
August 11, 1945, consolidate regulations which 
were re-enacted in 1944, and new ones dealing 
with exterior fire-escapes. Those re-enacted 
in 1944 include regulations for the control of 
dust in factories (L.G. 1937, p. 1206), the 
use of benzol and lead (gazetted September 3, 
1932) and the inspection of pressure-vessels 
(L.G. 1939, p. 300). 

The regulations dealing with exterior fire- 
escapes apply to all factories, shops, bake- 
shops, restaurants and office buildings. Plans 
for constructing or altering fire-escapes must 
be submitted to the Chief Inspector for ap- 
proval. Detailed provisions are laid down con- 
cerning access to fire-escapes, their protection 
from fire, landings, stairways, balustrades, 
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materials and stresses, painting and mainte- 
nance, and signs and illumination. Maximum 
working stresses have to conform to the build- 
ing code of the municipality in which the 
fire-escape is erected, or, lacking a municipal 
code, to Part 3 of the National Building Code. 
A fire-escape specifically prohibited by a muni- 
cipal building by-law is not to be considered 
as being permitted by the regulations. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By-law B-l (L.G. 1944, p. 107) of the 
Minimum Wage Commission was amended on 
September 1, 1945, to change the date on which 
the levy on payrolls is payable from the 
fifteenth to the tenth of February of each 
year. The levy, one-tenth of one per cent, is 
payable by all employers whose employees are 
subject to minimum wage orders, and is used 
to defray the costs of administering the Act. 
Employers who, during a levy period, have not 
paid more than $3,000 in wages are exempted 
from the levy, as a result of an amendment 
made in the by-law on January 8, 1945, the 
exemption limit was previously $1,500. 


Prince Edward Island Electrical Inspection Act 


Regulations made under this Act in August, 
1940, (L.G. 1940, pp. 926-7) were revised by 
Order in Council on August 28, 1945, gazetted 
September 1, to make eligible for a journey- 
man’s licence a war veteran who had at least 
two years experience in the electrical trade 
during his war service, if he applies within 
one year after discharge. The minimum 
experience required of others is four years. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


An order designating printing as a trade 
within the Act was made July 13, 1945, gazetted 
and effective August 15. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Magistrate Dismisses Charge that Firm 
Violated Dominion Elections Act 


@)8 August 10, 1945, Magistrate Hall of 

Victoria, B.C., dismissed a charge laid 
by the Crown against the Falconer Marine 
Industries Limited for unlawfully refusing “to 
grant to an elector in its employ at least two 
additional hours for voting, as provided for 
in Section 47 of the Act.” 

The informant working on an 8 am. to 4.30 
p.m. shift and left his work at 2.30 p.m. on 
June 11, 1945, date of the last Dominion 
election. The Company which had informed 
him that he could leave at 4 p.m. that day and 


thus have two hours for voting time before the 
polls closed at 6 p.m., refused to pay him for 
the time between 2.30 and 4 p.m. 


Section 47 (1) of the Dominion Elections 
Act reads: 


Every employer shall, on polling day, allow 
to every elector in his employ at least two 
additional hours other than the noon hour, 
for voting, and no employer shall make any 
deduction from the pay of any such elector 
nor impose upon or exact from him any 
penalty by reason of his absence during such 
hours. ‘ 


The Court based its decision on the prin- 
ciple of law that where a clause in a statute 
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is ambiguous and a penalty is provided for 
its breach, the person against whom the penalty 
is sought obtains the benefit of the doubt. 

It is understood that an appeal is being 
entered. Rex v. Falconer Marine Industries 
Inmited, Victoria Magistrate’s Court, August 
10, 1945. 


Supreme Court Judgment in Favour of Mont- 
real Joint Committee for Printing Industry 
under Collective Agreement Act 


On May 15, 1944, the Supreme Court of 
Canada allowed with costs an appeal by the 
Joint Committee of the Printing Industry for 
the Montreal District from the judgment of 
the Quebec Court of King’s Bench in an action 
brought by the Committee in September 1940 
against the Dominion Blank Book Company 
Limited, (1) for a declaration that the collec- 
tive agreement entered into by the company 
and its employees’ association under the pro- 
visions of the Professional Syndicates Act was 
illegal, (2) for an order to the company that 
it should cease to refuse to permit the joint 
committee’s inspectors to enter the company’s 
premises to inspect its books and (3) for 
damages of $105 for expenses of the plaintiff’s 
inspectors. The Joint Committee had been 
set up under the Collective Agreement Act to 
administer the agreement covering the print- 
ing industry for the Montreal district. 

An interim injunction had been granted 
in February 1940 and an interlocutory injunc- 
tion on November 18. In the Montreal 
Superior Court Mr. Justice C. A. Bertrand 
maintained the action, declared illegal, irregu- 
lar and null that part of the agreement 
between the company and its employees’ asso- 
ciation which conflicted with the Order in 
Council making binding on all employers and 
employees in the printing industry in the 


District of Montreal the terms of the agree- - 


ment made under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment Act. The Court of King’s Bench reversed 
this Judgment, made the injunction permanent 
and awarded damages, the judges, however, not 
agreeing on their reasons for judgment. The 
Joint Committee appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

On February 9, 1938, an Order in Council 
was passed under the Collective Agreement 
Act making the wages and hours terms of a 
zollective agreement binding throughout the 
Montreal district. For some time, the com- 
pany observed in its establishment the condi- 
tions laid down by the Order in Council. It 
also paid the assessments to the Joint Com- 
mittee and furnished the monthly reports 
required. These things were done, however, 
under protest. In July, 1939, the Company 
refused to permit the Committee’s inspectors 
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to enter its plant. The refusal was repeated 
later and the company ceased to furnish 
reports or to forward the amounts levied by 
the joint committee. 


In September, 1939, the Company and the 
Dominion Blank Book Company Employees’ 
Association entered into an agreement which, 
after certain formalities, would ordinarily have 
been binding on the two parties under the 
Professional Syndicates Act. The Company 
claimed that it was bound by this agreement 
and that the agreement generalized in the 
Montreal district under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act was of no effect as regards it or its 
employees. 


Mr. Justice Taschereau, who delivered the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
pointed out that the power conferred on the 
contracting parties by the Profesisona]l Syndi- 
cates Act is to enter into an agreement which 
is not prohibited by law. In his opinion, the 
parties, in stipulating the conditions as to 
wages and hours contained in the agreement 
under the Professional Syndicates Act, violated 
the Order in Council under the Collective 
Agreement Act and, therefore, the agreement 
was null and void. The Decree or Order in 
Council under the latter Act, he stated— 


apples to everyone engaged in a similar 
trade and specifically forbids to stipulate a 
wage below that fixed by the decree. Any 
stipulation to that effect is null and void . . 

It would be to my mind most extraordinary 
that the dispositions of the Collective Labour 
Agreement Act could be eluded under the 
pretext raised in the present case. If so, the 
law would be defeated, and this far-reaching 
social legislation would indeed be a dead 
letter in the statutes. If an employer, 
obviously bound by the decree, may withdraw 
and by a unilateral act cease to be affected 
by its'dispositions, all the other parties would 
clearly have the same rights, thus rendering 
the act inoperative . . By enacting this 
law, the legislature intended that . . . the 
employers, respecting the agreement and pay- 
ing fair wages, be not put in a constant 
state of financial instability, by being subject 
to the disloyal competition of other dissent- 
ing employers, who refuse to be parties to the 
agreement, or who withdraw after having been 
bound by it. 


The Court emphasized that this did not 


mean that the provisions of the Professional 


Syndicates Act were in any way repealed. The 
laws exist side by side and professional syndi- 
cates may enter into agreements with their 
employers under the condition, however, that 
their terms do not conflict with the existing 
law: 

The private agreements made under the 
Professional Syndicates Act between em- 
ployers and employees must necessarily yield 
to the imperative provisions of the Collective 


Labour Agreement Act in the territory 
covered by the decree. 
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As regards the company’s contention that 
its employees are not in the printing trade 
but are mere operators requiring little train- 
ing, Mr. Justice Taschereau approved Mr. 
Justice Barclay’s views as expressed in the 
Court of King’s Bench: 

It is not the manner in which the printing 
is done nor the qualification of the operator 
which is contemplated at all, it is the indus- 
try as such which is contemplated (by the 
decree) . the decree refers to “all persons 
engaged in the production of printing” ; 
The only question of importance is whether in 
fact the appellant company is “engaged in 
the production of printing” and the answer 
to that question is clearly in the affirmative. 


Following the Supreme Court’s decision, the 
company applied for a stay of execution of 
the order of the Court pending an appeal 
which it hoped to make to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The applica- 
tion was refused with costs by the lower courts, 
on June 22, 1944, and by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the judgment of the Court 
had been certified by the Registrar to the 
Court of original jurisdiction on May 30, 1944, 
and that having been done, all subsequent 
proceedings with regard to execution are to be 
taken as if the judgment had been given in 
the Court below. The Supreme Court was, 
therefore, without jurisdiction to grant the 
application. Special leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council was refused on January 30, 
1945. Le Comité Paritaire de UVIndustrie de 
VImprimerie de Montréal v. Dominion Blank 
Book Co, Ltd., (1944) S.C.R...213, 266. 


Quebec Appeal Court Confirms Judgment Dis- 
missing Complaint against Company 
Official for Making False Report 


Mr. Justice Surveyer in the Court of King’s 
Bench (Criminal Jurisdiction) on December 
21, 1944, confirmed the decision of the district 
magistrate who had dismissed a complaint 
against an official of a newspaper company 
for having submitted knowingly a false report. 
The information was laid by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Printing Industry. 


The rules of the Joint Committee require 
all employers to submit a monthly return 
showing wages, hours and working conditions 
in their establishments during the preceding 
month, 


The accused, secretary-treasurer and manager 
of “le Sorelois Ltée” an employer within the 
jurisdiction of the printing trades decree for 
Montreal and district, was charged with having 
sent to the committee on or about May 22, 
1942, a false report of working conditions for 
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April, 1942. He prepared and signed the 
report, knowing that it was false. His 
signature was set beside the words “authorized 
signature”. The complaint was made under 
the section of the Collective Agreement Act 
which makes it an offence to submit a false 
or inaccurate report. 

The Court pointed out that all the offences 
listed in the Act are not committed by the 
same persons. In most cases, however, the 
offence can be committed by anyone. As the 
English translation has it, “whosoever know- 
ingly forwards any false or inexact informa- 
bLOne . such person shall be sentenced to 
imprisonment.” The Court declared that 
there were two words which must be defined 
“quiconque” (whosoever) and “transmettre”. 
The first offered no difficulty, being taken to 
include any person, anywhere. The Judge 
cited a case in the English Court of Appeal 
which declared that “the word transmit” (a 
return) meant “send” and was equivalent to 
“post”. In this case, however, the messenger 
who took the report to the committee or who 
posted it could not be held responsible. 

According to Tremeear’s Criminal Code, 
“A person may be liable as a principal . . . as 
having actually committed the offence, if he 
acts, not personally, but through an innocent 
agent”. The Judge agreed with the magis- 
trate who had accepted the claim of the 
accused that the forwarding was done not by 
himself, but by the company. As the signa- 
ture of the official was preceded by the words 
“authorized signature’, he was acting on 
behalf of the company. Either he did not 
need special authority to sign the report, or 
the company had given him authority to sign 
it. The Judge cited legal precedents to show 
that a person in a subordinate capacity acting 
under direction of his superior cannot be held 
responsible for an infraction of the law. 

In the Court’s opinion, the accused was 
personally guilty. But it was not for having 
prepared nor even for having signed a false 
report that the law imposes a penalty. It is 
for having forwarded or sent it. It had not 
been established that the accused had himself 
assumed the responsibility of having sent the 
report to the committee. The offence punish- 
able by law was committed by the employer, 
in this case the directors or officers of the 
company whose obligation it was to submit 
the report. The appeal was therefore dis- 
missed, without costs—Comité Paritaire de 
V’Industrie de ’Imprimerie de Montreal et du 
District v. Cartier, Les Rapports Judiciaires 
de Quebec (1945) C.B.R., 45. 
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Vontreal Firm Wins Appeal in Case of Work- 
man Discharged for Union Activity 


On May 31, 1945, the Quebec Court of 
Appeal by a four to one decision maintained 
an appeal by the Canadian Marconi Company 
from a judgment of the Superior Court given 
on December 12, 1944. Mr. Justice Boyer in 
the Superior Court had refused the company 
a writ of prohibition staying the execution of 
a judgment against it in the Montreal Court 
of Sessions (L.G., 1944, pp. 406-407). 

The case arose originally when the company 
was charged with failure to comply with an 
order made by the Dominion Minister of 
Labour under the authority of an Order in 
Council (P.C. 4020) of June 6, 1941, as 
amended, which was issued under powers 
conferred by the War Measures Act. The 
Minister had directed the reinstatement of 
an employee who had been dismissed for 
trade union activity. Upon being found guilty 
as charged on February 17, 1944, the company 
sought a writ of prohibition in the Superior 
Court on the ground that the Order in Council 
was ulira vires of the Dominion since, it was 
claimed, the Order dealt with matters in 
relation to Property and Civil Rights, a 
subject concerning which only the legisla- 
tures of the provinces have the power to 
enact laws. The writ was refused, the Court 
holding that the Order in Council was valid 
since the operations of the Canadian Marconi 
Company were essential to the war effort. Mr. 
Justice Boyer, stated, however, that his deci- 
sion would have been different if a war 
industry had not been concerned. 


On March 21, 1945, the company appealed 
this judgment. The reasons for appeal were 
that if. the Order was invalid for one company, 
it. must be invalid for all companies; that 
the Ministerial order and the penalty imposed 
by the Court were applicable only in a case 
where a strike or lockout had occurred con- 
trary to the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act as extended to war 
industries or where a stoppage of work seemed 
imminent to the Minister of Labour; that the 
penalty was provided by an amendment (P.C. 
4175) of May 20, 1943, made to the Order in 
Council after the Minister’s order had been 
issued; and that the company was deprived 
by the Order in Council of trial by due 
process of law. 

The Quebec Court of Appeal held that the 
Court of Sessions had no jurisdiction to hear 
the case against the company since the 
Minister’s order was based on an Order in 
Council which, until May 20, 1943, one month 
after his order had been issued, did not 
provide for the application of sanctions. 
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Because the amendment was not retrospective, 
the company had a right to refuse to comply 
with the order, the Court held, without in- 
curring a penalty. As no new order had 
been issued by the Minister after the amend- 
ment, the company could not be charged 
with a new refusal to comply. Because of 
the absence of sanctions, the penalty was 
declared invalid. The company’s appeal was 
maintained with costs, the conviction was set 
aside, and the company given the right to a 
Montreal 
Court of Sessions. 

The case is being appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada—Canadian Marconi Co. Lid. 
v. Cour des sessions de la Paix et autres. Les 
Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec (1945) 
C.B.R.v. 


Quebec Court Dismisses Appeal and Counter- 
Appeal in Case Involving Wartime 
Labour Relations Board 


On May 15, 1945, the Quebec Court of 
Appeal unanimously dismissed an appeal 
from a judgment of the Quebec Superior 
Court which had refused an application for 
an injunction to restrain the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board of Canada from proceeding 
to determine by a ballot among the employees 
of La Traverse de Levis, Ltée. which labour 
organization the employees wished to repre- 
sent them in negotiating a collective agree- 
ment with the company (L.G., 1945, p. 921). 
The Court also dismissed a counter-appeal 
by the Board from the Superior Court’s 
decision that the case was within the juris- 
diction of the Superior Court. 

The six appellants were employed by the 
Levis Ferry Co. as office-workers, captains or 
second captains. The Board had directed that 
“the captain, the second captain and the 
management staff” should not participate in 
the voting. The six men thereupon applied 
successfully for an interim injunction pro- 
hibiting the Board from proceeding. On 
September 27, 1944, an interlocutory order to 
the same effect was made. 

The Court found, contrary to the appellants’ 
contention, that the Board’s Order for a vote 
was valid and that the persons excluded from 
the ballot were properly excluded. Both the 
appeal and counter-appeal were dismissed with 
costs. The appellants are appealing the case 
to the Supreme Court of Canada—Demers 
et al. v. Wartime Labour Relations Board 
et al, Quebec Court of Appeal, May 15, 1945. 


Montreal Longshoremen Win Appeal in 
Union Dispute 


Three longshoremen who were expelled in 
1939 from the International Association of 
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Longshoremen, Local 875, for belonging also 
to a rival union had their appeal from a 
Superior Court judgment maintained in the 
Quebec Court of Appeal by a four to one 
decision on May 381, 1945. 


The case arose following a dispute in the 
Local of the International. The resolution 
expelling the three men gave as the ground 
the fact that they belonged to a rival union, 
the National Independent Union of Long- 
shoremen, contrary to the constitution of the 
international union. 

The men brought a joint action for damages 
against the Local, claiming that they had been 
illegally expelled and that they had been 
unable to obtain work during the 1939 naviga- 
tion season as a result of their expulsion. 
After their action had been rejected: in the 
Montreal Superior Court on a point of: pro- 
cedure and the Court of Appeal had ordered 
on April 14, 1942 that the case be heard in 
the Superior Court, their action was dismissed 
by that Court on December 20, 1943. The 
men thereupon entered an appeal against this 
judgment. 

The dispute leading to the expulsion of the 
men had its origin in the involved history 
of Local 375 of the international union. The 
Local was originally formed by the members 
of the National Independent Union and later 
the other International Local in the Mont- 
real area merged with it. Mr. Justice Barclay 
held that the by-law of the Local which was 
used as authority for the resolution of 
expulsion 

merely prohibits any person joining any rival 

association after the coming into force of the 

by-law. ... The fact is that a large number 
of members of Local 375 were members of 
the Union Nationale Independante when 

Local 375 was formed ... largely by the 

members of the Union Nationale Indepen- 

dante, and the officers of the one became the 
officers of the other at the same time... It 

was only when certain members of Local 375 

had a disagreement with other members of 

Local 375 who also belonged to the Union 

(Nationale Independante) that this by-law 

was put to any use against members who had 

previously been members of the Union. 


Since the resolution of expulsion went 
beyond the power conferred by the by-law it 
was illegal, according to Mr. Justice Barclay, 
and— 

while Courts will not act as Courts of Appeal 
from the decisions of committees of associa- 
tions or clubs, they will interfere if the rules 
of the association have not been observed, or 
if anything has been done contrary to natural 
justice, or the decision complained of has not 
been arrived at bona fide. : 


Chief Justice Letourneau, in the only 
dissenting opinion, favoured rejecting the 
appeal on the ground that the appellants 
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were in fact members of a rival union, that 
the resolution of expulsion was within the 
powers of Local 375, and that the appellants 
had not utilized their right to appeal to the 
Executive Council of the International Asso- 
ciation of Longshoremen. In connection with 
the latter he cited the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Bouffard in Trahan v. Fraternite des employes 
de Tramways (1) (1930) 68 CS. 71 that 
“When the rules of a private association in- 
clude a means of appeal from the decisions 
of the executive, a member who claims to 
have been unjustly treated cannot have 
recourse to the courts before he has availed 
himself of the remedies provided for him by 
the rules of the association.” 

Damages awarded were $300, $400 and $500, 
the awards varying according to the amounts 
the workmen lost due to their unemployment 
in 1939. 

A petition to be allowed to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada is pending before 
the Court of Appeal—Dussault and Others v. 
Association Internationale des Debardeurs, 
local 375. Les Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec 
(1945) C.B.R. 353. 


Joint Submission to Quebec Court for Inter- 
pretation of Collective Agreement Fails 


In a case under the Collective Agreement 
Act which was jointly submitted to the 
Montreal Superior Court, Mr. Justice Denis 
decided on’ June 9, 1944, that the parties 
should be put out of Court without costs. 
The point of law involved could not be deter- 
mined by the Court under the circumstances. 


The defendant employed seven girls in its 
bindery department at the rate of 30 cents per 
hour, or $13.20 for a 44-hour week, the 
working hours fixed by the decree relating 
to the printing trades (Order in Council 
987) of April 26, 1941. The plaintiff, the 
Joint Committee of the Printing Industry 
for the Montreal district, claimed that these 
employees, by virtue of Art. XII (c) of this 
decree as amended in November, 1941, should 
be paid at least as much for a 44-hour week 
as they had received for a 45-hour week under 
the previous decree, that is $13.50 for 44 
hours’ work or $0.309 cents per hour. The 
defendant argued that if this section of the 
decree were interpreted in accordance with 
the plaintiff's contention, it would be ultra 
vires of the Collective Agreement Act. Both 
parties agreed to appeal to the Court for a 
judgment on the matter, costs to be paid by 
the party found to be in error. 

The decree as amended stipulates that where 
before April 26, 1941, an employee’s hourly 
rate for a 45-hour week exceeded the hourly 
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rate fixed for the job by the decree, the 
employee’s rate should be increased so as to 
ensure that the employee would receive at 
least as much for a 44-hour week as for a 
45-hour week. 


The defendant claimed at the hearing, that 
the Circuit Court, and not the Superior Court, 
had jurisdiction. Mr. Justice Denis held that 
this contention could not be entertained since, 
by submitting their Joint Factum to the 
Superior Court, both parties had agreed to 
submit the case to that Court and had 
acquiesced in its jurisdiction. 


The Court held, however, that as the Joint 
Factum did not contain the separate conclu- 
sions of each party as required by Article 509 
of the Code of Civil Procedure but merely 
asked the Court to determine a point of law, 
which Art. 509 and following articles forbid, 
the Court could not entertain the proceedings. 
In a case jointly submitted, Art. 509 and the 
following articles require that the plaintiff 
must ask for an adjudication in its favour in 
order that any judgment rendered may be 
susceptible of execution. For these reasons, 
the Court, without adjudicating upon the 
issues submitted in the Joint Factum and 
reserving to the parties all their rights result- 
ing from the facts submitted, put the parties 
out of Court, without costs—Comité Paritatre 
de V'Industrie de Imprimerie de Montreal et 
district v. Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, Les 
Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec (1945) Cour 
Superieure 81. 


Quebec Court Holds One-Third of Wages 
Irrespective of Deductions Attachable 
for Debt 


Mr. Justice Décary in Montreal Superior 
Court on July 21, 1944, dismissed a motion 
of a debtor for the revoking of an order 
attaching his wages. 

The defendant earns a weekly salary of 
$87.60. Article 697 (A) of the Quebec Code 
of Civil Procedure stipulates that no creditor 
may seize the wages of a debtor who deposits 
with the clerk of the Cireurt Court the seiz- 
able portion of his wages within three days 
after he receives them and who continues to 
do so until the debt is paid. The defendant 
had deposited $17 each week, being one-third 
of $45.97, his net wages after deductions had 
been made by the employer. The deductions 
were for income tax, unemployment insurance, 
donations to charity, war-savings stamps, 
victory bonds, and other insurance. Apart 
from the deductions for income tax and unem- 
ployment insurance, the sums taken from his 
wages were taken with his consent. 
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The defendant claimed that the seizable 
portion of his wages should be based on the 
net wages received by him, not on the amount 
before deductions were made. 

The Court held that his claim was ill- 
founded, that the deductions made by his 
employer were for the defendant’s benefit 
and that the full wages of $87.60 constituted 
the proper basis for calculating the seizable 
portion—United Auto Parts (East) Lid., v. 
Ratelle, Les Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec 
(1945), Cour Supérieure, 91. 


Quebec Court Dismisses Workman’s Appeal 
in Accident Case 


The Quebec Court of Appeal on January 9, 
1945, rejected with costs the appeal of an 
injured workman from a judgment delivered 
by Mr. Justice Savard in the Quebec Superior 
Court on November 25, 1943. 

The case arose when the appellant, one 
Letourneau, a traffic officer for the Quebec 
Attorney-General, was seriously injured while 
driving a motorcycle. The Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission fixed his permanent 
disability, the loss of the use of his left knee, 
at 35 per cent, awarding him a monthly com- 
pensation of $23.23, in addition to paying most 
of his medical expenses and two-thirds of his 
salary during a period of total disability. 

Letourneau then entered an action for $5,810 
against the driver of the automobile which 
had struck him and the driver’s employer, 
basing his action on the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Section 8 of the Act 
preserves an injured workman’s right to claim 
damages at common law from a person other 
than his employer, limiting the amount, how- 
ever, to any sum required to constitute with 
his workmen’s compensation “an indemnifica- 
tion proportionate to the loss actually sus- 
tained.” Mr. Justice Savard found the 
defendants liable but their offer to pay $1,000 
to Letourneau fair and ample. Letourneau 
appealed this judgment. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette of the Court of 
King’s Bench declared that the capital value, 
$7,526, of the compensation awarded for the 
appellant’s disability was reasonable, if not 
generous, when compared with the awards 
usually made by Courts even in cases of 
death or amputation. He held that the $1,000 
offered by the defendants was equal to the 
damages Letourneau could recover under 
common law—Letourneau v. Gagnon et un 
autre. Les Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec 
(1945), C.B.R. 309. 
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Quebec Court Rules Injured Workman Entitled 
Only to Damages Equal to Loss Sustained 
Less Workmen’s Compensation Received 


An injured workman who received com- 
pensation from the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission and instituted an action 
at common law against a third party was 
entitled to receive from this party, if negli- 
gent, only the additional sum required to 
constitute an indemnity equal to the loss he 
sustained. This was the decision of Mr. 
Justice Duranleau on March 9, 1945, in the 
Superior Court at Beauharnois, Quebec. 

The defendant company, the Coulter Copper 
and Brass Ltd., had contracted to build and 
install tanks for Quebec Distillers Inc., at 
Valleyfield, employers of the plaintiff, Balazs. 
By a tacit agreement between the two firms, 
the foreman of the defendant company could 
borrow the services of Balazs whenever he 
needed a carpenter for a short time. While 
Balazs was working under the direction of the 
defendant’s foreman, an explosion occurred, 
the foreman being fatally injured and Balazs 
suffering severe burns. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission awarded Balazs com- 
pensation of a capital value of $2,210.30 for 
permanent partial disability. 

The workman, basing his action against the 
defendant company on Article 2468 of the 
Civil Code, sued for $8,529.92. Article 2468, 
as amended, states that “Civil responsibility 
shall in no way be lessened or altered by the 
effect of insurance contracts”. 

The Court pointed out, however, that the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act gives 
an injured workman who receives compensa- 
tion the right to claim under common law 
from any person, other than his employer, 
only “any additional sum required to con- 
stitute, with the above-mentioned compensa- 
tion, an indemnification proportionate to the 
loss actually sustained.” 

The defendant contended, also, that at the 
time of the accident the foreman concerned 
was for the time being employed by the 
Quebec Distillers, Inc., and not by the 
defendant, his regular employer, and that the 
defendant could not, therefore, be held liable 
for his negligence. On this point, the Court 
found that the foreman, who was held to 
have been negligent, was at all times acting 
under the instructions of the defendant com- 
pany in installing the tanks. 

As regards the damages to be awarded, the 
Court, calculating the amount at $4,300 and 
deducting the compensation already received 
by the plaintiff, ordered the defendant com- 
pany to pay Balazs $2,089.70—Balazs v. 
Coulter Copper and Brass, Limited.— Les 
Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec (1945), CS. 
168. 
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Quebec Workman Wins Action for Damages 
for Wrongful Dismissal 


In a case where an employer discharged a 
workman alleging that he had a criminal 
record, Mr. Justice Mackinnon in the Mont- 
real Superior Court on November 17, 1944, 
finding that he did not in fact have such a 
record, awarded four weeks’ wages, $205.40, 
and $75 for damages to plaintiff’s reputation 
and for humiliation. In dismissing the man, 
the company had relied on Article 203 (1) of 
the National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations (P.C. 246 of January 19, 1943) enact- 
ing that where an employer “is of opinion 
that an employee is guilty of serious mis- 
conduct”, he may suspend him from duty. 

After a robbery of the company’s payroll 
early in 1943, the police checked a list of 
the employees with their records. On finding 
a record concerning the plaintiff, the police 
advised the plant manager that the employee 
had a “criminal” record. 

Plaintiff was immediately discharged and a 
National Selective Service form filled out con- 
taining the statement that he was suspended 
because of his criminal record. According to 
plaintiff, he could not obtain work for some 
time because of this statement and when he 
found work, it was at a much lower rate of 
pay. He thereupon brought an action for 
damages against the company. 

As the only record against the plaintiff was 
that he had served eight days in jail seven 
years previously because he had been unable 
to pay an $8 fine for having driven a truck 
without a licence, the Court found the plant 
manager “clearly at fault in not ascertaining 
what his record was when he suspended him, 
and in inserting on his certificate of discharge 
the serious charge that he had a criminal 
record”. The statement that plaintiff had a 
criminal record “is undoubtedly defamatory 
and libelous”, the Court held. 

Pointing out that a National Selective 
Service Officer in Montreal had admitted that 
the policy of the department was to be more 
careful where they sent an employee for work 
if he had been suspended for having a 


- eriminal record, the Court declared this meant 


that in effect there had been publication of 
the “defamatory and libelous statement.”— 
Caya v. Dominion Structural Steel Ltd. Les 
Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec (1945), CS. 
175. 


English Court Dismisses Company’s Appeal in 
Case of Alleged Breaches of Contract 
of Employment 


The Divisional Court on June 19, 1945, 
dismissed an appeal by Dorman, Long and 
Company Limited from a decision of the 
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Durham County Court dismissing claims 
against 226 workmen for alleged breaches of 
their contracts of employment at one of the 
company’s collieries. The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette of August, 1945, reports the judgment. 

The workmen on entering the company’s 
employment had signed a memorandum agree- 
ing to 14 days’ notice on either side. In 
January, 1943, an agreement was made to 
reorganize the working time and have. the 
men work two shifts instead of one on Satur- 
days in order to increase output. Nothing 
was then said about termination of the exist- 
ing contracts of employment and no time was 
fixed for the duration of the agreement to 
work the new schedule. 

Towards the end of June, 1944, the men 
decided that they no longer wished to work 
two shifts on Saturdays. When the colliery 
manager refused to agree to the change, the 
men gave the company eight days’ notice to 
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terminate the agreement. They did not work 
the second shift on the first Saturday after 
the notice expired. 

The Divisional Court, dismissing the com- 
pany’s appeal, held that the agreement of 
January, 1943, was for a temporary arrange- 
ment only, and that, contrary to the com- 
pany’s contention, it did not become part of 
the workmen’s contracts of employment. Since 
the agreement was only temporary, it could 
be terminated by reasonable notice and eight 
days’ notice was reasonable. The original 
contract of service was never varied, the Court 
declared. The condition that the men could 
terminate their service only by giving 14 days’ 
notice was still present, but in this case the 
men had not given any notice terminating 
their contracts, but merely a notice to term- 
inate a temporary arrangement of working 
time——Dorman, Long and Company Limited 
v. Carroll and others. — Divisional Court, 
June 19, 1945. - 





Trainings Within Industry For Supervisors In Great Britain 


[? was reported in a recent issue of the 

Minstry of Labour Gazette that the 
British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service had introduced to British industry a 
new form of training called “Training Within 
Industry for Supervisors”, which, it is claimed, 
is similar to a plan that has had consider- 
able success in the United States. 

It was described as follows: 

“The scheme aims at providing sound basic 
training for Supervisory Grades (from senior 
executives to the newly appointed charge- 
hand) in the skills of instructing, of handling 
workers and of improving methods. Each 
skill is covered by a special program and 
each involves attendance of ten Supervisors 
at five two-hour sessions, run on Group Con- 
ference lines and held on consecutive days 
during working hours. 

“The first two-hour session of each program 
is devoted to the acceptance of the principles 
of how to instruct, how to handle a human 
problem or how to discover and develop an 
Improvement in method, according to the 
Program being followed. This is done by 
means of demonstration or case treatment by 
the Trainer. The remaining sessions are devoted 
to actual practice by each individual Super- 
visor on one of his own jobs or problems, 
whether from workshop or office. The Ministry 
may provide the services of a Trainer, but 
large firms are urged to send one of their 
own staff for a week’s course of 40 hours 
to be trained as a Trainer, and subsequently 
carry on the training of Supervisors within 
the firm or organization. 

“Tt is not claimed that there is anything 
new in the principles which are embodied in 


these programs, but it can be claimed that 
the new method of approach by group dis- 
cussion and actual practical demonstration by 
members of the Group themselves forms a 
new development in industrial] training. This 
practical approach has a popular appeal among 
Supervisors and the guided discussions which 
take place are found to be much appreciated. 
It can also be claimed that this form of 
training has a direct bearing upon each Super- 
Vvisor’s individual problems, and for that 
reason the Supervisors themselves feel that 
tangible results can be achieved. 


“The importance of sound basic training 
in the skills of supervision in all branches 
of industry will be recognized as fundamental 
in securing a rapid and smooth turnover from 
war-time to peace-time production. 


“Development of the scheme has been 
confined firstly to the skill of instructing, 
called “Job Instruction”, and secondly to the 
skill of handling workers, known as “Job 
Relations”. It is hoped to develop the skill 
of improving a method, known as “Job 
Methods”, at an early date. 

“The reactions of industry have been most 
favourable. Supervisors who have attended 
Groups have readily acknowledged the ad- 
vantages gained. Many firms’ representatives 
have been trained to conduct groups in Job 
Instruction and in Job Relations. About 500 
Supervisors attend groups each week and 
this figure is likely to rise. The scheme has 
already been introduced into a number of 
industries, including ship-building, iron and 
steel, engineering, textiles, aircraft, chemicals, 
rubber and food production.” 


Canadian Vocational Training 


ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training: 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; ; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Navy, Army and R.C.A.F.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training by 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs; 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of unl- 
versity students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The adminis- 
tration is decentralized with a Regional Direc- 
tor in each province. Training is given in 
technical schools, special training centres and 
in industrial plants. The provinces and muni- 
cipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Programme, free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with the 
Dominion in the cost of machinery and equip- 
ment purchases. All other costs are paid by 
the Dominion with funds from the War 
Appropriation. 

From its inception up to August 31, 1945, 
the gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
Training has been as follows: 


Patio (Or. LOOMS Vga cust <> + 35% 279,231 
PA RE PAC CUMETE oo. os ou a's obs o.6 s0s 49,207 
NAVY LP AveSee ities oi. opebcs seins ove 9,055 
RIOAN 4Pradésmef........4 0.65. 65,212 
Rehabilitation (Discharged persons 
» iromitne Morcesde .....-) ae... > 4,498 
PRE SICLGEL idrokanteassh nck bane ncoremied son ncumees 7,649 
POCA. hes Bee eR ed ar 424,852 


Training of tradesmen for the Navy, Army 
and Air Force has now entirely ceased; the 
same is true of training for industry, except 
for one or two plant schools still being con- 
ducted in essential civilian industries. The 
training of foremen and supervisors is con- 
tinuing as usual. With the end of the summer, 
there concluded three special condensed courses 
for Social Welfare Aides. These were con- 
ducted at the Schools of Social Work in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Winnipeg, and were designed 
to train Social Welfare Aides who could be 
employed by various welfare agencies on work 
being carried out by them on behalf of the 
Department of National Defence. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The number of discharged personnel enrolled 
for training showed an increase during the 
month, with the major increase being in the 
pre-matriculation classes, where the enrolment 
has become heavy especially in Ontario. 

In order to take care of anticipated increases 
in vocational enrolment during the fall and 
winter, buildings for additional centres have 
been acquired at North Sydney and Windsor 
in Nova Scotia; Saint John in New Brunswick; 
and in Montreal, Kingston, London, Windsor, 
North Bay and Winnipeg. An _ increased 
amount of major tools and equipment is now 
being made available from War Assets Cor- 
poration, but it will probably be late in the 
fall before all the new centres are properly 
equipped and operated. 


In order to provide adequate training oppor- 
tunities for women and to co-operate closely 
with women’s organizations and the women’s 
section of the National Employment Service, 
women supervisors and women field repre- 
sentatives have been taken on in the different 
provinces, with personnel all drawn from the 
ranks of discharged women. 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1945 TO AUGUST 31, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 






























NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- Wir- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
— From From From 
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TABLE 2.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1945 TO AUGUST 31, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 
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TABLE 3—-REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO AUGUST 31, 1945 
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Women te 8 ee SD iice OC Es ace 80 2 35 24 10 
15S) A ns Somer eos) | 368 51 151 144 40 
Pa Ma Stent anew Oy Sele | SY 
Alberta 
| a ek RRS DADE y IN. ~~ a 312 25 99 103 94 
WGTAGR. 25.58. yet bok. is ce ee ce 154 8 69 40 35 
OGRE, Fah ca pp cciepck des ee se 466 33 168 aaah rd eA) oe 129 
pecreeree ae ae re 
British Columbia 
Bh eta coxammesrene tra rscohorsronaneieiaidhesdopilactbeo ghee MMMM oncicce 376 41 193 118 56 
WYORION eM ose sich coco eee ca sk 150 3 66 39 43 
diy | SI, nen! GLARE dis. > NS 526 44 259 157 99 





Unemployment Insurance 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analysis of Claims and Benefit—Insurance Redgistrations—The Fund— 
Decisions of Umpire 


A TOTAL of 20,557 claims for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefit was received at 
the offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission throughout Canada in August. 
This is almost double the 10,886 claims 
received during July and more than six times 
the 3,241 registered in August 1944. 


Similarly, the number of persons who signed 
the live unemployment register during the last 
six working days in August (ie. all those 
reporting unemployed days for any purpose 
under the Act) increased sharply over previous 
months. Persons signing the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 28,770 (17,596 males 
and 11,174 females) as against 19,224 (10,737 
males and 8,487 females) in the last week of 
July and 5,408 (3,918 males and 1,490 females) 
during the last week of August 1944. 

This sudden rise in recorded unemployment 
among those covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act unquestionably results from lay- 
offs due to the cessation of hostilities in the 
Pacific. The figures become even more signi- 
ficant when it is noted that the month of 
August normally represents almost the peak 
of seasonal employment in Canada and could 
thus be expected to record close to the 
monthly minimum of applications for benefit. 


During August 12,661 claims were adjudi- 
cated at Insurance offices, 10,616 being con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 2,045 not 
entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for non- 
entitlement were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” (798 cases), “insuffi- 
cient contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment” (773 cases), “discharged for misconduct” 
(206 cases). 


In all, 19,521 persons received a total of 
$685,571 for 358,360 days of compensated un- 
employment during August. This compares 
with 18,257 persons paid $602,003 for 317,628 
days in July and 4,746 persons paid $108,688 
for 57,547 days in August 1944. 





*Material for this section is supplied by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 18-4 days in August 
as against 17-4 days in July and 12-1 days in 
August of last year. The average amount 
of benefit paid per beneficiary was $35.12 in 
August, $32.97 in July and $22.90 in August 
1944. The average amount of benefit paid 
per compensated day of unemployment was 
$1.91 during August, $1.90 in July and $1.89 
in August last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at August 31, 1945, 2,691,588 employees 
were issued with Insurance books and had 
made contributions to the fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1945, an increase 
of 103,154 since July 31, 1945. 

As at August 31 1945, 147,043 employers . 
were registered as having insurable employ- 
ees, an increase of 2,310 from July 31, 1945. 

Registrations as at August 31, 1945, by re- 
gions are shown in Table 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total Employer-Employee contributions 
for August amounted to $5,351,886.81 us com- 
pared with $5,176,202.50 in the same month 
last year. 

Benefit payments in August this year 
amounted to $684,878.97. This represents an 
increase of 535 per cent over benefit pay- 
ments in August last year when the corres- 
ponding figure was $107,800.17. 

Of the total revenue of $6,694,110.68 in 
August this year, 10.2 per cent was required 
for benefit payments, leaving a net increase 
to the fund of $6,009,231.71 during the month. 


Recognition for Outstanding Service 


One of the two annual awards made by the 
International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services in recognition of “outstanding 
on-the-job performance” was won this year 
by Miss Mary Eadie, Supervisor’ of the 
Women’s Division of the Toronto office of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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Miss Eadie was selected over other Cana-_ tiative for the purpose of securing public sup- 
dian nominees on the basis of three support- port in the program in which the person is 
ing criteria, namely: (1) “Extraordinary initi- engaged and the winning of such support. 
alive over and above “isl? requrteds tor tite (3) Development and the use of unusual 
job, in proposing and developing methods and : . 
procedures which have resulted in substantial methods and ideas for the promotion of the 
improvement in performance by consequent ¢™Ployment of other special groups such as, 
Savings in manpower, time and expense. civilian handicapped, minority groups, youth 
(2) The use of extraordinary methods and ini- and over-age workers.” 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS AT AUGUST 31, 1945 
Ga eg ee 


Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 








11, 584 199,376 
39, 862 836, 153 
54,347 1,056, 915 
26, 602 362, 671 
14, 648 236, 473 





147, 043 2,691, 588 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO AUGUST, 1945 





a 1942 1943 1944 1945 

PORBOL VE, oo 55s in Sau NS ee Es MO NO, EG PE Ao lela, Sk tile, MA 4,637 11,751 20, 412 
benrary can. SMOURS. . BROS ..E0 . dress hh .. is. adic ss eee 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 
UES TS" REE re TART ieee - . apenallline walldienm mea 5, OMEAET F 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 
Apert. . CeCe’ BOCES An. Deo ay Steet i geo, 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 
eS een oe Oe ye we Ses anes ReMi Huh Ff eee y 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 
CCR Re ca, relearn Hv: 0... eplaleel Smeal. weit Bet ae Y 4,629 1772 3, 226 10, 857 
FAY. Xh3, ets... ede Ca. 26. SE RO Latiared... 2... e. 2,668 1, 087 3,106 10, 886 
LATTE TIT NRE a ge et RI SOE CE SST RE. Se TT Te MR Oe he 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20, 557 
SOIREE sono sass ace teaie cece see a Ee). . A ee 1,118 1,013 Ke Alive Gomer at 
WICLODOR oes ceed. e you'd viv ie La... « Rene eamen ae Cems 1,058 1,475 Cie 7 bah SEE ecemeniel 
November. ee)... 9o000NSe8... Dene ere... 4 eee |. SRS. 1, 748 2,896 TL P7981 EL, . SALTS Re 
ECT een eRe ees <A Rina Ser 2 iede © 3,337 6, 562 LS ee ew Se 

POL Ry RES «coe Bs Ce A ee ot win ah, Liters aantckce Me ae 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 108, 264 


See eee ee a i i ei eer eee eye el i ot tee 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1945 
eeeaooaoooooouoququqQuuououueeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








Claims Filed at Claims Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at (including claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for |— 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Edward Island.................... 57 44 13 56 56 10 28 
RPO SIOOTIS te aes ot i eee 1, 259 1,097 162 858 717 94 261 
New Brunswick... 0.5) 80224, 40). BS 2 35 109 148 45 13 
Quebec mys ees oe. ye eee 8,576 7,314 1, 262 6,455 3,909 1,134 2,889 
Ontarios, VE ILS IRE ONG 5,344 4,710 634 4,520 3,050 349 1,540 
Manitobas.. iechctc is ton nee 1,394 1,097 297 1, 252 852 149 342 
Saskatchewan i acc suk tink Ae 299 229 70 307 238 52 49 
Albettaieil0 Ste BO Be 607 486 121 569 467 63 139 
British Colum biaw.... ager... anceemat 2,899 2,528 371 2,140 1,179 149 915 
Total, Canada, August, 1945.......... 20, 557 17, 592 2,965 16, 266 10, 616 2,045 6,176 
Total, Canada, July, 1945............ 10, 886 8, 823 2,063 10, 679 8, 528 1,525 2,571 
Total, Canada, August, 1944.......... 3, 241 2,620 621 3, 056 2, 263 698 876 
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TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Month Month Cumulative 
of of Total 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement August, August, for current 
1944 1945 fiscal year 
a eS a es ee ee) Pe PY Pe eee ee ee eee EE 2 he ek 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..........0.c0cececececeeee 148 773 3, 694 
Not capable of and not available for work... 0.0.0... .6 00 cece cdeccccccccecccccccccce. 24 57 357 
iene Of wiritdue toa labour dispute) o/s SProc 27 PSS eso sorte ag 14 88 124 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work........0.0c0c ccc cucccec cee. 77 53 314 
Discharged for misconducten., ......40. sec ooo le ee Ne ae RE eek 40 206 1,010 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...........0.eccccccccecccceccc cece... 351 798 3,523 
Crier reaeone: CG). es oc eae fo eae ae Ra BR «Ri eo Se 9 FR <> yo 44 7 338 
OTR cage es Sa CE eS TS A 8 698 2,045 9,360 


(1) These include: Claims not made in preseribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions: 
. ° . bboy? . : . . . * ’ 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, AUGUST, 1945 
SSeS 





Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing oO Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Pee mucomr OR) TELIA. Gu te Btls cd sante oi Bias cabs aM ade eo 105 54 1, 844 3,475 
Nevapeotia. &. 24. KIO. MAYA. OAR wala Le BTS 1,793 815 34, 356 70, 814 
New Bruns wicks 2)? ds tess a tee asisikoe tse kaa we Re eee a 299 114 5,342 10, 684 
OG iM a. Nias sa ME i558 Sig di MS Ceca eae, Bee ee Ae 9,105 3,031 163, 722 302, 084 
07 1: DN Sr a SS 38, 740 1-623 75, 861 146,173 
PUNT AG! £8 GE “Ome Oe, a ek eR ge ee Gee OR ee Pilar 1, 732 558 30, 674 58, 877 
is RO GRE ble Oe Bee Be ote eves Sh oon eek Chic 656 235 11,259 20,974 
Paterna ttt ae che ak a a ak. a oe | ke 1,097 445 17, 809 35, 754 
Berrien C ortrta e © ees tik. te honcho ehh 994 355 17, 493 36, 736 
Total, Cangcay Auaust, 1945... 1. sks « dead. at Louk «kal 19,521 7,230 358, 360 685, 571 
onal raneala. Jail y LOANS 4 sat censvareysan asanenaerertreowirrete 18, 257 7,446 317, 628 602, 003 
Lotalm@@anaday Aueust;, 1944. 38. Sass sc acouncene ences 4,746 2,419 57, 547 108, 688 
rN 
Average duration of unemployment compensation............cccccececcecucecccceccccccecee 18-4 days 
Average ariount of henefitipaid per persom, 20%. 9k. Se. ks OR case oo th oc lo sale bc eae $35.12 
Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment.............ecceccescescucce. $ 1.91 
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TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT AUGUST 31, 1945 
oe eee ee St ee ee I se EE a Rh Ll herr een er Bl atin SE TE 
EES 


Occupational Groups Male Female Total 
Proscesiomat GUC MeeeOrigh WOKE. abe. cas facia tio:s 50a ca cps 2/4 PRR RROD cet se 490 151 641 
CTCEICHIPWOLKCIS core ote bets cere hee ee rn ci cee en ae ee 1, 259 1,609 2,868 
Sales Workers: ... scales ccls oe ae 3s SR bo ALES c SEES ORES «24 SUE ERIRED, o date aa 747 1,174 1,921 
Service, Workers. 05 ob cites uac< ANCE EER ORS Reis ns Pe Se EEL ce nae tks 1,386 838 2,224 
Agricultural Workers and Wishermen. JETRO isles. Re re ee. kee 1 8 
God ‘Workers: da e8 sod). Reh rather ee eee enn aterm mento eS At a Oe nme n tamer (ASSAD eres peel aah 75 
Tovuile and Clothing Workers 525.0 (Pore oes er eee ee es aes 76 450 526 
OLS hei ee oceeeeahale fice cles BOO etaeas a sarePe asc REE ge Man aan: er ae FRA SR ey Et iat iS ign iy geet peel 11 
Sawmilland Wood:Operatorsans tors ee ee ee eee eee ae ee oe Rk, ee LOD eid degs ee Aaa ea 100 
Rirtebin goWOr kerala i. ie Anteaaiae sc cert eee, enti petri Clare CHT aa re ke CaS Hai) RMR tua yee 38 
NGS a CLEAR WOr worsen cece oe eet ee te ee ere rn ere ee ee OODRI aR nes tater 69 
Stone, Clay And Wrlass: WOLD kere uch crac cucteresiars sie cu bisa ca Tee SOLE ae ae eee (ORE eee ae 7 
iec trical WOrKerst tes sek ate oe oo LET etre ete ee ee ee 20 0mat ia iee Aaa 236 
OF ee IS S115 =: EP SMe ree ONT ate MOUN GA" She uC. inne ae MNS MMIC E one, |hee Seen Pune 29 al erereertr: 29 
Other Miners \(excentrodal a so ee i ee ms Js oe eben eek tae aed a ee Nem ahN 4. ast Pelee et, Se 24 
Construction Workers (except carpenters)........... cece cece ecccececcccceceveceeeeeces a Sani hep eipse ae dete sa 328 
CGEPENLETS.. «io: 4 cia idk s wre ww clalac. d Hiab aa MEE SO Te EEE ROTO: ETE SEE S12 | See e aeee 312 
Machine: shop Workers and; Operators. epee eke en en etn ee LOL 41 teens ete ote 1,561 
Sheeta Metal Workerse eter: cc cohen ee ee ee eee ae eee dae eno en 132 45 177 
Moundry, smelter'and other Metal Workers lin...) ose se eee o eee budeenee es 1,611 1,140 Fea 
Miscellaneous Killed WOrkKerg san se rmcn tee te tcc cater ete ee ere re arms rate a ee 2,409 1,477 3, 886 
Automopbile‘and Other Mechanics. oe eee re oo eet te ee te et ne ana at SUE Rind) hepaeiieaetace Me, hae 393 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour..............0.ccccecccceceucceccees D2 OL2? eee wee fe. 2,612 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour................cececccccecevccccuceucs 3, 650 4,282 7, 932 
el So) 2 Eo prone May GRRE ARSE Rais (em CPT AE ann Oe ne EIT Cea aA Rave res ep 17, 596 11,174 *28,770 





* The above figure is exclusive of 1,085 Short-time Claimants and 22 Casual Claimants. 


TABLE 7.-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
AUGUST 31, 1945 











19 and less 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up TOTALS 
M F M F M F M F M ¥ M F Males | Females | Total 


Canaba....| 1,183] 1,224] 3,262} 5,391] 4,479] 3,274) 2,788] 1,011] 1,468] 146] 4,466] 128 17,596 11,174 28,770 
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Relationship of Employment Offices to Administration of 
Unemployment Insurance* 


jee the terms of the Unemployment 

Insurance Act, which was placed on the 
statute books by Parliament in the summer 
of 1940, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, among other things, is required to 
organize and maintain a nation-wide system 
of free public employment offices. 

Payment of claims, in all types of insurance, 
is contingent upon compliance with certain 
specified terms and conditions; unemployment 
insurance offers no exception to this principle. 
An applicant for unemployment insurance 
benefit, under the Canadian measure, before 
his claim is accepted, must establish the fact 
that he is available for and capable of accept- 
ing work. In the application of this statutory 
condition the employment service is a vital 
and integral part of the unemployment in- 
surance plan. 

But while the employment service is a 
necessary cog in the insurance machinery, its 
objectives are much broader than this. As 
directed by the Commission in its statement 
of policy adopted at the inception of the 
service, local offices of the employment service 
(a) endeavour to refer to suitable employment 
any employable resident of Canada, either 
male or female, of whatever calling; (b) 
endeavour to secure suitable applicants to fill 
any vacancy notified by an employer; and 
(c) in a general way assist wherever and 
however possible in alleviating an unemploy- 
ment situation, or in suggesting means for the 
alleviation of such a condition. 

Operating in accordance with these injunc- 
tions local offices give no preferential treat- 
ment in referral to jobs, to insured workers 
over uninsured applicants, and seek to provide 
for all employers equal service, regardless of the 
insurance status of the employment offered. 

Development of the employment service 
during the five years of its existence, owing to 
the emergence of grave war-created man- 
power problems, followed a course which could 
not have been foreseen. By 1942 some 150 
local Employment and Claims Offices had 
been opened across the Dominion and welded 
into a co-ordinated and efficient national 
chain; and when, in March of that year, 
National Selective Service Regulations were 
introduced, employment officers of .these local 
offices were called upon to carry out the new 
manpower program. In September of the 
same year, to provide more direct and effective 
control, an Order-in-Council was passed which 
placed the staffs and premises of the Com- 
mission at the disposal of the Minister of 
Labour and the Commission’s offices became 


the field organization for National Selective 
Service under the title of the Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch 
of the Department of Labour. Local offices 
then became known as Employment and 
National Selective Service Offices, and this 
designation continued throughout the war. 
Recently the offices were renamed and are 
now known as the National Employment 
Service. 


Organization of National Employment Service 


Head Office of the National Employment 
Service. located in Ottawa where it maintains 
close relations with other branches of govern- 
ment, promulgates policy and directs the work 
of local offices through the five regional offices 
at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Its activities are carried on in 
three divisions: General Placement, Veterans’ 
Placement, and Special Placement. 

The General Placement Division deals with 
employment problems in all industries. It is 
subdivided, for administrative convenience, 
into five sections,—primary industries, con- 
struction and transportation, general manu- 
facturing, merchandising and services, and 
women’s section. 

The Special Placement Division is respon- 
stble for the planning of placement work for 
youth and disabled and occupationally handi- 
capped workers. . Vocational counselling and 
occupational training also constitute a part 
of the work of this Division. 

The Veterans’ Placement Division, which co- 
operates closely with the various branches of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, and the 
three armed services, gives special attention 
to employment problems of ex-service men 
and women, 

Each of these Head Office Divisions has its 
counterpart in the five regional offices and 
by this integrated functional organization a 
complete placement service is provided for 
every employer and worker in the Dominion 
through the network of 250 local offices that 
stretches into all sections of the country from 
Halifax to Victoria, and from Southern On- 
tario to the Yukon Territory. 

Local offices vary in size from the small unit 
serving a sparsely populated area, and manned 
by a staff of three of four, to the large multi- 
sectioned branch in a thickly populated, 





*Third article in the series dealing with the adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance in Canada. The 
earlier articles appeared in the August and September 
issues of the Lasour Gazerrs. 
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heavily industrialized metropolitan area with 
satellite sub-offices and staff of more than three 
hundred trained employees. But regardless 
of size, or volume of business, all local offices 
have the same functions; local offices are the 
points of contact with the public and it is 
through them that workers for employers and 
jobs for work seekers are found. Employment 
activities in local offices include: registration 
of applicants; selection of applicants suitable 
for referral to prospective employers—that is, 
matching the worker’s employment qualifica- 
tions with the job specifications set out by 
the employer; and employer relations, 


Facilities for Ex-Service Men and Women 


Reference has been made to regional and 
Head Office Veterans’ Placement Divisions. 
The development of special facilities for ex- 
service men and women is worth further men- 
tion. In each of the larger local offices across 
the Dominion veterans’ sections have been 
established and manned by officers carefully 
selected and trained to deal with ex-service 
men’s and women’s employment and rehabi- 
litation problems. In these units the service 
man may, for instance, receive information as 
to his mght to reinstatement in his former 
employment, may be counselled in respect to 
new employment or advised in regard to 
training for a new occupation or refresher 
courses In his pre-enlistment vocation. Or if 
he desires it he may receive information 
bearing on establishment in his own business 
enterprise. After a veteran has been registered 
as an applicant for employment it is the con- 
cern of the veterans’ unit to see that he is 
placed in a suitable job, and if necessary, to 
follow the course of his re-establishment in 
civilian life. In smaller offices, in which the 
volume of work does not justify installation 
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of veterans’ units, qualified officers have been 
designated to carry out the work in conjunc- 
tion with other duties so that the veteran may 
be assured complete service and sympathetic 
and understanding treatment in all offices of 
the chain. 

It is the principal function of an employ- 
ment office to bring together the employer 
seeking a worker and the worker seeking a 
job —by the skilful matching of registrations 
and orders, to promote employment trans- 
actions that result in satisfaction and ad- 
vantage to both parties to the deal. In this 
work the National Employment Service offers 
to employers and workers alike the complete 
facilities of its nation-wide chain of offices. 
Through a system of clearance, employers’ 
orders, which cannot be filled locally are 
advertised in distant offices, and the applicant 
for whom no suitable vacancies exists in his 
home office, may be placed in employment in 
another part of the country. Clearance 
is an important phase of employment work, 
especially in a period such as the present, and 
as this feature of the service offered by the 
National Employment Service becomes better 
known it is being used more and more freely 
by employers in search of skilled or highly 
trained employees, and workers looking for 
openings where special abilities will win 
rewards. 

It is the aim of the National Employment 
Service, with its wide facilities, to make 
available to employers a better hiring service 
than they could provide for themselves, and, 
as a central exchange, to eliminate the 
wasteful, uneconomic and often fruitless door 
to door trudging of applicants in search of 
work. With this high aim the service believes 
its accomplishments will be a worth while 
contribution to the economic life of Canada. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


‘THE Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945 number of the Lasour GazeTrTE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of 
questions which may, from time to time, con- 
front Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. 
In addition, they provide a medium for 
presenting to employers and employees alike, 


brief statements of the principles upon which 
insurance against unemployment operates in 
Canada and, of actual facts in specific cases 
coming before the Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the earlier issues, the 
selected decisions are being published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage, cases, CU-C. 


CU-B4 
(October 9, 1943) 


The claimant was notified of an offer of 
suitable employment but refused to apply for 
the position on the grounds that the prospec- 
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tive employer would not pay him the wages 
stated in the ofer—HELD: The clarmant was 
not entitled to anticipate that the prospective 
employer would not pay him the wages offered ; 
the claimant, therefore, neglected to avail him- 
self of an opportunity of suitable employment. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant is a single man aged 56 years 
whose home is in Calgary. He was employed 
as a carpenter at Suffield and was laid off in 
February, 1943, owing to a shortage of work. 
Employment as a carpenter was offered him 
at Medicine Hat which is evidenced by the 
slaimant’s written statement: “When we were 
through we were offered a job at Medicine 
Hat. There was no accommodation for us 
there, so we could not go.” 


The Local Office Manager at Medicine Hat 
reported that the claimant had been given and 
had accepted short-time notice as provided 
under the National Selective Service Regula- 
tions and was offered work at a Prisoner-of- 
War Camp, but refused the same saying he 
wished to return to Calgary, although he had 
been notified by the resident engineer at 
Suffield that no work was available in Calgary. 

The Medicine Hat Local Office had Clear- 
ance Orders for one hundred carpenters and 
therefore there was no reason why any of these 
men could not have been employed in the 
district. 

The Local Manager further advised that 
living accommodation was available in close 
proximity to the city and that there was a 
bus service operating to and fro. The bus 
fare was 20. cents a day which compares favour- 
ably with the fare for Calgary bus service. 


The Union rate of wages in Medicine Hat 
and district was 90 cents an hour for carpenters. 


The Insurance Officer referred the claim to 
a Court of Referees which, in a majority 
judgment, disallowed the claim, giving as their 
reasons that the claimant had neglected to 
avail himself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment. The dissenting member of the 
Court gave as his opinion that the employment 
notified to the claimant at Medicine Hat was 
not suitable for the following reasons: 


(i) That the rate of pay was below what 
the claimant had been receiving at 
Suffield and below the rate prevailing 
in Calgary. 

(ii) As a Calgary resident the claimant was 
justified, on the Suffield job being 
finished, im returning to his home 
district. 

(iii) That he was satisfied on the evidence 
that had the claimant accepted the job 
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at Medicine Hat, his cost of living 
would have been considerably more 
than that while employed at Suffield. 


From this decision, the union of which the 
claimant is a member appealed to the 
Umpire. 

The union and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission were represented. 


DECISION 


The Umpire decided that the claim should 
be disallowed and gave as his reasons that: 

Upon completion of his job, the claimant— 
as well as other men—was offered, in accord- 
ance with the Selective Service Regulations, 
further employment at Medicine Hat; he 
refused it and, although he knew that he 
would not find any employment there, he 
returned to his home in Calgary and claimed 
benefit under the terms of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The union representative admitted that the 


. prevailing wage of 90 cents at Medicine Hat 


for first class carpenters, and the claimant is 

one of them, was fair and reasonable and that 

the claimant, had he known that fact, would 
and should have immediately accepted the 
offer of employment. 

The facts declared were: 

(1) Medicine Hat is in the same district as 
Suffield, where the claimant had worked 
for several months. 

Medicine Hat is within thirty miles of 

Suffield. 

(3) Workers were transferred from one place 
to another and frequently visited both 
places. 

(4) The undertaking at Medicine Hat, where 
the claimant was offered work, was under 
government control and similar to the 
undertaking which had just been com- 
pleted at Suffield. 

(5) The Selective Service Officials and 
Agencies had widely advertised through- 
out the West the conditions of employ- 
ment at Medicine Hat. 

(6) The claimant could most easily have 
secured from Suffield or at Medicine 
Hat all the required information. As 
a matter of fact, the claimant and his 
companions were offered every oppor- 
tunity to secure additional information 
concerning the new job of employment: 
telephone, transportation, etc., but they 
refused to avail themselves of this offer. 


(2 


Nem”? 


Ta view of these facts, the Umpire was com- 
pelled to decide that the claimant, under the 
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circumstances, must have known or ought to 
have known that the wages offered at Medicine 
Hat, to first class carpenters were at the rate 
of 90 cents per hour and that, accordingly, he 
should have accepted this offer of suitable 
employment. 

He refused to avail himself of suitable 
employment because he wanted to return to 
Calgary. Asa matter of fact, he so stated to 
the officials at Suffield, upon his refusal. 

It would seem that the claimant and his 
companions so acted on account of certain 
difficulties which then existed between labour 
organizations and the contractors at Medicine 
Hat. 

This factor cannot be considered. The issue 
must be determined upon the assumption that 
the employer would have respected his agree- 
ment concerning wages paid to first class 
carpenters, to wit, 90 cents per hour or that 
he would have been forced to do so by the 
proper authorities and that, in any case, the 
employee would have been paid his just wage. 


CU-B10 
(December 23, 1943) 


The claimant voluntarily left her employ- 
ment, giving as her reason that she was receiv- 
img less wages than in her former employment. 
Neither her former employment nor her present 
employment was in her usual occupation, and 
at the time she left her employment she was 
receiving higher wages than in her usual occu- 
pation—HELD: The claimant did not have 
just cause for leaving her employment 
voluntarily. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a single woman aged 35 years, 
was employed as an aircraft repair helper from 
the 3rd of August, 1942, until the 27th Novem- 
ber, 1942, and was then unemployed until the 
15th of December, when she was employed as 
a machine operator at 40 cents an hour with 
a machine company. On the 6th of March, 
1943, her work having been completed, she was 
transferred to the shipping department. On 
the 15th of April she left her employment and 
she filed a claim on the 29th of April. She 
gave as her reason for separation that “the 
contract job finished, I was transferred to the 
shipping department at $21.50 per month, less 
wages.” The employer stated that the claim- 
ant “resigned of her own accord, claiming 
insufficient wages” and that she did not object 
to the remuneration received, nor to the reduc- 
tion of her salary, nor was she promised any 
increase within a reasonable time after she had 
accepted the employment in the shipping 
department. 
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The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
on the grounds that she had voluntarily left 
her employment and had failed to show just 
cause for so doing. 


The claimant appealed from this decision to 
a Court of Referees and on the 29th of July, 
1943, the Court unanimously upheld the deci- 
sion of the Insurance Officer. 


From this decision the claimant (with the 
consent of the Chairman of the Court) 
appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire decided that the claim should 
be disallowed on the grounds that the claimant 
had voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause, and gave as his reasons that: 


The only reason which the claimant has 
offered for leaving her employment was that 
her wages were less than those she received 
in her former employment as machine oper- 
ator. The standard of wages which a claimant 
is entitled to expect is established by the wages 
which are habitually obtained in his or her 
employment. 

An examination of the claimant’s employ- 
ment record should indicate the usual employ- 
ment and the remuneration received under 
such usual employment. The record in this 
case shows that the claimant had been em- 
ployed in England as clerk in a jewellery store 
for four years and as a cashier and supervisor 
of a ladies’ specialty store for a period of two 
and one-half years. 

On coming to Canada, the claimant became 
manageress and cashier in a beauty salon, 
continuing in this employment for five and 
one-half years at a salary of $16.00 per week. 
For three and one-half months she was em- 
ployed as a worker at a steel plant at a salary 
of approximately $17.25 per week. She be- 
came employed as a machine operator at a 
machine company, which employment she re- 
tained for a period of two and one-half 
months at a salary of approximately $21.00 
per week. 

The claimant was then transferred to an- 
other department of the same company and 
became employed for one and one-half months 
at a salary of approximately $17.00 per week. 

It. would appear that the claimant had 
many occupations. The only one which she 
retained for any substantial length of time 
was that of meanageress and cashier of the 
beauty salon. Following a British decision, 
it would appear that she has not established 
herself in one of the other occupations for 
a sufficient length of time so that it can be 
deemed to be “usual” occupation. 


It is also to be noted that when this claim- 
ant reported to the Employment and Select- 
ive Service Office, she registered as an office 
clerk or cashier. The claimant’s usual occu- 
pation is that of manageress and cashier at a 
salary of $16.00 per week. 

It is clear that the claimant’s employment 
in the shipping department of the machine 
company was not her usual occupation. It 
is also clear that the wages she received in the 
shipping department were not lower but on 
the contrary were higher than those of her 
usual employment. This being the case, the 
conditions as set out in Section 31, under 
which a claimant shall not be deemed to have 
failed to -fulfil the third statutory condition 
are not fulfilled. As the remuneration re- 
ceived by the claimant when employed in the 
shipping department was greater than that 
which she had habitually obtained in her usual 
employment, in the absence of other allega- 
tions of unsuitability the employment was 
suitable. 

CU-BII 


(April 28, 1943) 


The claimant voluntarily left her employ- 
ment as an operator in a tobacco factory on 
the grounds that the smell of tobacco tnjur- 
tously affected her health, but fatled to pro- 
duce medical evidence of her contentton— 
HELD: The burden of proving that the 
claimant had just cause for voluntarily leav- 
ing her employment rests with her. As the 
claimant failed to produce satisfactory proof, 
she must be regarded as having voluntarily 
left her employment without just cause. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a single woman aged 32 years, 
was employed as an operator in a tobacco 
factory. 

She commenced her employment on the 
3rd day of November, 1942 and left her em- 
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ployment on the 19th of the same month, her 
wages being 17 cents per hour. 

The reasons given by her for separating 
from her employment was that the smell of 
the tobacco injuriously affected her health. 
She was asked to produce evidence to sub- 
stantiate this fact but on calling at the local 
office the claimant stated that it was impos- 
sible for her to produce a medical certificate 
because she had not consulted a doctor. The 
evidence further indicates that the claimant 
was expecting to obtain other employment at 
another city to which place she went shortly 
after leaving her employment. She com- 
menced work with another company on Jan- 
uary 38, 1944. 

The claim was disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer on the grounds that the claimant had 
voluntarily left her employment without just 
cause. 

The claimant appealed from this decision 
to a Court of Referees which, in a majority 
decision, upheld the decision of the. Insurance 
Officer and disqualified the claimant under Sec- 
tion 43 (c) of the Act for voluntarily leaving 
her employment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire decided that the claim should 
be disallowed and gave as his reasons that: 


In considering cases of voluntarily leaving 
employment on account of its effect on health, 
it is desirable that some proof be given of a 
satisfactory. nature showing that the working 
conditions adversely affect persons claiming 
benefit. In the present instance, no proof of 
any kind has been submitted showing that 
the claimant’s health was injuriously affected 
by her employment. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


ba received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of August, 1945, as reported by em- 
ployers.—Industrial employment generally in 
the Dominion showed a contraction at the 
beginning of August. ‘According to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, it was the first de- 
eline indicated at midsummer in the years 
since 1938, although prior to that the tendency 
had been downward in seven of the years since 
1920. 

The index of employment (1926 average= 
100) at August 1 was 175.0, as compared with 
175.5 at July 1, 1945, and 184.3 at August 1, 
1944. 

The Bureau’s survey was tabulated from 
statements submitted by 15,439 establishments. 
The latter reported releasing 5,891 workers, 
thus reducing their staffs by 0.3 per cent to 
1,787,952 at the beginning of August. 

There was a recession of 13,400 persons in 
plants manufacturing durable goods. Of these, 
over 12,000 were let out by the iron and steel 
industries. There was also a falling-off of some 
5,350 workers in chemical plants, but vegetable 
foods and some other classes showed improve- 
ment. Among the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries decreases occurred in logging, mining and 
trade. On the other hand, improvement was 
shown in services, transportation, communica- 
tions and construction. The last named re- 
eorded the greatest increase—more than 8,600. 


The per capita earnings in the nine leading 
industries stood at $32.20 at August 1, as com- 
pared with $32.37 at July 1, 1945 and $31.66 
at August 1, 1944. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
sharply in August, the number being 20,557, 
as compared with 10,886 in July, 1945 and 3.241 
in August, 1944. 


Report on employment conditions, Sep- 
tember, 1945.—During this period of recon- 
version, the emphasis is swiftly changing from 
the problem of providing manpower for Cana- 





dian industries to the task of finding jobs for 
workers. The need for 157,437 workers at Sep- 
tember 20 is slightly higher than the demand 
for 156,580 reported at August 23, one month 
earlier. The marked seasonal increase in the 
requirements of the logging industry accounts 
for this high level of total demand, as other 
industries show a definite slackening in their 
manpower requirements. The supply of avail- 
able workers, as indicated by the number of 
unplaced applicants registered at employment 
offices, rose rapidly during the past month, and 
at September 21, totalled 123,013, as compared 
with 83,179 at August 24. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies, 
and Placements, August, 1945.—Reports 
recelved from the National Employment Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during the four-week period August 3 to 
August 30, 1945, showed a very slight increase 
when compared with the previous five weeks 
and a moderate decrease in comparison with 
the five weeks July 28 to August 31, 1944, this 
computation being based on the average num- 


~ber of placements recorded daily. Under the 


first comparison agriculture and construction 
showed appreciable gains and forestry and log- 
ging a very slight increase but all other indus- 
trial groups recorded declines, the only note- 
worthy decrease being in services. When com- 
pared with the five-week period a year ago, 
fishing, hunting and trapping remained un- 
changed, and the gains in construction, forestry 
and logging, mining and public utilities were 
offset by losses in all other industrial divisions, 
the most pronounced decline being in manu- 
facturing. During the period under review 
there were 203,348 vacancies reported, 194,587 
applications for employment and 109,564 place- 
ments effected in regular and casual employ- 
ment. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members decreased slightly at 0.5 at the close 
of the quarter ended June 30. At the end of 
the previous quarter the percentage was 
0.7 and at the end of June, 1944, was 0.3. 

The June, 1945, figure was based on reports 
received from 2,238 local labour organizations, 
having a total membership of 414,150. 
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Total employment in Canada.—A _pre- 
liminary estimate of Canada’s total manpower 
distribution made by the Research and Statis- 
tics Branch of the Department of Labour 
indicates that at April 1, 1945, 4,296,000 persons 
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14 years of age and over were gainfully occu- 
pied, of whom 3,246,000 were in non-agricultu- 
ral industry, including 901,000 in war industry. 
In addition there were 762,000 persons in the 
Armed Forces. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1945, as 
Reported by Employers 


[NDUSTRIAL employment generally in the 
Dominion showed a contraction at the 
beginning of August; this was the first decline 
indicated at midsummer in the years since 
1938, although previously the tendency at 
August 1 had been downward in seven of 
the years since 1920. The 15,489 establish- 
ments participating in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ latest survey of employment and 
payrolls reported the release of 5,891 workers, 
reducing their staffs by 0.3 per cent to 1,787,- 
952 at the beginning of August. The shrink- 
age took place largely in manufacturing, in 
which there were important losses of a contra- 
seasonal character, some 16,100 workers being 
laid off by the co-operating factories. The 
movement in the non-manufacturing division 
as a whole was upward, notably in construc- 
tion, but the expansion therein was not 
sufficient to offset the contraction in manu- 
facturing. On the whole, however, the gains 
in the non-manufacturing groups approxima- 


ted, or rather exceeded the average in the 
experience of pre-war years. 

Within the manufacturing division, there 
was a considerable recession in the production 
of durable manufactured goods, from which 
more than 13,400 persons were released by 
the reporting employers; of these, over 12,000 
were let out by the iron and steel industries. 
In the production of non-durable goods, the 
general loss exceeded 3,500; in this category, 
there was a falling-off of some 5,350 workers in 
chemical plants, but vegetable foods and some 
other classes showed improvement. The trend 
was also favourable in central electric stations, 
which combine with the durable and the non- 
durable goods industries to form the total 
of manufactures as used in these reports. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging reported a reduction which was below- 
average for the time of year. Decreases were. 
also indicated in mining and trade, that in the 
former being contra-seasonal in character. On 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the other hand, improvement was shown in 
services, transportation, communications and 
construction. The greatest increase was that 
of more than 8,600 workers in construction, in 
which the gain approximated the average at 
the time of year. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment at August 1, was 175-0, as 
compared with 175:°5 at Tube 1, 1945, and 
184-3 at August 1, 1944. The latest index 
is the lowest since that for June 1, 1942, but 
exceeds by almost 49 per cent the: August I; 
1939, index of 117-5. For the seventh con- 
secutive month there was a reduction in the 
seasonally-adjusted index, which stood at 
170-3, as compared with 172-2 at July 1. 


Payrolls 


The amounts expended in salaries and wages 
by the establishments furnishing statistics 
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in the eight leading industries at August 1, 
aggregated $57,478,047, giving an average af 
$32.15 per employee. At July 1, the sum _of 
$57,977,540 had been disbursed by these em- 
ployers, a per capita figure of $32.32. The 
average at August 1, 1944, had been $31.63, 
while those at August 1 a 1943 and 1942 
had been $31.06 and $28.62, respectively. The 
moderate decline in the average earnings at 
the date under review was due in part to 
holidays, to curtailment in the amount of 
overtime worked, and to the fact that the 
largest reductions in employment took place 
in the heavy manufacturing industries where 
the earnings tend to be above average, while 
among the industries showing expansion, the 
additions were generally of lower-paid work- 
ers. In the last 12 months, there have been 
declines of 3-5 per cent in the index of pay- 
rolls, and of five per cent in the index of 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 








Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Por Index Numbers of oP on 
Capita ‘apita 
Employ- | Aggregate : Employ- | Aggregate : 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
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employment, but the average weekly earnings 
of the persons in recorded employment have 
risen by 1°6 per cent. 

If the statistics for financial institutions 
are added to those given for the eight leading 
industries, the latest survey indicates a total 
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of 1,855,271 persons in recorded employment, 
as compared with 1,860,960 at the beginning 
of July. The aggregate weekly payroll in the 
nine leading industries, (namely, manufac- 
turing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 


TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at August 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together With Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at August 1 and July 1, 1945, 
with Comparative Figures for August 1, 1944, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
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Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 
Employees| Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Aug. 1, | at Aug. 1, —— 
1945 1945 Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July ; Aug. 
1, 1945]1, 1945)1, 1944} 1, 1945/1, 1945/1, 1944)1, 1945)1, 1945/1, 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces................... 135,422 | 4,154,095 | 30-68] 30-99) 30-69) 115-7) 116-6) 121-9] 162-6) 165-5} 168-2 
Prince Edward Island............... 2, 636 67,400 | 25-57] 26-45} 26-09] 119-4] 120-3] 128-9] 144-3) 150-4) 159-3 
INOVa SCObiai ac cic ose stains |e 80, 969 2,554,167 | 31-54) 32-14} 31-44) 114-9} 116-0} 119-5} 161-0 165-4] 167-3 
New Brunswick cco. ceeene carer oar 51,817 | 1,532,528 | 29-58} 29-42) 28-27] 117-3] 117-9} 125-9} 166-2) 166-2) 170-5 
Quebec tee ok. kt ee oe 542,257 | 16,820,073 | 31-02) 30-87] 29-76] 112-6) 115-6) 125-7) 149-9) 149-4) 156-4 
Ontario. 3058 86 oe Oe ee 737,158 | 24,097,759 | 32-69] 32-87] 32-69] 110-3] 111-5] 114-7] 133-6) 135-2) 138-3 
Prairie Provinces...................-- 204,164 | 6,530,479 | 31-99] 32-77] 31-49] 115-0) 112-7] 118-2] 140-6) 148-6} 141-8 
Manitobanta. bioan. care sees Meee 93,321 | 2,974,802 | 31-88] 32-60] 30-90} 113-3] 111-4} 116-7] 136-1] 136-9) 136-0 
Saskatchewanisie occ gol cie dees 41,584 | 1,267,662 | 30-48] 31-32] 30-12] 113-3] 110-4] 116-2] 138-1] 137-2) 139-3 
pAlbentawives «ccc cee RO temas a3 69,259 | 2,288,015 | 33-04] 33-88] 33-09] 118-1] 115-8} 121-4] 147-3] 148-0} 151-4 
British Columbia..... ait eee soos 168,951 | 5,875,641 | 34-78] 35-07] 34-67] 133-5] 133-7] 137-7] 164-2) 165-8) 168-9 
CANADA a. stakes anaes sit 1,787,952 | 57,478,047 | 32-15) 32-32) 31-63) 114-6] 114-9) 129-7) 143-2) 144-5 148-4 
(b) Crrres 
Mostreal. ...$ .celonayra $e oth atmntate teme-2 266,589 | 8,553,990 | 32-09] 31-92) 30-96] 121-8) 123-4) 132-0) 153-4) 154-7 160-1 
QOuebemiCity wear sor eke wuss 32,461 964,994 | 29-73} 29-12} 29-91] 135-3) 138-9) 164-5) 191-9 193-1] 237-6 
Torontov.c eee ee Oa eee 238,791 | 7,864,484 | 32-93] 33-09] 32-24) 117-8] 121-9] 128-7] 144-5) 150-2 154-4 
OLA Was jicic.ct BE ee ee aces Oe 21,078 595,625 | 28-26] 28-42] 28-04] 105-4) 107-2] 113-2] 128-9} 131-9) 137-2 
Hamilton suisse besa pebomsdegh eraree lke Saaranatars Crete 57, 164 1,905,773 | 33-34) 33-11] 33-00} 107-2 109-4] 112-2] 129-7] 131-5] 134-6 
Windsor b NEE cian emyopere oaks sea ke Meehan se 36, 902 1,428,048 | 38-70] 39-60] 43-63} 116-5} 116-1) 126-0 119-3] 121-7} 144:5 
Winn pees. cus sonteiin cco os ce are 59,396 1,726,686 | 29-07) 29-71] 28-45} 114-6} 113-7) 119-1} 131-4 133-2] 133-6 
Vancouver SMe Searels 5 aia ihre Mb cee es oete ONTOS 83, 539 2,856,729 | 34-20] 33-66] 34-07| 163-0 164-1] 167-4] 210-7] 208-7) 216-9 
Palilara: <3: ge tcep: ss site eh poets on os 24,682 740,049 | 29-98} 30-39] 28-77] 141-6} 143-4) 136-6] 186-4} 191-0 167-7 
SAMTG KNOT 2203 ac cteecgs os ars Ais ae ae ee 12,327 365,964 | 29-69} 29-99] 28-86] 117-6) 121-3} 128-2] 164-0 171-1] 176-7 
SHerbrOOKE 2. «weak a << ces ha palge ee ea 9,210 240,383 | 26-10} 26-38] 24-87] 104-6} 104-2) 106-1) 1380-2) 131-2 125-3 
Three TRAV OTB Sister «al ia BOR er 10, 218 300,001 | 29-36] 28-46] 28-26} 128-0) 132-9} 129-2) 147-4 148-2} 146-6 
Kitchener-Waterloo. ..........00e0e00- 17,078 509,271 | 29-82| 29-88] 29-17] 114-7] 114-0] 108-0] 150-0) 149-1] 138-8 
LOBG OR) 7 Wace pepe 0 eaten ge tnqereneiont 21, 453 652, 846 | 30-43] 30-14] 29-49] 120-7] 119-9] 121-4} 145-6] 143-3} 144-8 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 14, 652 542,242 | 37-01} 36-57} 37-80] 104-0} 104-1] 117-5) 143-8) 142-2 163-7 
EUGRIN AR ss ergs oeeet ca « ae a cee 9, 823 271,512 | 27-64} 27-84] 27-21] 108-5] 111-1] 115-4] 130-6} 184-8 129-4 
Saskatoons. fe gevcee nosis aes 6, 562 172,200 | 26-24} 26-23) 26-21) 131-8) 128-3] 126-2 157-0} 152-8] 145-1 
Calgary: tao cece os cain aeons 17, 988 564,674 | 31-39] 31-89] 30-71] 116-9} 116-5] 119-2] 137-8} 139-6} 141-6 
Edmonton jabs Mean tilie aia! « Meo ae NR ete as 17, 263 606,258 | 29-33] 29-49] 29-33] 127-3] 124-8] 137-6) 154-1 152-0} 165-9 
WACCORI aa) tala thls ina 15, 283 487,596 | 31-90] 32-27| 33-20) 181-0) 179-2) 171-9) 231-3) 231-5 227°2 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing... parts deocte aaa oes 1,071, 857 | 35,185,419 | 32-83] 32-94) 32-38) 121-5] 123-3] 133-9] 153-4) 156-3 166-8 
Purablet Goods ley. co acco 51,341 | 19,765,570 | 35-85} 36-02} 35-34] 129-2} 132-4) 151-0) 165-4) 170-2 190-6 
Non-Durable Goods..............+4. 500,020 | 14,665,533 | 29-33} 29-33] 28-52) 114-5) 115-3] 118-7] 141-4) 142-5 142-4 
Electric Light and Power............ 20, 496 754,316 | 36-80| 36-83] 37-04] 107-3} 102-9] 99-5} 122-2} 117-4} 114-4 
LOBBIDE 6b omregele ss Ge agua ae | 55,319 | 1,497,529 | 27-07| 27-57| 27-15) 115-7} 116-6] 98-3} 157-5) 161-6 134-3 
MiRINg, .. d. os aeageh o's. oe ogame ea 68,229 | 2,656,452 | 38-93] 39-31] 38-04) 81-8! 82-7) 87-5} 101-0) 103-1 105-6 
Communications eee re ra ne 32, 644 1,017,047 | 31-16) 31-11] 30-53] 125-3} 122-1) 116-2) 144-2 140-4} 131-0 
TIBRSPOTtAtion «cmp os «+ des Geers od 165,107 | 6,337,240 | 38-38} 38-68] 36-69] 129-4] 127-8] 126-2] 154-6] 154-0} 145-0 
Construction and Maintenance......... 152,930 | 4,573,530 | 29-91) 30-52] 28-85] 85-8] 81-0] 89-2} 112-6] 108-4] 113-0 
BeLVicCes ek JB. e racnMaaic ase ckee 52,737 | 1,037,802 | 19-68| 19-71] 19-11] 123-6] 122-2] 121-7) 152-1] 150-6] 142-5 
ALTAQG ecu chic. Mor: ome eee 189,129 | 5,173,028 | 27-35) 27-19] 26-54] 109-3} 109-7] 103-1) 127-2) 126-8 117-3 
Fight Leading Industries............ 1,787,952 | 57,478,047 | 32-15) 32-82] 31-63} 114-6) 114-9} 120-7) 143-2) 144-5 148-4 
FiManGe: 32). 0 Re ok gears 6 chs ee ore asa 67,319 | 2,258,201 | 33-54] 33-70) 32-65] 112-0] 111-6] 108-6] 130-3} 130-5) 123-2 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,855,271 | 59,736,248 | 32-20] 32-37] 31-66] 114-5] 114-8] 120-3) 142-7) 143-9) 147-4 











1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


1945] 


services, trade and finance), was $59,736,248, as 
compared with $60,239,399 in the preceding 
period of observation. The average earnings 
fell from $32.37 at July 1, to $3220 at the 
date under review, as compared with $31.66 
at August 1, 1944, and $31.08 at August 1, 
1943. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic areas, 
and the leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at July 1, 1945, and August 1, 
1944. Table I gives a monthly record for 
the eight leading industries as a whole, and 
for manufacturing, showing the movements 
of employment and payrolls in the period since 
1941. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I indicates that 
since June 1, 1941, when current data on 
payrolls first became available, the number of 
persons in recorded employment in the eight 
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leading industrial groups has shown an increase 
of 14:6 per cent, while the aggregate weekly 
payrolls of these workers are higher by 43-2 
per cent. Including finance, the gain in em- 
ployment from June 1, 1941, to August 1, 1945, 
amounted to 14-5 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 42-7 per cent. The explanation 
previously given for the much greater rise in 
the salaries and wages than in the numbers 
employed may again be stated:—(1) the con- 
centration of workers in the heavy manu- 
facturing industries, where rates of pay are 
above the average and in addition, there has 
been a considerable amount of overtime work, 
(2) the payment of cost-of-living bonuses to 
the majority of workers; the rates at which 
these allowances were calculated were increased 
on more than one occasion before their incor- 
poration in the basic wage-rates as from 
February 15, 1944, and (3) the progressive up- 
grading of employees as they gained experience 
in their work. In a great many cases, higher 
wage-rates have also been granted. 

It may again be pointed out that the in- 
fluence of the war has brought about parti- 
cularly marked expansion in employment and 
payrolls in factories, in which the rate of 


TABLE ItTI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








ay, 
© 2 
e aig ise idee e 
von aU s Q 
S 5 | 82s) 8 | es 
< Ss fae} O85 oF 
Oo =A |e) an ZAM 
Anes 4 1929 3: os... LNs: STR 2 das Dulce Meta | oetecrc teed Bieee! ove 4 
Ate er 1 1O30 a 118-8 NAD OU we ee le Ma eine ym 
Auge 1, 01081 ei. HOSSZO SE LO GNSS Ree PRs. CaN 
Aug: 1,..1982 © Ae 86-3 OO tot tek mae sl: Ae ee IB a OAR 
Aug 1, 19834578" 87-1 O30 ee rms ey Crean ete le a 
AVENE 11084 Bray k 99-9 ROHS IUS SESSA m1). CERI 
Aneel, 11985 5. ee 1-1 POG Salve mace. luke Sede ci 
Auge, 1936.5 cee LOD Greets Oo [ic eee, lacie ee I 
Agee? V1 03707 ee 120-0 | 134-3 82-5 | 131-5] 140-8 
Angee 1 1938 4. ket 112-1 112-6 99-2 118-3 106-6 
Augers. 1039.0 ene 117-5 | 115-6 | 111-0 | 124-2] 105-4 
Aug 1, 1940025. 127-9 124-5 110-6 135-5 111-9 
Attesv*1; 1941.2" e5% 160-6 | 164-2 | 1384-6 | 184-5] 140-7 
Augre 1, 1942 0°8% . 177-8 | 170-4] 111-8 | 198-3 | 145-6 
Angee, 1943 Sa 185-9 |} 194-6 | 120-9 | 224-9] 160-7 
Aug. 1, 1944...... 184-3 185-8 138-0 200-7 169-8 
Jan. 1, 19455..%... 180-4 | 182-5 | 123-2] 187-9] 179-3 
Pebiwt1945 20/8". 178-9 | 179-9} 123-7] 192-41] 167-6 
Mar. 1, 1945...... 178-2 | 179-9 | 141-2 | 191-7 | 167-2 
Apres! 1, 1945.67." 176-9 | 180-5 | 121-0] 192-3] 169-2 
Mayrr*1, 1945. 5075" 175-5 | 183-1] 118-9} 196-7] 170-1 
June’ 1, 1945.55: 175-3 | 181-0} 121-8 | 191-9 | 170-7 
July 1, 1945.52... 175-5 | 177-7 | 128-8 | 194-7] 159-0 
Aug. 1, 1945...... 175-0 | 176-4] 127-9] 192-9] 158-2 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at August 1,1945) 100-0 7°6 +2 4-5 2-9 


a 

g a a - a 

3 fee Ria. Rae 3 £ | #4 

fas] a> he ad o peWl= 

2 s #9 a 2 = ES 

ies oO AY AY = mM < MO 
121-3 128-0 14458: |e 02 SAGs eT ah ete he, 122-7 
114-7 115-7 T2623 eee + 5 ro eee ees oil eee 115-8 
102-4 100-7 1291 eS rep ee |e eee 98-8 
04-4) 86-91: -90-1 becccs echt eee 81-4 
Sn Me oi (ee) ee OL 87-3 
94.9 106-0 OS ee leak Ste. er a ae ND date || See 97-6 
97-2 102-4 QS A7 TR CAE AMP «lee eae gael eweneser 106-8 
101-3 107-1 1032 9- ea eS RR Pee eae ee TC 107-9 
120-8 122-2 105-6 99-0 118-8 107-1 116-9 
117-8 111-2 104-9 97-3 116-1 109-2 107-1 
126-4 | 114-2] 109-4] 99-4] 123-5] 115-6] 117-0 
130-6 132-8 114-9 106-9 119-7 123-9 119-0 
167-6 | 166-3 | 135-6] 130-9] 134-2] 143-8] 146-6 
191-4] 181-5 | 143-5 | 138-0] 137-5 | 156-0] 175-3 
200-9 | 184-9 | 145-1] 140-4] 138-8] 156-4] 195-8 
197-7 | 185-0] 151-6] 145-5] 148-1] 163-3] 185-7 
191-1] 184-2] 149-2] 145-0] 141-1] 160-9] 173-9 
189-1 | 184-3] 145-3] 142-4] 134-8] 156-5] 172-0 
188-5 | 184-2] 141-2] 137-6 | 130-9] 153-3] 172-0 
185-2 | 183-0] 141-2] 137-3] 132-2] 153-2! 173-0 
184-9 | 180-1 | 139-3] 135-2] 132-0] 150-3] 172-4 
184-3 | 178-9] 141-8] 137-6 | 136-5 | 151-6] 175-5 
181-9 | 179-8}. 144-6] 138-9] 140-7] 155-7] 180-4 
181-6 | 177-9] 147-5 | 141-3 | 144-4] 158-9] 180-1 
30-3 | 41-2] 11-4 5-2 2-3 3-9 9-5 





Nors.—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industries 1 Relative | August 1, July 1, August 1, | August 1, 
Weight 1945 1945 1944 1940 


Manufacturing: :.. 44 6.12. ot) SE. hee Be leis. 59-9 204-1 207-2 225-0 134-4 
Animal producté—ediblect so. 4 ee ee en 2-6 224-0 224-5 239-1 156-6 
EE ain dl prOGUCts Veet. nese. ee ee eee ee et er 2 140-4 143-1 123-6 119-0 
Leather and) prodticts. 67604. . OTT ease «. eee. 1-6 139-8 139-6 136-4 116-3 

Boots and ish oesiig. 2 5..)chee specu 1-0 129-2 129-2 126-3 116-6 
Luriberiand products’. 235..228,, (BOSS 2 eed oe SH 4-0 130-4 129-8 131-3 106-3 
Roughand dressed lumberiii .2. haesigs aches .k- oaee. 2-2 110-5 110-6 110-0 103-2 

A Seg SIG baer Nae gee RNa mga NL Or nelle 9 ce raelm nen RE cad pe Saag) 7 130-4 128-8 129-3 94-5 
Otherilumberproducts¥24...82. SASSY ES Oo AS. 1-1 206-0 203-5 213-2 127-2 
Masical instruments.t%. s.cccauhesser itor asbenee ear. 03 29-3 28-0 28-4 64:3 
Plant products— edible... oar se. as oe ee ie ae 3°2 176-0 159-8 170-1 134-7 
Pulp‘nd: paper*prodtcts ).2.2 A LaW Pane ue eee 5-1 146-3 145-2 138-9 120-5 
Pulp. andipapen wc don Staton wis ates | Gat. pola ee Pe 2°3 134-8 132-8 128-0 116-5 
IPADEr PLOGUCUSe cach ae ties ce cee eee Ree eee. 9 218-0 218-9 206-7 144-7 
Printing and publishing. .o19.6c... 9 ..44... BE eae. 1-9 137-6 137-0 130-3 117-6 
Rubber, products... hice atte cAacprccts GRE 6 eRe Goelncie . 1-3 181-3 181-0 163-6 110-9 
Rextile products’. Sree ose ae ee 7:5 154-4 157-4 153-2 142-1 
Thread syearniand cloth. 28. e285 Nes. if Bae. 2:7 157-3 157-8 157-3 158-1 
Cotton, yarn and clothe. 20. 2... 4 ee a ee 1-2 107-8 107-4 110-5 123-3 
Woollen*yvarntand’clotivs etch act oon te nee “7 168-3 170-6 167-9 173-5 
Artificial silk/andisilk-soodst | &. Yi ead SP ee 6 611-0 615-3 602-4 490-5 
Hosiery angdelknit COOdStise. ae, cae eee ee ee ps2 144-3 146-6 143-2 135-1 
Garments and personal furnishings....................-0- 2-7 153-5 159-6 150-4 134-7 
Other, textile products £-acc: sadder «cs. dee. eee 9 164-1 166-3 165-1 127-2 
MPODROCO. woven cote rae COTO EE OR ee °5 113-3 122-0 123-4 103-3 
Beverages VOMMNS . 1. SOARES seo Peles. 8 266-4 265-7 258-8 182-6 
Chemicals and allied products....:.....00..s0c.+adiseueeee- 3-1 430-9 472-5 608-6 205-3 
Clay--glass, and stone prodtctst.... 24.00. wa tao) eee 9 144-7 141-7 136-9 112-8 
lectnicuigat And POWER ese ee ae ee eee 1-1 160-8 154-2 149-2, 144-2 
nClectrical apparatuses ay ee Ses a | eee 2-4 285-6 291-3 332-8 156-1 
Tron and‘steel products 3 vt.) f Yr) ae Ves, 2S 20-9 273-3 282-1 326-8 132-2 
Crade; rolled and forged products.s-...5..5....h0600 oon 1-9 241-3 243-4 250-1 169-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles).................0ec000e 1-3 215-0 216-4 222-9 145-4 
AASTICULLURAL TIM plenMentee a aces vee hie ete ee ein deice hee -7 145-4 144-7 128-8 82-4 
Land vehicles and Aircraft.......... mes. eee 8-4 235-6 244-1 302-1 110-8 
AUCOMODLES ens Darts tea eee en eee 2°3 272-5 277-4 294-7 139-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......:................... 3:4 1,212-4 1, 252-8 1,412-7 277-2 
Heating appliances 1. 4.00 ne ot Ac eo 3 178-8 189-2 168-0 125-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)..........00cee cee eceeuee 9 257-5 259-6 291-5 159-4 
Foundry and machine shop products..................... “5 226-9 228-8 230-7 141-9 
Other iron ‘and steel products.) .. 0. Wie ens... 3.050. 3°5 289-9 307-2 374-3 147-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.............0.ccceececeeecceces 2-7 338-0 346-8 435-7 197-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...........2.-.00ceeccccuceee 1-0 224-7 223-5 221-2 176-5 
Miscellaneous... 9 ae ae eee 8 ee 1-0 324-0 339-2 373-6 151-0 

| OY Tid 1 Se Sronenen tee Sarit okt Aube: galie GMs CaM Mt «og 3-1 183-2 184-6 155-6 112-2 

LUN) ae ee ite GAELS Lab NM SARE MILD ee 3°8 144.9 146-5 155-1 168-1 
COS Fe ont ook acc coe Me ee EE tohehees, fe weet al 1-4 90-2 91-6 96-0 87-3 
Metallic Ores? fe. os ae ce ek eee 1 eee 1-7 244-9 246-9 268-6 351-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........0..0--c00c0ee 7 178-5 179-8 181-3 158-0 

Communications 0007 eae ct Bete ws Je be eee ce 1-8 121-8 118-7 112-9 $9-9 
Melegraphig. up ec es mba cei: tee een teens. ae, dae “4 133-4 130-8 133-0 108-6 
MPIODNOUES. ohare tte che ance ccd te ot UE PES ob. eee. 1-4 118-3 115-1 107-4 86-1 

Zransportation | oY eae... | gates... fae. 9-2 127-8 126-3 125-2 94-8 
Street railways and Cartage... 1.9. png-.).re2ess-. Gale. . 2-8 195-2 192-7 188-7 135-7 
Seam TAMWwavs 6 eer. Sake oe. aa. | eeteme - & gees. 5-0 110-0 107-7 107-7 82-7 
Shipping and stevedoring & xa... dcaobAe:-) erikee sk mine. 1-4 115-4 117-8 117-3 95-7 

Construction and Maintemance........................... 8-6 119-3 112-6 124-5 114-3 
Building: sae.-). B,Gth. ae do duhsd. < eehees.t ae. 2-6 103-0 98-5 94-3 97-8 
Ee hWay war. 0) Gees ob Sek dae LR Re cL eRe 3°5 156-9 146-6 185-6 162-5 
Wail ways. ans. whe. Sie ctih ae. to Na wade ohn ant. LE. 2-5 101-7 96-0 98-9 85-7 

PGEVICES) .). 395. -1 05 8s. 0 SeRE os e.RRE AR ART. A ede. - 3-0 211-3 208-9 207-9 155-4 

i dotels andwrestaurants. $. ¥20n. tan 48s o betas Lee 2-0 214-1 210-3 209-9 154-6 

, eersonal, (ehiefly laundries) as... S.sads oie seek sok batts . 1-0 206-0 206-3 204-5 156-8 
FAQG. 1.4. 852,  b. Oe ke? ..k hithh «dot Bad ae Bekeen. | Ceneks « 10-6 171-4 172-6 161-7 141-4 
IROCATIE ie. cot Soke eta cha P eh AAAI ed MERA. kot bere. 7-7 176-3 177-8 167-4 145-9 
Wholesaleras.. -¢.08; ... ce8h. do Bdaded Lmecee. b REE 2-9 159-8 157-8 147-3 129-8 

Right Leading Industries....................0ccceccceuceee 100-0 175-0 175-5 184-3 127-9 

PIMANCE 14 242.12 St. b -Rothk + ds Ba dhed BcOkli.| Acbaee Ae ate. ee? 130-0 129-6 126-1 114-1 
Banks and Trust :*‘Companiésics..J. 4. h44- 126 «pt be.) antes Nh dpckh hatte 133-5 133-2 130-3 108-3 
_Brokerage and Stock Market Operations............0.0.00-|cececcececes 192-7 190-9 146-1 164-1 
Insurance,.....00.0..- ao Plara oie trate Pores euetsiete ae Mien OS & Bs a CHV oR eae 3 121-7 121-3 119-4 118-6 

Nine Leading Industries...........0..... 0. cece cece ccc cccucleccecececce. 172-8 173-3 181-5 127-2 


SS 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. : 
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acceleration in the period of observation has 
been decidedly greater than in the non-manu- 
facturing industries; despite recent losses, the 
index of employment in manufacturing has 
risen, by 21-5 per cent from June 1, 1941, to 
August 1, 1945, and that of payrolls had 
advanced by 53:4 per cent proportions de- 
eidedly exceeding the gains of 12-3 per cent in 
employment and 29-6 per cent in payrolls in- 
dicated in the non-manufacturing industries 
taken as a unit. 'The factors already mentioned 
as affecting the general trends have had an 
even greater effect in the case of manu- 
facturing. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
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industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short time or overtime may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect va- 
riations in the extent to which casual labour 
is used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is of course also 
an extremely important factor. 


Report on Employment Conditions, September, 1945 


The following report covering the employment 
situation for the past month has been 
prepared by .the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
first section of the report deals with the 
Canadian labour market by «wndustry 
groups, while the second section gives a 
more detailed analysis of employment con- 
ditzons by regtons. 


URING this transition period, the trend 

of the labour situation in Canada is swift- 
ly changing from the problem of providing 
manpower for hard-pressed industries to the 
task of finding jobs for workers. While the 
overall demand for workers continues high, a 
decline is apparent in the labour requirements 
of all industries except mining and logging. 
The need for workers in the logging industry 
almost doubled during the month. At Septem- 
ber 20, the manpower requirements of Cana- 
dian industries (excluding agriculture) as 
measured by the number of unfilled vacancies! 
totalled 157,487 (114,938 males and 42,499 
females) as compared with the need for 156,430 
workers at August 23, four weeks earlier. 
Considerable slackening is evident in the 
manpower requirements since September 21, 
1944, when 198,739 workers were needed. 
During the month under review there was 
a sharp drop in the labour requirements 
of the Quebec Region, but this was offset 
by substantial increases in the manpower 
needs of the Maritime, Ontario and Prairie 
Regions. As a result of the sharply increased 





“ 1 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 


demand for loggers, the need for male labour 
rose by 2,402 during the month; female labour 
requirements showed a decline of 1,495 during 
this same period. Table 1 shows Unfilled 
Vacancies by main industry group and by 
sex, as at September 20, with absolute and 
percentage changes in total demand during the 
past month. 


The steadily mounting number of unplaced 
applicants? showed an increase of almost 
40,000 during the four weeks under review. At 
September 21, there were 123,013 applicants 
(92,411 males and 30,602 females) as compared 
with 83,179 one month earlier. Due to lay- 
offs from war plants and the demobilization of 
service personnel, the number of male appli- 
cants registered in employment offices rose 
sharply, showing an increase of 35 per cent 
during the past month. While the number of 
female applicants also rose, the rate of increase 
was only moderate. 

With a more generous supply of labour 
available, the chief task of the employment 
offices now is to persuade applicants to accept 
the jobs available. One of the main difficulties 
is that a large proportion of the vacancies are 
in unskilled occupations, while many of the 
workers now re-entering the labour market are 
skilled or semi-skilled. Workers who have 
mastered one repetitive operation in a war 
plant frequently have not acquired general 
proficiency in their crafts, and are therefore 
dificult to place. In order to prevent the 
waste of time and the annoyance of having 





2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 
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unsuitable persons referred to jobs, employ- 
ment offices are instituting a screening process 
for clerical and skilled trades, whereby appli- 
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cants must show that they have certain mini- 
mum qualifications before they are directed to 
a position. 


Labour Demand in A and B Priority Industries 


Sixty-one per cent of the total vacancies 
reported at September 20 were in high 
priority industries, where 96,241 workers were 
required; this was 1,005 less than the number 
needed at August 23, four weeks earlier. In 
the Maritime, Ontario, and Prairie regions 
there was an increase in labour demand during 
the month, whereas the Quebec Region showed 
a marked decrease in manpower requirements, 
chiefly in high priority manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
Mining 


The labour needs of the mining and primary 
smelting industries showed a net increase of 
257 during the four-week period under review, 
to total 5,281 at September 20. While those 
industries which had been engaged mainly in 
war production are slackening their require- 
ments, others are increasing their. labour de- 
mands in order to resume peacetime produc- 
tion levels. The manpower requirements of 
the iron and steel industry dropped sharply 
during the month, and, for the present, the 
labour needs of the nickel industry have been 
satisfied. On the other hand, there was an 
increase of 5388 in the number of vacancies 
reported in the gold mines, bringing total 
labour requirements in this industry to 1,252 
at September 20; copper mining also showed 
a substantial increase in labour demand. The 
shortage of qualified coal miners remains criti- 
cal, with 2,074 required at September 20; 
the situation is most serious in the Maritime 
Region, where the lifting of the freeze order 
has resulted in a marked increase in the num- 
ber of separations; ex-servicemen, who con- 
stitute the only potential source of supply, are 
reluctant to return to the mines. 


Manufacturing 


Manpower requirements in the high priority 
manufacturing industries dropped sharply 
during the month, as workers released from 
war plants and returning servicemen accepted 
employment in civilian industries. During the 
four-week period from August 23 to Septem- 
ber 20, manpower requirements in the essential 
manufacturing group dropped from 42,484 to 
35,003; the Quebec Region accounted for 73 
per cent of this decrease. Due to cutbacks 
and cancellations of war contracts there was 
a sharp reduction in the labour requirements 
of the four industries engaged exclusively in 


the manufacture of war supplies (Aircraft and 
Parts, Shipbuilding and Repairs, Mechanical 
Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles, 
and Guns and Ammunition); demand in this 
group dropped from 4,912 at August 23 to 
2,025 at September 20. The needs of the 
shipbuilding industry remain high, especially 
in the Maritime ports, where considerable 
repair and refitting work is in progress. 

Food Processing—Although there is still a 
heavy demand for workers in the highly sea- 
sonal food processing industries, a marked im- 
provement in the labour situation was apparent 
at September 20. The need for 8,759 workers 
(5,020 males and 3,739 females) at that date 
was 744 less than the number required at 
August 23. Workers released from war plants 
and discharged servicemen: have helped to 
alleviate the manpower shortage in the meat 
packing industry; during the month, labour 
requirements dropped from 2,953 to 2,282. The 
seasonal increase in activity in the canning 
and preserving industry brought the require- 
ments of this group to 4,400 at September 20, 
as compared with 3,893 a month earlier. 

Textiles and Products—The labour situation 
in the long understaffed textile industries 
showed some improvement during the four 
weeks under review, when the number of 
vacancies decreased from 8,489 at August 23 
to 7,569 at September 20. While there is still 
a heavy demand for workers in both primary 
and secondary plants, this improvement in the 
labour situation is largely due to the efforts 
of the local employment offices. Special ad- 
vertising campaigns have been carried on, 
and placement officers are interviewing em- 
ployees who have submitted their resignations, 
in an attempt to reduce the number of separa- 
tions. As the supply of available labour in- 
creases, more workers are showing willingness 
to accept employment in the textile industry. 
In the cotton textile mills, labour demand 
showed a marked improvement during the past 
four weeks; at September 20, there was a need 
for 1,241 and 656 workers in Quebec and On- 
tarlo respectively, as compared with 1,559 and 
963 four weeks earlier. A slight easing in the 
situation is apparent in the woollen and 
worsted, and knitting mills, and in establish- 
ments manufacturing women’s and misses’ 
outerwear. The labour requirements of firms 
manufacturing men’s and boys’ clothing are 
showing a substantial increase as the need for 
civilian clothing for returning servicemen be- 
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TABLE I—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, ASAT SEPTEMBER 20, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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TABLE II—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
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comes more urgent; at September 20 there 
were 647 and 536 workers required in Quebec 
and Ontario respectively. 


Construction 


The urgent need for military hospitals and 
homes for veterans, together with long delayed 
private construction projects and repair work, 
is keeping the manpower requirements of the 
construction industry at a high level. At Sep- 
tember 20 there were 10,831 vacancies reported 
in the high priority construction industry, slight- 
ly fewer than the number of workers required 
one month earlier. While there was a con- 
siderable decrease in demand in Quebec and 
Ontario, this decline was largely offset by in- 
creases in the Prairie and Pacific Regions. At 
present an acute shortage of building materials 
is delaying some projects, but with more 
labour available to factories producing these 
supplies, the situation can be expected to night 
itself within a few months. Indications are 
that, in spite of these shortages, the govern- 
ment’s objective of 50,000 housing units will 
be attained within twelve months of V-E Day, 
and may even be surpassed. The government 
igs discouraging the construction of less 
essential buildings, by exercising a strict con- 
trol on the permit system, and is delaying 
much of its own post-war construction until 
nen and materials are more plentiful. Through 
the efforts of the Industrial Selection and 
Release Committees skilled construction 
workers are being released from the armed 
services. As work in shipyards, war plants 
and military establishments is further cur- 
tailed many more skilled tradesmen, especially 
carpenters, will become available to the con- 
struction industry. 


Transportation 


The labour needs of the transportation in- 
dustry showed a slight decline during the period 
under review; at September 20, there were 
8,493 workers required, as compared with 9,098 
one month earlier. As in previous months, 
the requirements of the steam railways consti- 
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tuted more than half the total demand in this 
industry group. The need for truck drivers, 
auto mechanics and other workers associated 
with highway traffic remained at a fairly high 
level; but discharged servicemen are showing 
a willingness to accept this type of work. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


The labour situation in the trade, finance and 
service groups eased slightly during the month. 
The need for workers in wholesale and retail 
establishments declined somewhat, and, with 
the summer season over, there is a definite 
slackening in the labour requirements of ho- 
tels and restaurants. The Quebec Region 
reports that unemployed women are now more 
willing to accept work in these establishments, 
and, to a lesser degree, domestic work; in 
other regions the same tight situation obtains 
with regard to this type of employment. 
At September 20 there were 18,280 vacancies 
in trade, finance and service industries; the 
number of female workers (10,631) required 
showed a decrease of 871 in the four weeks 
since August 23. 

Logging (All Priorities) 

Labour demand in the logging industry al- 
most doubled in the four weeks under review, 
to total 25,079 at September 20. Two-thirds 
of this demand was in high priority logging. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced ia 
maintaining the relatively small summer 
crews, and the problem of obtaining adequate 
reinforcements for the winter season is causing 
much concern. It is- estimated that at least 
50,000 additional bushworkers will be required . 
this winter. No great improvement in supply 
is expected until agricultural workers are re- 
leased for off-season employment. An inten- 
sive campaign is under way to enlist as many 
farmers as possible for bushwork. Discharged 
service personnel constitute another potentiad 
source of supply, but many of those expe- 
rienced in logging are reluctant to return to 
this type of work, and, in spite of the offers 
made by logging companies to train new 
workers, few applicants are available. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Offices of the Dominion Employment Service 
across Canada. The report covers employment 
conditions during the month ended September 
22; 1945. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—While grain harvesting was 
completed two weeks earlier than usual, crops 
in all sections were below normal owing to 


an extended period of dry weather. The co- 
operation of the armed forces has contributed 
materially to the filling of demands for farm 
labour. About 400 civilians and 126 soldiers 
released on farm leave have been transferred 
to Carleton and Victoria counties to assist 
in the potato picking, and further manpower 
needs will be met without difficulty; so far, 
Prince Edward Island’s labour requirements 
for this harvest have been met by the despatch 
of members of the armed forces. Enough men 
are available to take care of the apple harvest 
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in the Annapolis Valley, which has been almost 
a complete failure this year. 

Logging—Although operations will be limited 
until after the termination of the harvesting, 
preparations for extensive activities are well 
under way, and the placing of orders is on 
the increase. While there has as yet been 
no easing of the prevailing manpower shortage, 
it is anticipated that a greater number of 
bushworkers will be available this year than 
last season. 


Coal Mining—In spite of the fact that the 
collieries have their full complement of datal 
labour, they are continuingly handicapped by 
the shortage of experienced miners. In the 
Sydney area, where production is still low, 
550 certificated workmen are needed; in the 
vicinity of Minto, also, underground operations 
are seriously hampered by the lack of skilled 
men. Every effort is being made to retain 
soldier-miners now on the payrolls, and to 
secure the release of others through the Indus- 
trial Selection and Release Committee. 


Manufacturing—Lay-offs have continued 
throughout the past month. At Amherst, the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company is 
steadily decreasing its staff, which now num- 
bers only 241 employees in all. Cancellation 
of war contracts has resulted in the release 
of 400 men and women from one Liverpool 
plant and 200 from another. The closing of 
the Maritime Steel and Foundries’ shell shop 
at New Glasgow affected 100 men. The ma- 
jority of the unskilled workers among 126 
men laid off from the McLennan Foundry’s 
shell manufacturing shop at Campbellton have 
been placed locally. Activity in Maritime 
shipyards has lessened appreciably; while some 
skilled workers are required in Halifax, little 
semi-skilled or unskilled labour is_ being 
engaged at present. Building and re-fitting of 
craft 1s being hastened to ensure completion 
before the freeze-up; ship repair plants in 
the vicinity of Sydney have released about 
60 workmen during the past fortnight. 

Throughout the region the demand for heavy 
labour is continuingly heavy. Textile plants, 
too, are persistent in their call for both men 
and women, and food and fish processing 
factories are short of the workers needed at 
this busy season. 


Construction—While skilled artisans and 
labourers alike are in short supply everywhere, 
no really serious shortage is apparent. The 
Halifax office reports that unskilled workmen 
for the Camp Hill Hospital are hard to obtain; 
bricklayers in particular are in great demand. 

Ex-Servicemen—A large number of dis- 
charged men are being reinstated in their 

prewar positions; most local offices report 
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that suitable employment is easily found 
for applicants. It is expected that many 
men will take advantage of training facilities 
offered. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculiure—Despite unusually wet weather, 
the harvest is practically completed; farmers 
are engaged in Fall ploughing and many 
farm workers are seeking seasonal employment 
in the logging camps and other industries. The 
picking of an exceptionally large blueberry 
crop in the Lake St. John area was abruptly 
terminated by an early frost at the beginning . 
of September, and the thousands of men thus 
released have been relieving the manpower 
shortage in other local industries. 

The movement of potato pickers to the 
state of Maine has been successfully carried 
out. More than 4,000 persons have crossed 
the American border to help with this harvest, 
which will probably continue for another two 
or three weeks. 


Logging—As yet the labour supply is far 
from adequate to meet the mounting demand, 
but an easier manpower market is anticipated 
before the end of the current year. Already 
400 recruiting permits have been issued, and 
a campaign is under way to place more men 
in the woods than at any previous time. 
Approximately 11,000 bushmen will be needed 
to fill the orders of companies operating in the 
Lake St. John area. South of the St. Lawrence, 
too, a number of logging camps have already 
opened; it is hoped that their far from 
adequate labour supply will be supplemented 
when the harvesting is over. 


Mining—There has been little improvement 
in the manpower situation of base metal and 
gold mines in northern Quebec. The labour 
shortage is aggravated by the fact that housing 
accommodation in the mining towns is at 
a premium; no relief is anticipated until this 
lack of living quarters can be rectified. 


Manufacturrng—While lay-offs from war 
plants have slackened appreciably during the 
past month, staff reductions are still in pro- 
gress throughout the region. lLay-offs are 
continuing at the Quebec arsenals as well as 
at the shipyards in that city and adjacent 
Levis; war industries at Sorel are experiencing 
similar staff reductions. 


Although heavy labour is more plentiful 
than for some time past, foundry operations 
are still handicapped by a persistent shortage 
of skilled tradesmen. Several firms, busy with 
postwar plans, will shortly be in the market 
for many additional employees. In the Mont- 
real area, fifteen industrial plants now under 
construction will provide work for 2,500 people. 


To date, reconversion projects in many 
establishments have been hampered by a 
shortage of materials required for the manu- 
facture of essential civilian goods. 

In the Montreal area, as in other industrial 
centres, the labour shortage in textile mills, 
clothing manufacturers’ establishments and 
allied industries shows little sign of abatement. 
One large company at Drummondville, advised 
of the expiry of its wartime permit for the 
employment of women on the night shift, 
has increased its orders for youths between 
18 and 23 years of age from 400 to 800; un- 
fortunately, neither can these young men be 
procured locally nor is housing accommoda- 
tion available at present for more than a frac- 
tion of the number if brought from outside. 
Measures are being taken to speed up the 
local building program, in order to provide 
the necessary living facilities. 

Construction—While labourers are in some- 
what more plentiful supply, the shortage of 
skilled building tradesmen continues to be 
acute, and will not be alleviated until cold 
weather halts small residential construction 
now under way. A residential construction 
survey made recently indicates a steady in- 
crease in the number of building permits 
issued. Contracts for veterans’ homes to- 
talling $2,300,000 have been let in Montreal, 
and it is estimated that this project will 
provide dwellings for some 2,300 persons. 

Ex-Servicemen—The accelerated discharge 
of members of the armed forces has placed 
an added burden on veterans’ placement offi- 
cers throughout the region. This branch of 
the National Employment Service is rapidly 
being expanded to cope with the situation. 
The consensus of local office report indicates 
that placements are being satisfactorily 
maintained. 

Ontario Region 


Agriculture—As the season advances, calls 
for farm workers are confined for the most 
part to orders for dairy and mixed farming 
Jabour, which are difficult to meet by the 
referral of men with the necessary agricultural 
knowledge. 

While threshing is being speedily com- 
pleted, and silo filling and Fall ploughing 
are in progress, corn cutting and the planting 
of Fall wheat have been delayed in some 
areas by dry weather. The Burleigh tobacco 
erop, now being cut, is expected to be below 
average; flue-cured tobacco has been harvested 
and the workers have left the fields. Although 
many Farm Commandos are assisting with 
the gathering of fruit on the Niagara penin- 
sula, there is still an urgent call for more men 
and women in that district. Helpers will also 
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be needed for the sugar beet harvest, to com- 
mence in early October. 


Canneries—Ontario canning factories, busy 
with the corn and tomato packs, are urgent 
in their call for workers. One large plant at 
New Toronto, which has already engaged all 
the part-time workers who can be handled, 
is still far short of its requirements for full- 
time men and women helpers. At Dunnville, 
it has been found necessary to secure permis- 
sion for the employment of about 50 female 
high school students; an additional 60 women, 
as well as more men, are needed to handle 
tomato and peach processing in the St. 
Catharines area. The Wallaceburg office re- 
ports that its efforts to secure local housewives 


‘to meet the call for 100 night workers are 


meeting with little success. In Leamington, 
too, women are urgently needed for the next 
two weeks; the requisite number of men for 
the canneries have been procured by means 
of issuing temporary permits to strikers from 
nearby Windsor. 


Logging—In all parts of northern Ontario 
the demand for woodsworkers mounts steadily. 
Although many more loggers are available 
than at any time during the past four years, 
outstanding orders show approximately 7,000 
vacancies; a recruiting campaign on a regional 
scale is being considered as a means of 
relieving this shortage. The Pembroke office 
reports outstanding orders for 629 loggers. The 
Timmins office, advising that at least 2,500 
bushmen can be used in that district, anti- 
cipates little improvement in the labour situa- 
tion until farm workers are free to enter the 
logging camps. At Sault Ste. Marie several 
hundred experienced pulpcutters are needed, 
and Kirkland Lake has 300 vacancies. 


Mining—The mines are benefiting by the 
easier manpower market. From August 24 
to September 20, there were 1,241 applicants 
for employment referred to mining operations, 
more than 800 of them to the Timmins area. 
Since September 1, too, approximately 200 
miners from Sudbury have been transferred 
to the more northerly fields. In spite of 
this temporary easing of the labour situation, 
experienced men for development work are 
still in short supply. 

Manufacturing—While high priority de- 
mands for labour are substantially lower than 
at this time a year ago, existing vacancies 


in Ontario factories still far exceed the workers 


available. During the last four months the 
over-all demand for skilled metal workers has 
decreased somewhat, but there is a continu- 
ingly urgent call for heavy labour in foundries 
and similar establishments, in such centres 
as Kitchener, Guelph, Galt, Brantford, New 
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Toronto, Owen Sound, Peterborough and 
Trenton. 

Throughout the province, many industrial 
establishments are busy with reconversion 
from war to peacetime production. Orders 
for workers of all kinds are being placed with 
the Hamilton office, while at Niagara Falls 
employees released from war plants are being 
readily absorbed in other production. A num- 
ber of large manufacturers now reverting to 
civilian output are holding their vacancies for 
the reinstatement of former employees who 
have been serving with the armed forces. While 
there are a considerable number unemployed 
in the Oshawa area, as soon as the local 
automobile factory is in a position to expand 
its staff all feeder plants in the district will 
follow suit. The industrial dispute between 
the Ford Company and the Windsor U.A.W.- 
C.1.0. 200 has made it necessary for a number 
of local firms to curtail operations, with the 
resultant lay-off of approximately 675 workers 
for an indefinite period. The Holmes Foundry 
at Sarnia has also been forced to close as a re- 


sult of the Ford strike; however, the majority © 


of the 375 workmen affected have been placed 
in construction or stevedoring jobs on tem- 
porary permits. 

Referrals to the textile plants and kindred 
industries are being well maintained. Plans 
for plant expansion and the opening of new 
factories in various centres are resulting in a 
more insistent call for workers for these indus- 
tries. Rubber manufacturers are also calling 
for women employees, as well as young men 
to train as pressmen. 


Construction—Although there is still a 
strong demand for bricklayers, carpenters and 
labourers, the general labour situation has 
improved. The only Wartime Housing pro- 
jects now handicapped by lack of manpower 
are those at Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough and ‘Toronto; hold-ups in_ the 
Veterans’ building program are attributable 
to lack of materials rather than manpower. 
The shortage of workers in the brickyards 
has been alleviated somewhat; 190 prisoners 
of war are now engaged in the manufacture 
of this urgently needed building product. 


Exz-Servicemen—While men recently  re- 
leased from the armed forces seem reluctant 
to accept the type of heavy labour for which 
their services are in demand, current place- 
ment figures show that 70 per cent of dis- 
charged service personnel are being placed 
within a month of their application for 
employment. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture—In spite of the favourable 
progress of harvesting operations during the 
45250—11 ' 
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early part of the month, recent inclement 
weather has seriously handicapped Prairie 
farmers, with the result that only about 75 
per cent of the grain has been threshed. The 
supply of harvest help presently exceeds the 
demand, but a few days of dry weather will 
undoubtedly bring a renewed call for workers. 

It is not anticipated that labour require- 
ments for ‘the four-week period of the beet 
harvesting will be hard to meet. As a rule, 
these workers are drawn from farmers and 
their assistants living in the beet-raising areas. 

Logging—Throughout the region the call 
for woodsworkers is still insistent. Unfilled 
vacancies for loggers and pulpcutters in ‘the 
Fort Frances area total approximately 900 to 
1,000 men. In the Port Arthur section new 
camps are being prepared for the Winter’s 
operations and employers are seeking many 
bushmen. The Winnipeg office, too, reports 
a rapid increase in orders, and states that 
experienced bushmen released from harvest- 
ing duties are being readily absorbed. 

Farther west, the Edmonton office has more 
than 100 orders for local bushworkers, in addi- 
tion to a further 200 for camps in the vicinity 
of Prince George and Kamloops; few appli- 
cants will be available until after ‘the end of 
the harvest. In the Blairmore area, too, calls 
for loggers and mine prop cutters continues 
urgent. 

Coal Mining—In spite of the lifting of the 
“freeze” order, the manpower situation has 
improved somewhat during the past month. 
However, the easier labour market is con- 
fined for the most part to general labour, and 
certificated miners are still in great demand. 
While two collieries in the Edson area ceased 
production on August 31, other local opera- 
tions are short of skilled and unskilled work- 
men. The lack of housing accommodation is 
hampering the placement of surface labourers 
and certificated miners still greatly needed ‘in 
the domestic collieries at Saunders, Alexo and 
Brazeau. 

Base Metal Mining—The influx of ex-service- 
men seeking permanent employment has 
materially reduced labour requirements in the 
Flin Flon area. In the vicinity of Port Arthur, 
however, a minimum of 200 physically fit men 
are needed immediately to meet the demands 
of the gold mines; dewatering and develop- 
ment work now proceeding on other properties 
will double these requirements in a few 
months’ time. 


Manufacturing—The need for heavy labour 
is still the outstanding manpower require- 
ment. While orders for Winnipeg packing 
plants have been fairly well met, and the 
placement of local men and service personnel 
has taken care of Calgary establishments, the 
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manpower demands of packinghouses in Sas- 
katoon and Edmonton are hard to satisfy; 
the Moose Jaw office also reports outstanding 
orders for 134 workers. Firms engaged in the 
manufacture of urgently meeded building 
materials are also suffering from a lack of 
heavy labour. 

In Winnipeg the demand for workers in 
the textile plants and allied industries con- 
tinues to exceed the supply. Robust women 
are needed for general factory jobs in the 
city’s paper bag and building products fac- 
tories, and in the tanneries. In Calgary, too, 
there is a shortage of skilled artisans and 
apprentices for the production of household 
furniture. 

Construction—There has been little as- 
suagement of the general shortage of building 
labour. In the Port Arthur area, 170 labour- 
ers are needed, as well as additional carpen- 
ters and bricklayers to work on several large 
construction projects in the district. In Regina, 
orders are on file for 57 carpenters and 225 
labourers. Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmon- 
ton also report a continuing increase in the 
demand for skilled and general labour alike. 

Ex-Servicemen—With few exceptions, local 
offices report that the placement of men dis- 
charged from the armed forces is progressing 
favourably. On the whole, released service 
personnel are either being readily absorbed 
into their former employment, placed in 
shortstaffed industries, or enrolled for univer- 
sity or vocational training. 


- Pacific Region 


Agriculture—While the demand for dairy 
farm workers continues to exceed the supply, 
lay-offs from war industries on the lower main- 
land have lightened the farmers’ general labour 
problems; many women thus released have 
responded to the appeal for seasonal harvest 
workers. It is believed that sufficient labour 
is available for the potato harvesting now 
under way in the Fraser Valley. Orchardists 
in the Kelowna district are well supplied 
with pickers wherever suitable housing ac- 
commodation is provided; in the Creston 
area the schools have been closed in order 
that students may assist in the apple picking. 
In the Okanagan valley, apple harvesting 
has been delayed by rain, and considerable 
loss of fruit is feared if the wet weather 
should continue. 


Logging—Adequate labour reinforcements 
still present a problem; experienced bushmen 
in particular are most difficult to obtain, and 
as yet very few have taken advantage of the 
Loggers Association’s offer to train inexper- 
ienced men. The Victoria office reports that 
while applications from service personnel 
wishing to obtain leave in order to enter the 
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industry are increasing, the majority of these 
men have not the necessary experience. 

In the interior, few applicants are available 
to meet the heavy demand for loggers and 
pit-prop cutters in the Kamloops area; two 
operators at Fernie have applied for soldier 
loggers to meet a serious shortage of bush- 
men. Farther north, camps in the Prince 
George district are operating with only skele- 
ton crews; there is no likelihood of their 
clearance orders being filled until the Prairie 
harvest is over. 


Sawmills—While the mills in the metro- 
politan areas are well staffed, outside opera- 
tions are mostly shorthanded. The demand 
is less for highly skilled workmen than for 
semi-skilled and unskilled labour. In New 
Westminster orders remain at the same level, 
with a persisting shortage of heavy labour; 
while the lifting of the “freeze” order has 
affected some smaller mills, there has been 
no great loss of workers. All sawmills in the 
northerly Prince George area are carrying 
on with skeleton crews, practically every 
operation lacking adequate numbers of general 
labourers as well as skilled tradesmen. One 
local company has been forced to curtail 
production, and another has advised the 
Prince George office of its intention to close 
down on September 22, owing to the man- 
power shortage. 


Coal Mining—On the whole, the labour 
needs of the collieries are less pressing than 
earlier in the season. However, in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass area there has been no diminution 
in manpower demands, for underground labour 
especially. 


Base Metal Mining—Miners are in con- 
tinuing demand. One mining and smelting 
company at Cranbrooke is calling for about 
100 underground workers and 20 general 
labourers, and another at Copper Mountain 
is in the market for additional miners and 
muckers, of whom few are available. The 
gold mines, too, are desirous of improving 
their labour position, but as yet few applicants 
are available to meet the needs of these 
operations which, so seriously undermanned 
during the past few years, are anxious to 
start production as soon as possible. 


Manufacturing—Except in Vancouver foun- 
dries, and the fruit packing houses and can- 
neries of the Okanagan, there is no urgent 
call for additional labour. The lay-offs of 
shipbuilding workers, while slowing down 
considerably, continue at the Vancouver and 
at Prince Rupert, however, 
construction on hand will provide employment 
until well into 1946. 


Construction—The general labour situation 
is easier than for some time past. While 
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highly skilled carpenters and joiners are still 
needed, the manpower requirements for most 
of Vancouver’s urgent construction projects 
have been met; in the vicinity of Victoria, 
too, except for a continuing call for certain 
types of mechanics, orders have been filled 
by the placement of men released from the 
shipyards. 
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Ex-Servicemen—Applications for employ- 
ment are increasing monthly. A definite up- 
ward trend is noted im applications from ex- 
service personnel who did not have pre-war 
residence in the province. Not many women 
members of the armed forces are being dis- 
charged at this time, and those seeking 
work are readily placed. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies, and Placements; 


August, 1945 


URING the four-week period August 3 

to August 30, 1945, reports received from 
the National Employment Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission showed an 
increase of -4 per cent in the average daily 
placements effected when compared with the 
period June 29 to August 38, 1945, and a 
loss of 10-1 per cent in comparison with the 
five weeks July 28 to August 31, 1944. Under 
the first comparison, the only noteworthy 
changes were moderate increases in agriculture 
and construction and decreases in services, 
public utilities and trade. In comparison 
with the five-week period ending August 31, 
1944, the losses shown in manufacturing, 
services, trade, agriculture and finance and 
insurance offset the appreciable increases in 


construction and forestry and logging and 
moderate imclines in mining and _ public 
utilities. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as 
represented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 ap- 
plications for work regtstered at Employment 
Offices throughout Canada. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curves of vaeancies 
and placements in relation to applieations 
took downward courses. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications, during the period 
under review, was 104-5 in contrast with 106-4 
during the previous five weeks and 117-3 
during the five-week period July 28 to August 
31, 1944. The ratio of placements to each 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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100 applications was 56:3 during the four 
weeks ending August 30, compared with 63-9 
during the five weeks June 29 to August 2, 
1945, and 70-3 during the five-week period 
& year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the four weeks 
August 3 to August 30, 1945, was 8,841 in 
samparison with 7,893 in the preceding five 
weeks and 8,838 during the five weeks July 
28 to August 31, 1944. The average number 
of applications for employment received daily 
during the period under review was 8,460 
compared with 7,416 in ‘the previous period 
and 7,534 during the five weeks ending August 
31, a year ago. The average number of place- 
ments made daily by the offices during the 
five weeks ending August 30, 1945, was 4,764 
of which 4,620 were in regular employment 
and 144 in work of one week’s duration or 
less, In comparison with a daily average of 
4,742 during the previous five weeks. Place- 
ments during the five-week period ending 
August 381, 1944, averaged 5,304 daily, con- 
sisting of 5,174 in regular employment and 
130 in casual work. 

During the four weeks August 3 to August 
30, 1945, the offices referred 156,143 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 109,564 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 106,267, of which 
87,863 were of males and 18,404 of females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 3,297. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 153,245 for males and 50,103 for 
females, a total of 203,348, while applications 
for work numbered 194,587, of which 153,104 
were from males and 41,483 from females. 
Reports for the five weeks June 29 to August 
2, 1945, showed 228,890 positions available, 
215,073 applications made and 137,510 place- 
ments effected, while in the five weeks July 
28 to August 31, 1944, there were recorded 
265,146 vacancies, 226,032 applications for work 
and 159,117 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives placements effected 
by the offices, each year, from January, 1935, 
to. date :—— 





PLACEMENTS 
YEAR 
Regular Casual Totals 
VOSOUR oe ki cae Sede ey 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1980 tee ede ee eee Oe. 217,931 113, 519 331, 450 
LOS. WeeeOae. ah. mea 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1 AS e a sche RR Bs ee 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
193008: Pons. ood 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
OLOR es etal. eis cs 320, 090 155, 016 475,106 
OA Re ee a shea time 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
OAD Naat eee ete 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
OAS fod «exh ate os, ok het 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
UROL Es Sar nates Nl a PS 1,693,119 46,798 1,739, 917 
1945 (35 weeks)....... 1,005, 473 31, 141 1,036, 614 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


During the four weeks ending August 30, 
1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island was 282, compared 
with 290 in the previous period and 280 
during the five weeks ending August 31, 1944. 
There was a daily average of 183 placements in 
comparison with 206 in the preceding period 
and 196 during the five weeks terminating Aug- 
ust 31 last year. The decrease in the daily aver- 
age of placements from the period ending , 
August 31 a year ago was due to declines in 
services, trade and agriculture, as except for 
a nominal loss in finance and insurance, all 
other groups showed improvement, the most 
important being a moderate gain in public 
utilities operation. Placements by industries 
included: manufacturing 1,349; services 779; 
construction 701; public utilities operation 
701; trade 616 and mining 135. Regular 
placements numbered 3,459 of men and 858 
of women. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review, was 219 in contrast with 217 
during the five weeks ending August 2, and 237 
in the period terminating August 31 a year 
ago. Placements were fewer under both com- 
parisons, the daily average being 124 during 
the four weeks under review, in comparison 
with 147 in the previous period: and 150 during 
the five weeks terminating August 31, 1944. 
All industrial groups, with the exception of a 
moderate gain in public utilities operation and 
a nominal increase in construction, recorded 
declines in placements from the period ending 
August 31 last year, the largest being in ser- 
vices and manufacturing. Placements by in- 
dustrial division numbered: manufacturing 
819; public utilities operation 528; construction 
477; services 473 and trade 457. There were 
2,372 men and 583 women placed in regular 
employment. 

Quebec 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
the four weeks terminating August 30, 1945, 
numbered 2,199 daily compared with. 2,195 
in the previous period and 2,453 during the 
five weeks ending August 31 last year. The 


‘average number of placements effected daily 


was 1,138 during the period under review, in 
contrast with 1,191 in the preceding five weeks 
and 1,378 during the period ending August 31, 
1944, A substantial decrease in manufacturing 
followed by a fairly large loss in services and 
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, REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 30, 1945 
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Office 


Prince Edward Island.................00cee0ee: 
Sharlotpetownccc des athe eek. eee ck RE 
DUGATACTSI Oh bic t,o eee cs ode adhe waewhs RG < 


IROIN ESSE 5 ov, sccaacicke so cn hs as cc hc A 
ESL 6A NS Rien 2 A ae Be «|S Si Se Ae «Oe f 
Tigh) Sg 0(0" 0) Re Ss A | 
New, GIASPOW.. .occhs Moh cs cdecd deeas cok oes - 
IMjew Wateriord.....4./. Sti. cs ake BOA. seks BO ok 
North Sydney...... O99 2.04.08. 1 RES 
ECR Rees Oe ©. Serene Pe, es RN Be? aa 
Springhill sos. «s RS. eR eek Iie ia 
Syaneys: fee .....|.. aes. 1. O88 .88. 1. Fee 
ESVGNOVEMINGS es. moh. NO sso colts seas cawbiaceeh. . 
PREUEOL ee... f Os oe Eh RE. 


Be DUS Mid cacao, «chs Ns «ote ees oh REE 
Warp elton cca. hc SO occ dockdte os uk LO ss 
Genin dstons......cck gee. os cadew Mee eee ee ec. 
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Quechee a Fe ey | Ba ee Ro ERR 
Glo OL ck aM oa a ee. ee 


MSCanMAgnGts.... 2.00 Wee ew te. 
eneeingham ssh, SU oacac odes Moke ook eee. « 
Mampbell’a Bay. 4. . Rae cecs cde Rives och sh ou. 
@ansapsal vert ok LPB. osc ae Abe ocd el... 
handler oo. .ud sath cee. dott. 





THON OVOU us ck SR «de BOS RL 
Pouisevse wk sche Gee. «ted ae. cocote tebe 


aE sks, cysts Mee nee ce ca cc ee cs 


Wlontmaeny;..ccc sk MMe ces de teed c ces MRE. 
Montmereney:, -och-. des ods ome coc hen 
WHONUTeaL. css sch Cae oe. he ees ok Reet 


Port Alfred 


Riviere du Loup 
Roberval 
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Bviebec hoe a: eek ok ch ce de Ghee k REL. 
Rachmond..)co4 We... tO st. 8. eek 
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Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


during end of 
period period 
444 279 
259 218 
185 61 
6,321 5,888 
164 58 
90 36 
196 132 
129 160 
274 271 
2,244 3,382 
26 5 
526 526 
143 142 
801 112 
107 348 
93 26 
238 30 
31 14 
677 182 
78 34 
278 286 
226 144 
5,261 4,392 
285 230 
175 144 
606 442 
303 214 
288 169 
1,441 1,576 
78 55 
1,541 1,046 
166 214 
132 59 
246 243 
52,765 54,536 
33 132 
140 134 
129. 76 
184 244 
207 178 
22 43 
171 363 
4 9 
1,044 677 
659 78 
154 96 
1, 473 1,796 
590 551 
62 15 
93 70 
367 281 
835 396 
562 567 
242 85 
899 605 
239 148 
375 395 
563 97 
504 332 
996 664 
164 104 
157 74 
343 329 
655 107 
319 206 
242 75 
214 
24,774 34,015 
120 9 
369 239 
188 108 
2, 841 1, 808 
71 75 
415 512 
42 117 
260 303 
720 916 
363 260 














Applicants 
Regis- 
tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during to —___—_—-_——_———__| end of 
period | vacancies} Regular } Casual period 
538 397 304 |. oee 384 
365 262 176mwietiett sligs 349 
173 ee Wolo) | a eR aK 
5,947 5,402 4,013 63 3,686 
174 241 TR nc ees sonci 345 
141 51 a |e Re 75 
158 107 OOa nea A. ty. Ae 53 
71 57 34 pa) Bees I. 56 
385 196 186 1 282 
1, 833 1,899 1,284 if 636 
38 27 di NG Bona ede 22 
156 139 LOO: 4. OE. £ 125 
99 97 Cyt eas P 36 
972 890 733 34 957 
87 51 EN RL, Sa 78 
135 88 Uhr a eee 94 
262 242 220 1 121 
49 34 Ep ae ae ayes ae 30 
755 ill 493 26 487 
154 84 GO Oat, Sa ae 113 
318 ry US Ge Bhd cee yiess iy cons 107 
160 163 DOS WA eck: cicucacs OP 69 
5,094 4,057 955 29 2,417 
232 168 A a he ne 122 
498 159 104 8 283 
205 196 TOG idl) ohn, SRL. 64 
265 244 LeASBPNE GN ius secs 84 
170 171 LG eae eases cnc arc 39 
1,523 1,284 801 19 889 
79 66 DOME. Seceey ae 73 
1,793 1,491 bee te 2 701 
116 111 EE RN 45 
123 117 LOA Re cre ck 50 
90 50 50 a lioieie sono 67 
62,988 42,908 27 242 76 39,589 
49 49 AR ial deycssa« CUR 33 
157 142 ODN ot o.s 2 a 93 
145 103 107 if 44 
216 179 177 4 43 
404 209 142 alike cs RG 259 
50 30 DF ail oe ae 17 
203 174 1D. Oe es 102 
53 20 ial ick. eee os 85 
1,141 1,021 697 1 829 
711 593 1OSiOa|: «Soa 19 
129 = meh te? Obi diate asthe 24 
132 97 100 Si, oa 25 
695 595 DAO) Le 368 
236 110 GOal ets ecko 84 
Ta 67 5 VE NRE Re 25 
544 334 ECE VIS Geen 163 
974 717 1S ht ieee, eRe 537 
643 465 PAI OCT ie Bee 6 254 
601 395 192i. bso oO 547 
876 785 628010... weed. 338 
490 242 gO ae ae 120 
122 123 OSs al peed: oct 103 
568 551 OBAMA seisatocdhe sce 122 
1,015 454 SOS Soe es ona: 777 
822 390 SOs es. le 426 
270 160 SS RR ee st 94 
167 172 Ola teowsnca a 114 
511 466 35 3 79 
652 617 GOB idl che wesc ar A 25 
137 130 eB He PAA aise 39 
490 210 154 28 246 
344 226 TGS male Naa: 227 
27, 284 18,991 8, 874 ll 18,755 
124 88 Awl: oer 65 
459 402 294 Nl ocbopeleche 154 
199 170 4 itt. che coin, oe abel! 134 
4,984 2,599 Ue 84 lee dl ste io. die eid 5,778 
109 62 BS loss ana latenet 42 
417 225 ZO). Ve tc Ae 321 
79 12 Gigli. wets, 158 
839 335 251 4 |, ate ee. .k 75 
806 810 LS ae 185 
256 247 DOT clk ciate 28 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 2, 1945 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—___—_——_————__| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Quebec—Conc. 
Ste. Annade Bellevue}: 2: . as.898.... 0 se dtes. 129 53 226 185 141 ieee 57 
StG. EDEPCRE), cwssescts setts sce tek marine © te ators 399 407 346 321 232 esl gece eee 107 
St. Georges de Beauce... 02... 0.0. cee cee eee ees 231 250 140 46 LV dae i esos ey Sn autem 90 
Stitt yacinthe...sc Gay... ee ees es. os see 362 681 466 . 281 205 1 214 
SE. CCAP co ccimuauaheictte oc cs tote oan cs ees 497 365 904 591 Sieh etc wert eee 199 
Ste Terome whan. coe Pee aca eee. Mee eee 506 201 421 340 DUA Tihiake 6 oc 150 © 
St. Josephyd Almay. PA. coc. cde Peles cteeehet 391 134 364 319 DSP ih dots AG 125 
Sto Paul’ Firmmite.4. <tc. cc geo Hee oc ne OER occ 62 40 110 74 Hale aoa an GA 38 
Shawinigan Falls........... wad. SBOE: ; ORR ARR 210 91 477 271 USSM hi eee See 742 
Sher brook Oy. ca. ds eWeek cass Voce ates, sce ae 984 607 1, 248 932 602 27 490 
SOLO! | Picea rare Gah ee is Seer ccs ie eee 433 214 1,130 412 CALAIS eee ae 525 
Aihetiord! Mines,......g: eon ace aes Seine eek an 1,200 187 1,501 1,340 TIGL Siem ees. oe 24 
hree Biversack oat Stes a < idee beast n se eee 1,027 414 2,240 880 ee ee 2,240 
PV OO REe cca cede ete oo ode OEE ce cent nne as 706 462 864 711 690 ool. w veers 45 
W alley:freld: ease: CA Leash. Beck. eee See 909 842 1,151 557 D422 5). ee 688 
PVC ONE ce Piers sii, Meveis «okie ae olan tiace os Beas 1,583 1,949 2,354 1, 490 O26... eae 1, 440 
Wictoriavilles ¢. cscs Shek ccc cae eo On ne tte 332 181 364 277 Lod: wile emcee 139 

Ontario.) OF i. scented ack whe s acne Ee ae 87,521 67,562 70,071 62,116 44,045 820 27,484 
FATNDLION 2 Mec ee eM se oe oe ee 116 271 113 105 Os hin rete Os 15 
Barrie tes ee. bias Sa ea ee Oe. RE 385 249 463 410 289 12 138 
Belleville. c. occ snkor ato cc tacts «sone ts « 665 376 606 627 3) LOWE I Re fe 305 
BSVACEDUIALOs ths cates re Cee ee ee Mess 294 120 265 215 SOUT a. oct oratte 36 
ipramptonks 4640... Ada dese See eh. ee 306 420 202 166 5A od l.reroteth See 47 
BAN TONG sce wateue see AA sc ee ears ec Re 1,610 1,105 BB 1, 293 876 6 376 
Brockvillety ss 24 8 Sl eee eee 293 89 291 311 22GB. iL bears eccrees 50 
Carleton Place.seans 5... do ake sve ba Ate 95 108 78 78 6S 1 Ree 24 
Hat hana cnc snvucwke cathe o sedeemeten, onus y Ween. a 531 509 508 509 284 9 234 
Wobourg. Eo. kes AM ee ae CR eee eee 80 48 96 75 MO salen mice et rs 14 
Collingwood =. thei: ens eR Le. See. f 166 101 181 126 LOOM < tee 75 
Wornwall ce 3 hemos 6 Woes ice eae Ae te 869 231 1,234 815 695 15 295 
Dannvilles.. eee. Wasa ee. Deedee ie eee 255 66 85 64 Chew al dear gape 17 
Gr eusckaa. cue eee « Reins Ae eee. Sales Bee 47 75 79 60 SOA TERRE, ee 14 
L65 qe ahh Oe ne eee || AR Se) See a’ ee 185 181 205 102 hh 115 
Mort: Prancesais.ccie dew. soe ek. ote OS AME ce 269 380 203 ie L 52MM cee 47 
Hong. Walliataacs, «steve due. sen et Pens sre «4 1,488 1, 432 1,194 1,101 840 1 652 
MONS o. ABM 5.5.5.0 alec OR Res fas MARI «Me ce 685 989 431 421 250 6 140 
Gananoqueten.c ikl : ae eee EL ee, 49 27 55 63 DOT ie Fee 22 
Goderich tse nck ba eal Ae ee ee. 137 101 97 67 Doe A: Fei eRe 37 
Gulp LE... oes cdacckthtewecs cls Avot. 6 <A eas 753 634 582 647 ABD: wliczenee SR 138 
El ariiltOn ae, . pciteck ave las, Fee. eee 5, 684 5,320 4,707 4,494 OST OMe 63 1,718 
Eases lo tiriyjacix b.. bother seks ete ae Preiss ta a $1 AT 228 56 3S Ahern ee 122 
ERTL OTSO UE: < ose 1a Sesion 6 Meee. sutra Ae NORs aces 2 agen ces 121 73 86 (OR; 48 2 19 
Mapuskasing i, Usb eek tote nen ss. sohaes . 1, 164 785 156 156 149) Viste Aoi hve 30 
TR ONOLS Meakin oanniundious Meus anerc: ae eee Re Rood 626 486 138 71 OS isirale x ybeieeegiel 68 
PEPIN SCO. 8s coco ase fers AO cel oho AM ieee 5 eueye eck 1,068 703 838 pea) EAA PRR IR 6 263 
ACirslandohiakeus.ces vate else dee tee oe. cee. 903 616 1,096 708 518 10 235 
Kitchener Waterloo Pale c05: . pede k soko een 2,325 1, 686 957 984 764 48 106 
PCATOIN ECON scoense ob Meee oo hoe At ors eas ol ote NE oe 351 161 245 227 OST Ae iecan cancers 47 
PANGS A ore Aakers, Oe NS: 164 99 146 148 LOG Ties, PARLE 50 
PBISGO Wie iy poi carers seers do ets Sie ee ee 112 110 99 9 UD baal cere nents 20 
NG ONMON Carravs wiew aero Mee cokers uc ibe ae eet eee ee 3,021 1,978 2,882 2,626 1,349 122 901 
LYE WE ate ae eS AOE I ed 398 288 272 25 QASi+.| Fee keee 129 
IND ANIES: sic cous seis bs THOM CDC tae Meera, 5 Se a 110 61 104 96 SO wish nie sedeas.s. 22 
INewmarket.s.c.s sh tees. ee ee eee. 116 114 141 94 Gor ds 3a Saanrrde 39 
INewr Toronto. 2dsin OR sek. Se te once ee 2,584 1, 628 1,690 14258 QCOK sd iso. 559 
Nia gard WH allsi.n cnn tis Moree sce de ihe ac ca de feet ce. 939 578 805 866 GiGi wilin.6 4 i x eres 321 
ENIOP GD BAY oun vwrwon bes. tothe suye's Be REO ra 0a MRO one 1, 428 1,169 726 474 584 15 120 
Oranzevilleyi ick « cee. ok aos Ee Oe. 120 54 84 81 Ce devcecadten 9 
OUTS. Le dnmps «sp alec he ees inaciss Ao eee sce tes esac 209 293 250 216 LATS tlic veteran ncn 94 
CYSTRW Alacra aes Rites ME ote Mette er de URI 828 740 2,231 698 488 2 2,587 
OEP a Netto sows ©6005 -ocRas Oeics ee 4,776 2,355 4,614 3,774 2, 563 1 647 
Gwen Sound c...6te. Mes ois «dow ss a Meee 588 418 451 454 BS ibe oils c.cn ean 107 
Parigvem ce LESLIE Te et a RR ee ee ee 88 140 48 53 OUTS ta ce ee ee 13 
Parry: SOUNG so ssccc bs Bees os Se aes tees 106 69 295 109 OSry il arene 109 
Rembrokew cn cknn bi Meet oncacdie tate ott. eee. 848 268 534 467 10). ea] eed Aieuee tne 147 
RE GR GI SOR cre ui 618k ae AON ece, ie. oa AR ocsac ae oR 263 186 205 206 163 2 42 
Peterboroteh. .....).. fee. eee ee. 705 556 742 815 DiGitedl sok coc 213 
ECTOD. . bmi nk antenn «Meas snes See OE AOE ee 216 168 104 42 7 § ail RI 8 ; 38 
PorgeArthur 6% 0... Mee ce Sa tee ee ea 3,068 4,561 1,463 1,347 QA eal RAR w Sheed 766 
Port CalbGines < kts mlm. eck te i cee os 332 213 2 228 228, « dl crohns amc 81 
Port THopesttsketat.: 4 Panne ocaushes SOMERS aratane Moree 209 184 69 65 Of BULGAAT t .EK 21 
Preseotr nh \hc tn sah jo eget acu ana: eee oe 3. ae 143 92 158 114 Bt il wtinetae eee 19 
UCMMTE Wink kins toh Ae cette Soa cook ook 248 159 132 182 112 2 64 
So. Catharines’ ich. Pec ade ae a ceae | eae os 1,520 1,031 Wass 1, 258 SA a i er 837 
bt, Phomias .442 6s eee he See ak Meee 1,454 910 1,057 1,120 939 12 225 
EOI SS ee eA Aete Meee bret: OE Fie al ek |) a 576 305 552 443 SOD on lis oS A 163 
Sault'Ste}: Marios :b,.. dee cade ots ot dete « 555 1,337 701 549 DOSE ei vs x es 323 
IM COON FLA ER RR ARE Bete nae ee ee et ee 2,399 304 2,078 2,047 2,007 27 33 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
- AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 30, 1945 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- : 
Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ———___—_—__—_———| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Ontario—Conc. 
Strationa Fy. net et as oe hc Eh eae ac oe wits 608 244 578 545 319 124 174 
StungeontHallsin os a4 ce Um kad enact rass oo: Mae 188 126 152 151 | (See gre cnet 54 
RUGUUTY Okita. opens teas hk mike » 2. wht be Cie) 3, 807 2,037 1,779 1, 526 1, 268 21 639 
Villgonburg ys ii ite Nd Ae. ee AE be 1,635 816 835 835 S23 wile ot eee 2 
SUID Tis. Memon ase tte « Meo AgeA ee nae TMA 2,584 1, 259 1,066 780 22 644 
LOT ONG: tiya we dep dn beta re ope Serene a «eran ine + 21, 207 18,535 16, 113 15,959 10, 187 177 7,675 
FLOLOMTO PUNCUION.& Stok teens. seteties,. toes eam ee 2,303 1, 855 1,515 1,521 O18 a ees ins ate gs 448 
PPOntOnr ie Ae. ek edad Potohant. « MBs 328 282 240 283 PSS ae eras ec 65 
Wal ertonia tetra ee ac evsicuc ssicasr ccna ha eae ees 200 139 147 114 ye | (th Ldeae oaks 43 
Wallaceburg 0.000% 5. see NSA Ts sate ooo e ese eb es 100 118 90 123 JAN hae trey X. 213 
Wrellarclmey ries tO tee ERTS oo acc sand cas 936 1,149 790 712 Dove eee ers 243 
WGSEODVESS. cbt he ce. ik aE 3 959 655 841 593 AGIA URINE, Bok 145 
WANGSOD iets Cee nee ee Oe ee ne oe eee 2,302 724 4,224 2,625 1, 665 121 2,934 
WHOOUSOG eS Sth | Ry LD, ee, . ELI. E 396 433 328 314 PS aD ecg BP ape 56 
WERTINCOD Ree ee ck See ings 9,949 7,685 9,279 8,559 4,750 846 5,823 
Brand ons sewewws wees hos NID Ma ee a 582 472 523 390 AEH fale irae ire ae 207 
LET ee! Ae eee eRe Sees a oe 192 144 227 95 59a shstoes. toe 127 
ele E] ONee ns eee con cate eRe eee en. 219 211 92 93 16's ula ch < ce aoe 20 
Portage la Prairie 298 146 226 222 185 8 97 
SOLKIT Karen eer ene eee ernn en hart ed or 89 65 80 65 DL lyes.b.. cb - 30 
EOE AMIN PCN, een eras Set Fe ts Maite LO fae Ue 99 A Wp 126 63 6 56 
Winnipeg: =... asf +. scratck see « malay Mess nck « 8, 462 6, 548 7,954 7, 568 4,019 832 5, 286 
Saskatchewan 04 ofS. AS. Sees. Bi 5,915 3,742 6,477 4,901 3,052 290 2,439 
Hsteyane® .. sdscorveimets vise hate seats cits et 505 344 176 185 AZO. SEE Cee 
EOOSE UUW ie Nerier Beciic casas seen bls a ttisce trast tiskovuusaei he 688 385 590 552 350 4 315 
INOrehOBattleiord STAR . 2Hae eieeiageh Us eee sees 202 171 223 113 TOS TIE eos care cers 72 
Perrin evAll ber tis sik eit er Bete ene eee ta aedres 394 404 528 359 Etat SNR HLS 233 
PGRN tc. Serer Re Ace GUM eaten tats ss «6 arate 2.228 1, 240 PAA! 2,192 1,190 224 702 
WASKALOON mS Atked,. « Viltig: Bale Se ds. a LRN pei, pa 2, 267 1,037 605 62 883 
Soaltonrcrent, gee A. occeich crassa sm bceaeroud ove: 132 72 109 104 OF \FER.. 205 21 
WEEVIONEN.<.. 5 20 bate tape Cte, AWGN oe water. 2 435 267 227 221 220 SAN. Sar 15 
Worktont QW? SRT! . a cen tect etaeee skies 166 138 240 138 Game ere ee. eet 59 
PUCELA ace ene Ee eG a See kes: 9,925 5,682 8,337 7,940 5,593 390 3,041 
PBiaclor amon cry iki otc CGR | Getac <.. octe ote 104 41 77 92 Chee. cee 14 
| BLEW ga 0) = emanate ae GEM pone ay 121 289 64 55 Go Wee aa 26 
G@algary oF eee ee eG ae AOR Ree eee 8, 450 1, 843 3, 124 2, @21 1, 888 152 1, 456 
Drumheller 517 376 148 122 14 FHV 3 52 
GMO EOD «4.5 ee 2 Lotees coment: TAM Mets + «Raut 2 4,494 2,044 4,145 4,128 2,785 232 1,498 
FUGSON . ... os os SC TERR . PURI Ts cs caee 226 205 61 61 OS! HE eae 
Lethbridge 382 332 345 359 266 4 121 
Medicine at: «. ch och .cenarendts . £08. age: 344 221 22 271 191 2 95 
ROG LI COL estas oamener nara yee SOO S SEER ES EEE 287 331 141 131 Oa | Ae ara lea 53 
British Columbia :..5%. 2.3.0. < can opisewntde eal de oo 25,247 15,381 25,818 19,863 14,313 783 12,448 
AS DUNE ACIC tee ees Pat RE A oa ties age ae oe Sok 429 205 349 345 320 Witte a. 141 
Courtenay 4 :.ctter cadres he Shetek deh Le, AE 224 311 129 89 L5Bid lt ee Sees 90 
Cranbrook’... wetep. «ot Sows « tes apres Cay ES 260 367 126 127 a SY: pal iy em eee 28 
WO AWSOMC TOOK rere icons cian ceitanis as cso mao 346 179 228 227 D4 MOTTON 30 
Duneanand...e8. 2204. PER, BAGO. He. . 375 352 132, 146 RA eo erect s 34 
OUR oe RM ee WATS SS. 5 BUMS colin ne pes cee 25 140 39 30 Fil ate hadeeava ls 16 
Eatin OOPS ee eds ase ee SN Ee OE ele MOS 764 790 284 243 Sic dbase es 2a 8 77 
Kelownats..«.. Ps OeeTR dil .. Gee... POISE. 397 214 332 326 PAT} BAG) pA eae ae 68 
Nanaimo es Se AR 427 247 313 295 DAWA) snail nee ik peg 181 
NCLSOT Oe eee eee oe Me ce cess cee eee - 291 336 480 377 SOW] . SSELRE .S 431 
Nese Westminster:titt cc. iar. MOLLE Ieee 187 te 885 1,584 1,305 1,048 24 804 
Norte Van Comver cg. ase ahet: accursed eee 280 169 566 253 186? "| 2 eee 343 
PEMCICUON.. eee 1 oes SE Oana tne 475 242 256 239 19S jen. .2aerte 44 
Port Albemiet}: «<<.¢rae. rpc. PE: deer 496 334 285 267 375 6 104 
PeTINCGsGCOle ie ects ee ee. a ee 677 410 518 609 490 28 99 
EINCe: RUDE ter eee fo Se rel eo es ee 391 324 285 223 203ao! .1 SB. P..2 79 
Brineetons sens h... ert bate. eeboe. Osea . SES 130 106 54 49 54 2 14 
EN ater aera Bek ace lnc ee aoe 134 131 209 105 1OF IG. Fer? 85 
VancGuvers ....rss Haan eek oe. Pe 14, 284 7, 954 16,498 12,0692 7,404 671 8,451 
WOrn ond dee cure. cores meer) oacizeld bs + eee 668 290 593 497 488 14 87 
WOGLOnI a eet ech acer ome cei Gite ote. eee 2,240 15323 2,462 1, 892 1,519 38 1, 222 
Wihttehome iil. SGU. SL oe ee? See 16 i2 96 Ae a eas 7 TR a 20 
CORA Ee see eT RE, oR SI cua MOE 203,348 | 165,147 | 194,587 | 156,143 | 106,267 3,297 97,611 
EN Os, ousaak neta avs oct ts: Matic ES ee Eo ee 153, 245 119, 754 153, 104 124,058 87, 863 1,217 72,360 
J FVPENE CET CE) a apart mune ie ales ame i Aaa ne Ne wna needs Dg 5 50, 103 45,393 41, 483 32,085 18, 404 2,080 25, 2DL 





declines of much smaller proportions in public 381 a year ago. These losses were somewhat 
utilities operation, trade, and finance and in- modified by an appreciable gain in forestry 
surance accounted for the reduction in place- and logging together with smaller increases in 
ments from the five weeks terminating August construction and mining. Industrial divisions 
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in which the majority of placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 10,814; construc- 
tion 4,818; forestry and logging 3,647; services 
2,975; public utilities operation 1,987; trade 


1,748 and mining 1,008. Placements in regular | 


employment numbered 23,305 of men and 
3,937 of women, 
Ontario 


Positions offered through Employment Offi- 
ces in Ontario during the period ending August 
30, 1945, averaged 3,646 daily compared with 
3,255 in the preceding five weeks and 3,830 
during the period July 28 to August 31, 1944. 
Placements showed a daily average of 1,869, in 
comparison with 1,879 in the previous five 
weeks and 2,253 during the period terminating 
August 31 a year ago. The reduction in place- 
ments from the five weeks ending August 31 
last year was chiefly attributable to a marked 
decrease in manufacturing supplemented by 
substantial declines in agriculture, services and 
trade. In addition,’ moderate losses were 
reported in forestry and logging, and finance 
and insurance. Of the remaining groups in 
which improvement was shown, the most note- 
worthy was in construction. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
16,220; services 7,383; construction 5,948; trade 
4,401; agriculture 4,396; public utilities opera- 
tion 4,078, and forestry and logging 1,026. 
Regular placements numbered 36,639 of men 
and 7,406 of women. A 


Manitoba 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the four weeks under review 
called for an average of 415 workers daily 
compared with 371 in the previous period and 
396 during the five weeks ending August 31 
last year. There was a daily average of 233 
placements in contrast with 236 during the 
preceding period and 243 in the five weeks 
ending August 31, 1944. When a comparison 
of placements by industries was made with 
the period terminating August 31 a year ago, 
moderate gains were reported in construction 
and public utilities operation but these were 
“largely offset by losses in services and trade. 
Placements by industries numbered: manu- 
facturing 1,467; services 1,150; trade 901; pu- 
blic utilities operation 782; construction 656 
and agriculture 450. There were 3,586 men 
and 1,164 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Saskatchewan 
during the period terminating August 30, 1945, 
showed a daily average of 246 in contrast with 
186 in the previous five weeks and 244 during 
the period ending August 31 a year ago. 
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The average number of placements registered 
daily was 139, in comparison with 131 in the 
preceding five weeks and 160 during the period 
terminating August 31 last year. Reductions 
in placements from the five weeks ending 
August 31, 1944, took place in services, agri- 
culture and trade, and a gain in construction 
all of which were moderate in volume. In- 
dustries in which employment. was secured for 
more than 100 workers included: trade 741; 
services 725; agriculture 584; manufacturing 
507; construction 404 and public utilities opera- 
tion 310. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,281 of men and 771 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the four weeks under review, 
called for a daily average of 414 workers, 
compared with 408 in the preceding period 
and 386 during the five weeks ending August 
dl a year ago. Placements showed a daily 
average of 249, in comparison with 291 in the 
previous period and 262. during the five weeks 
terminating August 31 last year. The most 
significant changes in placements from the 
period ending August 31, 1944, were moderate 
losses in services and trade, and a gain in 
construction. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions numbered: services 1,399; construction 
995; manufacturing 973; trade 909; public 
utilities operation 686; agriculture 517 and 
mining 402. Regular placements numbered 
4,295 of men and 1,298 of women. 


British Columbia 


There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the Province of British Columbia 
during the period ending August 30, 1945, there 
being 1,052 in contrast with 971 during the 
previous five weeks and 1,013 in the period 
July 28 to August 31, 1944. Placements de- 
creased under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 629 during the four weeks under 
review, in comparison with 660 in the preceding 
period and 662 during the five weeks terminat- 
ing August 31 a year ago. Placements in 
services and trade were considerably fewer 
than during the period ending August 31 last 
year and there was a moderate decline in 
manufacturing. These losses were partly offset 
by gains in construction, public utilities opera- 
tion, and forestry and logging, the highest 
being in the first-named group. Industrial di- 
visions in which most of the placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 4,467; services 
2,571; forestry and logging 2,110; construction 
1,976; public utilities operation 1,795 and trade 
1,671. There were 11,926 men and 2,387 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Building Permits in Canada — 


HE value of building permits issued by 
Canadian municipalities that reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reached 
$22,425,459 in August, 1945. This was a slight 
increase over the July total of $19,768,744 and 
exceeded the August, 1944, total of $12,182,912 
by 89 per cent. Permits for new construction 
were issued in August, 1945, to the value of 
$18,498.276 and additions, alterations and 
repairs, $3,927,273. For the first eight months 
of the current year, permits were granted to 
the value of $122,743,139, as compared with 
$89,081,113 in the comparable period of 1944, 
an advance of 38 per cent. 
New housing units represented in the build- 
ing permits issued in August by the reporting 


municipalities numbered 2,725 of which 2,405 
were new buildings and 820 were conversions. 
In August last year, 2,597 permits were issued 
for housing units, including 2,339 for. the con- 
struction of new buildings and 258 for conver- 
sions. The aggregate value of new residential 
buildings, additions and repairs thereto, was 
$11,057,673 in August this year as compared 
with $8,419,753 in August, 1944, 

Permits for the construction of 18,379 new 
dwelling units were granted during the first 
eight months of the present year as compared 
with 17,743 in the same period in 1944. The 
permits for 1945 included 16,265 for new build- 
ings and 2,114 conversions. The value of new 
residential buildings and additions and repairs 


TABLE 1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATION OF BUILDING PERMITS BY PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1945* 
(Issued by 175 Municipalities) 
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RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONAL COMMERCIAL CrHER BUILDING 

Addi- Addi- Addi- Addi- Addi- 

=== New tions New tions New tions New tions New tions 

Con- Altera- Con- Altera- Con- Altera- Con- Altera- Con- Altera- 

struction tions struction tions struction tions struction tions struction tions 

Repairs Repairs Repairs Repairs Repairs 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada......... 18,498,276] 3,927,273] 5,056,136} 149,910) 1,212,698) 1,012,136 2,331,160] 1,292,175} 147,484) 170,177 
PHdsland. j.... 14, 600 SOO aa check, eee cee UCT 0) Re RR MS Al We io date | OE ld eel of I MS rican Seo CIO 
Nova Scotia..... 214,775 BG BRON: cs ele seca, id 7,500 10, 585 60, 000 SR GOO cesics «ce Hide tert 
New Brunswick.. 198,175 Soe Q8lllie . «chavs 1,000 66,975 15600).4.48 F.45 650 500 300 
Quebées obi es: 4,939,074 935, 282 415, 500 78,050 584, 600 335, 245} 1,197,215 155,100 16,665 76,275 
Ontario. ....4..:- 8,280, 724| 1,967,348] 4,085,671 43,660} 271,478) 330,609 795,720} 1,039,870 63,610 79,145 
Manitoba........ 747,935 132. 93019) .|. c aks 2,500 53,400 80, 200 50,000 15, 150 19,175 625 
Saskatchewan.... 987,485 150;685)} 536,500)... a... 61, 845 51,325 102, 000 4,340 5,535 135 
Albertas..... Jez... ,555,980| 241,895 15,000 3,600 34, 830 70,985 104, 425 990 25,149 665 
British Columbia} 1,559,528} 409,177 3,465 17,100 128,770} 131,687 21, 800 71,475 16, 850 13,032 


a PT ES EE | Paes «a | a |". a ee nemrey Ta 
* Derived from Report issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, August, 1945, 


TABLE 2._INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS AND AVERAGE INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF BUILDING MATERIALS, JANUARY TO AUGUST FOR YEARS 1920-1945, FROM COMPILATIONS 
OF DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 











(1926 =100) 
a ea 
Index Index 
Index of Prices * Index of Prices 
Year of Value of Year of Value of | 
of Permits | Building of Permits | Building 
Materials : Materials 
SCL; SIRS PENNS RIE REAR ARTS, Jets 77-0 1 CRY ARGS SES AUS. ICE Cy. Sei i Sets 29-8 77-7 
FEE LN (We 1 ERI. ein Oa Oe as 60-6 127-1 DOSIMRA CH ec crete Ms ete he MENTS oats 71-6 83-0 
pL Ay oo Pann Se tee Oe ee, ae 36-8 119-0 COMER CURD a RRO OORES Gelert ohh tae 105-5 93-4 
TOS re ach Leta le peer e G Ae tick oe 46-7 114-6 VQ QOS ok SNe TR hi ne swesstretaters 154-6 99-2 
1 RY: heathy Ve alin 5 Sanne y ames" li) Ceuta 62-0 104-5 RED oe sbegmi ees Bia wR el ne ibase 9 da arg oie ee 133-0 06-4 
TOADS Te Oe arene ee wi oe Oe eee ee S 47-0 95-3 NOT EPCS se MAES L ye eee ean 116-0 96-2 
POSGs Shs, SES od Rea OP Pe ae eee 36-4 88-1 AOQGRO, ATG BOT OE Rie hath ares, 100-0 100-7 
POSSI CRT) PES Oe AREAL LR A TF 34-7 90-2 AOZO. Sea THY LEER? ECHR eee 80-8 103-1 
LOST osteo. CoEeAh. Ghent aie ABS. 34-7 95-4 LO DMR 8 MOONE us ME bdo eteacr iclenemtaters 74-9 109-0 
FOSG oA chee eects 88 Bl ee kA 24-7 84-6 UO es 2) I Rs oe 89-3 “111-8 
TRIER RS Se RM RONG |! SORE SR SOE TCA od 30-5 81-2 POZE a. ks om nite ie cia hsintotehetattaserar ata 96-3 108-4 
OI Seen TN ig a ER eS 1 Ne ae RY oa 16-0 82-8 OTe a, Ss. arent hrs clitete Pech ne reagys Ted 128-6 
1OSoN oe eee oe ke ee Ee 13-2 77-0 ODOR) PRE FORRES SS workin ee 79-0 143-8 
1 Data not yet available. 
$B 75 
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thereto amounted to $75,099,302 during the 
first eight months of this year as compared 
with $61,123,424 in the same period of 1944. 
The present report is based on returns re- 
ceived from 175 of the 204 municipalities in 
Canada which have systems for issuing such 
permits and of this number 172 reported de- 
tailed operations. The remaining three re- 
ported that no permits had been issued during 
the month, while 29 municipalities failed to 


TABLE 3._NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF NEW 
SHOWN BY BUILDING PERMITS 


ISSUED BY 204 MUNICIPALITIES. 
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report in time for their statements to be in- 
cluded in the August compilations. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the values and classi- 
fication of building permits issued in Canada 
in August, 1945, and the index numbers of 
values and the wholesale prices of building 
materials for the years 1920 to 1945. Table 3 
indicates the number and description of the 
housing permits which were issued in July 
and August, 1945. 


HOUSING UNITS TO BE BUILT IN CANADA AS 


FIGURES ARE GIVEN FOR 


THE MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST, 1945, TOGETHER WITH THE AGGREGATE FOR THE 


FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF THIS 


YEAR, AND FOR 204 MUNICIPALITIES IN AUGUST, 1944. 





New Building 





New Housing Units! 





Conversions 
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1 Adjustments have been made in cases of insufficient information supplied by municipalities. 


2175 Municipalities only, reporting. Weilete:: 
* Revised figures containing returns from 198 municipalities. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During September, 1945 


URING the month of September, 1945, 
the number of strikes and lockouts on 
record in Canada showed a decrease of 14 
as compared with the previous month but the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss in man-working days increased sharply. 


in August, 1945, with 13,159 workers involved 
and a time loss of 41,297 days. In September, 
1944, there were 9 strikes, involving 1,024 
workers, with a time loss of 800 days. : 
Preliminary figures for the first nine months 
of this year show 143 strikes, involving 63,884 


Preliminary figures show 17 strikes in exis- workers, with a time loss of 355,544 man- 
tence during September, involving 19,754 days, as compared with 166 strikes, with 


workers and causing a time loss of 185,251 


67,533 workers involved and a time loss of 
465,394 days, for the same period last year. 


man-working days, as compared with 31 strikes 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1944-1945 











Number of strikes Number of workers 























and leckouts involved 
= | —_——_—————— Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
month month 
1945 
PO ee eo, ee, ee 16t ws 5, 435¢ 5,435 32, 142 
*“Fepruarey et ee ee ee ee ee 16 17 4,962 4,988 6,821 
aren 2 Fey eGR fOr Le SAO PET 20 21 4,640 4,670 8, 563 
a oO yell te ater fa a eine tt baer reel arate 9 9 4,363 4,363 25, 169 
5) hh gcnereredir wear ac aracenarnc ical ac iio grape hae 9 9 3,035 3,035 6, 340 
ST re ee REY CNRS SRE, 12 12 2,773 2.773 ' 4,688 
Te OT ee ey ee Leet, | Re ORIEL 26 28 11,647 11,884 45, 273 
OSC. se oe, Lee ee Mee 20 3 7,494 13, 159 41, 297 
PCO NOE iS 6 55) iad), Ret ee 15 17 19, 535 19,754 185, 251 
SOUIMMOTIVE TOtAISe tet. EO a eerreey.. th. G2 SST aes ee 355, 544 
1944 
qneuaty COM. MOS... RE. ete? 26+ 26 8, 1407 8,140 23, 658 
PEOLOALY Pee Se ONS Pe eee eo eae 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 
BER ne Se eee, ek Saree 11 14 1,612 1,669 2,834 
PETE ne ee OR, Ee 12 12 14, 384 14, 384 115, 994 
Mae. . PAMEY. VAC. 1800. RNS. 24 25 9,481 22,827 126, 386 
Jiné.. .oad .copsirosiign. gagicecs et. foe 2 28 5, 840 5, 980 9, 528 
DEE it te ae Rh ee ae! roost e: 22 23 9,229 9,571 26, 023 
es ee ee. eee y ae 26 9, 086 12, 585 120, 283 
CCCI eT nok, SEL OD0S. 4 TRS Peas. 9 9 1,024 1,024 S00 
Cumulative totals....... cee. TGC. aerate nae ko CDSS ey ales Sees 465, 394 


* Preliminary. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. ‘The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER’, 1945 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ———_—_—_—_—__—_————| in man- Particularst 
and locality Estab- working 
lishments | Workers days 








\ 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1945 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Wire factory workers, 1 184 3,500 |Commenced August 16; for implementation 
Guelph, Ont. of Majority Report of Conciliation Board 
re check-off; unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Road construction 1 35 800 |Commenced August 22; for increased wages; 
workers, not reported terminated by the end of the 
Glace Bay, N.S. month. 
Strikes and Leckouts Commencing During September, 1945 
Minine— 
Coal miners, . ti) (a> 250 1,250 |Commenced September 18; refusal to work 
Bellevue, Alta. under certain pit boss; terminated Sep- 
tember 223 return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Coal miners, ; 30 5, 500 10,000 |Commenced September 27; protest against 
Alberta and meat rationing; unterminated. 
British Columbia. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, PEE (oye iat 123 |Commenced September 1; for increased 
Kitchener, Ont. wages for mixers; terminated September 8; 
negotiations and return of workers pending 
joint application to RWLBi; indefinite. 
Tire factory workers, 1 100 300 |Commenced September 21; against working 
Kitchener, Ont. _with foreman transferred from a depart- 
ment recently shut down; terminated 
September 24; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise, worker to be given other 
work later. 
Rubber factory workers, |, 1 1, 187 1,187 |Commenced September 29; protest against 
footwear, Finding and Direction of RWLB re wages; 
Kitchener, Ont. terminated September 29; return of workers 


pending investigation; indefinite. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 9 50 |Commenced September 24; refusal to work 
Richmond, P.Q. under new assistant foreman; terminated 
September 29; replacement; in favour of 
: emplover. 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Leather products factory 4 213 4,260 |Commenced September 7; for a new agree- 
workers, ment with check-off clause; terminated 
Montreal, P.Q. September 29; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory 1 (c) 48 72 |Commenced September 5; for payment for 
workers, V-J Day; terminated September 6; return 
Montreal, P.Q. of workers pending reference to arbitration; 
in favour of employer. 
Textile factory workers, 1 800 800 |Commenced September 22; for union agree- 
Montreal, P.Q. ment providing for increased wages, union 


shop, check-off and vacations with pay; 
terminated September 22; return of workers 
pending reference to Arbitration Board; 


indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Munitions factory i 150 38 |Commenced September 11; protesting lay- 
workers, offs due to cancellation of war contracts; 
Toronto, Ont. terminated September 11; return of work- 


ers; in favour of employer. 


1945] 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER’, 1945 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Estab- 


lishments | Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
a in man- 
working 


Particularst 


days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1945 


Motor vehicle factory 3 10, 090 
workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, L 36 
bricklayers, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Steel mill workers, 1 60 
Hamilton, Ont. 





CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers and masons, kbs 41 
Edmonton, Alta. 


"TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Freight handlers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


—y 


8 | (d) 1,000 


160, 000 Commenced September 12; for a new agrée- 
ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
grievance procedure, etc; unterminated. 


36 |Commenced September 30; against reduc- 
tion in number of workers per shift; un- 
terminated. 


60 |Commenced September 30; protest against 
proposed extra shift per week; terminated 
September 30; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


775 |Commenced September 1; for clause in 
agreement providing for payment of board 
and lodging on jobs over 10 miles from 
city limits; terminated September 21; 
conciliation, provincial, and reference to 
RWLB; in favour of workers. 


2,000 |Commenced September 26; protest against 
closing of local meat shops because of 
meat rationing; terminated September 28; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 





* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 


subject to revision for the annual review. 


{ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
R 


WLB—Regional War Labour Board. 


(a) 325 indirectly affected; (b) 900 indirectly affected; (c) 86 indirectly affected; (d) 500 indirectly affected. 


Of the 17 strikes recorded for September, 
1945, one resulted in favour of the workers, 
five in favour of the employers, one was a 
compromise settlement and five were indefin- 
ite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
there were five strikes recorded as untermin- 
ated, namely, wire factory workers at Guelph, 
Ont., road construction workers at Glace Bay, 
N.S., motor vehicle factory workers at Wind- 


sor, Ont., steel mill workers (bricklayers) at 
Sydney, N.S., and coal miners in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as_ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetrre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1945, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries.” The latter includes a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the various countries 


for which such figures are available but many 
countries are no longer reporting due to war 
conditions. Statistics given in the annual re- 
view and in this article are taken as far as 
possible from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
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involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
July, 1945, was 177 and eight were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 185 during the month, in which 
51,500 workers were involved and a time loss 
of 177,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 177 stoppages which began during 
July, 22 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 69 on other wage questions; seven 
on questions as to working hours; 23 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 50 on other questions re- 
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specting working arrangements; and six on 
questions of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August, 1945, show 
410 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 220,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,350,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
July, 1945, are 500 strikes, involving 290,000 
workers, with a time loss of 1,500,000 man- 
days. : 


Prices 


—_____., 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, September, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


OLLOWING four months of steady ad- 

vance the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index dropped 0°6 points to 119-9 
between August 1 and September 1, 1945. Food 
price changes were mainly responsible ; a de- 
cline of 2-0 points to 134-2 in this index 
reflected lower quotations for potatoes, cab- 
bage, carrots, onions and lamb which over- 
balanced strength in eggs. In the fuel and 
light sub-group firmer coal prices advanced 
the index 0-2 to 106-7, while clothing at 122-2 
and homefurnishings and services at 119-4 
were each up 0-1. The two remaining groups 
were unchanged, rentals at 112-1 and mis- 
cellaneous items at 109°5. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 


prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1945 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 








Adjusted 
to base 
100-0 for 
August 
1939 


TORS Te crow cte ener ths MENS «aie Meeps buertoree 4 
BO ein eine Apts wth "Utd oe as Nhe eben: 
JORG. Se. ete. F. GR Oe | STAR ee 
LOG ees 8 Rho to Cea orca ieets cotter cock 
i OS hp ame carry RV Oe NOR et BUN lee ap tl: 
WOT are es OS Bw ti NE a a 
1 Le era coe oat teh tae auedien neat ite, gba tors 
F920 ens eii.8s. ae Sb oR. et 
1 OE ES ee aR RAM Benes. 
DS I oe Nand a cin i ye ern tien Sued aol << ape 
1926... toa eon tt. Be: alee: ode 
fees n DAME) LandNaeidd esata 
1.92934... -kra..orelagte «aed: - deel gore lar 
935 20M CTE ON) 99K [CST C 
1936s cxcdsdradereekh aad out | Bada 
so 7c Rae and ipet Siprnt Neted naan pH) Tap (oc Nil od 
HOSSEEC... CALE AER ot Mika. ASA ROR 
1939 
AgpustAy Ole GAs. Ee 100-0 
Septem ber 1. wens ah): ore 100-0 
OCtOVer oy cna e ole kis.croe 102-7 
December TOM L040. 1809 103-9 
GET GRUm ae VN Dees Seeme ears [eMac 
1940 
AMUAEV 2 soem een ceecrae ce 103-0 
Je 0h AS ae eg eerie ee a 103-8 
JOY 25.2808 . RTs ah 104-8 
October te. 2) anew aaseoeees 106-2 
CBT side a ou atoon ee Ae een ate 
1941 
JANUALVSs eee eee 107-4 
D240) 6 el MeL Oe eR Came Soe, Ae 107-7 
BUT Di Bee lose cerctonkorrtormeprrcintes 111-0 
OCEODEr 15) Binet e Gaiee 114-6 
Decent ber Iogi is. Sele te os cues 114-$ 
SEND SRG cpmiiek a | Bhai AR wel 
1942 
Vanuany 2.5.0 cece ee tome eee 114-5 
April ests rstrr errr 115-0 
ST iS She 8 laa tls aah MEU ate 117-0 
Octobebtsnio.c ae eee 116-9 
CAT. WA ee ee ee ce oes 
1943 
anita yc die cores Re ereee 116-2 
BNO} ot lel eta ek GRRE ea a eens a 8 116-7 
Ty ae directories cuore 5 cbeieenoaions 117-9 
Octobeti——e ee en 118-4 
: MiGAT sisi ccm Ae Coe Ace aetiee 
1944 
JADUBEY Since Soc ec eee ees 118-1 
JA Dr h . Aavgieg ce ne a hess 118-2 
July 3... 3 eh ie ee oe 118-1 
October oe an. sorties cen 117-7 
1945 
JONUATY Caeser Hee eee 17-7 
Te a BERT oeigear cnentnecradven rcpt 7-7 
Dare bil eo ccenacteake ten aire ee 117-8 
ITU Ue et che ee 117-8 
11 co pare Pee pein ae ee Done eae vs 118-1 
Vane rea hisses eae’. isis tee 118-7 
SIRF E26 seine ¢ (ARVN, RRR 119-3 
Anipust. leon gov eee note 119-5 


IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 























Retail 
Home Prices 
Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services ‘ mocities 
only )t 
79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 TORS id + “alietay: 7 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 (0g3 4 1 REE . eee: 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 TO-O. BORO een 
88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 74-Be coger A | eyaaurd ocd 
104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 SLs Beer alee hatin 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 OPA CORAM | poh 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 L012? f)-@ lhe. .eereias 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 IG CIES hadith ie, Fe ae 
132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 TONT2-5IDWOL SIVA! 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 12 5B’ eebraspir inens Sues 
ee pee | lds |. ddedl | 138-0 iobacoue Kepnalad 
10 13H Idicr BP 117-3 113-2 135-5 TT fs maternal (Ree THES 
{gl2bit | 619452 119-7 112-6 134-8 i 155 dll esas ae 
orga 8. 92° 93-2 102-1 97-1 D7eS SU WONKA. BAN 
Ogee 2 URLS 94.6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 | 102-4 101-2. 102-8 
100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-90 
103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 | 104-3 101-8 104-2 
104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
117-9 130-3 111-3 11234; 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 125-0 
118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
119-0 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 125-5 
119-6 133-4 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 126-4 
120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 169-4 127-6 
120-5 136-2 112-1 106-5 122-1 119-3 109-5 127-8 
119-9 134-2 112-1 106-7 122-2 119-4 109-5 126-9 








* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


1945] 


store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rentals figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid. by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 


dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous-. 


ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
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have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average, 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


TABLE III.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
SEPTEMBER, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1945 








Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Feb. 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 








BeéfAsiniomn Stéa's | REO ORAS Ga: lb. | 100-0} 120-7] 148-0 
Beef; round steak. J....3....3....4.. .. lb. | 100-0} 125-7] 154-4 
Beeéfiirib roasts: 3. SES. R08 Ae lb. | 100-0} 125-5} 173-9 
Beef; shoulder.....).........4....6-+.4 lbs | 100-0}/132-71 189-5 
Beef etewing 5 Ri LPs Aa Ib. | 100-0} 136-7] 180-2 
Veal; forequarter..!.....).....4....)....1 lbJ | 100-0}|139-3} 177-5 
Lamp, ler roasts 8 ee. ct re. Bes oe Ib. | 100-0} 109-9] 141-2 
Borlsfiresl lone! Peale eis ieie ope lb. | 100-0] 125-3] 188-8 
Pork. fresh'sboulder.! 0. 9. ...8..%- lb. | 100-0] 127-0} 146-9 
* Bacon, side, med. sliced............ .. Ib. | 100-0} 132-3) 140-6 
Tard DUNeL ety cece a cre nes lb. | 100-0} 151-3) 162-3 
Shortening, Vegetable................ lb. | 100-0] 1384-7} 137-5 
Figo, eratie ‘A!’ fresh tb. . do. ost os. doz, | 100-0} 156-4} 140-5 
Mallgh-&, |S}: 89.0; RT SOO qt. | 100-0} 111-0) 95-4 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. | 100-0] 140-5} 146-2 
Cheese, Herbig |e MILE [HPSS OPLEERS lb. | 100-0) 174-6} 166-8 
Bread, ‘white... Nec ode bee st le 160-0) t106"5) 106-3 
Flour, first grade... BITRE SAE DERE lb 100-0} 127-3} 127-3 
Rolled oats, bulk..................... Ib. | 100-0} 112-0) 114-0 
Cornt flakes, S107 025 4. bail hoe pkg. | 100-0} 101-1} 101-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin | 100-0) 129-9] 136-8 
Peas,.canned, 2'S..5 schol» chavs been we tin | 100-0] 117-5} 124-2 
Cornfcanned 12’ ste SOR ee ee tin | 100-0} 128-3) 135-4 
IB CATS MG InVes. oes ct robber Ib. | 100-0) 129-4} 131-4 
Or iitoy site ce Saore: | Cees See ee SA, Tee See lb. | 100-0} 108-2} 149-0 
Potatoes J8e O84 ies NE er EL ae 15 lb.} 100-0} 89-9] 140-5 
Prunes; medium... 9: 4:4... toc. ckosas ] 100-0} 115-8} 130-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb 100-0] 104-0} 101-3 


Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5] 138-2 


Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 138-2 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z............... jar | 100-0) 111-3} 115-1 
Peaches: 20/078). 3. 4.-t <4. ok ued tin | 100-0) 101-5] 108-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02............. jar | 100-0} 118-3) 131-8 
(COrm SYTIpsccel p28 Cee hw Ale acd tin | 100-0} 138-0) 154-7 
Sugary grandlated,. 25/0, le Le Ib. | 100-0} 132-3} 182-3 
Sugary CLlow week vtech. ce hock eed lb. | 100-0} 131-3} 134-9 
Osage Oe eee lorem 1h Be ae See Sa Ib. | 100-0} 141-6} 181-1 
Tea black, } BUD GE ARATE OE UE OT Gee. pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 131-6 





Price 
May | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
1944 | 1044 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 











143-0} 154-1) 154-1) 153-8} 154-1] 154-5) 154-8} 154- 
154-4} 166-7| 166-7) 166-7] 167-1] 167-5) 167-9] 167- 
173-5} 173-0} 172-2} 173-0] 173-9} 173-9] 174-3} 174- 
179-9) 161-6} 161-6] 161-0] 161-0} 161-6) 161-6) 161 
180-2} 168-3} 169-0) 168-3} 168-3} 168-3] 168-3} 168 
173-4] 174-0| 174-0) 174-6] 173-4} 173-4] 174-0] 174- 


143-3} 155-3} 148-2] 148-9) 150-4) 162-0} 164-4] 159 
138-8} 139-2} 140-8) 141-5] 142-3} 143-8] 143-8] 143- 
146-4) 146-4] 143-9) 142-3] 142-3} 143-4] 143-4] 142 
140-3) 140-0) 140-6) 140-9] 141-2} 141-5) 141-5} 141 
153-5} 150-9} 152-6) 155-3] 157-0) 157-0] 157-9! 158 
137-5] 137-5) 136-8) 136-8] 136-8) 137-5) 137-5} 137- 


185-5} 141-4) 171-1] 141-4) 137-2) 140-5] 155-3} 171- 

95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95- 
145-8} 143-2) 145-8) 146-2] 145-4] 143-6) 144-3} 144. 
164-9) 163-5} 164-4) 164-4} 163-9} 164-4] 164-4] 164- 
106-3} 106-3} 106-3) 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106- 
127-3] 127-3) 127-3) 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2) 124. 


114-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0} 114- 
101-1} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100- 
138-7} 138-7} 138-7] 137-7] 136-8] 136-8} 137-7] 137- 
124-2] 124-2) 123-3} 122-5} 121-7] 121-7} 121-7) 121- 
185-4} 134-5} 133-6) 133-6] 132-7) 132-7) 1382-7) 132- 
131-4) 133-3} 133-3] 133-3] 133-3} 133-3) 133-3] 133- 


177-6] 146-9} 116-3] 112-2] 106-1} 140-8] 142-9) 134- 
147-9} 155-2] 123-2) 136-9] 143-9} 204-9} 218-3) 169- 
122-8} 122-8} 122-8} 122-8] 121-1} 120-2} 120-2] 120- 
109-3} 115-2} 113-2] 102-0} 109-3} 108-6) 107-9} 107-9] 16- 
140-3} 141-3} 141-6] 145-4] 151-5] 153-6] 154-6] 155-6] 45- 
185-7] 143-4} 144-6} 143-7) 141-2] 145-2) 147-7) 147-7] 48. 


114-5] 114-5} 114-5) 115-1] 115-1) 114-5) 115-1) 114-5) 18 
108-1/F108-1/t108-1) 104-1} 104-1] 105-1] 105-1) 105-6] 20 
130-3} 130-3} 130-3} 129-6] 128-9) 128-9] 128-9} 128-9] 17 
155-0} 156-0} 155-7| 155-3] 158-2} 158-2} 158-2) 158-2} 27- 
132-3} 182-3] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 1382-3) 8. 
184-9} 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9) 1384-9) 1384-9) 134-9 


8 
131-1) 131-1) 131-4} 131-1] 131-4] 131-4) 131-4) 131-7) 44- 
131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6) 131-6] 1381-6} 131-6} 38 
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= Descriptions and units of sale apply to September 1945 prices. 


+ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown...........|44°5}40-6/38-2/28-2/22-2)..../45-2/38-0]....|45-5|19-3/20-2/45-9} 9-0|40-9|35-1 


Nova Scotia— 


2=Halifax spheres. eile. 44-4141-4/38-7|27-1/23-4)24-3/48-7|39 -3|25-9146-4/19-3/19-8|58-2/11-0/42-6/35-4 
3—New Glasgow........... 45 -8]43-1/42-3)26-8)23-1)....|51-8)40-2/30-9/46-3/ 19-5) 19-9153 -2]}10-0/42-9136-8 
BV TINCY cco Sac se once us 478/417 oc e130 O1 244 lek |. eed mee teres 47-6)19-3]19-8157-2/12-0/42-5/36-1 
= A TUPO. gos ch coe tea ee 45-5]40-7/36-0)28-2)17-7]....1.... 39-7/29-4145-8}... .]20-3/59-1/10-0/42-0/36-0 


New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..............|45°0|42-4/46-4/27-4/20-3|29-7149-4139-0/31-3/48-0/20-0)19-9/55-0110-0/41 -2/34-7 








T=Monctonys. tise e. 5s os oe 45. 6/41-4/40-9127-1/21-0/30-0|50-3/38-6/30-4/48-3)18-8119-9/57-9]10-0)/41-5/34-9 
§—Saint Joba. ....00s60 0. 45-3/43 -2/38-6)/26-7|22-5)30-0/47-7/40-8/29-4/45-7)18-8/19-8}57-9]11-0)41-4)34-5 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi....5<...4 0. 40-5/38-0/37-3]27-6/21-7]....].... 29-1/29-1/49-0)20-0/20-7|57-8}10-0/39- 5/33 -4 
KTS ATi RAPES DEMIR Ns 40-8)38-3]37-3/25-4/19-1/30-4/43-7/32-5)28-5/46-3]17-7/19-3/54-5|10-0/38-3/30-8 
d1--Montrealsaas. 1.161.) ven 42-6/39-6143 -6/24-3)20-0)26-5/45- 4/34 -0)26-7/46-8]18-5}19-3]/56-5/10-5/39-4/33-8 
12—QuebetChesccicmedererres bore 41-8/38-0/41- 623-8) 18-8]30-3]42-1134-0/26-8]44-5]18-9]19-5]54-6110-0/39-8/34-2 
18—St. Hyacinthe........... 37-6/35+4)35-0/25-1/18-7/30-6]. .. .|30-0/27-1]47-5/18-7|19-5/51-6| 9-0/39-0/32-3 
14—St. Tohns: $54: 288825 (2.8 45-0|42-7/42-7/27-7/17-5|34-7|... .137-7/30-3/47-7|18-6]19-7/51-3] 9-0/39-3/32-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 43 -6}40 -3/40-6/26-3]18-3/382-7/45-0/34-4/26-5/40-1118-8/19-7/56-3/10-0/39-1134-6 
TG—Sotelie tc aocdese conocer 40 -2)37+5/40-9)25-1/19-6)... .|37-0/33-6)26-6/47-0]18-7/19-6/52-7] 9-0/38-8/32-2 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 34+3/35-0/34-0}25-6/17-7). 20.1.0... 26-0}26-1/39-2/18-6]19-4/55-7| 9-0/38-5/31-7 
18—Three Rivers............ 40+4}37-3)36-0)24-9]20-7]....).... 29-5)26-0/46-7/18-6/19-6/54-5/10-0)38-6)34-6 
Ontario— 

19—Bellevillle. .. cd. .e00h. 02 42-0138 -6/39-8}25-8/20-2)27-5/43-8/37-4/29-8/45-2117-7)19-2/49-1]10-0/38-4/30-4 
20—Brantiond 36... 6.00. . bk 43 -9)40-4/40-6/25-9)19-0/30-0/45-8/38-9}27-9|46-0]17-9]19-5/51-7|10-0/39-2135-0 
2i—Brockvillew(. 2. 9f.10.5 46+7|42-8)44-0)26-3]21-6). 0.0)... 0). 00.).005 45-1)17-7|19-3]52-1/10-0}38-1/30-9 
22—C@hatham-k0 7. 2.0Si ek 43 -4/39-8]41 -2)25-8/19-9/30-5/46-0/37-7/32-2/46-4/17-6/19-3/48-6]10-0/38-2/35-3 
29—Cornwalk. $.1.). 00. 912...0.4 44-3]40-7|40-5/26-0/17-9]... .|45-5137-0/27-6/46-0/18-1]19-4]51-1/10-0/39-0 30-3 
24—Fort William............ 43 -4/39-7/37-6)25-4)22-0]... .|45-0/36-4/29-6/45-8/18-0/19-1/55-3}11-0/39-3/32-0 
25 Galter: 2 19h4. J5eRhi Bee 43 -6|40-3)40-0}25-0/22-8/30-0)45-0/38-0)26-3147-5/17-9)19-2151-4)10-0/39-1/36-6 
20 Giulelp Uwea ies tanta oa 43 -5)40- 7/39 -2|26-3)24-5/31-2/49-3/40-1/28-7|46-4/18-0)19-2/50-9}10-0/39-1/85-4 
27—Hamilton................|44-2/41-0/41-7/25-4/22-7/29-7|46-4/40-2/29-1|47-7/18-0/19-0154-2/11-0/39-8137-5 
23-— Kingestoms 02. 10. 800.20 8 43 -3/38-9/39-4/25-9/18-6)....)45-7/387-4/27-4/45-6]17-6)19-3/52-4/10-6/39-0/31-6 
29— Katchener Sh J6- 585. 22:8 42-7}40-1/40-9}25-2/23-1/30-4/48-2/38-7|27-0/46-8)18-2)19-5/46-1]10-0/39-3]33-4 
30—Ihonddn!! Ai Je. 092. 51.0 43 +7}40-1/41-3/25-5/22-0/30-1/46-1/39-3/26-1/45-5}18-4119-3150-7/10-0/39- 1133-2 
31—Niagara Falls. .......02.. 42-8/39-4/41-1/25-1)19-7)29-9/47-5}39-4127-5)44-4)18-1)19-3154-2/10-5/39-1132-8 
a2—Notth Basie. Gress. 1228 43 -9}40-6)41-6/25-8/18-3]. 2.0.1... 39-0}... ./46-2118-3/19-5/57-1/11-0/388- 8132-4 
Oa Us DAW so. . de aneetaas 43 -6)40-8/42-5/25-6)21-5)30-0)....|40-6}28-0)46-4)17-7/19-5/53-0/10-0/39-5/33-9 
“4 








34-—-Ottaiwa j0.15)..idsthd.1Bed 44-7|41-4/42-8)/26-6 ‘ai ini 46-8136 -9/28-5/49-1/18-3}19-0/55-5/10-0/39-0/31 





Bread, plain, white, 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade 


8-0 
7-3 
7:3 
6-7 


7:3 
8-0 
7:3 


6-7 
5-3 
6-0 
5-5 
5-3 
5-3 
5:3 
5-3 
5:3 
6-0 


6-7 
6-7 


Rolled oats, bulk, 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


8 oz. package 


1945] 
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Beans, common, dry 
white, per lb. 
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Sugar 


Granulated, 
per lb. 





per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 


Coffee, medium, 


per 4 lb. package 
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7-8/51-4/13-9]17-9146 


6-7/51-2)14-1]16-1/51 
6-4/59-5)13-9)16-4)47 
7°4156-7/13-1)15-8/51 
6-5/59-3/14-5/16-5/48 


6-9/46-4)14-5}16-3/44 
6-8/55-1)13-7/17-6/46 
6-2/43-2)13-6/15-4/54 


8-4|53-4]15-017-2/47 
6-8|52-6/13-3]17-5/41 
6-4|51-5/13-816-4]41 
7-451 -2/14-5117-0145 
7-8|58-5|14-2117-5146 
8-3/53-7|14-5/17-7/45 
7-0/51-6/14-7|17-8|46 
7-8/58-2/15-3/17- 4/43 
7-4/58-2/15-0/16-3/48 
7-8)54-8/14-9]19-1]46 


6-6/56-5)14-1/16-6/45 
6-6/56-3)13-1)16-0)47 
6-8162-4113-7)17-7/45 
5-8/52-0)14-0)16-6/43 
6-6/50-3)14- 
6-5)57-G)18-8}17-0)46 
6-1]56-2)/12-9}16-3)/45 


3} 6-1)54-2)13-3]16-1/42 


6-7/53-2)13-4)15-1/47 


6-4)53-7/14-1)15-2)47- 
6-3/56-6)14-1]16-1145- 
|} 6-4/56-9}14-0)14-5/44- 
6-0)54-5)12-8)13-1/43- 


6-4|57-0/13-4/14-6)48 
6-0}62-2/13-2/16-0)44 
6-7|52-5}18-9]16-7/44 


3/16-3/40- 

























+3/64-4139-2/22-6/37-4)29-2 


-9/53-9)39-6/20-6/36-8)29-1 
6/50 -2)40-0}... .|38-6/28-9 
*9/57-3/39-1]....|37-1/28-9 
-6/52-5/39-7]... .137-6/29-8 


757-2139 -4/20-0/38-8/29-3 
5/53 -5/41-0/20-3/37-9)28-4 
-2/51-0/39 -9/20-3/36-2)/28-9 


1/55-0/40-0}....|40-0/28-7 
6/46 -9/36-8]..../35-6)27-5 
-9/41-0/37-5]....134-9/27-4 
6/50 -6/38-3/20-0/36-4)28-5 
-4/47-3/39-4)....136-4/28-5 
-2147-5/39-5)}....137-4/28-2 
-5/47-5/39-6]... .|89-2/28-9 
-1/55-4)41-2)19-3/37-7)29-5 
-7|48-0139-6]... ./38-4/28-5 
8152-5/40-3]....|37-7128-7 


-1/46-7/36-3)....|383-6/26-4 
- 7/46 -9|36-1)19-7/33-4/26-8 
-5/49-4/35-0)....1385-1127-6 
-6/44-1/36-3)....|83-7/26-3 


O44 -O) tcl. ok 34-7|26-6 
-8/46-4/37-6/20-0/34-8)26-0 
-5)47-0 35-5 19-3/32-6)25-6 
-5/45-3/35-9]....82-8}25-7 
-5/46-7/34-8)..../83-0/26-1 
7/47-3|37-3])... .|85-0/26-6 
5)49-5/36-3)..../83-3)25-8 
4145-5/36-4)....|82-8]25-5 
7/46-6/36-0}..../34-3)25-4 
*Q190:-O) aa., alnorses 36-4/28-3 
7/49 -7)|36-2 34-5/25-5 
-7/48-4/37-3]....|35-5/27-3 






















































8-2/52-3}39-9 
§-1/45-7/38-9 
7-9147-0/39-6 
7-9/43 -6/39-9 
7-842 -6/40-3 
7-9)41-7/40-0 


8-0/41-3/39-4 


7:7|46-2)39-4 
7-5/48-0/39-4 
8-0/47-5|/40-3 


8-4/44-0/38-9 
8-3/46-3|39-4 
8-1/43-8138-4 
8-5/41-7/38-1 
8-2|45-3/39-7 
8-5/41-9138-1 
§-3/44-4|39-4 
8-543 -2/38-6 
8+1/43-0/39-3 
7-9|43-6138-8 
8-5/41-1139-4 
8+4/43-7/39-3 
8-6/44-7139-5 
8-9/49-7|39-6 


8-4)47-0/39-4 


8-0)43-7/39-0 








Coal 

aS a8 Rent (a) 
ZA| 38 

<q aa) 

$ $ $ 

a5. Roe 11-90} 24-00-28-00(b)| 1 
Revarayee 12-63] 27-50-31-50 2 
. SR 8-42} 16-00-20-00 3 
» Sere 7:08} 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
: ey | 11-75] 26-50-30-50 5 
= Py Fer 12-09} 21-00-25-00(b)} 6 
Fi 5 See 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
S200: 13-00} 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 
BOO mace tates ca cae rae «shee 9 
16-75)...... 15-50-19-50 /|10 
MOST! scant 23-00-27-00(b)}11 
16-00]...... 27-00-31-00(b)|12 
Ur) ee 16-00-20 -00(b)}13 
15:50). doch ||. tid SRL 14 
2,190 | coho ieee 20:00-24:-00(b)|15 
16-25) +... <b). aoe ORR 16 
19-00 ene 14-00-18-00(b)}17 
16 OO} cacao 20-00-24-00(b)/18 
16-001 <9. 2<.|..eeeN Saas 19 
16°00/2a.2 5. 22-00-26-00- 420 
EGSO0(" sae et 20-00-24:00 21 
16-00}...... 21-50-25-50 |22 
16°DOl 6... 23-00-27 -00(b) 23 
HG: SO) east 25-50-29-50 {24 
BOAO bes «es 22-00-26-00 {25 
16-00): o7ae 22-50-26-50 |26 
15) DO| 2 3-.aee 26-00-80-:00 [27 
16-00)9e. 75. 29-00-33-50 |28 
16; 00): 5.aex 26-00-30:50 [29 
16,-50)'¢ 3.20. 26-50-30-50, {380 
ly eat 25-00-29-00 =|31 
Ue 9 nessa 23-00-27-00 |32 
16200) cto on. 24-00-28-00 [33 
LG Tels aie) «re 31-00-35:00 {34 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
s 1 
Beef Pork 5S Soles 
——_} | | sig) ER 
o : g ~ so } o, © ot eae) pan! ‘S by as 
ie ma) 2 Be Gels b les| sigsi:| Jers le ls-|2 | 3 
= . Bib | 4s 8 £ x o ® ps ~S)o 6. |S 2 a = n oon 
2 8 |e8l8 2 je le [8 Saige 2Peac) b5 16 IS l2 le [28 
acl2.c/ Su /E.6/¥s/26[sl[Ssles/Pu/acles/ Be 2) | oc/Scla.c| occa ® 
83/5 s|SS(S Sle slg slg slg 82 8] SSIS 5/5 5| Sele Bis B/S Bis 812 BES leo 
BaoalQe/ SaloalSalgalL all al gals alsalxeolma als ale 6] 2 ale als a] Foo 
am ji |e 1 ja i> 1A ie im IM ft im ja le im |O. Im ie |m Jo 
cts .|cts.|ets.|cts./cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts .|cts./cts .jcts.|cts. 
35—Owen Sound............. 43-0139-6/40-0/24-1/22-8}....].... 38-1/27-4/46-5/18-0)19-5)47-1/10-0/39-4)....) 6-0] 4-1] 5-3) 9-4 
86—Leterborough............ 44-8) 41 -3}42-4/25-6}21-8132-0]47-9]41-0}28-2/46-8]18-4/19-1/48-4)10-0/39-G/34-2) 6-0] 4-2] 5-4] 8-6 
3i—Port Arthur dos. jee des «0 43 -6/40-0/39-0}24- 8/22 -3}29-3]42-6/37-7/28-7/48-4)17-9]18-9]54-9]11-0139-7/33-7| 6-3] 4-1] 5-5! 9-0 
38—St. Catharines........... 44-0)40-7/42-0|25-3]20-6/30-7|45-0/41-2]25-7/46-9]18-2|19-2/55-5]10-5/39-3/33-9! 6-0] 4-2].. 8-9 
s9— sb. Vhomas.... ..05 4.050% 43-9140 -4/41-6/25-2/23-0/29-9|48-5/39-7)29-0145-9118-6]19-6/52-1110-0/39-5|33-5) 6-0} 4-2] 5-9! 9-4 
MO=Sarnlaric share ses oeate ee 43-1140 -3]41-4/27-1]21-6/32-3]47-1/37-5}30-2/45-7/18-5/19-6/52-3}10-0/40-0/33-0} 6-0] 4-0] 6:2) 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43 -5/40-1138-5/26-7/22-0)....].0..4.... 29-5}45-6]18-1]19-2)55-9}11-0/39-5/32-9] 6-7] 4-0} 5-7) 8-9 
427=Stratiordy, fib, Less 41-4/39-5}39-8125-8122-8)....].... 37 °2|27-6/45-6/18-0/20-0/45-8}10-0/38-7/33-5) 5-3) 3-9] 5-9) 9-1 
43>= Sudbury Oh. 1a. hee a 42-7139 -7|39-9|25-4/23-1/27-6|42-5]37-4/29-7/44-6]18-6]19-6]57-1/11-0/38-9/33-8] 6-7] 4-1] 6-4) 9-1 
44—Timmins................ 44-5141 -0}41-1/26-4/21-5/29-7/47-3/39-5)27-8144-3]18-8)19-5/55-5112-0/39-0/34-6] 6-7] 4-3] 5-4) 9-4 
B5——TOrOntOe. ah seis) «ctncisie« 44 -2)40-4/41-8]25-8122-9}30-5|46-5/39-5]25-0149-7/18-0)19-1/55-0111-0139-4/37-9| 6-7] 4-2] 5-4] 8-7 
46—Welland..... 0b .eses ste ees- 41-7/38-5]41-1/25-7/22-1/80-7|... .|388-9128-2}43-5)18-0]19-5]53-8111-0/39-4/35-5] 6-7] 4-2} 5-1] 8-9 
A(— Windsor... 2.28 see eke os on 43 -5|40-4/41-5/25-0/23-3131-0]46-4/39-3)28-6/46-0]18-2]19-2/53-5/11-0/39-1/35-3} 6-0] 4-2] 5-4} 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 42-7139 -6|39-5)25-0}19-2)... .|47-3/37-5/26-0/44-8)18-1/19-1/48-3}10-0/38-8}32-6} 6-0] 3-8] 5-9} 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.........6...000- 42-8138-2|40-2/25-2/19-4)... .|45-5/37-2/25-0/46-6]16-8/20-8)47-5}10-0/37-7/34-3) 7-1] 3-8] 5-7] 8-9 
50—Winnipeg................ 42-1/37-8/34-8}24-9/21-3/27-6/48-1/36-8]29-6/48-2117-2)19-4/51-3] 9-0/37-2/34-6| 8-0] 3-7] 5-3] 8-& 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...........00+ 42-8/37-8/38-4/24-0/18-8)....)41-3]35-4/26-7/45-5)15-9/20-6]42-3]11-0/37-3/34-7| 7-2] 3-7) 5-3] 8-7 
52—Prince Albert............ 38° 2135°2|....128-4)17-4] 00. [atc c [eee lols es 40-4)16-6/20-1/46-5]10-0/38-8/34-1) 6-0] 4-1). 8-7 
Do NePiINa. mayretuwtesobeew s 41-7/38-2/36-1)24-1/21-0/25-9)/40-4135-1/25-0)48-1/16-3]21-6/46-9|10-0}37-4/34-7| 6-8! 3-9] 6-0] 9-0 
54—Saskatoon.......0...0006 41-7/38-1136-7/25-1|19-8]27-0/38-8]35-0/26-5)44-2|16-2/20-0/47-4/10-0/37-2/34-7| 7-2] 3-7] 5-4] 8-9 
Alberta— 
0 Caleary canoutes aedapee. 43 -3/38-7|40-0/25-0/21-8)26-6/40-5]35-0/29-4148-3]16-1/20-1]47-4/10-0/38-11386-5) 7-2] 3-9] 5-4! 8-7 
56—Drumbeller.............. 40-5]37-0]/37-7/24-0/20-0)....].... 35°0/26-7/44-9)17-2)21-6/45-3/10-0139-2138-5) 8-0) 4-4] 5-6] 9-0: 
57—Edmonton............... 40 -5|36-2|37-8]22-7)20-6|/26-6/88-2/34-0/25-4/44-8115-9|20-0/47-9]10-0137-9135-8] 7-2] 3-8] 5-3] 8-7 
58—Lethbridge.............. 41 -2/37-2/37-0)/24-0)17-4)25-3/40-0/35-4/26-7/43-9}16-0)21-0/47-5/10-0/38-1}....] 8-0] 4-0]....] 8-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo....)......00se 46-71/42-6|45-2)27-3}24-8]... .|47-0}41-0/29-1/48-8119-1/20-9/49-7112-0/41-0/37-3 9-0 4-4)....| 9-4 
60—New Westminster........ 44-9/40-1]41-8125-8)23-8)29-7/43-3/39-1]27-4/46-5|18-1/20-0/49-3]10-0/40-5135-3} 8-0} 4-2] 6-0] 9-2. 
61—Prince Kupert........... 44-5]41-3/43-0]26-0)23-7/28-7/45-7}....1.... 49-8]18-6]20-8'54-0/15-0/41-5/38-0]10-0} 4-9)....] 9-7 
62a eRe, Fac 00 se 44-5/40-7/43-8)25-8)/25-0/28-4)45-0)40-0/27-8/45-9/18-1)22-7/55-7|13-0/39-9/34-7| 9-0] 4-0] 5-8] 9-3. 
68—Vancouver............... 46-9}41-8/42-4/26-4/24-9/28-2/45-7/39-3)29-0/49-2)17-9119-1/49-8]10-0/40-3/35-2| 9-6) 4-1] 5-7] 8-9 
CA=Victoriasn! 1... 60. UR 45-8|41-8]43 -8]26-6|23-6/31-7/44-9]40-2/30-0/46-0118-7/20-2/50-1/11-0/40-9/35-9] 9-0] 4-3] 6-5) 8-9 








(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has. 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes. 


indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have: 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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Beans, common, dry 
white, per Ib. 


per 2 lb. tin 
Granulated, 
per lb. 


Yellow 


per 32 oz. jar 


per 15 lbs. 
Prunes, medium size, 

per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange 
Corn syrup, 


per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 


per dozen 
Lemons, medium size, 


per lb. 
Oranges, medium size, 


per lb. 
per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


Onions, cooking 
Potatoes, 






Sugar 





per 4 lb. package 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 
Anthracite, 


per lb. 
Coffee, medium, 


Coal 


per ton 
Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent (a) 


Wasnt les 
85 S =] 
2) ge | ge 
831361798 
es | 28 | 3* 
cts. «| -cts cts 

id-e, 1a 
13-5] 13-9] 14-7 
14-0] 14-6] 14-3 
13-9) ¢ Taian 
14-0] 14-4] 14-8 
14-7] 14-6) 14-8 
14-8] 14-6] 14-8 
14-4] 14-3] 14-8 
14-3] 14-6] 14-6 
15-0] 14-6] 14-8 
13-4] 13-8] 14-0 
13-5] 13-4] 14-4 
14-0] 14-8] 14-5 
14-4] | 4-1] 14-4 
15-5] 14-9]...... 
15-3] 15-5] 16-0 
16-9] 15-1] 15-9 
16-3] 15-8] 16-4 
16-5] 15-3] 15-7 
17-5] 16-0] 17-3 
15-1] 14-6] 15-2 
17-3| 15-9] 16-6 
15-3] 15-0] 15-8 
15-5] 13-9] 14-9 
15-2} 15-0] 15-0 
14-7| 14-3] 15-3 
15-9| 15-8] 16-3 
15-0] 15-3] 16-3 
14-7| 14-7) 14-7 

15-1] 15-0 


15-0 


cts. 


6-3] 6-0)56-8}14-3/15-1/48-0/47-6 
6-1} 7-1/50-2/13-6]15-0 


6-0 
6-6 
6:3 
6-9 
6-2 
6-0 
6-1 
6-4 
6-4 
9-0 
6:2 
6-3 


71 
7:3 


6-7 
7:3 
6-8 
7:3 


7:3 
7:6 
7:3 
7-0 


8-1 
7-9 
8-3 
8-3 
7:4 
7:4 


cts .|cts ./ets .|cts.|cts .}cts.jets. 


37-1/21-0/33-9/26-7 
37-8]... .|84-9/25-3 
35-5} 18-3/33-4/26-7 
48 -3/35-9/20-0/34-0/26-2 
47-9|37-3)... .|33-6/26-7 
48-4/37-0/20-7/34-1/26-4 
45-5/34-5]... .|83-2/26-5 


42-6/48-3 
49-9 
47-7 


6-6/58-4/14-1)16-8/48-3 
6-2/55-7/13-3]13-7/42-2 
6-2/56-6)13-6)15-6/48-3 
5+5)56-4/13-4/15-7/48-3 
6-3/59-5)13-3]15-1/43-0 
6-2/58-8/13-9}14-2)44-7 














6-3/56-7|13-7}16-8/44-5)47-5)39-3]... .|84-9)/28-1) 


6-4/57-3/13-9/15-9/50-3/53-6/38-0}... .|35-0/28-0 
6-0)54-2)13-7)15-2)45-0/46-6/35-7/20-3/32-4/25-8 
5-9}54-9}13-2/14-0/47-0/46-0/35-8)18-7/32-6)26-5 
5-5/52-9/13-8)15-1/41-9/41-4/34-8)... .133-2/26-2 
7-0/51-0)13-3}16-6/40-7/44-6/35-6]... .|83-7/26-5 


6-0}44-1)13-9}16-2/42-6/45-9 
5-8/44-1)13-0}16-5)45-9/42-3/39-0/22-7/36-0/24-8 


6-7/63-1)13-6}16-6/42-3/48-0}41-2/22-4)35-6]27-3 
6-6/60;5)15-1)18-2/44-1/47-0/40-0)/23-2/37-8/28-6 
6-7/57-0)13-2}18- 1143 -0)44-0/40-2)22-1/37-1128-0 
6-8)56- 6) 14-9/17-5)46-8)50-0)... .|22-7/37-8127-3 


6-6)62-8)13-6)17-1/44-0)48-7|36-6)21-0/33 -8/26-4 
6-6/63-1/13-1]17-2)41-3)52-0/40-5/22-9/35-7|28-6 
6-9/63-0)13-9}16-9/48-7/43-1/38-3/21-6/33-8)25-8 
6-2/58-3/12-3}16-2)44-2)47-8)....|20-9/32-4/26-2 


7-0}59-4)10-3)17-2/40-6/39-7|... .|20-1/30-6/25-0 
6-7/51-8)11-6]16-7/43-0/38-6)... .|20-5/33-3/24-9 
7-0/69-6 17-653 -0)45- 8/37 -5/21-3/32-0/26-4 
§-2/60-3 17-2145-6/49-0)/33-5)21-7/34-6|27-7 
6-5/49-9 45-1)38-8/36-3/20-1/30-6)24-3 
6-7 41-3/37-5}20-0/31-1/24-8 


12-6 
12-7 
11-4 
13-5 


16-5 


59-2 15-7)44-0 








































.{cts .jcts./ets. 


8} 8-7/44-9/39-4 























8-4/47-9139-1 
8-5/44-0/39-0 
8-4 41-6/38-1 
8-2}43-8139-1 
§-6/44-8139-7 


8-6/41-2/39-0 
8-6/45-4138-7 
8-5}45-0 38-7 
8-8/40-4/38-8 
8-0|44-7/38-7 
8-3}41-1/39-1 
8-0/41-3/38-5 
8-6/45-6/39-1 


9-0/43-5)/37-8 
8-9137-5/37-9 


9-443 -0/38-8 
9-6)39-8/37-8 
9-7/42-5)38-0 
9-8)44-8/37-8 


9-5)41-5/37-7 
9-7)43-4138-0 
9-3}43 -2)37-6 
9-5}45-0/37-5 


8-8|40-9]38-1 
7-9136-5/38-2 
8-6/44-3138-7 
8-8/39-2/37-7 
8-0/39-3137-8 
8-5/43-2]38-1 


see eee 


se eee 


see eee 


cee eee 


sec ee 


see oe 


se eeee 


eee eee 


see eee 


Ce oC ey 


oiw 6 «6 


sete 


see eee 


serene 


$ 
16-00-20-00 
24-00-28 -00 
23-00-27 -00 
27-00-31-00 
21-00-25 -00 
23-00-27 -50 
23-00-27 -09 
21-00-25-00 
28-00-32 -00 
25-50-29 -50 
32-50-36 - 50 


ee Oe ee rey 


25-00-29 -00 
2200-26-00 


21-00-25-00 
26-00-30 -00 


22-00-26-00 
19-50-23 -50 
28-00-32 -00 
22-00-26-00 


26-00-30-00 
21-00-25-00 
24-50-28 - 50 
22-00-26 -00 


17-00-21-00 
20-50-24-50 
20 -00-24-00 
23 -00-27-00 
23-50-27 -50 
21-00-25-00 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 


indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. ‘Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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Explanatary Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 


directly represented in the index brought the 


total family hving expenditure to $1,453.80. 
A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, 
ete., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1948, page 1057. 
The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.-C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
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no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazette under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1945 


Seasonal factors which were largely respon- 
sible for an increase in the index of wholesale 
prices in July were also responsible for a de- 
cline in the same index in August to 103-4, 
for a net loss of 0:6 points. The vegetable 
products group which moved down 2:0 points 
to 98-1 due to lower prices for potatoes, hay, 
onions, lemons, oranges and rye registered the 
sharpest loss. Non-metallic minerals weakened 
0:4 to 101-3 following a recession in imported 
bituminous coal which outweighed strength in 
rough texture brick, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia run-of-mine coal and _ British 
Columbia by-product coke. Animal products 
gained 0-3 to 108-6 due to higher quotations 
for calves, butter and eggs, overbalancing de- 
clines in steers. hogs, lambs and fowl. For 
chemicals and allied products, strength in the 


TABLE V._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
































(1926=100) 
Commodities Aug. | Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. | Aug.} Aug. | July | Aug. 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 194i 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
All commoditiess... jnz.a2. bs... 42s 64-0]127-41155-9] 97-3] 99-1] 98-4) 69:5) 82-6) 92-0) 95-5)100-4/102-3)104-0)103-4 
Classified SeCorsite to chief component mater- ss. 
ial— . 
I. Vegetable Products.) ......... 4 eis. enle 58-1/127-9|167-0] 86-2] 98-6]100-1] 65-9] 70-3] 77-7| 85-2| 92-4) 94-5)100-1} 98-1 
II. Animals and Their Products........... 70-9}127-1]145-1] 96-0] 97-8]109-9] 59-7] 76-8) 97-0} 99-6}108-0)106-0/108-3/108-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. .| 58-2/157-1]176-5}101-7| 99-7} 91-1) 71-2} 83-6] 94-0} 91-9) 91-9 91-7] 91-9] 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper.......} 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-1] 94-0} 63-2} 90-5) 98-5/101-5/109-5/118-1)117-6)117-6 
V. dronrand Its Products... :4s ans eae: 68-9]156-9]168-4/104-6] 99-3] 93-8] 85-41105-8)112-6)115-8)115-7)117-0)115-3)115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products| 98-4/141-9/135-7| 97-3/100-7| 98-5] 68-0] 77-0) 77-5} 77-7| 79-7) 79-7] 79-7) 79-7 
VII. dons sialic Minerals and Their Pro- 
Nr HURIEMOE AS SOS ADE GU) ini He oes, 56-8| 82-3/112-2]/107-0] 99-2!) 93-6] 83-3} 90-3} 96-8] 99-2|100-5/102-3)101-7/101-3 
VIII. he and Allied Products........ 63-4/118-7/141-5|105-4] 99-7) 95-3] 81-6] 90-8/100-8/102-3/100-5}100-3) 98-9) 99-0 
Classified according to Purpose— 
1.:Consumersa: Goods ;. b...5 Aden ees 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9} 98-9] 96-3] 72-1] 83-5) 93-6) 95-2) 97-4] 97-2) 99-1) 98-7 
Foods Beverages and Tobacco......... 61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2] 97-8/103-7| 66-6] 78-2} 92-9) 97-3]103-4|100-8)106-2/104-9 
Other Consumers Goods............-+: 62-2} 91-9]126-3]101-4] 99-5} 91-3] 75-9] 87-1] 94-0) 93-8] 93-4] 94-8) 94-4] 94-6 
il. Producers: Goods: 19: 0.2 .ckcbcded- cae 67-7/133-3|164-8] 98-8] 99-6]100-2] 66-8] 77-9] 84-5] 88-8] 95-7} 99-7)100-5)100-1 
Producers’ Equipment.............5.5- 55-1} 81-9/108-6}104-1| 97-1] 94-9} 84-9/102-0)107-1/110-1)114-2)118-5)119-5}118-5 
Producers’ Materials............-..00- 69-1}139-0/171-0} 98-2] 99-9]100-8] 64-8] 75-2] 82-0) 86-4] 93-6] 97-6] 98-4) 98-0 
Building and Construction Materials....| 67-0/100-7|144-0)108-7|100-0} 99-2} 80-7} 96-7/111-6|114-5/121-6)127-4)122-3)122.4 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 69-5/148-1]177-3] 95-8] 99-9]101-2] 62-1] 71-5! 77-0} 81-6] 88-9} 92-6] 94-4) 93-9 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ye ned! BAC Cc Rees, Sere sie dap oe oe 59-21134-7]176-4] 91-2] 98-3] 97-0] 65-1] 68-7] 77-0} 82-0) 88-1] 90-2) 93-6) 92-4 
Be Animal? es Cir || teen 20 a 70-1/129-0]146-0] 95-9] 97-2}105-4] 61-8] 78-7] 95-4] 96-7/101-4/100-2/101-8]102-2 
Farm? (Canadian): 222202. 64-1/132-6|160-6] 88-0] 97-3/109-2) 57-2) 62-7] 72-1] 81-3] 97-4/101-2}107-8)105-8 
ise Vis rine tment tar ods ren anenen cance ace 65-9/111-6}114-1] 91-7]100-2/103-0] 65-4} 79-1] 93-8]109-7/135-3/129-8/1381-4/131-4 
TE. Forest Be ee Be Bees 4 aE EL, Data eG 60-1] 89-7/151-3/106-8/100-1] 93-8] 63-5) 90-4] 98-1/101-0)109-0)117-3}116-9}116-9 
TV AEMinerat rr: re cs oe eae eee cise: 67-9)115-2}134-6|106-4| 99-8] 93-0] 80-4) 91-8] 96-8] 98-3} 99-3/100-4| 99-7) 99-4 
All raw (or partly manufactured)............. 63-8/120-8]154-1] 94-7] 97-6|102-3] 60-9] 73-8] 83-4] 90-0/100-4/103-6/107-3}106-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 64-8}127-7|156-5|100-4| 99-3] 94-5) 71-7] 81-3} 91-0} 91-7] 92-9) 93-5) 93-8] 93-8 
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two industrial gases, acetylene and oxygen, out- 
weighed lower quotations for alum and copper 
sulphate to advance the index 0-1 to 99-0. 
Other component groups continued unchanged; 
textile products at 91-9, wood: products at 
117-6, iron products at 115-3 and non-ferrous 
metals at 79-7. 

The Canadian farm products wholesale price 
index receded 2-0 points to an index level of 
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105-8 in August,-thereby almost entirely can- 
celling the rise of the previous month. Field 
products dropped 2:°8 points to 96-4 due to 
weakness in potatoes, onions and hay. In the 
animal products section strength in eggs failed 
to counteract continued easier livestock and 
poultry prices and a drop of 0:9 to 121-4 
occurred. 


Meeting of Executive Board of Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 


A SPECIAL plenary meeting of the Exe- 

cutive Board of the Canadian and Catho- 
lice Confederation of Labour was held at 
herbrooke, P.Q., during the three days com- 
mencing September 17. The meeting was 
mainly devoted to study of the C. C. C. L. 
administration and plans were laid down for 
the 1946 Convention, which will be held at 
Quebec City to observe the 25th anniversary 
of the Confederation’s foundation. The sixty 
official delegates and the nineteen fraternal 
delegates discussed and voted upon some 110 
resolutions. 

The “Bureau confédéral” or Executive 
Board reported that this year’s annual con- 
vention had to be cancelled owing to a Gov- 
ernment Regulation. 

The Executive Board reported that a dif- 
ferent method was used this year to compile 
union statistics. Information received from 
Federations was checked against figures sent 
by the Centres, with the result that as of 
May 31, 1945; the C. C. C. L. had 61,723 
active members belonging to 300 local unions 
as compared with 65,249 registered members 
in 252 local unions as of May 31, 1944. This 
decrease is but apparent. In fact, there was 
an increase as the 1945 figures represent the 
actual number of paid-up members whereas 
the former compilation only took into account 
all members registered, whether they had paid 
membership fees or not. Eighty-eight unions 
were directly affiliated to the C. C. C. L. 
and 212 to the Federations. 

Delegates requested Mr. Gérard Picard, 
General Secretary, to make an immediate 
industrial and trade survey of Union and 
non-Union establishments in the Province of 
Quebec, in his new capacity of technical ad- 
viser. With the assistance of Mr. Jean Mar- 
chand, Mr. Picard will establish a Statistical 
and Technical Information Division. 

The opening session of the plenary reunion 
on Sunday night, September 16, was preceded 
by a dinner. Main speakers were His Excel- 
lency Bishop Philippe Desranleau of Sher- 
brooke and Mr. Alfred Charpentier, General 
President. Mgr. Desranleau emphasized that 


the main object of the C. C. C. L. must be 
to secure reasonable family wages for its 
members. z 


Hon. H. Mitchell’s Message 


At the business meeting which followed 
the dinner, Mr. Picard read messages addressed 
to the’ G-:C* Cr "h. by 5 Hon?) Humphrey 
Mitchell and Hon. Antonio Barrette Ministers 
of Labour at Ottawa and Quebec City re- 
spectively. 

“Upon the occasion of the special plenary 
session of the Confederate Board of the C. C.- 
C. L., may I extend to delegates my best 
wishes of success in your deliberations”, wired 
Mr. Mitchell. “We are all thankful that the 
war has now finished. I am sure we all realize 
that Canada faces tremendous problems call- 
ing for the wisest counsels on the part of all 
leaders of opinion. I am sure that the C. C- 
C. L. following its traditions, will again form- 
ulate policies on behalf of workers which are 
aimed at the promotion of the welfare of 
Canadian workers as a whole.” 


Address of Mr. Charpentier 


Mr. Charpentier, a technical adviser to the 
Canadian workers’ delegates at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in Paris, France, 
gave his annual presidential report at the 
opening session. 

After expressing his regret that the 1945 
convention had to be a “modified” one, he 
was pleased to note “that our movement, on 
the whole, has doubled its progress for the 
past thirteen years and this, in spite of pre- 
war years of depression and in spite of the 
tremendous assaults from rival unions during 
the war years.” 


Post-War Program 


“Ag ever conscious of its mission,” stated 
Mr. Charpentier, “the C. C. C. L. has under- 
stood its responsibility to give a summary out- 
line of its views, at the beginning of the current 
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year, in a special document on social reforms 
to be achieved for the immediate after-war 
period. The C. C. C. L. post-war program 
has been made public and submitted to the 
country’s government. 

“Needless to say, this program finds its 
inspiration in the social.teaching of the Church 
and its support upon the guidance of the 
Canadian Episcopate. Truthfully, it consists 
of a group of well-considered suggestions, 
especially designed to help solve immediate 
post-war problems, that is for the period of 
transition from wartime to peacetime.” 

Suggestion first deal with the civil rehab- 
ilitation of veterans; they are followed by 
various suggestions to the governments to 
stress the urgent need that an agreement be 
reached between the federal and provincial goy- 
ernments, insisting on the need of maintaining 
price controls, a fair wages policy, the decen- 
tralization of industry; and the promotion of 
workers’ houses through better housing credit 
facilities. 

“The C. C. C. L. post-war program,” 
continued Mr. Charpentier, “makes a special 
appeal to employers to awake to the sense 
of their social responsibilities; states the 
principles of certain fundamental reforms to 
labour organizations; condemns party politics 
within labour organizations; and accepts 
nationalization of wealth only for specific cases, 
when all other means of having that wealth 
serve society will have been exhausted. Finally, 
female labour is a post-war problem upon 
which the C. C. C. L. also expresses its views.” 


Provincial Autonomy 


The C. C. C. L. leans towards provincial 
autonomy insofar as social legislation is con- 
cerned, inasmuch as ‘its present social con- 
ceptions are more and more identified with 
those of the social and religious élites of the 
Province of Quebec, Mr. Charpentier said. 

“Tt is in view of this fact that we are parti- 
cularly interested in the Dominion-Provincia! 
Conference which was opened on the 5th of 
August last, “the General President pointed 
out. 

The Conference will determine the share 
of the Dominion and of the provinces in 
attaining the federal government’s triple 
objective: (1) secure employment for all; (2) 
promote social security, and (3) maintain a 
high level of national income. 

“Above all, we have a right to believe that 
the Conference offers a most favourable op- 
portunity of studying means to be taken so 
that, on the one hand, future Ottawa en- 
croachments shall cease, provinces shall re- 
cover their sacrificed prerogatives and a more 
intense co-operation shall prevail; on the 
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other, so that provincial and Dominion juris- 
diction be clarified on all obscure points as 
they crop up, and so that at last, points upon 
which the Constitution might be amended 
should be well defined.” 


Mr. Charpentier mentioned War Orders and 
Regulations P.C. 4020, 8253, 9284 and 1003 as 
so many infringements on Provincial auto- 
nomy. He qualified as a “great octopus” the 
Order establishing National Selective Service. 
He then asserted that the spirit of the Family 
Allowances Act, apparently the. first phase in 
a’ vast Social Security plan drawn up by the 
Federal government, was assuredly unconsti- 
tutional; and that the new National Employ- 
ment scheme aimed at centralization. 

“The war is ended,” said Mr. Charpentier. 
“In principle, this Dominion labour legislation 
based on Orders is bound to disappear. But 
attempts are already made to replace some 
of these Orders and Regulations by per- 
manent legislation enforced by the Dominion 
Government. We undoubtedly admit that 
Ottawa may centralize powers in wartime, 
but now, and that is the crux of the problem, 
how can a similar, and as efficient, direction 
be reconciled to provincial autonomy? 


Concurrent Legislation 


As a solution to this problem, the C. C- 
C. L. advocates concurrent legislation. This 
solution is motivated by the diversity of 
thought and action in many respects among 
the country’s nine provinces. Concurrent 
legislation is the “means of reconcilling the 
country’s efficient management in wartime 
with the preservation of the provinces’ es- 
sential prerogatives, with the object however 
of satisfying the immediate needs, of creating 
permanent employment sources for all work- 
ers in this country.” 

The C. C. C. L. advocates the maintenance 
in private industries, as a wage-floor, hourly 
rates ordered by Regional Labour Boards or 
the National Wartime Labour Board and 
which were in force at the end of hostilities 
with Japan; the weekly minimum vital sal- 
ary; minimum hourly wage rates in basic 
industries of national scope; the 48-hour-week 
as a weekly maximum of work in private 
industry, without any decrease in wages; the 
40-hour week as a weekly maximum of work 
in Public Services, without any reduction of 
salaries; the establishment of labour courts; 
the lLmitation of the percentage of industrial 
profits; measures to promote payment of a 
yearly salary in national industries and in 
all basic industries able to give a living in- 
come and a sharing of benefits in those 
industries. 
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In the event watered stocks could not be 
dried up, profits limited, sales prices reduced 
and profit surpluses turned over to general 
weal, through an employers-workers-govern- 
mental organization, the C. C. C. L. advocates 
“pure and simple nationalization” of certain 
basic industries and of several public utilities. 

“It is obvious,” states Mr. Charpentier, 
“that the Federal Government’s greatest con- 
cern is to avoid prolonged and extensive un- 
employment after the war. But how can em- 
ployment be assured to all workers in need 
of a job unless industry be maintained in 
operation throughout all possible sections of 
the country?” 

The intensification of domestic industry, 
maximum increase of foreign markets and a 
prices and wages control policy will be but 
a half solution of the social security problem. 
The burden of social insurances, which are to 
complete the realization of social security, 
will be lighter upon the governments’ shoul- 
ders. Wartime controls, relaxed according to 
transitory conditions, should be the object 
of a national economic research plan produced 
by co-operation between the provinces and 
the federal government, Mr. Charpentier in- 
dicated. 

“Without releasing governments from their 
promises,” concluded Mr. Charpentier, “pro- 
fessional and social movements, conscious of 
their responsibilities, must accept necessary 
self-disciplines and assist governments by 
practical suggestions. All citizens and social 
bodies must understand that many of the ills 
from which Canada is suffering, will only be 
cured through international reforms, profitable 
to all nations. . 

“The C. C. C. L. is courageous and firm in 
its demands. Like everybody else it wishes to 
win peace, but with order and for the general 
weal,” 

Main Resolutions 


(A) Marters or Freprerau INTEREST: 

Compulsory Voting, with time off: Com- 
pulsory voting, with afternoon off with pay 
urged for both Dominion and provincial elec- 
tions. 

Old Age Pensions: Dominion Government 
urged to reduce age from 70 to 60 years for 
both men and women. 

Unemployment Insurance: It is urged: (a) 
‘that water and air transportation workers and 
longshoremen, as well as seasonal workers in 
various industries, be included in the benefits 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act; (6) to 
amend section 67 of the 1940 Act in order 
that a person convicted of a first offence should 
only be sentenced to reimburse the amount 
received, plus interest; (c) that U.I. benefits 
to married men be increased. 
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Selective Service: It is urged: (a) that 
the building trade be independent of N.SS. 
Regulations, now that the war had ended and 
the demand upon such labour was no longer 
of an urgent war nature and in view of the 
fact that workers change very often from one 
employer to another;-(b) that Sections. 204, 
205, 206 and 208 of P.C.246 be abolished and 
that the new regulations allowing female 
workers to accept employment without a 
permit be applied to male workers as well. 


Publicity Budget: Dominion Government 
urged to increase publicity grants so as to 
perfectly inform the workers and the general 
public on the benefits they can derive from all 
the new legislation such as the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the Family Allowances Act, the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, and 
give the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
instructions accordingly. 


Income Tax: Dominion government is urged 
to exempt from Income Tax unmarried men 
earning $1,200 or less per annum; and married 
men earning $2,000 or less per annum. 


Nattonal Housing Act: It is urged (a) that 
C. C. C. L. and the “Fédération des Caisses 
Populaires” co-operate to promote building of 
workers’ homes in smaller communities and 
(b) that C.C.C.L. encourage Central Councils 
in various cities to promote establishment of 
Housing and Building Co-operatives. (c) That 
this Act be amended to revive pre-war clause 
allowing long term loans at 1-4% favoring 
workers’ houses. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: It is urged 
that restriction of consumer credit on instal- 
ment buying be maintained indefinitely, that 
is to say 4 cash and 10 months to complete 
payment. ; 


Family Allowances—Resolutions were 
adopted and referred to the next meeting of 
the Executive Board of the C.C.C.L. They 
dealt with the advisability of: (a) exempting 
family allowances from Income Tax up to 
$660 per annum; (b) not decreasing family 
allowances to heads of families earning from 
$1,200 to $1,800 per annum; (c) preventing 
children under 16 years from working. 

Wartime Labour Relations Board: It is 
urged that all legal counsel appearing before 
Arbitration Boards should be remunerated by 
the Government. 


Wartime Wages Control Order: (P.-C. 9384) 
It is urged that this Order be amended so that 
(a) pre-war (Quebec) Collective Agreements 
Extension Act, may be operated again; (b) to 
abolish wage ceilings. 


State Currency and Credit: It is urged that 
the Dominion Government be the only one 
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authorized to issue money and credits instead 
of financial institutions. 


Canadian Flag: It is urged that steps be 
taken to secure a Canadian Flag. 


Radical and Communist Activities: It is 
urged that President Alfred Charpentier’s 
statement, condemning certain representations 
made by radical and communist groups to the 
Federal Government and disassociating the 
C. C. C. L. from same, be given widest 
publicity. 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board: 
Following presentation of a paper on the 
above mentioned Board by Mr. Maurice 
Doran, Field representative in Montreal, it 
was urged that (a) all affiliated Federations 
should promote among their local unions the 
establishment of Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees; (b) all officers and business 
agents of local unions to make a thorough 
study of organization and operation of such 
committees and enter into agreements with 
management to form such committees in all 
shops wherever possible; (c) in the preparation 
or renewal of collective bargaining agreements 
that a clause be included providing for the 
formation of such a committee with equal 
representation for both Management and 
Labour. 


Meat Rationing: Mr. Hervé Parent, Mont- 
- real, an official of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, addressed the 66 delegates on 
meat rationing, pointing out the _ benefits 
Canadian Export Trade will eventually derive 
from food relief to war-suffering peoples over- 
seas, when the latter nations return to normal 
conditions. Such markets are not to be over- 
looked in postwar economic planning. 


(B) Marrers or Provincia, INTEREST: 
Adoption. of legislation by the provincial 
government providing for financial assistance 
in the construction of workmen’s dwellings, 
under a loan system similar to the Agri- 
cultural Credit Bureau, was urged among 
many resolutions of provincial interest. Others 
dealt with: (a) enforcement of Sunday ob- 
servance regulations; (b) development of 
existing industries in Quebec and promotion of 
new industries; (c) lower electricity rates 
throughout the province; (d) establishment 
of a pension for invalided workmen, similar to 
that accorded blind people, needy mothers 
and old people; (e) amending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by which all employers 
would be subject to the Act without excep- 
tion; (f) annual 15-day paid vacations for all 
wage-earners; (g) protection against farm 
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workers who accept lower wages in Industrial 
plants; (h) establishment of permanent 
Arbitration Courts in all the important 
districts of the province; (2) amendment of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, so 
that delays be provided for appointment of 
members of a Conciliation and Investigation 
Board and that sanctions be imposed to parties 
violating the time limit of fixed delays; (7) 
amendment of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act so that piece work should not 
apply to Building Trades; (k) protest against 
slowness and numerous delays of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission in their 
payment of accident claims; (1) amendment 
of Industrial Accidents Act so that accidents 
be immediately reported after their occurrence 
to the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission; (m) that bailiffs secure signature of 
persons receiving summonses; (n) adoption of 
an Act similar to P.C. 9384 to prevent an em- 
ployer from decreasing an employee’s wages 
and that the present Regional Council be 
replaced by a permanent Committee under 
jurisdiction of the Labour Superior Council; 
(o) that Sec. 49 of the Labour Relations Act 
be amended so that the Board itself may take 
criminal proceedings against those violating 
Section 7 of this Act; (p) protest against the 
Labour Relations Board as constituted and 
operating and recommend appointment of at 
least one member to represent Organized La- 
bour; (q) ask Government to enact a 
maximum 48-hour-week for all wage-earners; 
(r) adoption in Quebec of the National 
Plumbing Code; (s) amendment of regulations 
4,5 and 8 for a 50 cents per hour minimum 
wage and adjustment to Cost of Living; (¢) 
compulsory medical examination of all persons 
serving the public in restaurants, hotels, etc.; 
(w) oppose proposed Compulsory Health 
Insurance legislation; (v) support slum clear- 
ance in the province; (w) that workmen’s 
compensation be computed on a minimum 
salary of $1,500 per annum. 


Officers 


This special 3-day plenary meeting was held 
in lieu of the usual annual convention because 
of existing Government regulations. Thus, 
officers elected last year at the Three Rivers 
annual convention, will remain in office until 
next year’s convention at Quebec City, when 
the C. C. C. L. will celebrate its 25th Anni- 
versary. Mr. Gérard Picard, General Secretary, 
as newly appointed technical adviser, was 
assigned, with the assistance of Mr. Jean 
Marchand, to organize a modern Research and 
Statistics Branch. 
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Annual Conference of British Trades Union Congress 


HE 77th Annual Conference of the British 
Trades Union Congress representing some 
6,000,000 organized British workers was held 
at Blackpool, England, September 10-14, 1945. 
Mr. Ebby Edwards, General Secretary of the 
Mine Workers Union, occupied the chair, as 
Mr. George Isaacs, who was elected last year 
as Chairman of the General Council of the 
Congress, had been appointed Minister of 
Labour and National Service, following the 
advent of the Labour Government. 


Chairman’s Address 


In his opening address, Mr. Edwards, on 
behalf of the Congress offered the new Gov- 
ernment the fullest co-operation in carrying 
out its administrative and legislative program. 
He referred to relations “as yet undefined”, 
between the I.L.0. and the United Nations 
Organization that had been evolved at San 
Francisco. “As trade unionists”, he said, “they 
wished the I.L.0O. to remain on its tripartite 
basis, although some revision and remodelling 
might be necessary.” 

Mr, Edwards welcomed the proposed new 
World Federation of Trade Unions—“the basis 
of a world organization embracing all trade 
unionists, irrespective of race, nationality, reli- 
gion or political opinions”. 

He contented that “the war just concluded 
did not end nationalist ambitions and that the 
unity of workers must be maintained in 
thought and action”. Congress, he said, must 
demand a status in the work of rehabilitation 
which, he held, they had not had hitherto and 
that “this work can not be left to paid agents 
of Governments, often lacking in working-class 
conceptions”. 

Turning to domestic problems, he said that 
“the key to the problems associated with recon- 
struction was manpower. Without more man- 
power we could not get sufficient coal, replenish 
civilian industries or get the houses and domes- 
tic equipment so urgently needed”. He urged 
still further acceleration of demobilization. At 
the same time, he claimed that the latter pro- 
blem was complicated by the unwillingness of 
large numbers of ex-service men to leave trades 
learned during the war and to return to their 
pre-war employment under the old contracting 
conditions. 
be made in wage standards and conditions of 
employment.” “These,” he asserted, “must. be 
made a condition of Government assistance 
towards the recovery and reorganization of 
civilian industries”. He referred approvingly 
to the lead given by the President of the 
Board of Trade in the case of the cotton in- 
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dustry, where, he said, “full consultation, wage 
increases and welfare developments were in- 
sisted upon as a condition of Government sup- 
port”. On the other hand, he held that 
“unions must abandon restrictive practices 
which impeded maximum production and full 
efficiency in their industry”. He asserted that 
“collective bargaining in modern industry had 
a wider connotation than it had formerly, and 
unions negotiating new agreements should in- 
sist upon such wider aspects of industrial re- 
organization”. 

Referring to the nationalization of the coal- 
mining industry, Mr. Edwards said it involved 
“a vital socialist experiment which must stand 
the test of industrial efficiency and national 
welfare”. He believed that eventually the 
social division between management and work- 
people would be broken down and _ con- 
sultative machinery set up at all levels from 
pit and workshop to the board room. The 
opportunity of making nationalization of the 
mining industry a success was a trusteeship 
that should not be underestimated, he declared. 


Prime Minister Attlee 


For the first time in its long history a 
British Prime Minister addressed an annual 
conference of the Trade Union Congress. Right 
Honourable Clement R. Attlee, head of the 
new Labour Government, made no effort to 
gloss over the difficulties confronting the na- 
tion in the next few years. ‘There is bound 
to be intense distress on the continent of 
Kurope this winter”, he said, “and the posi- 
tion here at home is not going to be easy”. He 
continued. “I can hold out no hope of great 
improvement in the near future”. The world’s 
supply of food could not be replenished for 
some time, “the shortages of raw materials 
are grave and shipping is inadequate”. More- 
ever, he declared, “it was impossible to over- 
take the housing shortage for years”. He urged 
that teamwork was essential in mobilizing for 
peace. The task of reallocating labour, re- 
starting industries—of switching over from war 
to peace cannot be done by Government, but | 
only by the close teamwork of all concerned. 

Hon. George Isaacs, Minister of Labour and 
National Service disclosed details of the Gov- 
ernment’s plan for demobilization. He pointed 
out that, in war manpower priority was given 
to the armed services, but in time of peace 
such priority would go to industry, with 
due regard for the nation’s military commit- 
ments. Class B workers possessing much 
needed skills might be released out of their 
turn in exceptional cases and it was expected 
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that a total of 1,100,000 servicemen would be 
released by the end of the year. He forecast 
progressive removal of Government wartime 
labour controls, until eventually workers would 
be free to work where they chose. “It was 
impossible to contemplate permanent (in- 
dustrial) conscription”, he contended. 


New World Trade Union Congress 


Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the B.T.U.C. 
sketched the history of the movement for a 
new World Trade Union Congress and de- 
fended the B.T.U.C. for having called the 
meeting of representatives of world trade 
unions held in London, in February, 1945 
(L.G. April, 1945, p. 557), to promote the 
project. Sir Walter’s statement followed an 
address by George Meany, Secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
which the latter stated the case for the AF. 
of L.’s decision to remain aloof from the new 
World Congress. 

Mr. John Noble, fraternal delegate from the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, speak- 
ing on the matter of the proposed new World 
Trade Union Congress, was reported in part as 
follows: 

“Some of those who are trying to destroy 
our movement in Canada and in the United 
States are looking to your support to get a 
world organization, while at the same time 
advising the Canadian worker to have nothing 
to do with any foreign organization, but to 
form purely Canadian unions and keep to 
themselves. 

“Tt does seem to many people that the 
disrupters who are seeking to join the new 
organization are not doing so for the cause of 
unity, but only to further their own ends. And 
they will not hesitate again to divide and try 
to destroy if they cannot control this new 
organization. 

“The A.F.L. up to now has refused to be a 
party to this new setup and as Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada unions are an 
intergral part of that large body of organized 
workers, it may well follow that our movement 
will find it impossible to participate in the 
formation and continuation of this world body. 

“As long as those 7,000,000 workers of the 
western hemisphere find it impossible to 
affiliate and become a part of this organiza- 
tion, in my opinion there can be no real 
world labour organization. Not as long as 
the A.F.L. remains outside and those who 
are trying to destroy our congress and the 
federation are admitted to membership...” 

Mikhail Tarasov, Russian fraternal delegate 
to the congress meeting, submitted “a decisive 
protest against the attack on the Soviet trade 
unions made by George Meany”. 
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At a subsequent sitting a resolution to in- 
vite the C.I.O. to be represented at future 
congress meetings was referred to the T.U.C. 

* General Council. 

Sir Walter Citrine also made a statement 
welcoming the repeal of the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Union Act of 1927, and expressed 
the hope that the necessary legislation would 
be passed before the end of 1945, so that Civil 
Service unions would be legally free to seek 
affiliation with the labour movement. 

Professor Laski, Chairman of the British 
Labour Party, in an address that covered a 
wide range of foreign and domestic affairs 

‘ urged the trade unions not to be merely silent 
partners of the Government during the next 
five years but “to play their part in the 
management of socialized industry” and to 
recognize especially the importance of tech- 
nical knowledge and industrial research. 


Resolutions by Congress 


The resolutions embodied in the report of 
the General Council were discussed in detail. 
Forty-Hour Week—The policy agreed upon 
Im connection with the 40-hour week was “to 
press for its adoption in stages appropriate to 
the circumstances of each industry”. It was 
felt that in some instances it might be better 
to urge the reduction of hours in a single 
movement; in others, forexample, by an initial 
reduction to a five-day week. “The aim must 
be a scheme in each industry providing for the 
40-hour week at an early date and in a 
manner... ascertained by joint examination,” 
if need be, the setting up of a Commission to 
advise the Minister of Labour. <A general 
stimulus could be given by broad legislation 
for the initiation of that reform. It was 
asserted that some employers looked upon 
the 40-hour week as a national problem, about 
which their specific industries could not be 
expected to take the lead, although it was 
stated that some of the most efficient em- 
ployers had already reduced hours of work in 
their plants. 


Joint Production Committees—Another reso- 
lution urged that the system of shop stewards 
and joint production committees established 
for wartime purposes, should be continued in 
peace. Among the advantages claimed were 
the reduction of work stoppages caused by such 
factors as lack of materials and_ inefficient 
management. It was held that having workers 
share equally with management in wartime had 
proved to be beneficial and hence the system 
should become an integral part of workshop 
and trade union organization, 


Transition Period—It was agreed further 
that an assurance should be obtained from the 
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Government that the temporary surplus of 
labour during the transition period should not 
be used by employers to lower working condi- 
tions. It was urged that “basic weekly wages 
be paid to all workers rendered fedundant as 
a result of the transition”. 

Guaranteed Weekly Wage—A _ resolution 
was agreed to calling on the General Council 
to prepare proposals for the establishment of 
a guaranteed weekly wage in all industries, 
the legal enforcement of all negotiated wage 
agreements and the payment of “rate on the 
job” in all Government employment with the 
establishment of a similar basic rate for men 
and women. 

Demobilization—Stepping up the rate of the 
demobilization of workers from the armed 
services was asked for, in order to meet labour 
requirements, especially in such fields as the 
construction industry. It was asserted that 
of the 16,480 new homes which had. been 
“allocated to local authorities for building, 
only 1,619 were occupied up to last Friday” 
(September 7). Men being retained in the 
home forces were too often only “uniformed 
unemployed” who were suffering from frustra- 
tion, while civil transport workers for example, 
were working excessively long hours. 


Farm Workers—The Congress affirmed its 
“recognition of the right of farm workers to 
wages and conditions equal to those obtained 
in other skilled industries”, and its belief that 
“the planned and enlightened reconstruction 


I.L.0. Year Book 


The International Labour Office has issued 
its summary of labour statistics for the years 
1943-44. The statistics presented. cover sixty 
countries in all parts of the world and with 
few exceptions have been taken from official 
publications or have been communicated to 
the Office by the Governments concerned. 
As far as possible all tables have been brought 
up to date; however in present circumstances 
it has not been possible to carry out this 
task as completely as formerly in belligerent 
or occupied countries. 

The tables are arranged-in the following 
main groups: total and gainfully occupied 
population, employment and unemploymeni, 
hours of work, wages, cost of living and retail 
prices, cost of living studies, immigration, 
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of the British agricultural system should make 
the standards easily attainable”. 


Housing—As immediate steps to better 
housing and “pending full transfer of all land 
to public ownership”, the Government was 
urged to grant local authorities power of 
speedy and compulsory purchase of any land 
in their areas—‘not merely blitzed or blighted 
areas’ to build and to administer suitable 


types of buildings with financial assistance 


provided by the Government. It was also 
urged that the prices of building materials be 
controlled and that the pre-fabrication of 
houses in factories be encouraged. 


W orkmen’s Compensation—Amendments were 
asked to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
so that all those permanently injured prior 
to 1924 would receive the same compensation 
as those injured since that year. Further, it 
was urged that those receiving compensation 
as single men should be paid married men’s 
rates after their marriage. Attention was drawn 
to the human wastage in the coal mining in- 
dustry. It was asserted that in 1943 one out 
of every four coal miners were killed, injured 
or suffered from occupational diseases. 

Charles Dukes of the National Union of 
General Municipal Workers was elected Con- 
gress Chairman for the new trade union year 
and E. W. Spackman, of the Printers, Book-~ 
binders and Paper Workers’ Union, was named 
Chairman of the General Council. The other 
members of the Council were re-elected. 


on Labour Statistics 


industrial accidents and strikes and lockouts. 
Three new tables are added, one on wages 
in agriculture, the second showing the number 
of strikes and lockouts, workers involved and 
time lost in industrial disputes, and the third 
rates of time lost in relation to estimated 
number of persons gainfully employed in 
mining, manufacturing industry and transport, 
the three groups in which most disputes occur. 
In view of the fact that the present Year 
Book covers two years, certain tables are 
presented in two parts to give continuous. 
series of data. 

A special section of the cost of living table 
shows index numbers based on 1939 in order- 
to afford a measure of changes in the cost 
of living since the immediate pre-war period. 
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Workers’ Educational Rally* 


ORTY-FIVE delegates from unions in the 
New Brunswick pulp and paper indus- 
try attended a conference which was held in 
Matapedia, P.Q. under the auspices of the 
Maritime Labour Institute; Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. Distinguished speakers representing 
government, labour unions and _ universities, 
addressed the meeting which is a pioneer 
venture for Canada though similar confer- 
ences are organized by several universities in 
the United States, especially Princeton, 
Chicago, Wisconsin and Illinois. Among 
those who welcomed the delegates were Hon. 
S. W. Mooers, Minister of Labour for New 
Brunswick as well as the Chief Conciliation 
Officer for the Province of Quebec. 

The first session was devoted to collective 
bargaining and other legal matters affecting 
labour in the post-war period. Professor L. 
Richter of Dalhousie University, the Director 
of the Maritime Labour Institute, acted as 
chairman, while G. A. McAllister of Saint 
John, a former associate of the Institute, was 
the chief speaker. His address provoked an 
extensive discussion which was mainly con- 
cerned with the changes in labour legislation 
and the necessary adaptation in union policies 
which will be called. for. 

Workers’ Education was the topie of another 
session under the chairmanship of A. C. 
Dastous, M.L.A., President of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers union in 
Dalhousie, N.B. The chief speaker was M. H. 
Hedges, Research Director of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of 
America, Washington. In discussing ‘“Post- 
war Goals of Labour Education”, Mr. Hedges 
emphasized that labour while striving for 
economic improvements should also pay atten- 
tion to humanitarian aims: the betterment of 
health conditions, of housing, and, above all, 
more and’ better education. Labour must 
strive to become in the post-war period a 
full fledged partner of industry. This pre- 
supposes the assuming of responsibilities which 
only a well informed labour movement can 
take on. Mr. Hedges was followed by J. P. 
Nicol, Educational Director of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers, Montreal, and by J. J. 
Arsenault, Canadian Organizer of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, both 


of whom spoke on the plans of their unions 
for intensifying the educational work among 
their members. 

The first speaker in the last session, G. P. 
Reid, Employment Adviser for the Handi- 
capped for Quebec Region, U.I.C. chose as 
his topic “New Hope for the Disabled”. Mr. 
Reid dealt mainly with the placement of 
workers disabled by industrial accidents but 
emphasized that the principles developed in 
the work of his division would apply equally 
to disabled war veterans. Alvin Vienniau of 
the Electricians’ Union, Bathurst, acted as 
Chairman. 

A highlight of the conference was an address 
by Prof. B. 8. Keirstead of McGill University 
on the post-war outlook for the pulp and 
paper industry. The speaker was quite 
optimistic. He felt that the high technical 
standard of the industry, coupled with the 
skill and efficiency of its workers, would secure 
Canada a preferred place in the post-war 
markets, although competition would be stiffer 
than in the past. He dealt with the means 
of achieving a high standard of employment 
which in that industry coincides with a full 
utilization of plant facilities. He spoke at 
some length about the markets for the 
products of the industry and the changes 
which had resulted from the war. In doing 
so, Prof. Keirstead didn’t confine himself to 
the pulp and paper industry, but analysed 
its relations to the other parts of the Cana- 
dian economy. His address provoked an 
intensive discussion, revealing the deep in- 
terest which the delegates take in the economic 
questions concerning their own industry. 

At the end of the conference ediucational 
committees were formed in Dalhousie, Camp- 
bellton and Bathurst, which will serve as 
centres for the work of the Maritime Labour 
Institute. Professor Richter, in concluding the 
conference, promised these committees full 
co-operation in providing them with library 
facilities, speakers and discussion material. 
The committees will also function as agents 
for the Citizens’ Forum, the discussion groups 
around the C.B.C. programs, “Of Things To 
Come”. 





* Report submitted by Dr. 
University. 


L. Richter, Dalhousie 
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Protection from Radioactive Paints 


Regulations regarding the storage, mixing, 
manipulation and use of radioactive paints in 
factories in the State of Victoria, Australia, 
were issued on December 11, 1944. Their full 
text 1s found in the April-June, 1945 issue of 
Industrial Safety Survey, published by the 
International Labour Office. ; 

A medical examination, including blood 
counts, is required before a person may begin 
working in factories covered by the regula- 
tions, and it is forbidden to employ anyone 
who bites his finger nails or sucks his fingers. 
Breath samples of all workers must be submit- 
ted every six months to the Chief Health 
Officer, Department of Health. Gowns, gloves 
and overalls must be provided by the em- 
ployer, and detailed instructions are given for 
use of containers and tools, and the washing 
of hands and arms. The application of paint 
with brushes is forbidden, a wooden or glass 
stylus or pen being prescribed. Workers are 
forbidden to smoke or eat while working or 
to bring any eating, drinking, or smoking 
materials into their workroom. 

Reserves of radioactive materials in their 
unopened phials must be stored in a box 
completely lined with lead at least 1.5 cm. 
thick, and the box must be kept at least eight 
feet from the working position of any worker. 
Opening phials, mixing materials, and painting 
must all be done in a special cubicle, locked 
to unauthorized persons. The floor must have 
a satisfactory covering in order to prevent 
dust from accumulating, and working tables 
are to be of polished, easily cleaned material. 
The cubicle must be fitted to provide separate 
stations for opening containers and for mixing 
paints for painting and for keeping work 
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in Australia 


articles. The station in which containers are 
opened and paints are mixed must be con- 
nected with the external air, must consist of 
a cabinet with a glass roof, with wall-openings 
only for the hands, with internal illumina- 
tion, and a floor protected against dust accu- 
mulation. The station for painting is to 
consist of a table fitted with an exhaust hood 
having an inclined glass roof, connected with 
the external air, and internal daylight-type 
illumination is to be provided. The station 
for articles of work must consist of a recep- 
tacle so placed that the person who brings 
unpainted articles does not need to approach 
the painting and mixing stations, and of a 
drying cabinet connected by ducts with the 
external air. : > 

All stations are to be connected by ducts 
with an exhaust fan which must change the 
air in the cubicle between 10 and 15 times 
per hour. Air velocity to the cabinets is to 
be at least 100 lineal feet per minute. Every 
cubicle must contain a wash-basin supplied 
with hot and cold running water, soap and . 
towels, and a small dark room equipped with 
an argon or mercury lamp fitted with a screen 
opaque to visible light. Clothing and washed 
hands are to be inspected in this dark room 
for the presence of zinc sulphide particles. 

Air samples from the cubicles must be 
submitted every six months to the Chief 
Health Officer and every cubicle is to be 
cleaned daily by a moist method. <A copy 
of the regulations must be posted conspicuous- 
ly in every cubicle, and the contents drawn 
to the attention of all workers who at any 
time are required to enter the cubicle. 


Protection from Dust, Fumes and Gases in Australia 


‘Regulations for the control of harmful gases, 
fumes and dust were issued on February 6, 
1945 in Victoria, Australia. Their provisions 
are found in the April-June 1945 issue of 
Industrial Safety Survey published by the In- 
ternational Labour office. Somewhat similar 
to the suggestions for the protection of workers 
from these substances which were made by the 
US. Department of Labour in 1944 (L.G. 1944, 
p. 1248), the regulations include a schedule 
showing the maximum concentration of gases 
or vapours permitted. 

An employer in work-premises where any 
of the substances in the schedule are manu- 
factured or used must install suction exhaust 
apparatus, the intake hood of which is to be 
as near as practicable to the source at which 
the gases, fumes or dust enter the air. Where 


the exhaust apparatus is impracticable, a suit- 
able ventilation system approved by the Min- 
ister may be substituted. Another alternative 
protective measure which also must be ap- 
proved by the Minister is the use of respira- 
iors, distant breathing apparatus or positive 
pressure air-masks. 

The maximum concentration of gases or 
vapours permitted is similar to that suggested 
for American industries and to that prescribed 
by regulations under the Quebec Public Health 
Act (L.G. 1944, p. 854), but the Victoria stand- 
ards are higher, i.e., a lower concentration is 
permitted, in the case of some substances, e.g., 
aniline, benzene, carbon bisulphide, carbon 
monoxide, carbon tetrachloride, gasoline, meth- 
anol, nitrobenzene, toluene and xylene, coal tar 
naphtha. 


Orrawa: Printed by EpmMonp Cuoutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1945. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


The Combined Production 
and Resources Board has 
issued a report dealing with 
the relative impact of the 
war on civilian consump- 


Wartime civilian 
consumption in 
Canada, U.S.A., 
and United 


Kingdom tion in the United States, 
the United Kingdom and 
‘Canada. The report shows that while in 


Britam per capita purchases of civilian goods 
and services fell between 15 and 20 per cent 
from the 1938 level, similar consumption in 
both the US. and Canada actually increased 
10 to 15 per cent during the war years. 

The exhaustive study, the conclusions of 
which were agreed upon by officials of the 
three countries, shows that the war’s impact 
on consumption in the United States and 
Canada came later and its effects on consump- 
tion were both more gradual and less severe 
than was the case in Britain. 

The joint report brings out the fact that in 
1943 and 1944 war production represented 
something like half the value of total gross 
national production both for the United King- 
dom and Canada. The proportion was about 
40 per cent in the United States. 

With regard to the US.A., however, the 
report notes that the war production rate and 
consequent full impact on civilian production 
did not reach its height until the latter months 
of 1944 and the early part of 1945. 

It is brought out in the report that the 
supply of munitions, food and raw materials 
from the United States and Canada enabled 
Britain to take a higher proportion of its man- 
power from farm and factory and devote them 
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to the uniformed services. By June of 1944, 
Britain had drawn 55 per cent of its total 
labour force into the armed forces or into war 
production. The corresponding figure for 
Canada and the United States was 40 per 
cent. 

The report shows that this higher concentra- 
tion in Britain had direct effects om the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. This fact is illus- 
trated by figures of average per capita expen- 
ditures in the three countries for consumer 
goods and services. 

In such a pre-war year as 1938, the joint 
report lists such per capita expenditures at 
£87-9 in Britain, at $508 in the US.A. and 
$336 in Canada. 

By 1944 this had changed so that the average 
per capita expenditure in Britain was £73:9; 
US.A., $589; Canada $388. This represents a 
drop of 16 per cent in Britain and a rise of 
16 per cent in both the United States and 
Canada. 

The report indicates the effect on the per- 
sonal living standards of Britons, Americans 
and Canadians, while pointing out that the 
figures “measure only a part of the material 
impact and none of the moral impact and 
sacrifices borne by the three peoples”. 

In Britain, for example, per capita food 
purchases fell off 11 per cent between 1939 
and 1944. In the United States food pur- 
chases rose eight per cent, and six per cent in 
Canada for the same period. (The report 
indicates that the United Kingdom standard 
of nutrition was maintained only by greatly 
augmenting the use of cereals and potatoes 
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and comments: “It has been most. difficult 
to provide variety in the diet”.) 

Alcoholic beverages and tobacco purchases 
went up eight per cent in Britain and up 33 
per cent in the United States and 24 per cent 
in Canada. 

Clothing purchases dropped 34 per cent in 
Britain and rose 23 per cent in the US.A. 
and 22 per cent in Canada. 

“The continued curtailment in United King- 
dom purchases for so long a period means that 
clothing standards fell progressively as the 
clothes in people’s wardrobes wore out,” the 
report points out. By February, 1945, the basic 
clothing ration had been reduced’ to a rate of 
only 41 coupons per annum, against an esti- 
mated pre-war average for adults equivalent 
to about 100. 

Fuel and electricity consumption rose in 
all three countries—two per cent in Britain, 
32 per cent in the US.A. and 28 per cent in 
Canada. 

Household goods, mainly electrical and 
metal products, showed a sharp drop in Britain, 
82 per cent, a 23 per cent drop in the United 
States, and 13 per cent in Canada: 

Motor vehicles and their operation also, of 
course, showed a sharp decline in all three 
countries, 95 per cent in Britain, 52 per cent 
in the U.S.A. and 52 also in Canada. 

The report lays especial emphasis on the 
high fiscal cost of the war to Britain, and) its 
crippling effects on Britain’s exports and over- 
seas investments. 

From the entry of the United Kingdom into 
the war in September, 1939, to the end! of 1941, 
the international debit balance of Britain, 
according to the report, was running at the 
rate of about £800,000,000 per annum. 

“United Kingdom sales of goods andi services 
abroad declined sharply during 1940 and 1941 
and remained at a low level thereafter. To 
finance its large overseas purchases of muni- 
tions in 1940 and 1941 the United King- 
dom had recourse to selling overseas assets 
and to increasing its overseas liabilities.” 

These expedients grew more difficult as the 
scale of the military program grew, and as 
lands in which the United Kingdiom had assets 
came under enemy occupation. It was to meet 
these difficulties that lend-lease from the 
US.A. and mutual aid from Canada were 
resorted to, the report states. 


In accordance with the 
Government’s policy to 
relax controls as quickly as 
possible, the Department of 
Labour has arranged to 
relax further, the control of advertising by 
employers who have the highest labour 
priorities. 


Government 
relaxes controls 
on advertising 
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Under date of November 7, 1945, letters 
were sent to such employers by Mr. A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
granting them permission to advertise at their 
discretion, subject to the following conditions: 

“(1) That you have notified the vacancies 
to be advertised to the National Em- 
ployment Office. If you desire to 
advertise, you should so advise the 
office. 

“(2) That the office has advised you that 
no suitable applicants are available. 

“(3) That you agree to immediately notify 
the Local Office in regard to any per- 
sons hired, using Form NSS 312. 

“(4) That you agree to give priority to men 
who have had overseas service when 
considering applicants. : 

“(5) That the file or order number supplied 
to you after the first two conditions 
have been fulfilled’ will be inserted at 
the end of the advertisement.” 

Applicants for employment may thereafter, 
communicate directly with employers, and if 
their services are accepted, they will not be 
under the necessity of obtaining N.SS. permits, 
or to report to the local employment office. 
The same directive granted permission to any 
newspaper to accept such advertisements, pro- 
vided the conditions quoted above have been 
met. 

An earlier letter set forth that job-hunters 
also are now free to offer their services and 
outline their qualifications by advertising in 
whatever newspapers they desire. 

Interested employers may now communi- 
cate with a prospective employee by means ‘of 
a box number, or in any other manner pre- 
ferred by the advertiser, instead of channeling 
their requests through the nearest Local Em- 
ployment Office, as the civilian manpower 
regulations obliged them to do in the past. 
No contacts need be made by such employers 
with Government officials; they may answer 
advertisements, arrange interviews and even 
hire a man if he seems satisfactory, entirely 
on their own initiative. 

There is only one remaining condition, and 
that applies to the advertiser. He must still 
obtain a permit, it was stated, before taking 
a job. 

Reorganization of the 


Reorganization labour priorities system, to 
of labour match the changing man- 
priorities power situation in the re- 
system conversion period, was 


announced by the Depart- 

ment of Labour during October. 
Those establishments with the highest labour 
emergency requirements are to have an 
“A(E)” priority reserved for them, and in 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Norte.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table with an analysis, are 


included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
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issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1 






























per year. 
1945 1944 
Classification 
October September August October September August 
Employment Inderx............. 2) Stee seen 132-6 175-0 183-3 185-5 184-3 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members).............. DS eS... co [EES 5 omELLL Tg Godt gierdeise as bys yaa B eve voisala bi asicers 
Unemployment Insurance claims....|.............. 40, 473 20, 557 1,475 3, 715 3, 241 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DOVTOUB Tues ates teak ee Cer. Heeb ee 4g 140-8 143-6 150-8 149-6 148-4 
Per capita weekly earnings....... $ Ses ee et 32-04 32-09 31-53 31-69 31-63 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... (1) 102-9 102-7 103-4 102-3 102-3, 102-3 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 119-7 115-9 120-5 118-6 118-8 118-9 
Retail sales, unadjusted index....(4)].............. 187-2 178-1 182-3 178-1 160-9 
Retail sales, adjusted index ... (5) (4)].............. 186-1 189-8 174-4 170-5 172-7 
Wholesale salesi..... 62 Se OL. Le i. 220-4 216°3 202-6 205-4 » 199-4 
ommon stocks index............ (4) {103-3 102-0 99-6 86-2 85-0 86-8 
Preferred stocks index............@4)}........000005 139-4 137-8 126-7 126-3 125-9 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 794-4 94-6 94-4 97-0 97-0 97-0 
Physical Volume of Business 
Endex. wb... &b... webce:. OM ESR oe ot aoe 205-3 212-7 228-0 231-0 233-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (A) ae ee crys ee 223-9 226-5 259-7 260-4 263-5 
Mineral production........... 6) | Ck ee A 8b 150-4 156-2 208-9 205-5 214-5 
Manufacturing...............- Ged Wee SUN 244-1 247-6 285-8 284-5 291-5 
Construction’ ....0. eto ee ass C2) hepa esses ial as ya 168-7 150-0 109-2 102-7 90-1 
Electric power............... (C9) Sc Meee Eee 146-3 154-6 152-4 153-7 153-4 
DISTRIBUTION soso hye ciorsnd Jos oso (Ol ease ea Oe 166-8 184-0 162-4 170-3 170-1 
Carlondings: . a4. ace. he ees (Siac as Seen ee 119-4 141-5 125-4 126-3 143-3 
Tons carried, freight......... VEPER? JOEt 147-4 201-8 139-7 153-6 194-7 
TLD OUGES 5 «con, ones eee, onde. oi taser byt hans. 6s aie's Hes tuoucuana 151-1 153-2 184-3 198-2 190-1 
HOF @ 50) 4 EN la Wate a al A a rd coal a i ha 239-9 329- 290-1 286-3 286-6 
Trade, external, excluding gold... $ |............-. 347,240,000)  428,766,000!| 478,500,000} 427,051,000} 416,510,000 
Imports, excluding OLDIES hee @ ts scr 122,259,000} 128,134,000 160,050,000} 159,710,000} 157,324,000 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ 227,901,000} 220,810,000] 295,049,000 313,962,000} 264,619,000} 257,021,000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS ieee. eae $ | 5,749,000, 000) 5, 157,321,000} 4,726,596,000|| 4, 981,879,000] 4,818, 599,000] 4,531, 791, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... (SiS lead ol racnten cindt 1,009,200,000} 997,700,000 906,100,000} 906,100,000) 868, 200, 000 
Bank deposits in savings......... Sil eecsteins cbs exons 2,934,845, 000) 2,833, 187,000}) 2,488, 931,000) 2,464, 187,000) 2,369, 598, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, etc...... eR, Et 969,394,000} 987,939,000 953,691,000} 939,280,000} 966,290,000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars (7) 302,171 287, 146 279, 671 306, 525 292, 631) 283,711 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues........... Saree area meee winsome 33, 953, 000 33, 269, 000 33, 972, 000 34, 257, 000 
operating expenses........... ele eel ORE. Lee ons SAT, wos 26, 454,000 29, 056, 000 28, 899, 000 29, 085, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings............... $ 28,646, 000 26, 181,000 26,793, 000 28, 161,000 27,631,000 28, 431, 000 
operating expenses, all lines $ 23,777,000 23, 471,000 25,977,000 22, 402,000 23, FIG 000P). . 05... BOL 
Steam railways,revenue freight 
AWWACONEMAICS', Wt. See ee teres letra cites ceo et Tee eiees bree sice's 5, 250, 968,000}| 5,815, 123,000) 5,562, 884,000] 5, 520, 329, 000 
Bail ding perm ite... occ dacins. > emir oe $ 19,000, 000 20, 024, 000 23, 203, 000 11,934, 000 10, 807,000 12, 133, 000 
Contracts awarded.............. SPR ne tee esos 42,045, 000 40, 531,000 25, 925, 000 25, 288, 000 24, 151,000 
Mineral production— 
PACT ee, fonsts ys. Sere 135, 227 139, 812 154,119 145, 406 151,452 
Steel ingots and castings...... tonsiy «ghd: bees. 198, 508 224, 928 275, 524 242,725 246, 755 
Ferro-alloys 13,517 15, 668 15, 631 14, 568 18, 808 
Gold..,... 56, Sie aisha ales oi claret dahl OULICOS 5 ca tel che ai, 6:6. ei ae a orate Me PRMES 0/5 211, 754 230, 749 237,151 237,617 
Coton lon sors. ck costetmtebus 1,178,000 1, 203, 000 1, 532, 000 1,391, 000 1,379,000 
COnpenc er ncicnssctaeeans 35 , 023, 000 39, 480, 000 42,274, 000 43° 346, 000 44,744,000 
Nickel......... 16,506, 000 21, 992,000 21, 818,000 22, 709, 000 23, 848, 000 
Wseadts 2%... 29, 176,000 28, 128, 000 18, 452, 000 18, 994. 000 18, 402,000 
ANGrac te ese ee te comes eae 38, 349,000 41,521,000 43,098,000 46, 956, 000 44, 844,000 
Timber sealed in B.C......... | co Ae i OR PU aN ne 264,353,000} 261,332,000 280,677,000; 250,749,000) 246,097,000 
Flour production............... Bolesite  ccecmeitee se 2,046,000 2,021,000 , 049, 000 1, 973, 000 2,016, 000 
Footwear production........... pairs) F Se eee 3,126,000 3,246, 000 3,065, 000 2,894,000 2, 937,000 
Output of central electric 
BtAtionSu ere eee ee Rewer ee teres Sor 3,079,310, 000] 3,237,613, 000!| 3,482,045, 000] 3, 234,778,000} 3, 274, 631,000 
Sales of life insurance............ Siete eve 52,995,000 49,027,000 48, 665,000 42,133,000 41, 186,000 
Newsprint production........... CONS oer ciseiercin ters 269,960 287 , 030 258, 301 244, 209 62,300 








{t Week ended October 25, 1945. 
(1) Base 1926=100. 


month, 


(8) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended October 27, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(?) Base June, 1941=100. 


(4) Base 1935- 


(*) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
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rare cases this rating may be applied to an 
entire industrial classification such as meat 


packing or malleable iron foundries. On the: 


other hand, an “A” priority will go to speci- 
fically named establishments and also to a 
limited number of essential industries with a 
certain degree of urgency and a definite labour 
supply problem. 

The “B” priority will be retained for certain 
industrial classifications and possibly a few 
specially named establishments. Among the 
latter, essential production but no pressing 
labour supply problem will be the criterion 
for a priority of this type. -A number of 
industries and establishments without any 
critical labour requirements may be included; 
for example, those in which turnover may be 
largely for the purpose of increasing efficiency 
by improving the calibre of personnel. 

Designed to take in the categories previously 
known as “C” and “D”, the “CD” priority 
will apply to industries and specifically named 
establishments of a less essential nature. All 
those previously classified as “C” or “D” will 
henceforth take a “CD” rating. In effect, it 
was explained, this rating would mean no 
priority at all—the same value or lack of it 
as was once assigned to the “D” rating. 

Following the sudden death 
Herbert Marshall of Dr. S. A. Cudmore while 
appointed Domin- attending the Conference of 
ion Statistician the Food and Agriculture 

Organization at Quebec, 
Mr. Herbert Marshall was appointed Domin- 
ion Statistician on November 7. 


Prior to becoming Dominion Statistician, Dr. 
Cudmore had been editor of the Canada Year 
Book. He was an economic adviser to the 
Canadian Government at the Imperial Confer- 
ence in London in 1926 and the Imperial 
Economic Conference in Ottawa in 1932. In 
1935 he was loaned to the Government of 
Palestine for three years to inaugurate and! take 
charge of a department of statistics in that 
country. 


Mr. Marshall held the positions of Chief of 
the Internal Trade Branch, and formerly Assist- 
‘ant Dominion Statistician. He was also an 
adviser at the Imperial Economic Conference, 
and took a leading part in the conference of 
British Commonwealth Statisticians held’ in 
Canada in 1936, and represented Canada at 
the meeting of the International Institute of 
Sitatistics at Prague in 19389. 

The index of employment 


Employment published by the Dominion 
and industrial Bureau of Statistics indi- 
statistics cates that at September 1, 


for the ninth successive 
month, the trend of industrial activity has 
been downward. The index of the physical 
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volume of business for September also con- 
tinued to decline, being 7°4 points lower than 
in August. This, together with other statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada, is shown in the table on page 1601. 

During August there was a reduction of 
23,820 persons (1:3 per cent) in the com- 
bined staffs of the 15,496 establishments 
supplying monthly data on employment. A 
reduction in employment at the beginning of 
September, as noted in the latest statistics, 
is contrary to the usual seasonal upswing 
recorded at this time of the year. This 
reversal of the normal ‘trend was due to 
curtailment of munitions and war supplies 
production. The general ‘trend was upward 
in the non-manufacturing industries and in 
manufacturing groups exclusive of factories 
formerly engaged in war work. 

The index of employment at September 1 
was 172-6. This was 2:4 points less than at 
August 1, and 12-9 lower than at September 
1, 1944. The latest index is tthe lowest 
recorded since June 1, 1942. However, it 
greatly exceeds the September 1, 1939 index 
of 119°6. The highest index of employment 
on record was 190°5 at December 1, 1943. 

The firms reporting for eight leading indus- 
tries showed a combined working force of 
1,764,621 at September 1, and a total disburse- 
ment in weekly salaries and wages of 
$56,530,026. The staff total at August 1 was 
1,788,441, and the payroll stood at $57,389,540. 
Per capita weekly earnings at September 1 
were $32.04, as compared with $32.09 at 
August 1. Comparable data on earnings 
reported at September 1 in previous years 
averaged $31.69 per week in 1944; $31.30 in 
1943; $29.29 in 1942; and $26.04 in 1941. 
While over the past 12 months there has 
been a reduction of 7 per cent in the number 
of workers employed and of 5:9 per cent in 
the amount paid weekly in salaries and wages, 
per capita earnings have averaged somewhat 
higher. The September 1, 1945 average earn- 
ings exceeded by 1:1 per cent the average 
recorded at the corresponding date a year 
ago. 

The contra-seasonal decline in employment 
recorded at September 1 was concentrated in 
the manufacturing industry group. Cutbacks 
in the production of durable manufactured 
goods resulted in tthe release of 30,460 
employees or 5:5 per cent of the recorded 
personnel; 26,830 workers were laid off in 
the iron and steel industries and 3,200 in 
the non-ferrous metal products. Except in 
the production of chemicals and rubber goods, 
the trend of employment in the non-durable 
manufactured goods industries. was generally 
upward. In the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, there were minor contra-seasonal con- 
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tractions in employment in logging and 
mining, but general, though not particularly 
marked expansion in the other non-manu- 


facturing industry groups—communications, 
transportation, construction, services and 
trade. 


“Due mainly to the termination of war 
contracts, the volume of productive opera- 
tions showed a decline of 3 per cent in 
September. The index of the physical volume 
of business was 205-3 for September as com- 
pared with 212-7 for August and 231-0 for 
September of the previous year. Lowered 
volume of production during September was 
indicated in mineral production, manufac- 
turing, and electric power. There was also 
some curtailment of the volume of goods 
distributed during the month. The distribu- 
tion index, based upon internal trade, railway 
transportation, imports and exports, fell from 
184-0 in August to 166-8. Increased activity 
was indicated in the construction industry 
where the index rose from 150-0 in August 
to 168-7 in September. 

Information available for the first eight 

months of 1945, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1944, shows the index of 
the physical volume of business 8 per cent 
lower. The index of industrial production fell 
11-8 per cent, mineral production 29:2 per 
cent, manufacturing 11-7 per cent, and the 
value of imports was 9 per cent lower. 
Slaughterings of cattle were 23:6 per cent 
higher but hog slaughterings showed a 
decrease of 35:6 per cent. There was a slight 
decline in the production of creamery butter 
while the output of factory cheese was in- 
creased by 6°3 per cent. The value of 
construction contracts awarded was 27:6 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding eight 
months of 1944. In the same comparison the 
consumption of firm electric power declined 
8:7 per cent. 
The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living 
index fell 0-2 points 
between September 1 and 
October 1, 1945. A further 
decline in the food group 
from 134-2 to 183-3 over-balanced minor 
advances for rents, clothing, and miscellaneous 
items. In the food section firmer prices for 
eggs were outweighed by seasonal declines in 
potatoes and other vegetables. The rent index 
mounted from 112-1 to 112-3, clothing from 
122-2 to 122-4 and miscellaneous items from 
109:5 to 109-6. Fuel and light remained 
unchanged at 106-7, and homefurnishings and 
services at 119-4. 

The wartime increase in the cost-of-living 
index has been 18°8. 


Fractional 
decline in 
cost-of-living 
index 
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Appointment of Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sions to investigate situa- 
tions likely to interfere with 
the transition to a peace- 
time economy is provided 
for by Order in Council 
P.C. 6482 of October 11. 


The Order was passed under the War 
Measures Act, and amends P.C. 4020 of June, 
1941, which had provided for the investiga- 
tion of situations likely to be detrimental to 
the most effective utilization of labour in the 
war effort (L.G:,.1941, p. 618). 


The Dominion Cabinet on 


Investigation 
of disputes 
in transition 
to peacetime 
economy 


Authorization November 5 rescinded two 
for employment Orders in Council (P.C. 
of women 7032 and P.C. 8603) which 
in mining gave authority to the Inter- 
occupations national Nickel Company, 
rescinded Limited to employ women 


at their Sudbury and Port 
Colborne plants in Ontario, it was announced 
by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour. 


Permission to employ women in specified 
occupations was given the International 
Nickel Company early in 1942 in view of the 
scarcity of male labour. The conditions of 
work and the job classifications were set forth 
by the Dominion Minister of Labour in con- 
sultation with the Ontario Department of 
Mines. Some 50 occupational categories, 
other than ‘technical, clerical and domestic 
work, in or about the mines, were listed as 
being suitable for female persons and con- 
tinuous job inspection was provided for. 


The production of nickel as part of the 
allied war effort was considered of paramount 
importance and every effort to assure a con- 
tinuous labour supply was put forth by the 
Dominion Government and local company 
officials. Now that the crisis in the produc- 
tion of nickel has passed, the Government 
felt that the special measures introduced 
during wartime should be rescinded. A supply 
of male labour now becoming available 
renders the continued use of women in this 
capacity unnecessary. . 


A recent study of the plans 
Employers’ plans of industrial and commercial 
for veterans’ firms across Canada for the 
reinstatement re-establishment in employ- 

ment of former employees 
who are now being discharged from the 
Services indicates that Canadian employers 
are going far beyond the requirements of the 
compulsory Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, according to Arthur MacNamara, 
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Federal Deputy Minister of Labour. This 
Act, passed in 1942, accompanied by the 
Reinstatement Regulations of 1945, guarantees 
the re-employment rights of Canadians who 
served in the Armed Forces of Canada or 
any of the United Nations, their Merchant 
Marine and the Corps of Civiliam Fire 
Fighters in the United Kingdom. 


“The attitude of the Canadian employer”, 
he stated, “is not, ‘how much am I required 
to do?’, but rather, ‘how much more can I 
dio?’ ” 


The reinstatement of the war veteran is 
recognized by employers everywhere as the 
“number one” personnel problem of post-war 
reconstruction. The Deputy Minister empha- 
sised the delicacy of the problems the 
employer had to face in readjusting his staff 
to fulfil with minimum dislocation the obliga- 
tion to provide jobs for those who left to 
enlist. In this connection, many employers 
have instituted group discussions of veterans’ 
problems for the guidance of their civilian 
wartime personnel including foremen and 
senior executives. 


Employer plans as outlined call for contact 
with employees while still enlisted; job 
analysis to list opportunities to absorb former 
employees; an official welcome for their 
returned men and reintroduction to the firm 
and its personnel; a medical check-up; 
retraining if necessary; selective placement; 
and follow-up procedure to ensure that satis- 
factory re-establishment has been accom- 
plished. 


Towards the working out of the re-adjust- 
ment process, it was explained, the employer 
first obtains all the available information with 
regard to the ex-service man, including courses 
taken and experience obtained while in the 


Service, along with particulars of former 
employment. This is then set off against 
what is generally termed an “employee 


inventory” which lists particulars of the firm’s 
working employees, and allows the manage- 
ment to plan ahead the re-disposal of civilian 
wartime staff. 

Special importance is attached to the place- 
ment of the disabled veteran. Available 
occupations are analysed according ‘to their 
physical demands and working conditions. 
The employer can thus determine the adapt- 
ability of disabled personnel for employment 
on the basis of their remaining capacities. In 
this case placement is generally made with 
the assistance of the Casualty Rehabilitation 
Section of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
or the Special Placements Section of the 
National Employment Service. 
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Ratification by Canada of 


Ratification of two International Labour 


International Conventions is the objec- 
Labour tive of two resolutions 
Conventions introduced in the House of 
sought Commons by the Hon. 


Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, on October 22. 

The first Convention, which was adopted 
by the general conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in April, 1932, 
deals with the protection against accidents 
of workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships. | 

The second Convention concerns statistics 
of wages and hours of work, and was adopted 
in 1938. 

The two resolutions were referred to the 


House of Commons Committee on External 
Affairs. 


The 27th session of the 
Paris International Labour Con- 
Conference ference terminated in Paris 
of I.L.O. on November 5. An 


account of the proceedings 
of the Conference will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The Conference voted to readmit Italy to 
membership in the International Labour 
Organization, from which she withdrew in 
December, 1939. 

Italy was an original member of the 
International Labour Organization and played 
an active part at the first Conference in 
Washington in 1919. 

The Conference also voted to readmit 
Guatemala whose membership in the I.L.0. 
terminated in 1938 when she withdrew from 
the League of Nations. In addition Iceland’s 
application for admission was favourably 
acted on. This represents that republic’s first 
membership in any international organization. 


A Preparatory Technical 


Canadian Maritime Conference of 
delegation twenty of the most 
to Maritime important maritime coun- 
Conference tries which are members 


of the I.L.O. was held in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, beginning November 
15. 

The meeting considered the following sub- 
jects with a view to the formulation of 
international minimum standards for sea- 
farers, in preparation for the 28th (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence to be held next spring: (a) wages, hours 
of work on board ship, manning; (b) leave; — 
(c) accommodation on board ship; (d) food 
and catering; (e) recognition of seafarers’ 
organizations; (f) social insurance; (g) con- 
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tinuous employment; and (h) entry, training 
and promotion. 

Canada was represented by the following 
delegation :— 

Government Delegate: Mr. V. C. Phelan, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Technical Adviser to Government Dele- 
gate: Captain Arthur Randles, Director of 
Merchant Seamen, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa. 

Shipowners’ Delegate: Capt. J. S. Thomson, 
Manager, Operating Dept., Park Steamship 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Seafarers’ Delegate: Mr. J. A. Sullivan, 
President, Marine Joint Council and President 
of Canadian Seamen’s Union, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Ottawa. 


Two of the industrial 


Meeting of committees set up by the 


industrial International Labour 
committees Organization (L.G., July, 
of I.L.0. 1945, p. 948) will meet for 


the first time in London, ~ 


England, in December. 

The two committees are for the coal mining 
and inland transport industries. Canada will 
be represented on both by tripartite delega- 
tions comprising six members—two_ repre- 
sentatives each from government, labour and 
management. 

The primary function of the committees at 
these first meetings will be to facilitate an 
exchange of views between labour, manage- 
ment and Government on ‘the problems of 
the industries. 


The proportion of job 
Plans of hunters among Canada’s 
discharged ex-service men and women 
service is decreasing as the dis- 
personnel charge flow accelerates, the 

Hon. Jan A. Mackenzie, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, stated on 
October 18. 


Pre-discharge interviews by officers of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs at Release 
‘Centres throughout the Dominion reached a 
new high of 37,252 in August and of these 
discharged personnel only 28-6 per cent are 
actually seeking employment, as compared to 
the previous month’s figure of 32-4 per cent, 
the Minister said. 

Few veterans were without definite plans 
for their future and only 5-8 per cent were 
still undecided at the time of discharge, the 
August summary discloses. Vocational train- 
ing is the program for 10 per cent of the 
total while 4:6.per cent plan to attend 
University. Reinstatement in their old jobs 
is expected by 25-6 per cent and 7-5 per cent 
are returning to their own farms or businesses. 
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New jobs are available for 14-4 per cent of 
the total interviewed. Those seeking assis- 
tance for full-time farming, small holdings 
and commercial fishing make up the 
remainder. 

Mr. Lucien Dugas of 
Joliette, Quebec, has been 
appointed a member of 
the National War Labour 
Board. Mr. Dugas took 
office on November 1, 
replacing Mr. Leon Lalande of Montreal, 
who has resigned. 


Lucien Dugas 
appointed to 

National War 
Labour Board 


In a recent statement the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, out- 
lined the opportunities for 
employment and for 
re-establishment in agricul- 
ture for workers formerly engaged in war 
industries, and returning service men. He 
stressed particularly dairying and live-stock 
farming. 

He declared that the wartime increase in 
income enjoyed by the farmer had resulted 
in better rural living standards. The national 
cash income from the sale of farm products 
totalled 654 millions of dollars in 1988, rising 
to a peak of 1,799 millions in 1944. 

“Similarly, the wages of the farm worker 
are more than double the pre-war standard”, 
the Minister said. “Total earnings of the 
farm worker to-day compare favourably with 
the returns of his fellow in industry.” 

The Department of Agriculture has stressed 
the urgent need to maintain and increase 
wherever possible the production of farm 
products, if post-war food export requirements 
are to be filled. 

In view of the continuing need for men in 
agriculture, it is desired to approach those 
workers whom the reconversion from wartime 
to peacetime industry has left temporarily 
unemployed, and service men returning to 
agricultural employment, including those wish- 
ing to re-establish themselves as farm oper- 
ators under the provisions of the Veterans’ 
Land Act. 

With regard to the industrial worker, it 
was emphasized that those entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance benefit may retain their 
right to qualify for benefits up to a maximum 
of two years from the time their right to 
draw benefit was established. 

Mr. ‘Mitchell felt that many workers from 
war industries, especially those with farm 
experience, should explore the possibilities of 
the available farm jobs. He would urge also 
that men from the Armed Forces, who have 
been away from farm work for a considerable 
number of years, might well consider the 


Opportunities 
for employment 
in agriculture 
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advantage of becoming re-acquainted with 
conditions on the farms of to-day. Time now 
spent on a progressively operated farm would 
enable the Service man to better prepare for 
re-establishment on a farm of his own. This 
would have the two-fold effect of easing the 
transition to their former occupation and 
would provide essential manpower for in- 
creased agricultural production. 


Provision for the release 
of men from the Armed 
Forces to engage in agri- 
culture, has been made 
since early in the year 
through the agency of 
Agricultural Labour Survey 
Committees in each of the thirteen Mobiliza- 
tion Divisions. Arrangements have also been 
made whereby men otherwise ineligible for 
discharge at this time may be granted 
extended leave to engage in farm work. 

Committees consist of provincial directors 
of farm labour, regional employment advisers, 
representatives of Mobilization Boards, and 
representatives of the Armed Services. There- 
fore, the Committees are aided by men who 
are conversant with the problems of agri- 
culture, including farm labour problems. 

While the Committees deal mainly with 
farm workers, they also advise in some areas 
on the release of men for logging, fishing and 
food processing plants. 

The Committees have close contacts with 
the Armed Services, and have been successful 
in reducing delays in securing the actual 
release of men. Since July 1 this year the 
Committees have reviewed more than 5,000 
applications for the release of farm workers. 

The Committees also advise farmers and 
other basic industries on the procedures 
involved in securing men from the Services 
who are anxious to take up work in any of 
these lines. 

The men in the Services who are particu- 
larly interested in returning to farm work or 
to other basic industries are usually those 
who are related to the farmer, or who have 
worked for the employer for some time. But 
this is not always the case, and arrangements 
have been made for quite a number who have 
volunteered for jobs of this type. 


The October issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE carried a 
note on the transfer of 
the administration of the 


Release of men 
from Armed 
Forces for 
farm 
employment 


Administration of 
Combines Act 
transferred from 


Labour Combines Investigation Act 
Department from the Minister of 

Labour to the Minister of 
Justice. A brief outline of its previous 


administration is presented below. 
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The transfer was effective from October 1, 
1945, by Order in Council under the Public 
Service Rearrangement and Transfer of Duties 
Act. The Combines Investigation Act, which 
provides facilities for the investigation of 
commercial combinations and monopolies 
which may be alleged to have operated in 
restraint of trade and to the detriment of 
the public, had been administered under the 
Minister of Labour for more than twenty 
years since its enactment in 1923. A previous 
Combines Investigation Act, passed in 1910, 
also was administered by the Minister of 
Labour. 

Participation in the formation or operation 
of a combine as defined in the present Act 
is an indictable offence. Prior to the present 
transfer the Minister of Justice was respon- 
sible under the Combines Investigation Att 
for certain decisions connected with prosecu- 
tions and the instructing of counsel in pro- 
ceedings under the Act. 

F, A. McGregor, Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act and Enforcement 
Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, has been Registrar or Commis- 
sioner under this Act for the past twenty 
years and has been associated also with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board: since 1939. 
The staff of the Combines Investigation 
branch, which has been engaged also since 
1941 in the work of the Enforcement Admin- 
istration of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, has now been transferred from the 
Department of Labour to the Department of 
Justice. 

Articles dealing with investigations and 
prosecutions of combinations in restraint of 
trade have been published in the Larour 
Gazette since the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1900. 


The Wartime Bureau of 


Monthly bulletin Technical Personnel, in its 
of the Wartime monthly bulletin, reports 
Bureau of that although finms find it 
Technical difficult to forecast their 
Personnel needs for technical per- 


sonnel at the present time, 
actual placement continues to be higher than 
for any previous comparable period. 

The bulletin states that in the Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering group, there is, at 
present, an apparent surplus of available 
technical persons, but the number involved 
is something in the neighbourhood of two 
per cent of those whose training has been in 
this field and there is every indication that 
the small temporary surplus will disappear 
with the stepping up of peacetime production. 

A small surplus also exists at the moment 
in the mineral engineering group, comprising 
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mining, metallurgy, and geology, but here 
again the numbers involved are considerably 
under two per cent of the total number in 
Canada. As the general labour situation 
improves in the mining and related indus- 
tries, the present surplus will be very rapidly 
absorbed. 

One very urgent demand over the past few 
weeks has been that for teaching staffs for 
the universities. By the end of September, 
while there were still some posts unfilled, 
arrangements had been made to secure the 
great majority of the instructors needed. A 
substantial proportion of those engaged was 
drawn from the armed forces. 

Technical persons were absorbed by the 
armed forces for technical appointments at 
an average rate of about 100 per month 
during the five years that service establish- 
ments were being built up. The return of 
those involved to civil life began to assume 
significant proportions by the end of 1944, but 
it was only after V-J Day that the numbers 
reported as taking up civilian employment 
began to exceed 100 monthly. Based on the 
sharp increase in the number of service 
personnel visiting the Bureau’s offices, corre- 
sponding increases are anticipated in the rate 
at which ex-service personnel are absorbed in 
civilian employment. 

The total number of permits issued by the 
Bureau for the employment of individual 
technical persons amounted, at the end of 
September, to 17,055. Due to enlistments and 
civilian turnover, 6,408 of those permits had 
ceased to be in effect, leaving 10,647 im the 
“live” files. 


Although the  longshore- 
men’s pool at Halifax has 
been abolished (L.G., Oct., 


Continuance of 
facilities for 


waterfront 1945, p. 1412) the Govern- 
workers at ment has decided to con- 
Halifax tinue to provide suitable 


living accommodation and 
eating facilities at reasonable rates for the 
use of waterfront workers. This decision was 
made in view of the shortage of accommoda- 
tion and facilities in Halifax, and was imple- 
mented by Order in Council P.C. 6493, 
October 12, 1945. 


Owing to the cessation of 
hostilities, several changes 
have been made in War- 
time Regulations covering 
movement, placement and 
care of Japanese evacuated 
from Pacific Coast protected areas. 

Order in Council P:C. 5637 of August 10, 
1945, transferred from the Defence of Canada 
Regulations to P.C. 946 (the basic Japanese 
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Control Order) authorization for the con- 
tinued internment of Japanese civilian in- 
ternees, with provision for the Minister of 
Justice to consider applications for release as 
heretofore. 

Order in Council P.C. 5972 of September 14, 
1945, amended the Defence of Canada Regu- 
lations concerning firearms but provided for 
continued prohibition on Japanese possessing 
or carrying firearms or explosives anywhere in 
Canada. 

Order in Council P.C. 5973 of September 14, 
1945, continued the prohibition ‘on Japanese 
purchasing or leasing property (for more than 
a year) without a permit, and transferred 
from the Minister of Justice to the Minister 
of Labour the authority to grant permits for 
such purchase or lease by Japanese. 


The Ontario Hours of Work 


Hours of and Vacations with Pay Act 
work in (L.G., 1944, pp. 906, 1180), 
Ontario which during the war had 


not been applied to essen- 
tial and war industries, was recently declared 


to apply to these industries beginning 
November 1, 1945. 
The Act limits working hours in any 


industry or business to 8 per day and 48 per 
week, except where a written permit for 
longer hours has been given by the Industry 
and Labour Board, or under regulations of 
the Board authorizing exceptions. These 
longer hours may not exceed a total of 120 
during a calendar year. 

For the period between November 1 and 
December 31 of the current year, however, 
an employer will be permitted to adopt up 
to. 30 hours overtime without obtaining 
written consent. 


The July, 1945, edition 
Report on of the mimeographed 
Workmen’s pamphlet, “Workmen’s 
Compensation Compensation in Canada”, 
in Canada which compares provincial 


legislation on workmen’s 
compensation was issued recently by the 
Department of Labour. Included in_ the 
pamphlet are the changes made between July, 
1944, and July, 1945, in the scale of com- 
pensation in Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
and Saskatchewan, additions to the list of 
industrial diseases compensatable in British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia, and other amend- 
ments in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

The arrangement of the material is similar 
to that in earlier editions. Tables show 
compensation benefits and the industrial 
diseases compensated in each province. The 
pamphlet deals with such subjects as admin- 
istration, the scope of the legislation, the 
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risks covered, medical aid, and accident pre- 
vention. Copies of the publication may be 
obtained by applying to the Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


A manual entitled, “Naval 
Rates—Their Meaning for 
Employees”, has been pre- 


Manual to 
assist job 


placement of pared by the _ navy’s 
ex-naval Directorate of Personnel 
personnel Selection for distribution 

to all local employment 
offices. The manual (a companion volume 


to the “Employer’s Guide” published by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force) is designed to 
assist those who are endeavouring to place 
ex-naval personnel in work which will utilize, 
to the fullest extent, naval training and 
experience. 

The Department of Indus- 


Union security trial Relations of Queen’s 


plans in United University recently issued 
States and a bulletin of 59 pages 
Canada (No. 10) entitled “Union 


Security Plans’. It is 
somewhat in the nature of a sequel to 
bulletin No. 9 entitled, “The Closed Shop”, 
published by the same Department a year 
ago (L.G., 1944, p. 1451). 

The author of the bulletin states that the 
latest bulletin “is prompted by the thought 
that some employers and some unions who 
hold opposing views on union security would 
like to discover a solution to their difficulties 
in a middle course”. He defines and analyses 
the terms “union shop”, “closed shop”, “main- 
tenance of membership” and “the check-off” 
and presents his views with respect to specific 
applications of these in union-management 
agreements in the United States and Canada. 

The bulletin concludes with a rehearsal of 
the arguments for union security offered by 
the unions and the counter presentations of 
the employers. It is held that consolidations 
of maintenance of membership and check-off 
provisions may prove helpful for reference 
purposes in the adjustment of future disputes 
on union security. 


Community programs of 
physical training and recre- 
ation are to be assisted 
financially by the Ontario 

Government according to 
regulations issued under the Department of 
Education Act on September 25, 1945. 

A municipal council carrying on a com- 
munity program which is in the charge of 
a local committee of two or more persons 
appointed by the council, which is operated 
on a non-profit basis, and the content, 
facilities and leaders of which are approved 
by the Munister of Education, may be 


Physical fitness 
projects in 
Ontario 
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granted annually a sum not exceeding $3,500. 
The grant includes a third of the salary of 
the program’s director but not more than $500, 
a third of the salaries of assistant directors 
but not more than $500 for each, and 20 per 
cent of the approved maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, the maximum grant for these 
being $400. Local committees may also accept 
contributions from individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

Organizations conducting camps for children 
and adults on a non-profit basis will be 
granted 50 per cent of the actual cost of the 
transport of campers and leaders to and from 
the camps, but the maximum amount will not 
exceed a $1 for each person. 

An organization providing facilities for 
recreation which is not otherwise eligible for 
a grant may be given not more than $1,000. 


Regulations of September 
25, 1945, under the Depart- 
ment of Education Act 
authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to establish the Univer- 
sities’ Adult Education Board of Ontario to 
formulate a plan of adult education, to 
encourage the formation of local councils, and 
co-operate with voluntary agencies, educa- 
tional authorities and Government depart- 
ments in promoting adult education. 

A Director of Adult Education is to be 
appointed by the Board which will be 
composed of one representative nominated by 
each of the following: the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the Ontario Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Education, Carleton 
College at Ottawa, the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Queen’s and McMaster Universities, 
and the Universities of Toronto, Ottawa, and 
Western Ontario. 

The Board is authorized to pay the salaries 
of its employees and the travelling expenses 
of its members and employees, and may issue 
grants to local councils or other voluntary 
organizations whose projects are in accordance 
with the plan of adult education. The Board 
may accept contributions from individuals and 
organizations, and is required to submit to 
the Minister of Education an annual audited 
financial statement. 


The Department of Indus- 


Adult education 
in Ontario 


Publication of trial Relations. of Laval 
Industrial University, Quebec, has 
Relations begun publication of a 
Bulletin monthly Industrial Rela- 
by Laval tions Bulletin. The purpose 
University of the Bulletin, which con- 


tains articles in both French 
and English, is stated to be “to objectively 
acquaint its subscribers with questions. of 
present interest to capital and labour”. 
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Labour and Industry in Bri- 
tain, a publication of British 
Information Services, in its 
issue for November states, 
that a joint committee 
representing the British 
Trades Union Congress and the London School 
of Economies are going ahead with plans for 
giving an intensive university course to trade 
union officials, “either as full-time day students 
for one year, or as part-time students for two 
years”. The students will be chosen on the 
recommendation of their unions and must 
show that they have the training and experi- 
ence necessary to benefit from the course. The 
course will cover applied economics and 
economic and social history, as well as trade 
union organization, administration and policy. 
It is stated further, that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Trades Union Congress, plans were 
also advanced for the establishment of an 
educational institution to be built in London 
at the new headquarters of the union move- 
ment. This project is intended to supple- 
ment “the extensive educational work already 
being undertaken through the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, the Labour Colleges, Ruskin 
College at Oxford, and other bodies”. 


University 
courses for 
British union 
officials 


t was reported in the New 
York Times of October 25, 
that the General Council 
of the British Trades Union 
Congress had agreed to set 
up a joint committee with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for the purpose of 
exchanging views on common problems. 

Previously the British T.U.C. had had 
official relationships only with the American 
Federation of Labour in the United States. 
However the A.F.L. has declined to participate 
in the formation of the World Trade Union 
Federation, in which the C.I.0O. is thus the 
only United States representative. At the 
recent annual conference of the T.UC., a 
resolution inviting the C.I.O. to be repre- 
sented at future T.U.C. meetings was referred 
to the General Council. 


The British Information 
Office has given notice that 
a register for disabled per- 
sons has been opened in 
Britain. On it may register 
anyone suffering disability through war 
wounds, accidents at work, or any other cause. 
Enrolment is not a duty but a right and so 
that disabled persons may obtain the various 
privileges to which they are entitled, espe- 
cially that of opportunities of obtaining 
employment. They may attend vocational 
training courses free of charge. 


Joint committee 
of C.I.0. and 
British T.U.C. 


Employment 
for disabled 
in Great Britain 
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Conditions of registration require that (a) 
the disablement is likely to last at least six 
months; (b) the applicant is “ordinarily 
resident” in Great Britain; (c) that he or she 
desires remunerative employment and has a 
reasonable prospect of keeping a job. Dis- 
ablement advisory committees, composed of 
an equal number of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, together with doctors and 
other specially qualified persons, provide the 
necessary technical knowledge. 

The Government employment exchanges 
have the responsibility for obtaining suitable 
posts for the disabled and the Minister of 
Labour will compel factory owners employing 
more than twenty people, to choose a specific 
number of employees from the ranks of the 
disabled, the quota to be determined after 
completion of the register. It was estimated 
that, at first, this quota would amount to 
only two per cent of the total staff employed, 
but, if necessary, it would be increased. It 
has been authoritatively estimated that the 
number of disabled persons likely to register 
would be about one million. 


The United States Selective 
Service System issued new 
regulations during Septem- 
ber, for the guidance of 
local draft boards in admin- 
istering the Selective Service 
Act dealing with the reinstatement of veterans 
in their former employment. 

The new regulations are designed to facili- 
tate the formulation of and adherence to a 
uniform policy in interpreting the key pro- 
vision of the Act which states that a veteran 
“who was in the employ of a private employer 
shall be restored to such a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay unless the employer’s 
circumstances have so changed to make it 
impossible or unreasonable for him to do so.” 

One of the problems previously arising was 
found in situations involving a reduction in 
force, where an employer had been able to 
reinstate a veteran only by dismissing a non- 
veteran with greater seniority. The new regu- 
lations hold that actual restoration to the 
former job is required, regardless of relative 
seniority, even if such restoration necessitates 
such dismissal. Moreover, in the case of lay- 
offs within a one-year period following 
restoration, the veteran is entitled to maintain 
his position even if it results in the lay-off 
of a non-veteran with greater seniority. 

Another problem arising from the reinstate- 
ment clause is that of deciding who holds the 
legal right in the case of successive holders 
of one job who apply for re-employment. The 
new interpretation holds that all service men 


Reinstatement 
of veterans 
in the United 
States 
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are entitled to re-employment in their old 
jobs, or jobs of like seniority and pay, with 
protection against arbitrary lay-off or dismissal 
for one year. 

Previous interpretation held that only the 
senior veteran of the Second World War held 
the legal right to reinstatement in this case. 

The regulations specify that a veteran must 
have held a position other than a temporary 
one before he is legally entitled to reinstate- 
ment. However, as concepts of what con- 
stitutes temporary employment vary greatly 
in industry, the new regulations require that 
the definition of “other than temporary” 
employment consider many more factors than 
the simple one of whether the man held a 
permanent job. The status of each individual 
is to be determined “by the character of the 
employment relationship and not merely the 
particular assignment being carried out at the 
time of entry into active military service,” 
the regulations state. 

In the question of wage increases, the 
United States National War Labour Board, in 
March, 1945, affirmed a directive order of a 
regional board that a veteran is entitled to 
all automatic wage increases granted in his 
absence to which he would have been 
entitled had he been continuously employed. 
This does not include promotions from one 
job grade to another calling for greater or 
different skill, or to a bona fide apprentice or 
trainee program under which advancement iS 
governed by skill and ability as well as 
service. 

) Recently the United States 
Anti-discriminationCouncil of State Govern- 
employment laws ments reported that laws 
enacted in designed to prevent discrim- 
New York, ination in employment have 
New Jersey been passed in New York, 
and Indiana New Jersey and Indiana. 


New Jersey and Utah also have enacted 
more general anti-discriminatory legislation. 
In addition New Jersey passed six laws 
banning racial and religious discrimination in 
schools, municipal hospitals, hotels and places 
of entertainment. 

New York led the country in establishing 
the first fair employment practices commis- 
sion under the Ives-Quinn Act. This ‘Act is 
designed to prevent an employer from refusing 
to hire, or to discharge, or to discriminate 
against any individual with regard to terms 
of employment or compensation due to race, 
creed, colour, or national origin. The law 
also prohibits exclusion, expulsion or discrim- 
ination for any of these reasons. Thus the 
inquiry by any employer or employment 
agency into any of these matters is outlawed. 
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Complaints are received and investigated by 
a commission of five, which may issue cease 
and desist orders. If these orders are ignored, 
the. commission may appeal to the State 
Supreme Court for an order requiring 
obedience. A violation may be treated as 
contempt of court. 

The Indiana law grants everyone the legal 

right to obtain employment without discrim- 
ination because of race, colour, creed and 
national origin of parents. It authorizes the 
Commissioner of Labour to instigate studies 
of discrimination practices in employment, 
and to recommend measures for their 
eradication. 
A recent issue of Personnel, 
publication of the American 
Management Association, 
contains an article by two 
members of the University 
of Purdue faculty, analysing 
the rulings of the National 
War Labor Board from 1942 through 1944. 
According to the authors, of 2,055 union 
demands during the period, 40 per cent were 
attained by the unions in toto, 19 per cent 
secured in part, 39 per cent were denied and 
2 per cent withdrawn by the unions. High 
percentages of the demands presented by 
unions in the clothing, metal, petroleum and 
transportation industries were refused, while 
unions secured a large measure of their 
demands in the following industries: communi- 
cations, electrical appliances, retail trade, 
mining, rubber, food and chemicals. Unions 
in the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations attained, 
in whole or in part, 62 per cent and 59 per 
cent of their demands, respectively. 


Analysis of U.S. 
War Labour 
Board rulings 
on union 
demands 


The United States Bureau 


Sick-leave of Labor statistics has 
provisions issued a bulletin entitled 
in union Sick-Leave Provisions wm 
agreements Union Agreements. The 

bulletin is based on an 


examination of 5,000 agreements current as 
of December, 1944. The majority of these 
provide leave without pay, but without loss 
of seniority. However, in 350 agreements sick 
leave is provided with pay, three-quarters of 
these being found in non-manufacturing 
industries. 

The report states that only a small propor- 


‘tion of the agreements specifically mention 


maternity leave, but in cases where no 
mention is made it is possible that this is 
covered by sick leave. 

Paid-sick-leave plans are divided into three 
groups on the basis of the proportion of 
regular wages provided: (1) full pay for a 
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limited period; (2) less than full pay for a 
limited period, ie. a stipulated portion of 
regular wages; (3) payments to supplement 
group-insurance or workmen’s compensation 
benefits. 

The maximum period for which payment is 
made is almost always stipulated in the agree- 
ment. It varies from 3 days per year for all 
employees to as much as 52 weeks per year 
in graduated plans. Some agreements stipu- 
late that periods may be extended through 
the accumulation of unused leave, others by 
permission of the management. 

In over half the agreements medical 
evidence is required in the form of a certificate 
from a doctor, and in a small number, sick- 
leave pay is denied when illness results from 
negligence, misconduct, immorality, venereal 
disease, or use of drugs. 

Most agreements carefully distinguish 
between vacation and sick-leave allowances 
by provinding safeguards against using sick- 
leave time as a vacation. 


The New York State School - 


New York State of Industrial and Labor 


School of Relations, the first school 
Industrial of its kind, opened at 
and Labor Cornell University, Ithica, 
Relations on November 1. It will 


provide a four-year course, 
with intensive study of technical subjects 
needed in industrial and labour relations in 
the last two years. 

Graduates will qualify for such jobs as 
research specialists, analysts, economists, 
junior personnel managers, industrial relations 
specialists, labour union representatives, and 
for jobs in the government. 


The organization of the 
U.S. War United States Civilian 
Production Production Administration, 
Board by direction of President 


Truman, will take over the 
remaining functions, powers, 


replaced by 
new agency 


duties, and personnel of 
the War Production Board, a W.P.B. news 
release stated. The effective and _ highly 


skilled W-.P.B. organization is not being 
disbanded, but is being continued under 
another name and considerably smaller in 
size. 

The six main functions of the Civilian 

Production Administration will be to: 

(1) Use authorized powers of the C.P.A. to 
expand production of materials which 
are in short supply. 

(2) Limit the use of materials which are 
still scarce. , 

(3) Restrict the accumulation of inventories 
so as to avoid speculation, hoarding, 
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and unbalanced distribution which 
would curtail production. 
(4) Grant priorities assistance to break 


bottlenecks which threaten to impede 
reconversion. 


(5) Facilitate the fulfilment of relief and 
other essential export programs. 


(6) Allocate scarce materials or facilities 
necessary for the production of low- 
priced items essential to the continued 
success of the stabilization program. 


The bulletin declares that a short time ago 
most things were in such short supply, that 
they were inadequate for reconversion needs. 
Now, however, only a relatively few things 
are so short as to possibly hamper produc- 
tion. C.P.A. is retaining within its organiza- 
tion sufficient specialists, in the scarce items, 
to deal with the situation. Should further 
insufficiencies develop, it can and will draw 
back specialized personnel in any field, in 
order to solve the problem of speeding pro- 
duction of scarce resources. 

The objectives of the C.P.A. are full 
employment and full production as rapidly 
as they can be attained, the bulletin declares. 
“While we are reaching these goals we must 
avoid. a competitive scramble, a buyer’s 
scramble; we must avoid hoarding, pre-emptive 
buying, or run-away inflation.” 


The Government of 
Australia has published a 
white paper on full employ- 
ment. It declares that full 
employment can be main- 
maintained only as long as 
total expenditure by individuals, firms, public 
authorities and overseas buyers matches the 
total production of the country. 

“The essential condition of full employment”, 
it asserts, “is that public expenditure be 
high enough to stimulate private spending to 
the point where the two together will provide 
a sufficient demand to absorb the production 
of a fully employed economy”. 

This policy “may maintain such a pressure 
of demand upon resources that for the 
economy as a whole there will be a tendency 
towards a shortage of men instead of jobs”. 

In the case of private capital expenditure 
with its inherent tendency to fluctuate, the 
paper expresses belief that the greatest single 
contribution towards stability will be the 
assurance that total spending will be main- 
tained at high and stable levels. 

The government will seek agreements with 
other nations to maintain employment within 
their own territories, thus expanding inter- 
national trade. 


Australian Govt. 
white paper. 

on full 
employment 
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The paper gives details of the various 
techniques by which the objective of full 
employment is to be attained. 

Emphasis throughout the paper is on the 
need for unified action by the commonwealth 
and state governments. The National Works 
Council is described as a “useful instrument 
of joint planning of both immediate and 
long-range public works programs”. <A 
national employment service is to be set up. 


The World Federation of 
Trade Unions came into 
being in Paris on October 38, 
upon the adoption of a 
final draft of a constitu- 
tion, by delegates of 65 countries. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour was 
represented by its secretary-treasurer, Pat 
Conroy, who has been nominated as Cana- 
dian representative of the executive com- 
mittee of the new body. 

A report on the W.F.T.U. will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Formation of 
new international 
labour body 


The Peruvian Congress has 
ratified eleven International 
Labour Conventions accord- 
ing to an announcement 
made on November 5 by 
the International Labour Office. 

These ratifications, which are the first to be 
registered by Peru, bring to 913 the total 
number of ratifications of the 67 Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence since 1919. Fifty-one countries have 
ratified one or more Conventions. 

In ratifying these Conventions Peru is 
committed to take measures which will give 
them effect, and to report annually to the 
I.L.O. on these measures. 

The eleven Conventions follow: Hours of 
Work (Industry), 1919; Night Work (Women), 
1919; Right of Association (Agriculture), 
1921; Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921; Equality 
of Treatment (Accident Compensation), 1925; 
Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1927; 
Old-age Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1933; 
Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1933; 
Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.), 1933; 
Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1934; 
Underground Work (Women), 1935. 


The Swedish State Ordnance 
Factories, through their 
Wage Negotiation Board, 
have concluded an agree- 
ment with the Ordnance 
Workers’ Union, which is to run for two 
years, for the establishment of a joint pro- 
duction committee at every State Ordnance 
workplace employing at least 75 workers under 
collective agreement. The Production Com- 


Peru ratifies 
eleven ILO 


conventions 


Joint committees 
in Swedish 
State factories 
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mittee will advise the works superintendent 
and will consist of three representatives each 
from the employers and workers. Workers’ 
representatives will be compensated for loss 
of earnings while attending meetings. 

The agreement was reached in connection 
with the general negotiations for a new 
collective agreement and follows representa- 
tions made by the Ordnance Workers’ Union 
to the Government. After the Union peti- 
tioned the Government to investigate the 
possibility of introducing production com- 
mittees, the Minister for Defence requested 
the head of the Ordnance Factory Board and 
the Secretary of the Swedish Trade Union 
Federation to prepare reports which might 
form the basis of an agreement. 

All questions to be referred to production 
committee must first be considered by the 
union branch sub-committee. The latter then 
submits a written report to the employers’ 
delegates with suggestions as to a solution. 
Each side discusses separately whether they 
consider that the question should be dealt 
with by the production committee. Produc- 
tion committees meet quarterly and special 
meetings may be called by the chairman. _ 


Late in the autumn of 1944, 


Lectures on the Extension Department 


industrial of the University of To- 
accidents ronto, in co-operation with 
published the Toronto-York Division 


of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, conducted 
an eight weeks’ course on “Industrial Accident 
Prevention”. 


Lectures were given by the following author- 
ities on industrial safety: J. Paterson, Per- 
sonnel Officer, The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, “Safety Organization”; R. B. Morley, 
General Manager, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations, “The History of Accident 
Prevention in Ontario”; H. Mabson, R.P.E., 
Chief Inspector, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations, “Safety Inspection”; Profes- 
sor K. S. Bernhardt, “Safety Psychology”; Eric 
Crawford, Editor, Canadian Machinery and 
Manufacturing News, “Safeguarding the Work- 
ing Place”; G. M. Neff, Safety Manager, Lever 
Brothers Limited, “Personal Protection”; K. 
A. Burgess, Canadian Kodak Company, Limi- 
ted, “Accident Prevention and Reports’; Dr. 
¥. R. Griffin, “The Industrial Doctor and Acci- 
dent Prevention”; E. E. Sparrow, Imperial 
Varnish and Colour Company, “Education and 
Safety Consciousness”. 


In recent weeks the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations of Ontario issued, in a 
limited edition, a verbatim report of the 
lectures. 


Union Status in Collective Agreements in the Iron and Steel 
Industry in Canada, 1945* 


A re-check of the data used as the basis of 
the article, Union Status in Collective Agree- 


volving 3,399 workers. Union shop agreements 
are in effect for nine shipyards affecting 2,191 


ments in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1945, workers. Closed shop agreements are in 
published in the October issue of the Lasour _ effect for seven shipyards affecting 19,252 
Gazerte (p. 1426) indicates that certain re- workers. Agreements for all other shipyards 


visions are necessary. 

Seven establishments in the shipbuilding 
industry listed as having agreements with no 
requirements as to union membership should 
be listed as having closed shop agreements. 
The establishments employ 19,252 workers. 

For the entire irom and steel industry the 
percentage of workers under agreements with 
no requirements as to union membership 
should thus be 85-0 per cent instead of 93-0 
per cent; while the percentage under closed 
shop agreements is 8-1 per cent instead of 0-1 
per cent. Other percentages remain un- 
changed, as follows: under maintenance of 
membership agreements, 4-7 per cent; under 
union shop agreements, 2°2-per cent. 

The figures for check-off in the shipbuild- 
ing industry are also changed. There are 
seven establishments employing 8,136 workers 
with check-off agreements, instead of five 
establishments employing 561 workers. For the 
entire iron and steel industry the percentage 
of workers under check-off agreements should 
be 18-8 instead of 18 per cent. 

The following changes in last month’s article 
are necessary :— 

Under the heading “Shipbuilding”, on page 
1440, the first paragraph should read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Maintenance of membership clauses are 
found in agreements for three shipyards in- 


have no requirements as to union member- 
ship.” 

On the same page, the first sentence of 
the seventh paragraph of the subdivision of 
“Shipbuilding” should read as follows:— 

“The check-off is provided in agreements 
in seven of the shipyards, involving 3,136 
workers.” 

These corrections necessitate certain other 
changes in the text: In the “Summary” on 
page 1426, the percentage of workers under 
agreements which have no requirements as 
to union membership is 85:0, while the per- 
centage under closed shop agreements is 8:1. 

On page 1435, the first sentence of the 
third paragraph should read:— 

“Closed shop provisions, under which only 
union members may be emploved, are found 
in agreements for 15 plants, affecting 19,527 
workers.” 

On the same page, the first sentence of 
the fifth paragraph should read:— 

“The check-off, by which the employer 
agrees to deduct union dues and assessments 
from the wages of all or certain employees 
and to turn these over to the union officers, 
is provided in agreements for 62 establish- 
ments, affecting 45,026 workers.” 

The table om page 1428 is reproduced below 
with the necessary changes. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF WORKERSt UNDER AGREEMENTS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS AND THE NUMBERS UNDER AGREE- 
MENTS WITH NO REQUIREMENTS AS TO UNION MEMBERSHIP, MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP, 
UNION SHOP, CLOSED SHOP AND CHECK-OFF PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENTS 


a oooooomtaern«E_»$S$S$  —oaowaw_ee—m=m=—=: 


No Require- 























Under ments as to | Maintenance Union Closed 
Agreement || Union Mem- |of Membership} Shop Shop Check-off 
bership 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- |Workers| lish- | Workers] lish- |Workers]| lish- |Workers lish- |Workers!| lish- | Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments ments 
Aircraft and Aircraft Parts...... 28| 70,759 26| 67,592 Uf}, 25161 Lip BeOOG WARGe AK cries Sey! 6] 26,976 
Automobiles and Automobile 

Raritan. 8. wk ee, ese. . 251 17,672 QO hivals 1 (ia) 2 21ST. . SAP titG. . i 111 
Boilers, Engines and Machinery.. 84) 15,141 57| 138,361 13 1,101 9 504 5 175) 144 3,295 
Farm Equipment............... 10} 10,750 TOMTOTSO!. cc lk ine ester. [alcaetat ic 5 CER eM Raelune « [leheralars lel |l ang alets +f] aera eens 
Foundry Products.........-.... 67; 12,049 49 9, 957 11 1,095 6 957 1 40 14 2,572 
Hardware and Tools............ 21 2,160 17 1,912 1 124 2 91 1 33 6 403 
Primary Iron Products......... 9] 15,642 Or 15. 6421. Fae ess cas Me kes] pe seeds. [uae eae a «are 3) 5,234 
Sheet Meta] Products........... 16] 5,408 11 3,026 4, 2,304 rf POs} BOLE SI .:: 6| 3,073 
Shipbuilding)... rtd pork we 9 ere eras 38| 57,461 19} 32,619 3 3,399 9 2,191 7\ 19,252 7 3,136 
Wire and Wire Products......... 11] 3,694 TO WOOT co eate kia alae 1 GOAT Ocal es kate caval inbeadinina) sdice ny Nir 

Miscellaneous Iron and Steel 
PeLOMUOLS.". sues taeda cveure | spA3 27) 28,513 DAN eo aati y st 2 873 3 38 1 27 5 226 
Rotalts, ine L eI oe 336] 239,249 251) 203,386 36] 11,132 34 5, 204 15] 19,527 62) 45.025 


+ The total number of establishments in this industry was 2,044, and the average number of employees 435,744, in 1943. 
t Without any obligation on employees to join the union. : ' big 7 ; 
* A limited supply of reprints of this article with the corrections given in this issue, is available on request from the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Canada and International Cartels 


REPORT on cartels, tabled in the House 

of Commons on November 8, by the 

Hon. Minister of Justice, reeommends Cana- 

dian support for the establishment of an inter- 

national office, connected with the United 

Nations Organization, to be concerned with 
deterring undesirable cartel practices. 

The report was submitted to the Minister 
of Justice by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner 
of the Combines Investigation Act, who 
headed a group named to study the nature 
and effects of international cartels and related 
types of trade combinations from a Canadian 
point of view. The study is based on infor- 
mation submitted by Canadian organizations 
and business firms, on available material in 
possession of branches of the Dominion 
Government, and on the results of inquiries 
made by the United States Department 
of Justice and Congressional Committees. 
Results of the United States’ investigations 
should not be taken as conclusive in respect 
to Canada, the report states, but recommends 
that special consideration should be given to 


them because of the close’ relationship 
between Canadian and United States’ 
industries. 


Examples of cartel arrangements affecting 
Canadian production, consumption, and trade 
are reviewed by the report. It refers to 
restrictive aspects of external financial control 
of Canadian industrial and commercial com- 
panies, and the use of patent rights by cartels 
to. establish comprehensive systems of market 
control. A summary is provided of current 
proposals for intergovernmental and national 
action to prevent abuses arising from the 
exercise of monopolistic powers under various 
types of international cartels. 

Broad lines of approach are proposed in 
the recommendations made for the applica- 
tion of public policy to both domestic and 
international practices in restraint of trade. 
The experience of the past is used to 
emphasize the need for effective public action 
to prevent private restrictive arrangements 
from impeding the conversion of industry to 
an expanding peace-time program of employ- 
ment and trade. The establishment of a 
well-manned organization under the Combines 
Investigation Act is recommended to assist 
in maintaining favourable conditions for free 
enterprise through preventive as well as 
punitive proceedings. The removal of undue 
restrictions might also be assisted by employ- 


ing federal powers relating to tariffs, patents, 
taxation and public regulation as the circum- 
stances require. 


Effects of Cartels 


The report discloses that in the two decades 
between World War I and World War II 
restrictive trade agreements of private in- 
terests flourished and spread; and that in so 
doing they (a) limited production and 
impeded the most efficient use of world 
resources; (b) raised or maintained certain 
consumer prices; (c) restricted the import and 
export of certain commodities; (d) restricted 
the use to which certain commodities might 
be put; (e) nullified external trade policies 
in certain respects; (f) resisted technological 
advances in certain fields; (g) created patent 
pools or monopolies covering wide fields of 
endeavour; (h) assisted the formation of 
private industrial empires which tended to 
supplant governments in the determination of 
certain national commercial policies. 


Canada, in common with other industrial 
countries, was affected by these practices. 
Some of the results were obviously detri- 
mental to the interests of this country. 
Others, it might be contended, were beneficial, 
in that markets were guaranteed and prices 
were stabilized for Canadian producers. The 
report concedes the complexity of the results, 
and the impossibility of striking an accurate 
balance sheet of gains and losses. But it 
adds, significantly: “Any such balancing of 
national advantage and disadvantage from 
the operation of cartels is, however, mislead- 
ing. Canada has a more serious interest in 
the totality of cartelization than in the mere 
sum of the effects of particular cartels. For 
cartel agreements are one important part of 
a network of restrictive practices, private and 
governmental, which spread over the world 
in the period between the two World Wars. 

.. The interest of Canada in the revival of 
world trade and in the adoption of policies 
of expansion transcends any such balancing of 
possible advantages and disadvantages.” 


Chapter I of the report describes cartel 
arrangements affecting commodities (a) for 
which Canada is dependent wholly or in large 
part on importations; (6b) which Canadian 
producers are able to produce in adequate 
quantities for the home market and are given 
exclusive enjoyment thereof while being 
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CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 


barred from exporting; and (c) which Cana- 
dian exporters sell outside of the country in 
conformity with cartel allocations. Among 
the many interesting disclosures of trade 
practices in effect between 1919 and 1939, 
drawn from the records of United States and 
Canadian inquiries, the following may be 
cited :— 


Fertilizers—Prices of principal fertilizer 
materials—potash, nitrogen and  superphos- 
phates—have been controlled under various 
cartel agreements, some world-wide in extent. 
The cartels have divided markets and allo- 
cated export quotas among members. The 
resale of potash was deliberately kept high to 
prevent farmers mixing their own fertilizers. 


Plate Glass—Canada needed British plate 
glass to fulfil “Empire content” clauses of 
the British preferential tariffs, but, despite 
the fact that in 1932 British plate glass was 
placed on the free list, auto manufacturers 
could not obtain more than 22 per cent of 
their requirements from England, having run 
athwart the plate glass manufacturers’ private 
agreements. 


Sulphur—Cartel agreements with European 
producers assisted United States exporters to 
maintain the price of sulphur, one of Canada’s 
important imports, since it is used as raw 
material for the manufacture of paper, at $16 
a ton all through the depression, and to raise 
the price to $17 a ton in 1937, the two prin- 
cipal North American producers showing 
average profits of 13 per cent and 29 per cent 
respectively over a period of two decades. 


Dyestuffs—Canada’s importation of dye- 
stuffs, on which this country is wholly 
dependent, as there is no production here in 
commercial quantities, was under the control 
of the dyestuffs cartel, among whose members 
or associates were I. G. Farben, du Pont and 
CIL (as Canadian agent). 


Machine Tools ‘of Tungsten Carbide — 
Cemented tungsten carbide for machine tools 
could be imported only from General Electric 
and its subsidiary, Carboloy in the United 
States, which had secured virtual monopoly 
control under an agreement with German 
Krupp. ‘The price was raised from $50 per 
pound to $453 per pound (following the agree- 
ment) and then fell to $205 per pound in 1936, 
remaining at that still exorbitant level until 
the General Electric Company was indicted 
under the United States anti-trust laws. Then 
prices fell steeply in the United States, 
dropping at once for small quantities from 
$205 per pound to $55 and then to $82. 


Magnesia Refractories —High grade magnesia 
refractories could be obtained by Canadian 
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users only from two American manufacturers 
who held the sole import rights for North 
America. 


Paints—The import of titanium pigments 
was subject to what amounted to a world 
combination in this important commodity. 


Chemicals—In the chemical field, Cana- 
dian Industries Limited was brought into 
being by ICI and du Pont for a specific 
purpose, to serve the Canadian market, and 
was not permitted to export even when such 
trade was encouraged under preferential tariffs 
between Canada and other countries. 


Electric Lamp Production—The production 
of electric lamps in Canada has been largely 
controlled through patents by the General 
Electric Company, a United States corpora- 
tion. The new invention known as fluorescent 
lighting came under restriction in the United 
States by agreement between General Electric 
and Westinghouse, and its introduction was 
hindered until the monopoly was partly 
broken by an independent American company, 
which is now facing infringement suits. 


Cheap Radios—Canadian patents on radio 
sets assigned to affiliate companies in Canada 
were pooled in Radio Patents Limited, and 
on radio tubes in Thermionics Limited. The 
arrangements for the exchange of patents and 
licences protect Canadian manufacturers from 
outside competition, while the establishment 
of holding companies to control Canadian 
patents restricts competition among Canadian 
licensees. Uniform prices for tubes are fixed 
by licence greatly above the level at which 
similar tubes are sold in the United States. 
Until 1939 Canadian consumers were deprived 
of low-priced radio sets of a type which had 
been available in the United States for a 
considerable period. 


Matches—The production of matches in 
Canada is shown to have been under the 
control of three firms dominating the world 
market. The members of the cartel, outside 
Canada, maintained a policy of having Cana- 
dian production sold only in Canada while 
they would refrain from exporting matches to 
Canada. 


Acetic Acid, Radium, Aluminum, Copper, 
Newsprint—Export arrangements made under 
cartel agreements have affected certain 
commodities of which Canada is an exporter, 
including acetic acid, radium, aluminum, 
copper, lead, zinc, steel and kraft paper. 
These have generally served to relieve 
domestic producers from outside competition 
in the Canadian market and to provide for 
participation in export markets on terms 
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acceptable to foreign producers. The report 


summarizes the arrangements under each 
head. 
Control of Canadian Subsidiaries 
The similarity, in certain fields, of the 


control exercised by parent companies over 
affiliates in Canada with that imposed under 
cartel agreements is brought out in the 
report. Almost a fourth of peace-time manu- 
facturing in Canada was done by American- 
controlled companies. The proportions range 
from more than 80 per cent in the automotive 
industry, more than 60 per cent in electrical 
and rubber products to 34 per cent in pulp 
and paper. Foreign investment in Canadian 
companies has served to speed up industrial 
development in Canada but it imposes severe 
limitations on the freedom of subsidiary 
companies to seek export markets. While 
such a relationship has frequently resulted in 
Canadian industry securing early access to new 
technical processes and inventions developed 
in other countries, too great dependence on 
outside experimental work may result in too 
little research work being carried on in 
Canada. The inter-corporate relationships 
also permit the imposition on Canadian plants 
of restrictions resulting from cartel agreements 
made by the foreign parent company. 


Cartel Arrangements of Patents 


The report is not concerned with the 
legitimate use of individual patent rights, and 
no suggestion is made that would: involve 
any restriction of rights conferred under the 
Patent Act. But cartel members frequently 
employ patent rights to. establish a compre- 
hensive system of market control by (a) 
formation of patent pools; (b) systems. of 
cross-licensing; and (c) imposition of market- 
ing control upon licensees. These mutual 
agreements for patented articles tend to 
spread to unpatented articles also. Such 
agreements tend to restrict certain industries 
from following their natural expansion into 
related fields of production, as, for example, 
the chemical industry into petroleum, or the 
petroleum industry into chemicals. ‘Fields 
of agreement” are worked out to prevent 
such invasions, as in the electrical and 
chemical industries. 

Patent holders can and often do exercise 
widespread controls by conditional grants of 
rights to use their patents, and attempts have 
even been made to control all possible future 
developments in certain fields. By restricting 
the grant to particular firms on a national 
basis or for particular uses an effective alloca- 
tion of markets can be established, particularly 
when control of essential patents is concen- 
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trated in one group. The free exchange of 
technical knowledge is impeded when informa- 
tion obtained by a company from its own 
research and experience becomes inextricably 
mingled with knowledge obtained under an 
“exchange of information” agreement. Com- 
panies then become very reluctant to provide 
outside firms with technical information lest 
they thereby be guilty of infringing some 
agreement. 
Effect of Cartels 


The precise effect of cartels on the Cana- 
dian economy is not easy to assess. The 
consumer may be adversely affected by such 
private price controls and by restrictions of 
type, or quantity, or supply. The producer 
may benefit from cartels which guarantee him 
an exclusive internal or external market and 
a steady price, and such benefits obviously 
accrue to others than the actual producer. 
But possible advantages through such control 
are made by shifting the burden to buyers 
in the domestic or foreign markets. More- 
over, the maintenance of an artificially high 
price may stimulate external producers to 
increased production. As already stated, this 
report dismisses any such balancing as 
misleading. Cartels are part of a network 
of restrictive trade practices prejudicial to 
Canada’s welfare, dependent as she is upon a 
revival of world trade. 


Impeding Trade Expansion—Cartels aim to 
preserve the status quo, and: resist technical 
advances by independent firms and the spread 
of knowledge which free competition would 
foster. The result may be an attempt to 
buy security at the cost of progress. Attempts 
to protect old investments by limiting the 
introduction of new techniques and new 
products will make more difficult the main- 
tenance of a high level of employment in the 
post-war period based upon new investment. 
The development of backward countries in 
the post-war years may at first provide new 
opportunities for advancement, but in time 
will subject many old sources of supply to 
new competitive conditions which can only be 
met successfully if industry is sufficiently 
enterprising to make adjustments or develop 
new fields. Cartels may tend to thwart 
government policies aimed at expansion and 
full employment by taking advantage of 
increasing demand to increase prices, or 
stabilize them when they should be falling. 

Conditions which bring Cartels—In develop- 
ing public policies for the control of cartels, 
ib is necessary to take into account the 
economic conditions which gave rise to them. 
The report indicates that they arose from the 
impact of technological change on a world 
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which had lost the expansive force of rapid 
population growth and geographical discovery. 
Free competitive adjustment under modern 
conditions, and particularly in a period of 
shrinking trade as in the thirties, is difficult 
and painful, especially in industries with heavy 
investment and high fixed charges. When 
conditions of industrial depression prevail 
groups of producers seek shelter by invoking 
government action, tariffs, trade agreements, 
exchange depreciation, and by private agree- 
ments, such as cartels, which governments in 
some countries may themselves actively 
encourage and support. 

No Solution for Depression—Cartelization 
offers no solution of the economic distress of 
widespread depression. Indeed, in the aggre- 
gate it probably acts to intensify the general 
distress, although some have contended that 
cartels have given the necessary minimum 
security to permit continued investment. 
Renunciation of cartels without other action 
is no solution. Positive expansionist measures 
are necessary. The cartel is a natural develop- 
ment of depression; and the most effective 
way of eliminating it is to create conditions 
of expanding trade which will render it 
unnecessary, and which will enable competi- 
tion to render the cartel ineffective. 

Anti-trust Policy —The relationships between 
international and domestic trade combinations 
are illustrated in a number of examples of 
cartel agreements given in the report. As 
wartime government controls are relaxed it 
will be essential, from the viewpoint of 
assisting the general program of high employ- 
ment and the utilization of new trade oppor- 
tunities, to guard against the establishment 
of extensive privately operated schemes to 
prevent competition from resuming its stim- 
ulating role in the Canadian economy. The 
Combines Investigation Act is designed to 
suppress restraints on trade or monopolistic 
practices which operate to the detriment of 
the public. Changes should be made in its 
procedure and scope to permit the speedier 
handling of complaints and more preventive 
action. The Combines Investigation Com- 
mission must be adequately staffed and 
financed to deal with increasing problems of 
private trade control. Anti-trust action is 
only one aspect of public policy and must 
be allied to the use of other legislative powers 


such as those relating to tariffs, patents, trade-. 


marks, taxation, crown companies, if the 
problems created by industrial concentration 
are to be met adequately. 


Proposals for Control of Cartels 


It is generally admitted that networks of 
cartel agreements among business firms have 
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created possibilities of public detriment. 
Differences arise on the point whether it is 
possible to prevent abuses of cartel power 
while at the same time permitting cartels to 
function. Some businessmen and others sub- 
mitted in the inquiry that the only course 
was to eliminate cartels. Other businessmen 
argued for their acceptance but urged public 
control of their agreements and operations. 
The United States has taken the lead in 
pressing for measures of collaboration among 
nations to prevent the abuses of cartelization. 


The U.S. Plan—The United States plan, as 
outlined by Department of State officials, 
embraces (a) international conventions to out- 
law certain practices; (b) other conventions 
on patents, trade-marks and company law; 
(c) the registration of cartel agreements; (d) 
creation of an International Office for Busi- 
ness Practices tied into the United Nations 
organization to study and report upon opera- 
tion of cartels and facilitate intergovernmental 
co-operation; (e) agreements among nations 
that restrictive action concerning any com- 
modity will be applied only in cases of 
serious instability, and then by intergovern- 
mental agreement. The United States will 
probably propose a list of reprehensible cartel 
practices which would be prohibited by the 
co-operating nations. 

Need of International Agency—It may be 
difficult to secure agreement on the full cartel 
program which may be put forward by the 
United States but it should be possible to 
have an international agency established to 
assist in dealing with undesirable cartel 
arrangements and to further intergovernmental 
negotiations designed to resolve conflicts of 
interest in this field between consuming and 
producing countries. 


Main Conclusions and Recommendations 


Growth—The records of official inquiries 
which have been examined and the information 
obtained from other sources show that in the 
pre-war period there was a definite growth of 
a network of private international agreements 
of a restrictive character. In part, such arrange- 
ments have been attempts to cope with the 
situations created by demoralized commodity 
markets, but they also appear to represent 
attempts by heavily capitalized industries to 
protect themselves against the risks to invest- 
ment created by rapid technological changes. 
Nationalism has played its part in the process. 

Operation—Chapters I to III describe some 
of the cartel arrangements which affect Cana- 
dian exports and internal trade in a number 
of commodities. Those examples illustrate 
the power of cartels to eliminate competition 
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and to control production and distribution in 
wide areas of trade. The allocation of 
markets through restrictive arrangements made 
by private interested parties impinges on gov- 
ernment authority over foreign trade and may 
nullify national trade policies developed to 
serve wider public interests. Government 
policies to encourage either imports or exports 
may prove ineffective if private barriers to 
such trade are erected by cartels. The 
reservation of the domestic market to par- 
ticular producers may be as effective as a 
prohibitory tariff in barring imports. The 
allocation of import or export quotas by 
cartel agreement subjects foreign trade to 
quantitative limitation although such control 
may run counter to public policy. Ways 
must be found to prevent private business 
organized as cartels from supplanting govern- 
ment in the establishment of such commercial 
policies. 


Effects—Cartel arrangements which impede 
industrial innovations and slow down the 
effective development of new opportunities 
for investment tend to diminish the supply 
of goods available for human use. Attempts 
by cartels to protect old investments by 
limiting the introduction of useful new tech- 
niques and new production would have a 
prejudicial effect on government policies to 
secure high employment. 


Need for Remedies—The post-war period 
will require flexibility in industrial organiza- 
tion and operations, rather than restrictive 
arrangements designed to maintain the status 
quo. Industrial progress will be assisted by 
government policies directed to the elimina- 
tion of restrictions on trade and by positive 
measures to promote expansion of trade and 
thus prevent the development of demoralized 
markets. 


Main Recommendations—To an increasing 
extent international trade combinations have 
made use of agreements providing for the 
exchange of patents and technical information 
on a restrictive basis to control technological 
developments and their use in industry. There 
is need for close and continuous scrutiny of 
restrictive agreements based on patents and 
the Combines Investigation Commission 
should devote particular attention to this 
field. Certain abuses of exclusive patent 
rights by individual patentees can be dealt 
with through the Patent Act, but in most 
circumstances specified in the Patent Act such 
relief is obtainable only upon an application 
to the Commissioner of Patents by an inter- 
ested person to whom a compulsory licence 
may be granted for use in his business. These 
provisions establish an important principle of 
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public safeguard, but it has appeared obvious 
that the protection of the public against 
monopolistic exploitation by patentees could 
not be left solely to the initiative and self- 
interest of individual applicants for patent 
licences. Where patentees use their position 
to dominate an industry to the detriment of 
the public or to combine with others to 
impose undue restrictions on trade they 
become subject to the provisions of the 
Combines Investigation Act, which is of 
general application against unlawful combina- 
tions and monopolies. Such remedies as are 
provided by Canadian law can, of course, be. 
applied only against those who are subject 
to Canadian jurisdiction. Methods of dealing 
with conditions of detriment to the Canadian 
public caused by private restrictive arrange- 
ments involving foreign patents must, in large 
measure, be sought through intergovernmental 
collaboration as recommended below. 


Financial Control of Canadian Companies. 
—It is recommended that official government 
records be set up which would show from 
time to time any significant change in the 
degree of financial control which corporations 
outside Canada exercise over individual 
domestic companies. Statistics as to foreign 
investments in Canada are now gathered at 
varying intervals on a voluntary and con- 
fidential basis by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. While the published summaries of 
such returns show the general trend and 
extent of capital movements they cannot 
provide, because of the limitations already 
mentioned, any clear indication of the nature 
of the control being exercised over individual 
‘Canadian companies or the particular in- 
terests involved. It would seem desirable that 
records which would provide this more 
complete information should be maintained 
and made available to interested government 
departments in order that there may be con- 
stant government scrutiny of the extent to 
which and the manner in which such control 
is being exercised and its effects on Canadian 
business and the Canadian public. Direct 
investments in Canadian undertakings by 
corporations outside Canada have often served 
to speed up industrial development and: to 
make freely available for use in Canada the 
results of costly technological research in 
other countries. In many cases, however, the 
continued: control by outside corporations has 
been found to impose severe limitations on 
the entrance of Canadian branch or affiliated 
companies into export markets and: to make 
them subject, sometimes without their knowl- 
edge, to cartel arrangements made in other 
countries. 
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Provisions for Initiating Inquiries—It is 
recommended that there be more adequate 
provision for the initiation of inquiries by 
the Combines Investigation Commission into 
restraints of trade and unfair trade practices. 
The coming of peace has made it imperative 
that there should be no development of 
private restrictive practices which would 
impede government policies to expand 
employment and production during the period 
of reconstruction. At the same time it must 
be recognized that the removal of the exten- 
sive direct government controls made 
necessary during the war may be regarded by 
some selfish or unthinking businessmen as an 
opportunity for the establishment of private 
restrictions to eliminate competition. There 
must be effective enforcement of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, which is designed to 
suppress undue restrictive practices by trade 
combinations or monopolies. In the admin- 
istration of the Act in the future it will be 
necessary to engage to a greater extent than 
in the past in activities which will serve to 
prevent the development of undue restraints 
of trade as well as to take prompt action to 
prevent the continuation of such abuses. The 
successful development of preventive activi- 
ties will require that necessary inquiries be 
initiated by the Commission without depend- 
ing solely on the filing of statutory applica- 
tions by the public, which ordinarily are not 
received until after the effects of a restrictive 
trade arrangement have become widespread. 


Facilities for Maintaining Data—lIt is recom- 
mended that steps be taken to build up an 
effective organization under the Combines 
Investigation Act to maintain much more 
comprehensive scrutiny practices and develop- 
ments than has heretofore been attempted. 
To do this it will be necessary to recruit 
and train an adequate staff and to provide 
appropriations sufficient to enable the organ- 
ization to function effectively. Such an 
organization should have the responsibility of 
securing at all times as full information as 
possible with respect to domestic and inter- 
national trade combinations and monopolies 
and their effects on the producers and con- 
sumers of Canada. 


Other Prevention of Effects—It is recom- 
mended that public policy be carried forward 
in a number of directions to deal effectively 
with the varied conditions of industrial 
control. What is required is an integrated 
program to ensure that the possibilities in 
modern industrial efficiency are developed 
and stimulated to serve the public interest. 
Investigation, publicity, and prosecution have 
their parts to play but they cannot in every 
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case serve as a solution to the problem of 
monopoly. Prosecution can be relied upon to 
remove restraints of trade only where it is 
possible and desirable to restore competition. 
In other circumstances different remedies 
must be applied. ‘Canadian public policy 
with respect to combines has been established 
in existing legislation and judicial decisions. 
Further formulation of Canadian policy in 
regard to international cartels, presumably by 
the extension of similar principles, will enable 
representatives of this country to enter more 
readily into negotiations with those of other 
countries when pending international confer- 
ences are called. It has already been indi- 
cated that at the first favourable opportunity 
the United States will seek a measure of 
international agreement on policies for the 
control of cartels. The following might be 
considered in the further development and 
application of Canadian policy relating to 
both domestic and international practices in 
restraint of trade:— 

(a) The full utilization of Canadian legis 
lative powers with respect to criminal 
law, including investigation, publicity 
and prosecution under the Combines 
Investigation Act, tariffs, import and 
export trade, taxation, patents, trade- 
marks, public ownership, including 
Crown companies and the disposal of 
war assets, and public regulation, in so 
far as such powers may be constitu- 
tionally applied. It cannot be over- 
looked that many of the restrictive 
practices which may be engaged in by 
international cartels will seldom be 
susceptible to effective action by any 
one country. Where world trade in a 
commodity is controlled by a cartel, 
tariff action may prove to have no 
effect on the division of markets 
among cartel members. Where foreign 
patent rights are so assigned as to 
prevent the export of Canadian 
products or to prevent importation 
into Canada the field of public action 
would be largely limited to  inter- 
governmental negotiation. 

(b) The making of representations to other 
countries the nationals of which are 
found on investigation to be engaging 
in restrictive practices which prejudice | 
the Canadian public. 

(c) Effective measures of international 
collaboration to check the abuses of 
cartelization. 

The International Office—It is recom- 
mended that the Government of Canada give 
its support to the establishment of am inter- 
national office to deal with cartels, in con- 
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nection with the Economie and Social Council 
of the United Nations. Close consideration 
should be given to other proposals for the 
international control of cartels which have 
been tentatively put forward by officials of 
the United States Government. As presently 
outlined these propose a measure of inter- 
national agreement involving parallel national 
legislation to prohibit certain undesirable 
cartel practices, to provide for registration of 
cartel agreements and for the exchange of 
information between governments, and to 
establish more effective control over the use 
of patents and of corporate organization. It 
is not likely that there will be immediate 
general acceptance by all countries of the 
specific proposals put forward by the United 
States in view of differing national policies 
with respect to cartels. But there is no doubt 
that the time has come for joint international 
action in this field. The establishment of an 
international office to further negotiations 
among nations and to assist in the establish- 
ment of accepted principles for the control 
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of cartels through discussions and compromise 
would seem to be one of the essential first 
steps in dealing with the international cartel 
problem. 

These conclusions and recommendations are 
concurred in by those who have taken part 
in the inquiry. The study was undertaken 
initially by the Commissioner of the Combines 
Investigation Act in association with Dr. W. A. 
Mackintosh, Mr. J. J. Deutsch, Mr. J. C. 
McRuer (now Mr. Justice McRuer of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario) and Professor 
V. W. Bladen of the University of Toronto. 
Subsequently added were Mr. J. A. Chapde- 
laine of the Department of External Affairs, 
who replaced Mr. Deutsch when the latter 
withdrew from the government service, Mr. 
G. D. Mallory of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Mr. John Willis of Osgoode 
Hall Law School, and Professor B. 8S. Keir- 
stead of McGill University. Mr. A. S. 
Whiteley of the staff of the Combines 
Investigation Commission has served as exec- 
utive secretary throughout the inquiry. 


Labour Conditions in Japan 


N article on labour conditions in Japan 

has appeared in the October issue of 

the Monthly Labour Review, a publication of 
the United States Department of Labour. 

Japan’s sudden, successful entrance into 
industrial world competition was due, the 
article states, “not to extensive natural 
resources and capital but largely to a policy 
of low wages and long hours applied by a 
powerful governing class to an industrious 
working population”. 

In 1940 the population had risen to 73,114,000 
and the number of workers employed in in- 
dustry to 8,821,000. By mid-1942 industrial 
employment rose to 9,547,000, an increase of 
more than 18 per cent since June, 1939. Up 
to 1930 females exceeded. males in factory 
employment, but with the development of the 
armament industry, males became more in 
demand and by 1937 outnumbered. female 
factory employees by 50: per cent. In June, 
1942 women constituted about. two-sevenths 
of total factory workers. 

The average daily earnings of Japan’s indus- 
trial workers for some years preceding World 
War II were about 2 yen, at the old parity, 
$1 in United States currency. By December 
the average daily wage for men in factories 
was 3.54 yen, for women 1.40 yen. The 
highest rate for men was 4.12 (in the metal 
industry); for women 1.72 (in printing and 
bookbinding). The average earnings were 
somewhat higher than the straight money 


wage however, because of supplementary pay- 
ments such as payments in kind and dismissal 
allowances, and absence of weekly rest days. 

Hours of labour were very high, ranging 
from 9 to 10 per day in normal times to 12 
in wartime. In May 1944, in an effort to 
increase efficiency, hours were reduced on the 
average to 10.33. 

Trade unions grew in size and prestige from 
1921 onward, but they were never “free” in 
the western sense of the word. The article 
points out that in no phase of Japanese life 
was the change to modern industrialism more 
difficult than in industrial relations, involving 
as it did a shift from the personal feudal 
relationship to that of employer. In 1937 the 
Government began to convert the trade 
unions into patriotic societies. modelled on 
the Nazi pattern; all. workers in an _ enter- 
prise being grouped in one body, with the 
manager as leader. _ 

Collective bargaining developed even slower 
than trade-unionism; neither institution being 
explicitly sanctioned by law. 

Co-operatives served more than a fourth 
of the people in 19388; 90 per cent of them 
making loans to members aside from the 
business they carried on. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment favoured and promoted these co- 
operatives, while exercising very close control 
at the same time. Only a very small propor- 
tion’ were genuinely independent and _ self- 
supporting. 


Royal Commission on Veterans’ Qualifications 


ECENT trends in connection with the 
rehabilitation of the veteran, which were 
noted by the Royal Commission on Veterans’ 
Qualifications in its tour across Canada, were 
outlined in a report of the Commission pre- 
sented in the House of Commons on Octo- 
ber 29, by the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 

The Commission was organized in April 
under the authority of Order in Council P.C. 
2486, to examine the rehabilitation problems 
of veterans seeking employment, and _ to 
recommend suitable measures for obtaining 
proper credit in regard to trades, technical 
or other educational experience gained while 
in the Armed Forces. It was composed as 
follows :— 

Wilfred Bovey, O.B.E., Chairman; D. S. 
Lyons, Vice-President of International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Montreal; Hector 
Dupuis, Montreal; J.-C. G. Herwig, General 
Secretary of the Canadian Legion, B.ES.L., 


Ottawa; S. R. Ross, Principal of the Tech- - 


nical School, Windsor, Ont.; and F. W. 
Smelts, Vancouver. 
Through its tour the Commission was 


accorded a warm response by the authorities 
in the provincial departments, educational 
institutions, labour unions and other bodies 
across the Dominion. 

The report consists of three sections: the 
first interim report, the second report, and a 
precis of recommendations. 


First Interim Report 


The first interim report contains a number 
of individual recommendations dealing with 
the utilization of wartime-acquired skills of 
veterans as an aid to the promotion of their 
peacetime careers. The Commission observed 
that in many cases the training received while 
in the services qualified ex-servicemen, either 
directly or after a short course of re-orienta- 
tion training, to positions of responsibility and 
value to the national economy. 

Some of the recommendations contained in 
the first interim report are listed below :— 


(1) Certificates of Training 
Each veteran be furnished with docu- 
ment giving details of every course com- 
pleted. ; 
(2) Matriculation Certtficates 
Facilities be provided for instruction to 
veterans to enable matriculation standing 
to be completed. 
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(3) Photographers 
Canadian Government requested to 
commence aerial survey of Canada, uni- 
versities establish courses for clinical and 
engineering photographers, and a com- 
bined school be established by the three 
Armed Services for such photography. 
(4) Teachers 
Advise veterans interested in teaching 
of existence of Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional courses and have the Armed Ser- 
vices provide facilities for as many 
instructors as possible to obtain civilian 
credits before discharge. 
(5) Personnel 
Officers of Department of Veterans Affairs 
be instructed to earmark veterans suitable 
for personnel work and _ universities 
requested to institute personnel courses 
with suitable certificate on completion. 
(6) Civil Service 
Members of the Armed Services be 
given temporary Civil Service employ- 
ment in the case of those suitable for 
clerical or stenographic duties. 


Other recommendations, included in the 
first interim report, dealt with navigation, 
meteorology, nursing, radar, credit for sea-time 
to naval personnel, and acquisition of master’s 
certificates. 


Highlights of Second Report 
ATTITUDE OF DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


The Commission found that “each Depart- 
ment of Education has indicated a certain 
definite willingness and intention to give due 
recognition to veterans in the form of academic 
and technical credits for service courses taken. 
It was to be expected that a serious lack of 
uniformity would exist in the evaluation of 
service credits in the various Provinces, 
however,” the report states, “it would seem 
highly desirable to take further steps to invite 
the Provincial Departments to mutually recon- 
sider their decisions on evaluations and make 
it possible for every veteran to enjoy equality 
of educational opportunities in this country.” 


ORGANIZED LABOUR AND THE VETERAN 


The Commission found organized labour 
desirous of assisting in the early re-establish- 
ment of the veteran into civilian employment; 
but that in the last analysis unions felt that 
the permanent welfare of the veteran entering 
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labour ranks depended, like all other workers, 
on the ability of the Government to bring 
about and maintain a policy of full employ- 
ment in the future. 

The committee investigated the problem of 
veteran seniority, and the instituting of train- 
ing and re-training programs. 

It recommends an improved status for labour 
by the “recognition of governments that labour 
is a full partner in the task of rehabilitation 
with definite rights and responsibilities.” Not 
the least important of these as stated to the 
Commission by union representatives are the 
welcoming of the veteran into the proper union 
as a present or future journeyman and ensur- 
ing that he is enabled to overcome as quickly 
as possible any handicap due to his absence 
in the armed services. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE VETERAN 


The report states that “according to surveys 
made by the Armed Forces, within the last 
year, the number of servicemen wishing to 
obtain a university education is indicated to 
be between 85,000 and 95,000. Due to insuffi- 
cient prerequisite training, inability to carry 
the work, and changes of plans after discharge 
‘it would be safe, however, to assume that 
not more than 50 per cent will be in a position 
to seek admission to universities.” 

In conferences with Canadian educational 
authorities the Commission noted that careful 
consideration has been shown by these authori- 
ties in matters pertaining to the evaluation of 
credit for the training received by men and 
women while still in the service. The com- 
mittee recommends that assistance be given to 
universities in regard to accommodation facili- 
ties, training, and finance. This was decided 
after a thorough exploration of university 
problems. 


INDIVIDUAL VETERAN E\NTERPRISES 


Evidence was given before the Commission 
that many veterans would seek rehabilitation 
in small business enterprises utilizing skills 
and knowledge gained in the service. On the 
basis of this evidence the following recom- 
mendations for assistance for private enter- 
prise were made:— 

(1) That Canadian vocational training be 
extended to cover this class of case; 
and for it not to be charged against 
their rehabilitation credit; 

(2) That low interest rate loans be made 
available after careful examination of 
the project; 

(3) That the Government devise a plan for 
channelling surplus war materials to the 
veterans at reasonable prices, rather than 
distribute them all through dealers, who 
are in a better financial position. 
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TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


The investigation illuminated the great need 
for technical institutes across Canada, at a 
post-secondary school level. “The highly 
technical nature of this war has given many 
young men contacts and experience, and has 
whetted their desire for further instruction. 
This, coupled with the available benefits and 
credits offered by the Government, has moti- 
vated a very large group, without previous 
plans, as well as those who had previous desires, 
to want advanced education”. 

The committee holds that if such institutes 
were established they would be of great 
assistance to industry in the fields of manage- 
ment and product engineering; and they would 
enable many veterans to complete training 
begun in the forces, without a great lapse of 
time. 


(CANADIAN LEGION EDUCATION SERVICES 


The report presents a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the Educational Services carried on 
by the Canadian Legion and recommends 
that :— 

(1) Although the war is over, C.L.ES. con- 
tinue to pursue its usual activities in 
servicing various D.V.A. hospitals and 
sanatoria as well as the armed: forces 
until demobilization is complete; _ 

(2) The individual identity of C.L.ES. be 
not lost by absorption in some other 
governmental agency but be permitted 
to function as a continuous service to 
veterans. 


From the evidence submitted the Commis- 
sion feels that two cardinal conclusions are 
inescapable. 

(1) It is essential that in every possible 
way, without limiting his rights and 
privileges as a veteran, the ex-service- 
man be assimilated in civil life as 
quickly and completely as possible. He 
should: be encouraged to join with others 
in trade unions and co-operatives, and 
similar aims fostered in the field of 
training and education. 

(2) There is a crying need for common 
legislation and regulation by all prov- 
inces on many subjects. At present the 
situation is so confused that a man may 
be skilled or qualified in one province 
and not in another. The highly impor- 
tant principle of mobility of labour can 
not be made effective until such legis- 
lation and regulation is completed. Not 
only the veteran, but the country as a 
whole will suffer. 

The Precis of Recommendations contains a 

listing of some 82 recommendations contained 
in the two reports. 


Home Aide System Introduced by Employment Service 


NEW development in the field of house- 

hold employment—the Home Aide 

service—is being introduced by the National 
Employment Service. 

Designed to bring together the prospective 
employer and the woman who would under- 
take the lighter housekeeping duties for short 
daily periods, the project has had a large 
measure of success as tried experimentally in 
the Toronto area. It will subsequently be 
introduced in other centres. 

Development of the plan on a national 
scale is the responsibility of a special com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Rex 
Eaton, Associate Director of National 
Selective Service. 

The plan, as outlined by Mrs. Eaton, is to 
utilize the domestic skill of those women 
who would prefer to earn their living, or 
supplement their income, by this means. By 
breaking up the time for employment into 
four-hour periods, the employer who would 
normally not be able to afford or would not 
require full time service can, by means of 
the Home Aide system, secure the advan- 
tages of fully professional service in respect 
to light household duties, care of children, and 
competent cooking. : 

Basic wages are determined by local con- 
ditions; and it is expected there will be 
occasional variations in differing localities. In 
Toronto the wage rate was set at 40 cents 
an hour, which is stated to compare favour- 
ably with rates paid in peacetime factory 
work, stores and restaurants. 

A brief course of training will be given to 
those who wish to become Home Aides. This 
is arranged through the Regional Director of 
Canadian Vocational Training, or in some 
cases by the Women’s Supervisor of the Local 
Employment Office. The course will stress 
employer-employee relations, attitude towards 
work, personal cleanliness and deportment, 
planning of schedules and how to obtain 
additional information in regard to house- 
hold work and cooking. 

After a month’s satisfactory employment 
the applicant is classified as a Home Aide by 
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the Employment Service, and may then be 
placed when she so requests in such employ- 
ment. 


Three possible four-hour shifts are suggested 
for the plan, of which the Home Aide could 
take one or more with different employers. 


A morning shift from 9 am. to 1 pm. 
would include preparation of lunch. From 
330 to 7.30 there would be the preparation 
of dinner and light housework. An evening 
shift, from 8 p.m. to 12 would include care 
of children and light tasks. fi 

The employer is required to provide one 
meal during a four-hour period; car fare is 
the responsibility of the worker. 


Among the advantages of the system it is 
pointed out that not only can the employer 
feel secure in the personal character of the 
employee, but that the Home Aide, advised 
and directed by a special placement officer, 
can be assured: that working conditions will 
be similarly satisfactory. Furthermore the 
new service will not adversely affect the 
employee engaged in full time domestic 
service, or those for whom the heavier house- 
hold tasks afford livelihood. 


Emphasis is not on obtaining youthful 
applicants alone for the plan, and women of 
all ages are to be encouraged to apply. 

Assisting the Women’s Division of the 
Employment Service in the various centres 
in. which the plan operates will be an 
advisory committee of local women connected 
with social service and related organizations. 
This will aid in the continuous review of 
local conditions and opportunities and in 
recommending improvements. 


Mrs. Eaton stressed that it was a progres- 
sive attempt to bring about improvement 
generally, in domestic occupations, and to 
make it more nearly comparable with con- 
ditions obtaining in industry. She declared: 
“Many employers will look on this new source 
of household help as a way out of domestic 
difficulties which have been patiently borne 
throughout the war years”. 


Wage Policy in United States 


President Truman Urges Industry to Grant Substantial Wage Increases 
Without Increasing Prices 


(5 August 18, President Truman issued 
an order relaxing the control of wages 
and salaries in the United States. The order 
authorized employers to increase wages or 
salaries without obtaining approval from the 
National War Labour Board provided the 
increases were not used as the basis for raising 
prices or resisting otherwise justifiable price 
reductions. Wage or salary increases necessi- 
tating price changes were required to receive 
the approval of the Director of Economic 
Stabilization before becoming effective. 

In a radio address of October 30 the Presi- 
dent amplified the order, and elaborated gov- 
ernment wage policy in the transition period. 

He asserted that industry as a whole could 
afford “substantial” wage increases without 
price increases. He warned, however, that this 
was not universally true, and urged labour to 
be reasonable in its demands. 

The President declared: “If wages go down 
substantially, we face deflation. If prices go 
up substantially we face inflation. We must 
be on our guard, and steer clear of both these 
dangers to our security”. 


Cut in Wartime Pay 


He said that many war workers had already 
had to take or would soon have to take a cut 
_ in their wartime pay by one-quarter or more. 
The causes for this were as follows:— 


(1) A decrease in the number of hours of 
employment. During the war years there had 
been a 48-hour week with workers recelving 
time and a half for all hours worked in excess 
of 40. With the end of the war emergency, 
the 40-hour week was being restored, resulting 
in a decrease of almost one-quarter in the 
workers’ weekly take-home pay. 

(2) Reclassification of many jobs to lower- 
paying grades. 

(3) Transfer of millions of workers from 
highly-paid war jobs to lower-wage peacetime 
employment. 


Effect on General Public 


The President said that unless checked the 
annual wage and salary bill in private industry 
would shrink by over twenty billions of dol- 
lars. “That,” he declared, “is not going to do 
anybody any good—labour, business, agricul- 
ture, or the general public. 


“The corner grocer is going to feel it, as 
well as the department store, the railroads, the 
theatres, and the gas stations—and all the 
farmers of the nation. 

“Tt is a sure road to wide unemployment. 

“This is what is known as deflation, and it 
is just as dangerous as inflation.” 


Wage Increases Declared Imperative 


“However,” he added, “we must understand 
that we cannot hope, with a reduced work 
week, to maintain now the same take-home 
pay for labour generally that it has had during 
the war. There will have to be a drop. But 
the nation cannot afford to have that drop too 
drastic. 

“Wage increases are therefore imperative— 

to cushion the shock to our workers, to sustain 
adequate purchasing power and to raise the 
national income.” 
' The President said that he had been urged 
to allow industry to obtain price increases 
corresponding to wage rises. ‘This proposal,” 
he declared, “cannot be accepted under any 
circumstances. To accept it would mean but 
one thing—inflation. And that invites disaster. 
An increase in wages, if it were accompanied 
by an increase in the cost of living, would not 
help even the workers themselves. Every 
extra dollar that would be put in their pay 
envelopes under those circumstances would be 
needed to meet the higher living expenses 
resulting from increased prices. 

“Obviously, such a juggling of wages and 
prices would not settle anything or satisfy 
anyone. A runaway inflation would be upon 
us. 

“When inflation comes and the cost of 
living begins to spiral, nearly everbody suffers. 
Wage increases, under those conditions, would 
defeat their own purpose and mean nothing to 
labour. White-collar workers would find that 
their fixed salaries buy less food and clothing 
than before. 

“Farmers’ incomes would shrink because 
they would have to pay so much more for 
what they buy. Increased earnings would 
mean nothing to business itself. War bonds, 
insurance policies, pensions, annuities, bonds 
of all kinds would shrink in value, and their 
incomes would dwindle in buying power. 

“Therefore, wherever price increases would 
have inflationary tendencies, we must above 
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all else hold the line on prices. Let us hold 
vigorously to our defense against inflation. 
Let us continue to hold the price line as we 
have held it since the spring of 1943. If we 
depart from this program of vigorous and 
successful price control, if we now begin to 
let down the bars, there will be no stopping 
place. 

“After the last war this nation was con- 
fronted by much the same problem. At that 
time we simply pulled off the few controls 
that had been established, and let nature take 
its course. The result should stand as a lesson 
to all of us. A dizzy upward spiral of wages 
and the cost of living ended in the crash of 
1920—a crash that spread bankruptcy and 
foreclosure and unemployment throughout the 
nation.” 


Ability of Industry to Pay 


The President asserted that the “twin 
objectives—stability of prices and_ higher 
wages” were not irreconcilable, and that there 
was room in the existing price structure for 
business as a whole to grant “substantial” 
increases in wage rates. The reasons for this 
were as follows:— 


(1) The elimination of time and a half for 
overtime had reduced labour costs per hour. 

(2) The increase in the number of people 
needing jobs was resulting in a downward 
reclassification of jobs in many industries and 
in many sections of the country. 

(3) Increased output per hour of work. 
While increased production rests ultimately 
with labour, the time will soon come when 
improvements in machinery and manufac- 
turing know-how developed in the war can 
certainly result in more goods per hour and 
additional room for wage increases. 

(4) With certain exceptions, business “is 
in a very favourable profit position to-day, with 
excellent prospects for the period that les 
ahead”. 

(5) “Congress at my suggestion is now con- 
sidering the elimination of the excess profits 
tax.” 


There were, however, important limits upon 
the capacity of industry to raise wages with- 
out getting price increases, the President said. 

“Industry has many risks and problems 
ahead that labour must recognize. For many 
companies wartime products which were very 
profitable will have to be replaced by civilian 
products which will not be so profitable. 

“There are also problems of reconverting 
plants, of developing new sources of supply, 
new products and new markets, or training 
inexperienced workers, of meeting increased 
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costs of raw materials and supplies. All these 
will mean, at the beginning, lower volume and 
higher unit costs. 

“These problems andi difficulties are par- 
ticularly true in the case of small business— 
which is the backbone of the American com- 
petitive system. 

“{ have said that mot all companies can 
afford these wage increases. I want to make 
clear, further, that there are companies where 
wages and evem overtime pay continue high, 
and where no suffering will be caused to the 
workers during reconversion.” 


Labour’s Responsibilities 


President Truman urged labour not to 
demand more than an industry or a company 
can pay under existing prices and conditions. 
“Excessive demands would deny to industry 
reasonable profits to which it is entitled and 
which are necessary to stimulate an expansion 
of production.” 

“Labour itself,” he declared, “has a respon- 
sibility to aid industry in reaching this goal 
of higher production and more jobs. It must 
strive constantly for greater efficiency and 
greater productivity—good work done, for 
good wages earned. Only in that way can 
we reach the mass production that has brought 
this country to the front of the industrial 
countries of the world. 

“Labour must constantly find ways within 
its own ranks of cutting down on absenteeism, 
reducing turnover, avoiding jurisdictional dis- 
putes and ‘wildcat’ strikes. Labour and 
management must adopt collective bargain- 
ing as the effective and mature way ef doing 
business. 

“The extent. to which industry can grant 
wage increases without price increases will vary 
from company to company and from industry 
to industry. What can be paid today when 
we are on the threshold of our post-war pro- 
duction will be different from what can be 
paid next year and the year after, when mar- 
kets have been established and earnings have 
become apparent. 

“Both management and labour must keep 
on exploring these developments and deter- 
mine from time to time to what extent costs 
have been reduced and profits have been 
increased, and how far these can properly be 
passed on in the form of increased wages.” 


Collective Bargaining 


The President stated that the decision as to 
who was’ to increase wages and by how much 
would not be made by the Government. He 
said, “I am convinced that we must get away 
as quickly as possible from Government con- 
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trols, and that we must get back to the free 
operation of our competitive system. Where 
wages are concerned, this means that we must 
get back to free and fair collective bargaining. 

“As a free people we must have the good 
sense to bargain peaceably and sincerely. We 
must be determined to reach decisions based 
upon our long-range interest. 

“Tet me emphasize, however, that the deci- 
sions that are reached in collective bargaining 
must be kept within the limits laid down by 
the wage-price policy of the Government.” 


Cases Where Wage Increases Permitted 
Irrespective of Price Consequences 


Supplementing the Government’s wage 
policy as set forth in August, the President 
announced three classes of cases in which wage 
snereases could be granted even though price 
increases might result. 

These were :— 

(1) Increases where the percentage increase 
in average straight time hourly earnings in the 
appropriate unit since January, 1941, has not 
equalled the percentage increase in the cost of 
living between January, 1941, and September, 
1945. 

(2) Increases necessary to correct inequities 
in wage rates or salaries among plants in the 
same industry or locality, with due regard to 
normal competitive relationships. 
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(3) Increases necessary to insure full pro- 
duction in an industtry, designated by the 
stabilization administrator, which is essential 
to reconversion and in which existing wage 
rates or salaries are inadequate to the recruit- 
ment of needed manpower. 

He also pointed out that the Office of Price 
Administration was prepared’ to give prompt 
consideration to applications for price increases, 
and that industry would not be asked to take 
unreasonable chances in absorbing ‘wage 
increases. 

“After a reasonable test period, which, save 
in exceptional cases, will be six months, if the 
industry has been unable to produce at a fair 
profit, the entire wage increase will be taken 
into account in passing upon applications for 
price ceiling increases.” 


Policy During Transition Period 


The President laid down the guiding policies 
of the United States Government during the 
transition period as follows:— 

“First, to assist in the maximum production 
of civilian goods. 

“Second, as rapidly as possible to remove 
Government controls and restore collective 
bargaining and free markets. 

“Third, to avoid both inflation and defla- 
tion.” 





Community Centres 


OW to develop and organize a community 

centre is the subject of a booklet. entitled 
Community Centres by John P. Kidd, pub- 
lished by the Canadian Council of Education 
for Citizenship, Ottawa. 


The booklet gives numerous practical details 
on such subjects as planning the centre, form- 
ing a committee, drafting a program, building, 
operating and financing the centre, govern- 
ment grants, and the type of activities that 
can be undertaken. It makes frequent refer- 
ence to community centres already in oper- 
ation, and is well illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 

In a foreword, the Hon. Brooke Claxton, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 


declares: 


“One of the ways in which we can gain a 
new sense of cultural. and’ social purpose 
after the war is through community centres. 
They will provide in each city and town,a 
meeting place where all citizens can make 
their contribution to our social life, to art, 
to music, drama and sport. Community cen- 
tres may very well produce more fine arts, 
more composers and musicians, more drama- 
tists and actors, more poets and writers. 


Community centres can make a major con- 
tribution to the development of creative 
expression in Canada. 

“Community centres can also, I feel, make 
a major contribution to the solution of the 
problems of adjustment that many of our 
service men will find on their return to 
civilian life....” 

Mr. Kidd quotes as follows from a publi- 
cation of the same title issued by the British 
Minister of Eiducation: 

“Wxperience has shown that men and 
women do not as a rule make the be of 
their leisure if the only facilities available 
outside the home are those provided by com- 
mercial enterprise.... Today hosts of men 
and women earn their living by doing mono- 
tonous repetitive work which demands relat- 
ively little skill and contributes hardly at all 
to the worker’s all-round development as a 
human personality. If this is to be achieved, 
it must be in leisure time.... putting people 
in the way of making their own entertain- 
ment and bringing out their latent abili- 
ties.... and we are of the opinion that the 
provision of communal facilities for the 
rational and enjoyable use of leisure is 
necessary.” 

The booklet, which contains 116 pages, 1s 
available from the publishers at a cost of 50 


cents. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


ECHENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 


cases :— 
Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and United Packinghouse 


Workers of America, Local 188. 


The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 
way Company and Federated Railway Shop 
Trades. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

La Compagnie du Telephone Saguenay- 
Quebec and Le Syndicat National des Em- 
ployes du. Telephone du Saguenay, Inc. 


Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Elec- 
tric Light Company, Limited, and Gatineau 
Transmission Company and _ International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
B-1039. 


Canadian Marconi Company and Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Marconi 
System, Division No. 59. 


Amalgamated Electric Corporation, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 514. 


Mount Pleasant Undertaking Company, 
Limited, Nunn and Thomson, Roselawn Fu- 
neral Directors, G. W. Hamilton Undertaking 
Company, Limited, §. Bowell and Son and 
Embalmers’ and Undertakers’ Assistants, Local 
No. 23374. 


Various paper companies in Ontario and 
employees. 


Re: 


Federal Wire and Cable Company, Limited, 
Gueph, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 3021. 

Timmins New Method Laundry Limited, 
and Timmins General Workers’ Union. 

Master Electricians’ Association of Toronto 
and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 353 (AFL), 

Goderich Salt Company, Limited, and Local 
23736, American Federation of Labour. 

Montreal Hardware Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 3514. 

Ottawa Dairy ‘Company, Producers Dairy 
Limited, Clark Dairy Limited and Central 
Dairies Limited, and ‘National Union of) Sta- 
tionary and Operating Engineers, Local No. 1. 

The Park Steamship Company, Limited, 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 

Various paper box companies and the Joint 
Committee of the Paper Box Industry of the 
Province of Quebec. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited (Cal- 
gary Rolling Mill Department) and Rolling 
Mill Employees’ Union No. 23180, A.F. of L. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

Asbestos Corporation Limited, and Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Company, Limited, and 
La Fédération Nationale Catholique des 
Employé de ’Amiante, Inc. 

Jchnson’s Company and Canadian Union of 
Asbestos Workers, Local No. 6. 


Fowler’s Canadian Company Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and United 


Packinghouse Workers of America, Local 188 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the employer from a decision 
of the Regional Board for Ontario dated April 
5, 1945, directing a general hourly increase of 
5 cents. 

The Regional Board’s decision is based upon 
a finding that it was within its competence to 
order the increase, that is, to use the words of 
section 20 (1) (a) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943 (P.C.9384), that the in- 
crease was “necessary to rectify a gross 
inequality or gross injustice.” 

The common labour rate, prior to this direc- 
tion, was 44 cents per hour and we are not 
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prepared to say that the Regional Board made 
a wrong decision. 

The appellant argued a number of matters 
at the hearing, most of which, in our opinion, 
were extraneous to the subject of the appeal, 
except the plea of inability to pay. 

Having in mind section 20 (2) of the Order 
with respect to the date required to support 
the plea, our conclusion is that the evidence 
submitted does not meet the requirements of 
the Order in Council. 


We, therefore, must dismiss the appeal. 


October 2, 1945. 
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Re: The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company, and Federated 
Railway Shop Trades 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board, dated 
May 23, 1945, directing that the rates paid to 
shop tradesmen, helpers and apprentices be 
restored to parity with rates paid to similar 
classifications employed by the main steam 
railways. This direction means an hourly 
increase of 6 cents in all classifications except 
a few where increases run from 1 cent to 4 
cents. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 


The appellant raised a question of jurisdic- 
tion based on the fact that these employees 
were involved in the main railway case (L.G., 
Aug., 1944, p. 960). In our view, this applica- 
tion is divorced from the decision in that 
case and must be considered in the light of the 


provisions of the current Order in Council 
PC. 9884). 

With respect to the merits of the decision 
under appeal, we have carefully considered 
the submissions of the Company and our con- 
clusion is that the Regional Board’s direction 
maintaining parity of rates with the main rail- 
ways should not be disturbed (see our decision 
in Sydney and Louisbourg Railway Company 
(L.G., May 1945, p. 654)). It must be noted 
that such parity was established for the classi- 
fication in this appeal, in a decision of the 
Regional Board in August, 1948, from which 
no appeal was taken and there is evidence that 
some parity exists in respect of other classi- 
fications of the appellant’s employees. 

There will be a Finding and Direction dis- 
missing the appeal. 

October 3, 1945. 


Re: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
dated July 4, 1945. The Regional Board 
declined to authorize wage increases requested 
by the Company for its Field Training In- 
structors and Field Training Inspectors but 
granted leave to appeal. 


The present rates for the employees in each 
of said occupational classifications exceed $250 
per month. The National Board accordingly 
required the Company to produce such evi- 
dence as it might be advised for the purpose 
of removing the presumption created by sub- 
section 1 of section 15 of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943. By the production of 
organization charts, detailed descriptions of 
duties and responsibilities and statements 
showing the relationship of the employees 
in question to other employees, the Company 
has, in our opinion, succeeded in showing that 
the employees concerned in this appeal are 


not above the rank of foreman or comparable 
rank, 

The incumbents in the said occupational 
classifications devote their time to work of 
an educational nature with the Assistant 
Managers and Salesmen of the Company. 
Prior to November 15, 1941, certain wage 
differentials existed between the Assistant 
Managers, the Field Training Instructors and 
the Field Training Supervisors. Certain ad- 
justments in wage rates for the Company’s 
Assistant Managers have disturbed those 
differentials. The Company now seeks to 
restore, in part, the differentials existing as 
of the basic period, November 15, 1941. 

In our view the case comes squarely within 
the purview of Section 21 of the said Order 
and of the conditions prescribed by para- 
eraph (a) of sub-section 1 of section 20 of the 
Order. The appeal is, therefore, allowed and 
the application approved. There will be a 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 

September 29, 1945. 


Re: La Compagnie du Téléphone Saguenay-Québec and Le Syndicat 


National des Employés du Téléphone de 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the employer from a decision 
of the Regional Board for Quebec dated April 
28, 1945, confirming a prior decision dated 
February 13, 1945, whereby rates of pay for 
operators were increased with effect from 
the date requested by the Union, namely 
October 7, 1944, when negotiations were first 


Saguenay, Inc. 


begun with the employer. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 

As a result of these negotiations a collective 
agreement was signed on December 11, 1944, 
to take effect from the date of its approval 
by the Regional Board and providing that 
the decision of the Regional Board on wage 
rates and hours of work would be incorporated 


in the agreement (Sections 5 and 9). 
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The case was very fully developed on both 
sides before the Regional Board and also 
before this Board, and we have carefully 
considered all of the material submitted. Our 
conclusion is that on the question of wage 
rates, the decision under appeal should not 
be disturbed by this Board but if it requires 
clarification, as it might, the parties should 
apply to the Board below. However as to 
retroactivity, our view is that the Regional 
Board overlooked the following provision in 
Section 5 of the agreement. 

La présente convention entrera en vigueur 
le jour de sa sanction par le Conseil Régional 
du Travail, et les salaires qui y sont énoncés 
prendront effet a compter de la premiére pé- 
riode de paye commencant aprés le jour de 


sa sanction par le tribunal ou J]’organisme 
qui a juridiction en matiére de salaires. 


In our opinion effect should be given to 
this clause and the increases will be effective 
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from the first pay period commencing on or 
after February 13, 1945. 

With respect to hours of work, it should 
be noted that the employees are monthly- 
rated and have been working 42 hours per 
week under a temporary arrangement with 
overtime paid after 48 hours. The Regional 
Board’s finding and direction maintains the 
“normal” work week and we find that what 
is meant is the 48-hour week (section 13 (1) 
(g) of P.C. 9384). 

We should also draw attention to section 4 
(b) of the agreement which defines “employee” 
as follows: 

Pour les fins de cette convention Yexpres- 


sion “employés” désigne uniquement les opé- 
ratrices et les surveillantes de la Compagnie. 


The decision of the Regional Board wil] be 
varied to the extent indicated. 


October 5, 1945. 


Re: Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Electric Light Company Limited 
and Gatineau Transmission Company and International Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers, Local B-1039 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for a 
general increase in wage rates of occupational 
classifications of the Company covered by 
collective agreement. 


The Union submitted comparisons of present 
wage rates paid to the Company’s occupational 
classifications with wage rates paid to what 
are claimed to be substantially similar oc- 
cupational classifications in the service of 
other power producing and distributing com- 
panies in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
From these comparisons it established a wage 
rate equivalent to Ninety-Five (95) Cents 
per hour for a Switchboard Operator and based 
upon this rate, proposed an equivalent ad- 
justment in the wage rates of other oc- 
cupational classifications comprised within the 
wage schedule, designed to maintain differ- 
entials. 

While certain common job titles are to be 
found in the wage schedules of the companies 
within the industry, the use of distinctive job 
titles by individual companies and: such vari- 
ables as size and capacity of plant, method 
of operation, location, etc. renders difficult 
direct comparison of the wage rates paid to 
a given occupational title. For these reasons, 
the Board is unable to accept the method 
proposed by the Union as a basis for directing 
an adjustment in the wage rates of the res- 
pondent companies. 

As an alternative, the Board has reviewed 
a comparison between the weighted average 
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of wage rates paid by the respondent companies 
and by other power producing and distribut- 
ing companies throughout Canada and in the 
Province of Quebec in particular, to a selected 
list of occupational classifications. Based on 
this comparison it is concluded that a wage 
increase of Five (5) Cents or the equivalent 
thereof in all hourly, daily, weekly or monthly 
wage rates based’ on the normal working hours 
or respective occupational classifications to 
apply to all occupational classifications except 
electricians, will rectify any immediate condi- 
tion of gross inequality or gross injustice 
within the meaning of Section 20 (1) (a) of 
the Wages Control Order. ‘This increase will 
be effective from April 1, 1945. 

The general wage increase must be with- 
held from the electricians as the weighted 
average of wage rates paid by the Company 
to employees in this occupational classifica- 
tion is substantially in excess of the weighted 
average of the wage rates paid by other power 
companies in the Province of Quebec and 
also exceeds the weighted average of the 
wage rates paid by all companies in the 
industry throughout Canada. Under these 
conditions, any general increase in the 
maximum wage rate as now paid the Com- 
pany’s occupational classification of electrician 
could not be directed by the Board consistent 
with the intent and purpose of the Wages 
Control Order as expressed in Sections 14 (b) 
and 20 (1) (a). However, the Board would 
suggest to the Union and the Company that 
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within the limitations of the established range 
of wage rates for this occupational classifica- 
tion, wage rates of present employees might 
be adjusted on any basis that may be mutually 
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agreed upon under the provision of Section 25 
(a) of the Order. 

There will be Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. | October 9, 1945. 


Re: Canadian Marconi Company and Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 59 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union to 
increase the wage rates of occupational clas- 
sifications of the Company employed on coastal 
and ship radio stations and to revise certain 
provisions of the 1941 Marine Agreement with 
the’ Company covering the service of such 
occupational classifications. 

The parties to the application have agreed 
upon a reclassificatiom of employees in the 
present occupational classification of ‘Wireless 
Telegrapher” into two new occupational 
classifications designated as “Radio. Tele- 
grapher” and “Radio Officer”, and also to 
establish a new occupational classification 
designated as “Glace Bay Technician”. ‘There 
is no agreement upon the rates of pay to 
apply to the new occupational classifications. 


The Union also makes application for certain 
wage increases based upon a claim that their 
rates should not be less than the wage rates 
paid to employees in substantially similar 
employment engaged in the Company’s 
Central Telegraph Office at Montreal. It 
appears that in the year 1939 the relationship 
of wage rates as paid in the Central Tele- 
graph Office to those paid occupational clas- 
sifications covered by the application showed 
a differential of 2:8 per cent in favour of the 
Central Telegraph Office. Since that time 
the wage rates of employees in the Central 
Office have been increased by the addition of 
the full cost-of-living bonus and an additional 
10 per cent directed by this Board under 
Finding and Direction in Case N-684 of April 
8, 1948. The employees here concerned have 
had no such increase other than the full cost- 
of-living bonus with the result that the 1939 
relationship has been increased to 13:3 per 
cent. In the circumstances there would seem 
to be justification for the restoration, at least 
in some measure,.of the original relationship. 

The Union requests an increase of $10.00 
per month in the graduated rates for the first 
to fifth years, an increase of $15.00 per month 
in the sixth year, and of $20.00 per month in 
the seventh year. The $10.00 increase re- 
quested for the first year is a 10 per cent in- 
crease and, within the provisions and intent of 
Section 21 of P.C. 9384, this increase of $10.00 
per month is directed for all of the rates 
involved in the application. These wage 


increases shall be effective from April 1, 1945. 

No good and sufficient reason has been ad- 
vanced for the increases requested in the 
present differentials as paid. to officers in charge 
at coastal radio stations or aboard ship. The 
present differentials will, therefore, be main- 
tained. 

On the adjusted wage rates as provided for, 
the ranges of wage rates applying to the 
respective occupational classifications will be 
as follows: 

Authorized Wage 


Rate 
(per month) 


Radio Telegrapher (Coastal Radio Station ) 


Occupational Classification 


Het year es! OAITRA oN aes $110 00 
Sn ee GA OR SEEK od oe ce ee 120 00 
CT OA aad ie dee eA EU cana Pee AA 130 00 
Atle SSG Ue ne ha halal oie ae 140 00 
ea Sco ares Glee Sine tie ale eaes 150 00 
Gi ot Pe ls ee ee tess 157 50 
DARE ay N i edits cc. an sesh hike sa eae casei 165 00 
Radio Officer (Aboard Ship) 
Tat Veal asia ae ss rie eae 3 $110 00 
(9 We Lins | aati arciceetsse Sra NaC IORI 120 00 
Sry Aon NT eet bie Bees 130 00 
ATA She | wamniecl licks, 4. tite temas 140 00 
BET k toot dae tan eta s fe oun * 150 00 
Gite) GAG! Re heehee 5 Rays 157 50 
tit bers Pee eee Mer sean ede) © eters |- 165 00 
Glace Bay Technician 
List ical Pbaihe sie en Beret ot 110 00 
OVC be aS ee caer ean ole 120 00 
LG iit aha olpbene oadarts ieee Lo, vnsresiars 130 00 
Ada RG {TOURER CRIOS EA. Ehiheders, estes 140 00 
the Cees) i wate sare pre it ee. 150: 00 
Git Fairy Sugai ar he ee ee re ee 157 50 
GEA TO BX OT ARS RE 165 00 


Officer in Charge (Coastal Radio Station) 


Differential Of bai ek 2255 15 00 
Officer in Charge (Aboard Ship) 
WJiffereutial OL oo see se = a 10 00: 


Calculation of pro-rata overtime rate is now 
based upon 313 days (365 days per year less 52 
Sundays). Under the terms of the agreement 
there is provision for payment in addition to 
the monthly wage rate for work performed on 
Sunday and 8 specified holidays. In these cir- 
cumstances it is the view of the Board that the 
pro-rata rate to be paid for work required to 
be performed on Sunday or any of the holi- 
days specified in the agreement should be 
based on a requirement of 305 days service an- 
nually (365 days per year less 52 Sundays and 
8 holidays). This new condition shall take 
effect from the date of this decision. No good 
and sufficient reason has been advanced for 
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the Board to require the Company to pay one 
and one-half times the pro-rata rate for work 
required to be performed on the holidays speci- 
fied in the agreement. 

The agreement already provides for two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after one year’s ser- 
vice. The Union requests that the vacation 
allowance be increased to three weeks for em- 
ployees of 20 or more years of service. This 
Board on many occasions has pointed out that 
it does not propose to direct any vacation 
period beyond the general provisions of its 
Suppplementary Decision Bulletin, D.B. 17, 
and no conditions have been advanced under 
the present application for the Board making 
any departure from its usual practice in this 
instance. 

The present agreement. also provides for an 
accumulated allowance of 30 days sick leave 
in any one year. The Union requests that 
this allowance be increased to 45 days. On 
the evidence submitted, we do not find any 
reason for increasing the allowance for sick 
leave. 

The agreement now provides for a work 
week of 56 hours in seasonal offices. By 
established practice over a long period of 
years there exists an arrangement whereby 
employees in such offices receive a stated 
amount of salary during the period when the 
office is not in operation which is said to be 
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compensation for this longer work week. 
While the Union requests that an 8-hour day 
be established generally, in all the circum- 
stances we hold the view that it would not 
be in the best interests of the employees 
concerned to direct this change in working 
conditions, 

With respect to the payment of transporta- 
tion costs when employees are transferred 
from one position to another, we find con- 
siderable merit in the claim of the employees 
that the cost of moving household effects and 
members of their family should in some 
measure be paid by the Company. There is, 
however, merit in the argument of the Com- 
pany. We have accordingly decided to 
withhold our decision on this particular item, 
and to suggest that the parties renew discus- 
sions in this respect and express the hope 
that their experience in collective bargaining 
will enable them to reach some mutually 
satisfactory disposition of the problem. Should 
they not be able to do so, they will advise 
to this effect, not later than November 15th 
and the Board will then proceed to deal with 
this particular item. 

We approve the new classification. 

There will be Finding 
accordingly. 


and Direction 


October 15, 1945. 


Re: Amlgamated Electric Corporation, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 514 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
dated June 18, 1945, dismissing the Union’s 
application for a direction that a group wage 
incentive plan be altered and bonus earnings 
paid on an hour-for-hour basis. The Regional 
Board granted leave to appeal. 

The plan has been in effect since 1929: 
In addition to guaranteed base rates, group 
production above standard is measured by 
time factors and compensated. The time 
required to actually perform an operation is 
ascertained through a time study and is called 
‘normal time’. To this “normal time” is 
added an allowance of 10 per cent for con- 
tingencies and an additional allowance of 
20 per cent for incentive motive. The com- 
bination of “normal time” plus these allow- 
ances is called “standard time”. The time 
taken by a group of operators to perform a 
given rated operation is called “actual time”. 

It will be observed that “standard time” is 
32 per cent above “normal time”. In other 
words, if the “normal time” required to com- 
plete a given project is 100 hours, the 
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“standard time” applicable thereto is 1382 
hours. We must say this allowance is greater 
than that found in any similar plan which 
has yet come to our notice. 


Under the formula used to calculate bonus 
earnings, if a group of operators produce 100 
hours work in 110 hours they receive a bonus 
amounting to 16-66 per cent of their guaran- 
teed base rate. In like manner, 100 hours 
work done in 100 hours would produce a 
bonus of 24-2 per cent and if done in 90 
hours a bonus of 31-8 per cent. 

The issue raised by the union is that the 
formula does not give the employees the full 
amount of the bonus hours earned. ‘To 
provide for the payment of the full premium 
or bonus hours earned the bonuses just men- 
tioned would have to be increased to 20 per 
cent, 32 per cent and 46:6 per cent, 
respectively. 


The Union rests its appeal upon this Board’s 
decision in the Electric Auto-Lite Limited case 
(L. G., June, 1945, p. 825) in which, it contends, 
a principle was adopted which should be made 
to apply in this case. 
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The facts in the Electric Auto-Lite case were 
very different from those in this case and 
should be shortly stated. The Company, 
having had in effect a Bedaux system of 
incentive rates, installed, on direction of the 
Regional Board, a schedule of piece work 
rates for a trial period of three months. At 
the end of the trial period, it was found upon 
analysis that the piece work rates were produc- 
ing earnings which were altogether out of line 
with anything being paid in the industry. 
The Regional Board then directed the Com- 
pany to discontinue the piece work rates and 
revert to the Bedaux system, modified, how- 
ever, to the extent that the full premium 
accruing should be paid to the employees. 
This change in the Bedaux system was adopted 
by the Company and it was the Union involved 
who appealed to this Board for maintenance 
of the piece rates. 

We find that the basis, in this case, of 
ensuring additional wage payments for out- 


Re: Mount Pleasant Undertaking Company, 
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put in excess of a given standard differs so 
materially from that in the Auto-Lite case as 
to make it abundantly clear that the two cases 
are quite different. The 32 per cent allowance 
is the unusual feature of the present case. 

In the circumstances we must look at the 
results of the plan in this case and ascertain 
whether it would be fair and reasonable and 
consistent with the purposes of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, to alter the plan 
(Section 20 (1) (c) (i)). After considering 
the submissions and argument we have come 
to the conclusion that the present plan is 
fair and reasonable and to disturb the same 
would not, in our opinion, and having regard 
to all material circumstances, be consistent 
with the purposes of the said Order. 

There will be a Finding and Direction dis- 
missing the appeal. 

October 16, 1945. 


Limited, Nunn & Thomson, 


Roselawn Funeral Directors, G. W. Hamilton Undertaking Company, 


Limited, S. Bowell & Son an 


d Embalmers and Undertakers 


Assistants, Local No. 23374 


Reasons for Decision 


The employers apply for leave to appeal 
and appeal from decisions of the Regional 
War Labour Board for British Columbia, 
dated June 21, 1945. In and by the said 
decisions the Regional Board directed the 
employers to inaugurate the practice of paying 
their employees at the rate of time and one- 
half for work performed in excess of nine 
hours per day or fifty-four hours per week 
and on certain statutory holidays. 

The Regional Board declined leave to 
appeal on the ground that no new material 
had been tendered with the request for such 
leave. With much respect, we cannot agree 
that the foregoing constitutes a ground for 
refusing leave and in the circumstances of 
the case, we are of opinion that leave should 
be granted. 

On June 24, 1944, the Regional Board 
issued a Finding and Direction directing the 
appellants herein and others to establish a 
work week of seventy hours and to pay 
overtime rates for work done in excess of 
seventy hours, averaged over a two weeks 
period. The important point to note here is 
that the overtime rule applied on a fort- 
nightly basis. 

The decision under appeal provided for 
overtime on a daily basis and at the same 
time it reduced the standard work week to 
fifty-four hours. 


The employees concerned in this appeal are 
embalmers and assistant embalmers and they 
are monthly rated. The nature of their duties 
sg such as to require them to work at 
irregular hours. On many occasions no work 
is performed through the hours of the 
ordinary work day. In these circumstances 
we do not consider that it would be fair and 
reasonable to direct the employers to pay 
overtime on a daily basis. Indeed, we find 
that such a condition would be an innova- 
tion in the case of the occupational classifica- 
tions concerned. We have arrived at this 
conclusion after a careful study of the sub- 
missions herein and of the minutes of the 


‘Regional Board—all of which were found 


most useful for our purposes. 

We find no sufficient reason for disturbing 
the Regional Board’s decision requiring the 
employers to inaugurate a fifty-four hour 
week with overtime for time worked in excess 
of 54 hours per week at time and one-half 
and to pay time and one-half for work done 
on the statutory holidays named in the 
Regional Board’s Finding and Direction. We 
are of the view, however, that the appeal 
should succeed as to those parts of the 
Findings and Directions requiring the 
employers to pay overtime after nine hours 
per day. The appeal will be allowed to this 
extent and, there will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. 

October 17, 1945. 
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Re: Various Paper Companies in Ontario and Employees 


The Ontario Paper Company Limited, The 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company 
Limited, Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
Company Limited, Provincial Paper Limited 
(Port Arthur Division), The Great Lakes 
Paper Company, Limited, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company Limited and Subsidiary Com- 
panies in Ontario. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Unions from a decision 
of the Regional Board for Ontario dated 
July 12, 1945, refusing to authorize the 


inauguration of a 6-day sick leave plan sub- 
mitted for approval in a joint application. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 

This Board has not seen fit to direct, under 
wage control legislation, sickness pay as a 
new condition. At this time, however, we 
see no reason why P.C. 9384 should stand 
in the way of a plan providing for sick leave 
allowance in reasonable terms when it has 
been negotiated collectively. In our view the 
plan submitted should be approved and the 
appeal allowed. 

October 17, 1945. 


Re: Federal Wire and Cable Company, Limited, Guelph, Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 3021 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from 
decisions of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated May 31 and June 4, 1945. 
In the first decision the Regional Board 
rejected the application of the Union for an 
increase in hiring rates for female and male 
employees. In the second decision the 
Regional Board rejected an application for a 
direction to pay night shift differential of 
five cents an hour. The Regional Board 
granted leave to appeal. 

It is evident from the briefs filed herein 
that both parties made extensive surveys of 
wage rates paid in industries in the Guelph 
area. The Union produced evidence showing 
rates paid in certain industries. This was 
done for the purpose of showing that gross 
inequality existed in respect of the starting 
rates paid to the respondent’s employees. 
The respondent on the other hand produced 
evidence showing the starting rates paid by 
other employers. The purpose of the respon- 
dent’s action in this respect is to provide 
means to support its argument that no gross 
inequality exists in respect of the starting 
rates paid to its employees. 


Re: 


We have had occasion to review the wage 
rates paid to employees of some of the con- 
cerns whose wage rates are referred to in 
the Union’s brief and we know something of 
the nature of their operations. Those oper- 
ations are in no way comparable to the 
operations of the respondent because the 
respondent does not process steel; it has 
no iron workers, moulders or foundry workers, 
nor does it operate any melting furnaces or 
rolling mills. Inasmuch as the operations do 
not compare it follows that a comparison of 
wage rates paid in the plants referred to and 
in this plant cannot constitute a proper basis 
for consideration of this case under Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943. 

The second branch of this appeal involves 
night shift differentials. In this connection 
the evidence is that no employer in the 
Guelph area pays such differential and we 
do not propose to disturb the Regional 
Board’s decision. 

It is obvious to us from the evidence 
submitted herein that the Regional Board 
proceeded on proper principles in deciding the 
case. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. October 18, 1945. 


Timmins New Method Dende Limited, and Timmins General 


Workers’ Union 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the employer with leave of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
from a decision of that Board dated April 24, 
1945. The Regional Board directed the 
employer to increase wage rates for its 
laundry workers. 

The employer does not contend that the 
Regional Board erred in the matter of the 


quantum of rates fixed. The whole appeal 
turns on the question of ability to pay the 
increased rates under present price ceilings. 
From examination of the financial state- 
ments of the employer, as well as of other 
statements which clarify for our purposes, 
certain items in these statements, we have 
concluded that unless the employer’s service 


charges to its customers are increased, the 
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employer would be unable to pay the higher 
wages. 

Our view of section 20 (2) of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1948 (P.C. 9384) 1s 
that this Board should not direct increases 
in wage rates in those cases in which the 
employer clearly establishes his inability to 
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pay (See decision in Temiscouata Railway 
Company, L.G., June, 1945, p. 824). 

In our opinion, the employer has so 
demonstrated his financial position as to make 
it necessary for us to allow the appeal. 


October 18, 1945. 


Re: Master Electricians’ Association of Toronto and International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 353 (AFL) 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case the Master Electricians’ Associa- 
tion of Toronto seeks leave to appeal from 
a decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated July 10, 1945. In and by 
that decision certain employers were directed 
to increase by four cents per hour the wage 
rates for journeymen electricians. 

The preliminary question to settle is whether 
the appellant has any status before this Board. 
Section 11 (1) provides, in part, that: “Any 
person interested in or affected by any decision 
or direction of a Regional Board may appeal 
to the National Board...”. The Association 
as such was not a party in the proceedings 
before the Regional Board. Moreover it 
has not been demonstrated that the Associa- 
tion represents any employer named in the 
Regional Board’s decision who is opposed to 


the increase. Representatives of the Associa- 
tion say that three of the said employers are 
or at least were, members of the Association. 
Two of those employers have indicated that 
they propose to comply with the Regional 
Board’s decision. Nothing is said as to the 
attitude of the third member employer. 

On the evidence submitted before us we 
are obliged to find that the appellant is not 
a person interested in or affected by the 
direction. The application for leave to appeal 
is therefore dismissed and there will be a 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 

This decision is not to be construed as 
indicating any opinion of the Board on the 
merits of the increase involved in the case. 
The four cents increase is a matter with 
which we will deal in other proceedings. 


October 19, 1945. 


Re: Goderich Salt Company Limited, and Local 23736, American Federation 
of Labour 


Reasons for Decision 


With the leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the Company and _ the 
Union now appeal from a decision of that 
Board dated August 3, 1945. In and by the 
decision of the Regional Board the employer 
was authorized to pay a premium rate of 
time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 48 per week. 


The joint application to the Regional Board 
requested authority to pay such premium rate 
‘for time worked in excess of normal working 
hours. The joint application was the out- 
come of negotiations between the parties. 
Prior to such negotiations no punitive over- 
time rates had been paid. It was agreed 
that punitive rates be paid on a daily basis 
because of the unusual nature of the employ- 
er’s operations which make it impossible to 
reduce the work week to one of 48 hours or 
to establish an 8 hour day for all employees. 
The standard work day for shift employees 


is 8 hours, for female employees in the pack- 
aging department 8% hours and for other 
employees on a 54 day week, 9 hours. 

The revelant clause in the collective bar- 
gaining agreement made between the parties 
reads as follows: 


Overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
will be paid over maximum daily hours, but 
overtime shall not apply where such an em- 
ployee works over the maximum daily hours 
in any day due to change of shift; subject 
to the approval of the War Labour Board. 


Upon the understanding that the expression 
“maximum daily hours” means 8 hours for 
shift workers, 84 for the said female workers 
and 9 hours for the others, respectively, we 
see no reason why the above quoted. clause 
cannot be approved and put into effect. 
Accordingly the appeal is allowed and the 
authority given. There will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. 

October 25, 1945. 
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Re: Montreal Hardware Manufacturing Company, Limited, and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 3514 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec, the Union now appeals 
from the decision of that Board dated May 
22, 1945. In and by that decision the Regional 
Board directed the employer to increase wage 
rates by ten per cent but rejected that part 
of the Union’s application dealing with vaca- 
tions with pay and certain overtime con- 
ditions. This appeal is confined to the vaca- 
tion-with-pay issue. 


Power to authorize or direct vacations 
with pay is vested in a War Labour Board 
by Clause (c) (i) of subsection (1) of Section 
20 of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
1943. When dealing with an application under 
the said clause a War Labour Board is 
required to decide whether the request is 


fair and reasonable and is consistent with 
and can still give effect to the purposes of 
this Order, having regard to all the circum- 
stances deemed by it, in its discretion to be 
material. It is apparent that the substantial 
wage increases directed by the Regional Board 
were taken into consideration by that Board 
when it came to exercise its discretion in the 
matter of vacations with pay. 

No sufficient argument was advanced before 
us which would establish that the Regional 
Board in exercising its discretion, proceeded 
on any improper principle. In the circum- 
stances we do not propose to disturb the 
Regional Board’s decision on the point at 


issue. The appeal is, therefore, dismissed. 
There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 


October 25, 1945. 


Re: Ottawa Dairy Company, Producers Dairy Limited, Clark Dairy Limited 
and Central Dairies Limited and National Union of Stationary 
and Operating Engineers, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employers from 
decisions dated May 25, 1945, of the Ontario 
Regional Board directing increases in wage 
rates ranging from 4 cents to 24-4 cents per 
hour for operating engineers and firemen. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 

The Union seeks to establish rates~ for 
these classifications by making comparisons 
with rates paid to similar employees in areas 
other than the Ottawa area. In our view, 


the proper basis of comparison in this case are 
the rates paid to operating engineers and 
firemen in other industries*in the Ottawa area. 
On that basis, our finding is that the rates 
should be as follows: 


Operating Engineer—2nd Class 80c per hour. 
—3rd Class 75¢c per hour. 
—4th Class 70c per hour, 


Fireman 65c per hour, 


The Findings and Directions will therefore 
be varied accordingly. 
October 29, 1945. 


Re: Park Steamship Company, Limited and The Canadian Seamen’s Union 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union to es- 
tablish a uniform overtime rate of 75c pert 
hour for all unlicensed ratings engaged on 
the Company’s vessels and to provide for 
payment of overtime to the members of the 
Stewards’ Department for work required to be 
performed on Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
when in port. The Union also requests a 
direction to the Company to include in its 
collective agreement with the Union the fol- 
lowing clause: 

It is understood and agreed that at such 
time as the War Risk Bonus is declared by 
competent Governmental authorities to he 
no longer payable or in the event of any 
modification therein being ordered by similar 
authorities, the parties shall meet within 


thirty days to discuss consequent adjustments 
and it is understood that the question of 


basic rates of pay shall be reopened at such 

time. 

The evidence presented by the parties to 
the application concerning establishment of a 
flat overtime rate for all ratings is somewhat 
confusing. The Company submits that such is 
not established practice under National Mari- 
time Board Agreements covering foreign go- 
ing vessels of British registry. The Union 
maintains that the payment of a uniform 
rate is established practice on vessels of United 
States, Australian, New Zealand and the reg- 
istry of certain other countries, put fails to 
show that the rate paid for overtime approx- 
imates the equivalent of 75c per hour except 
in the case of vessels of United States registry. 


On the evidence submitted to us we are 
unable to find that the overtime rates as set 
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out for the respective ratings in Section 19 
of the 1943 agreement should be disturbed, 
but we do find that in respect of such over- 
time rates the provision of Section 14(a) of 
P.C. 9384 does not appear to have been met. 
The amount of cost-of-living bonus previously 
paid was incorporated into wage rates of all 
occupational classifications of the Company 
with the payroll period following February 
15, 1944, pursuant to Section 15 of the Order. 
However, no corresponding adjustment has 
been made in the overtime rate paid the 
several classifications of unlicensed ratings. 
We, therefore, feel that there should be a 
corresponding adjustment in the overtime 
rates and this adjustment should be effective 
from June 1, 1945. The overtime rates will 


then be: 

Carpenter, Boson, Donkeyman 

Chief Steward, Chief Cook....  634c 

Able Seaman, Oiler, Fireman, 
Second Cook, Second Steward 
Dicsomands oy, Sale Lotiee 582¢ 

Ordinary Seaman, Deck Boy, 
Galley “Bovis, oo tee thas eae: 382¢ 


With regard to the payment of an overtime 
rate for work required to be performed by 
members of the Stewards’ Department on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday when in port, 
it must be remembered that overtime com- 
pensation is in the nature of a penalty design- 
ed to prevent the working of employees 
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beyond normal working hours. However. 
there are situations where certain services must 
be performed by some employees when others 
may be free of duty. This is the situation in 
respect of employees of the Stewards’ Depart- 
ment on vessels. While other ratings may be 
relieved of duty on Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday when in port, service must be required 
of certain members of the Stewards’ Depart- 
ment to prepare and serve meals for other 
crew members. Under conditions of cpera- 
tions of vessels it is not possible for the ship 
owner to provide relief for members of the 
Stewards’ Department in order to avoid the 
payment of an overtime penalty and in our 
view it would be unreasonable to require the 
vessel owner to pay overtime compensation 
to members of that Department under condi- 
tions as requested by the application. For 
these reasons this portion of the application 
is denied. 


Concerning the clause which the Union re- 
quests we direct the employer to include in 
the collective agreement, as this matter does 
not involve any question of immediate change 
in the basic scale of wage rates of the em- 
ployees represented by the. Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, the matter is not one within the juris- 
diction of this Board. 

There will be Finding and Direction aczord- 
ingly. 

October 29, 1945. 


Re: Various Paper Box Companies and the Joint Committee of the Paper 
Box Industry of the Province of Quebec 


Major Paper Box and Wire Works, 
Limited, The London Paper Box Co., 
Limited, City Box Co., Limited, Ideal 
Paper Box Co., Inmited, Marieville Paper 
Box Co., Richelkeu Paper Box Co., Limited, 
American Paper Box Co., Limited, United 
Paper Box Co., Iamited, Atlas Paper Box 
Co., Limited, Pyramid Paper Box Co., 
Inmited, Carton Limited, Employees 
Association of Major Paper Box and Wire 
Works, Limited. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by certain employers from 
the decision dated May 29, 1945, of the Region- 
al War Labour Board for Quebec in which it 
approved increases in the average minimum 
wage rates directed for the paper box industry 
in Zone 1 by an Order in Council under the 
Quebec Collective Labour Agreement Act. The 


increases directed are from 42 cents to 50 
cents per hour for male employees and from 
28 cents to 32 cents per hour for female em- 
ployees. The computation of “average mini- 
mum rates” 1s governed by the Order in Coun- 
cil and subject to the supervision of the Joint 
Committee. 

The evidence would indicate that the appel- 
lants do not immediately face increased wage 
costs as a result of the decision. 

It appears to this Board that the Regional 
Board reached its decision after adequate and 
careful investigation of the rates actually paid 
in the industry and that the increases directed 
are allowable under the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, 1943 (P.C. 9384). We are of 
opinion that the decision should not be 
disturbed. 

The appeal should, therefore, be dismissed. 


October 29, 1945. 
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Re: Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, (Calgary Rolling Mill Department) 
and Rolling Mill Employees’ Union No. 23180, A.F. of L. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is-an appeal from a decision of the 
Alberta Regional War Labour Board dated 
July 11, 1945, directing an increase of 5 cents 
per hour in the wages of all plant employees 
other than those employed at a tonnage rate 
in the Calgary Rolling Mill Department of the 
above Company. 


On April 6, the Union filed with the Regional. 


War Labour Board an application for approval 
of a draft revised agreement with the Com- 
pany. Following exchange of correspondence 
between the Board and the parties, the Reg- 
ional Board issued a Finding and Direction 
directing the imcrease in wage rates as 
mentioned. 

As the case comes to us we find that the 
Union before making its application to the 
Regional War Labour Board made little or 
no attempt to negotiate with the Company 
the changes that it proposed in the collective 
agreement or in the wage rates of the occupa- 
tional classifications it represented. 

The Wartime Wages Control Order does 
not prohibit employers and employees enter- 
ing into negotiations as to such changes in the 
basic scale of wage rates as they may deem 
to be fair and reasonable in the light of their 
knowledge of the particular operations per- 
formed by employees in the respective occu- 
pational classifications. If following negotia- 
tions they can arrive at a mutually satis- 


Re: 


factory agreement as to the wage rates to be 
paid and the working conditions to prevail 
and if any of the provisions of their agree- 
ment require approval by a War Labour 
Board under the provisions of the Order, it 
remains for the Board to determine whether 
or not such approval can be given consistent 
with the intent and purpose of the Order. 


The wage schedules of many companies in- 
volve consideration of highly technical opera- 
tions with which the parties to an application 
are thoroughly familiar. The present appeal 
is such a case and we feel that, irrespective 
of the action of the Regional War Labour 
Board in this case in directing a general in- 
crease in wage rates for all employees other 
than those paid on a tonnage basis, the parties 
to the appeal should be given opportunity to 
negotiate and endeavour to agree upon such 
adjustments in the wage rates of individual 
occupational classifications comprised in their 
wage schedule as may appear to them to be 
fair and reasonable. We shall, therefore, re- 
quire them so to do and to report the results 
of their negotiations to this Board not later 
than November 30. If they can agree, we 
shall then consider whether the adjustments 
which they propose can be approved consistent 
with the intent and purpose of the Order. If 
they cannot agree, we shall then make final 
disposition of the appeal. 

October 29, 1945. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited and Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
to imerease wage rates of freight handlers 
employed by the Company at Quebec and 
Montreal, P.Q., and at Toronto, Hamilton, 
Sarnia-Point Edward, Windsor, Port Arthur 
and Fort William, Ontario, by 10 cents per 
hour. 

The Union bases its application on compar- 
isons of the wage rates paid these employees 
with those prevailing for longshoremen en- 
gaged in loading and unloading cargo to and 
from ocean-going vessels. 

This Board directed an adjustment in the 
basic wage rates and in the amount of cost- 
of-living bonus of occupational classifications 
covered by the present application in Reasons 
for Decision of September 30, 1948, when it 
considered the situation of these freight hand- 
lers along with other freight handlers engaged 
in similar service with the steam railway 
companies. The Board in so doing did not 
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then equalize the basic wage rates of these 
employees with those engaged in the compar- 
able service on steam railways. However with 
incorporation of amounts of cost-of-living 
bonus into wage rates pursuant to the require- 
ments of Section 15 and Schedule “A” of 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 
9384, the relationship of basic wage rates which 
the Board then established has been disturbed. 

Review of the adjustments that have been 
made in the wage rates of these employees 
since the month of August, 1939, shows that 
an increase of 3 cents per hour will restore 
the relationship that existed between the wage 
rates paid these classifications and wharf 
freight handlers in the service of the railway 
companies at the date mentioned. This increase 
will be effective with the first payroll period 
beginning on or after August 3, 1945. 

There will be Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

October 29, 1945. 
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Re: Asbestos Corporation, Limited, and Canadian Johns-Manville Company, 
Limited, and La Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employé 
de l’Amiante, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


These applications, made by the Federa- 
tion on behalf of the local syndicates of em- 
ployees, were heard together. In the case of 
the Asbestos Corporation’s operations at Thet- 
ford Mines, P.Q., the request is for a five-cent 
increase in the common labour rate with 10 
per cent increases for classifications above com- 
mon labour. At the Johns-Manville Company 
located at Asbestos, P.Q. the request is for 
a general increase of seven cents per hour with 
a proportionate increase for certain piece 
workers. In addition, the applications contain a 
request for a five-cent premium for night work 
and for two weeks’ vacation with pay after 
five years of service. 

The common labour rate is presently 55 
cents above ground and 58 cents under- 
ground at Asbestos Corporation and 54 cents 
at. the Johns-Manville Company. A substan- 
tial proportion of the employees, particularly 
at the Asbestos Corporation are receiving the 
common labour rate. By a decision of this 
Board dated April 13, 1944 (L.G., May, 1944, 
p. 602) all rates were increased by four cents 
under the “gross injustice” rule of section 20 
(1) (a) of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943. which again must govern our decision. 


After having given the submissions in sup- 
port of the applications the most careful con- 
sideration, we have come to the conclusion 
that we have been furnished with no new 
arguments or evidence to justify a further 
general increase beyond or above that awarded 
in the said decision of April 13, 1944. 

In the matter of premium for night work 
and two weeks’ vacation with pay after five 
years or more of service, we must deny the 
application for a direction upon the basis of 
our present policy in respect of these matters. 

In the result the applications must be denied, 
except as to the matter of job evaluation which 
was suggested by this Board in its deci- 
sion above referred to. The Companies 
have proceeded with and completed the 
analysis and evaluation and some of the 
results have been approved by this Board on 
joint application of the parties. The main 
objection of the Syndicates is to the method 
used in converting points into money or 
wage rates and there are certain other mat- 
ters involved which require closer examina- 
tion by officials of this Board. We shall, 
therefore, leave this part of the case open for 
further consideration. 

October 30, 1945. 


Re: Johnson’s Company and Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local No. 6 


Reasons for Decision 
. 


This is an application by the Union for a 
general wage increase, graduated from 5 ver 
cent for the highest paid classifications to 15 
per cent for common labour, a 10 cents differ- 
ential for temporary charge hands, a 15 per 
cent night shift premium for certain em- 
ployees, overtime at time and one-half for 
certain employees, minimum reporting allow- 
ance of 2 hours and 12 days’ vacation with 
pay for underground workers and watchmen. 

The common labour rate is presently 55 
cents above ground and 584 cents under- 
ground. By a decision of this Board dated 
April 18, 1944 (L.G., May, 1944, p. 602) all 
rates were increased by 4 cents under the 
“gross injustice” rule of section 20 (1) (a) of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, which 
again must govern our decision. After having 
given the submissions in support of the applica- 
tions the most careful consideration, we have 
come to the conclusion that we have been 
furnished with no new arguments or evidence 
to justify a further general increase beyond or 


above that awarded in the said decision of 
April 138th, 1944. 


In the matter of premium for night work 
and 12 days’ vacation with pay for certain 
employees, we must deny the application for 
a direction upon the basis of our present 
policy in respect of these matters. 

In the result the applications must be de- 
nied, except as to the matter of job evaluation 
which was suggested by this Board in its de- 
cision above referred to. The Company has 
proceeded with and completed the analysis and 
evaluation and is prepared to put the result 
into effect. The main objection of the Union 
is that it had no yart in working out the 
plan. It is quite possible that the differential 
for charge hands, the overtime request and 
reporting allowance are linked in some way 
to the job evaluation which requires closer 
examination by the officials of this Board. 
We shall, therefore, leave this part of the 
case open for further consideration. 


October 30, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


T HE Industrial Disputes and Concilcation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 


The articles on strikes and lockouts, formerly 
included in this section, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1008, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-em 
ployee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in industries “essen- 
tial to the efficient prosecution of the war’, 
but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 


Applications for Certification 
Relations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for two days during the 
month of October. During the month, the 
Board received two applications, held four 
hearings, issued six certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected one appli- 
cation and gave a decision in one appeal case. 


Certificates Issued 


Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion by an Officer of the Board, bargaining 
representatives as stated were certified in the 
under-noted case: 

Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. Ferguson, C. E. 
Lenton, J. McManus, C. Sauras and T. Roy 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union for the 
unlicensed personnel of ss. Sable Island, 
ss. Gaspe North and ss. Gaspesia, owned and 
operated by the Clarke Steamship Company 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made ‘by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Under The Wartime Labour 


Regulations 


Following an investigation and a_ public 
hearing bargaining representatives as stated 
were certified in the following cases: 

Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. Ferguson, and 
C. E. Lenton and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union for the unlicensed personnel employed 
in the deck, engine-room and stewards’ depart- 
ments of the ss. Britamoil; ss. Britamette; 
3s. Britamoco; ss. Britamlube; and ss. Brita- 
molene operated by the British American Oil 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Canadian Seamen’s Union and Imperial Oil, 
Lid., Toronto, Ont. (L.G.,. August, 1945, 
p. 1129). Following an investigation of the 
application by an Officer of the Board and a 
public hearing, the Board decided to reject 
the application, as evidence submitted did not 
show that it had the support of a majority 
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of the employees affected as required by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
£.C.> 1063: 


Applications for Certification Under 


Investigation 


1. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific 
Coast District, on behalf of the unlicensed 
crew members. in deck, engineroom and stew- 
ard’s department, of vessels operated by 
Cliff M. R. and B. C. Mills Towing Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

2. The Traffic Employees’ Association on 
behalf of employees in the traffic department 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, P.Q., employed in an operative 
capacity, including central office clerks and 
rest-room and lunch-room employees. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


On October 9, the Board heard argument 
on the appeal of United Shipyards Limited, 
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Montreal, P.Q., from a decision of the Quebec 
Wartime Labour Relations Board certifying 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen as 
bargaining representatives for all employees of 
the Company engaged in switching service— 
locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen, con- 
ductors and brakemen, power crane operators 
and crane firemen. Following the hearing the 
Board decided to allow the appeal as the 
employees affected were already covered by 
an existing agreement and cause had not been 
shown to satisfy the Board that they should 
be withdrawn from the unit hitherto existing 
and established as a separate unit. 

In the October issue of the Lasour Gazettes, 
(page 1460) reference was made to the decision 
of the Board in connection with the appeal of 
the National Steel Car Corporation Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and the Steel and Car 
Workers’ Union. The text of the Board’s 
formal Reasons for Judgment has since been 
released and is shown below: 


Between: National Steel Car Corporation Ltd., Hamilton, Appellant 
(Respondent) and Canadian Steel Car Workers’ Union, Appellant 
(Intervener) and Local 2352, United Steelworkers of 
America, Respondent (Petitioner) 


HE Board consisted of the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Best, Comp- 
lin, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 
The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Wartime Labour Relations Board ordering 
a vote of employees of the National Steel 
Car Corporation Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
on an application for certification made by 
the respondent union, Local 2352 United Steel- 
workers of America. The respondent union 
petitioned in January 1945 for certification 
on behalf of the employees of the Company 
in its Hamilton establishment, excepting there- 
from the employees in the New Shell plant 
and certain other classes of employees con- 
sidered inappropriate to the bargaining unit. 
In its petition the respondent claimed 1,075 
members out of some 1,500 employees in this 
bargaining unit and filed membership cards 
with the Board in support of this claim. The 
Ontario Board by direction made following 
a hearing held by it on March 6, 1945, 
included the employees in the New Shell plant 
in the bargaining unit which had the effect 
of increasing the number of employees affected 
from some 1,900 as of March 6 in the orig- 
inal bargaining unit to a total of 2,900 in the 
unit specified by the Board. Two checks 


were made by the Board of the membership 
cards submitted by the respondent and appel- 
lant (intervener) unions respectively against 
the Company payroll records. The check 
made as of March 6, 1945, of employees 
in the bargaining unit defined by the respond- 
ent union, was reported as showing the re- 
spondent union to have somewhat less than 
a majority of members in this unit. A sub- 
sequent check made as of May 26, 1945, 
of employees in the bargaining unit estab- 
lished by the Board was reported as showing 
the respondent union to have a slight majority — 
membership of employees in the unit. Neither 
check was reported as showing the appellant 
(intervener) union to have more than a 
minority membership in the unit. 


Both appellants appealed against the finding 
of the Ontario Board that a majority of the 
employees of the Company in an appropriate 
bargaining unit were members of the appel- 
lant union within the meaning of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and the order- 
ing of a vote on the basis of such a finding. 
In our opinion where a union has satisfied 
the Board that it has the requsite majority of 
members in either the unit of employees speci- 
fied by it in its petition or in the unit of 
employees established by the Board, the Board 
is acting within its authority in directing a 
vote. In the present case there was evidence 
on which the Ontario Board could base its 
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finding as to the status of the respondent 
union, and, accordingly, we see no reason for 
disturbing this finding. 

We are, moreover, unable to see the force 
of the appellants’ arguments that in view of 
substantial reductions in the number of 
employees in the bargaining unit having 
occurred subsequent to the ordering of a vote 
by the Board, that the Ontario Board should 
have acceded to the appellants’ request for 
a further hearing. In such circumstances the 
taking of a vote is the only suitable manner 
in which the effect of these subsequent 
changes in employee strength on the claims 
of the rival unions to representation can be 
accurately and finally ascertained. 

The appellant union (intervener) further 
appeals from the decision of the Ontario 
Board refusing to place its name on the 
ballot for the reason that it had failed to 
show requisite support to entitle it to do 
so. In arguing this ground before this Board, 
the appellant submitted that the Ontario 
Board had wrongfully refused to accept in 
evidence further membership cards submitted 
by the appellant following the hearing held 
by that Board in this matter. We cannot 
find that this appellant was deprived of a 
reasonable opportunity to make, representa- 
tions or submit evidence on its own behalf 
as it had ample opportunity in the period 
from January 23, 1945, the date of the filing 
of its notice of intervention, until the date 
of the hearing on March 6, 1945, to obtain 
evidence on this issue which was obviously 
necessary to support its case. We, therefore, 
see no reason for disturbing the finding of 
the Ontario Board on this ground. The 
appellants further cited to this Board the case 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
New York Central Railway as authority for 
placing the name of an intervening minority, 
union on the ballot. In the case cited, the 
union intervening held the existing contract 
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with the Company and had held it for many 
years and this Board therefore decided 
therein that these circumstances constituted 
an exception to the general rule laid down 
in the Wright MHargreaves-Sylvanite case. 


Such circumstances do not, however, apply 


in the present proceedings as the intervener 
had no previous recognition as the bargaining 
representative of a majority of employees of 
the Company in a bargaining unit nor did 
it hold a collective bargaining contract with 
the Company as representative of a group of 
employees. 

The appellant Company further appeals on 
the ground that it had been wrongfully 
deprived by the Ontario Board of the right 
to scrutinize and check membership cards and 
rolls of the two contending unions. The 
Regulations (see section 7) place on the Board 
the responsibility for satisfying itself by what- 
ever means it considers advisable as to the 
choice of the employees in a bargaining unit 
found appropriate by the Board for collective 
bargaining purposes and the Board is required 
to give all interested parties an opportunity 
to present evidence and make representations 
(see section 23, subsection 7). The Regula- 
tions do not provide that mterested parties 
may examine union records. 

Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 
is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
for the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(Nattonal) 
C. H. Doolittle, Esq., A. McEdwards, Esq., 
for National Steel Car Corporation Ltd; 
E. Smith, Esq., G. Belbeck, Esq., J. Shaw, 
Esq., H. A. Hooper, Esq., for Canadian 
Steel and Car Workers’ Union; 
John Dowling, Esq., for Local 2352, United 
Steelworkers of America. 
October 9, 1945. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under The Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


te Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provide for conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where nego- 
tiations for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 


confer with the parties and endeavours to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation Officer 
is unable to bring about settlement of the 
matters in dispute and reports that in his view 
an agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation, a 
Board is established by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on 
the matters in dispute and to report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Minister, 
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Board Reports Received 


During October reports were received from 
thirteen Boards of Conciliation :— 

Nineteen Retail stores, Winnipeg, Man. 
Oretzski’s Dept. Store, Wolch’s Dept. Store, 


Adrienne Styles, Atkinson’s Limited, Claires - 


Limited, Clifford’s Ladies Wear, Co’Ed Ladies 
Wear, Dales Ladies Ready to Wear, Delmar’s 
Ladies Ready to Wear, Helene’s Ladies Ap- 
parel, Grayson’s, Nu-Mode Dress Shoppe, Lido 
Ladies Apparel, John Pollick, Toronto Ladies 
Ready to Wear, State Shoe Store, Stroller 
Shoe Store, Surprise Shoe Store, Varsity Shoppe 
and Local 286, Retail Clerks International 
Protective Association. 

Fahralloy Corp. Canada Limited, Orillia, 
Ont. and Local 511. United Electrical Radio 
& Machine Workers of America. 

Truscon Steel Corporation of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO). 

Auto Specialty Manufacturing Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. and Local 195, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and . Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO). 

Belleville-Sargeant Co., Belleville, Ont. and 
Local 426, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 

Aluminum Co. of Canada Limited, Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Que. and Syndicat National des 
Employés de l’Aluminium Inc. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Co. Ltd., (Air- 
craft Division), Fort William, Ontario and 
Aircraft Lodge 719, International Association 
of Machinists. 

York Knitting Mills, Ltd. (Knitting Divi- 
sion) and Local: No. 4, National Union of 
Textile Workers (supplementary report sub- 
mitter by reconvened Board of Conciliation.) 

Thermoid Mould and Tool Works Ltd., 
Welland, Ont. and Local 523, United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Port Arthur, 
Ont. and Local 11, Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers. 

Kaufman Rubber (Ontario) Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont. and Local No. 88, United’ Rubber Work- 
ers of America. 

Cockshutt. Plow Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
and Local 458, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment, Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 

Six Motor Companies, Fredericton, N.B. 
MacFarlane Motors Ltd., Valley Motors Ltd., 
Smith Motors Ltd., Capital Garage, J. Clark 
and Son Ltd. Wood Motors ‘Ltd, and 
Fredericton Automobile Mechanics and 
Garage Workers Union. | 
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The text of these board reports will be 
found at the conclusion of this article. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During October six Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted :— 

B.C. Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
B.C. Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. and Local No. 2 Dock & 
Shipyard Workers’ Union, was fully con- 
stituted on October 2 with the appointment of 
Prof. F. M. Clement, Vancouver, as Chair- 
man of the Board who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. R. L. Norman and 
Mr. M. MacLeod, Vancouver, B.C. were ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

On October 12 Prof. Clement due to 
another appointment resigned as Chairman of 
the Board. On October 16, Mr. J. Howard 
Harman of Victoria, B.C. was appointed Chair- 
man of the Board by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
Messrs. R. L. Norman and M. MacLeod. 


Brown’s Bread Ltd., Toronto, Ont. The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Brown’s Bread Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. and Local 847, Bakery Wagon 
Drivers Union, (T.L.C.) was fully constituted 
on October 18 with the appointment of Dr. 
Alexander Brady, Toronto, Ont., as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
J. 8S. Midanik and Mr. N. L. Mathews, 
Toronto, Ont., were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively, . 

Browns Bread Ltd. Toronto, Ont—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Brown’s Bread 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. and Local 264, Factory 
Bakers’ Union (T.L.C.), was fully constituted 
on October 18 with the appointment of Dr. 
Alexander Brady, Toronto, Ont. as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. J. S. Midanik and Mr. N. L. Mathews, 
Toronto, Ont. were appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Canada- Electric Castings Ltd., Orillia, 
Ont—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canada 
Electric Castings Ltd., Orillia, Ont., and 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
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of America, was fully constituted on October 
23 with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, Ont., as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. J. L. Ross of Toronto, 
Ont. and Mr. M. J. Fenwick, Oshawa, Ont. 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Perfect Circle Co. Ltd., Leaside, Ont.—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Perfect Circle Co. Ltd., 
Leaside, Ont. and Local 2729 United Steel- 
workers of America was fully constituted on 
October 3 with the appointment of Mr. F. J. 
MacRae of Toronto, Ont. as Chairman of the 
Board, who was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Mr. EK. M. Dillon and Mr. E. B. 
Jolliffe, both of Toronto, Ont, were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Sic Retail Stores, Glace Bay, N.S—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Six Retail Stores, 
Glace Bay, N.S. and Local No. 1, Wholesale, 
Retail and Distributive Workers’ Union, was 
fully constituted on October 23 with the 
appointment of Mr. A. D. Muggah of Sydney, 
N.S. as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on the 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. Neil Ferguson, 
Glace Bay, N.S. and Mr. Jas. Nicholson, 
Sydney, N.S., were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 


Board Established 


During October one Board of Conciliation 
was established but not fully constituted :— 

Onward Manufacturing Co. Kitchener, 
Ont. and Local 1719 Inter-Association of 
Machinists. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful conclusion of negotiations and 
signing of an agreement:— 


_. Messrs. John T. Harrison & Sons Co. Ltd., 
Owen Sound, Ontario, and Local No. 1 
National Union of Furniture Workers—Jas. 
Hutcheon, Conciliation Officer. 
Marvens Ltd., Moncton, N.B. and Local 
302, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
—H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 
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Three Collieries, Saskatchewan: (1) Jenish 
Brothers, Estevan; (2) Havanah Collieries 
Ltd., Estevan; (3) Eastern Collieries of 
Bienfait Ltd., Bienfait, Sask—H. 8S. John- 
stone, Conciliation Officer. 

Dominion Bridge Co. (Calgary Rolling 
Mills Div.) Calgary, and Local 23180 Rolling 
Mills Employees’ Federal Union—G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer. | 

School District (No. 8) of West Kildonan, 
West Kildonan, Man., West Kildonan Civic 
and School Board Employees Unit of One 
Big Union—H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation 


’ Officer. 


Westeel Products, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
and Local 252, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO)— 
H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases:— 


Canada Bread Co., Toronto, Ont., Avenue 
Road Plant and Local 264, Factory Bakers’ 


Union (T.L.C.)—F. J. Ainsborough, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Canada Bread Co., Danforth Ave. Plant 
and Local 264, Factory Bakers’ Union 


(T.L.C.)—f. J. 
Officer. 

Canada Bread Co., Danforth Road Plant 
and Local 847, Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union 
(T.L.C.)—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont. and Local 819, International Union, 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers—F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Industries Ltd., Nobel, Ont. 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America. 
—H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Eaton-Wilcox Ltd., Windsor, Ont. and Local 
195, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW-CIO)—F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Meuller Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario, and Local 
456, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW-CIO)—F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., 
Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ Assn.— 
R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Seven (7) Motor Companies, Brandon, 
Man., Princess Garage, Manitoba Motor 


Ainsborough, Conciliation 
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Transit, Master Service, Western Motors Ltd., 
Gillis & Warren Ltd., Canadian Motors Ltd., 
Reliance Machine and Motor Co., amd Lodge 
1565, International Association of Machinists. 
—Thos. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 
Timmins New Method Laundry (Timmins, 
Ont.) and General Workers’ Union (C.C.L.). 
—William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 
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Remington Rand Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
and International Association of Machinists— 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

L. A. Young Industries Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
and Local 195, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO).— 
F. J, Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Nineteen Retail Stores Winnipeg, 
Man., and Local 286, Retail Clerks’ Protective Association. 


On October 29 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the reports of the Board of Conciliation 
which was established to deal with the above 
matter. A minority report was submitted by 
Mr. R. C. McCutchan. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
A. Bricker and R. C. ‘McCutchan, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows: 


Report of Board 


Re: Dispute between 19 Retail Stores, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, employees, and Protective 
Association, Local 286, employees. 


Hon. Humpurey MrrcHet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sr: 


We, the undersigned, being members of a 
Conciliation Board appointed by your Order 
of August 6th, 1945, to deal with the above 
dispute, beg to submit our report. 

The Order lays down that “the Board shall 
endeavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters on which they have 
not agreed.” These “matters”, while few in 
number, are apparently of the most vital im- 
portance to the disputants—so much so that 
neither will yield enough to allow them to 
meet in entire agreement. 

At the outset, it should be stated, we think, 
that of the original 19 stores involved in this 
dispute, the employees of four of the stores 
have withdrawn from the Union; and that 
of the remaining 15 stores, 13 are small ones 
having only from two to four employees each. 
The remaining two stores—Wolch and Oretzki 
—are fairly large, but Wolch is willing to 
concede all the demands of the Union, while 
Oretzki refuses. Indeed Oretski is believed 
by the employees to be the spearhead and 
the controlling factor in the resistance of the 


employees’ demands. Resentment of that 
resistance is growing and may lead to a strike. 

The representative of the 15 stores who are 
now joined in one association was at all our 
meetings—Mr, M. J. Finkelstein. The spokes- 
man for the Union was Mr. R. Seigel, sup- 
ported by the spokesman for Wolch’s store. 

After very few meetings it became clear 
that the parties would never come into agree- 
ment at joint meetings. Therefore, by unani- 
mous consent, meetings were held alternatively 
—first with one side and then with the other 
side. Such progress was made by this method 
that we developed high hopes of bringing 
the parties to harmonious understanding, but 
in the end the Union backed away from posi- 
tions which we understood it to have taken, 
and returned to its original demands. And 
thus the matter stands to-day. 


The dispute has been the subject of nego- 
tiations for some months. The negotiations 
led the employers to grant all demands for 
increase of wages, and all other demands 
except (1) closing hours on Saturday; (2) the 
setting up of a grievance committee; and (3) 
the reduction of their agreement to a written 
document to be signed by both parties. 


On the first of these points the employers 
offered a substantial concession which we 
think would have been accepted by the em- 
ployees, if the whole arrangement were reduced 
to a written signed agreement. On the second 
point, we worked out a provision for a griev- 
ance committee composed of members of the 
employers alone, to whom all grievances 
might be carried by representatives of the 
employees. This proposed grievance com- 
mittee would afford practically all the sub- 
stance of any grievance committee, and al- 
though the employers have not actually agreed 
to it, we have every reason to believe that 
if it were unanimously recommended by this 
Board, it would be accepted and lived up to 
by the employers. But here again the employ- 
ees insist that the only way to set up a 
grievance committee is in a written signed 
agreement. On the third and last point— 
the making of a written signed agreement— 
the parties come to an absolute deadlock. 
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The Union takes the stand, from which it 
will not be budged, that it is entitled by law 
to a “collective agreement”, and that no agree- 
ment, however recorded, can be a “collective 
agreement” unless it is expressed in writing 
and signed by both parties. In this, we think 
that they are more concerned about form 
than about substance. 

The employers, on their part, absolutely 
refuse to sign an agreement in any form. 
They are willing, however, to go before the 
War Labour Board, and even to assist the 
employees in getting what the War Labour 
Board will grant them, and they promise to 
live up to any order of that Board. Their 
chief objection to signing an agreement is that 
the agreement would bind them, the signa- 
tories, but would leave unbound their com- 
petitors in the industry, who far exceed in 
number and importance the signatories them- 
selves. In other words, their stand is that 
the Union is not sufficiently organized to 
control the industry; that if it were so 
organized they would gladly enter into nego- 
tiations for an agreement, but until such 
organization they will not put themselves in 
a position to suffer from the practices or con- 
ditions which may prevail in their competitors’ 
un-unionized—and therefore uncontrolled— 
stores. 

They point out that this Union is very 
young and very small; that apart from Wolch’s 
and Oretzki’s stores, it controls only 18 
small stores out of nearly 200 such stores in 
Winnipeg; and that it controls none of the 
half dozen large stores, except Wolch’s and 
Oretzki’s—which are about the smallest among 
those large stores. They argue that to compel 
them to sign a collective agreement, which 
by law has to be of at least one year’s dura- 
tion, would place them in a position of dis- 
advantage with their competitors; would 
place them at the mercy of competitors over 
whom neither these employers nor the Union 
has any control whatever. They call attention 
to the position of the Union members, which 
is not comparable to a situation in which the 
employees are wholly—or even largely—en- 
gaged in one establishment, but are scattered 
among a dozen or more small uninfluential 
stores, each with its own peculiar labour 
problems. 

It might be well to state here the points 
in particular upon which the parties seem to 
have agreed. We will re-state them in slightly 
different form, but without changing the mean- 
ing or substance :— 


1. Wages 


(a) A minimum wage will be established at 
$14 per week for women, and $16 per 
week for men over 16 years of age. 
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(b) An increase of 10 per cent in wage 
rates will be granted to the employees, 
with the exceptions herein stated, pro- 
vided that no increase will be granted 
to employees now receiving $25 per 
week or over, and that no increase shall 
bring the salary of any employee above 
$25 per week. The exceptions are part- 
time workers, students, executives, man- 
agers, bookkeepers, bookkeeper-clerks, 
cashiers and office staff. 

(c) All hours worked in excess of the regular 
working day shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. 


2. Vacations 

(a) Employees who have been working for 
the employer for less than one year 
on the first day of August in any year 
(but who entered the service of the 
employer not later than the first day 
of March in such year), shall, if they 
so desire, be entitled to one week’s 
continuous vacation, without pay. 

(b) Employees who have been working for 
an employer one full year on the first 
day of August in any year shall receive 
one week’s continuous vacation, with 
pay, in that year. 

(c) Employees who have been working for 
an employer for two or more years on 
the first day of August in any year shall 
receive two weeks’ continuous vacation, 
with pay, in that year. 

In every case vacations shall be allotted 

or designated by the employer in 

accordance with the employers’ schedule. 

(e) Employees going on their annual vaca- 
tion of one or two weeks, as the case 
may be, shall be paid in advance for 
their vacation period. 


(d 


4 


The foregoing provisions regarding vacation 
shall apply with regard to full time employees 
only. 


3. Statutory Holidays 
(a) The following days shall be observed as 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and Boxing 
Day; and any other day on which the 
employers’ store is closed. 
Weekly Half-holidays 
(b) There shall be a regular half-holiday 
in the afternoon of either Wednesday 
or Saturday in every week of every 
month except December. 
4. Hours of Opening and Closing Stores 
(a) Opening hours: The employers’ stores 
shall open, and the working day shall 
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commence, at 9 am. on each working 
day of every week. 


(6) Closing hours: On all halfsholidays the 
employers’ stores shall close at 1 p.m. 
On all other working days except 
Saturdays, their stores shall close at 
6 pm. On Saturdays during the first 
six months of every calendar year, the 
stores shall close not later than 9 p.m., 
and during the remaining six months 
of each year, they shall close at the 
hour at which for that period they now 
close. 


5. Lunch Hours and Recesses 


(a) Every employee shall have at least one 
hour off for lunch, and shall be allowed 
a 10-minute recess period each forenoon 
and afternoon of every working day, 
except the day of the weekly half- 
holiday. 


6. General 


(a) The employees shall wait upon and 
properly serve customers who may be 
in the store at the closing time. 


It is our opinion that the position of the 
employers is understandable and reasonable; 
that the concessions they have offered are 
substantial and, in all the circumstances, 
ought to be accepted by the employees. 

We have proposed—and we think the pro- 
pesal would, or should, meet all the real 
requirements of the situation—that the terms 
and conditions upon which the parties agree, 
should be set forth in our report and testified 
to by the Members of the Board. Such a 
record of the bargain or arrangement would 
be sufficient for all practical working neces- 
sities. It would have most of the substance, 
though not the form of an ordinarily collec- 
tive agreement. 

We also think that such a record, if 
followed by recommendation of the Board on 
the points not included in the oral agreement 
so recorded, would be sufficient to induce the 


parties to accept and live up to the 
recommendations. 

Accompanying this report are all the 
completed forms usually required in this 
connection. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. Bricker. 
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Minority Report 


Mr. Humpurey MirTcHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


1. Other than the strongly emphasized | 
language that is used whem reference is made 
in several paragraphs relating to the action of 
the Union involving this dispute, and at least 
one important omission in regard to a 
compromise submitted by the Union and 
other exceptions which will be made later, 
the majority report of the Board, in so far 
as it relates to the developments in this 
dispute is substantially correct. 

2. Referring to the situation in paragraph 
10 of the Majority report, “that the Union 
only controls thirteen out of nearly 200 small 
wearing apparel stores”. It is important to 
explain that the great majority of these 200 
stores, are individually owned and operated 
by the owners without any employees, other 
than the occasional member of his own 
family. 

3..Quoting paragraph 10, lines 6 to 11, of 
the majority report it is stated “They argue 
that to compel them to sign a collective 
agreement, which by law has to be of at 
least one year’s duration, would place them 
in a position of disadvantage with their com- 
petitors; would place them at the mercy of 
competitors over whom neither these 
employers nor the Union has any control 
whatever.” 


To meet the alleged objection on the part 
of the Employers the Union, through the 
chairman of the Board, offered a proposed 
qualifying clause to the “termination” para- 


‘ graph of a proposed ‘agreement and in the 


following language—“It is further agreed that 
same may ‘be subject to cancellation if the 
Dominion or Provincial regulations affecting 
wages, hours or regulations relating to wages, 
are withdrawn or so’ modified that the com- 
petitive establishment not covered in this 
Agreement can reduce wages or lengthen 
working hours.” 

This, or any other proposal, that would 
mean a collective Union Agreement, was 
stubbornly refused by the Employer, there- 
fore, I cannot agree with the decision of the 
majority report and to quote—“it is our 
opinion ‘that the position of the Employers 
is understandable and reasonable.” It is the 
opinion of the writer based on a knowledge 
with a fairly close association with the situa- 
tion, and particularly that of the manage- 
ment of the Oretzki’s Department: Store, that 
the real reason why the Employers object to 
complying with the requirements of the War 
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time Labour Relations Regulations as set 
forth in P.C. 1003, is that they strenuously 
object to their Employees being organized, 
that they desire to discourage them and to 
be ‘a party to a collective Agreement would 
tend to stabilize the Union hence this their 
real reason for stubbornly refusing to comply 
with the aforementioned regulations. 


4. Therefore, I must respectively decline to 
concur in the majority Board’s recommenda- 
tion and in lieu thereof it is my recommenda- 
tion that, 


1. The decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board, for Manitoba, in connection with 
matters rélating to wages contained in an 
application, that may be made to them, 
either jointly or separately, by the Union 
and the Association involved in this 
dispute, shall be set forth in writing in 
a collective Agreement as provided for in 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
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2. The said Agreement shall 
appropriate Preamble. 

3. A paragraph providing for a duration for 
one year and a termination condition at 
the end of that period, and— 

4. A paragraph containing a provision estab- 
lishing a procedure for final settlement, 
without stoppage of work, on the applica- 
tion of either party, of differences con- 
cerning the collective Agreements inter- 
pretation or violation. 

Thus the requirements as contained in 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations P.C. 
1003 would be complied with, further, this 
would also be in line with the now almost 
universally ‘accepted practices in the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Relations between Employers 
and Employees throughout the Dominion of 
Canada as well as other Democratic Countries. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) R. C. McCurcHan. 


contain an 


Report of Board in Dispute between Fahralloy, Canada, Limited, Orillia, 
Ont. and Local 511, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 


America 


On October 26 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above dispute. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from ‘the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. William Sefton 
and D. O. Patmore, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board ¢ 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 
511, and re Fahralloy Canada Limited, 
Orillia, Ontario. 

To: 

The Honourable HumpuHrey MIrTcHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

SIR: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to deal with the above dispute begs to 
submit its report. The Board held meetings 
in Orillia and Toronto. At the meeting in 
Orillia the Company was represented by its 
president, Mr. T. G. Beament, and its works 
manager, Mr. W. J. Hall. The Union was 
represented by Messrs. W. R. Cambers, Don 
Campbell, H. F. Goss and W. Bortleman. 

The Company and the Union in this case 
had an agreement in the past, and in April, 


1945, the Company notified the Union of its 
intention not to renew the agreement, which 
was expiring, on the ground that it had 
received a petition, signed by over eighty per 
cent of its employees, asking for a return to 
the situation that existed prior to the recogni- 
tion of the Union, and it did not desire to 
take action that would run counter to the 
wishes of its employees. On May 9, 1945, 
the Union. applied to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board for intervention with a view 
to completing an agreement including some 
fresh provisions. After the usual procedures, 
the present Board of Conciliation was 
appointed. Mr. Beament on behalf of the 
Company explained why the Company had 
not renewed the agreement, and raised the 
question as to what his proper action should 
be in view of the petition submitted by the 
employees in the Spring. The Board, how- 
ever, took the view ‘that it could not under 
the circumstances question the position of the 
Union as the proper bargaining agent for the 
employees, and that its primary concern was 
to bring the Union or Company to agree 
upon the terms of a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

Apart from dispute concerning the Union 
as the legitimate bargaining unit of the 
employees, the parties were apparently in 
disagreement on certain clauses, although 
dissussion before the Board indicated that on 
most matters the disagreements were not 
sharp or serious. They pertained to:— 


(1) request of the Union for Union Shop 
clause in the agreement; 
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(2) request for the recognition of a check- 
off ; 

(3) request that Union stewards and 
members of the local executive com- 
mittee shall be accorded top seniority 
in the event of lay-off; 

(4) certain requests for wage adjustments 
that come more properly before the 
War Labour Board; 

(5) certain matters pertaining to hours of 
work and rest periods. 


The Board of Conciliation recommends on 
these matters that:— 

(a) the Union withdraw its request for a 
Union Shop. 

(b) a voluntary and revocable check-off be 
granted by the Company. 

(c) some seniority be granted to Union 
stewards and members of the local 
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executive committee of the Union with 

due regard to the peculiar circum- 

stances in a plant that is not large. 
consultation between Union representa- 
tives and Company should precede 
changes in the hours of work. 

(e€) some rest period should be recognized 
suitable to the special conditions of 
work in the plant. The representatives 
of the Union and Company should 
negotiate on what type of rest period 
would be most suitable for the special 
conditions in this plant. 


(d 


—S 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 24th day of October, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy. 
(Sgd.) D. C. Parmors. 
(Sgd.) W. H. Serton. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Truscon Steel Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, Int. Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 


(UAW-CIO) 


On October 29 the Minister of Labour 
received the Reports of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which was established to deal with the 
above matter. A minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Clouse. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
Bruce Clouse and Bora Laskin, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Truscon Steel Corporation 
of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. and 
Local 195, United Automobile, Atrcraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, UAW-CIO. 


To the Honourable Humpurey Mrrcuet, M_P., 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in the above matter begs to report as follows: 

Sittings of the Board to hear the representa- 
tives of the parties were held at Windsor, and 
the Board sat at Toronto and Windsor in 
private deliberation. At the hearings before 


the Board the Company was represented by 
G. C. Richardes, Counsel, and S. Adams, 
Works Manager; the Union was represented 
by G. R. Foley, International Representative; 
Kk. J. Parent, International Representative; 
L. Williams, Chairman of the Plant Negotiat- 
ing Committee, and R. Smith and H. Jeffry, 
Committeemen. 

While the parties had been unable to 
reconcile their views on some eleven separate 
items proposed for inclusion in their renewal 
of the Collective Agreement, both of them 
agreed at the hearings before this Board to 
confine their representations to three points, 
it being conceded on both sides that if 
conciliation could be effected or an agreement 
reached on the particular three items, the 
other matters in dispute would resolve them- 
selves without much difficulty. 

Th three points so designated by the parties, 
through their representatives, were as follows: 


(1) Extent of Union recognition; 
(2) Union shop and check-off; 


(3) Final and binding arbitration on all 
grievances. 


The Board had the benefit of full and able 
arguments on these issues, the representatives 
of the parties making their respective positions 
on them very clear. 

The facts adduced before the Board revealed 
that the parties had been in collective bargain- 
ing relations since the Spring of 1943. The 
Company presently employs about two hundred 
employees who are eligible for membership in 
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the Union, and of these the Union contends 
that one hundred and ninety-one are members 
in good standing. It was pointed out to the 
Board that one hundred and five persons, who 
at one time or another had been employed 
by the Company, had become members of the 
Armed Forces, and so, presumably, were 
entitled to reinstatement in employment if 
they applied therefor, in accordance with the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act and 
regulations thereunder. Counsel for the Com- 
pany stated to the Board that seventy-five of 
these men had not had the opportunity to 
vote in 1943, when a ballot was taken to 
ascertain the employees’ choice of a bargaining 
representative, and he further submitted to 
the Board figures on the length of service with 
the Company of various numbers of employees. 
The Union in turn indicated its willingness to 
permit returned men, on being reinstated in 
the Company’s employ, to express their views 
on the matter of a collective bargaining agent, 
and asserted that its membership strength in 
the plant, being on its own figures above 96 
per cent, was conclusive that the Union was 
endorsed by long service employees as well 
as by the groups having shorter service records. 


The dispute between the parties on recogni- 
tion centred around the Union’s claim to be 
the collective bargaining agent for all the 
Company’s hourly rated employees, and not 
merely, as is presently provided by the agree- 
ment, for those hourly rated employees who 
are members of the Union in good standing. 
Counsel for the Company pointed out that 
the Union could initiate certification proceed- 
ings under P.C. 1003, and, if successful, would 
by law be entitled to bargain through the 
certified bargaining representatives for all em- 
ployees in the certified bargaining unit. The 
Union, of course, considers that the certifica- 
tion proceedings could add nothing to its 
present position and that they would merely 
involve it in several months delay during 
which it would have no bargaining relations 
with the Company. 


The Board is of opinion that because the 


parties have had contractual relations for up- — 


wards of two years, and because, so far as 
the evidence showed, the agreement in its 
present form has applied to all hourly rated 
employees, whether members of the Union 
or not, recognition should be extended to the 
Union as collective bargaining agent for all 
hourly rated employees, especially having 
regard to the Union’s membership position. 


The claim of the Union for the inclusion 
in its collective agreement with the Company 
of clauses praviding for a Union shop and 
check-off was opposed by the Company on 
two grounds: first, the Company challenged 
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the Board’s jurisdiction to recommend union 
security clauses; and, second, the Company 
opposed the Union’s claim on the merits. 

The argument on jurisdiction depends, in 
effect, on the meaning to be given to s. 2(d) 
of P.C. 1003, which defines “collective agree- 
ment” as an agreement in writing “containing 
provisions with reference to rates of pay, hours 
of work or other working conditions.” Counsel 
for the Company ably urged that the ejusdem 
generis rule should be applied to the phrase 
“other working conditions’ ’and that in such 
a case, the phrase did not cover union security 
clauses. He conceded that if the phrase had 
been “conditions of employment,” no question 
of the Board’s jurisdiction would have arisen; 
and he averred that the parties could volun- 
tarily incorporate Union security clauses into 
an agreement but that, as P.C. 1003 stood, a 
Board of Conciliation had no jurisdiction to 
recommend their incorporation. 


With this argument the Board cannot agree. 
Not only does it run counter to the practice 
of Boards in this Province and elsewhere, but 
if adopted it would exclude from the pur- 
view of the Boards the main item of dispute 
between employers and unions since the early 
days of the War. That, however, would be of 
no consequence if the argument of Counsel 
for the Company admitted of no answer in 
law. But very plainly the validity of the Com- 
pany’s contention depends on giving the words 
“other working conditions” a special meaning, 
which, if adopted, would exclude from the 
consideration of Boards not only union security 
clauses but other matters commonly treated in 
collective agreements, which are not ejusdem 
generis with rates of pay and hours of work. 
This Board is unable to appreciate the reason- 
ing by which such artificial limitations are 
sought to be engrafted on words which in their 
ordinary signification are broad enough to 
cover any sort of condition, reasonable or 
unreasonable, on which men will agree to 
work or on which employers will offer employ- 
ment. 


So far as the merits of the claim to a union 
shop and check-off are concerned, Counsel 
for the Company reinforced his contentions 
with the following statement: 


‘Tf the Board comes to the conclusion 
that its recommendations to either of the 
parties on any point on which they disagree 
would not be implemented, then on such 
point the Board should refrain from making 
a recommendation.” 


This would require the Board to abstain from 
its statutory duty to report its recommenda- 
tions to the Minister, a duty resting on the 
Board when it has failed to achieve a settle- 
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ment through the exercise of its primary func- 
tion of conciliation. Even though the Board 
is now making recommendations, it neverthe- 
less has in mind its function of conciliation, 
and upon a full consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, it is unable to recommend a 
Union shop. It does feel, however, that 
employees who have and are putting the 
Union forward as their bargaining agent have 
an obligation to sustain it for the duration of 
the collective agreement, which it negotiates 
in their interests, and that an employer should 
co-operate with the Union in the maintenance 
of this obligation. Accordingly, the Board 
would recommend that the parties agree on a 
maintenance of membership clause, and, as 
ancillary thereto, on a voluntary check-off 
of union dues. 

The final item before the Board was the 
question of final arbitration of grievances. 
The agreement last negotiated between the 
parties stipulates that either of the parties 
may invoke arbitration, and that they may, 
but need not, be bound by the decision of 
the umpire. This is not finality, which the 
Board recognizes is desirable in connection 
with the settlement of grievances, because it 
introduces an arbitrament of law in the rela- 
tions between employer and employees. Un- 
doubtedly the Company is concerned with 
the reservation to it of purely management 
functions and with the exclusion from the 
grievance procedure of disputes arising out of 
such prerogatives. The Board considers that 
the Company is protected in this regard by 
Clauses 2, 3 and 7(a) of the last agreement, 
and that as to grievances properly coming 
within the terms of the agreement the pro- 
cedure for settlement should result in finality 
with the decision of the impartial adjudicator, 
final and binding on both parties. The Board 
is aware that its recommendation of finality 
makes the position of impartial umpire an 
important one, and it is accordingly prepared 
to recommend that on failure of the parties 
to agree on an impartial umpire, he shall be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour of On- 
tario from persons holding the office of 
Judge of the Supreme or County Court in 
Ontario, if such persons are available. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 23rd day of October, 
1945, 


(Sgd) Ecrrton Loverina, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd) Bora Lasxtin, 
Employees’ nominee. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Regu- 
lations P.C. 1003 as amended, and in the 
matter of Truscon Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, and Local 195 United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW- 
CIO). 


Tee 

The Honourable Humpurey Mitcuerr, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

I have had an opportunity of reading the 
majority report and as stated therein both 
parties at the hearing before this Board 
agreed to confine their representations to three 
points, namely :— 

(1) Extent of Union recognition. 

(2) Union Shop and Check-off. 

(3) Final and Binding Arbitration on all 

grievances. 


In regard to the question of “Extent of 
Union Recognition” I would agree and recom- 
mend that the union be recognized as the 
bargaining agent for all the employees covered 
by the present collective bargaining agreement 
rather than for “All the Company’s hourly 
rated employees” as stated in the majority 
report. 

With regard to the report of the other 
members of the Board I find myself unable 
to agree with the recommendations contained 
therein regarding (a) Union Shop and Check- 
off, and (b) Final and Binding Arbitration 
on all grievances. 

Dealing first with the recommendation that 
the parties agree to a maintenance of member- 
ship provision, I may state that I am opposed 
to any provision which would compel or have 
the effect of compelling an employee to 
continue his membership in the union once 
he has joined same. In my opinion the use 
of coercion in such circumstances is abso- 
lutely contrary to the spirit and wording of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
and I cannot imagine more effective coercion 
than requiring an employee of the company 
to retain his membership in the union as a 
condition of retaining his employment with 
the company. My view in this respect is 
strengthened when, as was made apparent at 
the hearing before the Board, the union 
engages in some activities which are in no 
way connected with the employee’s work or 
with his relations with the company. 

On the question of jurisdiction, “working 
conditions” as used in section 2 (d) must be 
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interpreted as including so-called union 
security clauses in order for the Board to have 
authority to deal with same. I do not think 
there is any justification for departing from 
the ordinary meaning of these words. Further- 
more, a study of labour relations before the 
enactment of the regulations shows that 
“union” and “closed shop” and the numerous 
variations thereof had become the subject 
matter of disputes between employers and 
unions. This being so it would have been a 
simple matter to have provided for such 
matters in the regulations by the use of a 
few words and I cannot believe that it was 
ever intended that they should be included 
only by inference. 

On the question of check-off I do not 
think that the company should be asked to 
act as a collection agent for a union or any 
other organization. In my opinion an 
employee is entitled to expend his wages in 
such manner as he deems it advisable, subject 
only to the requirements of the Government. 
Any voluntary organization finds it difficult 
to collect dues, assessments, and secure public 
subscriptions, etc. and I can see no reason 


Report of Board in Dispute between Auto Specialty Mfg. 
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why the union should be given preferred 
treatment in this respect, or why the Com- 
pany should be saddled with this no doubt 
rather unpleasant task. 

On the question of the decision of the 
impartial umpire being final and binding on 
the parties to a grievance, it is apparent that 
in particular circumstances a decision of such 
an umpire might have far reaching conse- 
quences and its effect might go beyond what 
was intended by the decision. While the 
recommendation by the other members of the 
Board that the impartial umpire be a member 
of the judiciary if available, certainly 
commends itself, I think that no recourse 
should be had to the judiciary or the Courts 
unless and until the union has made itself 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Court and 
the judiciary, for all purposes. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Kingsville, Ontario, this 27th day 
of October, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Bruce A. E. CLovuss, 
Member of the Board. 


Co. (Canada) 
United 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 


of America. 


On October 26 the Minister of Labour 
received the reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Frank Ellis. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Toronto, 
Ont., Chairman, appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Norman Levy 
and Frank K. Ellis, appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employees and employer 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003, and Auto Specialty Mfg. Co. 
(Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ont., and 
Local 195, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. 

The Honourable Humpurey Mitcuert, MP., 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in this matter begs leave to report as 
follows:— 


(UAW-CIO) 


A meeting of the Board was held on 
September 29th, and then on the 10th of 
October the Board heard the parties in 
Windsor. The Board held a final meeting at 
the City Hall, Toronto, on October 16th. At 
the hearings, the Union was represented by 
G. R. Foley, International Representative 
UAW-CIO; Herman Greenling, Chairman of 
Negotiating Committee; and James Holler- 
head and Earl Watson, Committeemen. The 
Company was represented by George C. 
Richardes, Barrister-at-law, and A. P. Ford, 
Personne! Manager. 


The dispute between the parties arose 
during the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment, in which negotiation the Union asked 
for the inclusion of clauses for recognition of 
the International Union, Union Security, 
Grievance Procedure, and general clauses 
covering off-shift premium and vacations with 
pay. 

Since it was conceded by both parties that 
the Union and the Company had enjoyed 
very good relations for the duration of the 
agreement, which had been voluntarily made 
between the parties, for some three and a 
half years, and since it was not denied by 
the Company that the Union had a large 
majority membership, approximating 87 per 
cent of the employees of the Company, it is 
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recommended that the Company accord 
recognition to the Union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all hourly-rated 
employees, and all employees of the Com- 
pany eligible for membership in the Union 
whether or not members, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. 

We also see no objection to amending the 
title of the Union contracting party as 
requested by the Union, namely to the 
“International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW-CIO), Local 195.” 

At the hearing, it was conceded by both 
parties that results under the present griev- 
ance procedure provided in the bargaining 
agreement had been, up to date, quite 
satisfactory, and it was suggested that the 
Board do not deal with the matter. 

Although at the hearing the Union sub- 
mitted that it was not interested in the 
matter of a Maintenance-of-Membership 
clause or a clause respecting a Check-off of 
Union dues, the Union subsequently notified 
the Board by letter that it desired to withdraw 
any objection to such recommendations if in 
the opinion of the Board they were advisable. 

In the light of the facts submitted to it 
and of the arguments in both the written 
and oral representations on behalf of the 
parties, this Board feels that the Company 
should be prepared to agree with the Union 
on the inclusion in the bargaining agreement 
of a clause providing for a voluntary Check- 
off of union dues, revocable on thirty days’ 
notice, and for a clause providing for Main- 
tenance of Union Membership, for the term 
of one year, by those of its employees who 
are at the date of the execution of the 
proposed agreement members of the Union, 
or who may subsequently voluntarily become 
members of the Union during the one year 
period following the execution of the 
agreement. 

The recommendation as to Maintenance of 
Membership does not carry any implication 
that all employees are not free to join or 
refrain from joining the Union as they see 
fit. 

The Board further suggests that its recom- 
mendations aforesaid shall be brought to the 
attention of all the members of the Union 
oefore the agreement is submitted to the 
proper officers of the Union and Company 
for signature. 

With respect to the request of the Union 
for a clause in the agreement covering the 
matter of off-shift premiums and vacations 
with pay, the Board feels that in view of 
the present satisfactory relationship existing 
between the Company and the Union, the 
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matter should not be further dealt with by 
the Board. 

The Board desires to thank the parties for 
the assistance that they have given to it 
during the hearings. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated October 17, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Ecrrton LOVERING, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Norman Levy, 
Employees’ nominee. 


Minority Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1008 and Auto Specralttes Mfg. Co. 
(Canada) Limited, and Local 195, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. 


The Honourable Humpurey Mrircuert, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 

For the reasons hereinafter stated I find I 
am unable to agree with some of the recom- 
mendations made by the other members of 
the Board of Conciliation herein. 

It is to be observed that there is in 
existence a collective bargaining agreement 
entered into by the company and the local 
on the 31st of March, 1942, and these pro- 
ceedings resulted from amendments to that 
agreement proposed by the union. 

Since the union could not secure certifica- 
tion as “the exclusive bargaining agency” 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions I see no reason for this Board recom- 
mending something that is not contemplated 
by those regulations. 

With regard to “maintenance of union 
membership” I cannot concur in any recom- 
mendation which, if adopted by the parties, 
would have the effect of compelling an 
employee, once having joined the union, to 
continue membership therein. The inadvis- 
ability of introducing any such element of 
compulsion is emphasized by the fact which 
was amply proven on the hearing that the 
union engages in activities which are not 
remotely connected with the relationship of 
the company and its employees. 

With regard to check-off I do not believe 
the company should be asked to act as a 
collection agent for the union. The matter 
of collecting dues, securing donations from 
the public, etc. has never been a pleasant 
one but this is no reason why the company 
should be requested to perform a duty which 
is solely that of the union. 
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Both with regard to maintenance of mem- 
bership and check-off it is my view that the 
Board should not deal with the same. There 
is no rule of interpretation of which I am 
aware that can be invoked so as to include 
such matters in the expression “working 
conditions” as used in the definition of a 
collective agreement in the regulations. If 
this is so then they are not matters with 
respect to which the parties must bargain 
and, therefore, are not matters with respect 
to which this Board should deal. Further- 
more, so-called union security clauses had 
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become the subject matter of disputes between 
employers and unions before the enactment 
of P.C. 1008. This being so, and if it had 
been intended to include them in the defini- 
tion of a collective agreement, I think it 
would have been so stated in simple language 
and not left to a matter of inference. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated October, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Franx EL tis, 
Employer's nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Belleville-Sargeant and Company, 
Limited, Belleville, Ont., and Local 426, Int. Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


America. 


On October 30 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
G. A. Gale and Bora Laskin, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


To THe HOoNovURABLE 
Tue MINISTER oF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C, 1003, and in the 
matter of a dispute between Belleville-Sar- 
geant & Company Litd., Belleville, Ont. 
(Employer) and Local 426 International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
(U.AW.-CI.O.) (Employees) 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you in this matter hereby reports as follows:— 

Your Board met with the parties at the 
City of Belleville on the 13th day of October 
last. The Company was represented by Mr. 
R. D. Arnott, K.C., counsel, Mr. Harold 
Sanders, president, and Mr. Herbert Willer- 
ton, factory superintendent. The employees 
were represented by Mr. James Smith, inter- 
national representative of the Union, and 
Mr. John McGuire, chairman of the negotiat- 
ing committee. 

The Company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of hardware products. The 
number of employees who will be affected 
by the collective bargaining agreement is 
approximately 130. Of these it is said that 85 


(UAW-CIO) 


are members of the Union and all in good 
standing. 

This plant was organized by the Union 
commencing in the spring of 1944. In May 
1944 the Union applied for certification and, 
after a hearing before the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and a vote having been 
taken among the employees at the direction 
of the Board, the Union was ultimately certi- 
fied as the collective bargaining agent of the 
employees on October 14, 1944. 

Negotiations as to a collective bargaining 
agreement commenced on December 3, 1944, 
and continued over several succeeding months. 
By February of this year the parties had 
successfully negotiated and harmoniously 
agreed upon the majority of the terms to be 
embodied in the agreement and, although no 
formal agreement has been executed, the 
parties have been operating under and gov- 
erned by such terms as had been mutually 
agreed upon to date. 

Your Board is pleased to report that rela- 
tions between the Company and its employees 
have been and are harmonious. In a brief 
filed by the Union with your Board the Union 
has gone on record as paying “tribute to the 
progressive attitude of the present manage- 
ment in solving many knotty problems, and 
its general approach to the Union and to 
the Labour movement”. Likewise the manage- 
ment of the Company demonstrated before 
your Board its good-will toward the Union 
and its desire to co-operate to the end that 
the good employer-employee relations which 
have heretofore existed should continue. 

Your Board feels that the respective attitudes 
of the parties to which we have referred 
merits high consideration and augers well for 
future good relations between the parties. 
Your Board appreciates the co-operation and 
assistance gvien to it by both parties. 
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When your Board met with the parties 
there were four matters in dispute, as follows: 
(1) Seniority (in part) 
(2) The matter of Veterans’ seniority 
(3) Request by the Union for a union shop 
(4) Request by the Union for a check-off 
of Union dues. 


Your Board is pleased to report that as a 
result of its discussions with the parties 
items numbers (1) and (2) above were satis- 
factorily settled. Those settlements are as 
follows :— 

Item (1): It was agreed that in all cases 
of lay-off, rehiring, and promotion of em- 
ployees, the following factors shall govern 


(a) Ability and skill 

(b) Length of continuous service 

(c) When \as between employees other 
factors are relatively equal length of con- 
tinuous service shall govern. 


Item (2): It was agreed that to provisions 
as to seniority which were previously agreed 
upon between the parties and under which 
seniority would accrue to employees who had 
been in any branch of the armed services or 
the merchant marine of Canada, the follow- 
ing should be added, — 


“Seniority to be acquired hereunder shall 
not apply against any person who has been 
working for the Company on deferment from 
military service or has been rejected from 
military service for proper cause or was 
not subject to military service.” 


As to items (3) and (4) your Board reports 
as follows:— 


Item (3): It is recommended that the 
Union withdraw its request for a union shop 
for at least the following reasons:— 

This is the first collective bargaining agree- 
ment in this plant and is a radical departure 
from the manner in which employer-employee 
relationship in this plant has been previously 
governed and regulated. Heretofore the Com- 
pany was accustomed to dealing with the 
individual employee in all matters affecting 
their relationship. Many of the employees 
have been in the service of the Company a 
relatively long time and an intimacy between 
management and those employees has de- 
veloped to the stage where management has 
acquired an attitude of paternalism towards 
those employees and those employees have 
acquired much confidence in the management. 
It is only natural and does not reflect any 
ill-will of management toward the Union 
that management, without being either skep- 
tical or opposing, should desire to move 
cautiously as one of the parties to the new 
arrangement. It would not be a conducive to 
a continuance of good relations between the 
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parties that the Union should at this time 
insist on a union shop which is regarded by 
and large as the ultimate in Union security. 
Rather it should as a matter of education 
demonstrate to the Company that it is an 
agency for much good in the field of employer- 
employee relations, good, not in the limited 
sense of serving the employees only but in 
the wider sense of assisting management with- 
cut encroaching upon the field of manage- 
ment. Management should not be asked nor 
expected to rely upon “faith alone” but 
should have before it something in the nature 
of “good works” on the part of the Union. 


Item (4): The parties having been unable 
to agree on this item, your Board has given 
most anxious consideration to it. It is ap- 
parent to the Board that check-off is not 
essential to the continued existence of the 
Union in this plant. Therefore any recom- 
mendation of your Board is not to be premised 
on the basis of necessity. We feel that any 
recommendation on this item should have 
as its objective the development of confidence 
and good-will between the parties. That 
cannot be accomplished by the parties con- 
stantly dealing with one another at arm’s 
length. We have observed recently that the 
term “horse-trading” has been applied by 
some persons in some places to the subject of 
collective bargaining between management on 
the one hand and employees represented by a 
Union on the other. It is possible that it 
could deteriorate to the point where such a 
description might fit, but that low level would 
be reached only where one of the parties 
would be attempting by stealth or even openly 
to take an unfair advantage of the other. 
So long as the parties regard it as a means 
in the reasonable determination of a social- 
economic problem no such opprobrious des- 
cription is appropriate. To keep it on this 
high level requires an absence of inward sus- 
picion and an outward expression of confidence 
the one in the other. Recognition of the 
Union as the collective bargaining agent of 
the employees implies more than mere toler- 
ance. There can be active recognition as con- 
trasted with mere passive recognition. The 
former demonstrates a desire to co-operate; 
the latter does not. A willingness on the part 
of an employer to grant check-off is indicative 
of active recognition. It does not follow that 
unwillingness always indicates mere passive 
recognition. There may be other factors 
motivating an employer. There are other fac- 
tors in this case. This Company has only 
one competitor in Belleville. If this Company 
should grant a check-off the same would result 
in some measure of expense to the Company. 
Naturally having regard to competition, it 
does not look with favour on any item of 
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expense which would not be common to it and 
its competitor. This feature was thoroughly 
discussed by the parties in their meeting with 
your Board. The representatives of the Union 
in all fairness acceded to that argument. 


Recently a Board of Conciliation filed a report ° 


in connection with disputes between this Com- 
pany’s competitor and its employees repre- 
sented by this Union in which a majority of 
the Board recommended some form of check- 
off. Your Board was advised that no formal 
agreement between the competitor and its 
employees had as yet been actually executed 
but that negotiations to that end were pro- 
ceeding harmoniously. Your Board is of the 
opinion that the agreement between this 
Company and its employees should not be 
more onerous on the Company than any agree- 
ment between the competitor and its employ- 
ers. Subject to that condition your Board 
recommends :— 


That the Company grant to its employees 
a voluntary check-off revocable on sixty 
days’ notice. 


This recommendation is on the understanding 
that the parties have been treating the verbal 
agreement under which they have been oper- 
ating as an agreement which will expire in 
or about February 1946, being its first an- 
niversary date. Your Board was given to 
understand that the Union intended that col- 
lective bargaining agreements in the two 
plants, that is, this Company’s and its com- 
petitor’s, would be made to expire on the 
same date, namely, in February 1946. That 
being so, prior to the expiration date, nego- 
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tlations may proceed with reference to any 
subsequent agreements, with a view to having 
all the terms of the two agreements identical, 
saving all just and proper exceptions. 


In making this recommendation your Board 
is aware that several months have expired since 
the Board of Conciliation filed its report in 
the case of this employer’s competitor, and 
this employer’s experience with the Union is 
that much longer. We feel that a check-off, 
as recommended, for the residue of the term 
would be in the nature of an experiment, 
and would provide a test to determine, first, 
that as to which this employer has some mis- 
givings, namely, the extent to which check-off 
is desired by the employees, and, secondly, 
whether its operation would be satisfactory 
or otherwise. 


The undersigned, Geo. A. Gale and Bora 
Laskin, were members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation in connection with a dispute between 
this employer’s competitor and its employees 
represented by this Union. On that Board we 
held divergent views on the subject of check- 
off For reasons apparent in this report and 
for the sake of unanimity we subscribe to 
the recommendation herein, notwithstanding 
our previous divergent views as members of 
that other Board. All of which is respectfully 
submitted. 


Dated this 27th day of October, 1945. 


(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) G. A.” GALE. 


(Sgd.) Bora LaskIN. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and Syndicate National des Employes de 
VAluminum 


On October 15 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation which was established to deal 
with the above dispute. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
Walter A. Merrill, K. C., Montreal, and Alex. 
Bastien, Shawinigan Falls, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., 
and Syndicat National des Employés de 
L’Aluminum Inc., Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


yey 
The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation herein, consisting 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Bou- 
langer, Chairman; Mr. Alexandre Bastien, 
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who replaced Mr. Rene Hamel, Nominee of 
the Employees; and Mr. Walter A. Merrill, 
K.C., Nominee of the Employer, met at 
Shawinigan Falls on the 30th of August, 1945. 

At the opening of the hearing, the Repre- 
sentative of the Employees stated to the 
Board that negotiations were proceeding 
towards the completion of a Collective Labour 
Agreement and that it was expected that a 
final agreement would be reached within a 
short time. This statement was corroborated 
by the Representative of the Employer. 

After consultation, it was decided to adjourn 
the hearing until the Board was advised that 
either an Agreement had been reached or 
that hearings before the Board should con- 
tinue. 

The Board is pleased to report to the 
Minister that it hag received from the 
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Parties a copy of a Collective Labour Agree- 
ment, which has been duly executed between 
the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and Syndicat National 
des Employes de |’Aluminum Inc., and that 
inasmuch as the differences which heretofore 
have existed between the parties have been 
satisfactorily adjusted, no recommendation 
from the Board is required. 


October 13th, 1945. 


(Sgd.) O. L. Bounancer, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Atmx. Bastien, 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) Waurer A. Merritt, 


Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Ltd., 
(Aircraft Division) Fort William, Ont., and Lodge 719, 
International Association of Machinists 


On October 15 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation which was established to deal 
with the. above dispute. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Ont., Chairman, appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. O. M. Gunder- 
son, Port Arthur, and Alex. Anderson, Fort 
William, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Regula- 
tions P.C’. 1003 and in the matter of a dispute 
between Canada Car and Foundry Company 
Limited, Aviation Division, Fort William, 
Ontario, and International Association of 
Machinists, Aircraft Lodge 719. 


The Honourable Humpurey MirtcHeEtt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. © 


Dear Sir:— 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in the above matter begs to report as follows: 

Hearings were held in the City of Port 
Arthur at which the Company was represented 
by W. O. Will, Works Manager, Aviation Divi- 
sion, Fort William; J. T. Russell, Personnel 
Relations Manager, and P. Spence, Assistant 
Personnel Relations Manager, and the Union 
by H. Turner and A. L. Johnson, Secretary, 
both members of the Union Negotiating Com- 
mittee. 


The evidence adduced showed that labour 
relations between the Union and the Company 
at this plant have been excellent since the 
organization of the Union in 1938 when Com- 
pany employees numbered approximately 500. 
The members of this Union are all hourly paid 
employees of the Company. The first agree- 
ment between the parties was signed in June, 
1938. Each year thereafter until 1944 the 
parties were able to agree on the terms of 
further agreements during which time the 
Company employees reached a peak of 6,800. 
The last agreement between the parties ter- 
minated in November, 1944, and this dispute 
arose during negotiations for a further con- 
tract. At the present time Company employees 
number approximately 1,500, which number it 
is anticipated will be further reduced within 
the next few months. 

The parties have reached an agreement on 
all disputed matters, except: 


(a) Elimination of certain classifications of 
employees. 

(6b) Union Shop. 

(c) Increase in Journeyman’s rates. 


Disputes “a” and “c” have been submitted 
to the Regional War Labour Board and the 
parties recognized they will be bound by its 
decision. 

Dispute “b” was submitted to the Board. 

The Union requested that a clause providing 
for a complete Union Shop be included in the 
proposed agreement. The Company refused 
to accede to this request, stating it was not in 
accord with its general policy. The arguments 
advanced by the Union representatives in 
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favour of the Union Shop and those of the. 


Company disclosed in the brief filed by the 
Union against a Union Shop are the usual 
agreements for and against a Union Shop and 
there seems to be no necessity to repeat them. 

The union representatives claimed that the 
Union required and was entitled to Union 
Security, which it expected to secure by pro- 
viding for a Union Shop. The Company rep- 
resentatives claimed the Union had security in 
the past as it is the only organization which 
ever had an agreement with the Company 
covering hourly paid employees and pointed 
to the long record of continued harmonious 
relations between the parties and that it was 
assured of security in the future by reason of 
the stated policy of the Company set out on 
p.7, Sec. “c”, of the brief field by the Union. 


Several adjournments took place and the 
representatives of both parties met apart 
from the Board in order to see if some sort 
of a compromise could not be reached. 

When it was seen that further discussion 
would not result in an agreement acceptable 
to both parties the Board adjourned for the 
preparation of its report. 


In view of the fact that labour relations 
between the Company and its employees at 
this plant have always been good and having 
regard to the representations and arguments 
made by the parties to the Board, the Board 
would expect that they would continue to be 
good so the Board are of the opinion that 
there is no necessity at the present time to 
make an issue of the request for a Union Shop. 
This might endanger the spirit of co-operation 
which has existed between the parties for 
some years and so for the sake of harmony 
and in the expectation of a continuance of 
these good labour relations the Board recom- 
mends that the Union relinquish its demand 
for a Union Shop. 


Notwithstanding the above the Board con- 
siders that it should make some recommenda- 
tion bringing to the Union some form of 
stability or security it has not had in the past 
allaying any suspicions and fears it may have 
of Company policy and meeting some of the 
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objections of the Company to a Union Shop. 
Exploring the situation the Board finds that 
there are many payroll deductions in this plant 
for hourly paid employees, some compulsory 
or compellable and some voluntary. Collec- 
tions for war and charitable purposes have 
been made through a voluntary check-off. The 
Board recognizes that an employee may pro- 
perly lodge with the Company an order for 
payment to the Union out of his wages, such 
amount as he may therein designate and that 
the Company could hardly object to honouring 
such order according to its terms. The Board 
therefore recommends that the following 
clause be included in the proposed agreement 
between the parties: 

Upon the receipt of a written request from 
any employee forwarded through the Secretary 
of the Union the Company agrees to deduct 
the monthly dues of such employee from. his 
or her pay and transmit the funds so collected 
to the duly accredited officials of the Union, in 
similar manner to the Company’s method of 
dealing with the deductions which any em- 
ployee may voluntarily request the Company 
to make from his or her pay on account of war 
loans or for any other cause. Such requests to 
be filed on or before the first day of the month 
from which the deductions are to commence. 
It is understood that, as in the case of other 
voluntary deductions, the employee shall at 
any time be at liberty to cancel his or her 
request for the making of such deductions upon 
giving notice in writing in duplicate to the 
Company, one copy of such notice to be for- 
warded by the Company to the Secretary of 
the Union. Any employee, a member of the 
Union, instead of authorizing such deduction 
may pay his monthly dues direct to the Secre- 
tary of the Union. 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation 
of the excellent spirit which prevailed through- 
out its meetings and the goodwill shown by 
the representatives of both parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Port Arthur the 13th day of Octo- 
ber, A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dow.sr, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) O. M. GuNpbERSON, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) ALEX. ANDERSON, 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between York Knitting Mills, Ltd. (Spinning 
Division) Toronto, Ont., and Local No. 4, National Union of 
Textile Workers 


On October 31 the Mu£nister of Labour 
received the Supplementary Report of the 
Reconvened Board of Conciliation which was 
established to deal with the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, Chairman, 


appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
L. Sefton and E. M. Dillon, both of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 
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The text of the Board’s Report was as 
follows :— 
Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and York Knitting Mills, Ltd. 
(Spinning Division), Toronto and National 
Union of Textile Workers, Local No. 4. 


The Honourable HumpHrey MircHeE LL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed to deal 
with the above dispute was on your request 
reconvened on October 9, 1945, in order to 
explain its report of August 4 to the two 
parties. The explanation was verbal, and 
members of the Board discussed with the 
parties their differences. In our original report 
we made a recommendation and explained it. 
We did not undertake to phrase the express 
words of a clause for inclusion in the agree- 
ment. We left this task to the parties. But 
when the parties came to implement our 
recommendation, they could not agree upon 
the specific phrasing of a clause. The Com- 
pany, in its conviction that the employees 
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should know their legal rights, wished to make 
clear in the clause that the checkoff did not 
involve maintenance of membership, whereas 
the Union wished the inclusion of our recom- 
mendation without reference to its implications 
to union security. It was this: disagreement, 
not lack of clarity in our recommendation, 
which required our reconvening. 

We learned from our former meeting with 
the parties that the general relations between 
Company and Union have hitherto been 
excellent. The maintenance of these excellent 
relations is possible only through a ready give 
and take by both parties, and such give and 
take should be exhibited in the phrasing of a 
clause. We beg to suggest that each party 
may be unduly magnifying the significance of 
its stand in this matter. It is more important 
that they should both symbolize. their general 
readiness to collaborate by signing an 
agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 23rd day of October, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) AtmxXANDER BRADY 
(Sgd.) L. Serron 
(Sgd.) E. Macautsy Ditton 


Report of Board in Dispute between Thermoid Mould and Tool Works, 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 


On October 22 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as fol- 
lows:—Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
Murton A. Seymour, St. Catharines, and Dr. 
Harvey G. Forster, Welland, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Thermoid Mould and Tool 
Works, Ltd. Welland, and Local 628, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 


To: THe HonouraBLE HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation appointed by 


you to deal with the above dispute begs to 
submit its report. 


The Company and the Union, after a period 
of negotiations, had failed to reach agreement 
on all the matters proposed for inclusion in 
a collective bargaining agreement. The Board 
duly met the parties and heard evidence upon 
the five points on which they had failed to 
agree and which were before the Board. Some 
other matters in dispute dealing with wages 
should more properly be brought directly 
before the War Labour Board. The Company 
was represented by its Vice President, Mr. 
L. R. Leaver, and the Union by its Business 
Agent, C. R. Sullivan. The points in dispute 
and the recommendations of the Board are 
as follows: 

(1) The Union requested that a Union 
Shop clause as ordinarily understood should 
be included in the agreement and also that 
a check-off of union dues should be recognized. 
The Company is opposed to these provisions. 
It is important to note here that the workers 
in the Thermoid Mould and Tool Works had 
formerly been employees of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company and were transferred from 
the Stokes plant to the new plant of the 
Thermoid Mould and Tool Works, the two 
plants being under the same financial control 
and supervision. In their new employment 
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they were told that the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement which covered the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber employees would no longer cover 
them. 

The three members of the Board in this 
matter are not unanimous in their recom- 
mendation. Mr. Seymour takes the position 
that where a matter of union security is in 
dispute between the Company and the Union 
this Board has no jurisdiction under P.C. 1003 
to make any recommendations and he there- 
fore declines to make any. Dr. Forster and 
the Chairman recommend that the Company 
’ should recognize clauses dealing with union 
security like those contained in the Agree- 
ment between the same Union and the Stokes 
Rubber Company, which read: 

All employees who are members of the 
Union in good standing in accordance with 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Union 
15 days after the signing of this Agreement, 
and all those employees who may thereafter 
become members, shall, as a condition of 
employment, remain members of the Union 
in good standing during the initial years of 
life of this Agreement. 

The Union shall promptly furnish the 
Company with a list of the employees who 
are members of the Union in good standing 
15 days after the signing of this Agreement. 


Dr. Forster recommends also that in view 
of the skill of the workers involved, and their 
responsibility to maintain a high standard of 
workmanship, that a clause should be inserted 
in the agreement to the effect that all new 
employees shall as a condition of employ- 
ment become members of the Union, within 
a period of thirty days from the time of 
entering employment. Both Dr. Forster and 
the Chairman recommend the inclusion of a 
check-off in the Agreement. 

(2) The second matter in dispute pertains 
to a restriction of Union rights regarding the 
first step in the grievance procedure. The 
Company asks that any employee having a 
grievance should take the matter to his fore- 
man first, who will give his report in writing 
within 24 hours. But the Union is anxious 
that every employee should have the privilege 
of submitting his grievance first to his steward. 
The Board recommends adoption of clauses 
which appeared in the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement between this Union and the Stokes 
Rubber Company and which read: 

Any employee having a grievance should 
take the matter to his foreman or forelady 
first, but may take the matter to his or her 
department or section steward, and, together 
with the steward, may then take the matter 
to the foreman of the department or section. 


The foreman will give his report in writing 
within 24 hours. 


These clauses describe satisfactorily under the 
circumstances the first step of a grievance 
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procedure. The Board would like to add its 
opinion that the constitution of the Grievance 
Committee should be described in the sections 
of the Agreement dealing with grievances. 


(3) The third point of dispute pertains to 
seniority in lay-offs or rehiring as outlined in 
the Proposed Bargaining Agreement submitted 
by the Company, Article III, section 1, (c) 
and (d). The Union objects to the inclusion 
of the phrase “in the opinion of management” 
as a restriction on seniority rights. The Board 
recommends the inclusion of (c) and (d) 
with the phrase “in the opinion of manage- 
ment” but further recommends the addition 
to the section of a clause protecting the 
right of an employee with a grievance under 
(c) and (d) to avail himself of the grievance 
procedure. 


(4) The fourth cause of disagreement 
pertains to the request of the Union for a 
clause in the Agreement specifying that the 
work week should be reduced to 40 hours 
before lay-offs occur. The Board recommends 
that, instead of the clause requested by the 
Union, the Agreement should contain the 
following clause: 

The Company recognizes the principle of. 
reducing the hours of work per week before 
any employee is laid off and agrees to apply 
the principle wherever and whenever, having 


regard to the volume and character of orders 
and work on hand, it is practicable. 


(5) The fifth cause of dispute pertains to 
the request of the Union that a preferential 
seniority be recognized for stewards and union 
officials. In discussions before the Board the 
representative of the Company expressed a 
willingness to accept the suggestion that the 
views of the employees on this matter should 
be canvassed by ballot. The Board, therefore, 
asked the parties to conduct a secret ballot 
on this matter of preferential seniority. The 
question on the ballot was: “Are you in 
favour of preferential seniority for stewards 
and union officials?” The employees voted in 
favour of preferential seniority 21 to 2. In 
accordance with this vote the Board recom- 
mends that preferential seniority be recognized 
in the Agreement. Mr. Seymour does not 
join in the recommendation but does not 
dissent from it in view of the readiness of 
the Company to have the employees consulted 
by ballot. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this 18th day of October, 


1945. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 


(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forsrsr, 
(Sgd.) M. A. Spymowr. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, 
Ltd., and Local 11, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers 


On October 20 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. J. Preitie, 
Port Arthur, and H. Orliffe, Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s 
follows:— 


report was as 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Regu- 
lations P.C. 1003, and in the matter. of a 
dispute between the Port Arthur Ship- 
building Co. Ltd. and the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, Local 
No. 11. 


To: The Honourable Humpurey MIrTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in this matter begs to report as follows: 

Hearings were held in the City of Port 
Arthur at which the Company was represented 
by G. F. McDougall, O. M. Gunderson and 
G. F. Neelin, and the Union by A. G. Hol- 
brook, Alfred Halstead, George Ellis, Arthur 
Westergaard and C. EK. Williams. 

The Shipbuilding Division of this Com- 
pany had been inactive for a great number 
of years prior to 1940, during which year it 
commenced the construction of new vessels. 

The Company in 1941 entered into a 
collective bargaining agreement with an A. 
F. of L. Union covering all the hourly paid 
employees in the Plant. On the 17th of 
January, 1945, the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers was certified by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board as the 
Bargaining Agent for certain Departments 
in the Plant and negotiations between the 
Company and Local No. 11 of this Union 
have been carried on since leading to the 
first collective bargaining agreement between 
the parties. On this date there were in the 
Departments in respect of which the Union 
was certified as the collective bargaining 
agent approximately 1054 employees, which 
number has now, owing to reduction of staff, 
been reduced to 730 employees, and at the 
time of voting the Union secured a substantial 
majority of the votes cast. In respect of the 


Departments of the Company where this 
Union was not certified as the collective 
bargaining agent a collective bargaining agree- 
ment exists between the Company and an 
A. F. of L. Union. 

The matters in dispute are— 


1. Union Security. 


2. A number of items exclusive of wages 
which will be dealt with in detail. 
3. Wages. 


The negotiations between the parties resul- 
ted in a draft agreement which is identified 
by the officials of the Company and repre- 
sentatives of the Union which was submitted 
to the Board and which forms the basis of 
this report. Outside of the matters referred 
to in this report so far as your Board has 
been able to ascertain the parties have reached 
an agreement. 


(1) Union Security 


The Union demanded— 


(a) A closed shop. 
(b) A union check-off. 


Bearing in mind that this is the first 
collective bargaining agreement between these 
parties and that this Union has not as yet 
had an opportunity to give proof of the 
responsible character of its organization and 
demonstrate its ability and desire to maintain 
and further good employer-employee rela- 
tionships in the Plant, the Board is of the 
opinion that it is not a case in which it 
should recommend the inclusion of a clause 
providing for a closed shop in the proposed 
agreement. : 

The evidence disclosed that in this Plant 
there have beén for years deductions made 
from the pay cheques of its employees. Some 
deductions have been compellable by law; 
one at least has been made compulsory by 
the Company and several voluntary deductions 
have been made under the authority of orders 
or assignments executed by employees of the 
Company. In view of this established procedure 
the Board is of the opinion that the Company 
could hardly object to honouring an order 
given by an employee for payment to the 
Union out of his wages such amount as he 
might therein designate. The Board therefore 
recommends that the following clause be 
included in the proposed agreement between 
the parties:— 

Upon the receipt of a written request from 
any employee forwarded through the Secretary 
of the Union, the Company agrees to deduct 


the monthly Dues of such employees from his 
or her pay and transmit the funds so collected 
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to the duly accredited officials of the Union, 
such deductions to commence on the date of 
the second pay day after the filing of such 
request. As in the case of other voluntary 
deductions the employee shall at any time be 
at liberty to cancel his or her request for the 
making of such deductions upon giving notice 
in writing in duplicate to the Company, one 
copy of such notice to be then forwarded by 
the Company to the Secretary of the Union. 


(2) Marrers 1n Dispute Exc.Lusive oF WAGES 


Article 2, Section 2 (a)—Description of those 
excluded from the Agreement. 


The Board has succeeded in inducing the 
parties to agree that this clause read as 
follows :— 

All salaried employees and all foremen, 


assistant foremen, police and guards paid on 
hourly rates are excluded from this agreement. 


‘ 


and the words “assistant foreman” should be 
deleted under the heading “ Electricians.” 


Article 2, Sectton 5—Step in grievance pro- 
cedure. 


The Board recommends that Section (d) be 
eliminated from this Agreement. In the opinion 
of the Board this clause as drafted in the event 
of disputes only provides one more step which 
will cause further delay in the settlement of 
the dispute, a step which, from practical pur- 
poses, there is no reasonable expectation of 
benefit to either party. 


Article 2, Section 6—Change in Official ap- 
pointing third arbitrator. 


The parties agreed that the Minister of 
Labour of the Provincial Government should 
be inserted in lieu of the Minister of Labour 
of the Federal Government. 


Article 8, Section 1 (d)—Application of seni- 
ority to lay-offs. 


The Union withdrew its request for the 
inclusion of this clause in the agreement. 


Article 3, Section 1 (f)—Improvers clause. 
The Company agreed to include this clause 
in the agreement. 


Article 4, Section 1—Holidays. 


The Company objects to the inclusion of 
Victoria Day in the list of holidays. The 
Board would have recommended that this 
day be included as a Holiday but feel that it 
is precluded from so doing by P.C. 4671, but 
would recommend that the Company include 
it as one of the holidays as soon as they are 
permitted to do so. As a matter of practice 
for some years in this Plant this day has been 
observed as a holiday, 
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Article 4, Section 2(c)—Shop Stewards’ 
meeting. 

The parties agreed that there shall be in- 
serted after the word “allowed” in the first 
line, the following words: “time not to ex- 
ceed.” The Board recommends that the last 
sentence reading as follows: “The business 
agent of the Local Union shall have access to 
the Company premises” be deleted, and in its 
place the following clause be inserted: “A 
representative of the Union shall have access 
to the Company’s premises for this purpose 
only.” 


Article 7, Section 1 (a)—Date of payment of 
wages. 
The Board recommends that there shall be 
no change in the clause contained in the draft 
agreement. 


Article 7, Section 1(b)—Deductions from 
wages. 
The Board recommends that there shall be 
no change in this clause as it appears in the 
draft agreement. 


Article 7, Sectton 1—Wage reduction. 


The Union requested the inclusion of the 
following clause under this Article and 
Section :— | 

The application of the terms of this agree- 
ment shall not have the effect of reducing any 
employee’s wage rate in force at the time it is 
executed. 

This is a matter of wages, which matter of 
wages the parties have agreed is to be deter- 
mined by the National War Labour Board. 


Article 7, Section 3—Dispute as to Dirty Work. 

The following clause at the end of Article 7, 
Section 3—‘claims for bonus for dirty work 
other than that listed above, to be dealt with 
through the regular grievance procedure’”— 
should be eliminated and the Board recom- 
mends the following clause inserted in lieu 
thereof :— 

In the event of a dispute the question of 
whether any other work performed by an em- 
ployee should be classified as dirty work and 
paid for as such will be decided through the 
grievance procedure set out herein. 


(3) WaaEs 
Article 7, Section 8—Dirty Work. 
The Union requested the inclusion of the 
following clauses as items (c), (d) and (e):— 

(c) That time and one-quarter be allowed for 
men working in confined places full of gas 
as a result of Rivet fires and torches, as in 
Forepeaks, Tanks, all galvanizing depart- 
ments, etc. ; 

(d) That time and one-quarter will be allowed 
employees welding or burning on galvan- 
ized pipe or other galvanized work. 

(e) Cleaning engines to be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-quarter. 
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The parties have agreed that the matters 
referred to in these three clauses should be 
submitted to the National War Labour Board. 


Article 7, Section 4—Trial trips. 


The Union request the inclusion of the. 


following clauses :— 


(b) Time and one-half shall be paid all Engine 
Room and Boiler Room men and hot meals 
and lodging supplied while out on trial 
trips and double time for overtime. 

(c) If Engines run any longer than two hours, 
the Engine Room and Boiler Room men 
are to be paid time and one-half for the 
rest of the day. 

(d) Men other than the above mentioned shall 
be paid at the rate of time and one-quar- 
ter for trial trips and double time for 
overtime. 

(e) Diesel Engineer and his helper shall be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half while 
engine is running. The rest of the time, 
while on trial trip, shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-quarter. Over- 
time at the rate of double time. 
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(f) All generator tests at the dock to be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-quarter. 

The parties have agreed that the matters 
referred to in these five clauses should be 
submitted to the National War Labour Board. 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation 
of the excellent spirit which prevailed through- 
out its meetings and the goodwill shown by the 
representatives of both parties. 


All. of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Port Arthur this 17th day of 
October, A.D., 1945. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dow er, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Herpert ORLIFFE, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. J. Pretris, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Kaufman Rubber (Ontario) Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., and Local No. 88, United Rubber 


Workers of America 


On October 23 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
which was established to deal with the above 
matter. A minority report was submitted by 
Mr. A. Williams. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge W. T. Robb, Orangeville, 
Ont., Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. N. Mathews and A. Williams, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between Kaufman Rubber (On- 
tario) Limited, a Company incorporated 
pursuant to the laws of the Province of 
Ontario, hereinafter referred to as “the 
Company’, and Local No. 88 of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, a 
voluntary union of employees affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
hereinafter referred to as “the Union”. 

To: 

The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

In the latter part of February 1945, the 

United Rubber Workers of America, Local 88, 


was certified as bargaining representative in the 
plant of A. R. Kaufman of Kitchener. Attempts 
to come to any agreement proved futile. 
On March 22, 1945, the Union presented a 
draft agreement to Mr. Kaufman. The latter, 
under date of April 4, 1945, directed a letter 
to Mr. J. Novak, President of Local 88, 
which included comments on the draft agree- 
ment submitted by the Union. A copy of Mr. 
Kaufman’s comments was also sent to em- 
ployees of the Kaufman plant. Some of these 
comments referred to might be termed un- 
fortunate—at any rate might be considered 
by some of the employees, to say the least, 
as non-conciliatory. 


A good Union man attempts to obtain more 
money and better working conditions for the 
worker—but he never hurts the business 
for which he works because he knows it is 
the cow that gives the milk. The good busi- 
ness man realizes that he must not fear com- 
petition that is fair. He should realize that 
labour has the right to organize to protect 
the workers. Hence, it would seem desirable 
that a good union man and a good business 
man could get together in an effort to effect 
better relationships between them. 


For some reason or other, the parties never 
got far in such negotiations as did take place. 
As a result this Board of Conciliation was 
authorized. The first three meetings of the 
Board were not productive of concrete results 
other than that the parties had been requested 
to attempt to reach an agreement on matters 
that were not too contentious. However, at 
the fourth meeting some real progress was 
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made and after one further meeting all clauses 
of a proposed agreement had been examined 
and the parties had been able to agree to a 
considerable extent. 

The Board had, so to speak, started from 
scratch. At one time it was felt that there 
was a possibility of an unanimous report. 
Unfortunately, this has been impossible. Hence, 
the majority report is that of Mr. N. L. 
Mathews, K.C., Company Representative, and 
the Chairman. At the final session Mr. 
Williams, whose minority report is on file, 
indicated he would have agreed with the 
majority had there been inserted a clause 
dealing with Union Security. 

The Union had proposed that any completed 
agreement should include clauses guarantee- 
ing: 

(a) Union shop 

(b) Check-off. 


Since it is the Board’s function to attempt 
conciliation, the majority report was based 
on the fact that inclusion of either of the 
two aforementioned items was, at this time, 
neither desirable nor prudent. The Union has 
some 320 members in a company which em- 
ploys from 400 to 450. While the employer 
has not exhibited any enthusiasm for the 
Union, it does not follow that for this reason 
the Union, at the present time, should fear 
for their security. Nor should the fact be 
lost sight of that the existence of the Union 
in this plant is of short duration. It must 
not be forgotten either that this is the 
initial agreement between parties where cer- 
tification took place only some seven months 
ago. It is surely not too much to suggest 
that further time must elapse before either 
of the two aforementioned submissions on the 
part of the Union should find place in an 
agreement between the parties. It is hoped 
that further time will permit more cordial 
relations between employer and employees. 
A satisfactorily negotiated future . agreement 
is preferable to any that may be deemed to 
have been effected by compulsion. Union 
Security, obtained by what is tantamount to 
compulsion or semi-compulsion can bring un- 
desirable consequences—to employees as well 
as to employer. The majority of the Board 
is consequently of the opinion that neither of 
the above suggestions of the Union should be 
incorporated in any agreement between the 
parties. 

At all meetings, both the employer and the 
employees were represented. Mr. Kaufman 
attended all sessions with his Solicitor, Mr. 
J. C. Adams, K.C. To the latter, the Board is 
indebted—not only for his courtesy, but also 
for his real assistance in facilitating a large 
part of the suggested agreement, which is 
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appended to this report. On all occasions the 
Union was represented by Mr. H. R. Mitchell 
and Mr. O. Plummer, both of whom presented 
clear, forceful but fair, arguments. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 18th day of October, A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) W. T. Ross, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Norman L. Matuews, 
Member. 


Minority Report 
Tox 
The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 and of a 
dispute between Kaufman Rubber (On- 
tario) Limited, a Company incorporated 
pursuant to the laws of the Province of 
Ontario, hereinafter referred to as “the 
Company”, and Local No. 88 of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, a 
voluntary union of employees affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
herinafter referred to as “the Union”. 


There are four matters which I desire to 
report upon in this minority report. They 
are :— 

1. Guaranteed Security for the Union. 

2. The extent of managerial rights. 

3. The check-off. 

4.'The time at which grievances shall be 

negotiated. 


Except for these four items I am not only in 
agreement with what is recommended in the 
majority report but I also wish to endorse 
and, where appropriate, reciprocate the general 
sentiments expressed therein. I wish further 
to express my personal congratulations to the 
other members of the Board for the under- 
standing and co-operation displayed by each 
of them throughout the whole of this most 
difficult case. 

The United Rubber Workers of America 
is a very experienced Union. It is ex- 
perienced in organizing the workers; it is 
experienced in bargaining with the employers 
on behalf of employees; but above all it is 
very experienced in maintaining good rela- 
tions with employers. 

This Union has been functioning in Canada 
for a good number of years. One of the first 
tasks it set itself in Canada was to organize 
the rubber workers in Kitchener, and this 
included the employees of the A. R. Kaufman. 
Rubber Co. While all the other rubber com-. 
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panies in Kitchener conceded union recogni- 
tion and signed contracts with the union 
without recourse to any processes of certifica- 
tion the A. R. Kaufman remained most ob- 
durate in its opposition. It is true some pre- 
tence of dealing with the union was indulged 
in by the company but it was mere shadow 
boxing. However, in February 1945, the Union, 
in order to overcome the persistent opposition 
of the company, applied for, and was granted, 
certification by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. From then until now the union tried 
to conclude a union contract with this com- 
pany. The fact that its efforts were totally 
unsuccessful provides abundant proof that, 
even with the legal certification of the union 
as the bargaining agency, the employer's at- 
titude of opposition remains unchanged. 

To the credit Gf such it be) of this em- 
ployer it can be said that he was at least 
honest when appearing before the Board in 
that he made not the slightest attempt to 
disguise his hostility, even though it meant 
that he would, to quote his own words— 
“be alone in his glory”. 

Such an unbending attitude demands that 
the union should be afforded the greatest 
degree of protection it is possible to procure. 
Unless this is conceded only unending strife 
will result. Of this I am perfectly certain. 
_.In this particular case it is completely 
futile to contend that an improved relation- 
ship will develop between the parties as they 
get to know each other better. The Company 
declines every opportunity for a better under- 
standing. A trade union, under such circum- 
stances, should not be required to place its 
organizational head on such a_ convenient 
managerial chopping block. 

-. Trade unionism is more than a hundred 
years old. That is quite long enough for any- 
body to learn the A.B.C. of it if there existed 
any desire to learn. When, as in the present 
case, there is such evident determination not 
to learn, indeed a determination to avoid the 
opportunity of learning, something more than 
a voluntary educational process is required. 

Almost the whole of our elementary school- 

ing is a matter of compulsion. Laws are in 


existence which make it a punishable offence . 


where children do not attend school. It is 
not one whit more harsh to compel these in- 
fantile employers to learn of the advantages 
and values of trade unionism instead of 
carrying on in their old habits of an industrial 
jungle. 

- Because in this case there is no indication 
on the part of the employer that he has 
learned so much as the first letter of the alpha- 
bet about trade unionism but, instead, intends 
to completely dominate his employees, I very 
strongly recommend to the Government, 
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through you, Mr. Minister, that the employ- 
ees of this company, for their own individual 
safety, as well as for the collective good, be 
afforded complete security, either through the 
process of an act of Parliament, an order in 
council, appropriation, or some other govern- 
mental procedure that will accomplish the 
desired results. 


The second matter in which I find myself 
unable to agree with the other members of 
the Board is that which the employer desires 
to have, namely, the “exclusive function” to 
handle the workers in his plant as he sees 
fit without any opportunity of redress on their 
part. It is my considered opinion that in- 
sistence on the part of an employer for such 
wide and unassailable authority serves only 
to add emphasis to what I previously referred 
to as the real intentions entertained by the 
employer. To do so is nothing short of en- 
couraging dictatorship. This employer de- 
mands, as so many other employers have 
demanded, that it is their “exclusive function” 
to “hire, discharge, promote, demote or dis- 
cipline employees”. I am quite prepared to 
concede the employer the exclusive right to 
hire whom he pleases but I couldn’t possibly 
agree to give him the same limitless authority 
to discharge, transfer, demote or discipline 
them. 


In the present modern chain of managerial 
responsibility so many human beings are in- 
volved; each single one containing within 
itself likes and dislikes, favouritism and 
sycophancy. Out of such human weaknesses 
as these can come orders to discharge, trans- 
fer, demote or discipline employees, the 
results of which effect not only the lives of 
persons so pushed around but also of their 
families. 

Oh, no, I couldn’t possibly agree to give 
such over-all authority without retaining 
some right to question the wisdom of the 
decision made and the opportunity of right- 
ing a wrong decision when made. I would 
readily agree with a clause granting authority 
to management in these things if such a 
clause contained for the Union the right of 
correction and restraint. 


The check-off is a subject that has been 
frequently dealt with in other reports by other 
Boards. The only thing I wish to say about 
it is that employers might very well concede 
this point as a gesture of sincerity concern- 
ing their oft-expressed good will. It is an old 
axiom that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 

Words are no test of sincerity. Actions 
alone are the things that count. Refusal to 
grant such a very easy thing as the check-off 
belies expressions of sincerity. 
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The fourth point is that which deals with 
the time at which disputes shall be handled. 
The employer says “after working hours”. The 
Union says “when the necessity arises”. A 
dispute can affect just one individual. It 
can also affect a group of individuals. In both 
cases it seems sensible to dispose of the 
grievances as quickly as possible. Some griev- 
ances can very well affect production which 
hurts the employer. It is nonsensical to per- 
mit the hurt to continue until after working 
hours when perhaps 10 minutes, or 15 minutes, 
or even an hour spent right away might re- 
move the hurt immediately. 

The grievances can also affect the wages or 
working conditions of the employee. It is 
unwise to allow it to continue a moment longer 
than is necessary. The practice of handling 
grievances during working hours is the policy 
most widely employed in plants. I think it is 
a good policy and feel it should apply in 
this case. 

On these four matters I therefore recommend 
the following :— 
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1. Union Security—That all present and 
future employees of the bargaining agency 
coming within the order of certification shall 
be and remain members of the Union as a 
condition of employment. 


2. In matters affecting the dismissal, trans- 
fer, demotion, promotion, or discipline of 
employees the Union shall have the right to 
all the provisions of the grievance procedure. 


3. Check-off—That the Company deduct the 
Union dues from the earnings of the employee 
on receipt of a signed authorization from the 
employee to do so. 


4. When grievances arise affecting one or 
more individuals such grievances shall be 
dealt with as necessity requires. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 30th day of October, 1945. 


(Sgd.) ArtHuR WILLIAMS, 
Board Member for the Union. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., and Local 458, United Automobile, Aircraft and 


Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


On October 17 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with the 
above matter. 

‘The personnel of the Board was as follows:— 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Toronto, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 


K. C. Berney, Brantford, and Bora Laskin, 


Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 
The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 
Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003, and Cockshutt Plow Company 
Inmited, Brantford, Ont. and Local 488, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. 


To: 
The Honourable Humpurey MirtcuHett, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 
The Board.of Conciliation appointed by you 
in the above matter begs to report as follows: 
The Board held sittings in the City of 
Toronto, both privately and with the repre- 
sentatives of the parties, upon July 9th, 
August 24th, September 27th and October 


15th, 1945. At the hearings, the Union was 
represented by R. Stacey, International Repre- 
sentative; T. H. Walsh, Chairman of the 
Plant Bargaining Committee, and M. Flan- 
nery, Financial Secretary of the Local Union. 
The Company was represented by J. H. 
Bradley Industrial Relations Supervisor; R. 
C. Hawkes, Director of Personnel, and Nor- 
man Butterworth, Standard Supervisor. 

The dispute between the parties arose 
during the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment, in which negotiation the union asked 
for the inclusion of clauses providing for a 
union shop and for a check-off of union 
dues. 

The Company employs about 1900 persons 
who are eligible for membership in the Union, 
and of these the Union claims approximately 
1300 as members. 

The oral representations that were made by 
the respective parties were supplemented by 
written briefs, in which they reiterated their 
respective positions on the matters in dispute. 

Although at the hearings before the Board 
the Company opposed both the union shop 
and the check-off of union dues, in the 
written brief which it subsequently filed with 
the Board it stated that is was prepared to 
grant a voluntary check-off revocable on 
thirty days’ notice, and affirmed its deter- 
mination to continue good relations both in 
the interest of employer and employee. 
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In the light of the facts submitted to it, and 
of the arguments in both the written and oral 
representations on behalf of the parties, this 
Board feels that the Company should be pre- 
pared to supplement its offer of a voluntary 
check-off revocable on thirty days’ notice, by 
a clause in the proposed agreement between 
the parties providing for maintenance of union 
membership for the term of one year, by those 
of its employees who are, at the date of the 
execution of the proposed agreement, members 
of the Union, or who may subsequently volun- 
tarily become members of the Union during 
the one-year period following the execution of 
the agreement. 


The recommendation as to maintenance of 
membership does not carry any implication 
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that all employees are not free to join or to 
refrain from joining the Union as they see fit. 

This Board believes that recommendations 
along the lines indicated above would contri- 
bute to continued harmonious relations. 

The Board desires to thank the parties for 
the assistance that they have given to it during 
the hearings. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 15th day of October, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) Ecrrton LovERING, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora LAsKIN, 
Employees’ nominee. 
(Sod.) K. C. Berney, 
Employer’s nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Six Motor Companies, Fredericton, 
N.B., MacFarlane Motors, Limited, Valley Motors Company, Ltd., 
Smith Motor Co., Ltd., J. Clark & Son Limited, Wood Motors, 

Ltd., Capital Garage; and Fredericton ‘Automobile 
Mechanics’ and Garage Workers’ Union, 

Fredericton, N.B. 


(On November 1 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was established to deal with 
the above matter. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Rev. Austin MacPherson, Fredericton, Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Arthur Limerick and Carlisle Hanson, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows :— 

Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1008, and MacFarlane Motors Lid., 
Valley Motors Company Ltd., Smith 
Motor Co. Ltd., J. Clark & Son Lid., 
Wood Motors Ltd. Capital Garage and 
Fredericton Automobile Mechanics’ and 
Garage Workers’ Union, Fredericton, NB. 

fey 

The Honourable HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 

' Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to the Provision of Section 13 
of P.C..1003 begs to submit the following 
report. 

The Board has held six meetings since its 
appointment. At the first hearing Valley 
Motors Company Limited was represented 


by John Baldwin, Smith Motor Company 
Limited by Walter MacNaughton, J. Clark 
& Son Limited by E. L. Merrithew, Wood 
Motors Limited by Bliss Wood and Capital 
Garage by W. E. Vaughan. MacFarlane 
Motors Limited was the only firm not repre- 
sented. However, at subsequent meetings 
E. L. Merrithew stated that he was repre- 
senting MacFarlane Motors Limited. At the 
last two meetings J. Clark & Son Limited was 
also represented by Alden R. Clark and 
Valley Motors Company Limited by G. 
Herbert Kitchen. The Union was represented 
by Jack Doherty, Vice-President, Willis 
White, Recording Secretary and Angus Mac- 
Leod, representing the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and acting as Union ‘Counsel. Mr. 
MacLeod was assisted at the first meeting by 
Rev. J. R. Bath. 

The Board asked for and was granted two 
extensions of time in order to obtain further 
information and to complete its report. 

The above named employers are engaged 
in the business of automobile sales and repairs. 
The Union is chartered by the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and has been certified as 
the bargaining representatives in the six 
shops; the employees excepted being as 
follows: the Service Manager and Office Staff 
of Smith Motor Company Limited, the Office 
Staff of Wood Motors Limited, J. Clark & 
Son Limited, Valley Motors Company Limited 
and MacFarlane Motors Limited and the 
stockmen of Capital Garage. 
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The Board of Conciliation in the above 
dispute was faced with several unusual cir- 
cumstances, which it is our purpose first to 
mention. We were dealing with six different 
employers who in form were negotiating as 
individuals, but in fact were bargaining 
collectively; this arrangement made the 
Board’s task difficult, in that it was not easy 
to learn the attitude of each employer on any 
particular question. 

Moreover a great deal of work had been 
done by the Conciliation Officer who had 
brought the parties to the point where an 
agreement had been tentatively endorsed, 
which the employers subsequently refused to 
sign; for this reason the negotiations did not 
take the normal procedure and there was no 
discussion of the proposed agreement clause 
by clause. 

The Board takes for granted the premise 
thait bona fide and responsible Trade Unionism 
is in the best interests of the public; the 
modern trend of legislation in democratic 
countries, and in particular the whole tenor 
and spirit of P:C. 1008 under which these 
proceedings were held, supporting this view. 
In this connection we might quote from the 
report of the New Brunswick Committee on 
Reconstruction as follows:— 

“The general interest of the Canadian 
people would be furthered were all labour to 
be organized into bona fide trade unions.” 

The Board would like it to be borne in 
mind that throughout the negotiations two 
forms of agreement were considered. One, 
the original agreement submitted by the 
Union when negotiations were first opened is 
hereto attached as Appendix “A”. The other 
agreement was that which was mutually 
arrived at by both parties under the leader- 
ship of the Conciliation Officer, but not 
signed, and is attached hereto as Appendix 
“B”. The principal difference between these 
two proposed agreements is that the second 
form of agreement does not contain union 
security clauses. 

At the first sitting of 'the Board the Union 
presented a brief stating their position and 
making Appendix “A” the basis of their 
demands. No discussion took place at the 
first sitting upon the Union brief; instead 
the employers stated their reasons for not 
having signed Appendix “B”. The Board felt 
that here was a crucial point and a great deal 
of time was spent at the expense of any 
discussion which might have ‘taken place upon 
Appendix “A”. The Board also believed that 
strictly speaking in view of the nature of the 
reasons given for not having signed Appendix 
“B” the discussion was out of order, but that 
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if the reason existed in the minds of the 
employers and was hindering them from 
signing, and particularly in view of the fact 
that the employers were willing to discuss 
this question with the employees on a very 
frank and friendly basis this discussion might 
be of value. The reason given by the 
employers for not having signed Appendix 
“B” was that the Union did not cover the 
whole trade, a number of small garages and 
service stations, as well as two garages of 
some size not being affected by these negotia- 
tions, this fact, the employers pointed out, 
would penalize them because ‘these other 
garages might be able to offer unfair compe- 
tition in the future if the Union were to make 
undue demands for higher wages or shorter 
working hours. 

This argument was answered by the Union 
representatives and in the opinion of this 
Board answered in a satisfactory manner. It 
was pointed out that competition would in 
no way be affected by the signing of Appendix 
“B” as wages and hours are governed entirely 
by The Wartime Labour Board. It was also 
suggested by the Union representatives that 
with the rescinding of the Wartime Labour 
Regulations and the revival of the Industrial 
Standards Act which enables the Provincial 
Government to set minimum wage scales for 
an industry as a whole, and which could be 
brought about by mutual good-will and co- 
operation between employers and employees 
in the future, this type of competition would 
disappear. 

On two occasions attempts were made by 
the Board to obtain a formal agreement on 
the basis of Appendix “B”, on both these 
occasions the hearing was adjourned to give 
the parties time to consider, and in both 
cases the employers refused to sign. 

The Board ‘then took under consideration 
the Union demands as contained in Appendix 
“A”, supported by briefs of tthe Union and 
opposed by briefs of the employers on the 
subject of the Union security clauses. 


Findings 


The Board is of the opinion that if any 
special circumstances enter into the particular 
case it would be, firstly, the actual strength 
of the Union at the present time, in that in 
at least two of the garages, which had 
originally been certified, the Union cannot 
now claim ‘to have a majority of the employees 
as members and secondly, the matter of 
ex-service men seeking employment in these 
garages and being obliged to join the Union 
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as a condition of employment if a Union 
Shop clause were inserted in the agreement. 

It is the opinion of the Board that Union 
security clauses should ordinarily be gained 
gradually by a Union which has proved itself 
capable of responsibility and has enlisted a 
good majority of employees in its member- 
ship, providing that where special circum- 
stances exist, as where an employer deliber- 
ately attempts to “break the Union” without 
sufficent justification, appropriate security 
clauses might be recommended for the pro- 
tection of the Union. 

In the opinion of the Board no sufficient 
case has been made out by the Union under 
either of the above heads, warranting inclu- 
sion of a Union Shop clause in the agreement. 

There is some _ justification for the 
employers’ stand in regard to the position of 
ex-service men being obliged under a Union 
Shop clause, to join the Union as a condition 
of employment. However, a maintenance of 
membership clause requiring all employees 
who are members of the Union or who join 
the Union before the expiration of the agree- 
ment to maintain their membership, would 
not in any way prejudice the rights of the 
returning service men. 

Therefore, under these circumstances the 
Board does not recommend that a Union 
Shop clause be included in this agreement. 
The nominee of the employees on the Board 
being of the opinion that the majority of 
new employees, mainly ex-service men who 
have had their outlook broadened by travel 
and experience, will wish to partake in the 
advantages and responsibilities of the Trade 
Union Movement concurs with the other 
members of the Board with respect to the 
Union Shop. 

As ‘to the check-off clause, the Board feels, 
in view of the small size of the Union, and 
the lack of any evidence showing the 
necessity of such clause, as well as the objec- 
tion of the employees to the possible odium 
of reducing the “take home” pay of their 
employees, that this demand be dropped. 

The Board is of the opinion that the signing 
of an agreement would require a real measure 
of good faith on the part of both employers 
and employees if in the future there 1s to be 
mutual confidence and helpfulness. This is 
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particularly true because of the fact that the 
Trade Union Movement in these industries 
is an entirely new movement and also because 
both employers and employees are facing 
many uncertainties with the future. There- 
fore, if good faith is imperative and if the 
signing of an agreement is to be mutually 
advantageous the Board feels that some 
gesture of goodwill should come from the 
employers so that the Union might be able 
to relax from its defensive attitude and 
undertake constructive programs which would 
be a benefit to all concerned. 

We therefore feel, in view of the above that 
the inclusion of some form of security clause 
in’ the agreement, as a gesture of goodwill 
on the part of the employers, would redound 
to their own credit and ultimate benefit. 

The Board recommends, therefore, that the 
parties sign the proposed agreement as 
Appendix “B” (which had previously been 
accepted by the employers and the terms of 
which they stated were being observed by 
them), and that included in this agreement 
should be an additional clause providing for 
maintenance of membership, the wording of 
which clause should be as follows:— 

“All employees who fifteen days after the 
signing of this agreement are members of 
the Union in good standing in accordance 
with the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Union, and all employees who thereafter 
become members shall as a condition of 
employment, during the life of this agree- 
ment and for ‘the purpose of this agreement 
only remain members of the Union in good 
standing.” 

We sincerely believe that the acceptance of 
the recommendations of this Board by the 
employers and the employees will be in their 
joint interest and that it will also serve to 
advance the interests of the people of the 
community. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
October 29, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Austin D. MacPHERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) ArtHuUR LIMERICK, 
Nominee of Employers. 
(Sgd.) J. Cartiste HANson, 
Nominee of Employees. 
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Strikes After Conciliation Board Procedure Under Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


The October issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
contained an account of the outbreak of a 
strike on September 12 by some 10,000 
employees of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., the chief 
causes of which were the demands of the 
employees as represented by Local 200, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, for a new collective agreement 
containing “union shop” and “check-off” 
provisions. Previously a Board of Concilia- 
tion had recommended against the introduc- 
tion of a “union shop’ clause in the agree- 
ment, but a majority of the Board had 
recommended a voluntary “check-off” of 
union dues which would be irrevocable during 
the life of the agreement. 

At the call of the Minister of Labour for 
Canada, a conference was held in Toronto 
on October 15 attended by representatives 
of the company and the union and by the 
fedenal Minister of Labour and the Acting 
Minister of Labour for Ontario and officers 
of their respective departments. The repre- 
sentatives of the uniom were insistent that 
the main requirements necessary to effect a 
settlement of the dispute were the granting 
of a “union shop” provision under which 
every employee would be required to join 
the union after being employed; a “check-off” 
of union dues, and a satisfactory determina- 
tion of other questions of importance to the 
union. The representatives of the company 
were equally definite in maintaining that they 
were not prepared to enter into negotiations 
to amend or replace the old agreement until 
access to their plant through the union’s 
picket line was given to company officials 
and office workers and until employees 
needed for the proper maintenance of power 
plant operations returned to work. The 
company management also declared that they 
would not in any event grant “union shop” 
or “check-off” provisions or any variation of 
such “union security” clauses. Discussions 
lasted three days and at the final session of 
the conference the Minister of Labour recom- 
mended the adoption of a compromise under 
which the Company would act upon an 
employee’s own request that his monthly 
dues to the union be deducted from his 
wages, such authorization to be revocable by 
the employee at any time. This proposition 
was not acceptable to either side. The 
Minister stressed the need of a change of 
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attitude on both sides and urged upon them 
the importance of their settling their differ- 
ences between themselves in the interests of 
all concerned, including the community and 
the people of Canada generally. The con- 
ference broke up without result, the Minister 
indicating that he would be glad to meet 
them again to canvass the possibilities of a 
settlement after they had a chance to consult 
their associates. 

On September 27 the Minister of Labour 
made another attempt to resolve the dispute 
by sending to the parties a compromise 
proposal suggesting that the union withdraw 
its picket line and instruct the power plant 
employees to resume work within 48 hours; 
that the company facilitate the return to 
work of all its employees in order of seniority 
and without discrimination as soon as 
possible; that representatives of the company 
and of the union with the assistance of an 
umpire appointed by the Government under- 
take forthwith to endeavour to reach a 
mutually satisfactory collective agreement, 
subject to matters affecting wages being dealt 
with by the Regional War Labour Board; 
and that any proposals upon which the parties 
failed to reach an agreement should be 
determined by the umpire, whose decision 
should be final and binding. 

In its reply to the Minister's communica- 
tion, the company rejected the suggestion 
that amy person not responsible to it should 
write a collective agreement by which the 
company would be bound. For its part, the 
union replied with a _ series of counter 
proposals, the first of which was that the 
parties would immediately proceed to nego- 
tiate an agreement covering all issues except 
the questions of an annual wage and vaca- 
tions with pay—providing the company first 
accepted the principle of the “union shop” 
and “check-off”. 

As a result of the refusal of union pickets 
to permit more than five security guards to 
enter company premises on each shift, the 
Windsor Police Commission on November 2 
ordered the intervention of city police. A 
strongly reinforced picket line prevented the 
local police force from escorting security 
guards into the plant and the Attorney- 
General for Ontario was requested to supply 
reinforcements to assist in the maintenance 
of law and order. A considerable detach. 
ment of Ontario Provincial Police supple- 
mented by Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
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was despatched to the city. As the Larour 
GazeTte prepared to go to press it was 
reported that barricades of motor vehicles 
were being placed around the plant by the’ 
pickets but no further attempt had been 
made by police to force entry to the premises. 


On November 5 a sympathetic strike was 
called by Local 195, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, which is also 
located in Windsor. By this action about 
8,500 workers employed in some 27 neighbour- 
ing plants engaged in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles or automotive parts joined 
the ranks of the strikers. When this occurred 
the Minister of Labour for Canada and the 
Attorney-General for Ontario, the latter being 
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also the Acting Provincial ‘Minister of Labour, 
flew to Windsor by aeroplane, with assistants, 
to make further attempts to find a means of 
settling the dispute. 

As a result of an interview with Mr. Ford, 
the Minister stated, “a company meeting was 
held and a proposal submitted which would 
provide for the immediate re-opening of the 
plant and arbitration of the question of union 
security and check-off, by a Justice of the 
Ontario Supreme Court,” the proposal to be 
binding upon the company until midnight 
November the 12th. 

The union rejected this proposal, holding out 
for an agreement with the company on Union 
Security. 


Federal Wire and Cable Company, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 


The report of a Board of Conciliation and 
a Minority Report in connection with a 
dispute between the Federal Wire and Cable 
Company, Ltd. Guelph, Ont. and _ its 
employees as represented by Local 3021, 
United Steelworkers of America, were printed 
in the July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 984). The majority report stated that 
the chief point at issue related to union 
security and that, in trying to secure a 
settlement, the Board had persuaded the 
union representative to drop demands for a 
union shop or maintenance of membership 
and to limit his request to the voluntary 
check-off of union dues. The company could 
not be persuaded to accept this compromise. 
The report of the majority of the Board 
stated that the company tacitly admitted 
that it had no serious objection to the 
voluntary check-off in itself and would agree 
to it if the union promised that it would 
not make further demands in a year’s time. 
The majority of the Board considered this 
attiture unreasonable and recommended the 
inclusion of a voluntary check-off clause in 
the new collective agreement between the 
parties. 

On July 30 the company notified the union 
and the Department of Labour that it was 
not willing to accept the recommendation 
made in the report of the Board, and on 
August 12 the union conducted a vote which 
resulted unanimously in favour of strike 
action. An Industrial Relations Officer imme- 
diately went to Guelph on instructions of the 
Chief Conciliation Officer for Ontario to try 
to avert a strike. Both the company and the 


union were firm in their determination to 
maintain their respective positions. On 
August 16 some 246 employees ceased work. 

A further attempt to settle the strike was 
made by an Industrial Relations Officer on 
September 13. The solicitor for the company, 
Mr. J. C. Adams, K.C., of the Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations Institute, sug- 
gested that the management might agree to 
the check-off if the union would undertake 
not to ask for an additional measure of union 
security next year. The union then offered 
to limit their security demands to a check-off 
for a period of two years. The management 
of the company refused to concur and stated 
that it was definitely opposed to the check-off 
in any form. 

A direct conference was held on October 13 
between Mr. C. H. Millard, Canadian 
Director of the union, and the head of the 
company, but a settlement again proved 
impossible. On October 31 another meeting 
was held in the Toronto office of the 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations Institute 
attended by senior representatives of the 
company and the union and by an Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. It failed to achieve any 
results and the company intimated that its 
plant would remain closed until the employees 
decided to return to work under the same 
conditions which existed prior to the strike. 

On November 2 the Director of Industrial 
Relations of the federal Department of 
Labour proposed to both parties that, with 
a view to terminating the deadlock, negotia- 
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tions should be resumed in the presence of 
an umpire appointed by the Department and 
that any point upon which agreement could 
not be reached should be determined by the 
umpire, whose decision would be final and 
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binding. This proposal was accepted by the 
union but rejected by the company. 

The strike is continuing, with a 24-hour 
picket line being maintained by union 
members. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
October, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


t 


FFICERS of the Industria] Relations 

Branch dealt with 14 industrial disputes 
during the month of October, involving 31,384 
workpeople employed in 95 separate establish- 
ments. Of these, 9 were new disputes which 
originated during the month and 6 were 
situations which had been unterminated as 
of September 30 and received further attention 
in October. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and under Order in Council P.C. 
4020. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the Conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Frede- 
ricton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The terri- 
tory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario and 
work in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
two officers resident in Fredericton, N.B., and 
Glace Bay, NS., represent the Department 
in the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of the Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 
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Brief summaries of a few of the cases off 
chief interest appear below :— 

Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick:—Reference was made in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazette (March, April, June, 
July, August, 1945) to negotiations between 
Government officials and representatives of 
coal miners belonging to District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, and of certain coal 
mine operators in Nova Scotia and New 
in connection with the miners’ 
demands for certain wage increases and addi- 
tional holidays with pay. 

Following consultation between the Depart- 
ment of Labour, The Coal Controller and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, an Order 
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was issued by the last named body increasing 
as from August 15, 1944, the price of bitu- 
minous coal mined in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and sold up to February 1, 1947. 
The Order was made applicable to all shaft 
mines in the two Provinces whether or not 
the operators had contractual relations with 
the United Mine Workers of America. The 
interested companies were notified on August 
9 that negotiations should take place with 
representatives of their employees as to the 
manner in which the revenue accruing should 
be passed on to the mine workers. 

Further clarification was then sought by 
certain companies, which also claimed that 
they should receive assurance of governmental 
safeguards in connection with their financial 
integrity and protection of their competitive 
position in post-war markets. The companies 
were advised that the Minister of Labour and 
the Coal Controller were both of-the opinion 
that the Government’s subsidy plan auto- 
matically took care of any matters which could 
not be adjusted by collective bargaining. How- 
ever, because of the difficulties presented by 
these and other problems, the representatives 
of the union and the chief operators were 
unable to reach an understanding upon the 
details of a new agreement and the assistance 
of the Department of Labour was again 
sought. 

A series of conferences was held in Ottawa 
commencing on September 27 and lasting a 
full week. In addition to the Minister and 
officers of the Department of Labour and the 
Emergency Coal Production Board, they were 
attended by representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Dominion 
Coal Company Ltd., the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany Ltd., and Old Sydney Collieries, Ltd. 

These conferences were successful in estab- 
lishing a substantial measure of agreement 
between the parties as to the distribution of 
the fund available from the increase in the 
price of coal but were discontinued when full 
agreement could not be reached. Subsequently 
a formula was worked out which was submit- 
ted to the National War Labour Board on 
October 4 and, on review, was made the sub- 
ject of a Supplementary Finding and Direc- 
tion by that Board on October 12. 

Taking in to consideration the fact that 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board had 
made a Fund available to the Companies by 
means of the increase in the price of coal, the 
National War Labour Board directed the 
Companies to pass on the revenue to their 
employees by granting the mine workers (a) 
six days’ holidays with pay, to be taken in 
1945 during the Christmas-New Year holiday 
period; (b) six days’ holidays with pay during 
the summer months of 1946 (in addition to 
‘hose previously authorized); (c) an addi- 
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tional 17 cents per mine worker per shift 
worked on and after March 1, 1946; and (d) 
adjustments at stated intervals to provide 
for distribution from the Fund of accrued 
revenue to take care of the retroactive period 
from February 1, 1945, to February 28, 1946. 

It was also provided that any surplus avail- 
able by reason of an increase in production 
would be distributed to mine workers pro 
rata on the basis of the number of shifts 
worked by them during the period of the 
1945-47 Agreement. 

Payments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of the Province, if any, were to be a 
charge against the Fund of accrued revenue, 
but it was recommended that the parties 
confer with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board with regard to possible exemption from 
such extra charges. 

A referendum was conducted among the 
members of District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America, and on October 81 it was reported 
that the miners had voted by 7,256 to 1,545 
in favour of acceptance of the award of the 
National War Labour Board. 


Coal Miners, Alberta and British Columbia: 
—The October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
contained a brief description of a strike of 
some 9,000 coal miners employed in 65 mines 
in Alberta and British Columbia which devel- 
oped over demands that the miners be allot- 
ted additional allowances of red meat under 
the meat rationing regulations of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 

The strike of the various local unions was 
not sanctioned by union headquarters, and on 
October 9 the Executive Board of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, meeting 
in Calgary, issued instructions that the men 
should return to work. Members of the Dis- 
trict Executive Board then returned to their 
own localities to place before the membership 
of the local unions the decision of the District , 
Officers. On October 12, miners at Fernie and 
Michel in the Crow’s Nest Pass area voted 
by a majority of one at each place to resume 
work, but failed to do so when others in the 
area belonging to local unions at Blairmore, 
Bellevue and Coleman voted against compli- 
ance with the instructions of the District 
Executive Board. At the same time votes 
favouring a termination of the strike were 
taken at other points and miners returned to 
work on October 15 at Nanaimo and Cum- 
berland on Vancouver Island and in the Ed- 
monton, Cadomin and Luscar areas. During 
the following week the other recalcitrant 
unions decided to follow suit and operations 
were fully restored by October 22. 

Chemical Workers, Sarnia Ont.:—Pursuant 
to the terms of an agreement between Dow 
Chemical of Canada Ltd., of Sarnia, Ont., and 
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Local 12901, District Number 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, this Department was 


asked to appoint a chairman for a Board of | 


Arbitration to deal with a dispute arising out 
of the dismissal of an employee. The Honour- 
able the Minister of Labour for Canada, on 
September 5, appointed His Honour Judge 
M. A. Miller to the chairmanship of the ar- 
bitration committee upon which the Company 
and the Union also had representatives. 

The board in & majority award held that 
having regard to all circumstances the com- 
pany was justified in dismissing the employee. 


Metal Products Workers, Kitchener, Ont.:— 
In October a complaint was lodged against 
the Onward Manufacturing Company of 
Kitchener, Ont., by Local 1719 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists for the 
dismissal of an employee allegedly because of 
union activity. Being an industry coming 
under Provincial jurisdiction, the matter was 
submitted to the Department of Labour for 
Ontario, who in turn requested the Minister 
of Labour for Canada to appoint an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to in- 
vestigate the dispute. Mr. H. Perkins, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer Toronto, Ont., made .a 
preliminary investigation, as a result of which 
His Honour Judge James Parker of Toronto 
was appointed by the Minister. Settlement 
was pending at the end of the period. 


Transport Workers, Coteau Rouge, P.Q.:— 
During October Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer Montreal, P.Q., made a 
preliminary investigation of charges against 
Laval Transport Limited, Coteau Rouge, 
Montreal South, in regard to the dismissal of 
five employees allegedly because of attempts 
to organize a union in that company. As a 
result he recommended the appointment of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission under 
Section 5 of P.C. 4020. On October 17, the 
Minister of Labour for Canada appointed His 
Honour Judge Honore Achim as commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. No decision had 
been reached as of the end of this period. 


Metal Products Workers, Grimsby, Ont.:— 
On October 12, the Department was asked 
to appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner under Section 5 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 to investigate the dismissal 
of two employees of the Grimsby Stove and 
Furnace Company, Grimsby, Ontario. The 
complaint was laid by local 805 of United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO) on the 
basis that dismissal was due to union activity 
and not excessive absenteeism as charged by 
the company. A preliminary investigation 
was conducted by Mr. W. Dunn, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, Ontario. The 
matter was then referred to the Department 
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of Labour for Ontario, which led to the Pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour requesting the 
Minister of Labour for Canada to appoint 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 
On October 17, the Minister appointed His 
Honour Judge W. T. Robb, of Orangeville, 
Ont. Before any hearing of the dispute took 
place, however, the Department received noti- 
fication from the union, that the company 
had reinstated the dismissed employees, with- 
out loss of pay or seniority, and it was in a 
position to withdraw the matter. 

Metal Products Workers, Windsor, Ont.:— 
The October issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
contained a brief reference to the appointment 
of His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, of Sarnia, 
Ont., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission to investigate the dismissal of an 
employee of the Kelsey Wheel Co., Litd., 
Windsor, Ont., and the subsequent refusal of 
the Company to comply with a direction of a 
National Selective Service Officer to reinstate 
the said employee. 

In his report Judge Miller found that the 
employee was not entitled to have his suspen- 
sion from duty reviewed under a collective 
agreement and that the Selective Service 
Officer was acting within his authority in 
reviewing that suspension. He also found that 
the Selective Service Officer’s decision that 
the employee should be reinstated—not having 
been appealed from—was still in effect and 


.that it could not now be appealed. On October 


13, the Minister of Labour notified both the 
Company and the Union that the reinstate- 
ment Order was still in effect and that the 
Company was obligated to reinstate the man 

Packinghouse Workers, Various Provinces— 
At a district conference of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (C.C.L.) in Winni- 
peg on September 30 it was announced that. 
a strike vote would be conducted among the 
employees of five meat-packing plants of 
Burns and Co., Limited, located in Vancou- 
ver, Edmonton, Regina, Prince Albert and 
Winnipeg, unless the Company agreed within 
ten days to various demands, chief of which 
were the negotiation of a master agreement 
covering all plants in .which the union was 
recognized as the bargaining agency; a 40-hour 
work-week; a 30 per cent increase in wage rates 
to maintain ‘“‘take-home pay”; and payment for 
statutory holidays. Similar action was also 
planned for a later date in plants of Canada 
Packers, Limited, and Swift Canadian Co., 
Limited, scattered from Vancouver, B.C. to 
Moncton, N.B. On October 11, after the union 
had served formal notice on Burns and Co., 
Limited, that it was proceeding with a vote 
to authorize the calling of a strike on October 
15th, the Minister of Labour notified the 
Ministers of Labour of the four Western 
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Provinces that in the national interest the 
Dominion Government intended passing an 
Order in Council appointing a Government 
Controller of the plants threatened by strike 
action and requiring the parties to negotiate 
with a view to reaching a settlement without 
stoppage of work. In due course the concur- 
rence of the Provincial Governments was 
indicated. The Order in Council set out that 
a strike would seriously affect the agricultural 
industry and curtail meat supplies required 
for essential civilian needs and commitments 
to allied countries and also supplies necessary 
for the Armed Forces of Canada and the dis- 
tressed peoples of Europe; and that for the 
security, peace, order and welfare of the coun- 
try it was necessary to appoint a controller 
to manage and control the operations of the 
strike-threatened establishments. The Con- 
troller named was Mr. J. Gordon Taggart, 
Chairman of the Meat Board of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. The union pro- 
ceeded with strike votes in the 13 plants of 
Canada Packers, Limited, and Swift Canadian 
Co., Limited, in which it had bargaining rights, 
and on October 16, further Orders in Council 
were passed appointing Mr. Taggart as con- 
troller of those establishments. With one ex- 
ception, the Governments of the seven Pro- 
vinces affected gave their concurrence. 

At the same time, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice S. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, was ap- 
pointed as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission under the provisions of Section 
8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 to confer with 
the parties to the dispute and to endeavour 
to effect a settlement. Seven Deputy Con- 


trollers were also appointed to assist Mr.. 


Taggart in the management of the various 
plants on a regional basis. 

A conference was arranged at Winnipeg by 
the Commissioner commencing on October 24. 
It was attended by 32 representatives of the 
union and 12 representatives of the three 
companies, Representatives of the Canadian 
Livestock Producers were also welcomed at 
the conference by the other parties. Daily 
joint sessions were held at which evidence and 
arguments were put forward and proposals 
and counter proposals examined. At the end 
of ten days of negotiations a mutual under- 
standing was announced on November 2. It 
was agreed that in 16 of the plants: affected 
the work week would be reduced from 48 
hours to 45 hours and that the present hourly 
rates of the employees would be increased by 
6:8 per cent so that the existing scale of “take- 
home” pay might be maintained. At the plant 
of Canada Packers Limited at Hull, P.Q. the 
work week was to be reduced from 54 to 48 
hours with an upward adjustment in prevail- 
ing hourly wage rates of 6°8 per cent 
The present weekly guaranteed hours in all 
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plants except that at Hull, P.Q. would be 
reduced from 40 hours to 374 hours, including 
those weeks in which a statutory holiday oc- 
curs. Agreement was also reached upon the 
conditions under which punitive overtime 
rates of wages would be paid to hourly paid 
and shift workers for work in excess of the 
normal hours of work and for work on Sun- 
days or holidays. The Companies undertook 
to pay hourly rated employees for six speci- 
fied statutory holidays at regular rates if they 
were not required to work. No change was 
made with respect to present provisions for 
union security, but such provisions were to 
be made applicable at the Hull, P.Q. plant 
of Canada Packers Limited for the first time, 
and all Companies undertook to notify new 
employees that they approved of membership 
in the union. 

The companies and the union further agreed 
to establish a Packinghouse Industry Advisory 
Board, having three members, one to be ap- 
pointed by the Companies, one by the union, 
and one to represent livestock producers to 
be selected in the first instance by agreement 
between the Companies and the union. Three 
alternate members were to be named in the 
same way. The Advisory Board was to be 
available for prompt consultation upon any 
matter which might be raised by any one of 
the Companies or by the union or by the 
representatives of the livestock producers as 
being likely injuriously to affect co-operative 
relations between any Company and its em- 
ployees or the maintenance of efficient pro- 
duction in any of the plants involved. Deci- 
sions of the Advisory Board would be binding 
only when the Company or Companies affected 
and the union previously agreed to refer 
the matter to the Board for arbitration. 

The Companies and the union agreed -to 
refer to a Board of Arbitration at the earliest 
possible date the issue of the negotiation of 
a “master agreement”, so called, the decision 
to be binding upon the parties. Such Board 
was not empowered to draft the provisions of 
any agreement nor decide the terms thereof, 
but was authorized to decide as to the subject 
matter to be dealt with in such agreement or 
agreements. 

It was provided that the parties would 
jointly seek the approval of the Dominion 
Government and such other authorities as 
might be interested, so far as might be neces- 
sary to give effect to the understanding reached. 
As the ‘Lasour GazerTe went to press, 
arrangements were being made for joint ap- 
plications to the appropriate Regional War 
Labour Boards for approval of those matters 
contained in the understanding which affected 
wage rates and remuneration under the pro- 
visions of the Wage Control Order. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GAZETTE from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up andi verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts are 
summarized in separate articles following this. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways and Local Bus Lines 


REGINA, SASK—THE CORPORATION OF THE CiTy 
or REGINA AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
‘TION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RaiLway, Bus 
AND CoacH EMPLOYEES, LocaL 588. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1945, to December 31, 1945, and thereafter 
subject to 90 days’ notice. The city recognizes 
the union as the sole bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. All future permanent em- 
ployees as well as present employees who are 
now or may later become members of the union 
shall, as a condition of employment with the 
city, remain in good standing with the union. 
All new employees shall become members of the 
Association within 30 days of becoming per- 
manent. Check-off: the city agrees when so 
directed by written authority to deduct from 
employees’ salary or wages the sum required 
for association fees and to remit same to the 
treasurer of the association. 

Hours of work: motor-conductors—not more 
than 8 hours per day and not more than 6 days 
per week, paid at the daily rate of 8 hours 
and 20 minutes, which shall include time 
for reporting. On days for which time and one- 
half is paid, no time for reporting shall be paid. 
Mechanical and track department—8 hours per 
day, 6 days per week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work between midnight and 6 a.m. and 
also for work on their day off and any of ten 
specified statutory holidays if unable to take 
another day off instead in close proximity to 
the day so worked. For ordinary Sunday work 
a rate of time and one-quarter will be paid. 
Vacation: three weeks with pay per year after 
completion of one year’s continuous service with 
the company; after five years’ continuous service 
vacation periods may be accumulated up to 
4 weeks with company permission. 


Wage rates: motor-conductors are paid for 
8 hours and 20 minutes (to include reporting 
time) for 8 hours’ actual work, from 604 cents 
per hour for first six months to 81 cents per 
hour after two years; inspectors $190 per 
month, freight motormen $171.25 per month, 
freight conductors and switchmen 714 cents per 
hour. Mechanical, Barn and ‘Track Depart- 
ments: machinist and welder, mechanic and 
general repair man 854 cents per hour; electri- 
clan, carpenter and coach builder, painter and 
repairman, machinist, blacksmith, 824 cents; 
car repairer 80% cents, general utility man 
73 cents; car cleaners, firemen 674 cents; 
linemen 873 cents; truck driver and _ line 
man’s helper 724 cents; bus mechanic 82% cents; 
switchman 713 cents; trackman and welder 
70 cents; trackmen, derail switchmen 664 cents. 

All employees are entitled to free transporta- 
tion on the company’s lines. Provision is also 
made for seniority rights and grievance pro- 
cedure, 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Air 
Transportation 


CANADIAN Pactric Air LINES, LTD. AND THE 
Orper oF RaILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, SYSTEM 
Division No. 7 (RaApio Operators, DrEs- 
PATCHERS, AGENTS AND ASSISTANT AGENTS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1944, to October 31, 1945, and thereafter subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 

Hours: 48 per week, an 8-hour day, wherever 
and whenever possible depending upon local 
conditions. The spread of hours also will be 
kept as low as possible consistent with the 
requirements of the service. Overtime: only 
when necessary and will be divided as evenly as 
possible among the staff; compensatory time oft 
will be allowed on a pro rata basis. When work 
on Sundays is necessary a seventh day during 
the week will be granted. Otherwise overtime 
will be credited, as also for work on any of six 
statutory holidays. Vacation: 12 working days 
with pay after one year’s continuous service, 
subsequently one working diay with pay for each 
254 days’ service in the preceding year. When 
proceeding on annual vacation employees will be 
given available transportation space on the 
airways free. 

Monthly wage rates: operators, grade 1 (after 
first 3 months probation period) $100 per 
month during first full year to $120 during third 
year; operators grade 2, $130 per month in first 
year to $150 per month in third year and there- 
after; operators grade 3, $160 to $180 per 
month; operator-despatcher grade 1, $150 to 
$160 per month; operator-despatcher, grade 2, 
$170 to $190 per month; despatcher grade lI, 
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$180 to $200 per month, grade 2, $210 to $220 
per month. Traffic and station staff: agents, 
grade 1 (after training and probationary 
period) $90 to $110 per month, grade 2—female 
$115 to $125 per month, grade 2—male $125 to 
$145 per month; grade 3, $155 to $175 per 
month. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 


Transportation 


MontreaL, P.Q—THE NAatioNaL HARBOURS 
BoaRD AND THE BROTHERHOOD oF RAILWAY 
AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES (GRAIN 
ELEVATOR SYSTEM EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1946, and thereafter subject to two 
months’ notice. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 
Overtime: time and a half for all work in 
excess of these hours, double time for work on 
Sundays and six specified statutory holidays; 
a minimum of 4 hours at double time for any 
work on these days is also provided. Vacation: 
one week with pay for all employees in good 
standing with one year’s service provided he 
has worked at least 1,000 hours in the preceding 
calendar year. 


Wage rates (effective from July 1, 1944): 
electrician, millwright, 95 cents per hour; assis- 
tant millwright, weighmen, first feed tender, 
car dumper operators, distributors, 80 cents; 
feed tenders, machinery men, marine leg men, 
tower men, 75 cents; car shovellers, conveyor 
men, motor tenders, 70 cents; firemen, oilers, 
elevator helpers, sewer and baggers, 65 cents. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Vancouver, B.C. — British AMERICAN O1L 
Company Lp. (Formerty THe UNIon 
Om Company oF CanapaA, LTD.) AND THE 
CANADIAN SEAMEN’s UNION (PACIFIC 
Coast District) 


Agreement to be in effect from July 30, 1945, 
to July 29, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to two months’ notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the bargaining 
agent for the unlicensed personnel. The union 
agrees to supply competent and satisfactory 
help if available for all classifications of posi- 


tions covered by this agreement. ' 

Hours of duty: unlicensed personnel except- 
ing cooks and mess men (who shall work hours 
required to prepare and serve three meals a 
day for the crew), 4 hours on and 8 hours off. 
Time off free from the ship equal to one day 
in seven. Overtime rate to be 50 cents per 
hour. Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service. 

Wage rates: deckhand and _ ableseamen, 
greaser, $104.93 per month; cook, $124.93; mess 
men, $74.93 per month; mess boys, $64.93 per 
month. 

Provision 
disputes. 


is made for the settlement of 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Winpsor, ONTARIO—THE WINDSOR UTILITIES 
CoMMISSION OF THE City or WINDSOR 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
EvecrricaL Worxers, Loca 911 (Hypro 
Division oF THE WINDSOR UTILITIES Com- 
MISSION ) 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The Com- 
mission recognizes the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agent for all eligible employees and 
agrees not to discriminate against any employee 
because of union membership nor object to any 
employee becoming a member of the union. 
Only union members in good standing shall be 
employed in these classifications or those com- 
mencing employment who make proper arrange- 
ments for becoming immediate members of the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work on Saturday 
afternoon and all time worked in excess of 
above hours except for work from midnight to 
8 a.m. and on Sundays and legal holidays when 
double time will be paid. These overtime rates 
do not apply to sub-station operators, trouble- 
men, reconnect and disconnect men, auto main- 
tenance men, storehouse and garage janitors 
during the course of their normal working 
week. When normal working hours are other 
than from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., overtime shall be 
paid for at one and one half times the standard 
hourly rates for seven hours, after the regular 
hours have been worked, and twice the stand- 
ard hourly rates shall be paid for the next 
eight hours. Eight specified statutory holidays 
will be recognized as legal holidays with pay. 
Vacation: after one year’s employment one 
working week with pay increased by one day 
per year up to 5 years of service and two 
weeks thereafter until 15 years of service have 
been completed; thence subject to an increase 
of one day per year up to a maximum of four 
weeks for 30 years’ service. Sub-station operators 
and troublemen, however, to have three weeks’ 
vacation after 5 years’ service, to be increased 
by one day per year after 15 years’ service to 
a maximum of 4 weeks’ vacation. 

Wage rates: Line department—journeymen 
$1.10 per hour, heavy line truck driver 92 cents, 
lineman’s helper 86 cents; meter department— 
journeymen and meter installers and removers 
97 cents per hour, journeymen meter readers 
$177.26 per month; substation construction and 
maintenance—journeymen $1.03 per hour; mer- 
chandise maintenance and repair—journeymen 
$175.72 to $190.22 per month; journeymen 
troublemen $1.10 per hour; street lighting de- 
partment— maintenance men 81 to 95 cents per 
hour; auto maintenance—journeymen mechanics 
97 cents, assistants 81 cents; carpenters and 
blacksmiths 97 cents, labourers 81 cents; learners 
assigned to any occupational group shall be 
paid the following percentage of the wages 
paid to a qualified journeyman in that group: 
first 6 months 50 per cent, second 6 months 60 
per cent, second year 70 per cent, third year 
80 per cent, fourth year 90 per cent, fifth year 
journeymen’s wages. 

Provision is made for a pension and insur- 
ance fund, seniority rights and grievance pro- 
cedure. 
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Trade 


Winpsor, ONTARIO — PEERLESS COUNTRYSIDE 
Dairies, Limirep, AND THE Winpsor MILK 
Drivers’ AND Dairy WorKERS’ UNION 
(CANADIAN CoNnGRESS OF LABOUR) 


Agreement to be in effect from August 30, 
1945, to October 1, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. The company 
and the union agree that there shall be no 
discrimination, interference, intimidation, re- 
straint or coercion of employees because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Employees are free to join or not to join the 
union. Union activities shall not be conducted 
on company time or premises except as pro- 
vided. All union members who elect to remain 
members of the union or those who elect to 
become members within fifteen days of effec- 
tive date of agreement must as a condition of 
employment remain members of the union in 
good standing for duration of agreement. Check- 
off: The company agrees to deduct from the pay 
cheques of union members, who so authorize, 
all union dues. Hours: plant employees—8 per 
day, a 48-hour week, barnman, 6 days per week. 
Overtime: plant employees, time and one-half 
after 8 hours a day or 48 hours per week. 
Overtime so far is practicable will be equit- 
ably distributed. Any employee working six 
consecutive days will be paid for not less than 
48 hours. Vacation: one week with pay after 
one year’s continuous employment with the com- 
pany, ten days after two years and two weeks 
after three years. 


Wage rates: plant employees—skilled 80 cents 
per hour; semi-skilled 75 cents; general 70 
cents; junior (milk department) 55 cents for 
first two months, 60 cents thereafter; (ice 
cream department) 50 cents first two months, 
55 cents thereafter; sales department—tretail 
route salesmen $10.60 per week plus commis- 
sion. Guaranteed minimum $138.40 for each 
four consecutive weeks’ period; 
route salesmen $29.60 per week plus commis- 
sion; route service men $29.60 to $34.60 per 
week plus 8 per cent of their weekly wage if 
thes work on Saturday. Barnmen $36 per 
week. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 


Service: Public Administration 
SupBpury, ONTARIO—THE MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TION OF THE CiTy oF SUDBURY AND THE 


Supsury Civic EMpLoYvees UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 16, 
1945, to March 15, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
city recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agent for all employees affected. 
The city and the union agree that there will 
be no discrimination against the employees be- 
cause of membership or non-membership in any 
lawful union, or because of race, colour or 
religious creed. Hours of work: 8 per day, a 
48-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half. If called out to work a minimum of 
two hours at overtime rate of pay to be 
allowed. Time and one-half for work on any 
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of five specified statutory holidays. Vacation: 
two weeks with pay for all employees with one 
year or more of continuous service. All em- 
ployees are also entitled to 18 days sick-pay 
allowance per calendar year, this to be cumula- 
tive from year to year. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


WInpsor, ONTARIO—THE Boarp or EpucATION 
FOR THE City oF WINDSOR AND THE HBEAT- 
ING ENGINEERS, CARETAKERS AND ALLIED 
WorkKERS (CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR) 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1945, 
to May 31, 1946, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. The board recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible union members. The board and the 
union recognize that employees shall be free to 
join or abstain from joining the union. Check- 
off: employees who within 15 days of effective 
date of agreement elect to become and/or re- 
main union members shall authorize the Board 
to deduct from their wages regular union dues 
for the duration of the agreement or until 
resignation from the union. These dues will 
be paid over to the union annually. 


Hours of work: 48 per week, or if duties 
can be performed satisfactorily in less time 
then the work week will be reduced accordingly 
but not to less than 44 hours per week. Over- 
time: all approved time worked in excess of 
48 hours in any seven consecutive days shall 
be considered as overtime and will be paid for 
on actual pro rata hourly rates for the first 
hour and one and one half times pro rata 
hourly rates thereafter. Employees, whose 
regular duty occasions them to work on Satur- 
day afternoon, Sundays or statutory holidays 
will be paid extra. All statutory holidays 
including holidays proclaimed by municipal 
authority shall be observed in so far as is 
compatible with the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of the board’s property. Vacation: two 
weeks with pay after one year’s continuous 
service and three weeks after fifteen years’ 
continuous service. Sick leave: after one year’s 
continuous service every employee shall be 
entitled to sick leave with pay not exceeding 
20 days in any one year. After 5 years’ service 
the board may by resolution grant additional 
sick leave with pay in lieu of unused sick leave 
during first five years up to an additional 20 
days. 

Wage rates: cleaners $1,200 per year; assist- 
ant caretakers $1,600 to $1,750; night care- 
takers $1,850; caretaker-engineers $1,850 to 
$2,100, plus $150 to $170 overtime allowance; 
truck drivers $1,600 to $1,850; truck drivers 
and maintenance men $1,600 to $2,050. A pen- 
sion share of 6 per cent is also paid by the 
board for all above classifications except that 
of cleaners. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Ortawa, Onrtartio—Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RaILwAy CoMPANY (THe CHATEAU 
Lauriek HoTEL) AND THE CANADIAN 
BroTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND 
OTHER TRANSPORT WORKERS 

Agreement to be in effect from July 11, 1945, 


to July 10, 1946, and thereafter subject to 2 
months’ notice. 
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Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, 
except where it has been the practice to work 
less than 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week 
the practice shall be continued, if practicable. 
Where the work is of an intermittent nature, 
there being no work for periods of more than 
one hour’s duration, trick split assignments may 
be established only by mutual agreement be- 
tween the accredited representatives of the 
union and the company. This rule may be 
applied only to the staffs of the grill room, 
cafeteria waitresses, beverage room, main din- 
ing room, chefs’ department and _ stewards’ 
department. In the chefs’ department split 
trick assignments to be confined to two tours 
of duty, while in the stewards’ department to 
not more than three tours of duty, a total of 
eight hours’ work, within a spread of 12 con- 
secutive hours in any day. In the grill room, 
cafeteria, and the beverage room to be con- 
fined to not more than two tours of duty, and 
in the main dining room, to not more than 
three tours of duty, a total of 8 hours’ work 
within a spread of 14 consecutive hours in any 
day. Overtime: time worked by employees on 
regular assignments, continuous with, before, 
or after the regularly assigned hours of duty 
shall be considered as overtime and shall be 
paid for, on the actual minute basis, at one 
and one-half times the pro rata rate. Regu- 
larly assigned employees shall be assigned a 
regular seventh day off duty each week, pref- 
erably Sunday. Employees required to work 
on their assigned day off duty shall be paid at 
one and one-half times the pro rata rate with a 
minimum of two hours and forty minutes, for 
which two hours and forty minutes service may 
be required. Vacation: six working days with 
pay for employees who have completed 300 
days cumulative service in the preceding two 
years; after completing 5 years’ cumulative ser- 
vice 12 working days with pay will be allowed. 

Regularly assigned employees temporarily 
assigned to duties as waiters on special func- 
tions during their regular working hours will 
be paid in addition to their regular rate of 
pay as follows—waiters on luncheon functions 
$1.25, waiters on dinner functions $1.75. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
settling of grievances. 


Port ArTHUR, ONTARIO—TuHE CANADIAN Na- 
TIONAL RatLway ComMpaNy (THE PRINCE 
ArTtHuR ‘Hoter) anp THE CANADIAN 
BroTHERHOOD oF Ratuway EMPLOYEES AND 
OTHER TRANSPORT WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1946, and thereafter subject to 2 
months’ notice. This agreement is similar to 
the agreement with the Chateau Laurier Hotel 
employees at Ottawa as summarized above with 
these exceptions: 


Hours of work: Same as above except split 
trick assignments in the dining room, kitchen 
department, and stewards’ department will be 
confined to not more than 3 tours of duty, a 
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total of 8 hours’ work within a spread of 133 
hours in any day. In the front office, including 
bellboys and elevator operators to be confined 
to not more than two tours of duty on alternate 
days within a spread of 16 consecutive hours 
in any such day. 

Rates of pay for regularly assigned employees, 
assigned as waiters during their regular work- 
ing hours will be as follows—waiters or wait- 
resses on luncheon functions $1, on dinner func- 
tions $1.50, in addition to their regular rate of 
pay. 


WINNIPEG, MaANnitoBA—THE CANADIAN Na- 
TIONAL Ratrway Company (THE Fort 
Garry HoreL) AND THe CANADIAN Bro- 
THERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND 
OTHER TRANSPORT WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1946, and thereafter subject to 2 
months’ notice. This agreement is similar to 
that for the Chateau Laurier Hotel at Ottawa, 
summarized above, with these exceptions: split 
trick assignments in the main dining room and 
for staff waitresses will be confined to not more 
than three tours of duty, a total of 8 hours’ 
work, within a spread of 134 consecutive hours 
in any day; in the chefs’ department to be 
confined to two tours of duty, a total of 8 hours 
work, within a spread of 124 consecutive hours 
in any day; in the valet department to not 
more than two tours of duty, a total of 8 hours 
work, within a spread of 13 consecutive hours 
in any day. For the front office staff, bellmen, 
maids and porters to not more than two tours 
of duty on alternate days within a spread of 
164 consecutive hours in any such days. 

Rates of pay of regularly assigned employees, 
assigned as waiters during their regular work- 
ing hours, will be as follows: for waiters and 
waitresses on luncheon functions $1.25, on din- 
ner functions $1.50, in addition to their regular 
rate of pay. 


Brannon, ManrropA—THe Canapian Na- 
TIONAL Rarwway Company (THE PRINCE 
Epwarp Hotet) AND THE CANADIAN Bro- 
THERHOOD oF Ramway EMPLOYEES AND 
OTHER TRANSPORT WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1946, and thereafter subject to 2 
months’ notice. This agreement is similar to 
the agreement with the employees of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, summarized above with 
these exceptions: split trick assignments may 
be assigned only to the staffs of the dining 
room, kitchen department, stewards’ depart- 
ment and tavern, and will be confined to not 
more than three tours of duty, a total of 8 
hours’ work, within a spread of 134 consecu- 
tive hours in any day. 

Rates of pay of regularly assigned employees, 
assigned as waiters during their regular work- 
ing hours, will be as follows: for waiters or 
waitresses on luncheon or dinner functions $1] 
in addition to their regular rate of pay. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


ty Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a cer- 
tain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days allowed for the filing of ob- 
jections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1943, page 
86. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted im the Lasour 
Gazette monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of seven agreements, all of 
which are noted below. A request for a new 
agreement for municipal police at Quebec 
was published September 22. A request for 
the amendment of the wholesale fur workers’ 
agreement at Montreal was also published 
September 22. A request for a new agree- 
ment for municipal employees, external ser- 
vices, at Sherbrooke, was gazetted September 
99. Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at Joliette, 
paper box industry (uncorrugated) for the 
province, and wholesale fur workers at Mont- 
real were gazetted October 6. 


Orders in Council were also published ap- 
proving or amending the constitutions and 
by-laws of certain Joint Committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Printinc Trapes: MoNntTreau 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 22, extends the term 
of the agreement (L.G., May, 1944, p. 637; 
February, 1945, p. 182; March, p. 349; June, p. 
873; July, p. 995; August, p. 1198; and previous 
issues) to December 31, 1945. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MANUFACTURE OF CANS AND METALLIC 
UTENSILS: PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 22, extends the term 
of the agreement (L.G., October, 1944, p. 1247), 
to December 31, 1945. 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
published October 13, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., Nov., 1943, p. 1530; August, 
1944, p. 1007; November, p. 1368; December, p. 
1515; May, 1945, p. 720), to October 9, 1946. 


Construction 


Buitpinc Trapes, MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 29, extends the term 
of the agreement (L.G., January, 1945, p. 71; 
September, p. 1341) to December 31, 1945. 


PLUMBERS, THREE RIvERS 


An Order in Council, dated September 27, 
and gazetted October 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
March, 1940, p. 283; August, 1941, p. 1011; 
May, 1942, p. 631; April, 1944, p. 496; January, 
1945, p. 69). 


Minimum wage rates: A general increase of 
5 cents per hour for all classes, making the 
rate for senior journeymen 75 cents in zone I 
and 65 cents in zone IJ, junior journeymen 60 
cents in zone I and 55 cents in zone II, labour- 
ers 52 cents in zone I and 47 cents in zone II. 


Trade 


Grocers, BuTcHERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1940, p. 734; August, p. 868; June, 
1941, p. 706; October, 1943, p. 1382). Terri- 
torial jurisdiction comprises the city of Sher- 
brooke and within 10 miles of it. The longer 
hours on days preceding holidays are reduced. 


Service 


BARBERS AND HarRpRESSERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., October, 1941, p. 1315; February, 1942, 
p. 234; April, 1948, p. 490; May, p. 639; Aug., 
1945, p. 1199). Territorial jurisdiction includes 
the town of Coaticook, village municipalities 
of Rock Island, Beebe Plain and Stanstead and 
a radius of five miles from their limits. 


Hours during which barber shops may be 
open in these municipalities are specified. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of em- 
ployers or employees in any (or specified) 
industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may him- 
self, or through a government official dele- 
gated by him, call a conference of representa- 
tives of employers and employees. This con- 
ference is for the purpose of investigating and 
considering the conditions of labour in the 
industry and of negotiating minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 


Nova 
Construction 


BRICKLAYERS,. HALIFAX 


An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
gazetted September 12, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bricklayers, masons 
and tile setters in Halifax, to be in effect from 
May 1, 1944, to April 30, 1945, and to continue 
from year to year to 60 days’ notice. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. When necessary to work two or 
more shifts, within the 24 hours, men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 6 a.m. shall be paid 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Double time is 
payable for work on Sunday and ten specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: $1.15 per hour; 
apprentices from 30 cents per hour during first 
year to 60 cents during fourth year. 

Provision is made for a grievance committee. 


CARPENTERS, HALIFAX " 


An Order in Council, dated September 6, 
and gazetted September 12, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Halifax, to be in effect from September 22, 
1945, to April 30, 1946, and year to year 
thereafter. 


siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zones designated by the Minister. The Minis- 
ter may also establish an advisory committee 
for every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. References to the 
summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazurrs, 
October, 1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages 
and hours recently made binding by Orders 
in Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Scotia 


Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one 


’ half for the first four hours worked, double 


time thereafter. Double time for work on Sun- 
days and ten specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate from May 1, 1944: 95 
cents per hour; apprentices from 40 cents du- 
ring first year to 70 cents during fourth year. 

Provision is made for a grievance committee. 


Sueet Metan Workers, Harirax 


An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
gazetted September 12, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for sheet metal workers at 
Halifax, to be in effect from September 22, 
1945, to April 30, 1946, and year to year there- 
after to 60 days’ notice. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 

Minimum wage rates: 85 cents per hour; 
apprentices from 40 cents per hour during first 
year to 70 cents during fourth year. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half until 10 pm. 
and double time thereafter. Double time for 
overtime on shift work, Sundays and specified 
holidays. 

Provisions are made for travelling expenses 
and a grievance committee. 


Ontario 


Service 
BARBERS, TORONTO 


An Order in Council, dated September 11, 
and published September 22, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for barbers in Toronto, 
to be in effect from October 2, 1945, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: are either from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily 
or 8 am. to 6 p.m. 


Minimum wage rate: full time employees— 
$25 per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $36, part time employees—$15 per 
week for part time employees working a maxi- 


mum of 24 hours a week, plus 60 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $22 per week; $11 per 
week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $16 per person working a maximum of 16 
hours per week; $9 per week plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $13, for persons work- 
ing a maximum of 12 hours; $7 per day or part 
thereof plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $10 for Saturday work or work on the day 
before a holdiay; $5 per day plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $7 for persons working 
on days other than Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday. 

_ A schedule of minimum prices to be charged 
is included in the Order in Council. 
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Manitoba 


HIAIRDRESSERS, WINNIPEG AND DISTRICT 


Regulations, pursuant to the Fair Wages 
Act, Part II, published in the Manitoba Gazette 
September 29, 1943, sets out hours, wages etc., 
for hairdressers in Winnipeg and neighbouring 
municipalities, were gazetted September 29. 

Hours: not to exceed 10 hours per day, 48 
hours per week, to be arranged so that each 
employee has a half holiday a week. Overtime 
may be worked only on permit from the Depart- 





ment of Labour, and then at regular wage 
rates. 

Minimum wage rates: operators employed on 
a full-time basis $16 per week, improvers $10 
for first four months’ service to $14 in third 
four months’ service, part time workers $3.50 
per day. Vacation: two weeks’ vacation (one 
week with pay) after 12 months’ service. 

A schedule of minimum prices is included 
in the regulations. 


Work of New Zealand Rehabilitation Board 


In the Third Annual Report of the Re- 
habilitation Board of New Zealand, covering 
the year ending March 31, 1945, it is stated 
that the total personnel demobilized from 
the armed forces, as of that date, was 68,675. 
Of these 41,009 had seen service overseas and 
the other 27,666 were home-service personnel. 

Due to the shortage of manpower, no great 
difficulty was experienced during the year 
in absorbing into employment all industrially 
fit ex-service men, although men who were 
fit for light work only were not so readily 
placed. It was recognized, however, that as 
demobilization increased and, consequently, 
the manpower shortage was progressively re- 
lieved, difficulty in the placement of ex-ser- 
vice personnel would increase. To prepare for 
this eventuality a special Service Men’s Di- 
vision of the National Service Department had 
been created to act as the agent of the Re- 
habilitation Board. This special division would 
be staffed as far as possible by returned ser- 
vicemen and would be responsible for the 
placement of all fully-fit men, including trade 
trainees who had completed their training 
courses. The Rehabilitation Department re- 
tained its responsibility for all therapeutic 
placements, selection and placement of trade 
and farm trainees and the establishment of 
the latter group. It is asserted that the 
Board was keenly aware of the paramount 
inportance which a full employment policy 
occupies in the national economy and in 
conjunction with other official organizations, 
is constantly studying all avenues for the 
development of employment opportunities for 
ex-service men and ex-service women. 


Trade Training 


Considerable progress had been made in 
the matter of trade training for ex-service 
personnel. Class “A” training was providing 
full-time instruction at some 15 training cen- 
tres throughout the Dominion, in the building 
and allied trades, and in technical colleges 
for engineering and welding. Training in the 
latter was taken over from the Department 
of Labour which had administered this class 


of training during the wartime emergency. 
It was the intention to continue the training 
in welding at one centre at least, “until it is 
felt that saturation point is likely to be 
reached”. 

Under Class “B” training &. Board arranges 
with employers and trainees to provide for 
the employment and training of ex-service 
men over a specified period at wages—pro- 
vided for in the contract—which were sub- 
sidized by the Board at stated rates for 
stated periods. Class “B” training in the 
building and welding trades was confined to 
married men who would suffer inconveniences 
by being required to leave their homes to 
undertake Class “A” training. 

It is stated that the Trade Training Advi- 
sory Committees provide training for no fewer 
than 150 trades and occupations. Each 
application is considered and the applicant 
interviewed by a local Advisory Committee 
consisting of the Rehabilitation Officer, a 
representative of the workers and a repre- 
sentative of the employers in the - trade 
concerned. This assistance is given voluntarily 
and, it was claimed, was “of incalculable value 
to the Board in its administration and to ex- 
service men taking advantage of the Class 
‘B’ training scheme”. 

Class “C” training caters for the resumption 
of apprenticeships interrupted by war service. 
It has been provided that apprentices revising 
their contracts shall receive at least the ap- 
prenticeship rates of wages that they would 
have received had their employment been 
continuous. If the expiry date of the contract 
is passed, or if the apprentice has reached 
the age of 21 years, the employer is called 
upon to pay him the final contract rate plus 
one-third of the difference between that rate 
and the relative journeyman rate. Where a 
contract is revived after the original expiry 
date has been passed, or where the contract 
expires after the revival, the Rehabilitation 
Board is empowered to pay a subsidy limited 
to the difference between the journeyman’s 
award wage and the employer’s payment 
under the regulations. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


C ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training: 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
up-grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
vISOrs; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Navy, Army and R.C.A.F.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs; 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are need- 
ed in connection with the war effort. 


There was a growing interest and response 
shown in supervisory training during the 
1944-1945 period. Job safety training was 
added to the existing units of job instruc- 
tion training, job relations training and job 
methods training. 

Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the armed services was carried 
out in close co-operation with the armed 
services, the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
and the regional directors and supervisors of 
the employment offices of National Selective 
Service. Although the enrolment of ex- 
service personnel increased substantially, the 
number constituted only about 4°5 per cent 
of all discharged persons. © 


From its inception up to September 30, 
1945, the gross enrolment under Canadian 
Vocational Training has been as follows: 





Trainine) fori ndustry? | veie oe . core 280,497 
Army Tradesmen!) See een ait! ate 49 219 
IN Avy TP racesimen ys sith Bite aries 9,056 
RA ee. Pradesnvent’ O51. Oe oot 65,212 
Rehabilitation (Discharged persons 

from’ the Forcés)’) .2..05 00.00... 17,530 
Students (OLS, AN), DRO Dey Bane 7,649 
Pata “Fee ee ES Oe Tk BO: ae 429,163 


Report on Vocational Training Presented to 
Parliament 


Enrolment for Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing in the fiscal year 1944-1945 totalled 82,133 
persons, according to the Annual Report of 
the Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour, which was presented to the House 


of Commons by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, recently. Youth train- 
ing, war emergency training and apprentice 
training made up the main divisions of the 
program. Federal Government appropriations 
covering this work for 1944-1945 slightly 
exceeded $7,000,000. 


Agreements were in effect with 
provinces in connection with youth 
and, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec, apprenticeship training 
agreements were in effect throughout the 
Dominion. To implement the terms of the 
latter agreements, Apprenticeship Acts were 
passed by the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Manitcba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, none of 
which had such legislation previously on their 
statute books. The ultimate aim was for full 
and part-time training of a technical and 
practical nature in schools, for apprentices 
registered under the provincial Acts. 


all the 
training 


Dominion-Provincial youth training in- 
cluded a variety of subjects such as home- 
craft and handicraft, farm mechanics, industrial 
and commercial work, etc., according to the 
needs and preferences of the provinces con- 
cerned. Student aid, a vital part of the 
youth training program, included assistance 
to students in medicine, dentistry, science 
engineering, university and normal school 
work and nursing. 


War emergency training was provided for 
persons required for essential work in all 
three armed services and in industry and 
was carried out in all the provinces of the 
Dominion. The number enrolled as navy 
tradesmen declined slightly during the fiscal 
year. 


Under training in industry were included 
those engaged in essential civilian produc- 
tion, which in turn extended the scope of 
foremanship and supervisory training to a 
larger number of firms. There was a sharp 
decrease in the enrolment in all types of 
industrial classes during the year, as the needs 
of most firms for this class of training had 
been met. Pre-employment training was con- 
fined largely to Ontario and Quebec. As a 
result, the number of schools operating under 
this plan showed a marked decline. The 
plant schools in the Nova Scotia coal mines 
were continued throughout the year, in spite 
of the small number of trainees, with a view 
to increasing the production of coal in a 
time of national emergency. 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1945 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 




















NuMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WIrTH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
— From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Sept. of Sept. to to 
Sept. 30/45 Sept. 30/45 | Sept. 30/45 
Dominion Summary 
ECT te ek RR oa ane ads Rete es acta eee od occ halt ete rene ae 2,448 490 1791 316 341 
Migoy once ages, cee RUN Si. RHE DRIES Fito ear rn AAs UN Asien Wie. sal 59 11 hi 10 18 
Th OUAL Si ese MO ase 5 a sievehe tate eee as Be 2,507 501 1,822 326 359 
Prince Edward Island 
Is) (2) eal ee, Reape eettioddh, th. Mae A. coh. ap nae OES 0 1, AMER bye 27 3 yi 4 6 
IW GINOE Aes ke EERE EE SMMC OE MERE NEES SFIS Come A Leta aiee AA ma REE He a eT RA MY 7 [tte se eS EMM sok Wed Goll arate Sieben Oates 
WTS ER, Si a On A OO NS Pe I RIS Oa tae ear Ab 24 3 17 4 6 
Nova Scotia 
DALI ipa tale AAAI, See Niner tie Rdg Rae a a: A! CAs RAE UAE 54 14 45 6 3 
WY GOD EER Re ceetn d one tt dD BAS 2 SRSA ied 3) eaion tan Ae Peau a eres 22 Yaa delta (CoE ACR asec ah 
"ROCA a oe earn MO OO AE ioc tS emer atte soe tas 58 14 49 6 3 
New Brunswick 
BNW Slate tert Wa AS Aen REE Bis als ROR Hehe SO ORR BEE ae RE Sic aI Ae 44 6 34 5 5 
WOME VER ASC RECs tes tae 8 6 Hoe soon ee Bed ms Whee 8 TG 8h eine 3 1 2 LAI tee ene eee 
dT EU en RR Te Sh. ERD ARNE Ey ite cE AIA 4G q 36 6 5 
Quebec 
MCrRe eT TAREE RA LS RACES e Pome) 8 TY 1G eer vals slctactiote othe aus «ica 397 133 301 63 33 
Womens rath hee on Me Reh 8 Unis eho dt Tens Palins OE Us on ae aes 6 1 2 1 3 
OCR iis cei TE Gains in ha Me Rothe eiae hate tt wis Sotmels 403 134 $03 64 36 
Ontario 
Ns 217 pad esta aie lpr ac eR dn dats A RRA is RAR OER ae 1,001 166 806 51 144 
WV GIRO Rr ais eM encsche a ch eco rae Sys lbs vot eoreatie ooh 1] 4 3 | oe aT 3 
of TY 7) OO ARS Pair iy hk eer ae 1,012 170 814 51 149 
Manitoba 
INT CN es fe oR es cE Wee, coe een enla tics sla shee inten tin cilmers 252 65 196 21 35 
WOMene acteurs vices Rito tele tne tA a eat obee s aiualiats « Sie was BA ae { 1 1 
AAT Et We By ONES 3S. SEPANG 0. SER ee PE 255 65 197 22 36 
Saskatchewan 
UD eciaeees ne ta. AA gh Re, 2A SR ORR Be 5 PAID, St Srhe4 oN Cr 134 20 86 36 12 
IVVGOTIVOTI ee FESR EER: Scone coos on Pome ere ralalet cake hele arestapaltals: eats Ti lsaagedane ss: Ul hd SR) RS ae 
TOE ALT ee ioe OE TT 5 eS ie RRM he ak sso Cele Cte Dies atte ds 135 20 87 36 12 
Alberta 
LEST eee diac ter ica et Raed oly PR, Se ERE Be ick PPE Pic 263 44 151 68 44 
WWOIDLONS heehee Ee RE: Bets otic Sale ER MON Tota aes apeens wel 14 4 6 4 4 
UW) ee” i 2. eae ES I) -5 ee 237 48 157 72 48 
British Columbia 
SET adecrmanaaint: dyes OMIA cic doce RENESAS OOo ERRERNA En AIOE ica FERRI 276 39 155 62 59 
WV OUT OR a cee NOI nee aie iar oe Mn 's lice sleeker ait. sivataaier aes 17 1 7 3 7 
UN ee | Se | See eee ame eS | See 293 40 162 65 66 
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TABLE 2.—REHABILITATION I RAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1945 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 























NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WirH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
— From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Sept. of Sept. to to 
Sept. 30/45 Sept. 30/45 | Sept. 30/45 
Dominion Summary 
Correspondence Mier an Sock RE Se he MA RNR TS 368 36 283 22 63 
WiOMRGRY SB niih oievekic ne ah yesiecntre as ale sele ate + AP Ree RN pies eS 1 5 Rl Wee 
Pre-Matriculation (Ment 20h «2. oe.« <ts delsiiels sooo eR R Be ae 3,164 917 1, 826 1,023 315 
Women’. ce). fie erie Ree Ss MR ees 51 12 26 1 of 
Totaly oe Bs ick ci Bs on he sic cl AR Biscay crs 3,585 965 2,136 1,064 385 
Prince Edward Island 
Correspondence Is ES) Pei entice Search - are Bidens -ssichckos etal ae RENE aE Sulises: sae gee SA apr aeee teat M ELAN s claieeites 
VOTH Soe ey 52 beer. yaya. career EGA ae Te od I e MGEC OR Hi AN esa a. tage Beran A mm 
iPre-Matriculation, -} Mentyex , .cisctcc de de aateeouin sic a lattes 4 1 1 2 1 
Women oa. BEER re Sec ee rs ee a oN A Metatett ts Dal UO c RRR Nera rs RETARD. CET) See ae 
TT OCANS keels: ois. Yo EM sik ciioisiocs © Meee deals. os 7q 1 4 74 1 
Nova Scotia 
Correspondence Mienitrccact. as ten ee Mere coe eerie meee cc, « 6 2 3 2 1 
‘ WORKED SENS i's, See PE Ve le ds sega ete a's > | PMR ERR a AEGIS RN ie bok ah etsGhaee RelA Sol: amen = EMeE ae ea © 
Pre-Matriculationy. Ment pe). senha de). dba. cet st a RE cards 00s 28 14 13 6 9 
WVO TION, Oo ete curs nee icent re oe aso Be cee ene al ABR mci ha L A | ca a SR Dey ERIS 
TOUALE Ban ion scsi Se BER es od tcc s 35 16 16 9 10 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence CES 0 line einen tak NT Tob con crt nena A BOWE le SHOR sav aDnee 1 
Womens: SRA Gey, Tae. etait s sd ees Ree A). ileus Rice aA. feats ARAM acelin Coes Oe 
IPre-Matriculation ts enw wciis ac. ela aio eR Ce etts. 6 55 32 35 13 Zi 
WOMED 0) niece aed ono cree hein bee c a dione g-a:ncell ERROR Se SUPA lene eee etn St gh ne AEH RAE crates. | Le REE Re 6 
POCAR) Mikes sis 5 TAs Seam UM sons 5 3 59 32 38 13 8 
Quebec 
Correspondence LI SR eas Aare: Cites, SUSIE 52 il 34 1 17 
p VOU CM er vink cp nfs sings setae nonce bre os ev ey| dem wln EhK CTP ON e Sain 5 LEP PRME Daley ¢ SHeaGRal ek. aS RRR g 
Pre-Matricilation 4) Menhemkes...cue deen ae, Giese S. 234 234 OR haere are es RR Res, ee 
AVION ON aise i Go ce cM sages cpa eR aso. ccsaicusl Mccaera Mic eke ofoall teeeteresekc ucail & Homme ees neo etter one a lle cma eer 
Totaltsscie 5082. en gee chee ARAN ER. 286 235 268 1 17 
Ontario 
Correspondence ae Pee ACERS D8 Colao ON AS hee Ce eee 148 19 123 3 22 
/ WORDEH, on cena pacha os v igrneey 6c tee ine. s.sm0 > +] LPR Teo MEU R ERED «| SOIR CREO EEDA. URE. Eh 2 ARR 
Pre-Matriculation (won RA oh a a A Oe np 1,903 409 1,069 626 208 
OVA CU eee ie 6 se Aen sis ens Dinesh ese he ore 26 9 11 14 1 
Motalbiers.ts: 28 gos at. Pues FES... 2,077 437 1,203 643 231 
Manitoba 
Correspondence Mond): Seah. Seite alte. oO Sm oo 42 3 37 ik 4 
Mihov 20) STRAUS Ay ON li, SIE Ig od 30 OT Ie nef ee Wir a ih ane arden bP eae de ee ere el 
Pro-Matriculapion {Meni ey «occu dodtousvicees  ceeee oe. «« 220 74 109 100 11 
WOMROM. exiccittre aber it oi oie ciate PRG ral ee OP | cece eae tes, | SRS cy eee tee 1 2 
Total wes iss. Bees ks sees 265 V7 146 102 17 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence Meni Meyite maar femme, 8) lu! 21 4 13 5 3 
; WOsBOM 5. leit tipin MBit s ere ar oes HeabN tases a: DA RRA SAR oi. Recsha| ear ered oso Wy hs ROSE. 
Pre-Matriculation "| Bent ot ..'. ids. s WN eh dele do L MEME eee 188 91 140 35 13 
WoWiens /ciasetrs a deen te Boe SU 8 1 Giiicnte te tees 2 
otal wee}. see ee eee ree 218 96 159 41 18 
Alberta 
Correspondence Diont i hi ee, ee ee Re iss Wiehe 50 7 37 2 11 
d ; AVOIMEGN...,h CHEPREEE... atime, OU, Be. A | tere, tte-scs-o syncs UU ieiaee reese oct alate oreo ae ss 
Pre-Matrioulation || Men pie iio Ay Adi ki ins osc ABA. occ s 304 45 141 109 54 
WORKER DR eer ore ee Cet Beer eal Sale ee Se Gee Of TR: SRR Coe 1 
F Total yee cscs... ges J. etielsiv. .. 363 52 186 11 66 
British Columbia 
Correspondence I ae ARE a) | ee ene er a OF hee MEAS 30 8 4 
§ NP ORS A oid BE Marian Laut ss suap « te aes sone cal een Neen al enna, Mes ae ne eee ee eee goer 
Pro-Matticulation” | Mont kee)... 2.0 aw de eee... 228 17 84 132 12 
WOT enmeaarte Uae eM li: | dye yilip 5 2 2 2 1 
OCAEE aS 5a ob A ee ino hy BR adc oes 275 19 116 142 17 
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TABLE 3—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 





Dominion Summary 







































PLACED 
CoMPLETED 
NvuMBERS IN TRAINING = BUT NOT REPORTED Wirn- 
EMPLoy- DRAWALS 
Fie « PLACED 
rom From 
April 1/45] Enrolled | At End |April 1/45)April 1/45 April 1/45 
to in Sept of Sept to to to 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Analysis of Claims and Benefit-Insurance Registrations—The Fund— 
Amendments to Contribution Regulations—Functions of Operations 
Branch—Decisions of Umpire 


W ITH continuing lay-offs following the 

cessation of hostilities and cancelling of 
many war contracts, the number of claims 
for Unemployment Insurance benefit increased 
sharply in September over previous months. 
Claims in Canada totalled 40,473 in Sep- 
tember as against 20,557 during August and 
3,715 in September 1944. 

Similarly, the number of persons signing 
the live unemployment register during the 
last six working days of September was 48,352 
(32,772 males and 15,580 females) compared 
with 28,770 (17,596 males and 11,174 females) 
during the last week of August and 5,746 
(3,938 males and 1,808 females) during the 
last week of September, 1944. Since those 
reporting days of unemployment under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act must sign the 
live unemployment register at least once a 
week, persons signing the register include 
current claimants as well as those who are 
putting in “waiting days” and those currently 
drawing benefit. 

A total of 29,913 claims was adjudicated at 
Insurance Offices during September, 26,203 
being considered entitled to benefit and, 3,710 
not entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for 
non-entitlement were: “Insufficient contri- 
butions while in insurable employment” 
(1,281 cases), “loss of work due to a labour 
dispute directly affecting the claimant’ (1,002 
cases); “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” (927 cases) and “discharged for 
misconduct” (251 cases). 

In all, 25,952 pensons received one or more 
benefit cheques during September of whom 
11,815 commenced receiving benefit in that 
month. The 25,952 beneficiaries were paid a 
total of $882,634 for 452,433 compensated un- 
employed days. This compares with 19,521 
persons who received $685,571 for 358,360 days 
in August and 4,625 persons paid $117,008 for 
61,917 days in September, 1944. 


The average curation of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 17-4 days in Sep- 
tember, 18-4 days in August and 13-4 days 
last September. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $34.01 in 
September, $35.12 in August and $25.30 in 
September, 1944. The average amount of 
benefit paid per compensated day of un- 
employment was $1.95 in September, $1.91 
in August and $1.89 in September of last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at September 30, 1945, 2,811,895 
employees were issued with Insurance books 
and had made contributions to the fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1945, an 
increase of 120,307 since August 31, 1945. 

As at September 30, 1945, 148,513 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,470 from August 31, 1945. 

Registrations as at September 30, 1945, by 
regions are given in Table 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total Employer—Employee contributions 
for September amounted to $4,925,435.41 a 
slight reduction as compared with the amount 
of $5,196,735.65. for the same month last year. 

Benefit payments in September this year 
totalled $881,737.39. This represents an in- 
crease of 660 per cent over benefit payments 
in September last year when the corresponding 
figure was $116,064.07. 

Of the total revenue of $6,268,078.74 in 
September of this year, 14-0 per cent was 
required for benefit payments, leaving a net 
increase to the fund of $5,386,341.35 during 
the month. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AT LOCAL OFFICES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 











Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 

pT gt io 2T SO Ie ene COM Tee Nt ameeMaeR << CNSR RMON fem ae els aMaRN Dy SAM me RCD, Ba AN bs 11,792 207, 903 
aT eee eee Te ee Se anes Mamaia, CURRAN) ROMO Gisiaiy * 40, 296 862, 364 
WO ene, One, eee ERNE SRR) CeCe an GNeneeN Hime Tabi Fe Mae ge), Wr ie 54, 519 1,120,041 
2: ee Aes | ee a SRS SN | Se Re <a PME ERE Oar piay 27,019 78,015 
gree? ae a SMR SU I: SMI Gf CC'S AD a Ram "oe Sea 14, 887 243, 572 
Dobal [Gr Canes sa. h R ee ace Ee a cs he SR dete ed Sk aeterranreee wee 148, 513 2,811, 895 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO SEPTEMBER, 1945 


eee ee 





--— 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Bn Ie et csr a: ee: eee EOI, AAO: AE. © See. DM Ri atee oom pene man ee 4,637 11,751 20,412 
bei git hg PR A an ee aR i: Pe A Oe ec 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 
Ware limes ae Ae se Fe he Fee Otago bideele Mik eines aise ates eles Bor 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 
YE eee ae A SRR a ape | ee ee enc Oe yea On Ob tcaiy 2,925 3, 953 6,463 §, 4380 
UES ep eet Ree AB, Be be “ge RD | oR SAS areas... es 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 
TT ee ee ec ed array cena. ser cr rare A Reman Sh clcechunlaE shat ove eushcae Gale 4,629 Vente 3, 226 10, 857 
PT elon ied AI i gee ay ae tae bee) OA Ee OO 9 iC pic iii ik 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 
AUSUBU aE okt - arene RR (Ee ce Re AR RS SF CN cae, SECS SU og 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 
Sher trsta I vn ab snopes ORR dE aaah oo eke = Rapin OMIM Coca SME 6 eam tugis. 2 sons 1,118 1,013 Sy (lo 40,473 
CV CEGINCT ees ek Ae aie PE ec AE steeple oes Mit IRs CRRA. Sogou SPU <1 RES aoe) Laas 1,058 1,475 OLY PRIA ae RSE URE I 
Pasta hot) ES; et ees ett ah ME |e, ARI EPS ONS SME ieee. Aes aPo cesta 1,748 2,896 1 We RY 6S” eat as PS 
December secede see atte AES RBENS Che gage So cetos Zoe 6 ee Pees ten Sh agay aie (aah 3,337 6, 562 TS 70 elisa tesco aie 

PING Ge Lopes seeee se a SAD Sok. OMe, SM deg tes eI eet re ce er opercialiavetcrieve 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 148, 737 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
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Claims Filed at Claims Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at (includes claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province —__-----—________—_——| Offices for 
Adjudiea- | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion t Entitled Pending 


Ce) 
Benefit to Benefit 








Princeskidward Island. .28a case a ee 70 49 21 61 45 10 384 
ING VaySCOUS Ub eee te choos Ae eae aes hee 1,526 1, 128 398 1, 964 1,472 149 604 
NewoDrunswiGh. saath « of: cole lame oes oases 244 211 33 230 163 23 57 
Quebees: FF. s foe cocks iste eee berg = eres 16°775 14, 908 1, 867 16,471 8,879 1, 269 9,212 
Ontario ee a ee eae lke ound 14,078 13, 268 810 12,797 9,478 1, 788 3,071 
Mantiopa i sikh ce oe ee aetna sommes tale 1,057 258 1,330 1, 224 138 310 
Sackatchew ale: (gece. ko Moomba: olen area 330 268 62 323 286 49 37 
VNU YS) ic WOR SS) IPE ARAN Sa BIE cf Sieogeecnee entre 680 514 166 634 515 46 212 
British, Columbia tr sae ca dovevqargseerenacine 5,455 4,882 573 5, 585 4,141 238 2,121 

Total, Canada, September, 1945...... 40,473 36, 285 4,188 39,395 26, 203 3,710 15, 658 

Total, Canada, August, 1945.......... 20, 557 17,592 2,965 16, 266 10,616 2,045 6,176 

Total, Canada, September 1944....... 3,715 2,925 790 3,497 2, 884 723 766 
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TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT AND CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 
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Month of Month of Cumulative 
of 








of Total 

Reasons for Non-entitlement September, | September, for current 
1944 1945 fiscal year 

oe eee ee ee 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment............-...++2005- 178 1,281 4,975 
Not capable of and notiavailable for work... 2... .6.26.. sa. 60k. » qamiedds cams cdler cls 19 66 423 
Toss of workidue ta.a labour dispute.;: 2. ck acc Pan eas Sows leans a Meee | 2 1,002 1, 126 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 25 65 379 
Disehatced neonate te ce eet ae ee cgaas sae aan Bngeicoemias +6 6 36 251 1,261 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause........... 6... c eee eee eee eee ees 420 927 4,450 
Ro eee LEDER: Dn ngY MMO ND: PRERS-UPMDRAE | THT One® EanRR Pea sie FRR a 43 118 456 
i Gk) ee ee ee nS SN, Oy mn i SPs ct eS COPE 723 3,710 13,070 


0) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out;written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, SEPTEMBER, 





_ 1945 
SS———e———e—eaoaoaaaaaaaooeeeeeeaoanananaeaaaoaoanauauouauaoaoaoaoaeeeeeee ee 
Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Prince Edwardslclands.4 2 Set eher iy: ae eet eee ee 125 45 2,434 4,656 

IN OV a COLA E AER cc it A ae A tee cc CREE) ee PM BAA BA 1,861 593 37,651 78,453 

ING ie; SSCUNS WIC et he Sods ED. «AEN Ue: MOAR GERI |S e's ol 282 83 5, 186 10, 406 

LUCE Ofe) GeO ee Het inch Ra MO 1 A RO YE 4). en a 11, 166 4,424 206, 966 390, 283 

ROCEMEE, 8's ois BO teams «sdk Paes AEE Ee ae 6,351 3,501 109, 874 215,779 

Maniitatia: 58 4, BERRI... SRR Reet So ays Che, EN ee AU LO NE ef 2,091 905 ies bet 63, 408 

Sanit ewais.. Ceol tack Beene sb sau Rec kd ak ete 651 238 10, 949 21, 159 

UNE Sk Meghna ai la Nh RO Ct Sts AE, CO SAUER OL 1,083 396 18, 817 38, 211 

British Colm big Veo LAL eek ie: Ree mentee INA TURE + © 0. 4 2,342 1,680 28, 385 60, 279 

Total, Canada,'September, 1945..:.7....0.2.0 0.0.0... 25, 952 11,815 452, 433 882, 634 

otal iCanaday Aveustloas i se alee ie 8 19,521 EPR) 358, 360 685, 571 

Total, Canada, September, 1944.5... oc. seeccccecessee. 4,625 2,178 61,917 117, 908 





TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 
ES eS ee DRE A 











Occupational Groups Male Female Total 








Professional and Managerial Workers 995 235 1, 230 
Clerical WOPRGtS 101. Wie saat sir uae vu, do vee atch hee came ic otc ae eee ak ey 2,641 2,754 5,395 
Bales wyorkeva trek aie, athoey, Ole CC ee ee ee ie 1,374 sired) 3, 149 
Service, Workers nese senckis Meee ee desea 2, 180 1, 256 3, 436 
Agricaltural Workers and Fishermen... f.. ee ao «ids. elscesacb ie eee, Gh 75 400 475 
Food (Workers, gy S05, ail a Morir A GHA) il LAID Ay 1 nde. Ceewtyeee ds 112 
‘Jextire and Clothmr Workers Tori) ds bas teehee. os Hake Meats: cubs Mame eee LD 118 356 474 
DIOR GTS se cud eee cca lish ReCe Dee, Cc eee TA een) en Sate ee LPAI e, (aeeaaal 12 
Sawin and Mood Operators ves: . 403. Lene, goleel. Loe ee TOON Re erate 150 
Printing Workers und: Papers Mater... koh, coe. bi cs cba eee wm oe kel Oi de tS) ial bite eset tas asia 8 91 
Shoe'ana Leather Workers.+, A822), MEG AVR ewes  f ROR F e he 174s Sh! Wes alert te 125 
Dione, Clay pid Class Workots.... tab iaauee . dure. Asay ce. eee LOS eee. ae 10 
Puleerrers | Workets fo. 4.4 Gort’ tuk. eee tee bee. Ly Soe A ae Be OU fa8) hes hoe 507 
Coalmpners. °F cyt. dee Ca Cee ee eee tS AA ot ee aun 8 be Se eisehasssct ie 31 
Other Miners dexcert coal) bd. fatide . hier eh. tis dhe be tee eee LE) al eaten ef e's 29 
Construction Workers (except. carpenters) «0.000.004 sso vwsecueveecvesceccuccucuuus 1:1 Co Pee en 687 
Garpenttera i Va x. es es Ureeh PUG: SREP SA RR Ne a ihe B28 ick. gaan ae 528 
Machine Shop, Workers:sud Operators, | o.ai wave Aesdloul is ..i le SOG. Oeics eee eee 3, 869 
Sheat Metal Warleta. 02°16... si ss cesn ate ee damian b, ses cian cna eet: ai es le 295 81 376 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workers............00.ccecceccccecuccc cele e eo. 2,673 1,537 4,210 
Miscellaneous Skilled Workers.>..... 505.2... 5 50940250 Cee er aes Daina 4,218 3, 467 7,685 
Amtomonile and Other Mochanios, 4 ici. 50 cas vciedevs sees: can cob deha Rice: ee MO TS Cdl ator 787 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour................0000.0..0 00.0, 1b 9 pip crema bap mma 4,282 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour............0.-0.ceccecce ccc eee. 6, 983 3.719 10, 702 

Tote eat. aL ee are, : aah. Lee. cP SP EEE ane 32,712 15, 580 *48, 352 


— Ae Lae Lee et ee 


* This figure is exclusive of 583 Short Time Claimants, 20 Casual Claimants and 683 Eix-Service Personnel. 


TABLE 7.—SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 
eGV06uKa"NXNeN—Ne0e"—*370€=—@DTY?woaeeeeeee eee 


19 and less 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up TOrTaLs 


\»,r"rrwOrro| Tre |__| — | Ld 


M F M F M F M F M F M F Males | Females Total 


Bonernaeed tomes teense! lacie men! bre meee bmn rn berm Co ed le fl en ee Pe ae eee ee ee (ee eee e 


Canaba....] 1,902} 1,647] 6,291] 7,486] 9,164] 4,683] 5,561] 1,391] 2,814) 219 7,040) 154 32,772 15, 580 48, 352 
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Recent Amendments and Interpretations, Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Regulations 


Employers and workers will find the fol- 
lowing items of interest in connection with 
unemployment insurance requirements. More 
detailed information, if required, may be 
obtained from any local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


Sawmills—Until recently employees of 
sawmills and planing mills which are not 
directly connected with logging operations 
have been insured persons, irrespective of the 
duration of the operations of such mills. On 
the other hand, employees of mills which are 
connected with logging have been insurable 
only if the mills operate in excess of thirty 
weeks in a year. To remove this anomaly a 
new Section 5B has been added to the Con- 
tribution Regulations, effective from Sep- 
tember 22, 1945, under which all sawmills and 
planing mills will be subject to the thirty 
weeks’ exception, irrespective of whether they 
are connected with logging operations, sub- 
ject only to the following proviso: the excep- 
tion does not apply to a sawmill or planing 
mill which is directly connected with a manu- 
facturing plant. For example, if a sawmill is 
operated solely or mainly in connection with 
the manufacture of wooden boxes, employ- 
ment in such sawmill is insured irrespective of 
the duration of its operations. 


In other words, the basis of insurability will 
not be the ownership of the logs handled by 
the sawmill or planing mill, but simply the 
duration of the operations. For example, 
employees of custom sawmills are not insured 
from the date of this Regulation, September 
22, 1945, unless the mill’s operations exceed 
thirty weeks. 


Professtonal Nurses——Effective September 
3, 1945, the provisions of the Act have been 
extended to cover employment as a pro- 
fessional nurse for the sick, other than a 
private duty nurse (1.e., a nurse employed by 
the individual patient, either in the home or 
in a hospital). The effect of this amendment 
will be to insure; for example, industrial 
nurses, school nurses and nurses employed in 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices, government 
departments, etc. 


Transportation by Atr—Effective August 1, 
1945, coverage of the Act has been extended 
to employment in transportation by air. 
Ground staffs of employers engaged in trans- 
portation by air were previously insured. This 
amendment insures also the employees en- 


gaged in actual flying, unless they are other- 
wise excepted—for example, by the wage 
ceiling. 

Rehabilitation—Where an employer makes 
payment to a discharged person while the 
latter is receiving rehabilitation training on 
the job, unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions are payable in respect of the amount of 
such payment regardless of the fact that the 
employer may be reimbursed either wholly or 
in part by the Government. Where the dis- 
charged person receives payment direct from 
the Government, no contribution is required 
in respect of that payment, even though the 
cheque may be sent in care of the employer. 
In this case the contribution will be based 
on the wages paid by the employer only. 


Vacation Pay and Pay in Lieu of Notice.— 
1. Where the employee has not been separated 
and has the right to return to his employ- 
ment after a vacation with pay, or where 
he may be recalled to his employment during 
a vacation with pay, contributions are payable 
for the vacation period. 

2. When an employee ts separated from his 
employment, the separation being effective im- 
mediately, payment for any accrued vacation 
period must be added to his wages for the 
final period and contributions are payable in 
accordance with the increased amount. In 
some cases this will have the effect of chang- 
ing the contribution class for the last pay 
period, but stamps are not required after the 
date of actual separation. 

3. Where pay is given in lew of notice, no 
contributions are required for the period of 
such notice and the amount paid is not added 
to the final payment for contribution purposes. 


Holidays During Pay Period—Employers 
are again reminded that: 

1. Where a holiday with pay occurs in a 
pay period, a contribution is payable for 
that holiday. 


2. Where a holiday without pay occurs in a 
pay period, a contribution is payable for that 
holiday only if the employee 

(a) has worked on each working day in the 

pay period; or 

(b) has been paid for each working day in 

the pay period. 

3. A holiday is a day recognized as a holi- 


day for the employee, either by the employer, 
by law or by general custom. 
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Operations Branch, Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


HE Administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is extended to 
three levels and is carried out at over 200 
centres. The work is functionally divided into 
Administration, Employment and Insurance. 
This spread of activity makes it necessary for 
one Branch at Head Office to be responsible 
for establishing standard procedures, training 
staffs, and inspecting performance particularly 
at the local office level. The Branch charged 
with this responsibility is known as the Opera- 
tions Branch. It is under one Chief who 
reports directly to the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The Operations Branch is composed: of three 
Divisions, each with its own specific duties 
as described below. 


Planning Division 


The function of the Planning Division 1s 
to promote and maintain uniform methods 
and practices throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. 

To do this job effectively it is necessary to 
have specialists in the fields of employment, 
insurance and administration, since these 
represent the three main interests of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. This 
Division undertakes all research work neces- 
sary In connection with these subjects when- 
ever requested to do so by other Branches. 

With the benefit of the experience of offices 
of all grades across the country, methods of 
operation are divised which are reviewed from 
time to time as conditions vary. Experiments 
and tests are carried out before recommenda- 
tions are made. Some changes have been 
necessitated by the trend from a wartime to 
a post-war economy. Where the institution 
of a new procedure requires an extensive 
change in the physical layout of an office, 
these installations are made under the super- 
vision of the Planning Division. An example 
of this is the installation in local offices of 
the method of self-registration, whereby appli- 
cants at local offices record the required data 
themselves, with guidance, instead of giving 
their answers orally to some one else who 
would record ‘them. 

Another measure in securing uniformity in 
office practice in the drafting and constant 
review by a forms expert in the Planning 
Division of all forms issued for use by Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission offices. 

With the same aim, all manuals and cir- 
culars of instruction to regional and _ local 
offices are drafted or edited by the Planning 
Division and tthe pertinent procedures checked. 


This, broadly, represents the responsibilities 
of the Planning Division and it will be appar- 
ent that in its role of “clearing house”, pos- 
sible duplication of effort between Branches is 
eliminated. 


Staff Training Division 


All employees and particularly those new 
to a Job have a right to expect training and 
guidance, not only before they assume their 
duties but also as a continuing process. As 
training is a right of the employee, it is at the 
same time a duty of management. To carry 
out this duty the Operations Branch has a 
Staff Training Division. This Division deter- 
mines the the training needs of all staff across 
the country and provides training material 
to meet these needs. 


At each of the five regional administrative 
offices is a Staff Training Adviser whose respon- 
sibility it is to interpret to Head Office the 
needs of his region and to supervise the 
training programs. In the last analysis it is 
the responsibility of every local office manager 
and section supervisor to see that his staff 
receives training. 


The Head Office Staff Training (Division 
arranges Training Institutes where senior offi- 
clals, including regional staff training advisers, 
receive training in specific subjects, and these 
people in turn hold area training schools where 
local office managers and others receive instruc- 
tion. Ultimately, then, this training becomes 
a part of the daily training program in every 
local office. In this manner training in all 
activities of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is given to the employees. 


Inspection Division 


Having established the procedures and prac- 
tices to be followed by regional and _ local 
offices and having provided the necessary train- 
ing for the staff, there remains the need for 
assisting these offices to interpret the instruc- 
tions correctly and for ensuring that regula- 
tions are being followed. To control this func- 
tion the Operations Branch has an Inspection 
Division. 

Every large local office in the country is to 
be visited at least once a year by a member 
of the staff of the Inspection Division. Many 
times there will be local conditions which 
present a problem in the interpretation of 
regulations and there will be the inevitable 
misunderstanding of instructions. During the 
inspection visits these difficulties are ironed out 
and the administration of the office made 
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easier. Between the travelling supervisors or 
inspectors and tthe managers of the local offices 
there is cultivated a cordial relationship in 
order that the office may benefit to the greatest 
possible extent by the advice of these officials 
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and that the maximum aid may be obtained 
from the inspection service. 
*The above is the fourth article in the series dealing 


with the administration of unemployment insurance in 
Canada. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


Nee Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
LAsour GaAzETTs and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike, brief statements of the prin- 
ciples upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 

facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the earlier issues, the 
selected decisions are being published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B.12 
(April 28, 1944) 


The claimant became unemployed but did 
not file his claim for benefit tmmediately 
because he desired to obtain work in pref- 
erence to recewing benefit. Subsequently he 
filed his claim for benefit asking that it be 
antedated—HELD: The claimant did not 
show good cause for his delay in making his 
application for benefit. 

The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 

The claimant, a married man aged 35 years 
was employed by a war industry and volun- 
tarily left his employment on September 4, 
1943. 

The reason given was that his wife, who 
resided in another town, was ill and he wished 
to be at home during her sickness. He did 
not file a claim for insurance benefit on 
leaving the place where he had been working 
nor did he file a claim in his home town 
until October 2. The reason the claimant 
gave for his delay in filing his claim was his 
desire to obtain work in preference to insur- 
ance benefit. 


The Insurance Officer allowed the claim as 
from the date on which it was filed and 
refused the claimant’s request for antedating 
to the date on which he left his employment. 

The claimant appealed from this decision 
to a Court of Referees which, by a majority 
decision, upheld the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the request 
for antedating should be refused and gave as 
his reasons that:— 


It would appear that sufficient grounds have 
not been given by the claimant for not 
making his claim at the earlier date. His 
statement that he preferred to obtain work 
in preference to benefits indicates that he 
knew he was entitled to make a claim for 
benefit but preferred not to do so and tried 
to obtain work. There appears to have been 
no lack of understanding by the claimant of 
the regulations governing claims. 


CU-B.3 
(June 11, 1943) 


The claimant, an agricultural worker, was 
employed in an_ aircraft plant but 
subject to recall to farm employment 
under the provisions of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations; his 
employment was terminated by a Selec- 
tive Service Officer but he refused to 
accept employment on a farm—HELD: 
The claimant, without just cause, refused 
to apply for suttable employment. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows: 

The claimant, a married man aged 38 years, 
was employed as a foreman on the main- 
tenance staff of an aircraft company from 
September 9, 1942 to April 29, 1943. 

Prior to his employment with the company, 
the claimant for four and a half years worked 
steadily as a farmer. On the National Selec- 
tive Service record he personally registered as 
afarmer. On the records of the aircraft com- 
pany he was also registered as a farmer. When 
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the claimant was given permission to leave 
farming operations and work with the air- 
craft company, his permit was of a temporary 
character in accordance with Order-in-Council 
7595 and subject to revocation at any time by 
the officials of the National Selective Service, 
a condition which was or ought to have been 
known to the claimant at the time he received 
permission to be employed by the aircraft 
company. 

On the 29th of April, 1948, his permit to 
work at the aircraft factory was revoked on 
account of the serious farm labour shortage 
and the claimant was requested to return to 
farm employment. Several offers of farm 
employment were made to the claimant which 
appear not to have entailed any sacrifice 
either physically or financially. The claimant 
refused to accept any employment on a farm, 
giving as one reason the condition of his 
health and in this regard’ produced a medical 
certificate as follows:— 

“May 20th, 1943 


“T have never attended the claimant for 
bronchial asthma. I can only go by the 
history he gives me. His general physical 
condition is very good at present, but no 
doubt he has periods during the year when 
he has asthmatic spells and dust may affect 
him. His family history is not good as he 
has had a sister and brother with T.B. I 
think he can do heavy work if kept in the 
open. 
“(Sed.)—M.D.” 


It was alleged by the claimant that if he 
were to return to farm employment there 
would be hardship to his family consisting of 
his mother, wife and two children. 

The claim was disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer on the ground that the agricultural 
employment offered to the claimant was suit- 
able employment within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 43 (b) (ii) of the Act. 
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The claimant appealed from this decision 
to a Court of Referees which unanimously 
upheld the Insurance Officer’s decision and 
disallowed the claim on the ground that this 
claimant’s occupation should be considered 
that of an agricultural worker and as such he 
is therefore disqualified for benefits for refus- 
ing suitable agricultural employment. 

From this decision the claimant (with the 
consent of the Chairman of the Court) 
appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 


In accepting employment with the aircraft 
factory on September 9, 1942, the claimant 
did so on the very definite understanding that 
such employment was on a temporary permit 
given to him by officials of National Selec- 
tive Service and same could be revoked when 
the occasion demanded it. 

Such a situation arose on April 29 and the 
claimant was requested to go back to farming, 
which work he was evidently well qualified to 
perform. 

Under these circumstances, it would appear 
that the employment offered to the claimant 
was suitable employment and within the 
meaning, of the Act. 

The claimant has been a contributor under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act during the 
whole time he was employed with the aircraft 
company and would be entitled to insurance 
benefit when unemployed. 

Under the Act these rights are preserved to 
the claimant for a considerable length of time. 
If he returns in the near future from farming, 
which is not insurable, to an insurable occu- 
pation, he will immediately be entitled to such 
benefit as the Act gives to am insured person. 
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Labour Legislation in New Brunswick and Ontario in 1945 


New Brunswick 


HE New Brunswick Legislature, in session 

from February 20 to April 7, enacted 

new laws dealing with collective bargaining, 

the settlement of industrial disputes, and 

minimum wages, and amended Acts relating 
to mines and steam boilers. 


Collective Bargaining 


A new statute, the Labour Relations Act, 
1945, which will come into force on Proclama- 
tion, deals with collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation in industrial disputes. The Labour 
and Industrial Relations Act, 1938, was 
repealed by a separate Act which also will 
come into force on a date to be proclaimed. 

The new Act is much like the Dominion 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 
1003), February 17, 1944 (L.G., Feb., 1944, 
p. 186). “Employer” is defined to exclude 
the Crown or any agent of the Crown or any 
Commission or other body which is an ad- 
ministrative unit of the Province. A “trade 
union”, as in the Dominion Regulations, is 
defined as a provincial, national or interna- 
tional employees’ organization or a_ local 
branch chartered by, and in good standing 
with, such an organization. 

The Act declares the right of employers 
and employees to join, and to participate in 
the lawful activities of, their organizations, 
and provides for election or appointment of 
representatives of employees for the purpose 
of collective bargaining and for their certi- 
fication by the Labour Relations Board which 
is to be appointed under the Act and which 
is to consist of a chairman and two or more 
members appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council and to hold office during 
pleasure. 

Where bargaining representatives have been 
certified they may give the employer or the 
employer may give them ten days’ notice of 
the opening of negotiations for a collective 
agreement. The parties must negotiate in 
good faith with each other and make every 
reasonable effort to conclude an agreement. 
Bargaining representatives may be accom- 
panied during negotiations by the officers or 
agents of the trade union or employees’ organ- 
ization concerned. 


Provision is made for the appointment 
by the Minister of conciliation officers and 
boards to investigate and try to settle dis- 
putes, and a strike or lockout is prohibited 
until 14 days after a conciliation board has 
made its report to the Minister. 


A collective agreement is to be in force 
for not less than one year but may be termi- 
nated at any time after one year on two 
months’ notice by either party. During the 
two months’ period negotiations may be car- 
ried on for the renewal of the agreement. 

Where an employee alleges a violation or 
misinterpretation of an agreement, the matter 
is to be submitted for settlement in accord- 
ance with the procedure established by the 
agreement, if any, or the procedure estab- 
lished by the Board. Every collective agree- 
ment made after the Act comes into force 
must contain a provision for the settle- 
ment of such grievances, on application of 
either party, without stoppage of work. Where 
an agreement does not provide for appropriate 
grievance procedure the Board) may, on ap- 
plication, make an Order establishing such 
procedure. 


An employer is forbidden to dominate or 
interfere with a trade union or employees’ 
organization or to contribute financial sup- 
port to it but he may permit an employee 
or the representative of a trade union or 
employees’ organization to confer with him 
or to attend to the business of the organiza- 
tion or union during working hours without 
deduction from wages for the time thus spent. 
Employers and their organizations are also 
forbidden to discriminate against any person 
for membership in a trade union or employees’ 
organization, to impose any condition in a 
contract of employment seeking to restrain 
an employee from exercising his rights under 
the Act, or to seek by intimidation or threat 
or by imposing a penalty or by other means 
to prevent an employee from becoming or 
continuing to be a member of a trade union 
or employees’ organization or from exercising 
his lawful rights. Nothing in the Act is to 
interfere with the right of an employer to 
suspend, lay off, transfer or discharge em- 
ployees for cause. 
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No person may use coercion or intimidation 
to compel or influence a person to join a 
trade union or employees’ organization but 
this provision is not to be construed to prohibit 
the inclusion of any provision, in a collective 
agreement. Except with the consent of the 
employer, no trade union or employees’ organi- 
zation and no person authorized by it may 
attempt, at the employee’s place of employ- 
ment, during his working hours, to persuade 
an employee to, join the union or organiza- 
tion. No such union, organization, or person 
may participate in or interfere with the forma- 
tion or administration of an employers’ 
organization or may support, encourage, con- 
done or engage in a “slowdown” or other 
acitivity designed to limit or restrict pro- 
duction. The latter provision is not to limit 
a trade union’s legal right to strike, and 
“slowdown” does not include any thing re- 
quired by a collective agreement for the 
safety and health of employees. 

An employer who is a party to a collective 
agreement may not declare or cause a lock- 
out and an employee who is bound by such 
agreement may not go on strike during the 
term of the agreement. Where a dispute has 
arisen over a change in the existing terms 
of employment proposed by an employer the 
employer may not, without the consent of the 
employees, make the change effective except 
on two months’ notice. The Act is not to 
be interpreted to prohibit the suspension or 
discontinuance of an industry or of the work- 
ing of any persons in it for a cause not con- 
stituting a lockout or strike. 

Each party to a collective agreement must 
file a copy of the agreement with the Board 
of Industrial Relations. The Board may re- 
quire any employers’ or employees’ organi- 
zation or trade union affected by an applica- 
tion for certification of bargaining represen- 
tatives or by an existing collective agreement 
to file with the Board a copy of its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, a statutory declaration of 
the names and’ addresses of its officers, and 
a copy of its financial statement. A copy of 
the latter must be furnished to any member 
of the organization on request. 

No person may act as a member of a con- 
ciliation board who has any pecuniary interest 
in the matters referred to the board or who 
is acting or who has acted, within six months 
before his appointment, in the capacity of 
solicitor, legal adviser, counsel, or paid agent 
of either of the parties. 

The penalties for violation of the Act and 
Regulations are the same as those provided 
under the Dominion Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations. No prosecution under the 
Act may be instituted except with the consent 
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of the Board, as shown by a certificate of 
the Chairman, and, in exercising its discretion 
as to giving its consent, the Board may take 
into consideration disciplinary measures which 
may have been taken by an employers’ or 
employees’ organization or trade union against 
the accused. 
Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act, which will come 
into force on Proclamation, will continue in 
effect all existing Orders made under the Fair 
Wage Act, 1936, and under the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act, 1938. The Labour 
and Industrial Relations Act repealed the Fair 
Wage Act and was itself repealed by a 1945 
Act which will come into force on Proclama- 
tion. 

The Minimum Wage Act is along the lines 
of the Minimum Wage legislation of other 
provinces and applies to both men and women. 
It applies to every person employed in any 
trade, industry, or business to do any work 
for hire or reward, but does not apply to 
officers or persons employed in a confidential 
capacity, nor to agricultural or domestic 
workers, nor to persons employed by or under 
the Crown. 

Provision is made for a Minimum Wage 
Board of three or more persons appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
equally representative of employers and 
employees, with an impartial chairman. The 
members of the Board are to hold office during 
pleasure and are to be paid their travelling 
expenses and a per diem allowance on atten- 
dance at meetings. 

The Board has power to conduct investiga- 
tions and hold conferences to ascertain the 
wages, hours and conditions of labour and 
employment in any trade, and may make 
Orders establishing minimum rates of wages, 
the maximum number of hours for which 
such wages shall be paid, rates for overtime 
and part-time employees and for handicapped 
workers and learners. The Board may also 
fix the intervals at which wages shall be 
paid, and the rate which an employer may 
charge for board and lodging. The Board 
may make different Orders for different estab- 
lishments in the same trade, may make Ord- 
ers which are general or particular in their 
application, establish different minimum rates 
of wages to be paid by different classifications 
of employers to different classifications of 
employees in any trade, and may make its 
Orders applicable to all, or any part or parts, 
of the Province. The Board may suspend, 
cancel, vary, or revise any Order. No Order 
may be varied by individual agreement nor, 
except with the authorization of the Minister 
of Labour, by collective agreement. 
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Unlike the law in other provinces, the New 
Brunswick Act makes the Board’s Orders sub- 
ject. to review by the Minister. In Manitoba 
and Quebec they may be amended by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Employers may be required to file with the 
Minimum Wage Inspector a statement of the 
names, addresses and ages of employees, their 
duties, hours of work per day and per week, 
rate of wages, agreements with their employees 
as to wages, hours, or working conditions, and 
such other information as may be required. 
Employers must keep records, containing the 
above information, which are to be available 
for examination by an inspector. Unless 
otherwise directed by the Board every 
employer must keep posted in one or more 
conspicuous places on his premises copies of 
any Order of the Board affecting his 
establishment. 

An employer who contravenes an Order of 
the Board is liable to a penalty not exceeding 
$100 for each employee affected and in default 
of payment to imprisonment for not more 
than one month. In addition, he may, on con- 
viction, be ordered to pay each such employee 
the difference between the wages paid and. the 
amount to which the employee was entitled. 
An employee paid less than the minimum 
rate may recover the difference as a debt 
due him by the employer. It is an offence 
under the Act to attempt by intimidation or 
threat to prevent an employer or employee 
from lodging a complaint or taking part in 
any investigation or proceeding under the Act, 
to hinder or obstruct an inspector or a mem- 
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ber of the Board in the discharge of his 
duty, or to violate or fail to comply with 
any provision of the Act. Every person 
guilty of an offence for which no other penalty 
is provided is liable to a fine not exceeding 
$100 and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for not more than 30 days. 


- Mines 


The Mining Act was amended to prescribe 
additional safety measures in the handling 
and use of explosives and to require the 
system of transmitting signals to be approved 
by the Inspector of Mines. 


Steam Boilers 


Amendments in the Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Act, which will come into force 
on Proclamation, provide for one or more 
boiler inspectors to perform such duties as 
may be prescribed by the Regulations. 


Co-operative Associations 


Changes in the Co-operative Associations 
Act enable an association to hold shares in 
other similar organizations, to carry on, encour- 
age and assist in educational and advisory 
work relating to co-operatives, and to acquire, 
establish and operate a library, rest-room, 
club-room or other public hall. No associa- 
tion may construct or operate a railroad or 
telegraph line, carry on insurance business, 
except as an agent or broker, or carry on the 
business of a trust or loan company. 


Ontario 


Two sessions were held by the Ontario 
Legislature this year, the first from February 
15 to March 24, when the Legislature was 
dissolved, and the second from July 16 to 
July 20. During the first session amendments 
were made in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the Fire Departments Act. At the 
second session a law providing for veterans’ 
housing was passed and the school law was 
amended. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act which is effective as of April 6, 
1944, the date when the 1944 amendment 
went into force, merely clarifies a section of 
that amendment to protect employers, if found 
negligent, who pay assessments and those who 
are individually lable to pay compensation, 
against liability in a third party action brought 
by a workman, or the dependent of a work- 
man, of an employer in either Schedule 1 


or Schedule 2. The provision is made applic- 
able to an action brought by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in a case where the work- 
man or his dependent elected to claim com- 
pensation and not to bring an action. In 
both cases, the portion of damage is to be 
determined for which the employer of the 
workman in Schedule 2 is liable, or, in the 
case of an employer in Schedule 1, the por- 
tion for which liability rests on the workman 
or his employer or on any other employer 
or workman in Schedule 1. 

The authority given the Board to arrange 
for superannuation allowances for its employees 
was extended to cover such allowances for 
the members of the Board. 

The sections of the Act relating to Regula- 
tions were brought into conformity with the 
Regulations Act, 1944. The Board has the 
same authority to make Regulations as for- 
merly but such Regulations are subject in all 
cases to approval by the Lieutenant-Governor 
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in Council. A revision of Schedule 1 of the 
Act approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on November 21, 1944, was ratified. 


Hours of Labour in Fire Departments 


The Fire Departments Act was amended to 
enable any municipality to adopt the three- 
platoon system under which each platoon 
works eight consecutive hours followed im- 
mediately by sixteen consecutive hours off 
duty, the platoons to rotate in their periods 
of duty or time off as may be arranged for 
the purpose of changing shifts every seven 
days. Nothing in the Act is to prohibit any 
municipality from granting more than one day 
off duty in every calendar week. 


School Attendance—Employment of Young 
Persons 


An amendment in the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act enables the Minister of Educa- 
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tion, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to make Regulations 
providing for the issuing of home permits and 
employment certificates. 


Housing 


The Veterans’ Housing Act, 1945, enables 
any city, town, village or township to enter 
into agreements with the Dominion Govern- 
ment or with any corporation acting on its 
behalf for the erection of houses or housing 
accommodation for veterans who have seen 
service outside Canada, and for their depen- 
dents, on land vested in the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and situated in the municipality. 

Amendments in the Companies Act, the 
Insurance Act, and the Loan and Trust Cor- 
porations Act enable companies within the 
scope of those Acts to undertake housing 
projects under the National Housing Act. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


P ERSONS in the Armed Forces who pro- 
ceeded overseas to Europe and to the 
Hastern theatre of war after VE Day (May 
8, 1945) and VJ Day (August 15, 1945) res- 
pectively, or whose service on the high seas 
began after those dates, have been declared 
to be ineligible for veterans’ preference in 
appointments to the Civil Service. 

In Alberta a mother will be paid an allow- 
ance until the end of the school year in res- 
pect to a child who becomes 16 after August 
31 and is attending school. In British Colum- 
bia the eight-hour day and 48-hour week 
provisions of the Hours of Work Act now 
apply to the lumbering industry in all parts 
of the province. Female employees in the 
hotel and catering industry may no longer 
begin or finish a working shift between 12 
midnight and 6 am. In Ontario the Hours 


of Work and Vacations with Pay Act will be 
applied to essential and war industries begin- 
ing November 1, and employers, for the 
period between November 1 and December 
31, 1945, may adopt one or more overtime 
periods without written consent of the Indus- 
try and Labour Boards, provided no more 
than 30 hours of overtime are worked during 
that time. Veterans who are entitled to medi- 
cal care at the expense of the Dominion of 
Canada are now exempt from the medical 
care provisions of the Ontario. Public Health 
Act Regulations dealing with camps in un- 
organized districts. The Prince Edward Island 
Apprenticeship Act has been proclaimed in 
force. In Saskatchewan the Minimum Wage 
Act now applies to towns of populations 
between 500 and 1,000. 


Dominion 


Veterans’ Preference 


Persons in the Armed Forces who pro- 
ceeded overseas to Europe after VE Day 
(May 8, 1945), to the Eastern theatre of 
war after VJ Day (August 15, 1945) or whose 
service on the high seas began after those 
dates, are not eligible for veterans’ preference 
in appointments to the Civil Service, (L.G. 
1945, p. 1205) according to an Order in Coun- 
cil (P.C. 20/6173 of September 21, 1945, 
gazetted October 1. 

Other Orders: The following Orders have 
been summarized elsewhere in this issue: 


P.C. 5878 revoking the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations regarding 
university students; P.C. 5933 amending the 
Post Discharge Re-establishment Order; P.C. 
6481 and 6524, P.C. 6557, and P.C. 6558 
appointing Controllers for the Burns and 
Company, Swift Canadian Company and 
Canada Packers plants; P.C. 6482 authorizing 
the appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions to investigate situations likely 
to interfere with the transition to a peace- 
time economy; and P.C. 6493 authorizing the 
continuance of the provision of living and 
eating facilities for longshoremen at Halifax. 
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Provincial 


Alberta Mothers’ Allowance Act 


An Order in Council of October 2, 1945, 
gazetted October 15, amends the section of 
this Act which provides that payments may 
be continued until the end of a school year 
in respect to a child who reaches the age of 
16 after the opening of the December school 
term if the child is attending school and 
making satisfactory progress (L.G. 1948, p. 
853). Henceforth, payments will be continued 
until the end of the school year for a child 
who reaches the age of 16 after August 31. 
Change of the date is necessary because of 
schools opening later than September 1, the 
beginning of the December term, during the 
war period. It is proposed to ratify the 
amendment at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Regulation 30 issued by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations on September 24, effective 
October 31, 1945, revokes two regulations, No. 
1 (L.G. 1984, p. 641) and No. 26 (L.G. 1938, 
p. 405), which had permitted the working of 
a nine-hour day and 54-hour week in the 
lumbering industry east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The normal limits imposed by the 
Act, an eight-hour day and 48-hour week, 
now apply to the lumbering industry in all 
parts of the province. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


Order 52 governing the hotel and catering 
industry (L.G. 1945, pp. 915-916) has been 
amended by Order 52Q to provide that no 
female employee shall begin or finish a work- 
ing shift between 12 midnight and 6 a.m. 
Continuous employment between those hours 
is still permissible, however. The amend- 
ment issued September 24 was to go into effect 
on November 1, 1945, but its introduction 
has been postponed for a month, to give the 
Board of Industrial Relations more time to 
study the evidence presented by represent- 
atives of employers and employees. 

The Female Minimum Wage Act gives 
the Board of Industrial Relations power to 
limit the hours of work of women and to 
prescribe their periods of work. This power 
has been used with respect to industries 
which are not within the scope of the Hours 
of Work Act. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act 


An Order of October 5, 1945, gazetted 
October 11, replaces the Order of July 17, 
1945, (L.G. 1945, pp. 1350-51), which exempted 


essential 


motor-vehicle “shops” in Prince Rupert from 
the weekly half-holiday fixed by municipal 
by-law provided the stores closed at 1 p.m. 
on Saturdays, not re-opening until Monday 
morning, and that no employee worked later 
than 1:30 p.m. on Saturday except for emer- 
gency repairs. 

The only change made by the new Order 
is the absence of a stipulation in the July 
Order that shops not closing at 1 p.m. on 
Saturday were not to be considered as being 
exempted from the weekly half-holiday re- 
quirement. 


Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act 


For the period between November 1 and 
December 31, 1945 an employer may adopt 
one or more overtime work-periods in his 
industrial undertaking without the written 
consent of the Industry and Labour Board 
provided the overtime is not more than 30 
hours in that period, according to an amend- 
ment made by Order in Council to the 
Regulations under this Act on September 25, 
gazetted October 20. The unamended Regul- 
ations stipulate that written consent is needed 
and the limit to overtime is 120 hours a 
year (L.G. 1944, pp. 1180-81). The Act which 
had not been applied during the war to 
and war industries recently was 
declared to apply to these industries begin- 
ning November 1, 1945. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


The regulations under this Act respecting 
camps in unorganized districts issued in 1988 
(L.G. 1938, p. 1096) amended in 1941, and 
published as Regulation 14 in 1944 under the 
Regulations Act, were amended by an order 
of September 25, 1945, gazetted October 6. 

Henceforth an employer operating a stan- 
dard camp is not required to provide a work- 
man with medical, surgical and hospital care 
if the workman is a war veteran and gives 
notice in writing that he is entitled to such 
care at the expense of the Dominion of 
Canada for a stated period of time and dis- 
claims any right to the care which the em- 
ployer ordinarily must provide. No wage- 
deduction for medical care and treatment in 
such a case may be made and the written 
notices may be inspected by the contract 
physician or a health officer. 

Another amendment exempts an employer 
from the provisions requiring him to enter 
into a sanitation contract if his camp is in 
a locality forming part of a health unit. 


1945] 


Prince Edward Island Apprenticeship Act 


This Act, passed in 1944, (L.G. 1944, pp. 
1552-53), was proclaimed in force from Nov- 
ember 1, 1945, by an Order in Council of 
October 5, gazetted October 13. Similar to 
statutes enacted in other provinces, the Act 
provides for the appointment of a Director 
of Apprenticeship, a Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee of five members, and at pre- 
sent applies to the building trades set out in 
the schedule to the Act. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may add trades to the 
Schedule or withdraw others, on recommend- 
ation of the Minister. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


The above Act now applies to towns with 
a population of between 500 and 1,000, as a 
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result of a Minimum Wage Board Order of 
September 14, 1945, approved by an Order 
in Council gazetted October 1. In November, 
1944, the Act had been extended to apply to 
all towns with a population of 1,000 or more 
(L.G. 1944, pp. 1556-1558). 

Effective October 15, the provisions of the 
Act will apply to the towns of Arcola, Big 
River, Bienfait, Blaine Lake, — Broadview, 
Bruno, Cudworth, Duck Lake, Davidson, 
Eastend, Eston, Foam Lake, Fort Qu’Appelle, 
Grenfell, Gull Lake, Herbert, Hudson Bay 
Junction, Kelvington, Kerrobert, Kindersley, 
Kinistino, Leader, Meadow Lake, Outlook, 
Ponteix, Prelate, Qu’Appelle, Radville, Star 
City, Sutherland, Shellbrook, Unity, Wadena, 
Wakaw, Watson, Whitewood, Wolseley, and 
the area within a five-mile radius of each. 


Child Labour Clinics in United States 


“Child Labour Clinics”, employers’ confer- 
ences to discuss the employment of children, 
are an interesting experiment encouraged by 
the United States Children’s Bureau to assist 
employers in obtaining information and an 
understanding of the Federal and State Child 
Labour Laws and their purpose. Conferences 
have been held in many cities in 1945. Locally, 
the meetings are usually sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce or some other group 
of employers. In some cases, service groups 
either sponsored the meeting or joined with 
the Chamber of Commerce in sponsoring it. 
Officers of State Departments of Education 
and Labour and: of the United States Employ- 
ment Service usually attend; in some places 
local trade unions participate. 

The conference opens with short speeches 
by a representative of the Federal Depari- 
ment of Labour who explains the provisions 
of the Fair Labour Standards Act, which fixes 
a minimum age of 16 in industries producing 
goods for interstate shipment, and of the Pub- 
lie Contracts Act, which establishes minimum 
ages of 16 for boys and 18 for girls in all 


work carried out in accordance with Federal 
Government contracts. The speakers show the 
great increase in juvenile employment during 
the war, including a considerable rise in illegal 
employment. Provisions of State laws and 
the procedure necessary to obtain employ- 
ment certificates are explained by representa- 
tives of the State Labour and Education 
Department. 

Emphasis is placed om the large number of 
young people leaving school and frequently 
a plea is made for sending back to school 
those who would profit from longer school 
attendance. The greater part of the con- 
ferences, however, are devoted to questions 
and answers, but the identification of any 
firm is not permitted. It is not the purpose 
of a conference to get information on which 
to base inspection or prosecution. 

As regards results, the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau believes that the Child Labour 
Clinics “have been well worth while and 
have demonstrated a very effective educa- 
tional technique in administration of Child- 
Labour Laws.” 


Employment and Unemployment 


ooo, 


Summary 


EPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 

following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of September, 1945, as reported by 
employers.—Following the successful conclu- 
sion of the European and Pacific wars the 
industrial situation throughout Canada showed 
extremely marked changes at the beginning 
of September. The cancellation of orders 
for munitions produced the anticipated large 
contractions in certain branches of manu- 
facturing. The increased employment in the 
other manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries fell far short of the reductions made 
by industries formerly wholly or partly em- 
ployed on war work. There was a reduction 
of 23,820 persons as compared with August 1, 
in the staffs of the 15,496 establishments 
furnishing monthly data to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This loss of 1-3 per cent 
lowered the general index number of employ- 
ment from 175-0 a month earlier to 172-6 
which was lower than that in any preceding 
month since June 1, 1942. As compared with 
September 1, 1944, there was a falling off 
of seven per cent. 

The weekly average per capita earnings 
fell from $32.09 at August 1, to $32.04 at 
September 1. The weekly average at Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, was $31.69. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit increased 
sharply during September, the number being 
40,473, as against, 20,557 during August and 
3,715 in September, 1944. 


Report on employment 
October, 1945.—At October 18, the man- 
power requirements of Canadian industries, 
exclusive of agriculture, totalled 140,480 (107,- 
012 men and 33,418 women). In spite of the 
greatly increased labour needs of the logging 
industry, there was a decline of 17,000 in the 
overall demand during the four-week period 


conditions, 


from September 20 to October 18. The supply 
of available labour, as indicated by the num- 
ber of unplaced applicants registered at em- 
ployment offices, continued to increase, and at 
October 19, totalled 140,147 (106,085 men and 
34,062 women). 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements; September, 1945.—Reports 
received from the National Employment 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the four-week period 


- August 31 to September 27, 1945, showed a 


fairly substantial gain in the average number 
of placements made daily when compared 
with the previous four weeks and a moderate 
loss when compared with the four-week period 
September 1 to September 28, 1944. Under 
the first comparison, all industrial groups 
except agriculture registered increases, the 
most pronounced being in manufacturing, 
forestry and logging, construction and. trade. 
In comparison with the four-week period 
September 1 to September 28, 1944, the most 
noteworthy changes were a substantial re- 
duction in manufacturing, more moderate de- 
clines in services and trade and a marked 
improvement in construction. During the 
period under review there were 211,149 
vacancies reported 236,712 applications for 
employment ard 125,833 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among tradle 
union members increased to 1:4 at the close 
of the quarter ended September 30. At the 
end of the previous quarter the percentage 
was 0-5 and at the end of September, 1944, 
was 0:3. 

The June, 1945, figure was based on reports 
received from 2,238 local labour organizations 
having a total membership of 414,150. 

The September, 1945, figure was the highest 
since February, 1943, when it stood at 1-5. 
It was based on reports received from 2,307 
local labour organizations, having a total 
membership of 377,495, of whom 5,398, or 
1-4 per cent were without work. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 
1945, as Reported by Employers 


FE OLLOWING the successful conclusion of 
the European and Pacific Wars, the indus- 
trial situation throughout the Dominion showed 
extremely marked changes at the beginning 
of September. The cancellation of orders for 
munitions produced the anticipated large con- 
tractions in certain branches of manufacturing; 
the general trend in the remaining manufac- 
turing groups and in the non-manufacturing 
industries was favourable, but the increases 
in the numbers employed therein fell far short 
of the declines reported by factories formerly 
engaged largely, or wholly, on war work. 

As a result, there was a reduction of 23,820 
persons as compared with August 1 in the 
staffs of the 15,496 establishments furnishing 
monthly data to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This loss of 1:3 per cent lowered 
the general index number of employment, 
based on the 1926 average, from 175-0 in the 
preceding return, to 172-6 at the date under 
review; it was then lower than in any pre- 
ceding month since June 1, 1942, although it 
was otherwise the highest in the record, ex- 
ceeding by 44:3 per cent the September 1, 
1939 index of 119-6. As compared with Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, there was a falling-off of seven 
per cent. The maximum index in the record 
was that of 190°5 at December 1, 1948. 


The reduction in employment at the begin- 
ning of September was at variance with the 
trend usually indicated at that date in earlier 
years of the record. The seasonally-corrected 
index accordingly declined, falling from 170°3 
at August 1 to 165-9 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

The recession in manufacturing involved the 
release of rather more than 29,000 persons from 
the staffs of the co-operating plants; this was 
a contraction of 2-7 per cent, a loss which has 
rarely been exceeded in any preceding month 
of the record. In the production of durable 
manufactured goods, the reported curtailment 
in production resulted in the release of 30,460 
men and women, or 5°5 per cent of the 
recorded personnel. Of the former number, 
26,830 workers were dismissed in the iron and 
steel manufacturing division, while some 3,200 
were laid off in the non-ferrous metal product 
group. In the non-durable manufactured goods 
industries, the trend, except in the production 
of chemicals and rubber goods, was generally 
upward, there being widely dispersed but rather 
moderate increases in a considerable number 
of industries. The largest gains were those of 
1,549 employees in textiles, and 2,041 persons 
in animal food products. The gain in the latter 
was largely due to the resumption of work 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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on a more normal scale following an industrial 
dispute. In spite of the decline of 5,250 work- 
ers In chemical manufacturing, there was an 
increase of 1,165 persons in the non-durable 
manufactured goods taken as a whole. This 
advance was relatively slight, amounting only 
to 0-2 per cent; it was nevertheless significant 
as indicative of a movement which will assume 
increasing importance as labour and materials 
become available for the greater production’ of 
civilian goods. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging and mining were quieter; the losses 
were of a contra-seasonal character, but repeat 
the reductions indicated at September 1 in the 
last two or three years. In the remaining non- 
manufacturing industries — communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade—there was general but not 
particularly marked expansion. The greatest 
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gain was that of nearly 3,800 persons in con- 
_ struction, where the advance was at variance 
with the usual trend at the beginning of 
September. 

Payrolls 


The firms co-operating in the latest survey 
of employment and payrolls reported the dis- 
bursement of weekly salaries and wages ag- 
gregating $56,530,026, as compared with $57,- 
389,540 at the beginning of August. This was 
a decrease of 1-5 per cent, slightly exceeding 
the general loss of 1:3 per cent in the person- 
nel with the result that the per capita weekly 
earnings declined, falling from $32.09 at August 
1, to $32.04 at September 1. At the beginning 
of September in earlier years for which infor- 
mation is available, the averages were as fol- 

lows: 1944, $31.69; 1948, $31.30; 1942, $29.29; 
1941, $26.04. 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 











Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Dor Index Numbers of Dos 
Capita Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate F Employ- | Aggregate 3 
ment Payrolls Barnings ment Payrolls Harnings 
108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26-32 
108-2 118-3 27°65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
112-3 125:3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
116°3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
117-3 135°3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
122-1 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
118-6 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164°3 31-81 
116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
120-0 151-0 32°36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
120-4 151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
. 118-1 138-1 $30-10 126-6 147-1 $30-22 
An | 117-2 146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
- 116-7 148-8 32-81 127-6 164-7 33-56 
115-8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
114-9 145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
114-8 143-3 32-10 124-4 157-2 32-88 
114-9 144-5 32-32 123-3 156-3 32-94 
; 114-6 143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32-73 
pt. 113-0 140-8 32-04 118-2 148-0 32-55 
aS EE SE ES Reread 


1945]. 


During the last 12 months, the reduction 
of seven per cent in employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups has been accompanied 
by that of 5-9 per cent in the amounts paid 
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to note, however, that the average earnings 
per person in recorded employment continued 
somewhat higher, the September 1, 1945, per 
capita figure exceeding 5-1 per cent that indi- 


in weekly salaries and wages. It is interesting cated a year ago. 


TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at September 1, 1945. by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together With Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at September 1 and August 1, 
1945 with Comparative Figures for September 1, 1944, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
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Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 
Employees| Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Sept. 1, | at Sept. 1, | 
1945 1945 Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1, 1945]1, 1945)1, 1944/1, 1945}1, 1945/1, 1944/1, 1945/1, 1945/1, 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..................- 133,004 | 4,024,855 | 30-26] 30-66) 30-11) 113-6) 115-7] 121-1) 157-5} 162.2) 167-2 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,705 72,998 | 26-99] 25-57] 26-78} 122-5) 119-4} 125-5) 156-3 144-3] 159-3 
INO VAS COLIS Gere hicvells, «vores: veloselabeva'ets 79,360 2,468,243 | 31-10} 31-51] 31-83} 112-6) 114-9} 118-6) 155-5) 160-8 168-0 
Ne ye HUmS IC Kae. sy uses see atte severens 50,939 | 1,483,614 | 29-13] 29-58] 27-71) 115-3) 117-3) 125-1) 160-9) 166-2) 166-2 
QUE eC a. seh ortdonens sielsattest. « 531,694 | 16,442,472 | 30-92] 31-02) 30-09] 113-2) 115-4] 127-1) 146-5] 149-9) 159-9 
OMUUCATIO“N Soerceen cece eset ars 723,963 | 23,449,283 | 32-39] 32-55) 32-65] 108-2) 110-3) 115-6) 229-4) 132-5) 139-2 
Prairie Provimces..............s0++e+: 203,353 6,656,167 | 32-67] 31-99} 31-46] 114-7] 115-0) 117-1) 142-7 140-0| 140-4 
Manitoba: cus. cape cieeeourake eben 2 92, 998 3,025, 633 | 32-53} 31-88) 30-94] 112-9) 113-3) 114-9} 138-4) 136-1 134-0 
Saskatchowaturs casc oera irewieiers © + « 41,065 1,290,344 | 31-42} 30-48] 30-04] 111-9} 113-3] 114-2) 139-5) 187-0 136-4 
IA TOR ae as tie Setoieiorabieiate scoala bio as abe 69, 690 2,340,190 | 33-58] 33-03} 32-99] 118-9) 118-1) 121-9} 150-6) 147-3 151-7 
British Columbia..................-- 172,207 | 5,957,299 | 34-59] 34-79] 34-45) 136-1) 133-5) 139-4) 166-5) 164-2) 170-0 
CAN ADA ore tern orererstarstersretarer copiers 1,764,621 | 56,530,026 | 32-04] 32-09) 31-69) 113-0) 114-6) 121-5) 140-8) 148.0) 149-6 
(b) Crirres 
Montreal a8 iivoncwr tour ce w sis 4 «0 oases ose ate vers 262,518 8,399, 884 | 32-00} 32-09] 32-03] 119-9} 121-8} 132-0) 150-6 153-4] 165-7 
QvleeciCityccy. mosses st .sia soere shee 30, 848 899,255 | 29-15] 29-73] 30-54} 128-6] 185-3} 165-6) 178-8} 191-9 244-8 
"VOPORCO ES. ‘carta ach'd bios Mee arabs a oatelare rete’ « 237, 785 7,757,658 ; 32-62| 32-71] 32-33] 117-3) 117-8} 129-2 142-6] 143-5] 155-3 
20, 801 587,970 | 28-27) 28-26) 27-57) 104-1) 105-4| 113-5) 127-2) 128-9 135-3 
55, 669 1,804,694 | 32-42] 33-33) 32-78) 104-3] 107-2) 111-4) 122-7 129-7] 132-7 
35, 610 1,412,653 | 39-67] 38-70) 438-44) 112-4} 116-5) 125-4) 118-0 119-3} 143-2 
IWiannrn Osh 23)i 5 she brake chorels pe ye felis sc ain ols letele » 59, 330 1,773,934 | 29-90} 29-07| 28-52] 114-5) 114-6) 117-0) 135-0 131-4] 131-7 
VBNGOUVCT a frstet ce Bere dareig efersione inreauetete oh 82,985 2,768,917 | 33-37] 34-19] 33-80} 161-9) 163-0) 167-3 204-1} 210-7| 214-8 
Hip Wiese eich Marista va sist apse ec oleate 23, 947 714,446 | 29-83] 29-75] 30-22) 136-4] 141-6) 184-5} 179-1] 185-8 172-0 
Salado ie ate Aetisi tio Olt ene spun ctor 12, 886 375,948 | 29-17] 29-70] 28-40] 123-1) 117-6} 126-8) 168-9] 164-0 168-4 
SROLDrOOKOs sak a a eaiatels stots Oeseis auwnereiseiat 8,972 230,579 | 25-70| 26-10} 25-42} 101-9} 104-6) 106-4) 124-9 130-2] 127-6 
"BhrecwRiverss zwsthasaiat aacelsiee sae owls he 9, 4382 273,287 | 28-97) 29-36] 28-62] 118-2} 128-0] 132-9] 134-3 147-4] 150-3 
Kitchener-Waterloo yarcsdsaisie ose o> sol 35 16, 826 501,930 | 29-83} 29-83} 29-42) 112-9] 114-7) 111-7) 147-3 149-8} 142-5 
TEGO Ts bra BRE er eva chetrev akoiid oy schiisist Seus-ous is. sife eh 21,325 644,052 | 30-20] 30-42) 29-49] 119-6} 120-7| 121-9) 142-9 145-3] 141-5 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. Le OMG 375,251 | 34-06] 37-00} 38-28] 78-0) 104-0) 117-6} 99-3 143-8} 166-4 
ORIN 1. PvStlaes.4s be ko oo celta siete ake 9,917 275,008 | 27-73| 27-64) 27-44] 109-5) 108-5} 106-2] 132-3) 130-6 126-9 
SESKALOON. Sateids « dois Wed.» oo esis cal ay 6,304 169,372 | 26-87] 26-24] 26-19] 126-6] 131-8] 122-4] 154-4) 157-0 140-5 
Calgary: 5. CAF c bitte Gals cies ephtes ot ah 17,946 564,298 | 31-44] 31-39] 30-37] 116-4) 116-9} 120-7) 187-5 137-8) 141-3 
Hidmon tonweeyet. ccs tots bs.0.5 0b iter sof dh 17, 043 507,199 | 29-76] 29-33] 29-37] 125-6} 127-3] 138-7} 154-4} 154-1 166-9 
Victoria lr dittded tated conte taebieet le 14,762 482,672 | 32-70| 32-10] 33-34) 174-8] 181-0) 170-0) 228-9) 232-7) 224-0 
(c) INDUSTRIES i 

Manufacturing. 4. i dies..¢Gcapie +o a 1,042,923 | 33,945,068 | 32-55) 32-73] 32-55) 118-2] 121-5) 134-6} 148-0) 152-9) 168-6 
Durable! Goods! s, semis ere draibio' 6s «o/s .ohe 520,940 | 18,356,515 | 34-67] 35-67| 35-82| 122-1) 129-2) 150-5] 153-6 164-5) 192-3 
Non-Durable Goods...............+- 501,217 | 14,824,057 | 29-58] 29-32} 28-40] 114-7) 114-5} 120-5 143-0} 141-4] 144-3 
Electric Light and Power............ 20, 766 764,496 | 36-81] 36-80] 36-88} 108-7] 107-3] 100-5) 123-9} 122-2) 114-9 
POINT AGN ASAD le Meters ea S + ole Be 54,767 | 1,504,657 | 27-47| 27-07] 27-29| 114-6] 115-7} 97-9] 158-2} 157-5) 134-4 
Mining tach. Bittle. 46 Bathe 0.8 ot selne « «te oe 67, 881 2,615,682 | 38-53} 38-93} 38-25] 81-4} 81-8} 86-0} 99-5 101-0) 104-4 
Communications. 4.5. 552.'.) Gsiees «<b 4: 33, 072 1,049,938 | 31-75] 31-16] 30-76] 127-0] 125-3] 116-4) 148-9 144-2] 132-2 
Transportation s.:. cs. diechde sc seh s «cle ee 165, 809 6,397, 754 | 38-59| 38-38] 56-72} 129-9} 129-4] 125-6) 156-1} 154-6 143-8 
Construction and Maintenance......... 156,691 | 4,776,438 | 30-48] 29-91] 28-44) 88-6] 85-8} 94-1] 117-6] 112-6) 117-2 
BOL VICES 54, Ac eeeieeGlesibie's ahs sce = Siok ois 53, 210 1,052,559 | 19-78] 19-74] 19-29] 124-7] 123-6) 121-2} 154-0 152-5] 143-1 
ob po Coes EN Ry PIN OES Arar nar ae 190,268 | 5,187,930 | 27-27) 27-35] 26-45] 104-6] 109-3} 103-3] 127-3} 127-2) 117-0 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,764,621 | 56,530,026 | 32-04] 32-09] 31-69] 113-0) 114-6) 121-5) 140-8) 143-0 149-6 
Himanees.2 i sist Paki slolelarake diss ee ae e109 6's —_—q—] ———_—|\—|——i_|1—.___|",....] nn 
67,318 | 2,257,052 | 33-53] 33-54| 32-53] 112-0] 112-0] 108-6] 130-2] 130-3} 122-6 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,831,939 | 58,787,078 | 32-09| 32-14] 31-72] 113-1] 114-5) 121-0) 140-4) 142-4 148-5 


_ 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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If the statistics for the finance group are 
included with those just given for the eight 
leading industries, the survey shows that the 
number in recorded employment at September 
1 was 1,831,939, as compared with 1,855,760 
at August 1. The latest aggregate of weekly 
payrolls was $58,787,078, considerably lower 
than the total of $59,647,741 disbursed at Aug- 
ust 1. The average earnings in the nine lead- 
ing industries were $32.09, as compared with 
$31.14 at August 1, 1945, and $31.72 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic areas, 
and the 20 leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at August 1, 1945, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. Table I gives a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as 
a whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls in 
the period since 1941. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941 as 100. To facilitate 
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comparisons of the trends of employment 
and payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 1926= 
100, to June 1, 1941 as 100. Table I indi- 
cates that in the period for which data are 
available, the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups has shown an increase of 13 per cent, 
while the aggregate weekly payrolls of these 
workers are higher by 40°8 per cent. Includ- 
ing finance, the gain in employment from 
June 1, 1941 to September 1, 1945, amounted 
to 13-1 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 
40-4 per cent. The explanation given pre- 
viously for the relatively greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in the numbers 
employed may again be stated:— (1) the con- 
centration of workers in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, where rates of pay are above 
the average, in addition, there has been a con- 
siderable amount of overtime work, (2) the 
payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased 
on more than one occasion before their incor- 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








a 
© 3 ic 8 3 8 g 
bes < 3) oo “o ) Q 3) ie 
2 Ee oko] aa B o 2 24 s > 2 a3 
ra a> Sea > E 2 a = ss fe ay, © a 
q a2 | Fo} 68 ® 5 3 = ba a g = pairs} 
3) au |am3! Zn | 2a o fo) AYA, pe a < nO 
Septet 1029s tee 126-8 SEEN IAAT alee SPB | ee WOR T2025r 1) | 126 OM T4ShS: 1.45 RAN s fran naallevoee chon 121-5 
Septen, (tOsO in. cse 116-6 LO2MO ies, en cee eee eee Ae eet ok 113-6 113-6 TOR Gri etna ke aueli a ce alas altinatat te stens 114-6 
Seng, 1 19st 107-1 LODE a eee Te Gee Se ees Lt 109-8 TOO™ 7) TSO Oh ih x5 ake ill dice oz ara stteteree snes 96-6 
Sept 1032) wore: 86-0 STS: Tw eu uate nn Jemer oe iia Meme § 85-3 85-1 OL Gi tns eee ee ease eRe ae 82-8 
Septet ml csa secur. 88-5 SFM Beda yesh 5 RMS i od fe be Pa 87-0 88-1 OOK des ees aie See ea ee 89-2 
Sepee 1 arose nee. 98-8 LOL? Se] S Aa ae A eee See ipeeeeeet 95-4 103-3 92-9) |sscceea Sl cdnarc Ae 96-2 
Sepa 98a ae. e. 102-7 LO7SO RE Ue at see Ace. ieee eee te 99-3 103-9 100-5 isn shee el dere ace awe. 108-0 
Septir! (1936; 20°88: 107-1 ey Se RAEN ci Pl ere Re A ps yD a 103-0 108-1 TOF: sce nase «eA ee ee 109-3 
Sept 1, 1 O37 dee 123-2 135-4 87-9 133-5 140-5 124-5 125-0 109-4 100-2 128-3 110-0 121-2 
Septe 1, 11938) ees 115-1 113-2 112-7 122-2 102-4 118-1 115-0 112-2 100-6 136-2 114-2 112-0 
Septet 119389..4)'; 1! 119-6 116-4 111-6 125-6 105-3 | ~128-5 116-2 114-0 104-2 128-9 119-2 116-6 
Septet i G40) fae 131-6 127-3 117-0 136-7 116-4 136-4 134-8 117-0 109-1 119-3 127-8 126-7 
Sepor ), 194 as eee 162-7 164-1 130-2 182-1 143-8 169-9 169-0 136-1 130-5 132-2 147-5 149-8 
Sept: 1119422 4. 3.2 179-3 172-2 111-9 195-1 147-5 192-8 183-0 143-1 137-8 138-8 154-0 179-4 
Depts mlg4s. ae. 186-2 187-8 121-5 210-2 163-4 200-7 186-1 145-3 139-1 137-7 159-9 198-8 
Sept. 1, 1944....... 185:5 184-5 134-4 199-2 168-8 200-0 186-5 150-3 143-3 145-5 164-0 188-1 
Janel pol g45 er ees 180-4 182-5 123-2 187-9 179-3 191-1 184-2 149.2 145-0 141-1 160-9 173-9 
Pebeed Ae nee, aes 178-9 179-9 123-7 192-4 167-6 189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 134-8 156-5 172-0 
Mare) eo sets aa eee 178-2 179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 188-5 184-2 141-2 137-6 130-9 153-3 172-0 
ADEN) fe eae Fe) ee 176-9 180-5 121-0 192-3 169-2 185-2 183-0 141-2 137-3 132-2 153-2 173-0 
Mayr) be wees 175-5 183-1 113-9 196-7 170-1 184-9 180-1 139-3 135-2 132-0 150-3 172-4 
June ey ee oes. Ore 175-3 | 181-0 | 121-8 | 191-9] 170-71} 184-3 178-9 | 141-8 | 137-6 136-5 | 151-5 175-5 
DULVIP hes cee dee ee 175-5 177°7 128-8 194-7 159-0 181-9 179-8 144-6 138-9 140-7 155-7 180-4 
AUREL eae: Sed NRE 175-0 176-4 127-9 192-9 158-2 181-6 177-9 147-5 141-3 144.4 158-9 180-1 
Septet ges tae: Aer ee 172-6 | 173-2 | 131-2] 189- 155-5 | 178-1 174-6 147-2 | 140-8 | 142-6 | 159-9 183-6 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at September 1, 
1 O45. EN eens: Seeee | 1.10020 7-5 1 4-5 2-9 30-1 41-0 11-6 5-3 2-3 4-0 9-8 





Norr.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


a 


1945] 


poration in the basic wage-rates as from Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944, (3) the progressive up-grading 
of employees as they gained experience in their 
work, and (4) the granting of higher wage- 
rates in numerous Cases. 
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During the war, there were especially note- 
worthy advances in employment and payrolls 
in factories, in which the rate of expansion 
in the period of observation has been decidedly 
greater than in the non-manufacturing indus- 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















1 Relative Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
Industries Weight 1945 1945 1944 1940 

WEMTUUICR COTTA S rere oo a oie ccs bhava cccntena¥ is fosaroue sieis siask eset cre orate 59-1 198-6 204-1 226-2 138-4 
ADIMBUPTOCUCtS—CGID]Os se cn olaicldece </oiere se 6 cio sisiantioetoians eros 2-7 234-1 224-0 234-9 174-9 
PUmandiproducterese ce. eke Sear ccc te cwe Notenee ced ote 2 141-3 140-4 125-3 114-3 
NEAUNETIANG BLOGUCKS si terete ttn acs de cee seen e ae 1-7 141-9 139-8 136-1 119-5 
Boots and shoest ¥.... Apecick cotesuk bo. obec ace bese. 1-0 131-0 129-2 125-2 119-1 
Dumber and products: watttadcns veacnek es tte ten crete. ts 4-0 130-9 130-4 132-6 107-6 
Rough and dressed lumber 2-2 112-1 110°5 112-1 104-5 
BUTT GUTOR... i eect kok © Ses E Loe Oee Meee RUAN. DASE: 7 131-4 130-4 129-2 96-6 
Other Winther products sd. oss sok. aks oe 0de sesh -e. Paist< 1-1 202-1 206-0 213-0 127-8 
Musical instruments cs. oe serene ee ete et ceo ema atte te 04 30-4 29-3 29-3 75-7 
Plant products—edible ses). occid fs stereo wldhe swe s vie clclut's lols «erclale» 3:3 177:2 176-0 196-7 140-9 
Pulpend paper Produciss Ve. goer ck ecco 5-3 148-3 146-3 139-7 121-5 
Pulpand paper .e) Sas Mee ti cheetahs oe ths ae Wile o Bee ete sre 2-4 137-5 134-8 128-6 117-8 
Papenproducts., swerius . Maatittios ifs ss 88 Sb dloetelee eshh oezies 1-0 221-6 218-0 212-5 147-5 
Printing and publishing........ rest pelttipeen titers alien ig act 2 1-9 138-2 137-6 130-3 117-5 
Rubberproductevs, A si24 noes se et eee seen 2.88 Meets 1-3 178-0 181-3 170-7 118-0 
Pextie proauets. MHI. Te. . caferd + « do ceiensrenrelbe « dere wiatiodictaye« 7:7 156-2 154-4 153-4 146-6 
(ehread yvarmand cious ee cee oss sti cone ties tel 2-8 156-9 157-3 155-3 158-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth............00. soa Uo i 1-2 106-8 107-8 108-7 121-7 
Woollen varnandiclothtart. . ... ssetpiee: cseuhaceie» tewloe en “7 167-8 168-3 167-0 174-6 
Artificial silk and silk goods.............ccceeeeveecees 7 614-8 611-0 591-5 504-7 
Hosiery‘and knit goods We. .MIATe. ON OI aay... 1-2 145-7 144-3 143-3 136-2 
Garments and personal furnishings.................eee00- 2-8 158-4 153-5 152-6 144-0 
Oiherwexvne products een cee eae ons cases tse cree 9 163-4 164-1 167-1 135-4 
MobaccowAG Wye. Ris. c.. BARI. SE Lagos Ae 6 121-5 113-3 120-9 105-9 
Sieh mala, Cf Py lege ah na WR hen alll conllicat Aa OF iia “9 274-6 266-4 261-7 184-9 
Chemicals and allied products............ rapa ae th act, ld ia 2-8 389-9 430-9 — 614-4 213-1 
Clay, glass and stone products............0ccccccsccscccess °9 145-5 144-7 134-4 111-6 
PUeStrICIsNt AN DOWEL: eects Coates hut ceca gins cosets 1-2 162-9 160-8 150-6 146-4 
Hlectricalapparatus skis: ee eee. tte. hla. dae ee ure. 2:3 279-9 285-6 327-8 160-6 
Tron and steel products 19-6 253-7 273°3 325-8 136-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products..........esccesccvecces 1-9 237-7 241-3 246-4 166-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............s0ee0ceees 1:3 216-3 215-0 222-0 152-5 
A OVI CPUS ATID] CEON C6 rape oppcus a Firvesasaceus ms oushe « Eusininsoxdaclacnente 6 139-9 145-4 127-8 79-0 
qeand vehicles'and aircraft... ... leks secs tects crscccct ees 7°6 212-1 236-6 301-1 117-6 
‘Automobiles and'parts/). Passe). an: AE Tee ee. 2-3 269-3 272-5 293-1 163-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..............seeeeceseees 3-1 1, 068-2 1,212-4 1,359-0 258-5 
FLGAEINPIADDILANCES. Smee noes cote ee rch ct rece ces 3 180-0 178-8 173-6 143-3 
Iron and steel fabrication(n.e.8.).........ceceeccescceecees 9 249-5 257-5 295-9 166-9 
Foundry and machine shop products..............--.005- “5 211-9 226-9 234-0 149-4 
Other iron and steel productS.........c.ccceeeecceceecens 3-4 277-6 289-9 377°1 149-7 
Non-ferrous metal products..........ecccecesecceseeeecees 2-5 315-6 338-0 427-2 200-7 
Non-metallic mineral product8.........ccecccescceeccevcees 1-0 223-2 224-7 216-3 180-9 
IMisecaneouss. 22/2 vee le Soe sore tates cae eae Me, 1-1 325-9 324-0 360-8 1522 
Lotein getand acie chick ty adiesiies «sig shh. hrs sane aeisews 3-1 181-4 183-2 155-0 126-8 
11 CVI ITY Sects eg ea dt ate aly nettle a i aah atu eMinant 66 4 3:9 144-2 144-9 152-4 170-2 
Coal. Oo. fk, Sk ER OEY eles BOACELTULIGS os MPN ORAS de, 1-4 89-6 90-2 95-6 91-2 
Metallicoredie scart: caviehs halen: 6 ol aio so atta ites a onan otal 1-8 242-0 244-9 262-7 350-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......ccccccccvscesscces 7 181-1 178-5 175-2 159-8 
Communications U7. .eO288d.. NPG. MAGE, 1-8 123-4 121-8 113-1 92-1 
Berea PN CL OES) pyres Bye aaa aM Genel <r Se meee Oniney Sim gPRE Rat AU NE “4 135-4 133-4 133-1 110-2 
Telephonesscres eee re ee or ee eee eee oor ena. 1-4 119-7 118-3 107-6 87-2 
‘Transportation... 23 \c20s25008 SEL a ee I. 9-4 128-3 127-8 124-1 94-6 
2-9 196-4 195-2 189-3 137-5 
5-1 111-1 110-0 107-8 81-5 
1-4 112-7 115-4 111-6 97-5 
8-9 122-3 119-3 130-8 121-1 
2-8 110-3 103-0 99-6 116-5 
3-6 158-3 156-9 199-2 166-8 
2:5 101-7 101-7 100-4 82-0 
3-0 2138-1 211-3 207-1 157-1 
2-0 215-5 214-1 210-8 156-9 
1-0 208-2 206-0 200-8 157-4 
REGU GR se aes. eee. Re ERR, oe POLIT, FA. 10-8 172-2 171-4 162-0 142-9 
Va Re ie tear ae Sy ee Og fea Bebut, S Te ole perio inet ls Se Ce 7:8 176-7 176:3 166-7 147-5 
VRIOLGSal Oe Men ere MeCN eaters eee ts ncn recess trees 3-0 161-3 159-8 150-0 130-7 
Kight Leading Industrlies....................cccceeeeeencee 100-0 172-6 175-0 185-5 131-6 
TAN CO Comers 5 eee eS eee soe oe eta e ce eee eae Ces |e sane amme amare 130-0 130-0 126-1 114-2 
Banksiange trust Companies cocci. 25s ca tccis desis camels oc |e dele raitetiois 133-4 133-5 130-1 109-1 
Brokerage andstocktmariets .. 1.7. sede | eke. Wim ea A. |. 2 ML, Stie 189-7 192-7 146-7 151-9 
NSUTANGOL.. . -, bras Base me. Gehl. aa. STate AAT. . adie [iiss eae nee ey 122-1 121-7 119-4 118-6 
Total—Nine Leading Industries. ............. 00. cceeeeeeec|e cee eceeeeee 170-6 172-8 182-6 130-7 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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tries; the index of employment in the former 
has risen by 18:2 per cent from June 1, 1941, 
to September 1, 1945, and that of payrolls has 
gained by 48 percent; these proportions exceed 
‘the advances of 6:1 per cent in employment 
and 31-3 per cent in payrolls shown in the 
non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit, 
although the disparities in the ratios are 
diminishing. 

In regard to the marked: variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
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that the sex distribution of such persons is 
an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in. which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in the industry 
is of course also an extremely important factor. 


Report on Employment Conditions, October, 1945 


The following report covering the employment 
sttuation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, wm co- 
operation with the Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commassion. 
The first section of the report deals with 
the Canadian labour market by wmdustry 
groups, while the second section gives a 
more detailed analysis of employment 
conditions by regions. 


D URING October the downward trend in 
Canada’s manpower requirements was 
maintained, while at the same time the num- 
ber of unplaced applicants continued to 
mount steadily and at October 18, the supply 
of available labour approximately equalled 
the number of vacancies. While there was a 
considerable slackening in the overall labour 
demand, the need for workers in the logging 
industry increased sharply during the month. 
Manpower requirements of Canadian indus- 
tries (excluding agriculture), as measured by 
the number of unfilled vacancies,! totalled 
140,430 (107,012 males and 33,418 females) at 
October 18, as compared with the need for 
157,437 at September 20, four weeks earlier. 
The present labour situation is considerably 
easier than at October 19, 1944, when 196,929 
vacancies were reported. While all regions 


show some slackening in labour requirements 
the decline in demand, during the past month 
was largely due to the decrease in the man- 
power needs of the Ontario Region. In spite 
of the greatly increased number of vacancies 
in the logging industry, total demand for male 
workers decreased by 7,926; similarly the 
need for female workers was 9,081 less than 
four weeks earlier. Table I shows unfilled 
vacancies by main industry group and by 
sex, as at October 18, with absolute and 
percentage changes in total demand during 
the past month. 

The supply of available workers increased 
rapidly in the four weeks under review and at 
October 19, there were 140,147 unplaced appli- 
cants 2 (106,085 males and 34,062 females) 
registered in employment offices. From Sep- 
tember 20 to October 19 there was an overall 
increase im supply of 17,134; almost 80 per 
cent of this increase was due to the sharp 
rise in the number of men available for 
employment. The increase in supply was 
“common to all classes of labour, but was most 
apparent in the unskilled labour group; an 
increasing number of applicants in the light 
labour class are elderly, inexperienced or 
partially disabled persons who were able to 
make some contribution to the war effort, 
but who are finding difficulty im obtaining 
peacetime employment. 


Labour Demand in A and B Priority Industries 


Sixty-four per cent of the total vacancies 
reported at October 18 was in high priority 
industries, where 90,311 workers were required ; 
this was 5,910 less than the number needed 
four weeks earlier. While the Quebec, Ontario 


1Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 
2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 


and Pacific Regions show a decline in the 
demand for workers, the Maritimes and’ Prai- 
ries report increased labour needs due to the 
augmented requirements of the logging indus- 
try. 


Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 
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TABLE I—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 18, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 








Change from 
September 20, 1945 
Industry Male Female Total | |—-————_____- 
Absolute | Percentage 


| | fF | 





A and B Priority Industries— 


AND WOOUt Tt ate ite ese eat eet na ete hasier inte entre 17,080 12 17,092 +10,156 | + 146-4 
Tum ber aera «La eue . RSA aaa ab vetctets terete. 9,297 7 9,304 + 953 | + 11-4 
thor Woe cing eee ee ie satin sree hele iaicas 4 ieloseiel Reuetceie 1,293 — 1, 293 + 493 } + 61-6 
Total aes .. eames Bb o. EREGERS SEE. «4 roe 27,670 19 27,689 +11,602 | + 72-1 
Mining and Manufacturing— . 
Coal Mining. rz: sleccrytt tos tems de) 2 84 «de cid, heateacscaigte: 2,087 1 2,088 + 14)+ 0-7 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
Trotmand Steel ey ae. Se ee a Oe, 365 17 382 aa 55 | + 16-8 
Nickeltigss6) .qelt were compat e ted. Hh sina lia. mds 39 1 40 + 38 | +1,900-0 
OTEK ISAS MLOURIS iiss lapis soyssere iiss eo nialal sl $5.0 apehe asi elmer 1,387 8 1,345 + 215 + 19:0 
Other Mining and Oil Producing... .............20000eeees 1,676 6 1,682 -- 66 | — 3-8 
AdreraltrandPartein chin ce fai sine scsi bias tee naieareenas is 148 73 221 — 296 | —_ 57-3 
Shipbuilding anduRepairse ag Gare ls... acleceins es ecce eee. 881 9 890 — 150 |— 14-4 
Guns ang eam bLONS ...fes sicieieihomveeec Ore aheaeddoane Sidings 142 20 162 — 275 — 62-9 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles.. 431 17 448 an 838 | —.. 15-6 
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Other Machinery and Equipment.................0-e0005 1,345 90 1,435 =a aa | = Ost 
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HODUBETOCCRSING ieee trot ote n ne Or fat oe te koe eine te sas 2,890 1,378 4,268 — 4,491 | — 51-3 
TextilesandsProducts. sie Aby. Gees meaee te eee 2,480 Lys Ws 7,655 + 86 | + 1-1 
Woods Prociotsie. iain ccset tins iets sioesaia setts uss pa tobecndccuras 3,429 131 3,560 — 159 —_ 4-3 
UIP ANCE ADEL Te eee Cee ee eee ee eee ee cee tis itte e's 887 96 983 + 253 + 34-7 
Rubberrand Weatheorsn.. ; Sears awh eee tee aes Sadie 770 842 1,612 — 167 _ 9-4 
Others Manufacturing sacs fans cases: cd cissese oho 5.0.61 8i0lu.5, 40s 335 279 614 — 18 | —_ 23-3 
Totalai: doc. bosch bretheies wrenwmareicsers en ees 22,996 8, 867 31, 863 — 8,421 — 20-9 
@onstruction ..2 Fetes. SEE Io HES 9,523 30 9,553 — 1,278 | — 11:8 
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Public and Professional Service..............eececseesenees 2,597 2,471 5, 068 — 1,111 — 18-0 
Trade, Finance and Other Service. ..........2seeceeeeeeeee 3,404 4,993 8,397 — 3,704 — 30-6 
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Marti 7, cetacean Ae: cares c, Staed dn aoes inasians nites b aleds, a6. eisousle & o'e'sie 1,811 3 1,814 ~ 3 —- 1-8 
Mantitacturingimes... chit. < ceed tee Site tce se ae nes oasis ceetles 6, 748 7,963 14,711 — 4,065 | — 21-6 
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BubwewU titiosey, £25. has oe kicveeterstererers tires esc shoe  deatae She > 578 45 623 — 153 | — 19-7 
ETA Te ee ae aa arate IOs NCETM Eta s erat, Sle tines s 4,712 3,071 FPSB — 1,506 | — 16-2 
HMinance andarisurancee 262, ssa chke eesodn a ae, chess elavelaloys 1,452 484 1,936 + 45 | + 2-4 
SOT Cea cata sieved ate esse hac nate aucfh cede ee cltie eda cus feuoasy = sabeasinae\s's 5, 532 4,836 10,368 — 967 - 8-5 
Total C and D Priority Industries............. 33,671 16,428 50,699 —11,097 | — 18-1 
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TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT OCTOBER 19, 1945 
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Mining 

The manpower requirements of the mining, 
primary smelting and refining industries remain 
at a high level. At October 18 there were 
5,537 vacancies in these industries as compared 
with 5,281 four weeks earlier. Both the 
Prairie and Maritime Regions report a serious 
shortage of skilled workers in the coal mines. 
With the lifting of the “freeze” order, there 
has been an increase in the number of separa- 
tions; many ex-miners now released from the 
services are unwilling to return to their former 
employment. In an effort to meet the demand 
for skilled labour in the Pacific Region, plans 
have been completed to open a training 
school for miners. It is expected that the 
labour situation in this industry will be re- 
lieved by the farm workers who accept off- 
season employment in the mines during the 
winter months. 


Manufacturing 


Labour demand in the manufacturing in- 
dustries dropped sharply during the month. 
At October 18 the need for 26,826 workers 
was 8,677 less than requirements at September 
20. The reinstatement of ex-servicemen, par- 
ticularly highly skilled workers, has provided 
a large measure of relief; former war plant 
workers are also accepting positions in factories 
devoted to the production of civilian goods. 

With the exception of the textile and pulp 
and paper industries, all manufacturing groups 
showed a decrease in labour requirements. In 
the secondary metal industries (excluding 
machinery and equipment) the decline in 
manpower needs, from 3,345 at September 20 
to 2,029 at October 18, was due mainly to 
the drop in the labour demand of iron and 
steel foundries and of firms engaged in the 
manufacturing of heating and plumbing equip- 
ment. A decline of 1,497 brought the labour 
requirements of the machinery and equipment 
group to 2,080; the sharp cut in the needs 
of plants manufacturing agricultural machinery 
and tractors accounted for most of this de- 
crease. 

More than half the total decline in the 
labour demand of the high priority industries 
was due to a slackening im the manpower 
needs of the food processing group. At 
October 18 there were 4,268 workers required 
in this group, as compared with 8,759 four 
weeks earlier. As the canning and preserving 
of fruits, vegetables and seafoods was almost 
completed, labour requirements dropped from 
4.400 to 1,243. In the meat products industry 
a substantial decline im the need for workers 
was apparent (from 2,255 at September 20 to 
1,441 at October 18); the Quebec Region 
accounted for most of this decrease. 
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Construction 


At October 18 there were 9,553 vacancies in 
the construction industry; this was slightly 
fewer than the number of workers required 
one month earlier. All regions report that 
construction projects are being delayed by 
the shortage of both materials and skilled 
workmen. While the overall manpower 
situation has been relieved somewhat by 
discharged servicemen and former war plant 
workers, some areas show a continuing demand 
for experienced carpenters, bricklayers, plast- 
erers and unskilled workers. However, it is 
expected that the apprenticeship school which 
is to open in Montreal in November will help 
to alleviate this shortage in the Quebec Region 
by early spring. 


Trans portation 


Labour requirements in the transportation 
industry totalled 6,298 at October 18 as 
compared with 8,493 four weeks earlier. The 
manpower needs of steam railways, although 
considerably less than at September 20, 
constitute 60 per cent of the total requirements 
of this group; extra gang labourers and 
section hands are still in short supply. The 
manpower shortages of highway, air and 
water transportation companies have been 
substantially alleviated by returning service- 
men who are showing a willingness to accept 
this type of employment. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


Demand for workers in the trade, finance 
and service industry groups decreased from 
18,280 at September 20 to 13,465 at October 
18. The labour needs of wholesale and retail 
trade establishments eased’ slightly during the 
month under review, but an increase in demand 
is expected as employers, preparing for the 
Christmas trade, place orders for additional 
help. While the labour needs of hotels and 
restaurants have declined sharply since the 
close of the summer season, there is still a 
persistent demand for domestic workers both 
for private homes and public institutions; 
applicants are still showing a reluctance to 
accept this type of work. ‘The shortage of 
garage workers and mechanics has _ been 
relieved considerably by discharged armed 
service personnel. 


_ Logging (All Priorities) 


With employers placing orders for the winter 
cutting season, labour requirements in the 
logging industry increased sharply in the four 
weeks under review to total 34,084 at October 
18 as compared with 25,079 at September 20. 
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The Quebec region alone reported a shortage 
of 14,631 workers, mainly for pulpwood logging. 
Demand is still heavy for experienced bush- 
men and pulpwood cutters, but many logging 
operators have expressed willingness to train 
any suitable applicants who lack experience. 
Ii is expected that with the completion of 
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harvesting operations, farm workers will be 
available in large numbers for this type of 
employment. On the other hand, while dis- 
charged servicemen and workers released from 
war plants have eased the situation somewhat, 
many are reluctant to leave their homes to 
work in the woods. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows ts based 
on semt-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices across Canada. The report covers 
employment conditions during the month 
ended October 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Shortage of labour for the 
potato harvesting was met partly by the 
services of some 250 soldier volunteers from 
Military District 6. The few apple pickers 
needed to gather a very poor crop were also 
supplied. 

While all orders for general workers have 
been cancelled, there is a persistent manpower 
shortage on the livestock farms throughout 
the Maritimes. One hundred experienced men 
could readily be placed in permanent dairying 
jobs. 

Logging—The demand for loggers is increas- 
ing daily and men released from farming 
activities are expected to lessen the prevailing 
shortage. In the Halifax area approximately 
750 loggers are needed immediately. Oper- 
ators in the Minto area of New Brunswick 
could use an additional 250 experienced 
woodsmen, and the Saint John, Edmundston 
and Campbellton offices report calls for some 
hundreds of bushworkers. One employer in 
the Bathurst district has placed as order for 
550 pulpcutters, saw-loggers and pit-prop 
cutters. 

Coal Mining—Widely varying labour con- 
ditions are reported from different areas. 
Manpower requirements in the New Glasgow 
district are being satisfactorily met and all 
vacancies in the Springhill collieries are being 
filled with ex-servicemen. At Sydney, an 
additional 550 first-class miners are still needed. 

There is still a shortage of approximately 
600 skilled miners in the Cape Breton 
collieries. Datal staffs are complete, but 
surface workers are at a premium, and the 
low average production through the area is 
causing concern. 

Manufacturing—Approximately 350 skilled 
tradesmen are required for the shipyards in 
the Halifax area, where there is no sign of 
slackening in building and repairs. Bridge- 
water yards, still operating at their peak, are 


calling for experienced carpenters. The 
Lunenburg shipyard is busy on naval repairs, 
and one Liverpool firm is asking for skilled 
and unskilled labour to work -on the winter- 
ization of naval craft now arriving in port. 

A further lay-off of aircraft workers from 
the Canadian Car and Foundry’s Amherst 
plant has reduced the total payroll to 300 
employees. While unemployment in the New 
Glasgow area has reached considerable. propor- 
tions, the situation has been relieved by the 
placing of a new order for railway cars which 
will give work to approximately 400 men at 
one Trenton plant. 

All demands of the meat packing houses 
have been fairly well met, but trained fish- 
cutters and filleters are needed in the Halifax 
area. Women are needed for the potato 
dehydration plant at Summerside, as well as 
about 80 girls for the apple cannery at Kent- 
ville. Textile mills throughout the region 
continue to call for male and female labour. 

Construction—No relief is presently foreseen 
for the general shortage of bricklayers and 
finishing carpenters; pick and shovel labourers 
are also in short supply. In the Halifax area, 
an additional 400 building tradesmen and 
labourers are required for hospital and resi- 
dential construction programs. 

Transportation—The Edmundston office re- 
ports orders for 100 workmen needed to finish 
railway ballasting before the cold weather 
begins; such labourers are difficult to get. 
While the Ports of Halifax and Saint John are 
particularly quiet at this time, with little 
movement of freight, export activity is ex- 
pected to increase in mid-November. 

Ex-Servicemen—Discharges from the armed 
forces are mounting rapidly. Through the 
Maritimes as a whole, most ex-servicemen are 
being reinstated in former positions or being 
placed in new employment without delay. 
There is a marked reluctance on the part of 
applicants to accept work in the coal mines 
and logging camps. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—In spite of prolonged wet 
weather, fall ploughing has been almost com- 
pleted and within a few days many farm 
workers will be free for employment in the 
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logging camps. The Riviere du Loup office 
advises that of the 1,850 permit holders who 
assisted with the potato harvest in Maine, 
more than 1,000 have returned home. 


Logging—Almost 900 permits to canvass for 
bushworkers have already been issued by the 
regional office and an intensive campaign is 
under way to get 30,000 bushmen. There now 
are about 37,000 engaged in pulpwood cutting, 
18,000 on lumber operations and a further 
7,000 on cordwood cutting. 

For the time being, woods operations on the 
North Shore are reasonably well supplied with 
woodsworkers. Another 1,500 loggers will be 
needed: in the Matane area, and agricultural 
workers should meet the demand for an addi- 
tional 2,000 to 3,000 in the vicinity of 
Rimouski. In the Lake St. John district, 
plans for a record cut are well under way. 
Immediate manpower needs have been reason- 
ably well met and some hundreds more men 
are in the bush than at this time a year ago. 

Mining—The well-established gold and base 
metal mines of the province are meeting with 
some success in their efforts toward a gradual 
building-up of depleted wartime staffs. How- 
ever, the lack of housing accommodation still 
-is a drawback to the transfer-in of men from 
outside points. 


Manufacturing—The labour demand is res- 
tricted at this time by the process of recon- 
version and the shortage of materials for 
post-war production. For the most part, man- 
power requirements are limited to highly 
skilled workers and! heavy manual labour, for 
which many applicants are not fitted. The 
textile trade is seriously handicapped’ both by 
shortage of qualified workers and irregular 
deliveries of materials. Lack of housing 
accommodation is further hampering the acti- 
vities of the large textile establishments in 
the Drummondville area, where one company 
has orders in clearance for 650 apprentices. 

The ‘Montreal office reports that highly 
qualified toolmakers are in great demand for 
plants now in process of reconversion. Firms 
manufacturing plumbing and heating supplies 
and household utensils will be able to absorb 
an additional 1,000 workers as soon as there 
is a freer flow of materials. Renewed! efforts 
are being made to secure the additional skilled 
workers who will be required in mid-Novem- 
ber for the peak season of the packing houses, 
which are in immediate need of more knife- 
men. 

Lay-offs and impending lay-offs are still 
reported from many parts of the region. 
Further production cutbacks resulted in the 
release of 150 men from the Chicoutimi plant 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada, and 
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at Beauharnois the St. Lawrence Alloys and 
Metals Company has released 317 of its staff. 
A further lay-off of 150 workmen has reduced 
the staff of the Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company of Quebec to 300 persons, who 
will be retained through the winter months. 


Constructton—Housing programs through- 
out the region are progressing as satisfactorily 
as the lack of adequate numbers of skilled 
tradesmen and shortage of building materials 
will permit. On the whole, commercial build- 
ing is also making good headway. It is felt. 
that the apprenticeship school opening in 
(Montreal in November will, by spring, alle- 
viate to some extent the shortage of certain 
types of building tradesmen. 


Transportatton—Although extra track main- 
tenance labour is still required, the demand 
has lessened appreciably. Orders for truck 
drivers have also fallen off, but skilled me- 
chanics are still needed. There has been no 
serious shortage of dockworkers for the Port 
of Montreal, whose facilities have been taxed 
to capacity in the handling of more than a 


million bushels of grain. 


Ex-servicemen—Most employers are co- 
operating readily in the rehabilitation of men 
from the armed forces, and companies with 
large payrolls report a steady flow of re- 
instatements. The number of unreferred: job- 
seekers 19 being increased by veterans without 
special qualifications, or who had never been 
employed before enlisting. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—Continued, wet weather has 
prolonged activities, and threatens to lower 
the season’s crop returns. Corn cutting and 
silo filling are proceeding under difficulties and 
fall ploughing is not yet completed. However, 
while farmers are not accepting other employ- 
ment. as early as usual, the seasonal call for 
labour is practically at an end. Qualified dairy 
farm workers are needed im the Hamilton and 
Ottawa areas, and Toronto and St. Catharines 
are meeting with little response to calls for 
year-round labour. 

Logging—An intensive campaign for woods- 
workers is progressing satisfactorily. Orders 
in clearance have declined appreciably, and 
are confined for the most part to experienced 
bushmen and pulp-cutters. Requirements are 
highest in Northern Ontario, where another 
500 men are needed in the vicinity of Sault 
Ste. Marie and a similar number at Kirkland 
Lake. While an acute shortage persists in the 
Timmins area, it is thought that the supply 
of woods labour in the Kapuskasing section 
will soon exceed the demand. 
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Mining—An influx of ex-servicemen has 
greatly relived the manpower shortage, and 
has resulted in a marked increase in develop- 
ment. work, shaft sinking and prospecting. 
Operators in the Timmins area are calling 
urgently for machine drillers, who must be 
secured before more beginners can be hired; 
accommodation for newcomers is at a pre- 
mjum. Drillers and helpers are also needed 
for the Kirkland Lake silver mines, and 
beginners and experienced miners for the gold 
workings. 


Manufacturing—lLabour requirements 
throughout the province continue to decline, 
with a marked drop apparent in the demands 
of the metal working trades. While reconver- 
sion and shortage of materials account for 
much of the decrease, many plants are with- 
holding orders until the reinstatement of 
ex-servicemen has taken place. 


The call for foundry labour persists, how- 
ever. The agricultural implement manufac- 
turers, well supplied with toolmakers and 
skilled mechanics, are calling for other skilled) 
tradesmen and labourers. There is also an 
insistent demand for furniture and cabinet 
workers, one clearance order from Kitchener 
calling for 100 woodworkers. 


Seasonal demands of the canneries have 
declined noticeably, but turnip waxing plants 
in Walkerton and Woodstock have sub- 
stantial labour requirements, which are being 
met locally. The heavy seasonal needs of 
the tobacco companies will also be filled for 
the most part by farm workers. 

There has been a marked increase in the 
number of available applicants for the textile 
industry during the last two months. Many 
skilled) workers, however, both men and 
women, are still required in textile, hosiery, 
and clothing establishments alike, and an ad- 
ditional 170 girls, who cannot be obtained 
locally, are needed by the Kitchener rubber 
plants. 


Construction—In all parts of the province, 
building is proceeding as rapidly as handicaps 
of unfavourable weather and _ shortages of 
labour and materials will permit. Many car- 
penters, bricklayers and plasterers could be 
placed’ immediately. The Hamilton office re- 
ports that bricklayers in particular are wanted, 
and a similar lack is hampering hospital 
construction in London. 


Transportation—Outstanding orders are con- 
fined chiefly to track maintenance labourers, 
who are needed in the vicinity of Cornwall, 
Niagara Falls, North Bay, Sudbury and Sault 
Ste. Marie. While there is a constant demand 
for firemen and deckhand replacements on 
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the Great Lakes boats, these orders can 
usually be filled locally. 


Ex-servicemen—The quickening tempo of 
discharges was reflected in the registration of 
14,172 applicants for employment in Ontario 
during September. Of this number, 8,149 were 
placed and another 2,257 referred to jobs. 
While there is still work open for unskilled 
labourers, the call for qualified tradesmen, 
except in construction, has lessened. 


Prairie Region 


Agricultwre—Threshing is almost completed, 
except in some isolated sections where crops 
are harvested by combines. Through the 
assistance of Eastern harvesters, a serious 
shortage of workers was prevented. Most of 
the men from Ontario and Quebec have 
returned home, but some will remain untal 
mid-November, taking advantage of the fall 
work so easily obtainable. Arrangements have 
been made for the co-operation of the three 
Provincial Farm Labour Boards in recruiting 
farmers for off-season employment in packing 
plants, logging camps, and other essential 
industries. 


Logging—The heavy over-all demand for 
bushworkers is especially high in the Thunder 
Bay district. While placements are increasing 
in the Lakehead and Fort Frances areas, no 
great influx of men is expected until farm 
work is completed. Meantime, the Port 
Arthur office reports orders for 15 blacksmiths, 
and more than 5,000 cutters, as well as for 
forestry graduates and experienced logging 
superintendents. A survey made in the Prince 
Albert area shows that 1,000 to 1,200 men will 
be absorbed by logging camps and sawmills 
during the coming season. The Edmonton 
office reports more than 500 orders on hand 
and the call for loggers and pit-prop cutters 
in the Calgary area is insistent, with few 
applicants available. 


Coal Mining—Alberta miners, idle from 
September 27 to October 22 in protest against 
meat rationing, have returned to work. Orders 
for coal piled up during the strike, and there 
is an exceptionally heavy demand for labour 
in consequence. Certificated miners are in 
especially short supply. 


Base Metal Mining—The reinstatement of 
many ex-servicemen has solved the manpower 
problem of Northern Manitoba mine operators, 
and orders for Northwestern Ontario have also 
been materially reduced. Prospectors are 
keenly interested in a recent gold strike in 
the Golden Lake area, about 80 miles due 
north of Port Arthur and easily accessible by 
plane. 
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Manufacturing—In most cities, it has been 
possible to meet the labour requirements of 
the packing plants, now at the peak of pro- 
duction. In Edmonton, however, there is a 
continuing shortage and all available agricul- 
tural workers are being referred. Female 
labour to meet the needs of the canning 
department of the Saskatoon packing house 
is not presently obtainable. The Winnipeg 
office reports the first seasonal call for egg- 
breakers, and egg-candlers are also required 
by cold storage and packing plants. 

There is little demand for labour from the 
region’s pulp and paper mills. Reinstated 
ex-Servicemen are meeting all requirements at 
Port Arthur, and at Kenora, where operations 
have been reduced from three to two shifts, 
seasonal workers are being retained later than 
usual. Satisfactory referrals have been made 
to the Fort Frances zone, where additional 
placements will be made before the freeze-up. 


Constructton—Numerous projects are being 
held up by a serious shortage of workmen, 
especially skilled carpenters, plasterers and 
bricklayers. Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Lethbridge and Calgary offices report that 
the heavy labour demand cannot be met. In 
the Saskatoon area the situation has been 
relieved’ by numerous farmers and ex-service- 
men. The call for an additional 50 labourers 
to work on the new power plant on the 
Kanaskis River will be difficult to answer 
until agricultral workers in the district are 
available. The construction company is erect- 
ing winter quarters to house 100 men. 


Transportation—Both the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways are calling for 
sectionhands, extra gang labourers, bridge and 
building gangs at various points. <A few 
ground-crew men are also needed by the 
telegraph companies. 


Eix-servicemen—The over-all picture of em- 
ployment opportunities is satisfactory. Some 


offices report good openings and successful. 


reinstatements to former positions. Others 
advise that returned men not possessed of 
necessary skill or experience are showing 
interest in “on-the-job” training where they 
can Jearn a trade. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—Fruit picking, packing, and 
canning in the Okanagan Valley was success- 
fully carried on with the assistance of women 
transferred from other districts, and soldiers 
released for the purpose. In most areas the 
supply of general farm labour is more than 
sufficient and agricultural workers are becom- 
ing available for off-season employment of 
other kinds. In the New Westminster area, 
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and Vancouver Island, experienced dairy 
workers are still in short supply. Lack of 
suitable living quarters prevents the place- 
ment of married couples qualified for such 
duties. 


Logging—The Department of Labour, in 
conjunction with woods associations and the 
Provincial Government, continually emphasizes 
immediate labour requirements by newspaper 
and: radio advertising. In spite of a steady 
stream of referrals, current labour demands 
throughout the region have been only slightly 
decreased. Operators are prepared to train 
suitable applicants lacking experience in woods 
operations, 

A publicity campaign to recruit soldiers for 
the logging and sawmill industry resulted in 
the placement of 117 soldiers from the 
Nanaimo military camp, on leave without pay 
and allowances. A similar drive has been 
conducted in the Victoria area, and another 
is now under way at Vernon. 


Sawmills—Lay-offs from coastal shipyards 
and the reinstatement of ex-servicemen have 
satisfactorily solved the serious manpower 
problem of the last several years. However, 
orders will be heavier when the flow of logs 
increases. No labour from the Prairies will 
be required in the New Westminster area this 
season. 


Coal Mining—The lifting of the wartime 
“freeze” on colliery workers has resulted in 
fewer terminations of employment than 
expected. However, in the Vancouver area 
orders are still heavy, and most operators are 
willing to traim inexperienced men as miners. 
There is little demand: for surface workers. 
All striking miners have returned to work in 
the Fernie and Michel collieries and in the 
Nanaimo area. ‘The closing down of the 
Telkoal operations has eliminated any demand 
for labour in the Telkwa field. 


Base Metal Mining—All operators express 
satisfaction with their progress in supplement- 
ing staffs. The Vancouver office advises that 
although there is little demand for surface 
labour, all other types of mining workers are 
needed. In the Princeton area, too, under- 
ground workers are urgently needed for the 
Copper Mountain operations, and farther 
north, numerous miners and muckers are re- 
quired for the gold mines at Wells. Very few 
applicants are available to meet the extensive 
demands of all gold operations in the Prince 
Rupert district. 


Manufacturing—Recent changes in ship- 
building schedule have resulted in the post- 
ponement or cancellation of expected lay-offs. 
However, the Yarrows yard in Victoria is 
continuing its reduction of staff. A few of 
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the skilled tradesmen affected are being 
placed in another local shipbuilding establish- 
ment. 

Several New Westminster firms are rein- 
stating former employees and ex-servicemen, 
and others hope to follow suit shortly. The 
woodworking factories of the city, too, are 
taking on returned men for instruction under 
the Vocational Training Plan. The smelting 
company at Trail is laying off most of its 
women employees in order to reinstate former 
male workers and others with the veterans’ 
preference. 


Construction—In the metropolitan areas the 
call for carpenters exceeds other labour needs. 
-In smaller centres there is a persistent demand 
for carpenters and labourers. Active work has 
begun at both ends of the Hope-Princeton 
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Highway and orders have been placed for 
unskilled labourers, power machine operators, 
powder men and truck drivers. 


Transportation—The railways are still call- 
ing for extra gang labour, but few applicants 
are available. Although qualified marine engin- 
eers are in short supply, other marine openings 
are easily filled. The U.S. Army’s call for 
civilian highway maintenance workers is rising 
and, current orders are being filled rapidly. 


Exz-servicemen—Applications for employment 
are increasing monthly. In September regis- 
trations and placements rose substantially. 
At this time many men discharged from the 
armed forces are seeking temporary jobs while 
waiting to be absorbed into educational insti- 
tutions. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
September, 1945 


EPORTS received from the National 
Employment Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission during 
the four-week period August 31 to Septem- 
ber 27, 1945, showed an increase of 14°8 per 
cent in business transacted, when compared 
with the preceding four-week period, August 
3 to August 30, 1945, and a decrease of 11-1 
per cent in comparison with the four weeks 
September 1 to September 28, 1944, this com- 
putation being based on the average number 
of placements recorded daily. Under the first 
comparison all industrial groups except agri- 
culture recorded gains, the most noteworthy 
being in manufacturing, forestry and logging, 
construction and trade. When compared with 
the four weeks ending September 28, last 
year, reports showed a substantial gain in 
construction and smaller increases in forestry 
and logging, agriculture and mining but losses 
were recorded in all other industrial groups, 
the greatest being in manufacturing, services 
and trade. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at Employ- 
ment Offices throughout Canada. It will be 
seen from the graph that the trends of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations took downward courses, the ratio of 
vacancies to applications being 89-2 during 
the four weeks ending September 27, 1945, in 
contrast with 104-5 during the preceding four 
weeks and 120-3 during the four weeks 
September I to September 28, 1944. The ratio 
of placements to each one hundred applica- 


tions was 53-1 as compared with 56-3 in the 
previous period and 72-0 in the four weeks 
ending September 28, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 9,180 compared with 8,841 
during the preceding four-week period and 
10,283 during the period September 1 to 
September 28, last year. The average number 
of applications for employment received daily 
by the Offices during the four weeks August 
31 to September 27, 1945, was 10,292 in com- 
parison with 8,460 for the previous four weeks 
and 8,547 in the four weeks in September, 
1944. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices during the four 
weeks ending September 27, 1945, was 5,A71 
of which 5,322 were in regular employment 
and 149 in work of one week’s duration or 
less, as compared with a total daily average 
of 4,764 during the previous four weeks. 
Placements in the four weeks ending Sep- 
tember 28, last year, averaged 6,158 daily, 
consisting of 6,008 placements in regular and 
150 in casual employment. 

During the period August 31 to September 
27, 1945, the offices of the Commission 
referred 169,069 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 125,833 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular employment 
were 122,400 of which 100,461 were of males 
and 21,939 of females, while casual place- 
ments totalled 3,433. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 161,911 
for males and 49,238 for females, a total of 
211,149, and applications for work numbered 
236,712, of which 185,340 were from males and 
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51,372 from females. Reports for the four 
weeks August 3 to August 30, 1945, showed 
203,348 positions available, 194,587 applica- 
tions made and 109,564 placements effected, 
while from September 1 to September 28, 
1944, there were recorded 236,504 vacancies, 
196,572 applications made and 141,641 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 
The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1935, to date:— 


PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOBOS, ese Ne ce Set aie 226, 345 127,475 353, 802 
LOSG Hi kT an oiled 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
TCE Yanai ee Beene, pn) 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
NOS Siete sane coe neice 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOZONE:.: |. ARSE 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
O40 pete i Me pera eee 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
1 ROY Waele SE BR eee a Se aan 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
1942 ARRAS es RS 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1943....% 2s Bh, Fin She 1, 890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
TQAZ ha? rg eee PRURLL Ca 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739, 917 
1945 (39 weeks)....... 1,127,873 34, 574 1, 162, 447 
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period and 389 during the four weeks ending 
September 28, 1944. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 193 in com- 
parison with 191 in the preceding period and 
216 during the four weeks terminating Sep- 
tember 28, last year. The decrease in the daily 
average of placements from the period end- 
ing September 28, a year ago, was mainly due 
to declines in agriculture, manufacturing, trade 
and services. These were offset in part by 
moderate gains in public utilities operation 
and construction. Placements by industries 
included: manufacturing 1,242; services 959; 
construction 681; trade 680 and public util- 
ities operation 629. Regular placements num- 
bered 3,394 of men and 948 of women. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment, Offices in New Brunswick during the 
period ending September 27, when compared 
with both the previous four weeks and with 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 


PLACEMENTS = 








O ‘sta TuTaTulaysta’s ON Os TeTMlaTmla isla stotwtojatetm am sly ATs TO Nols tr miA Mis Ts TATSTOTNTO ie) 
eo , —$<$< $$$ es eeSeSeS—SSSS od Bad ts Sf 
1942 1943 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Opportunities for employment as reported 
by National Employment Service Offices in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island during 
the period ending September 27, numbered 
342 daily compared with 294 in the previous 


1944 1945 
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the period ending September 28, last year; 
there being a daily average of 318 vacancies 
notified during the period under review in 
comparison with 229 im the previous four 
weeks and 320 during the period terminating 
September 28, last year. There was a daily 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—___--—_—__———_| endo 
period period period | vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 

Prince Edward [Esland........ ASE S PEE SOAS 538 332 708 513 371 17 511 
Charlottetown Get eis a tab oreiecduelbparete specs aiasetevaataade 275 257 426 270 166 450 
SUTIN CTSIGE A 6 v5 Savcec Mertassieedieicteee scvesseleregutere 263 75 282 243 205 16 61 

NOVAS COULAE a5 a5:0;srncrcercrcrsronciovcteneterevapemneiarotchelctelorasen 7,317 5,688 6,651 5,737 3,971 85 4,390 

PARINOTSE fair ko cicxd sees soascerene lato oie oh aerere erect vlototorenetets 182 71 184 237 139 hp watersnsperetor ore 311 
ee De eee Rie Olt ARO Pil. NON I ne 8 58 51° 143 47 BS «  harstetoraiecterel 71 
ee fe aes ye deel ie )  R 268 186 147 121 100... 4s MUU. 45 
Bee rae eae AS etic erctaievercemiceiere wine itehs lout 81 163 90 68 OL ihn EN AR 66 
MES yore sia lacy hase Seman fos toor shagetaavore’siststs oracctete 120 252 275 144 LOO: esr tiher.woranets 312 
MFTea Due canny sieeve wieret casas boiote oy eeeyeae ote 4 ]eretersenes 3,172 3,041 2,189 2,287 LjBTDy » hovsyer weveversyete 711 
FrVernGss) 24.50 sic tesemnecisinete sie Ae ee Reo ni 20 6 22 18 V8» vifie sat o ROI 15 
LE ek Pe eee Si eines, ms af ek Rie 462 473 227 167 TBA. firing ne AD 154 
eV eNpOO ey ree ORO a ee ree ico Gain 639 230 126 69 AY ob pater croteichoy 104 
INGwiGlasvow. OAs a ct naeae sn temps sep omer 757 141 1,069 757 629 52 1, 204 
INewAWAteriorG “eanictemcs sae toc eens ce cule eter 67 332 135 126 O2d cb werarorsherar he 126 
North Sydney 115 24 157 117 CN Se oe i 91 
Rictowsl ce ee hee cease roeeeeee 89 20 157 93 1 Coe 149 
Soren lille cise ones choise eee 50 16 68 48 BD a Wee stsnanssenn at aeh 41 
Shia MVEA Te Sepa eid pte Redd eae Sony Ack peas Ranphas bl 666 165 948 851 590 33 645 
Sycnoye Minesiter te. 4 << aarys:.saa. oto olie es sietchers ene 96 18 183 103 i a ee, ae 119 
AITO Nest as cece wet een wand ab eee 313 333 349 318 183 +s birsetiron OM 132 
Yiaermout it SHerournes.cconcs ccksupin sais eebls sere 162 166 182 166 LNT + hat noveterstorers 94 

New Brunswithr. nice eon coc ccsee 6 eo este a cress 7,412 6,334 6,009 4,816 3,676 26 2,844 
SGT Seeman StL TL cetnns crcret ibeems > 9-4:ote a there 496 526 261 213 163), + bevy. - 102 
Warman welktone saves de senses eee ees Be ees 685 632 405 220 114 19 232 
FUCEMUNTIACON ne tae oor tas see Coe eae Ue > eae 1,485 1,321 238 226 QUE «baron ce aiere 50 
Hredericron ep tans fics a mass Ae eh ay Ee eae 387 363 313 279 193 i. bincrassray nance 119 
1h Ry PON ty ey My te ROE, SD rks RSIS, at 178 131 201 195 TAL + Wabi avewagetece 53 
Nonctonry see re ee aaa ee eee tals aes 1, 553 1,799 1,697 1, 420 880 3 966 
Nescastle cee Pilea caceiaashets teres 6 const 2 aeaes 87 68 115 91 BQ « Woxseceshanshee tees 102 
SL UAE KOS ON he cy Sayers Uap 'p/ MORN Haute ne SIR de a 1,710 1, 083 2,332 1,786 1,279 2 1,049 
Bem SLEDNeNs oo: cs ca doze soiaat arsertie ogre! otoco amma 157 165 154 129 TOG) ihaanns see 54 
SOSBOXSM AT era can rte: cate anar sig heremenete sistas onan: 124 60 133 120 97 2 42 
WHGOUSCORIC Sree ere rtectaree cin tore Rares ors fae 550 186 160 137 ANG wile vhaeene 75 

QC OG PIF ISS, Sanco cte.n bn ceeeys «0 suave o chotige 61,641 50, 069 74,697 38,545 31,147 285 51,185 ° 
INGLORMV ANOS Ee SONA SL ered cic oft oot ets oun: droite atone” 65 158 39 42 SON «Wane envenanenye 28 
PRR ISCSEOR Aces cist vere Asotin Aina s/ods arene tee Bierele an Genes 154 97 190 141 Fab 4 Wewctcheronad dann’ 126 
Baie St. Paul..... 323 264 119 65 62 2 64: 
Besub armors 5.20 0a kao oe ete lcs ccaebtovtbete 184 163 239 131 1 CS | or Pe 87 
BYGIn ATT Pent ad arstreeelsievejarapprasines oy achieve itorer 261 189 444 216 L7G Reekcer ance 320 
Wamp bells Bayes. ccseicsovsusiorhseereleie grereiete: atnek. 130 te 135 127 Tae Rv taints 54 
Capa sal A Fee elo skies alinc ie Sacnsrslenorcueie 1, 422 1,641 207 169 TAO «Ketaronetspcteyeteie 146 
Giran dlonee see occ beeen aiegs sch carrearterseratalobvclabtere 437 157 43 13 D+ + |hovicava' 62 
CHICOUtIININT 2 skate ao statis ostse be eee ee abie aes 1,126 1,431 1, 223 988 1 759 
COB GOO AS A oe ee ibosed lovstate tuiavonslelobNerenseore 141 622 628 HOO. « teopiesrewsr pee 26 
WGEWANS VANES Os PO TL rte sss. siedissepatembevcssievetorsisiamed 112 121 111 LOSK Sy [Re uitemcectet 25 
Dol beat eo hcs parece inaction aeleisielole.oae A 1,324 573 501 SO Blan leeks Meshes 71 
Drummondville 484 629 496 SBI a ecvsecroncvcweone 432 
POSSUPAT CUSHEB Soe An cimre ts cite ti eatr ooo ceeatole onerenoge 19 230 108 Dir «lac ehneNev vith 80 
Haenhaane ten ate asst ere eisrcie aviece cuobelocaaers lel 78 67 GOR a encesrenctancncdide 20 
RADY ct ata ce ctotahs cnc ten eRe fae ease 373 516 259 DiS ie albhanceaestees Ame 196 
EM eeatereee rte tore cit cisik ceteris einieaiale oe cite ins tote orabaee 592 1,073 661 BB: + ven RF 565 
JOUCLCORM recat ASO Tees colette ttc otoiieleens 550 825 588 364% - rcrerdoroteat 348 
SOM ONICTO RS es o.6.s tho atin ee swede wae toolset nian 117 688 447 DOGS si Wvetsecey ecu ie 564 
[eV Nh SO OP | RI UR, aa RA _ 152 453 270 rt 102 
TiaIM al ae tt eee 8 eee a acaict oc mints aloateieh gonneons 205 109 75 Ze ws New eicesectseeem 113 
Woes UGsemeyeeee oidess vere ieye sib ocapee ois asin ovate 764 1,140 1,143 1,110 12 85 

NULL IRE ose o aie sooo ahs ata Arte aoe ire Bele ice ares 378 1,215 620 ADB + [iSucteyeccvcnce ofan 1,205 
Bornsev loge ec kee saciste one vietnam 110 363 217 POGS 6 hevsnrar.tv. Geet 4 
AIO Gi Te acct sole occteiuiore wiseatieapsiaig os 610% nies 4 80 229 242 TST Vhostctperon Aer. 144 
NERERNG Seti ete a ace sian s o's abs eee ose ob caters 675 744 704 FLD « eesearcevsrn FAM 110 
Megantion sa caches acaitaiadl soa rere ome 127 632 592 448 119 59 
Mont Laurier 557 151 144 DAY. hbecwrectchegneante 41 
NOntmaenys soos acne ssc eeeoents 54 903 588 GOS? + oarisenocenee 217 
Montmorency 21 301 166 PO «| ayersvsrehev eee: 264 
BY WES TENN beled Rea ee BERLE tot, Lace Sl RE Ny oP 24, 286 37, 990 12, 856 10,389 76 28, 625 
Bilessiavillow cc). soe er oo sehen ee hee ie ee 98 105 103 a G2 «deere eM 60 
Port Aliredes cia ooviccivic s maccts nite emia ei sine sates 556 329 294 DEO ie + Wh rakacnteksan! 124 
MOWOG) oAsc es cars cre ht othia aimed Oe on Rona: iniatiers5  akapaee 2, 852 6,214 3,397 2,414 60 7,202 
Richmond...... Seirasls eats sto ins ee cag tae same 17% 116 3 60 a Meter uarecarcten: 39 
Rimouski go ood cans dee oat cones Ses aso See 587 974 729 GIES bdeaicnsnay eee 476 
Rivaere:du Voup......c..ccaseseses aS hceck vate 358 424 110 40 20 Fileransvsserncere 154 
RODCTVale ete cde cae ces cdecneg sees sbie seu 3,100 3,099 329 315 DES wm wher teterstetateds 93 
OUy ne iercte rere cordate ete chee ss cece a4 Pare 1, 838 1, 933 937 1,000 545 + here Re. 352 
Le A PALO ce koe cee ens co ist ace aaas.stueiooees Uy 387 355 208 184 1G Qi = brisctorseierenerats 20 
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Office 


oe 


Quebee—Conc. 
StevAnne de Bellevue: Sis ceeincet efile ae wtarae oi etek 
Ste. Therese, ..:.. 2). ds sabes «++ ns cette ss os oles cates 
St. Georges de Beauce.........ssccccccccccccees 
Steiblv acinthe sccccicd cc A OR Baiea hor BER Rie siheiodsiody 
Berean fo acsiecsciecedes Goes oe be bee bee wesc 6 peer 


St. J oseph d’Alma 
Shawinigan Falls.................. 
cite i Per en) 8 :)) Reeate es | Sane DAP) o.. 


ecw eee meee mee eer sree seeeseereosesreseesesseosers 


Valley field 2%, ....24.5 Qe nes see tes. deen 
Wictoria ville. ;..<...ccccicee Ro cake © eee + + isk 


Bile bs savedevelovene.ccche 5 WOE oclaeie Sloth bw sie chee ae 
Bracebridge ind. .s:sisced «> Bela hm cai + «0 cho, ane 
IBERMDCON | didce,syesncsrerde eee adie b's sane ie! s spol aces 
Ley gk tel ¥ 6 MARANA E> CBIR HARST SOs IACIGEOnIOIS “Ot aak 
Brockville. $9... .5.4.. 920. Reese. Rik eb es eee 


a jaan 2s Bloveis oc OTR RRO, A ae 
QUIZ.) nssesasecrsiside Qos onsite eigen e «es dame 


Gernwall ls cick dee SER: cece ts ARE ces ob cle 


Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galen. t Bates a Aka SSS oie oie neta cere eee 
GARANOGUG. sas bes aee ges slew ete sods wea e pilates 
Goderich) 3 $98) .... 4. 2aeu88). 5: SERRE. <1. : Se 
Gigelo lis sh bs esc stint Re nels ssid ash ecote cies a aya. 
WAS ME GON 5 ance ccsceidets La dee eo tbe RB oles os ee emer 
Siw Kes Duryis ys ive o's tee Aubelsie ae 2 svete steno ellnte aioe 
TRB OrSOU LE sei yevecsucheis Abts enotes tio Ahh epee, ancto ea eee 
TRA DUSICASING 5. /0jsisjoishe < Oi siisc «0 Ab ete oe ste < bis stele 
FREN OFA) cb Aiscloncae ds te cakes fa eet cs oh eee 
De ey ashe) 1) Why MERE RES | mE Re TOA 31) PERS SR ih 
Kirkland! bake. c2c Bah. 6a oc beeleiec oo sb o Aebes 
Kitchener Waterloo...............- IAB 5 





Niagara’ Falls). 2 say. des SOR ins olde HAR d'o:5 ob 3 ee 
North Bay. ........ceceeessceseceeseccsceeecas 


Ottawa 
PASTAS Bet cicsacechachs « MEE Cas ot os RBM soc ct cee 


Barry Soand)..c.:cecctes £2o eves be BROS oe obo cbee 
Bembroke) S04... sis sda. BiBs« cine oO 00's. bio See 


IPHOEON 2B Bcc accesses Ane so co kas 6 tek ee 


St. Peocine besa Mibereed buh RR Re ote. Raat eed ga 9 
SAPTIG co Sb elicit ossicles Oe susseie Histol Motos wioroene eee 


Simncooes books... ake CLAS SE MISE IA Af 
Binithsdalist vo) Beek insite Pa ache 











Vacancies 


Reported] Unfilled 


during 
period 


end of 
period 





Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during to —______—_—_—_—__| end of 
period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
177 107 Oa danas 80 
420 383 BEB Fel ie a 113 
283 153 171 3 86 
510 356 276 ¥ 267 
1,045 583 15 fet les Ba Eactotee 239 
409 332 SOG alsan. . See 179 
481 410 ATOM rocck: aon 109 
776 489 AT SMe cee ie eae 945 
1,374 995 705 10 553 
1, 660 432 SSO rte acne: 1, 648 
1, 969 1,791 ROSSA escecterit: 237 
1,673 1,091 SOS Nlecu es tomar 2, 283 
875 726 GOD ea ae ye uae 159 
832 658 AGH UR See 540 
454 320 264 a tee aa teee 148 
Pane 74,812 52,456 699 42,372 
156 141 128 2 16 
345 286 DATO ae. ee 173 
§31 628 AO Tame Cctee coat 291 
230 174 L7Det le eee cette: 44 
448 309 PERS Diss eho ie 113 
1,517 1,534 1,000 8 489 
349 339 D6: || Sieve oeaemke 68 
170 101 Son |i iee cee 25 
798 826 477 10 426 
124 105 BI) atest ena 12 
307 132 1 Ele | Meee ete 162 
iPsis 872 732 16 300 
107 69 Sd lence cose 23 
97 85 Glo tee eons 15 
624 220 1S7halicaee se 269 
292 277 299 Hy! 35 
2,498 1,485 TR202 Almere peers: 1,670 
496 481 SOA ee eee a 136 
85 101 £2 ad | aah esi ba 21 
17 124 (URINAL rece Meee ic 63 
759 908 GS mite 121 
7,425 5, 100 2,930 68 2,031 
252 126 TOS GEM os 134 
107 106 TORY inne let iiaeoers 34 
138 132 1 Eg aah “ol betes 20 
102 86 Mehl aise ore ae 61 
1,068 1, 423 AE aaa basta sys 349 
1397 881 673 13 300 
1,142 1, 252 928 5 153 
454 456 SOM ere eae 98 
156 148 TG Alee weoercce 74 
153 139 DAG wl leagiierns ad eee 27 
3, 430 3,554 1,810 139 1,134 
309 288 QOS MRR het sans 159 
108 98 TA ae oy ERS RE 36 
158 120 2 aan gh, Sa ered 45 
2,063 1,591 ee Nl Bal bien cee aan 756 
1,127 US TOS ta) acento 368 
890 563 723 43 140 
56 49 St MO oe as 10 
782 420 SOs Memes gate 404 
3,195 on 595 12 4,418 
6, 484 4,450 3,164 10 1,057 
554 552 Aa TCM nye ee te 140 
59 66 75 fash le as ae 15 
175 130 TT lerecen cece 74 
784 690 S060 omecte ces 277 
239 243 181 7 55 
952 1,001 G40 emacs sen 326 
119 117 Gate eae 18 
1,442 1,409 heel foal asin gn a 780 
372 O27 189 4 97 
148 126 GO caer cmc ily? 
186 143 TOAD HIG, cyeveravte. «xe 36 
277 245 135. clecwce ected 145 © 
1, 856 1,455 D ea( 17/3 el RuRRNe: SCRE: 3 1,395 
1,017 1,082 822 if 296 
839 666 AQ Fm | SR. on ae « 212 
681 522 EGE ol titecters ss 390 
714 669 626 5 58 
217 210 D7 a Rl xe pada: 65 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—______—_—_—__—__| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Conc. 
Ea TOL «Serene See Tite Mote te setele geet sin ® Ose 610% 633 211 769 747 522 215 
Sturgeon Falls. ........ceeseeeee eee eee eresees 338 187 266 260 186 78 
Suclbury.k cites « « soil = cltevcivts » elefelere ns ae sicisieie 2,910 1,675 2,363 2,118 1, 729 904 
Millson burg: 4 eck. oe SIULEN), EN ae betes ees 368 99 163 164 137 12 
ATTATO TS eye Chto ers olctabisle ota s Baio ele Tere’ ats lel srsieset 1, 488 2,568 2,020 1,934 1,365 925 
“LOLODUOLS «. « dase eae seins roe.) 9 PaaS ae oce 24, 630 19,321 21,948 18, 920 12,507 12,105 
TPHHTOMEO DUNCELOR satel « Path clove ees: fete tel a e/etd's, s aletotss 2,745 1,589 3,009 2,837 rN 1,004 
Mrenton. cide ances snes ae Sets fe ORT thong! = Custa’e teh 302 243, 280 335 253 69 
Wielicentou erritsa atersintiiviiels ic s/s\c's ele ege's sie S'cic/elsac'e » 217 139 2G 166 129 101 
Wallaceburg Gilet. MiRSER LSA S. Seaiioetts 144 126 124 130 114 45 
sive eurictis os Bee wanice ners atte a erecue emma onuaiee sigs saa 1,114 765 1,059 1,075 784 316 
WOSEOIN or atin ie Nabi abs econ Merscee sce oss eie's 1,012 622 1,051 877 §92 253 
Win ASOELEPL). « Seton THaMLae s Mle bhelestle « tethed tle sleis oly 2,005 601 6, 045 2,441 1,714 5, 552 
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average of 161 placements compared with 180 from the corresponding period in 1944, were 
in the preceding period and 181 in the four moderate gains in agriculture and construc- 
weeks ending September 28, last year. The tiom which were more than offset by declines 
most important changes by industrial divisions in services, mining and trade. Placements by 
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industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
1,085; construction 598; services 494; trade 
484; public utilities operation 450 and agri- 
culture 347. There were 3,009 men and 667 
women in regular employment. 


Quebec 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during the period 
ending September 27, called for a daily 
average of 2,681 workers in contrast with 
2,294 in the preceding four weeks andi 3,186 
during the same period a year ago. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 1,367 during the period under review, 
in contrast with 1,188 in the previous four 
weeks and 1,751 during the period ending 
September 28, 1944. A marked decrease in 
manufacturing followed by fairly large losses 
in services, public utilities operation and trade 
and declines of smaller proportions in finance 
and insurance accounted for the reduction in 
placements from the four weeks ending Sep- 
tember 28, a year ago. These losses were 
somewhat modified by appreciable gains in 
forestry and logging, agriculture, and con- 
struction together with a smaller increase in 
mining. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 9,663; forestry and logging 
6,388; construction 5,181; services 3,488; trade 
2,255; agriculture 1,607; public utilities opera- 
tion 1,588 and mining 1,023. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 27,137 of men 
and 4,010 of women. 


Ontario 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period under 
review, was 3,795 in contrast with 3,805 during 
the four weeks ending August 30, and 4,142 
in the period terminating September 28, a 
year ago. Placements showed an increase 
when compared with the preceding period but 
a decrease in contrast with the four weeks 
ending September 28, 1944. The daily average 
was 2,311 during the period under review, 
1,951 in the four weeks ending August, 30, and 
2,536 during the period ending September 28, 
a year ago. The reduction in the daily average 
of placements from the four weeks ending 
September 28, last year was due to a marked 
decrease in manufacturing supplemented by 
substantial declines in -tradie and services. In 
addition moderate losses were reported in 
forestry and logging, finance and insurance, 
and agriculture. There was a substanial in- 
crease in construction and smaller gaing in 
public utilities operation, and mining. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
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facturing 21,852; services 7,932; construction 
7,853; trade 5,684; public utilities operation 
4,908; forestry and logging 2,080; mining 
1,299; agriculture 786 and finance and insur- 
ance 757. Regular placements numbered 
42,532 of men andi 9,924 of women. 


Manitoba 


During the four weeks ending September 
27, 1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Manitoba was 
373, compared with 482 in the previous period 
and 473 in the four weeks terminating Sep- 
tember 28, a year ago. The average number 
of placements registered daily was 269 during 
the period under review, compared with 243 
in the preceding period and 286 during the 
same period last year. Reduced placements in 
trade and services accounted for the decline in 
placements from the period ending Septem- 
ber 28, last year. A moderate increase in con- 
struction and slight gains in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, public utilities operation, and min- 
ing were the only advances registered. Indus- 
tries in which employment was secured for 
more than 100 workers included: manufactur- 
ing 1,780; trade 1,306; services 1,166; construc- 
tion 717; public utilities operation 686 and 
agriculture 346. There were 3,824 men and 
1,495 women placed in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at offices in Saskatchewan dur- 
ing the period under review showed a daily 
average of 243 compared with 257 in the 
preceding period and 252 during the four 
weeks ending September 28, 1944. Placements 
increased under both comparisons the daily 
average ‘being 174 during the period under 
review in contrast with 145 in the previous 
four weeks and 161. during the corresponding 
period last year. When comparing place- 
ments, by industrial divisions, with the period 
ending September 28, last year, moderate 
declines were noted in trade and services but 
these were more than offset by gains in: agri- 
culture and construction. There were nominal 
changes only in all other groups. Placéments 
by industrial groups included: agriculture 984; 
services 793; trade 759; manufacturing 549; 
construction 514 and public utilities opera- 
tion 326. Regular placements numbered 2,981 
of men and 760 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the period August 31 to Sep- 
tember 27, called for a daily average of 419 
workers, in contrast with 432 in the previous 
period and 484 during the corresponding four 
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weeks of 1944. Placements showed a daily 
average of 279, in comparison with 260 in 
the previous four weeks and 293 during the 
period terminating September 28, last year. 
The most significant changes in placements 
from the four weeks ending September 1944, 
were moderate declines in agriculture and 
services, but these were in part offset by in- 
creases in construction and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial division numbered: 
services 1,368; manufacturing 1,112; trade 
1,085; construction 1,001; public utilities oper- 
ation 710; agriculture 591 and mining 405. 
There were 4,674 men and 1,294 women placed 
in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


There was a decrease in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of British Colum- 
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bia during the period ending September 27, 
1945, there being 1,009 in contrast with 1,098 
during the previous fiour weeks and 1,037 
during the period September 1 to September 
28, 1944. There was a daily average of 717 
placements im comparison with 656 in the 
preceding period and 734 during the four 
weeks terminating September 28, last year. 
Placements in trade, services, and manufac- 
turing were considerably fewer than during 
the period ending September 28, a year ago. 
These losses were offset in part by a sub- 
stantial gain in construction and moderate in- 
creases in forestry and logging, public utilities 
operation, and mining. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 4,630; services 2,827; 
construction 2,367; logging 2,117; trade 2,051 
and public utilities operation 1,731. Regular 
placements numbered 12,910 of men and 2,841 
of women. 





Quarterly Report of National Employment Service Offices, 
June 29 to September 27, 1945 


EPORTS received from the Employment 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the quarter June 29 to 
September 27, 1945, showed declines of 9-2 
and 15-5 per cent respectively in vacancies 
notified and placements effected, when com- 
pared with those reported by the offices in 
the corresponding quarter of 1944. All indus- 
trial groups except construction, forestry and 
logging, and mining recorded decreases in 
both vacancies and placements, the losses in 
manufacturing and gains in construction being 
the greatest changes in both instances. All 
provinces registered declines in both vacancies 
and placements. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere, which 
accompanies the article on the work of the 
Employment Offices for the four-week period 
August 31 to September 27, 1945, it will be 
noted that the curve of vacancies in relation 
to applications took an upward course in 
July but showed a decline in August and 
September. The curve of placements in rela- 
tion to applications rose slightly during July 
and dropped during August and September, 
the levels at the close of the quarter being 
lower for both vacancies and placements than 
those shown at the end of the corresponding 
period last year. During the thirteen weeks 
June 29 to September 27, 1945, there was a 
ratio of 99°5 vacancies and 57-7 placements 
for each one hundred applications for employ- 
ment, as compared with 115-0 vacancies and 
71:6 placements during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
8.579; of applications registered 8,618; and of 
placements effected 4,972 in contrast with a 
daily average of 9,320 vacancies, 8,098 applica- 
tions and 5,806 placements during the same 
quarter of 1944. 


During the three months July to September, 
1945, the offices reported that they had 
referred 509,232 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 372,907 placements, of 
which 361,832 were in regular employment and 
11,075 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment, 296,591 were of males 
and 65,241 of females. A comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1944, shows that 
441,265 placements were then made, of which 
430:386 were in regular employment and 10,879 
in casual work. Applications for employment 


during the period under review were received 


from 502,835 males and 143,537 females, a 
total of 646,372, in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 615,451 during the same period last 
year. Employers notified the offices during 
the quarter July to September, 1945, of 643,387 
vacancies of which 489,706 were for males and 
153,681 for females, as compared with 708,285 
opportunities for work offered during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the National Employment 
Offices by industrial group in the various 
provinces during the period June 29 to 
September 27, 1945. 
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4,555 428] 1,752] 1,461 72} 1,061] 679 54] 332] 1,798} 166) 882) 2,876] 140) 1,682] 13,833) 1,170) 6,062 
3,525) 1,715 7| 503) = 235 20) 352) 216 5} 584} 357 866; 46 3} 8,706) 4,217 

13,426] 8,136 31] 1,684) -873} 195) 1,447) 775 3} 2,037] 1,155 33] 4,530) 2,171 9} 32,848] 18,612) 276 
5,753) 3,622 90 376 50] 877} 370) 147) 1,078} 708 17) 1,787) 1,127 80} 14,447) 8,233) 453 


269,204/149,925| 2,591/29,268/15,808| 2,822/16,874/10,277| 873)31,395/19,348] 1,493'76,623/48,325) 2,398) 643,387) 361,832/11,075 


201,842|122,336] 594/19, 845/11, 568} 1,251]11, 922) 7,837) 399/22, 595/14,870) 526 58, 675/39, 875) 769) 489,706) 296,591) 3,958 
67,362| 27,589] 1,997) 9,423] 4,240] 1,571] 4,952} 2,440} 474/ 8,800} 4,478 967/17, 948 8,450] 1,629) 153,681) 65,241) 7,117 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending September 30, 1945 


HE percentage of unemployment among 

members of trade unions increased to 
1:4 at the end of the September quarter, 
nearly three times the -5 per cent recorded 
at. June 30, 1945. This is the highest per- 
centage shown since February, 1943, when it 
stood at 1-5. 

Unemployment in the following report has 
reference only to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are without 
work because of illness, a strike or a lockout, 
or are engaged in work outside their own 
trades are not considered as unemployed. As 
returns from unions making reports vary 
from quarter to quarter, with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that the figures quoted 
refer only to organizations reporting. 

For the close of the quarter under review, 
returns from 2,307 local labour organizations 
were tabulated. These reported a total of 
377,495 members of whom 5,898 or 1:4 per 
cent were without work. At the end of June, 
1945, 2,238 locals reported a membership of 
414,150, of whom 2,266 or -5 per cent were 
unemployed. 

For September in 1944, the percentage of 
unemployment in trade unions was -3. In 
September, 1939, it was 9:1. 

The increase in the percentage of unemploy- 
ment at the end of September was due mainly 
to conditions reported by unions in the 
manufacture of iron products, non-ferrous 
metal products, and clothing, as well as by 
certain unions in the construction industry. 
Slight improvement as compared with the 
previous quarter was recorded among union 
workers in telegraph communication, in the 
manufactune of mineral products, chemicals 
and allied products and in miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries. 

The percentage of trade union unemploy- 
ment by provinces is shown in Table I. In 
comparison with the previous quarter, slight 
improvement in employment conditions was 
indicated for Ontario and Saskatchewan; they 
remained unchanged in Alberta and were less 
favourable in the remaining provinces. Quebec 
and British Columbia showed the most marked 
decrease in employment opportunities, the 
percentage of unemployment advancing from 
-6 and -2 per cent respectively at June 30 
to 2:4 per cent for both provinces at the end 
of September. In Nova Scotia, the percentage 
of unemployed union members was 2:0. As 
compared with September of the previous 
year somewhat improved conditions were in- 


‘or, 9? per 


dicated only for New Brunswick; lower em- 
ployment levels prevailed in the other pro- 


_ vinces. 


A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. At the 
end of September, the percentages ranged 
from no unemployment reported in Halifax 
and Saint John to 2-2 per cent in Vancouver. 
In comparison with conditions at the end’ of 
the previous quarter, improvement was re- 
corded only in Regina for which the percent- 
age declined from 2:0 to +1, and Edmon- 
ton, for which the percentage declined from 
-3 to -2. The percentage of unemployed trade 
union members in Montreal increased from 
-2 to °7; in Toronto from -1 to °3; in 
Winnipeg from -2 to -5; and in Vancouver 
from -2 to 2:2. The figures for Halifax and 
Saint John remained unchanged. 

Comparing the September, 1945, figures with 
those of September, 1944, improvement in 
employment was noted only in Halifax. For 
Saint John, Edmonton and Regina, the per- 
centages were unchanged while recessions 
were recorded for the other principal cities. 
The most pronounced change was recorded 
for Vancouver where the percentage of un- 
employed trade unionists increased from -4 
£0 B22) 

Returns were tabulated from 823 local 
union organizations in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. These reported a combined member- 
ship of 174,633 of whom 4,286 or 2:5 per cent 
were listed) as unemployed. At the end! of 
the previous quarter, 794 local unions reported 
a total membership of 214,882 of whom 1,602 
cent were without work in 
September, 1944, -1 per cent of 220,441 mem- 
bers reported by 868 unions were shown as 
being without work. Among union members 
in mineral products, chemicals and allied pro- 
ducts, and miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries, the employment situation was more 
favourable than at the end of June. The most 
important change in the group as compared 
with the previous quarter was recorded in 
the iron and its products industry and in the 
non-ferrous metals industry. In the former 
the percentage of union members unemployed: 
rose from 1-1 per cent in June to 5:2 per 
cent in September and in the latter from 5-7 
per cent in June to 9:0 per cent in September. 
The employment situation was less favour- 
able also for workers in the manufacture of 
vegetable products, pulp and paper, paper 
products, electric current, wood products, 
fibres, textiles and textile products, for 
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garment workers, and for workers in animal 
products industries. 


As compared with September, 1944, de- 


creases in unemployment were noted in the. 


manufacture of vegetable products, pulp and 
paper, paper products, and printing and 
publishing. The percentage of unemployed 
trade unionists increased in industries produc- 
ing electric current, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, garments, and animal products. Most 
pronounced were the recessions in iron and its 
products and non-ferrous metals where the 
percentage of unemployed trade unionists 
increased respectively from -1 to 5:2 per 
cent and from full employment to 9-0 per 
cent. 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
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in the quarter under review as compared with 
the. quarter ending June 30, an increase was 
recorded over the almost full employment 
noted in September, 1944. 

In the mining group, 74 unions reported a 
total membership of 32,135 persons of whom 
115 or -4 per cent were unemployed at the 
end of September. The same per cent was 
registered in June, but is a slight decrease 
compared with -5 per cent at the end of 
September in the previous year. Unemploy- 
ment in coal mining was recorded as :1 per 
cent; this is an increase from the full employ- 
ment in June, but a decrease from -2 per 
cent in September, 1944. No unemployment 
was reported among metal miners at Sept- 
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Reports were received from 880 locals in 
the transportation industries with a combined 
membership of 94,572 of whom 338 or °4 
per cent were without work on the reporting 
date. In comparison, :3 per cent were un- 
employed at the end of the previous quarter 
and in September, 1944. Unemployement 
among union workers in navigation increased 
to 1-5 per cent from -7 at June 30, but de- 
creased from 3:1 per cent at the end of 
September in the previous year. The un- 
employment recorded in steam railway oper- 
ations was not changed from the previous 
quarter nor from the corresponding month in 
the previous year when the percentage was 
-3. While unemployment in unions in local 
and. highway transportation showed no change 
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1943 
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ember 30, but 2-8 per cent of 3,551 non- 
metallic miners other than coal miners were 
without work at the same date. Unions of 
non-metallic miners reported an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 3-5 for June, 1945, and 
September, 1944. 

The Department received reports from 196 
locals in the building and construction trades 
with a combined membership of 26,356 persons 
of whom 399 or 1°5 per cent were unemployed. 
In comparison :3 were unemployed at the 
end of June, 1945, and -7 at September, 1944. 
The most marked recessions occurred among 
electrical workers and plumbers and steam- 
fitters, namely from full employment to 4-0 
per cent and from :1 to 5:0 per cent respect- 
ively. Reports from unions in these two trades 
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indicated a shortage of materials which might 
account for the increase in the percentage 
of unemployment. Bridge and structural iron 
workers continued to be fully employed while 
improvement was noted among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and steam-shovel and 
dredgemen. The percentage of unemployment 
among granite and stonecutters remained un- 
changed but slight recessions were noted in 
hod carriers and miscellaneous building work- 
ers, carpenters, and painters and decorators. 

Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services increased to 
-4 per cent from -2 per cent and -3 per cent 
reported respectively at the end of June, 
1945, and September, 1944. Employment in 
the retail trades decreased from full employ- 
ment at June 30 to -3 per cent unemployed 
for the period under review. 

The communications group showed a de- 
crease of unemployment from 1-3 to :1 per 
cent of the total reported membership of 
8,822. At the same date in the previous year, 
1-9 per cent were unemployed. 

One union of fishermen reported 36-4 per 
cent or 100 of its 275 members as unemployed. 
This sample is too small to be considered 
representative of the general conditions in 
the industry. 

At the end of the quarter under review, full 
employment was reported for lumber workers 
and loggers. The same situation prevailed in 
June, 1945, and September, 1944. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
trend of unemployment from January, 1939, 
to date. Table I shows by provinces the 
average percentage of union members who 
were unemployed each year from 1933 to 1944 
inclusive. Also indicated is the percentage of 
those without work for September of each 
year since 1932, for each month of 19438, and 
for each quarter of 1944. Table II indicates 
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the percentage of unemployment im the va- 
rious groups of industries at certain dates 
since 1982. 


“TABLE L—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Nore.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘O”’ indicates 
no unemployment. When ‘“O” is used, negligible 
unemployment (less than :05 per cent) is indicated. 
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Month cs a 5 4 
dela] s/2)s(e/e)a\s 
as|ei(s/S]e1e1|s/8 148 
-) Oo] 5s] & Ea a ea PI) 
ZI4/Cl/Oolalajal;aso 
Average 1933...... 16-0|13-0}25-2|24-4)20-3]17-2/21-7/20-8122-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7| 7-9]22-8]18-1117-7}13-2)17-8]20-2/18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9] 8-6/20-9]14-3}12-6] 9-8)15-4)16-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8} 7-4)18-9}12-0]10-1) 9-6/12-0]11-9)18-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5} 5-2/15-6] 8-3) 9-0} 9-0/12-0/10-6/10-7 
Average 1938..... 4.9}10-0/17-4]12-1/11-9] 9-1)12-3}14-0/13-1 
Average 1939..... 7-1} 9-0}16-0)11-1) 9-6] 8-9)12-3}12-0)12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3°7/11-0} 6-0} 7-3) 6-9] 9-7] 7-6) 7-8 
Average 1941..... 2-2| 2-3] 6-1] 3-4) 4-4) 8-4] 6-7] 4-5) 4-5 
Average 1942..... 1-1] 2-0] 2-9] 2-2) 2-5) 1-7] 2-9) 1-0] 2-2 
Average 1943..... -8| -9}| 1-1] -6] -9} +7} -8] +4) -8 
Average 1944..... -2) +6] -7] -4) -5) <6] -6) 5} 5 
Sept.; 193277. 11-7}13-1/23-6}23-1/18-7}11-0)19-1]19-7/20-4 
Septme 1933. e508 11-0}10-4/24-1/20-9)19-1]13-5/19-7/21-3/19-8 
Sept.,  1934..... 7-3] 6-6}21-2116-7114-6] 9-0)15-3)18-1]16-4 
Sept; "1935.7. 6-0} 8-7/20-4)10-4] 8-1] 6-2/18-7/14-0/13-0 
Senti} 19362...) 6-2] 8-0)17-1) 9-0} 8-0} 5-8} 9-5) 8-5)10-9 
Septet. 19373. 3-1] 6-1/12-4| 4-2) 7-4] 6-0]10-4] 8-4) 7-7 
Sept., 1938... ... 5-4) 9-9114-9] 8-8)10-1) 3-8] 9-0) 9-1)10-4 
Sept.; 1989.2... 7-4| 6-1|13-2) 7-6} 4-0) 3-2} 6-2/10-0] 9-1 
Sept.) 1940... 1-2} 3-5) 6-5] 2-7] 5-4] 3-9) 5-5) 5-7] 4-4 
Sept., 1941..... 1-8] 1-8] 3-7] 2-1] 2-8} 1-6} 1-9] 2-5] 2-7 
ept.,  1942..... -8} 1-1] 1-3] -5) -5} -9) -9) -3) -8 
Sept. 1943... .. -1] -4] -4] +3) +8) +7] +1] +2) 8 
Sept.,  1944..... 2) -7] 4) -2] +1] BE 1] 4t 8 
Sept., 1945..... 2-0] +5} 2-4) -5) -4) -4] -3] 2-4) 1-4 
March 1943..... +6] +8} 2-2) 1-1) 1-1} 1-0) 1-1) +4) 1-3 
June.. 943..... -3) 1-1] 1-0] -4) -6) -6) 1-1] -1] -6 
Sept. 1943..... -1] -4] -4) -3]) +3] 7] 1] 2] 8 
Dec. 1943..... 2-9] -3) -7| <5] -8} -8} -91 <5) -8 
Mar 1944,.... 4} <9} -9} +9) <9} -7] +4) -7] OD 
June 1944..... -1] -6} +4) +2) -2) 5) 6-2) +2) 8 
Sept. 1944..... °2) -7| «+41 2] -1]) 5} ed] 4y 88 
Dec. 1944..... -Q} +2) +9} -4) -8) <5) <7] -6] -6 
Mar 1945.... +5} -O0} 1-2] -6) -9} -8! -8} -5) °F 
June 1945..... 1-2} -1] -6) -7| -2) -9) <3) -2) +5 
Sept 1945..... 2-0} +5] 2-4) -5) -4{ +4] ~-3) 2-4) 1-4 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Where ‘‘:0” is used. negligible unemployment (less than :05 per cent) is indicated. 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘0’ indicates no unemployment. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 





Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During October, 1945 


D URING the month of October, 1945, the 
number of strikes and lockouts on 
record in Canadia showed a decrease of one as 
compared with the previous month, the num- 
ber of workers involved was slightly higher, 
while the time loss in man-working days rose 
sharply. Preliminary figures show 16 strikes 
in existence during October, 1945, involving 
22,257 workers, with a time loss of 419,210 
days, as compared with 17 strikes in Sep- 
tember, 1945, with 19,754 workers involved 
and a time loss of 185,251 days. In October, 
1944, there were 14 strikes, involving 4,260 
workers, with a time loss of 7,189 days. 
Preliminary figures for the first ten months 
of this year show 154 strikes, involving 66,975 
workers, with a time loss of 774,754 man-days, 
as compared with 180 strikes, with 71,793 


workers involved and a time loss of 472,533 
days, for the same period last year. 

Of the 16 strikes recorded for October, 
1945, 4 resulted in favour of the workers, 6 
in favour of the employers and 3 were indefi- 
nite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
there were 3 strikes recorded as unterminated, 
namely: wire factory workers at Guelph, Ont., 
motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., and foundry workers at Moncton, N.B. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which inform- 
ation has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-OCTOBER, 1944-1945 
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Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts | involved 
TT Time loss 
Date Com- Com- | in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
month month 

1945 
*Januaryy.c A tae RN OER ie Sees 16f 16 5, 485t 5,435 32,142 
FHOOLUALY, whine tins Pesan eens ee se ae 16 17 4,962 4,988 6,821 
*Marely’.- oo SOG. RP ee. eae ates . oe COR 20 21 4,640 4,670 8,563 
TA weil, . da meet miele seule iw trod Velie 9 9 4,363 4,363 25, 169 
dC a a SS 9 9 3,035 3, 035 6, 340 
STane: 2, “SO RIOR ORE POP TES EL EG... ee 12 12 2,773 2,1 te 4,688 
*Julytc's.. PRR. «era oe, ee 26 28 11, 647 11, 884 45,273 
FA MerURE kilts onus Gch. Me eign eon 20 31 7,494 13, 159 41,297 
*September (2 Oy. 2% Pps «poe es oe eee £5 TY 19, 535 19,754 185, 251 
*Oeto herent ks ou, SAU. MORs .LROOS rae 11 16 3,091 |: 22,257 419, 210 
Cntr lAtIVG GOUALS. «1a. no oe ae wes 2857: ams xr OO rel eae. ses 774, 754 

1944 
January... .. 422 AS. SP Pah. Panes ye. aoe 26t 26 8,140t 8, 140 23, 658 
Pebrary . ee cece ate tes ee meee ee ser 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 
March.....4i2 eo. ete P me. eens . dee 11 14 1,612 1, 669 2, 834 
ct i ae STON yom EOIN caer eis 12 12 14, 384 14, 384 115,994 
May:...... d2RP RP. Fee. Seer 24 25 9,481 22,827 126, 386 
PEs clint Met A ae a ta sith rhea ela ee a ea 22 23 5,840 5, 980 9,528 
July... <> de ees ee W.VA Rew 22 6) 9, 229 9,571 26, 023 
OU de cg RPE Pee en ok oe 22 26 9,086 12,585 120, 283 
September. Je. REA. CER. BPA 9 g 1,024 1,024 800 
BLOWER oii uss tien ae See 8 1a ee ees 14 14 4,260 4,260 7,189 

Cumulattve totals... 5.2 casumees' £90 '~ © bt mvs. . d aren 7 | ee 472,533 


* Preliminary. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1945* 
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Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation —_—_______—_—_——| in man- Particulars} 
and locality Establish-] Workers | working 
ments days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1945 


Minrne— 
Coal miners, ; 65 9,000 140,000 |Commenced September 27; protest against 
Alberta and British meat rationing; terminated October 20; 
Columbia. return of workers; in favour of employers. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Metal Products— 


Wire factory workers, 1 95 2,000 |Commenced August 16; for implementation 
Guelph, Ont. of Majority Report of Conciliation Board 
re check-off; unterminated. 
Motor vehicle factory 3 10,000 | 270,000 |Commenced September 12; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
Windsor, Ont. grievance procedure, etc.; unterminated. 
Steel mill workers, brick- 1 36 75 |Commenced September 30; against change in 
layers, working conditions and reduction i in number 
Sydney, N.S. of workers on Sunday shift; terminated 
October 3; negotiations; in favour of work- 
ers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Road construction work- 1 35 100 |Commenced August 22; for increased wages; 
ers, employment conditions no longer affected 
Glace Bay, N.S. by October 5; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress During October, 1945 
MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 17 34 |Commenced October 12; against penalty 
North Minto, N.B. deductions from. wages for loading dirty 
coal; terminated October 13; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 1,500 1,500 |Commenced October 16; against alleged 
Springhill, N.S. delay of NWLBt in giving decision re wage 
increases; terminated October 16; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 1,000 1,000 |Commenced October 17; against suspension 
Glace Bay, N.S. of three miners for alleged insubordination; 
terminated October 17; return of workers 
pending investigation; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Silk products factory 1 50 375 |Commenced October 9; for union recognition; 
workers, terminated October 17; return of workers 
Hull PiQ: and replacement; in favour of employer. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, fi (ayu 68 110 |Commenced October 3; for a greater increase 
Windsor, Ont. in wages than approved by RWLB}; 


terminated October 4; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 


Foundry workers, 1 45 575 |Commenced October 16; refusal of moulders 
Moncton, N.B. to work on piece-work rates following 
change-over from incentive bonus; unter- 

minated. 
Metal factory workers, 1] (b) $136 500 |Commenced October 19; alleged delay in 
Hamilton, Ont. negotiations for a new agreement; ter- 


minated October 23; conciliation, provin- 
cial, and return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Foundry workers, 1 50 335 [Commenced October 22; re vacations with 
Sackville, N.B. pay; terminated October 29; return of 
workers; in favor of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1945*—Concluded 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation rs 
and locality Establish-| Workers 


ments 


in man- 
working 
days 


Particularst 


————_—_ ee ee se 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress, During October, 1945—Concluded 


ConstTRUCTION— | 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 
Vernon, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Jewelers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


28 175 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage dispensers, 6 hu 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


42 |Commenced October 12; against reduction in 
wages from Vancouver to local rates; ter- 
minated October 16; negotiations and refer- 
ence to WLB}; in favour of workers. 

2,500 |Commenced October 4; for a new agreement 
providing for apprenticeship control, vaca- 
tions with pay, hours of work, etc.; ter- 
minated October 22; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced October 16; for a new agreement 
providing for parity in wages and working 
conditions; terminated October 17; con- 
ciliation, provincial: in favour of workers. 


* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
VLB—National War Labour Board; RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; WLB—Western Labour 


oa 
ae 49 asthenia affected; (b) 117 indirectly affected; (c) 14 indirectly affected. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other 


HE latest available information as to 

' strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the (March, 1945, issue in the review 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and, Other 
Countries’. The latter includes a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available but 
many countries are no longer reporting due 
to war conditions. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and) gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1945, was 164 and} 20 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 184 during the month, in which 41,200 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
104,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 164 stoppages which began during 
August, 27 arose out of demands for adivances 
in wages, 43 over other wage questions, 7 on 
questions as to working hours, 21 on ques- 


Countries 


tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 57 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements, and 9 over 
questions of trade union principle. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for April, 1945, show 59 
work stoppages, involving 45,623 workers, with 
a time loss of 276,856 man-days, as compared 
with 65 work stoppages in May, 1945, invol- 
ving 30,014 workers, with a time loss of 
88,796 man-days. In June, 1945, there were 
68 work stoppages, involving 54,353 workers, 
with a time loss of 112,911 days. 


New Zealand 


Preliminary figures for the first six months 
of 1945 show 92 work stoppages in which 
18,720 workers were involved and a time loss 
of 27,555 working days was caused. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1945, 
show 550 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 455,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,650,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
August, 1945, are 410 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 220,000 workers, with a time loss of 
1,350,000 man-days. 


” 


Prices 


es 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, October, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
y the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


yay DROP of 0-2 points to 119-7 occurred 
in the official cost-of-living index 
between September 1 and October 1, 1945. 
This was due to further weakness in food 
prices, the index for which dropped 0-9 to 
133-3, reflecting seasonal declines for potatoes 
and other vegetables. These outweighed 
strength in eggs. Other group changes were 
higher, rentals advancing from 112-1 to 112:3, 
clothing from 122-2 to 122-4 and miscel- 
laneous items from 109-5 to 109°6. Two 
groups were steady, fuel and light at 106-7 
and homefurnishings and services at 119-4. 
Bi-monthly cost-of-living indexes for eight 
regional cities were lower between August and 
October, 1945, due principally to seasonal 
declines in foods. Other sub-groups were 
mainly steady to higher over the same period. 


The Halifax cost-of-living index, off 1-7 
points to 119-4 recorded the sharpest decline 
due to a decrease of 6:6 points for foods, 
while the Vancouver series moved down 1:5 
points to 117-9 followimg a 4:8 decrease in 
foods. Reflecting food price recessions of 5-0 
and 4-1 points Saint John and Montreal 
cost-of-living indexes were each 1-4 points 
lower at 119°5 and 122-2. respectively. 
Winnipeg living costs at an index level of 
116-8 in October recorded a decrease of 1:2 
points due to a drop of 4:2 points in foods 
while Saskatoon at 120-3, Toronto at 117-7 
and Edmonton at 117-1 were down 0:9, 0-7 
and 0-6 points respectively. Corresponding 
index declines for foods in these centres were 
2-9, 2:6 and 2-2 points. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1945 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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TABLE 1—-DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 









On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Adjusted 





to base Retail 
—— 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and E Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 

Services modities 
only) 

79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 FAURE) 6 UNM @ | RN Be 

80-0 91-9 72-1 75°4 88-9 TO Set eee Mince eee ee 

81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 Rcd eh AN nee ees 

88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 CEOOETY eee. 

104-5 133-3 75°8 83-8 130-3 Ake, ee. habe ee ee 

118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 0 Bk a A Man! HOM, iis la, 

130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 TO) a2ry PH eale . oo tet. 

150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 TUDE Ra aro Wy | pe Ss so 

132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 MTZ”, | Pe. cee 

121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112sban one ladies 

121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG reg Ao ho tate ue cas sie 

119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 TOSS MAP St]. ata etek 

120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104: Sour eveds  lpweeudtaslay 

121-7 1384-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 LODO wns etiliete, 2. crete 

95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 OY SOKRyra st || Sand ener 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95°9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
ets GaSe Ot: Anon 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
Septem beriy isin. ose 2c 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October awed . rte 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
December 1 inink hoes Poierer 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
CRE csr k dete Se taudl llecate certs oietee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 

1940 
January2 sick 2)... ee. ae 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
VAPU ULM rath a s/ertielaichcle.s sccipvesels 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105°5 
DULY Zee we adidesyeietesieeeleenrs: + 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October lites. sees eene 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
CAL te ces eareriaiebe as eichl elevate te lola avi 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 

JANUALY Pade vive siete ah a.ssststere's 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
IA DTU eta anie colon tolerererdedrons 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114°3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
DULY eis, ce sitepltaleteos eee ue Mees 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
CO ctapereh ta crimietecias ates ; 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117°3 106-5 120-1 
Decenrwoerl.ss. .atctaeiskta pss : 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
PYCAT:: SU LS ab cieis lista premiotins 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
January 2c aes 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106°8 119-9 
ADIT Lee eeu losin diee palais nes : 115-9 ips ove 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
JULY Zoe Se ocala ceded ena satan : 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117°9 107-1 123-9 
WCtODEG Ls owe ws os sien ces : 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
PY ORL To il dee we pete lslgelete duces 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
JANUAKY ZINE ee eee aes 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
APU Late aiciidlat etetetts are telere.s 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
Daal le Uivaccsnaesnarania-aaterate rete as : 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
Octobenlh sGih. dc dhewe sess 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
PY CAT ea croc ciate SM atheists 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
JANUALYV IS 5c ee els eles 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
April] eeertr aes cleite ss sos 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
July OT ears eee : 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Mctoberi2iee as. sieht eases 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
AEN RTET AY Cees DAC BENS OORT : 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
PeDTUAP VALS woes ccs cake ee : 118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
Marchvlise seek cee econ 118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 125-0 
DATA ee ratere cielsls sepisiate's Clas as 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
VAL ee a ctafelets sicieretain cies! siete 119-0 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 125-5 
Furie Fi aestornde isch irs 119-6 133-4 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 126-4 
VUlyO.0. Ga a.ccr eile saree = oxere hee : 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127:6 
August 1..... : 120-5 136-2 112-1 106-5 122-1 119-3 109-5 127-8 
September 1 : 119-9 134-2 112-1 106-7 122-2 119-4 109-5 126-9 
OCtGbDer!l chick sc hehieskeicae . 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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Retail Prices The prices of the staple food items in- 


The accompanying table on retail prices of clud passin cane + ipo eile calca> 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is lation of the index of the food group in the 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau official cost-of-living index, and give a reason- 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these ably complete picture of prices throughout 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the | Canada as used in the calculation of the index 
date under review. of this particular group. They are the aver- 


TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1945 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 














Home 
Furnishings] Miscel- 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 

Services 
Plalita x2 hee SSee en eee 119-4 141-5 105-7 107-3 119-7 115-6 109-8 
SAINI OU, 4 dic cess: maha laren 2 119-5 133-2 107-8 114-2 122-8 117-0 110-0 
Montrealie a. isaac 0e. source che oe 122-2 140-7 108-8 ~ 109-7 124-7 120-0 107-7 
DPOrGNtO ee. Sess Heer deta bac 117-7 130-7 Titet 111-4 119-1 115-1 109-8 
WIntiperee cn. 2 hee nee oe tee Tae aes 116-8 131-7 104-7 109-0 119-6 117-7 108-1 
Saskatoon. tonsccch sce kiods weeks 120-3 136-5 113-2 110-4 120-9 120-1 107-9 
Eidimonton..4 sscakite cence tae es 117-1 135-3 100-0 103-6 124-3 117-3 109-1 
Vaneouverin. fone es ctr eee 117-9 134-6 100-2 114-2 126-1 115-6 108-8 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
OCTOBER, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR OCTOBER, 1945 


a a a a SS 
SSS a ae eee 


Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 


a a ae eee ae ee | ere | nema aiaif ape ateeas | iatereneeenent | eronert—toneeaaer fname | —abanrennee= | Ranebraese te | Sear | 


Beefe sirloin steakes...tae..ce4dr ee lb. | 100-0] 120-7] 143-0} 143-7] 154-1] 153-8] 153-8] 154-5) 15%. 8) 154-8) 154-8 43-2 
Beefhround:steale. ji,.asie. 8810.8. ~ tee. lb. | 100-0] 125-7] 154-9] 154-9] 167-1] 166-7] 166-7] 167-1) 167-9} 167-9) 167-9 39-8 
Beef, rib roast...... gebge abate anura ea lb. | 100-0] 125-5] 173-9] 173-5] 172-6] 172-2] 178-5) 173-5) 174-3) 174-8] 174-3 40-2 
Beefishoulder 4.3 oi: tls. aoe ete Sale lb. | 100-0} 182-7) 180-5} 178-0] 161-6] 161-0} 161-0) 161-6] 161-6) 161-6] 162-3 25-8 
Beeli stewing). tata. cartes tse esble os lb. | 100-0] 136-7] 181-0} 178-6] 169-0] 168-3} 168-3) 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3 21-2 
Veal Morequartery 226 teh ase chsh bis ofocke’ lb. | 100-0] 139-3] 176-3] 174-0] 173-4] 174-0] 174-0) 173-4) 174-0{ 174-6] 174-6 29-5 
Lamb, legiroast.2% i tide ase «ode lb. | 100-0] 109-9] 141-9] 143-7] 152-5) 147-2] 148-6) 153-5] 164-4) 159-2} 153-9 43-7 
Porks fresh loins ee ist date Mee cee eee 3 lb. | 100-0} 125-3] 138-5} 138-8] 188-8] 141-2] 141-9) 142-7] 143-8) 143-1] 148-5 37-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder. +6 .4.9.040.23 .e 00). lb. | 100-0] 127-0] 147-4] 146-4] 146-4) 142-9] 142-3) 142-9] 143-4) 142-9] 142-9 28-0 
Bacon, side, med. sliced..............} lb. | 100-0) 182-3} 140-6] 140-0} 140-0] 140-9) 140-9 141-2} 141-5] 141-8] 142-2 46-2 
Lard, DUNG host ac oebieseb® os ddesc eens Ib. | 100-0] 151-3} 159-6} 152-6] 150-9] 154-4] 156-1) 157-0} 157-9] 158-8} 158-8 18-1 
Shortening, Vegetable................ lb. | 100-0] 134-7] 137-5] 137-5] 187-5) 186-8] 1386-8) 137-5] 1387-5) 137-5) 187-5 19-8 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh..............5- doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 137-2) 134-5] 152-3] 158-6] 140-1) 137-8] 155-3) 171-4) 173-7 52-8 
Ma Rs ec ee ce ce ict sete tees qt. | 100-0} 111-0} 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. | 100-0] 140-5} 146-2] 144-0] 144-3] 145-8) 146-2] 144-0) 144-3] 144-3) 144-7 39-5 
Cheese, Canadian, mild..../....).... Ib. | 100-0] 174-6] 164-9] 164-4] 163-5} 164-4) 164-9} 164-4) 164-4) 164-9) 164-9 34-3 
Bread. white..ie. 8. Bee eel Ot eft lb. | 100-0] 106-5} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3) 106-3} 106-3] 106-3) 106-3) 106-3 6-7 
Flour, fYstgtades...cnckias+ aie e a5 ii > lb. | 100-0) 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 124-2) 124-2) 124-2) 124-2) 124-2 4-1 
Rolled oats, bullet f..% be oedee 38 eons Ib. | 100-0] 112-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0 5-7 
Gorn) flakes, s8 (02%. (4.2658. o8-n. 4 3 Ab hy pkg. | 100-0} 101-1) 101-1] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s...........+.-: tin | 100-0] 129-9] 137-7] 138-7] 188-7] 137-7} 137-7} 136-8) 137-7) 137-7| 1387-7 14-6 
Beasicanned, 2/85. is pee. cat Rh tin | 100-0] 117-5} 124-2) 124-2} 123-3] 122-5) 122-5} 121-7) 121-7) 121-7) 121-7 14-6 
Corn} canned, "2’S4.)..06 6. 6. ase te tin | 100-0} 128-3} 135-4] 134-5] 184-5] 133-6] 132-7) 182-7) 132-7) 1382-7) 1382-7 15-0 
Beans; drys idate £2 kee en Ot ote lb. | 100-0] 129-4} 131-4) 133-3] 183-3] 183-3] 183-3} 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 1383-3 6-8 
Onions 5. ied aide ds tet he Tie ted REE lb. | 100-0] 108-2] 153-1) 163-3] 134-7} 112-2) 110-2} 130-6} 142-9) 134-7) 128-6 6:3 
POGAGOCS FS. 3. ce ote hececkts Sates > sabres 15lb.| 100-0} 89-9] 143-6] 140-5] 187-5) 121-6] 140-5} 171-6] 218-3] 169-2] 148-5 48-7 
Brunes, medium 7. 54...98 Siktrtt tek lb. | 100-0] 115-8} 123-7] 123-7} 123-7] 122-8} 121-9] 120-2) 120-2) 120-2) 120-2 13-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb. | 100-0] 104-0) 105-3] 113-2) 115-9) 104-0} 102-6} 109-9} 107-9} 107-9) 108-6 16-4 
Oranges, medium size..............+. doz. | 100-0] 132-5} 137-9] 141-0] 141-6] 140-3] 146-8] 157-7] 154-6] 155-6} 156-0 45-7 
Lemons, meditim size... ...4..--8+-: > doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 137-2] 136-0] 144-6] 145-5) 142-5) 148-1) 147-7) 147-7} 147-1 47-8 
Jam) strawberry, 16 .0%2....4-6--4-6-- jar | 100-0] 111-3] 115-7} 114-5} 114-5} 114-5} 115-1) 115-1) 115-1) 114-5] 115-1 18-9 
Beaches, 20.0755)..%. <6 .Gac6. Raine Ba tin | 100-0] 101-5} 107-1] 108-1}¢108-1| 105-1) 103-6] 105-1) 105-1) 105-6} 105-6 20-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. jar | 100-0] 118-3} 131-8] 130-3) 130-3} 129-6] 129-6) 128-9) 128-9} 128-9) 128-9 17-5 
Gorn syrup; 2 1b#A. ts 28 eed ee jar | 100-0] 138-0] 155-3} 155-0] 155-7) 155-3] 155-3) 158-2) 158-2) 158-2) 157-7 27-0 
Sugar, granulated!.$.5.ch.2: sees oaeess Ib. | 100-0} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3] 132-3) 182-3 8-6 
Sugar» vellow .s.& 40.22 5h Beles io.6% lb. | 100-0] 131-3] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 184-9) 184-9] 134-9} 134-9] 134-9 8-5 
Cofiee..5. 26.8 ade She see eee Be Ib. | 100-0] 141-6] 131-1] 131-1] 181-1] 131-1] 131-1} 131-4] 1381-4) 131-7] 181-7 44-5 
Vea; black, 4°lbss. 4. ccs. sot te ces es pkg | 100-0} 145-2} 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6) 181-6) 131-6 131-6} 181-6 38-7 


me 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October 1945 prices. 
¢ Nominal price. 
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g peri 
Beef Pork 2 S |e 
| -—— sl EE 
g : S l#g) {8 18 Ig 
e N ct LJ - 
> i) « no} Dil OO > 8 be Oo I 
Oo oO | 
As 3 | s igs] sigsive| 18 fe [= lB IB] s 
Z| Bes g |2 se rsul eicgioe| wig lala i le tes 
$ 18 1:8 o B Selo Slsgic. © he Ph ha ahi 
SS ee any 2 12 | 18 |2ege2o ag 8 |O ja [8 18 4s 
0.5) ®.6/8d/£.d| Mo] 2.6|—.512.6/G.5] 7d] B.6/e.5] me nO! gO] Md|FS}| Og] os & 
ho er Om oe om R=hen! ae vole geetes Os ra} Q aa 27 ~3 Ee ey om on ~— pap hoo} s 
SelSsloslo S/F Sle Sle Sle Sle 8|SSle 8/5 81 Self B/S 18 sles] slSeleS 
BAO Ala HIS al@ als al gale ale algal gels Al wolm Als alg a) 2 a) So A)6 a) Goo 
a i |e | lo > [IQ ie le im jd im le le ja [DO Im |& |m Id 





cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts. cts.] cts.| cts.|cts. | cts.| cts.| cts. 


PV Ghariditetteten lt. 44-6/40-6|38-2/28-2)/22-2]....|45-2/38-0)....|45-5}19-3/20-2/49-1] 9-0/41-5)34-9) 7-3) 4-6] 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
O—TiAltiat) to casisaaianehes 45+2141-8/39-3]26-9]23-9]24-3] 46-4/39-3/26-3/46-1/19-1]19-9/57-7/11-0/42-7/35-4| 8-0] 4-5) 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow........... 45+7/43-1/42-0/26-8/22-6)....147-1/40-4/31-2/46-4/19-4/19-9/56-7|10-0/43-3/36-5) 7-3) 4-9) 6-1/10-0 
4—Sydney............++....|48°2/42-4135-0/30+5/24-0]....]....]...-]eee- 47-6)19-3]19-8/58-1]12-0/42-5/36-1) 7-3) 4-5} 5-8} 9-9 
rar LPULO SAS arn seis ses ide hg 45+5/40-8|36-0/28-2117-7|....|47-0/39-7/29-4/45-5]..../20-1/59-0]10-0)42-5/36-0) 6-7] 4-9} 6-0) 9-9 
peracid es ag) eA LSAPUR Mes 45-0 42-4/46-4127-4)20-3]29-7/ 47-0/39-0/31-3/48-3)20-0)19-9/56-7)|10-0/41-3|34-7| 7-3] 4-8] 6:3) 9-4 
7—Moncton............+....|45°6/41-4/40-9/27-1/21-0)/30-0| 47-8/39-0)/30- 1148-3} 18-8/19-9/57-3|10-0/41-6/34-9} 8-0) 4-5) 5-9/10-0 
8—Saint John............... 45-3/43-2/38-6/26-7|22-5|30-0] 47-0/40-6/29-5/45-7/18-9]19-7/57-9]11-0/41-7/34-5] 7-3] 4-2! 6-0) 9-7 
Diet iesathnl Pi See 41°0)38-2/38-0/27-8/22-0]....).... 29-1}29-5}50-0/20-0/20-7/57-5)10-0)39-6)33-4| 6-7] 4-3]....] 9-9 
LO Hultges creo 40-9/38-3/37-5]25-5]19-3|30-4] 43-7/32-4/28-6/46-3]17-7/19-3/55-6|10-0/38-3]30-5| 5-3) 3-8) 5-5) 9-5 
11—Montreal................ 42-6/39-6/43-6)24-3/19-9/26-5| 44-7/34-0)26-91/46-8]18-6)19- 2157-6] 10-5/39-4133-8] 6-0) 3-8) 5-5] 9-3 
12—Quebec. 2... 2). Seer. 3.58: 41-8/38-0/41-8]23-8]18-8)30-3] 41-7|384-4/26-9)44-7/19-0}19-5)54-7/10-0/39-8134-2) 5-5) 3-6) 5-9) 9-5 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 37-6|35-4/36-3]25-1]18-7|30-6] 86-7/30-0]27-1/47-5)19-0119-5]53-4) 9-0/39-0/32-3] 5-3} 4-11 6-0) 9-8 
14—St. Johns................ 45-0|42-7/42-7/27-7|17-5134+7| ....|87+7|/30-3/47-7/18-6]19-7/53-5| 9-0/39-3/32-0] 5-3] 4-1) 5-7] 9-7 
15§—Sherbrooke.............. 43:6/40-3]/40-6/26-0}18-3/33-3] 43-4/34-4/26-6/40-5]18-8]19-7/56-7|10-0/39- 1134-6) 5-3) 4-2) 6-0} 9-8 
16-—-Sorel}: hye Ale. 40 2|/36-9/40-9]25-2]19-9)....|37-0133-2}26-6/47-0}18-9/19-6/54-1! 9-0/38-9/32-5] 5-3) 4-1! 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 34.2/35-0134-0/25-6/17-7|....].... 26:0}26- 1/39: 2]18-6}19-4/55-6) 9-0/38-6/31-7| 5-3} 4-0) 5-3) 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 40-3/37-1/36-0}25- 1120-8]... .| 40°7/29-5}25-9147-0)18-0/19-6/56-4]10-0/38-6/34-6} 6-0} 4-0) 5-5} 9-6 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................142-0/38-6139-8/25-8)20-2127-5| 43-2/37-4/29-8)45-3/17-7|19-1/49-9}10-0/38-5|/30-6] 6-7) 4-2) 5-5) 8°7 
20—Brantford............... 143 -9/40-6|40-3/25-5]19-0)30-0] 44-7/38-9/27-9146-0/18-0]19-6/54-0]10-0/39-2)35-0) 6-7] 4-2) 5-4] 9-1 
‘21—Brockville............... 46-7|42-8144-0}26-3/21-6]....]....]....].... 45+1/17-8}19-2/53-0]10-0/38-1/31-2) 6-3) 4-0] 5-5] 8-8 
22—Chatham................ 43 -3139-7/41-1/25-8/20-1/30-5| 44-5/37-4/32-2/46-5/17-8/19-3/50-9]10-0/38-2/35-2) 5-3] 4.1) 5-2) 8-7 
23—Cornwall...........+.... 44-4)40-9]40-7|26-0/17-7|....| 45:0)37-0)27-6/46-5/18-3]19-4/50-9]10-0/39-0/30-4] 6-0) 4-0) 5-8] 9-2 
24—Fort William............ 43-4)39-7|37-6|25-4/22-0/29-3} 48°7/36-0/29-6/45-8)18-0)19-1/55-6}11-0/39-3/32-0] 6-0) 3-9) 5-1] 8-8 
25—Galt......ccceeeees ees « -(48°6/40°0/40+2)25-0/22°8)....1 44°5/38-0/26-3/47-5)18-1]19-2/53-0} 10-0/39-2)36-5) 6-7] 4-1] 5-8) 8-8 
26—Guelphiviirs. sisi ee ce 43-4/40-8/39-2)26-3)24-1/31-2) 46-2/40-4/29-0/46-4)18-1]19-2)52-1]10-0/39-2/35-5} 6-0) 4-1) 5-7] 8:8 
2i—Hamilton ir sae ok te. 44-3)40-8]41-9/25-5/22-6/29-9) 45-3/40-2/29-0/48-1)18-1]19- 1155-2) 11-0/39-8137-3] 6-0) 4-2) 5-5) 8-7 
28— Kingston. 5) .i5 3%... 43+3/38-8|39-2/25-8|18-6]....| 44-0/37-4/27-4/45-6]17-7/19-2154-7/10-0/39-0)31-7] 6-0} 4-3] 5-3] 9-2 
29—Kitchener............... 42-9]40-2|40-9/25-2)22- 9130-4] 45-8)38-6)27-0/47-0/18-2/19-5}49-4/10-0/39-3/33-4) 6-3) 4-0] 6-0} 8-8 
OO LONGONE 5454's bigim'e s's hi ece 43-7/40-1)41-3]25-5/22-0/30- 1) 44-5/39+3/26-1/45-9]18-4)19-3]53-2/10-0/39-1/33-3] 6-0] 4-0) 5-5) 8-8 
'31—Niagara Falls............ 42-8139-4/41-0)25-1]19-8/30-1) 43-8139-4/27-6/44-4118- 1/19-3}55-0)10-5}39-2)32-8) 6-0) 4-2)....] 8-8 
%2—North Bay........ Meher Bhs 43-9140-6/42-2125-6/19-1)....| 45-4393)... ./46-4/18-4]19-5/57-0)11-0/39-3/32-7| 6-7) 4-2)....] 9-7 
S33—Oshawa.........eeseeeee 43-6/40-8]42-5/25-6/21-5)29-3) ....|40°6/28-0/46-4/17-9)19-4154-0)10-0)39-4/33-9] 6-0} 4-0) 5-6) 8-9 


34-Ottawa, sii. s 3.2 44-9/41-4/43-0/26-6/22-0/30-1| 45-5)36-8/28-5/49-4|18-4/19-0/56-3]10-0/39-0/31-6} 6-7] 3-8) 5-7) 8-7 


1945] 


PRICES 


COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1945 


Canned 


Vegetables 


Tomatoes, choice, 
22’s (28 oz), per tin 





° 


15-1 


14-5 
14-9 
15-0 
14-7 


14-8 
14-7 
14-9 


14-5 
13-6 
13-4 
14-4 
13-8 
14-0 
14-1 
14-7 
14-3 
14-5 


12-9 
14-2 
14-1 
14-4 
14-6 
14-3 
14-0 
13-9 
13-6 
13-5 
14-2 
14-1 
12-9 
14-2 
13-7 
14-1 


Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





cts. 
15-5 


14-4 
14-9 
14-8 
14-7 


15-0 
15-0 
14-8 


15-0 
14-5 
14-2 
14-6 
14-7 
14-8 
15-2 
14-6 
14-5 
14-4 


14-1 


Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





° 
a 


15-7 


14-9 
15-1 
14-9 
14-8 


14-7 
15-0 
14-8 


15-0 
15-0 
14:3 
14-6 
15-5 
15-0 
15-2 
15-7 
15:3 
14-5 


14-7 


eee eee 


see eee 


Beans, common, dry 
white, per lb. 





cts. 


6-9 
§-7 
7-0 
6-9 


6-7 
6-8 
6-8 


6-9 
7-2 
6-7 
6:6 
7:3 
6:7 
6-5 
7-4 
6:1 
6-7 


6-3 
6-6 
6-6 
5-8 
6-6 
6-6 
6-6 
6-3 
6-3 
6-6 
6-6 
6-5 
6-6 
6-4 
7-2 
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Rent (a) 


$ 
24-00-28 -00(b) 








27-50-31-50 
16-00-20-00 
18-00-22-00(b) 
26-50-30-50 


21-00-25-00(b) 
26-00-30-00(b) 
20-50-24 -50(b) 


Sugar Coal 
¢ Is |8 Is | OF pa 
Bo Wes |oo ae |e lal s mer 
2) 92) gS|22)€5/25| 28] 8Sla8) 20/S2|e2| sSla-<) 28 Ebs 
QSSS5 SAS SSeS ass Sl asE slags ge Sasi Ss] 2s 
a A ce ed do Oe 8 
cts .|cts .|cts.|cts./cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.jcts.jcts.|cts.|cts./cts.|cts $ $ 
6-6] 6-8143-6]13-9]17-9/47-8]64-4139-3]....138-0)/29-2] §-6) 8-1153-7/38-0]...... 11-90 
5-7|47-2/13-8]16-2)52-4)54-1/39-2)/20-3)36-7/29-1] 8-6] 8-3/49-6/38-0]...... 12-63 
5-9}50-6/13-9)16-9)47-8150-2/40-0 38-3/29-0} 8-2] 8-2)51-6)38-0]......]...... 
7-1)48+7}12-7|15-8]51-9156-7|39-1 37-1128-9| 8-6] 8-4/49-6/37-8]...... 7-08 
§-9)47-9114-2117-1/48-7/52-5|39-8}21-0/37-6/29-9| 8-7) 8-7150-3/38-0)...... 11-75 
6:6/44-3]14-5]16-3/44-8/57-2/39-8/20-0/38-8/29-3] 8-5) 8-3}50-2/38-0]...... 12-41 
§-5]44-8113-7]18-1)46-4152-0)41-0/20-3/37-9)/28-4] 9-0] 8-8)51-1/38-0)...... 11-91 
5-3]43-7]/13-6]15-5/54-2/50-0/39-8]20-3/36-2)29-0) 8-5) 8-3/47-7/38-0}...... 13-03 
8-3/48-3115-0117-2)47-2/55-0/40-0 39-5}28-7| 8-6] 8-2152-9/39-9) 18-00)......]. 
6-3}48-1/13-2}17-1)41-8}46-3/37-0 35-6)27-5} 8-3] 8-1145-7/38-9| 16-75]...... 
6-4)46-7|13-9]16-4)42-9)41-7/37-5]19-7/34-8)27-4| 8-0} 7-9]47-0|39-6) 16-75]...... 
7-2148-1|14-4]17-0145-3/50-7/38-3|20-0136-4/28-5] 8-1] 7-9/43-6/39-9] 16-00]...... 
7-6}51-9]14-2]17-5|/46-9147-5/39-4 36-4}28-5} 8-0] 7-8]/42-6/40-3] 15-75]...... 
8-3/51-5/14-6}17-7|45-2147-5/39-5 37°4/28-2! 8-0) 7-9/41-7/40-0] 15-50]......]. 
7-0/45-6}14-6]18-1}47-1/47-4/39-7 38-9128-9! 8-0/"8-0/41-3]39-4] 17-50]...... 
8-0]53-4115-3/17-4)45-2)55-4/41-2)19-3/37-7/29-5| 7-9) °7-7/46-2/39-4) 16-25)......]. 
7-1/50-2)15-0]16-7/48-4/48-0/39-6 38-4/28-5] 8-0] 7-5}48-0/39-4| 19-00]...... 
7-7/51-7|14-9]18-6]50-8]53-5)40-3 37°7|28-7| 8-5) 8-0/47-5/40-3} 16-00]...... 
6-0/50-7/14-1}17-1/45-4)46-9/36-4 33-6/26-4] 8-4] 8-4/43-9/38-9] 16-00]......]. 
§-9150-5]13-2)16-8148-3]46-7/36-1/19-7/33-4/26-7| 8-4) 8-3]/46-3/39-4) 16-00)]...... 
6-6}50-3)14-2}16-7)/48-1149-1/36-0 35-3/27-6] 8-3] 8-1/43-8/38-4| 16-00]...... 
5-4/48-7]....117-7|44-6)43-6/36-6 33-7)26-3] 8-6) 8-5/41-6/38-1] 16-00]...... 
G2 247-7 rece ob |isceiers 39-8/43-7]....]....- 34-7/26-6| 8-2! 8-2145-3}39-7| 16-50]...... 
6-1/45-0}13-8]16-9]46-7/46-4/37-4)/20-0/35-2/26-0! 8-7| 8-5)41-9/38-1] 16-80)...... 
6-1]51-6]13-8]16-7/45-1]47-2)35-7 32-6}25-6] 8-5] 8-3/44-4139-4] 16-00]...... 
5-7/50-4/13-3]16-1/42-3]45-1/35-5 32-8/25-7| 8-6} 8-5/43-2/38-6] 16-00]...... 
6-1]/49-7/13-4]15-4146-3/46-2/35-0 33-0}26-0] 8-1! 8-1/42-8]39-2) 15-50}...... 
6-4/47-8]14-3]15-1147-5/46-9/37-3 35-1/26-5) 8-1) 7-9]43-6/38-9!} 16-00]...... 
5-5/49-1114-3]15-7143-9]48-1/36-2119-7/33-2)25-8] 8-6] 8-5/41-4139-4] 16-00]...... 
5-9/50-2/13-9]14-6/44-3/45-5)/36-1 .182-5/25-5!) 8-6] 8-4/43-8/39-3) 16-50)...... 
5-2/47-8]12-7/13-4/44-3]46-7/36-0)....|34-3/25-4] 8-6) 8-6/44-7/39-5) 14-63]...... 
6-1/49-7/13-4]15-2/48-1/48-6]....).... 35-7/28-3] 9-0) 8-9}49-7/39-6| 17-25)...... 
5-6/48-6113-3)15-2/44-3/49-5/36-2)....134-5125-5] 8-6) 8-3/46 6/39-4] 16-00)...... 
6-5}47-8}14-0)16-9]45-9147-6137-3]. 35-5127-3] 8-2] 8-0/43-9/39-0} 16-75]...... 


6-7 











5 SRR BGA 19. 
22-00-26-00 {20 
20-00-24-00 {2% 
21-50-25-50 22 
23 -00-27-00(b) | 23 
25-50-29-50 {24 
22-00-26-00 25 
22-50-26:50  |26 
26-00-30-:00 {27 
29-50-3350 28 
26-50-30-50 |29 
26-50-30-50 {30 
25-00-29-00 {31 
23-00-27-00 [32 
24-50-28-50 = [33 
31-00-35-00 [34 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 





m 









bo 
g 
































per lb. 


Round steak, 
per lb. 
or large, per dozen 


sliced, per lb. 
Milk, 


Lard, pure 
per Ib. package 


Rib roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 

Blade roast, 

Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 

Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ mediu 
per quart 

Butter, creamery, prints, 
8 oz. package 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 
Flour, first grade 
per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


per lb. 
Bread, plain, white, 


per lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild, 


per lb. 
Bacon, side, med., 


per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 
Fresh loins 
per lb. 
Fresh shoulder 


Stewing, 
Rolled oats, bulk, 








.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


35—Owen Sound............. 42°7/39-6139-8]24-3/22-8]....].... 37-8)26-9/46-7/18-3}19-5}50-0)10-0)39-3).... 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
6-0] 4-1] 5-3] 9-4 


36—Peterborough............|44°8]41-4]42-3]25-7/21-8/32-0]45-0/41-5/27-6/46-9]18-4]19-1150-3/10-0/39-0/34-3] 6-0] 4-2] 5-4] 8-6 
37—Port Arthur. .0 0. 22. 32203 42+8/39-2/38-4/24-8]22-3/29-3/42-6/37-7/28-7/48-5/17-9)18-9/56-1)/11-0}39-7/33-8) 6-3) 4-1) 5-5) 9-0 
38—St. Catharines........... 44-1/40-7|42-0/25-0/20-6/30-7|44-6]/41-2/25-7/46-9]18-1]19-2/55-0}10-5/39-4/34-0} 6-0) 4-2)....] 8-9 
39—St. Thomas............. 44-0/40-6]41-4125- 2/23 -0/30-0/44-5]39-7/29-0/45-9/18-7/19-5|53-7/10-0)39-5/33-8) 6-0) 4-2) 5-9) 9-4 
40—Sarntat, cc. ssbe sce. does 43+4)40-5141-6]27-4/22-5/32-7/43-8137-0)29-7/45-5)18-5119-6 53-7 10-0}39-9)33-1] 6-0} 4:0} 6-2) 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-5)40-1138-4/26-7|22-0]... .|48-7/38-3}30-0/46-0/18-1/19-2|57-3}11-0/39-5}32-9) 6-7) 4-0] 5-7) 8-9 
42—Stratford........00...00- 41-4139-5/39-3)25-8)22-8]....].... 37-2/27-6/45-6)18-2]19-9]51-0}10-0/38-7/34-0} 5-3) 3-9) 5-9] 9-1 
A3— Sud DULY wigs © steers mays ie 42-7|/39-7139-9]25-1/23-1127-6/41-0137-4/29-7/44-8]18-6|19-7|57-6]11-0]39-1/33-8| 6-7} 4-1] 6-4] 9-1 
44—Timmins.........-...... 44-1/41-0]41-4]26-4]21-5/29-6/44-4/39-5/28-7/44-5/18-8]19-5/56-9112-0/39-1|34-4] 6-7) 4:3] 5-4) 9-4 
45— Toronto. 52 3cb'e ese. as +s) 44-2/40-5/41-7/26-0|22-9130-5/44-5139-8]25-1/49-7118-1/19- 1]55-9/11-0139-5/37-6| 6-7| 4-21 5-4] 8-7 
46—Welland..........-....6. 41-7/38-3]41-1125-7/22-0/30-7|44-3/38-9]28- 1/43 -6]18-3)19-5154-4/11-0/39-3/35-2| 6-7] 4-2) 5-1) 8-8 
47—Windsor........---.eee- 43-5140-4141-6]25-0)23-3/31-0]44- 1139-3] 28-5)45-9)18-2)19-2154-2)11-0/39-1/35-3) 6-0) 4-2) 5-2) 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 42-7139-4/39-5}25-0]19-2)....1.... 37°5|26-0144-7/18-1/19-1/51-0)10-0/38-8/32-5} 6-0] 3-8] 5-9) 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon........... 42-8/38-2|40-2/25-2)19-4 44+3/37-2}25-3]46-6]16-9|20-8/48-4]10-0|/37-7/34-3| 7-1] 3-8) 5-7] 8-9 
50—Winnipeg.........0..006- 42-0/37-7|35-0/24-7/21-2|27°0/41-7/37- 1/29: 1148-2)17-2/19-6/51-8| 9-0/37-2/34-6] 8-0) 3-7) 5-2) 8-8 
Saskatchewan— 


51—Moose Jaw...........-06- 


52—Prince Albert............ 


7°2| 3-7| 5:3] 8-7 
6:0] 4-1]....] 8-6 


53—Regina.. Bets waits Stet 41-5|/38-2/36-9}24-3|/21-0}25-9|41-0/35-0/25-0/42-9]16-4121-7/47-1]10-0137-4/34-4] 6-8} 3-9] 6-0] 9-1 

54—Saskatoon.......00..e00- 41+7/38°1/36-5/25-0|20-1]27-0138-8135-1/26-4/44-1116-3120-0/46-9]10-0|37-2/34-8| 7-2) 3-7] 5-5) 8-9 
Alberta— 

bb—Calgary. toc. hos see see 43° 2/38-7|39 9/24 9]21-6]25-6140-5|35-0/30-0/48-2/16-3)20-3]47-8]10-0/38-1136-4| 7-2) 3-9] 5-4) 8-7 

66—Drumheller..............|41.7|87-7|39-5/25-3)20-5)....].... 35-7/26-7144-9|17-3/21-7/45-7110-0/39-2/88-5] 8-0} 4:4} 5-6] 9-0 


57—Edmonton..........-..- 7:2) 3-9) 5-3] 8-7 


68—Lethbridge.............. 41-0|37-2/37-0/24-0/17-4/25-3/40-0/35-8|27-0/44-0/16-1/21-0/47-5|10-0/38-1135-0) 8-0} 3-9]....| 8°7 


British Columbia— 
BO Wanaimoii ss £4.48 6 <togee alles bere leone 


60—New Westminster........ 44.9]40-1141-8}25-8}23-8129-7/42-7139-1127-4/46-7118-1]20-1/45-7110-0/40-5|35-3) 8-0} 4-2) 6-0) 9-2 
§1—Prince Rupert....... tates 
62—Trail...... NOR Ore oc: 






44-5]40-7|43-8]25-8]25-0)28-6|44-5/40-3}28-1/45 9|18-0|/22-7|55-4)13-0/39-9/34-7| 9-0} 4-0) 5-7] 9-3 
. -|46-9]41-8]42-4)26-4)25-3)28-2/43-7/39-3/29-0/49-4]18-1/19-1/45-2]10-0/40-2/35-3} 9-6] 4-1] 5-7] 8-9 
64-—Victoria.......2...0.060- 45-8]41-8]43-8|26-5}23-6|/381-4145-0/40-3/29-9/45-6/18-7/20-2/46-9}11-0/40-8]35-7| 9-0] 4-3] 6-5] 8-9 


63—Vancouver............- 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. —The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1945 
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Sx oR = ae 2 Qn ge 20 lee 23l|Res g& Rea 32 = ones a3 22 Rent (a) 

eS | oe | cs | 22 |Shls b/s sla sles|ss1g8/s slesleSla8 sles} a5 | 88 

on | $A a| oF ais alPalealfPalgals@aiga 6 alk & algal bale 

Hin | —Q oO 1 1 10 JY IS IA On |O al <q fea) 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts .|cts.|cts .|cts .|cts.|cts .|cts.|cts.|cts. 3 $ $ 

a2! td 3 ee Ae 6-3) 5-6/52-4)14-3}15-0/46-2/47-6)....].... 34-7126-0] 8-6] 8-5)48-0}39-2) 16-50)...... 16-00-20-00. {35 
13-5] 13-9] 14-8 6-1] 5-8]47-7/13-5]15-0/42-9/46-8|37-1 33-7/26-7| 8-5] 8-5|44-0/39-0} 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 36 
14-0} 14-6) 14-2 6-0} 5-7/45-0)14-1]17-0148-4!49-9/37:8 35-2125-3] 8-5] 8-4/41-5/38-1] 16-80]...... 23 -00-27-00 37 
13 2 GES 15). ab.1. 6-5) 5-9150-1)13-2 43 -6|47-9/35-6 33-4126-7] 8-5| &-2)43-8|39-1] 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 38 
14-0) 14-4) 14-7 6-31 6-5/49-5/13-7|15-6148-3148-3135-9|20-0/34-0/26-2] 8-7) 8-6)44-8)/39 MW AGO} See rors 21-00-25-00 39 
14-7| 14-6} 14-8 6-8] 5-5/50-9}12-9]16-2)48-3/48-0)37-0 33-6]26-7| 8-8] 8-7/44-9139-41 16-50]...... 23 -00-27-50 40 
14-8) 14-6] 15-0 6-1] 5-5/51-0/13-3)15-1]42-6/48-4)37-0 34-2196-4] 8-6} 8 6/41-2/39-0) 17-00)...... 23 - 00-27-00 41 
14-4) 14-3) 14-9 6-3] 6-0/50-2/13-9]14-3/45-3)/45-7/35-0 33-5/26-5} 8-8] 8-6)45-3)/38-7| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 42 
14-3; 14-6] 14-7 6-1] 5-9|53-3]13-7/16-8}43-8]47-8]39-0 27-8] 8-8] 8-5145-0/38-7| 17-75]...... 28 -00-32-00 43 
14-9) 14-8) 14-7 6-41 6-2/50-7|14-0/15-7|49-0|51-7/38-7 35-0128-0] 8-8! 8-8|40-3/38-8| 19-50]...... 26 -50-30- 50 44 
13-4) 13-8} 14-1 6-41 5-3148-7/13-6|15-1/45-3/45-8|35-7)19-5132-3|25-8] 8-2) 8-0/44-6)38-7 iU5}Gt010) pees 32-50-36-50 45 
13-7] 18-5) 14-4 9-0) 5-6149-7)13-2)14-3144-6/45-6)35°8 32-8126-5] 8-3] 8-3[41-1/389-1] 15-50]..... |... cee eee eee ees 46 
14-0] 14-8) 14-6 6-2] 5-3/48-5)13-4115-3)42-2/41-4135-2 33-3126-2] 8-2} 8-0/41-3/38-5] 16-00)...... 25-00-29-00 47 
14-4) 14-1) 14-4 5-6|47-6 1§-9|40-7143-8]35-6 33-7126-31 8-6] 8-6/45-6/39-1] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 48 
15-5] 14-9] 16-3 7-11 6-0139-9/13-9]15-9143-8145-8)....].... 36-4125-0} 9-2] 9-0/48-5/37-8)...... 8-37| 21-00-25-00 49 
15-3) 15-5) 16-0 7.3| 5-6|39-7|13-1|16-6/45-4|41-7|39-3|22-7/36- 1124-8} 9-0) 8-9 31+ D/Bd ~Ol nsteles ts 12-95} 26-00-30-00 50 
16-9} 15-1) 15-9 6-7) 6-4 14-0/16-6/42-2148-0]41-2)22-5|35-7|27-3| 9-4] 9-4/43-0/38-8)...... 10-30] 22-50-26-50 51 
16-4) 15-7| 16-4 7.3) 6-8|42-5|15-1/18-3|43-6|47-6140-5}23-1/38-3/28-6} 9-9) 9 6/41-2/37-9]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 52 
16-5} 15-3] 15-3 6-81 6-6/43-5/13-2]18-1]43-8]43-7]40-2/21-9137-1128-0) 9-3) 9-7 42-6|38-01...... 11-50] 28-50-82-50 53 
17-41 16-0} 16-6 7-31 6-7141-8|14-9|17-5|46-4149-6 92-3137-4127-3| 9-7| 9-8145-2/37-8)...... 10-10} 22-00-26-00 54 
15- 14-5) 15-1 7.3] 6-4/51-6|13-6|16-9|42-6/48-5/36-4|20-7|34-0/26-4] 9-0] 9-5/41-5 SHES Bo boe 8-25] 26-00-30-00 55 


9-5] 9-7/43-4/38-0]......]-...-- 21-00-25-00 {56 
24-50-28-50 157 
22-00-26-00 58 


8-9] 8-8/40-9]38-1)......]...... 17-00-21-00 59 
20-50-24-50 |60 
20-00-24-00 61 
23-00-27-00  |62 
23-50-27-50 63 
21-00-25-00 {64 





7-4] 6-4|53-0|13-5/15-2/44-7/41-3/37-2/20-0/31-1)24-8 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. ‘The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
-indicated by these reports. 
(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. ‘Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 











(1926 =100) 
Commodities Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.jSept.| Aug.|Sept. 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 } 1922 1926 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
AIT commodities:..\.'s 22". 6. Sele: nantes Mat 64-0)127-4/155-9] 97-3) 98-5] 97-8] 68-9] 83-0] 93-3] 95-8}101-1/102-3)103-4)102-7 
Classified foreme to chief component mater- 
ial— 
I. Vegetable Products................005- 58-1}127-9]167-0} 86-2) 96-2) 98-9] 62-5] 69-8) 79-1] 85-2] 92-6] 94-5] 98-1} 96-3 
If. Animals and Their Products........... 70-9)127+11145-1] 96-0) 98-91108-9} 60-0} 78-7}100-1/100-5)/108-4}106-0)108-6|107-7 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Sag ae 58-2)157-11176-5}101-7} 99-5) 91-2 pes 7| 83-8] 96-9} 91-9] 91-9] 91-7} 91-9] 91-9 
IV. Wood, ‘Wood Products and Paper... 63-9} 89-1)154-4)106-3}100-2] 93-7] 63-8] 91-4! 98-8]101-7)113-4)118-1]117-6}117-6 
V. Iron and Tits Broducta oo ihc aoe na 68-9)156-9]168-41104-6| 99-4] 93-8 a5. 5} 106-1)4112-6]115-8}115-7)117-0)115-3}115-3 
VI. Non -Ferrous Metals and TheirProducts| 98-4]141-9]135-7| 97-3] 99-8] 98-2] 67-5! 77-3] 77-5] 79-7] 79-71 79-7] 79-71 79-7 
VII. pron grape Minerals and Their Pro- 
Co 1) (ot ste Ca ear tee vd ma ten Scan a SL a Ne 56-8} 82-3}/112-2/107-0} 99-2! 93-2) 85-0} 90-7] 97-2] 99-2)100-5/102-3}101-3/101-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 63 -4/118-7}141-5/105-4/100-3} 95-5) 81-5} 90-4]102-3/102-2}100-3)100-1) 99-0] 99-0 
Classifi ed according to Purpose— 
. Consumers Chordie fe AS ace stn cy 62-0}102-7/136-1) 96-9} 98-5} 96-0] 72-7] 84-0} 95-4] 95-4] 97-0) 97-2) 98-71 97-9 
Foods Beverages and Tobacco......... 61-8)119-0/150-8} 90-2) 97-2/103-7) 65-7] 78-8] 94-7) 97-8|102-4/100-7/104-91102-8 
Other Consumers Goods............... 62-2) 91-9/126-3}101-4} 99-4) 90-8] 77-3] 87-5] 95-8] 93-8] 93-4] 94-8] 94-6] 94-7 
IT; Producers; Goods. 2.00 9h a ae 67-7|133-3]164-8} 98-8] 99-4) 98-9] 65-6] 78-3] 85-5) 89-1] 97-0] 99-7/100-1) 99-7 
Producers’ Equipment................. 55-1) 81-9)108-6]104-1) 97-1) 94-7] 85-6/102-2/107-5}110-0)114-3]}118-5}118-5}118-1 
Producers’ Materials.................. 69-1/139-0/171-0} 98-2! 98-7] 99-4] 63-4) 75-6] 83-1] 86-8] 95-1! 97-6] 98-0] 97-7 
Building and Construction Materials....| 67-0/100-7/144-0/108-7]100-0| 99-6] 80-8] 97-6]/112-2|114-8]123-0]127-4/122-41122-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 69-5]148-1]177-3} 95-8} 98-4] 99-3] 60-4! 71-9] 78-2] 82-0] 90-4] 92-5) 93-9] 93-5 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
AT CE ICIG os ernd dicciaelin cue ee 59-2}134-7/176-4) 91-2) 96-5) 96-11 62-7] 68-4] 78-6} 82-0] 88-6! 90-1] 92-4} 91-3 
Br Animal b\0 1) S00 We Bie ARs as 70-1)129-0/146-0} 95-9} 98-2/105-2) 62-7] 80-2) 97-8} 97-7/101-6]100-3]102-2|101-6 
Farm (Canadian).............. 64-1)132-6}160-6] 88-0] 96-7/107-7] 54-6] 63-8] 73-3] 84-3] 97-91101-1]105-8}103-5 
TT. Marine,') 8) tai yea MUS OAs ARE PIR 65-9)111-6/114-1) 91-7]100-7/105-5) 66-5] 82-3] 98-31115-0]135 3}/129-811381-4/131-4 
TIEN Porestaes secre ere cas eee oes 60-1) 89-7/151-3]106-8/100-1] 93-5} 64-0] 91-1] 98-5}101-21112-7/117-3)116-9/116-9 
Vie Minerals sc 30h odd eo oe de aes 67-9}115-2/134-61106-4) 99-7] 92-7] 81-6] 92-1] 97-0] 98-7] 99-31100-5| 99-4] 99-4 
All raw (or partly manufactured)............. 63 -8/120-8/154-1] 94-7} 97-3]101-8] 59-9] 74-3] 84-6] 90-6]101-21103-4/106-1/104-6 
manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 4-8)127-7)156-5|100-4) 98-6] 94-1] 71-5] 81-6] 92-5] 92-0] 93-6] 93-6] 93-8] 93-8 





ages of prices of goods reported to the Bureau 
by independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost in- 
volved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices was not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 


tions are shown for anthracite coal in the’ 


provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census aver- 


ages have been adjusted in accordance with 
the change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
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clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, etc., 
with their weight, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1948, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 13871). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the- Lanour Gazerre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 
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Wholesale Prices, September, 1945 


Wholesale prices recorded a further drop in 
September, the composite index registering a 
loss of 0-7 points to 102-7. Vegetable 
products fell 1:8 points to 96:3 between 
August and September due to substantial 
weakness in potato prices coupled with smaller 
declines for onions, hay, rosin and lemons. 
These outweighed strength in rye and oranges. 
In the animal products group lower prices 
for live stock, raw furs, lamb carcass, fowl 
and eggs were responsible for a drop of 0:9 
to 107-7. Non-metallic minerals, the third 
group to record a change, dipped 0:2 to 101°1. 
Line quotations were higher. For other 
groups index levels were unchanged, textile 
products remaining at 91-9, wood, wood 
products and paper at 117-6, iron products at 
115-3, non-ferrous metals at 79-7 and chem- 
ical products at 99-0. 

The Canadian farm product composite 
price index declined 2:3 points to 103-5 
between August and September. Field prod- 
ucts dropped 2-4 points to 94:0 reflecting 
decreases in potatoes, onions and hay which 
outweighed advances in rye, barley and raw 
leaf tobacco. In the animal products section 
a decline in the index of 1-9 points to 119°5 
was due to decreases in live stock, fowl and 


eggs, 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Third Quarter 
of 1945 


URING the third quarter of 1945 there 
were 315 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from _ industrial diseases 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 293 fatal accidents 
during the third quarter of 1944. Of the 315 
fatalities during the period under review, 121 
occurred in July, 123 in August and 71 in 
September. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the issues 
of the Lazour Gazette for ‘May, August and 
November of that year, and in February of 
the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred 
contain 44 fatalities for the first half of 1945 
and 7 fatalities for 1944. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was 
received from the _ provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport 


Commissioners, certain other official sources 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
LaBour GaAzETTE and from newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries the 
fatalities occurring during the third quarter 
of 1945 were as follows: agriculture, 41; 
logging, 24; fishing and trapping, 4; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 35; manu- 
facturing, 58; construction, 41; central electric 
stations, 10; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 78; trade, 4; service, 20. 

Of the mining accidents, 20 were in “metal- 
liferous mining”, 9 in “coal mining”, 5 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.”, and 1 in “structural materials”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 1 
in “animal foods”, 1 in “textiles and clothing”, 
2 in “rubber products”, 8 in “saw and planing 
mill products”, 2 in “wood products”, 8 in 
“pulp, paper and paper products”, 2 in 
“printing and publishing”, 11 in “iron, steel 
and products”, 4 in “non-metallic mineral 
products”, 5 in “chemical and allied products”, 
and 11 in “shipbuilding”. 
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In construction there were 24 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 3 in “railway”, 11 
in “highway and bridge”, and 3 in “miscel- 
laneous”. 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 25 fatalities in “steam railways”, 1 im 
“street and electric railways’, 11 in water 
transportation”, 4 in “air transportation”, 17 
in “local and highway transportation”, 19 
in “storage”, and 1 in “telegraphs and tele- 
phones”. 


In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale”, and 2 in “retail”. 


Of the fatalities in service, 14 were in 
“oublic administration”, 2 in “recreational”, 
1 in “laundering, dyeing and cleaning”, and 
4 in “personal, domestic and business”. 

There was 1 major disaster during the 
period under review which occurred at Port 
Arthur, Ontario, on August 7, when a dust 
explosion and fire wrecked a grain elevator, 
and 19 elevator employees lost their lives. 
In addition, 3 installers employed by a con- 
tractor installing a lofter leg in the elevator 
were killed in this explosion and a number of 
elevator employees were injured. 


Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows:— 


Four rivet passers were burned in a fire 
following an explosion in the hull of a ship 
when gas leaking from an acetylene hose 
ignited, in Montreal, on July 12. 
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At Val D’Or, Quebec, on September 26, 3 
miners were killed when they were thrown 
from a bucket and fell down a shaft. 


Three explosives plant workers lost their 
lives, at East Selkirk, Manitoba, on August 
29, in an explosion and fire that destroyed 
a cartridge house. 


Three firemen perished in a fire that 
destroyed an envelope factory, on September 
14, at Vancouver. 


When a steel derrick collapsed, near Millar- 
ville, Alberta, on July 26, 2 oil well workers 
were killed. 


Two cement rubber factory workers died 
following an explosion of octane gas, at 
Hamilton, Ontario, on July 5. 


Two shipyard workers were burned in an 
explosion caused by a spark from an acetylene 
welding machine while working in the refrig- 
erator machinery chamber, at North Van- 
couver, on August 16. 


Two carpenters died following a collapse of 
a platform, at Woodstock, Ontario, on 
September 8. 


When a velocipede and a track motor 
collided, at White River, Ontario, on August 
8, a welder and a helper were killed. 


When a plane crashed, while en route from 
Dorval, Quebec, to the United Kingdom, on 
July 3, a pilot, a flight engineer and a radio 
officer lost their lives. 


FATAL" INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1945, BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Two men were killed when a train struck 
their truck, at Lundbrook, Alberta, on 
September 13. 

Two meteorological station employees were 
killed in an explosion in a power house while 
repairing a gasoline motor, at Dore Lake, 
Quebec, on August 18. 

When a fire destroyed a hotel, at Red 
Lake, Ontario, on July 1, a hotel clerk and 
a waitress perished. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1945 has been com- 
piled which contains 44 fatalities, of which 
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10 were in logging, 6 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 13 in manufacturing, 
1 in construction, 1 in central electric stations, 
6 in transportation and public utilities, 2 in 
trade, and 5 in service. One of these acci- 
dents occurred in January, 2 in February, 1 
in March, 4 in April, 3 in May and 33 in 
June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1944 has been made. This in- 
cludes 7 fatalities, of which 1 was in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 3 in 
manufacturing, 1 in construction, 1 in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and 1 in trade. 
One of these accidents occurred in May, 1 in 
September, 4 in October, and 1 in December. 


Labour and Industry in British Columbia 


Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


GS oME curtailment in heavy production in 

British Columbia during 1944, brought 
modifying influences to bear on the upward 
surge of industrial payrolls which had marked 
the peak year, 1943, according to the twenty- 
seventh annual report of the provincial 
Department of Labour. The greatest decrease 
was noted in the construction industry, which 
was down over $16,500,000. This was followed 
by shipbuilding, with a decrease of over 
$12,500,000. Other industries showing decreases 
were metal-mining, down almost $2,000,000; 
smelting and concentrating, down $1,000,000; 
oil refining, down $188,000. 

The greatest increase was in food manu- 
facturing, which was up $3,129,114; miscel- 
laneous trades and industries, up $1,962,232 ; 
- lumber industries, up $1,510,058; coast-ship- 
ping, up $967,272, followed by the public 
utility group, up $872,505, and pulp and paper 
mills with a gain of $722,657; breweries, an 
increase of $456,046; coal mining, $440,057; 
printing and publishing $315,745; laundries 
cleaning, and dyeing an increase of $298,790; 
garment-making, up $183,980; leather and fur 
goods, $124,830; wood manufacturing (n.es.) 
$117,786; house furnishings, $88,561; paint 
manufacturing, $53,339; builders’ materials, 
$35,472; jewellery manufacture, $17,528; metal 
trades $7,367; cigar and tobacco manufactur- 
ing, $5,503; and explosives and chemicals, 
$4,654. 

It is pointed out that while production 
demands had not necessitated an unprece- 
dented volume of employment in many essen- 
tial industries in 1943, a gradual decrease 
in both male and female employment in these 
industries was evident in 1944. 
particularly true in the heavy construction 
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industries, shipbuilding, metal trades, and 
industries of hike nature. The average monthly 
employment high for all industries in 1944 
was 138,911 in August of that year, compared 
with the all-time high of 152,694 recorded 
August, 1943. Shorter working-hours were, 
with few exceptions, general throughout the 
industries covered, the average weekly work- 
ing hours for all employees decreasing to 
46:02, as against 47-19 for the previous year. 


Industrial Statistics, Payrolls, etc-—With the 
completion of many large war contracts in 
1943, noticeably in the heavy construction 
industries, the report states that the provin- 
cial estimated payroll for 1944 dropped to 
$378,117,554 from the final estimated total 
of $394,953,031 for 1943. Average weekly 
wages continued to show strength through- 
out 1944, in twenty of the twenty-five indus- 
trial classifications. The average weekly wage 
for all adult male wage-earners rose to $38.70 
for 1944, representing a gain of $1.51 over the 
previous year and establishing an all-time 
high in the records of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Statistics were completed by the Depart- 
ment from reports received from 5,044 firms, 
as compared with 4,727 in 1943. The 5,044 
firms reported a total payroll of $289,799,678. 
However, this total is not considered as the 
total provincial payroll. In addition, returns 
received too late for inclusion in the above 
total, incomplete returns, payrolls of trans- 
continental railways and payrolls of additional 
services not included in the industrial survey, 
should be added, bringing the total to $378,117,- 
554. The table on page 1742 presents a com- 
parison of payrolls for the years 1942, 1943,. 
and 1944, 
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Apprenticeship—The Director of Appren- 
ticeship in his report stated that there were 
1,648 apprenticeship contracts in force at the 
-close of 1944. This number included 730 
who were serving in the armed forces and 
was an increase of 45 over 1943. 

The report states that the Government of 
British Columbia signed an agreement with 
the Federal Government in August, 1944, 
under provisions of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. This agreement made 
available Federal grants for the technica] and 
vocational training of all apprentices duly 
indentured in accordance with the provisions 
set out in the Act. The agreement will con- 
tinue in force until March 31, 1945. Hope 
was expressed that during 1945, full training 
facilities would be made available andi classes 
for apprentices would be established on a 
permanent basis. 

Factory Inspection—During the year 1944, 
2,260 inspections and re-inspections were made. 
The Inspector of Factories stated that in each 
succeeding year the factories of the province 


have become safer places in which to earn . 


a livelihood, through the combined efforts of 
management, the employees, the Government 
and other agencies. He pointed out that the 
majority of personal injuries in industry were 
received because of unsafe work practices, 
such as making adjustments while machinery 
was in motion, disregarding safety devices and 
failure to wear personal protective equipment, 
which, in most instances, was provided. He 
was of the opinion, after careful investigation, 
that the solution of accident prevention “will 
be achieved largely by attacking the problem 
from the human angle.” The right of factory 
workers to expect that every practical pre- 
caution should be taken by employers to 
see that their factories are adequately venti- 
lated and overcrowding prevented so as to 
insure the health of employees while at work 
is emphasized in the report. If this were 
done, occupational diseases contracted by 
exposure to harmful quantities of dangerous 
dusts, or poisonous gases, fumes, or vapours, 
could be greatly reduced. In one instance, 
according to the report an employer “opera- 
ting in a building totally unsuitable for manu- 
facturing purposes” was forced to secure pre- 
mises which complied with the provisions of 
the “Factories Act.” 

Women and Children In Industry —While 
many of the industries in the province em- 
ployed a large percentage of women in peace 
time, this number was considerably increased 
during the war years. Special inspections of 
such plants were made periodically to make 
sure that all hazardous parts of power-driven 
machinery were adequately guarded. 
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Some difficulty was encountered in having 
rules and regulations with respect to the 
wearing of caps by women obeyed. It 
was suggested that the wearing of proper head 
covering by women should be made a con- 
dition of employment. However, the report 
points out that “‘women performed a remark- 
able job during the war years,” and that 
many employers will be reluctant to dispense 
with their services in peace time. 

At the 1944 session of the provincial legis- 
lature “Control of Employment of Children 
Act” was passed which prohibited the em- 
ployment of boys and girls under the age of 
fifteen in any industrial or other occupation. 
(L. G., 1944, p. 784). This superseded the 
former practice of regulating the employment 
of children under certain provisions of the 
“Factories Act.” As a result, it was found 
that many children under the age of fifteen 
who had been working in industry, had re- 
turned to school. Care is being taken to 
safeguard the right of growing children 
throughout the province to a fair start in 
life. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration— 
Application of the Federal Wartime Regula- 
tions, (P.C. 1003) were formally assented to 
by the British Columbia legislature on March 
15, 1944, and made applicable to employer- 
employee relationships in industries within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the province, 
on April 18, 1944. Following that date the 
staff formerly engaged in the administration 
of the “Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act,” with additional assistance, was en- 
gaged in the administration of the wartime 
regulations. The total number of cases dealt 
with during the year 1944, was 922. In all, 
15 disputes affecting 6,379 employees with a 
time loss of 4,510 working days, were con- 
sidered. This compared with 43 disputes, 
involving 21,704 employees, with a time loss 
of 78,129 days in 1943. 

Prior to the coming into effect of the War- 
time Labour Regulations Act in April, the 
majority of the industrial disputes in the prov- 
ince came within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government by virtue of the provisions 
of the “War Measures Act.” In addition 
by agreement with the province of British 
Columbia federal jurisdiction was extended 
to cover the coal-mining industry within that 
province. 


New Legislation—The report outlines 
briefly certain phases of the “Barbers Act 
Amendment Act, 1945,” which provides that 
the Board of Examiners in barbering shall be 
composed of three members of the Barbers 
Association elected by ballot by the Associa- 
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tion and a fourth member appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. 

The “Fire Departments Hours of Labour 
Act Amendment Act, 1945,” made provisions 
for a forty-eight-hour week for firemen. The 
date for the application of the Act will be 
set by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
but if this is not done in the meantime the 
Act will come into operation automatically 
one year after the conclusion of the war. 

The “Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tion Act Amendment Act, 1945,” makes pro- 
vision for the acceptance of an allowance 
of expenses by a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, in respect of any services he may 
render as a member of a conciliation board, 
without endangering his eligibility as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature. 


Report of Board of Industrial Relations— 
Women and Girl Employees 


The eleventh annual report of the Board 
of Industrial Relations provides summaries 
of the orders made by the Board in 1944, 
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with respect to a wide range of industries 
and trades. 

Returns were received from some 7,289 
employers of women and girls. These showed - 
a total of 60,410 female workers for 1944, 
an increase of 5,505 workers over 1943. The 
average weekly wage for women and girls 
in all occupations increased to $21.45 in the 
over-eighteen-years, or experienced group, com- 
pared with a high of $18.51 for the previous 
year. Legal minimum wages for women eight- 
een or over in the various classifications cov- 
ered by orders of the Board, ranged from 
$12.75, the lowest, as set for the mercantile 
industry, to $15.84 for a  forty-eight-hour 
week in the fishing group. A further decrease 
in the average weekly hours of work was 
noted during the year. The average for the 
60,410 employees reported, decreasing to 40-84 
as against 41°03 in 1948. The percentage of 
employees under eighteen decreased to 4-76 
per cent of the total as compared with 6-61 
in 1943. Total aggregate salaries and wages 
for one week amounted to $1,267,702.31, an 
increase of $278,809.57 over the figure for 
1943. 


CoMPARISON OF PA\-ROLLS 








1942 1943 1944 
Industry No. of No. of No. of 
Firms Total Firms Total Firms Total 
reporting Pay-roll reporting Pay-roll reporting Pay-roll 
$ $ $ 

Breweries....... es SUES Bas Alagoa hess Sel tes Ld gone 34 1,584,038 31 1,758, 828 32 2,214, 874 
Builders: materialsy >). ..cd-sqerate bone oubepag+ € 76 2,000, 579 74 2,306, 658 80 2,342, 130 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing................ 3 4,441 3 6,971 3 12,474 
Goalmining ait; >. TA ierb Pedal ipeist cee . ee 27 4,491, 833 26 4,890,314 27 5 aa0 orl 
COESS SHIPPING 1 aly... Mes ds Abbe dase + pene os ae 117 8, 660, 344 119 10, 019, 897 110 10, 987, 169 
Construction......... RO ore Mate ts ae 5 are 889 80, 101, 754 Aas 43, 356, 556 916 26, 473, 970: 
Hxplosives' and’ chemieals \.kt. .aAce . me. cee 24 3,501, 356 23 4,014, 989 23 4,019, 643 
Hood productscs pivui. 2. 3. snouts de field ey pee 572 16, 275, 059 547 18,192,018 582 2173215132 
Garinent-making: ii.i6s .: Senet. Aire tet Senate 63 1, 264, 303 66 1,403, 599 71 1,587,579 
House Turnishing sas 3d). «eave Suse Abit des Ree 65 1,778,909 67 1,822,614 77 1,911,175 
J ewellery—manufacturin ip Ey) eee: eens Seren 12 343, 552 11 347,097 u'3; 364, 625 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing...............0. 104 2,018, 329 99 2,433, 302 108 2,732,092 
Manufacture of leather and fur goods............. 53 866, 701 55 926, 231 69 1,051, 061 
Pram ber aadustries:’, {LAR t:. > ccitenma avec ttree coe 938 43,935,333 948 47,078, 896 1,041 48, 588, 954 
Metal LAGER. o.0.06 50.0.5 vise nencn | AN Pans ROS Ae mE 800 17, 223, 536 801 24, 637, 007 858 24, 644, 374 
Metal-mining 127 11, 808, 861 93 11,318, 358 79 9, 367, 532 
Miscellaneous 455 16,012, 831 510 26, 160, 573 456 28, 122,805 
OWsenning.£,. . i322. «veh Bs. erikie saber dae > Rite e 53 3, 039, 683 62 3, 229, 243 59 3, 040, 979 
Pein’ mantiacture. .y..0)0...0ie's Pade databie pene de 99 2 10 429,195 10 457, 182 ll 510, 521 
Frmieiie ond Pulse... Jeo. nce remy espmaaiee « 145 4,148,521 142 4,337, 734 140 4,653,479 
Pulpiand paper millesej: Jo. cer tst). Ais. Ghewae 13 8, 824, 524 12 8, 727, 109 12 9,449, 766 
Ship-building........... UCarP a NlameL, +» Shegmemh ains 46 47,203, 906 47 65,494, 519 46 52,618, 098 
Smelting and concentrating..................006. 5 7,881, 503 5 7,466, 686 5 6, 444, 645. 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, etc........... 110 12,734, 102 115 13, 613, 489 105 14, 485, 994 
Wood manufacture (NPs). nage kieis ste 104 5,917, 196 108 7,406, 450 121 7,524, 236 

TOTALS. suL SWI aeeits os doa eee 4,845 | 252,046,389 4,727 | 311,406,320 5,044 289, 799, 678 





Re-establishment of War Veterans in Australia 


HE Re-establishment and Employment 

Act enacted by the Commonwealth Par- 
liament of Australia on June 28, 1945, is 
designed to facilitate the suitable employment 
of ex-servicemen who served with the Aus- 
tralian Forces or who, born in Australia or 
domiciled there just before joining the Forces, 
served with the British Commonwealth Forces 
for at least six months. 

The Act includes provisions— 

(1) Continuing with some changes, the 
policy, laid down under the Defence Regul- 
ations, of requiring employers to reinstate 
men and women from the Forces in their 
former jobs; ; 

(2) Giving preference in employment for 
seven years to servicemen and to others 
whom the Central Preference Board considers, 
in view of their services in relation to the 
war, are entitled to such preference; 

(3) Continuing the existing provisions as 
regards reinstatement im apprenticeship and 
the transfer, suspension and modification of 
apprenticeship contracts which were inter- 
rupted by the war; applying there provisions 
to “trainees” or learners in a skilled! trade; 

(4) Establishing a Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service with local offices to place persons 
in jobs and to facilitate the administration of 
the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act, 
1944; 


(5): Continuing in effect the Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Training Scheme operating 
through technical schools and industrial estab- 
lishments; 

(6) Facilitating the treatment, training and 
employment of disabled persons, including 
discharged servicemen ; 

(7) For “re-establishment leave” of 30 days 
to members of the Forces, 15 days if war 
service lasted less than six months; 

(8) For weekly “re-employment allowances” 
for a maximum of three months, or, in special 
circumstances, six months, for unemployed 
ex-servicemen who are capable of and willing 
to undertake work considered suitable for 
them and who have taken reasonable steps 
to secure such work; 


(9) For “re-establishment loans” and “busi- 
ness re-establishment allowances” to enable 
discharged members of the Forces or widows 
of ex-servicemen, who were before the war 
engaged in business on their own account or 
in partnership, or as share-farmers or contract 
workers, to engage in or resume any business, 


practice, or occupation, including the profes- 
sions and agriculture; either on their own 
account or otherwise; and 

(10) For assisting the States to acquire or 
improve land for settlement, to allocate 
dwellings among ex-servicemen, for continuing 
legal aid bureaux for furnishing legal advice 
to men from the Forces, or their dependants, 
and for a moratorium in connection with 
payments on mortgages or the purchase of 
land, which debts were assumed before war 
service began. 


The Act is to be administered by the several 
‘Ministers concerned with the matters dealt 
with in it. Questions arising from the refusal 
of an employer to engage a person who con- 
siders he is entitled to preference in employ- 
ment are to be settled, in the first instance, 
by a magistrate or, on appeal, by a judge of 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. Central and Regional Preference 
Boards are to determine whether any person, 
not being a member of the Forces, is entitled 
to preference in employment. 

As regards apprentices and learners, the Act 
allows them two months from the end of 
their war service to apply for a renewal of 
their contracts. The Apprenticeship Authority 
decides, after hearing any objection made by 
the employer, whether the contract shall be 
renewed, or shall be transferred to another 
employer or cancelled. The Authority may, 
in order to protect the interests of any 
apprentice, determine, notwithstanding any law 
or agreement, the number of apprentices who 
may be employed by any employer. Appren- 
ticeship contracts may be reviewed and varied 
to take account of the experience and training 
gained during the war. Apprentices whose 
term of apprenticeship is not directed to 
include the whole period of their war service 
may be paid allowances equivalent to the 
wage they would be receiving if the contract 
of apprenticeship had not been suspended. 

Vocational training, including training for a 
professional career and for agriculture, may 
be given through the facilities of the States 
as arranged by the Commonwealth Minister. 
The Commonwealth Government is to pay 
allowances and expenses of persons eligible 
for such training. Tuition and other fees may 
be paid and textbooks or tools may be pro- 
vided under certain circumstances. 

Disabled persons, discharged from the Forces 
or other persons included in “the Register of 
Disabled Persons” which is to be established, 
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who. are susbstantially handicapped because of 
injury, disease or deformity in obtaining 
employment or in undertaking work on their 
own account of a kind suitable to their age, 
experience and qualifications, may be given 
special treatment to fit them for employment. 
The Commonwealth Government may pro- 
vide, or arrange for the provision of facilities 
for training, exercise, occupational and other 
therapy under medical supervision and under 
circumstances likely to bring about physical 
and mental fitness. Allowances and expenses 
may be paid, within prescribed limits, for 
three months, or in special circumstances for 
six months. By regulation, employers, includ- 
ing the Crown, may be required to employ 
a specified number or specified proportion of 
disabled persons. 

A weekly re-employment allowance of two 
pounds ten shillings is to be paid to a man 
or woman resident in Australia who has been 
honourably discharged after at least six 
months’ war service or who, with less war 
service, has been materially prejudiced by 
reason of his war service, and who is unem- 
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ployed and capable and willing to undertake 
work which, in the opinion of the administra- 
tive authority, is suitable for him. A married 
woman whose husband is able to support her 
is disqualified and also, any discharged mem- 
ber of the Forces who, since his discharge or 
the cessation of hostilities whichever is the 
later, has been employed for more than six 
months in the aggregate. Refusal to take 
work made available by a strike or lockout 
does not disqualify a man. If a woman is 
capable of only partially maintaining herself, 
the allowance is to be proportionately re- 
duced. 

Allowances are increased where there are 
dependants and decreased by the amount of 
any pension or allowance received or by the 
amount of any earnings. Re-employment 
allowances are payable for not more than 
three months, or, in special circumstances, 
six months. In no case are they payable 
after twelve months from the date of dis- 
charge or from the date a discharged person 
leaves hospital, or from the cessation of hos- 
tilities, whichever is the later date. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Ctovurier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1945. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Meetings between the Domin- 


Dominion- ion and Provincial Govern- 
provincial ments were resumed in Ottawa 
meetings between November 26 and 29 
resumed when a four-day session of the 


Co-ordinating Committee of 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference was held. 
The proceedings took place in camera, but 
a statement was issued at the conclusion of 
the meeting saying that the discussions had 
been “co-operative and constructive,’ and 
announcing that a Dominion-Provincial Eco- 
nomic Committee had been set up to consider 
the economic factors affecting Dominion- 
provincial relations. i 
As described in the September issue of the 
Lazsour GAZETTE (pp. 1280-1306), the first ses- 
sion of the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
took place early in August. At that time the 
Dominion Government submitted a memo- 
randum of proposals, dealing with post-war 
employment policy, social security, problems 
of the transition period, and financial arrange- 
ments between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces. Statements were made by the premiers 
of the provinces, and a number of private 
meetings were held in which the proposals were 
further discussed. A Co-ordinating Committee 
was set up, consisting of the Prime Minister 
of Canada and the nine provincial premiers. 
The Conference was then adjourned in order 
that the provincial governments might study 
the proposals in detail. 
Following the November meeting of the 
Co-ordinating Committee, the Prime Minister, 
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- were co-operative and constructive. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, described the 
proceedings as follows: “At these several meet- 
ings questions related to the Dominion pro- 
posals and proposals that have been submitted 
by some of the provinces were very fully 
discussed, together with questions arising out 
of those proposals as well as questions quite 
apart from anything specifically set forth in 
the proposals but dealing with matters relat- 
ing to other aspects of Dominion-provincial 
relations, The conference proceedings through- 
out, may I say, were characterized by the 
utmost harmony ... I would say I could not 
imagine a better series of meetings than those 
of the Co-ordinating Committee.” 

The statement issued by the Committee and 
unanimously approved by its members was as 
follows:— 


“The Co-ordinating Committee of ‘the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference (1945) has 
completed a four-day session in which there 
was a detailed and frank exchange of the 
views of all participating governments. While 
a number of issues were raised, the discussions 
It has 
been decided to establish immediately a 
Dominion - Provincial Economic Committee, 
the members of which will examine and report 
to their respective governments upon the 
economic factors affecting Dominion and pro- 
vincial proposals and relations. The Economic 
Committee will proceed forthwith and will 
hold its first formal meeting on Tuesday, 
December 4. The Dominion and each of the 
provincial governments will have three mem- 
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bers. The chairman of the Economic Commit- 


tee will be ‘the senior Dominion member. The | 


secretary of the Co-ordinating Committee, Mr. 
Alex Skelton, will also be secretary of the 
Economic Committee. The 
Committee will meet again on January 28 to 
continue its deliberations.” 


Opening meetings of two of the 
seven international industrial 
committees set up by the 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion were held in London 
during December. The meet- 
ings were of the coal and 
inland transport committees. Canada was 
represented by tripartite delegations, consisting 
of two representatives each of employers, 
workers and the Government, as follows:— 


Canada 
represented on 
international 
industrial 
committees 


CoaL COMMITTEE 


Government Representatives: Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Department of Labour (substituting 
for Mr. M. M. Maclean, Department of La- 
bour, who was unable to attend); Mr. F. G. 
Neate, Deputy Coal Controller, Department 
of Reconstruction. 

Employers’ Representatives: Mr. John C. 
‘Nicholson (substituting for Dr. F. W. Gray, 
until recently Assistant General Manager, 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, 
NS.); Mr. W. Lloyd Craig, President and 
General Manager, Canadian Coal Operators’ 
Association, Ottawa, Ont. 

Workers’ Representatives: Mr. Robert 
Livett, President, District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, Calgary, Alta.; Mr. 
Freeman Jenkins, President, District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


Government Representatives: Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Department of Labour; Brigadier N. 
B. Macdonald (substituting for Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, Department of Labour). 

Employers’ Representatives: Mr. F. W. 
Edge, Director of Labour Relations, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, P.Q.; Mr. S. M. 
Gossage, Assistant Manager, Dept. of Person- 
nel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, P.Q. 

Workers’ Representatives: Mrs. .0 
McGuire, National Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
other Transport Workers, Ottawa, Ont.; Mr. 
J. A. Sullivan, President, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, and Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

At the opening of the Coal Committee 
meeting Mr. Phelan was chosen as vice- 
chairman. 
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The seven international industrial commit- 
tees are expected to act as technical advisers 
to the Governing Body of the I.L.0. and to 
the International Labour Conference, and, at 
the same time, to promote the interests of the 
industries concerned by exchanging informa- 
tion and concluding agreements on matters of 
mutual interest. 

Canada will be represented on all seven of 
the committees. In announcing the approval 
by the Government of Canada’s participation, 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, declared: “Recognition of the Domin- 
ion’s increased industrial stature is implicit in 
the nomination of Canada to a prime position 
in helping formulate international policies 
with regard to key world industries.” 


A drop of 4:1 points in 
Employment the index of industrial 
and industrial employment released by 
statistics the Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics at October 1 indi- 
cated a continuance of the downward trend 
in productive operations which has been 
evident over the last ten months. The index 
of the physical volume of business for October 
was 10-8 points lower than for September. 
The wholesale price index remained substan- 
tially unchanged during October while the 
cost-of-living index rose 0:2 points to stand 
at 119-9 at November 1. These data, together 
with other available statistics indicating trends 
in industrial conditions in Canada are shown 
in the table on page 1747. 

During September there was a further 
decline of 42,437 persons (2:4 per cent) in the 
combined working force of the 15,541 firms 
reporting to the Bureau. Expansion in the 
non-manufacturing industries was not sufficient 
to offset the curtailment in employment in 
the manufacturing industries where 53,281 
workers were released during the month. This 
drop of 5-1 per cent was the greatest recorded 
in any autumn month during the last 25 
years. The cut was particularly drastic in 
the iron and steel industries where some 
53,000 persons were laid off during September. 
This decline of 15°83 per cent, by far the 
greatest monthly decline on record, reduced 
activity in these industries to the lowest level 
since the early fall of 1941. ‘Reductions in 
employment due to cancellation of war con- 
tracts were exaggerated by industrial disputes. 
Chemical, lumber, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal, and miscellaneous manufac- 
tured products also reported considerably less 
employment than at September 1. On the 
other hand, some improvement, partly seasonal 
in character, was noticed in several industries, 
particularly vegetable foods and textiles. In 
the non-manufacturing industries as a whole, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING.INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 
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. Norte.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1945 
October 





November 


Classification 


September 


November 


mS | cf | | - 


Employment Index............. CD eecanercieiny ation 


Unemployment percentage (trade 
UNIOMIMEMNIDETS eects ots ces (2) | Rereeteee Meee 1-4 


Unemployment Insurance claims...]............-- 36, 717 
Index numbers, aggregate. weekly 
DAVTOMS.. Tees CO SETS On DY i i to ne a 137-8 
Per capita weekly earnings...... Gali Saou aeecee ss 32-08 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... Qilisste teks. 102-9 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 115-9 119-7 
Retail sales, unadjusted index... (4)}............5- 203-8 
Retail sales, adjusted index. . (5) . (4)|...........45. 189-8 
Wiholesalle Salesigiencse. aueheidate oh (Ay le. eR cares os 237-4 
Common stocks index............ (4) $108-7 104-2 
Preferred stocks index............ Ay LES) Ria sitee*: Sree te 142-5 
Bond yields, Dominion index... . (4) 194-1 94-4 
Physical Volume of Business 
Bridex ee oe ee ener: (DE (A) | ie ath romersnets 194-5 
- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (Oiseraee tee eae 210-8 
Mineral production...... OE SCE) ES IR EY: A ee 132-9 
Manulaccuring sume ack (Col tay its erin 231-9 
@onstructionween see (A) eee a stare! crore the 142-2 
Mlectric power eeeeeen see oe (2) SERRA 144-8 
DISTRIBU LIONN font cose cs ines (Sy ioeee re tet 160-7 
Carloadings........ ia OS Ae (A) einai ee atare: trate 129-1 
Tons carried, freight......... G5) (eee os ee nadia Suck 144-5 
LBV ay oLONH ERG Ae era RO GEL Caio Ake BTS schoo tine o 144-1 
ESOT Seren ere setae o oe ciel suekere sigiecacawielerere 211-2 
Trade, external, excluding gold.. $ |...........+:- 367, 300, 000 
Imports excluding 2Ol dee, save isle = tne cores ois 134, 404, 000 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ 238 , 637, 000 227,901,000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS ts ce RA wis siete cite oe $ | 8,580, 689,000) 5,749, 151,000 
Bank notes in circulation...... (GE Me enccncase cman , 007,400, 000 
Bank deposits in savings......... $ |...--ss0+---+- 2,991, 624, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, etc..... $ |.......-+++0+- 978,652, 000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars (7) 295,336 302,171 
Canadian National Railways 
Operating TEVENUES..........6. D fecccecccresceslececsccccveres 
+ operating expenses........... Sa ety yaar ne RUS | CREO S rte alle 92 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
EraIG CALM IN GSM anTaae re ct OI ee ovcialaralevstacs these 28, 646, 000 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 23,777,000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
AW PONT CQ Epa MNCS herald ete otetel| (o).< Wlfaualias«) sel oneiele ilheletacaieys wieloaiers ets 
Buildine permits. crass siete $ 15,505, 000 19,501,000 
Contractsiawarded iets. «ces... CH (ane pee Sune Ae 29, 428,000 
Mineral production— 
Bie iron ates, ae A COTS ete. Ae 140, 693 
Steel ingots and castings...... ONS | eee scone reat one 205, 846 
Werrornloyses..) Seees cee ote: CONS | wechles hile ce 14, 555 
(ORGY UG lea Sen tate iene Salter eee OUNCES eee erin cs S| Sieisers chemin tna 
(CORSE etree alae teeter oe PODS ae ica nteon caellne see See ore ee 
Mopper wine. eee mea DOUNGS|| He ieeys os erate 35, 172,000 
Nickell: pal 0) sat bent aos POUNGS]... ....s.schjaectde’ 17, 245, 000 
NECA Weert, ash or slocens ore DOUDCS| Pera etaea 32, 609, 000 
RVI RSLS Sh 5 (CE ND a daen at POUNGS| a cacti te seve ete 38, 860, 000 
Timber scaled ‘in B.C........ DOtehbe lees wads ree 325,095, 000 
Blour productions «sss. USE aes sete re 2,227,000 
Footwear production........... ALT Seca sisters otis) eto are eetetatet ere 
Output of central electric 
SLATIONS lsum a oeeawti<.: k.w.h.| 3,236,986, 000] 3,309,021, 000 
Sales of life insurance............ Saal | ngs an pea: GO 69, 225, 000 
Newsprint production.,......... LOUS|Sigaee eee see 310,980 


eee eee eer eens 


40,473 


141-1 
32-06 


102-7 
119-9 
187-2 


347, 240, 000 
122, 259, 000 
220, 810, 000 


5, 157,321, 000 
1,009, 200, 000 
2,934, 845, 000 


969, 394,000 


287, 146 


31,413, 000 
26,616, 000 


26, 181, 000 
23, 471,000 


5, 158, 945, 000 


20,024,000 
42,045, 000 


135, 227 


35,023, 000 
16, 506,000 
29,176,000 
38, 459, 000 


264, 353, 000 
2,046,000 
3,126, 000 


3,482,045, 000 














52, 995, 000 
269, 960 


11,798 


151-0 
32-29 


— 

ea) 

on 
DnmnOowoar, w 


— 
as 
co 

NAIWOor cross na eS 


289- 


459,090,000 
141, 617,000 
312, 491,000 


6,671, 201,000 


913, 500, 000 


2,343, 141,000 
1,231, 088, 000 


303, 082 


32, 809, 000 
28,374,000 


27, 165, 000 
21,135, 000 


5, 597, 194, 000 


9,067,000 
18, 902, 000 


146,972 
268, 923 
15, 280 
223, 806 

1, 638, 000 
43,811,000 
22, 259,000 
35, 836, 000 
44,718,000 


270, 825, 000 
2,307,000 
3, 131,000 


3,439, 651, 000 


52,349, 000 
256, 762 





5, 815, 123, 000 


11, 934,000 
25, 925, 000 


154,119 
275,524 
15, 631 
230, 749 

1, 532, 000 
42,040,000 
21,819, 000 
18, 452,000 
43,098, 000 


280, 677, 000 
2,049,000 
3, 065, 000 


3,482,045, 000 


48, 665, 000 
258, 301 


1944 

October September 
183-3 185-5 
OSB .d bakes 
6, 222 3,715 
151-0 149-6 
31-53 31-69 
102-3 102-3 
118-6 118-8 
182-3 178-1 
174-4 170-5 
202-6 205-4 
86-2 85-0 
126-7 126°3 
97-0 97-0 
228-0 231-0 
259-7 260-4 
208-9 205-5 
285°8 284-5 
109-2 102-7 
152-4 153-7 
162-4 170-3 
125-4 126-3 
139-7 153-6 
184-3 198-2 
290-1 286-3 
478, 500,000 497,051,000 
160,050, 000 159, 710, 000 
313,962,000} 264,619,000 
4,931, 879,000] 4,818,599, 000 
906, 100, 000 868, 200, 000 
2,488, 931,000] 2, 464, 187,000 
953,691,000} 939,280,000 
306, 525 292, 631 
33, 269, 000 33, 972,000 
29,056, 000 28, 899, 000 
28,161,000 27,631,000 
22, 402, 000 23, 940, 000 


5, 562, 884, 000 


10, 807,000 
25, 288, 000 


145, 406 
942,725 
14,568 
937, 151° 
1,391,000 
43, 106, 000 
22,710,000 
18,994, 000 
46, 956, 000 


250, 749, 000 
1,973,000 
2,894,000 


3,234,778, 000 


42, 133,000 
244, 209 


a EEEITEEEE EEE NEESER 


+ Week ended November 29, 1945. 

(1) Base 1926=100. 
1939=100. 
month. 


(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended December 1, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(3) Base June, 1941=100. 


(4) Base 1935- 


(6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
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an upward trend was evident, in spite of some 205-3 in the previous month. 


recessions in mining, services and transporta- 
tion. There was a substantial expansion in 
logging, moderate advances in communications 
and construction and a decided seasonal up- 
swing in trade, notably in retail establish- 
ments. 

The index of employment at October 1 was 
168-7. This was 4-1 points less than at 


September 1, and 14-6 lower than at October 1, - 


1944. However, the October 1 index exceeded 
by 47:0 points the corresponding index in 
1939. In this comparison, indexes of employ- 
ment during the war years were as follows: 
1939, 121-7; 1940, 136-2; 1941, 165-8; 1942, 
181-3; 1948, 187-5; 1944, 183-3. 

Of the combined working force of 1,724,549 
at October 1, as reported for eight leading 
industries, 417,677 were women; 257,617 of 
these female workers were reported in manu- 
facturing. There has been an_ estimated 
overall decline of 15-8 per cent in employ- 
ment in manufacturing over the last 12 
months. ‘This represents a loss of 185,200 
workers of whom approximately 40 per cent 
were women. While actually, more men than 
women were laid off during the year, the 
discharge rate was higher for women than 
for men, the proportion being 22:5 per cent 
as compared with 13:1 per cent for men. 
Female employees in the manufacturing indus- 
tries made up 260 per thousand employees at 
October 1, 1945, as compared with the record 
proportion of 283 at the corresponding date in 
1944. 

The total weekly disbursement in salaries 
and wages at October 1, 1945 aggregated 
$55,323,692 as compared with $56,644,714 at 
September 1, a decrease of 2:3 per cent. As 
employment dropped 2:4 per cent during the 
period, there was accordingly a very slight 
gain in the average per capita weekly earn- 
ings which rose from $32.06 at September 1 
to $32.08 at October 1. Comparable data on 
earnings reported at October 1 in previous 
years averaged $32.36 per week in 1944; $31.53 
in 1948; $29.51 in 1942 and $26.37 in 1941. 
Less overtime work and changes in the indus- 
trial distribution of employees were the 
factors mainly responsible for the reduction 
of 0-9 per cent in the average earnings over 
the last 12 months. During this time the 
index of employment for the eight leading 
industries has declined 8-0 per cent while the 
index of payrolls has dropped 8-7 per cent. 
Losses in each case were heightened by the 
strike in the automotive industry where the 
earnings generally exceed the average. 

The volume of industrial production declined 
sharply in October. The index of the physical 
volume of business dropped to 194:°5 from 
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It was 228-0 
in October of the previous year. All com- 
ponents registered decreases; mineral produc- 
tion declined 17-5 points, manufacturing 12-2, 
construction 26-5 and electric power produc- 
tion 1-5. There was also a further drop in 
the distribution index during the month from 
166-8 for September to 160:7. Sharp declines 
were registered in the volume of external 
trade; exports dropped 28-7 points and imports 
7-0. On the other hand, the index of car- 
loadings increased 9-7 points. 


A comparison of information available on 
economic conditions during the first nine 
months of 1945 with the corresponding period 
in 1944 shows recessions in the majority of 
trend-indicating factors. The decline of 8-4 
per cent in the index of the physical volume 
of business was mainly due to the drop of 
29-0 per cent in mineral production and 12-0 
per cent in manufacturing. Slaughterings of 
cattle were 25:0 per cent higher but hog 
slaughterings decreased 35-4 per cent. Butter 
production declined fractionally while the out- 
put of factory cheese increased 7-0 per cent. 
The value of imports decreased 10-7 per cent 
and the value of exports showed a slight but 
significant decline of 0-8 per cent. The con- 
sumption of firm power was 9-1 per cent lower 
than in the corresponding period in 1944. On 
the other hand, new business obtained in the 
construction industry rose 31:7 per cent. 
Speculative trading was at a higher level; 
the index of common stock prices registered 
an advance of 16-6 per cent. 


A special supplement to the 


Report on Lasour GaAzerrTre will be is- 
recent I.L.O. sued shortly to subscribers 
meetings giving an account of four 


recent I.L.O. meetings: the 
27th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, held in Paris; the Preparatory Tech- 
nical Maritime Conference held in Copen- 
hagen; and the meetings of the international 
committees on coal and inland transport. 


Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, Vice- 
President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 
who was the official Cana- 
dian labour delegate at the 
Paris Conference of the 
I.L.0., stated on his return 
that almost all the delegates of the countries 
represented at the Conference, and notably 
those from Gréat Britain, the United States, 


Labour delegate 
reports approval 
of Canadian 
price control 
policy 


_ India, and Holland, praised the policy followed 


by the Canadian Government during the war 
with regard to the control of prices and wages 
and the struggle against inflation. 


/ / 
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Mr. D’Aoust said that these delegates were 
unanimous in proclaiming that Canada had 
set an example for the whole world, and that 
at the end of the war it could compare its 
situation advantageously with that of any 
other country in the world, where the control 
of prices and of inflation was concerned. He 
said that the delegates admitted that Canada 
had not been entirely successful in preventing 
prices and wages from rising, and in stopping 
every inflationary movement, but that in com- 
parison with other countries Canada had done 
better than any. 


Speaking in the House of 
Commons on December 1, 
the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, discussed’ the 
changes that have taken 
place in the employment situation in Canada 
since the cessation of hostilities. 


He stated that for the first time in several 
years there is a deficiency in the number of 
jobs available as compared with the number 
of unplaced applicants. “The total,” he said, 
“Is approximately 40,000. 

“Since V-J day, of course, there has been a 
very large cut-back in war manufacturing,” 
the Minister continued. “On V-J day there 
were approximately 450,000 men and women 
engaged in war work, the majority of whom 
have since been laid off. In addition, since 
V-J day approximately 240,000 men and 
women have been released from the armed 
forces. When these figures of lay-offs and 
discharges are considered, it is clear that the 
absorption of manpower in civilian production 
and services has been very satisfactory.” 

The Minister quoted figures issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (see p. 1849 of 
this issue) showing that the reduction in 
employment on October 1, 1945, as compared 
with September 1, 1945, despite the very great 
reduction in war work, was in nine leading 
industries only 2:2 per cent. “This gives 
some idea,” he said, “of the resiliency and 
the powers of absorption of the Canadian 
industrial, commercial and agricultural 
structure. 


“In conclusion let me say that the Govern- 
ment is concerned in regard to the situation 
in Vancouver and in several other cities in 
Canada, especially those which have had con- 
siderable war work. The present season is 
of course not favourable to commencement 
of new projects. The shortage of materials 
in many lines is creating difficulties, but no 
effort will be spared and I am satisfied that 
early spring will see a great improvement in 
the employment situation.” 


Minister of 
Labour outlines 
employment 
situation 
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The Minister declared that the Canadian 
Vocational Training plan was helping to over- 
come the shortage of skilled men in certain 
industries. 


“Until quite recently,” he said, “it has been 
very difficult to interest men in training plans 
because work. at good rates, without any 
particular training, was easy to obtain. The 
situation, however, has since changed and 
candidates are now coming forward and 
vocational training classes are being organized 
as rapidly as possible. Already there are 
12,641 in training in Canada.” 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living 
index advanced from 119-7 
on October 1 to 119-9 on 
November 1, 1945. ‘This 
change was due almost entirely to an increase 
in the food index from 133-3 to 134, pro- 
duced mainly. by higher prices for eggs and 
butter. Fuel and light declined fractionally 
from 106°7 to 106°6, while clothing advanced 
0-1 to 122-5. Other group indexes remained 
unchanged, as follows: rentals 112-3, home- 
furnishings and services 119-4, and miscel- 
laneous items 109°6. 


Cost of living 
index advances 
fractionally 


A report on the United 


Canadian Nations Conference on 
report on International Organization 
United Nations held at San _ Francisco 
Conference between April and June, has 
published been prepared by the 

Department of External 
Affairs and is available from the King’s 


Printer, Ottawa. 


The report contains a study chapter by 
chapter of the United Nations Charter, with 
special reference to the participation of the 
Canadian Delegation and its attitude on the 
matters under discussion. 


In regard to the chapters dealing with 
Economic and Social Co-operation, which are 
of specific interest to readers of the LaABour 
GazETTE, the report points out that the Cana- 
dian Delegation put forward five proposals to 
strengthen the position of the Economic and 
Social Council, which were adopted by the 
Conference and incorporated in the United 
Nations Charter. The report summarizes the 
discussion at the Conference of such topics as 
the relationship of the International Labour 
Organization to the, new Organization, the 
World Trade Union Congress, the reference 
in the Charter to “full employment”, and 
the pledge on the part of member states to 
take joint and separate action for the achieve- 
ment of economic and social objectives. 
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In a final report on the 
Report on Western Harvest Excursion, 
western harvest Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
excursion Deputy Minister of Labour, 
stated that through 


Dominion-Provincial joint action, Western 
harvest needs had once again been met. 

In all 5,387 workers were despatched through 
the National Employment Service from 63 
Employment Offices in Ontario and Western 
Quebec, to assist in farm work during the 
western harvest season. 

Men from farms were represented to the 
extent: of 4,620, while a total of 555 men from 
industry were included. It was also noted 
that 212 women, who had come originally 
from Western farms, took part. in the 
excursion. . 

Through co-operation with provincial agri- 
cultural representatives and Local Employ- 
ment Offices, workers were distributed in 
areas where a shortage of agricultural man- 
power prevailed. They were allotted initially 
to the three Prairie Provinces as follows: 
1,576 for Manitoba, 2,680 for Saskatchewan, 
and 1,131 for Alberta. Arrangements included 
provisions for subsequent  interprovincial 
transfers. 

Free transportation for the workers was 
provided on the outgoing journey and, 
through a special agreement with the railway 
companies, a substantial reduction to the 
Department in the fare from East to West 
was made effective. For the return trip each 
man was required to contribute ten dollars 
towards the price of his ticket. 

Much satisfaction has been expressed, Mr. 
MacNamara stated, by the farm labour 
officials in the West and by the farmers them- 
selves with the calibre of the Eastern 
harvesters, as well as with the timely assist- 
ance which the latter have given. 

This movement and the earlier reciprocal 
excursion of Western farmers to the East 
for haying and early grain harvesting, Mr. 
MacNamara added, are outstanding examples 
of practical co-operation in the field of federal- 
provincial relations. 


The vacancy in the National 
J. A. McClelland War Labour Board, result- 
appointed ing from the recent death of 
member of Mr. John A. Bell, was filled 
National War by the appointment of Mr. 
Labour Board John A. McClelland, O.B.E., 

under Order in Council 
P.C. 7020, dated November 20, 1945. 

Mr. McClelland, as a representative of 
labour, was a member of the original National 
War Labour Board which was established on 
November 19, 1941, (L.G., 1941, pp. 1337-8). 
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At the first meeting of that Board, he was 
made a member of the Executive. 

Upon the re-organization of the N.W.LB. 
in February, 1943, Mr. McClelland and his 
colleague on the original Board, Mr. George 
Hodge, O.B.E., were appointed Technical Ad- 
visers (L.G., 1948, p. 166). In announcing 
these appointments in the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister stated: “I feel that we 
are especially indebted to both these gentle- 
men for the services they have rendered in the 
past and for their willingness to continue to 
serve in the capacity in which they will on 
this new Board. . .” 

(It should be noted also that the chairman 
of the original Board was the present Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell.) 

In further recognition of their services, 
Messrs. McClelland and Hodge were awarded 
the O.B.E. by the King the following June. 


It owas announced on 
November 13 by the Hon- 
ourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, that 
arrangements had been 
made to transfer Mrs. Rex Eaton’s head- 
quarters to Vancouver from where she will 
carry on the work she has been doing for the 
Labour Department during the past three 
and a half years. 

Her office will be located at 640 Hastings 
St. W., Vancouver, B.C. In addition to the 
activities she has been carrying on Mrs. Eaton 
will act as Vice-Chairman of the Pacific 
Region, Department of Labour Advisory 
Board. 

The Department is anxious to have a senior 
officer in Western Canada who can advise on 
general employment matters. 

The move will not lessen Mrs. Eaton’s 
activity in the ‘Department and she will carry 
on as Associate Director of National Selective 
Service. 

At the commencement of her service with 
the Department of Labour in May, 1942, Mrs. 
Eaton organized the recruitment of women 
for war industry; and at the same time was 
charged with the administration of the war- 
time centres for the daytime care of children 
on behalf of the Federal Government. 
During the latter part of her term of service, 
she has been engaged in planning for the 
readjustment of women in employment during 
the transition period from war to peace. She 
also acted as Chairman of the Labour Depart- 
ment’s Co-ordinating Committee on Training 
as well as of the Committee for the promotion 
of the Home Aide Project relating to house- 
hold employment (L.G., November, 1945, p. 
1623). 


Mrs. Rex Eaton 
transferred 
to west coast 
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A native of Springhill, Nova Scotia, and a . 


graduate of Acadia University, Mrs. Eaton 
has made her home for the most part in 
Vancouver where her family presently reside. 
The Minister referring to her unselfish years 
of war service, notable for her efficient 
administration of women’s employment 
matters commented, “This plan will enable 
her to be reunited with her family and at 
the same time allow this Department to make 
use of her experience and interest in employ- 
ment problems, particularly those relating to 
women.” 


Manpower controls were 
Manpower again relaxed during the 
controls 1945-46 Christmas season, 
relaxed during so as to allow the Post 
Christmas Office and retail stores to 
season obtain temporary help to 


cope with the volume of 
mail and the sale of gifts. 

National Employment Service regulations 
requiring prospective workers to obtain per- 
mits and employers to channel their requests 
through the Employment Offices were sus- 
pended for the period November 26, 1945 
to January 12, 1946. Students, housewives, 
persons temporarily awaiting employment and 
others were urged to take advantage of this 
opportunity to obtain additional remuneration 
at a period when their services were urgently 
required. 

Although controls were relaxed, employers 
and applicants were invited to make full 
use of National Employment Offices on a 
voluntary basis to meet their needs. 


General satisfaction with 
Woods Labour efforts of the National 
Committee studies Employment Service and 
requirements of other 

agencies, in supplying 
urgently needed woods labour for the present 
season was expressed by representatives of 
woods associations at a recent meeting of 
the Woods Labour Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, according to Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The Federal Department of Labour had 
been engaged for several weeks past in a 
campaign to secure 50,000 woods workers for 
the current season. While woods labour 
requirements had not yet been fully satisfied, 
it was estimated that with a fairly steady 
flow of woods workers, the most urgent 
demands of the industry would be met. 

At the meeting, during which the labour 
needs for the remainder of the cutting and 
hauling seasons were outlined, there were 
present officials of the Department of Labour, 
the Dominion Forest Service, the Depart- 
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ment of Munitions and Supply and the 
Department of National Defence (Army), and 
representatives of several major woods asso- 
ciations. 

Considerable discussion was centred around 
the necessity of screening all inexperienced 
applicants for woods employment. This is 
necessary in order to cut down, as far as 
possible, losses to employers involved in 
transporting and outfitting individuals who on 
finding themselves unsuited for woods work, 
leave the job before the employer is reim- 
bursed for his initial outlay. Careful screen- 
ing is in the interest of the individual Cana- 
dian workman, as only those who appreciate 
that woods work means “camp life’ and a 
fair day’s work can expect to find forest 
employment profitable in the fairly short 
remaining logging season. 

Mr. MacNamara emphasized: “Our con- 
struction and building industry, providing as 
it will the huge requirements for veterans’ 
and other housing, depends in the final 
analysis upon the supply of lumber avail- 
able; also, our huge demands for pulpwood 
and pulp products can only be obtained 
through the efforts of forest workers. 

“As part of our vast reconversion program”, 

he said, “I would urge all men able to do 
woods work and not now employed in other 
essential industry, to help meet this national 
shortage. .Wages and conditions of work in 
the lumber and pulpwood industries are 
to-day on a par with those obtained in other 
industrial occupations. It must be appre- 
ciated that forest industries have assumed a 
most important place in our national 
economy”. 
The work of the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the . 
fiscal year ending March 31, 
1945, is described in the 
Annual Report which was 
issued recently. 

The leading article in the report provides 
a concise historical review of the Depart- 
ment’s activities during wartime. This is 
followed by descriptions of the administrative 
activities of the several branches of the 
Department during the year, many of which 
are common both to peacetime and to war- 
time. These include: National Registration; 
National Selective Service; Industrial Rela- 
tions (including reports of conciliation pro- 
ceedings); the Dominion Wartime Labour 
Relations Board and associated Provincial 
Boards; the National War Labour Board; the 


Annual Report 
of Dominion 
Department of 
Labour 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board; 
Fair Wage policy; Vocational Training activi- 
ties; Unemployment Insurance and_ the 
Employment Service; re-establishment of 
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ex-service personnel; research and statistics; 
wartime control of the Japanese population; 
Government Annuities; and such special ser- 
vices as the publication of the Lasour GAZETTE 
and the work of the Divisions on Information 
and Labour Legislation. The report of the 
Commissioner of the Combines Investigation 
Act for the year ending March 381, 1945 is 
included as an appendix. 


A booklet of thirty-three 


Booklet on pages entitled “Labour 
labour Legislation in Canada—A 
legislation Historical Outline of the 
in Canada Principal Dominion and 

Provincial Labour Laws, 


August, 1945” has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The information was pre- 
pared for the use of the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, August, 1945. 
Somewhat revised, it has now been reprinted 
for general distribution. Wartime measures 
occupy little space in the pamphlet. His- 
torical information is given for most classes 
of peace-time laws. 

The distribution of legislative powers 
between the Dominion and the Provinces in 
relation to labour matters is described in a 
brief section. Headings of other sections are: 
Trade Unions, Collective Bargaining, Con- 
ciliation and Investigation of Disputes, Mines, 
Factories, Commercial Establishments, Mini- 
mum Age for Employment, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Minimum Wages, Fair Wages, 
Maximum Hours of Labour, Employment 
Offices and Unemployment Insurance, Voca- 
tional Education and Apprenticeship, Uni- 


formity of Provincial Labour Laws and 
International Labour Organization. 

Tabular statements appended to _ these 
sections show the _ provincial legislative 


standards in connection with school attend- 
ance, child labour, minimum wages, hours of 
work in mines, factories and shops, and 
benefits payable under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


A series of “Industrial Days” 


Labour- is to be organized during 
management the course of the next few 
discussions at months under the auspices 
Laval of the Department of Indus- 
University trial Relations of the Social 


Science Faculty of Laval 
University at Quebec. 

Conventions in different centres of the 
province will be devoted to studying the 
provisions of Quebec labour and social legis- 
lation. There will be open discussion follow- 
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ing the lectures which will deal chiefly with 
the laws concerning labour relations, concilia- 
tion, arbitration and collective agreements. 
Employers and workers are particularly in- 
vited to take part in these “Industrial Days”. 


Sponsored by the Health 


Health League League of Canada, the 
conference on third Annual Conference on 
industrial Industrial Health was held 
_ health in the Royal York hotel, 


Toronto on December 4, 
1945. The general theme of the Conference 
was “The Re-assimilation of War Workers 
and Veterans into Industry”. Among the 
speakers were, F. W. Dunn, St. Catharines 
industrialist, who discussed “What Workers 
think about Factory Medical Service”; Miss 
Grace Milne, Supervisor, Industrial Nursing 
Service of the Toronto Branch, Victorian 
Order of Nurses, whose subject was, “Part- 
time Nursing Service for Industry”; Major 
E. A. Dunlop, Supervisor, Casualty Section, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, who spoke 
on, “Industry’s Part in the Readjustment of 
Disabled Veterans”; John Campbell, of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
on “The Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans”; 
Dr. L. Brouha, of Montreal, on the “Mental 
and Physical Aspects of Fatigue in Industry”; 
Dr. Raymond Hussey, of Wayne University, 
on “Industrial Health Problems in the Small 
Factory’ Dr.” F. ML wR, Bulmer, “of “the 
Ontario Department of Health, on “The 
Evaluation of Medical Service in Industry”; 
and Dr. C. C. Burlingame, Hartford, Conn., 
who discussed the general theme of the Con- 
ference, “The Re-assimilation of War Workers 
and Veterans into Industry”. 


About 200 delegates from 
co-operative organizations 
across Canada attended the 
congress of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada in the 
Fort Garry hotel, Winnipeg, 
November 26 to 28. It was the first national 
co-operative congress to be held in Canada 
in four years. 

Interest in the congress centred on the 
report of the McDougall Commission on the 
taxation of co-operatives which was tabled 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa on the 
day the congress opened. The report of some 
35,000 words, with an additional 70,000 words 
of appendices, proposed the repeal of a sec- 
tion of the Income Tax Act, which gives tax 
exemption to co-operatives that meet certain 
qualifications. This would make co-operatives 
engaged in merchandising and marketing sub- 
ject to ordinary taxes. However, a further 
recommendation of the Commission, if acted 
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upon, would permit of certain tax reductions, 
including patronage dividends under specified 
conditions. 


The report was discussed at some length 
by the Congress. As only summaries were 
available, it was decided to refer it to local 
co-operatives for study and recommendations, 
and that any necessary action be left to the 
national directors. 


Among several other problems discussed were 
changes in the constitution, especially those 
with respect to the national organization ; 
increasing the membership by means of 
greater eabheity and organizational effort; 
and protests against certain recent tariff 
changes. 


W. C. Good of Brantford, Ontario, retired 
as President of the Union, after 24 years 
continuous service and was made Honorary 
President. Other officers elected were: 
President, Ralph Staples, Toronto; Vice- 
President, L. J. Bright, Bulyea, Sask.; 
National Directors, L. A. Currie, Cloverdale, 
B.C.; Russell Love, Edmonton, Alberta; 
McDermid Rankin, Regina, Sask.; George 
McConnell, Hamiota, Man.; Francis Dele- 
hanty, Moncton, N.B.; and Rev. W. J. 
McNeil, North Rustico, P.E.I. 


The United States State 
Department is building up 
a chain of labour reporting 
posts in strategic cities in 
Latin America and Europe; 
including Berlin, Rome, 
London and Paris. Other attachés are in 
training for posts in Spain, Africa, Australia 
and the Orient. 

An article in Business Week states that “the 
assignment of these labour attachés to the 
principal embassies of the United States and 
Great Britain reflects the importance that is 
being attached to the activities and policies 
of labour organizations”. The “labour attaché” 
was introduced by Britain two years ago at 
the suggestion of Ernest Bevin. As foreign 
Minister, ‘Mr. Bevin is now expanding the 
staff and work of this group. 


“The United States labour attachés are 
recruited mostly from experienced students of 
Jabour and industrial relations. Before being 
sent to their posts they are given an inten- 
sive ten to twelve week course that stresses 
the social and political background, as well as 
the history of the labour movement, of the 


United States 
State Department 
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country to which they are assigned.’ The 
basic idea behind the program is set forth in 
a State Department announcement which 
declares that an understanding of the factors 
influencing the social and economic status of a 
people is essential for satisfactory interna- 
tional relations. 


A group of internationally- 
I.L.O. group known safety experts met at 
drafts model the International Labour 
safety code Office in Montreal on Noy- 
for factories ember 26 to discuss a draft 

model safety code for fac- 
tories. They are members of the I.L.0's 
Correspondence Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention which was formed in 1926. 

Work on the Code was started by the Com- 
mittee at a meeting held in London last Feb- 
ruary. The group is expected to complete 
its work at a final meeting next Spring. After 
being submitted to an international tripartite 
prepartory conference the code will be brought 
before an International Labour Conference 
together with a proposed Draft Convention, 
which when adopted will set world-wide 
standards for safety in factories. Conventions 
on industrial safety were passed by the Con- 
ference in 1932 (loading and unloading of 
ships) and in 1937 (building industry). 

The purpose of the code which is antatled 
“Model Safety Code for Factories” is to pro- 
vide such freedom from danger to life, safety 
and health of workers in factories as circum- 
stances reasonably permit. The safety stand- 
ards would apply to construction, equipment 
and working conditions in all factories. 

At present the Correspondence Committee 
is composed of technical experts from thirteen 
countries—Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
France, Great Britain, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States. While they serve in 
their capacity as technicians in the safety 
field, they are oftentimes officials who are 
responsible for factory inspection in their 
respective countries, or leading members of 
industrial organizations working to improve 
safety standards. 

Those who attended the meeting from Can- 
ada were Lt. Col. Arthur Gaboury, General 
Manager, The Quebec Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents, Montreal; 
and R. B. Morley, General Manager of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
in Toronto. 


Industrial Disputes Settled Under Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


[% all but about 2 per cent (1-83) of cases 
dealt with under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, the dispute, or poten- 
tial dispute, between employer and employees 
has been resolved through action under the 
Regulations. 

From the coming into effect of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations in March 1944 
to November 28, 1945, the National War- 
time Labour Relations Board and Provincial 
Boards have certified bargaining representa- 
tives in 2,013 cases. In all, 3,123 applications 
for certification were dealt with by these 
Boards, the difference between applications 
received and certificates granted being ac- 
counted for in those rejected, withdrawn or 
still under investigation. 


In the majority of the 2,013 cases in 
which certification of bargaining representa- 
tives was granted, further action under the 
Conciliation provisions of the Regulations was 
not required as negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees resulted 
in mutually satisfactory agreements being 
reached. 


In 256 cases, however, the intervention of 
a Conciliation Officer has been sought by the 
parties when negotiations between them have 
not resulted in the completion of an agree- 
ment. In 82 of these cases, the Conciliation 
Officer has been successful in having the parties 
to the dispute reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment and agreements have been signed; while 
in 143 cases, a Board of Conciliation has been 
established. Again, in 64 of these 148 cases, 
agreements between the parties have been 
signed following the receipt of the reports 
of the Boards of Conciliation. 


In the remaining 79 cases in which Boards 
of Conciliation have been established, 15 
Boards are still functioning or have not yet 
functioned having been recently fully con- 
stituted; in 22 cases the parties are still 
negotiating following the receipt of the report 
of the Board of Conciliation in each instance; 
in 5 cases the plant concerned is now closed 
and negotiations have been dropped;-while in 
only 37 cases have the parties failed to reach 
an agreement following receipt of the Concilia- 
tion Board’s report. In only 8 of these cases 
have strikes occurred. 


Therefore, in comparing the total number 
of cases (37) in which Conciliation proceed- 
ings under the Regulations have been unsuc- 
cessful with the total number of cases (2,013) 
in which certification of bargaining representa- 
tives was granted, the small percentage of 
1-83 of failure is indicated. 


Cases Dealt With Under Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


Total number of cases in which bar- 


gaining representatives have been 
certified under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations P.C. 1003, 


March 20, 1944 to November 28, 


Total number of cases assigned to 
Conciliation Officers under Section 12 
of the Regulations, March 20, 1944 
to November 28, 1945549: Sfeathene. 256 


Number of agreements resulting from 
intervention of Conciliation Officers. 82 


2018 


Number of cases still being dealt with 
by Conciliation, Officersus.. .. adasbyl- 31 


Number of cases in which Boards of 
Conciliation established ............ 143 


Number of cases in which agreement 
reached as result of Boards delibera- 
tions 








Number of cases in which Boards of 
Conciliation are still functioning or 
have not, yet functioned... ....s.u.< 15 


Cases in which parties are still nego- 
tiating following receipt of Board’s 
TOPOrts wren seule temas Peds eee 22 


Cases on which plants closed following 
submission of Boards’ reports........ 5 


No agreements yet reached following 
receipt of Boards’ reports........... ey 


Number of strikes following transmis- 
sion of Reports of Boards of Concili- 
ATOM “hn tees tiateyt Mieieeriap ae LAA Re oe 8* 





*There were also 15 strikes in cases where reports 
of Boards of Conciliation have been received or in 
which a Conciliation Officer has been appointed to 
deal with the dispute. However, these strikes were 
all in sympathy with the strike of Ford Mator Com- 
pany employees. 
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Supervisory Training in Canada 


“G UPERVISORY Training,” introduced to 

Canadian industry by the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 19438, has achieved much 
success in increasing labour and industrial 
efficiency throughout the country. The scheme 
is designed to accomplish this increased effi- 
ciency by elevating the calibre of supervisory 
personnel. 

It provides, without cost to the company, 
basic training for supervisors in skills of in- 
struction, handling workers, improving produc- 
tion methods and office procedure. 

The success has been testified to by the 
many reports and testimonials received by 
Supervisory Training, telling of benefits and 
advantages that have resulted to many diversi- 
fied industries and business organizations 
throughout Canada. 

Examples of some of the more representa- 
tive ones are presented below. 

The Textile Industry reports that it “has 
the idea that this training plan will prove a 
solution to the labour problem. We feel that 
this training is showing the right way to do a 
job, that is the correct method of piecing up 
ends, how to creel correctly, and how to make 
weavers, knots and all the other points that 
go to make good tenders and weavers. Eventu- 
ally the quality of our employees will improve 
with a constant reduction in frame and loom 
stoppages.” 

The letter quotes such specific results as:— 

“Twenty-one male workers taught to be 
weavers and running 48 looms in two weeks. 
Previous to the institution of Supervisory 
Training this required from one and a half 
to two years.” 

“Seventeen men, being taught to be 
doffers, have been brought to the stage of 
training which previously took from six 
months to a year, in one month.” 

Royal Typewriter Company Limited, Quebec 
states that it found much of the benefit to be 
intangible in that it shows itself in an improved 
attitude on the part of the man. 

“However in the short span of time since we 
have completed Supervisory Training we have 
noticed several specific improvements which 
can be attributed directly to it. 

“The redesigning of one of our sub- 
assembly fixtures eliminated a tool hazard 
without lowering production. 

“One of our foremen states by apply- 
ing this training, he has reduced the time 
required for the breaking in of new operators 
by 50 per cent and the new men thus trained 
have, on the average, made superior 
operators.” 

In British Columbia many of the larger 
unions have taken up the scheme and in many 
. cases have helped sell it to management. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is 
instituting Supervisory Training as a post- 
war training scheme. It aims eventually to 
train 2,800 to 3,000 supervisors on western 
lines alone. 

The Dominion Government has accepted 
Supervisory Training as a training plan for all 
its branches. 

Objectives 


In order to meet the objectives of manage- 
ment in getting production out on time at the 
lowest cost consistent with safety and quality, 
supervisory staffs have five definite needs: 


(1) Knowledge of Work, 

(2) Knowledge of Responsibilities, 
(3) Skill in Improving Methods, 
(4) Skill in Leading, 

(5) Skill in Instructing. 


With these objectives in view, the scheme 
offers five courses in Supervisory Training. 


They are as follows: 


(1) Job Instruction Training 

Results from this course may be expected 
in: fewer accidents, shortened break-in time, 
less tool breakage, decrease in absenteeism and 
increased production. 


(2) Job Safety Training 

Some of the results from this course are 
found in a reduction in accidents due to human 
failure and reduction in loss of man-hours. 


(3) Job Relations Training—Series I 

Results in fewer misfits, fewer grievances, 
improved morale and less labour turnover. An 
induction for new employees may be developed 
in conjunction with it. 


(4) Job Methods Training 

The results of improvements from this 
course include: better use of manpower, sav- 
ing of materials, better use of space and 
general reduction in the cost of operation. 


(5) Job Relations—Series II 

This is an intensive program designed to 
give operating supervisors practice in develop- 
ing skill in leading. 

Each of the five courses consists of five two- 
hour sessions which may be held on five con- 
secutive days, or, on alternate days spread over 
a two-week period. 

There is no cost to the company in connec- 
tion with these programs other than the time 
allowance to participate, or, where a company 
representative is sent out of town to partici- 
pate in an institute being conducted at a 
central point. 

Plans are under way to utilize documentary 


films in connection with the courses. 
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Minister of Labour Reviews Work of Department 
During War Years 


in House of Commons 


Address 


Dealing with Controls, 


Vocational 


Training, Rehabilitation, Labour Relations, Japanese Question, 
Unemployment Insurance, Cost of Living, Ete. 


N November 21, the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, presented the 
estimates for the Department covering the 
current fiscal year. His preliminary statement 
with respect to the activities of the Depart- 
ment was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, on previous occasions when 
I have spoken in support of the estimates of 
the Department of Labour, the accent was on 
mobilization for the armed forces; munitions 
plants and other industries highly essential to 
the war effort. For some time now we have 
been concerned with mobilization for the 
new era of peace. 

The war took a heavy toll of Canada and 
of other members of the united nations but 
we are fortified in knowing that our country 
is stronger, more productive and more re- 
sourceful than we had previously realized. I 
did not have the opportunity of making a 
statement earlier this year because of the 
short sitting leading up to dissolution of the 
nineteenth parliament. Therefore, in a brief 
way, I would like to bring the committee up 
to date on the activities of the Department 
of Labour. First of all, when hostilities 
ended, we were fully aware of the importance 
of and our responsibility for facilitating the 
return to civilian life of men and women who 
served in the armed forces; and of placing 
in other work those made idle by the can- 
cellation of munitions contracts. 

The general demobilization policy of the 
government, as you know, has been “first in, 
first out” and that, I think all will agree is 
‘sound. However, it was immediately appre- 
ciated that there were in the armed forces 
men who had held key positions before enlist- 
ment and that their speedy release would be 
helpful in the reconversion plans of industry 
and business; specifically in providing more 
iobs for the men being released after service 
in the war. 


Demobilization Procedure 


Order in Council 3683 passed on May 24 
last provided for an industrial selection and 
release board in Ottawa and regional com- 
mittees in Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Mont- 
real, Kingston, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, 


Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. ‘The 
chairmen of the committees are members of 
the judiciary, who formerly acted as chair- 
men or members of the mobilization boards. 
Thus there has been available the informa- 
tion and experience accumulated by those 
boards. 


The board at Ottawa and the local com- 
mittees represent the Departments of 
National Defence (Navy, Army and Air 
Force); Labour; Reconstruction and Supply 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board of 
the Department of Finance. From _ their 
inception the committees have received a 
great many applications for the premature re- 
lease of men from all three forces. Every appli- 
cation has been given careful consideration. 


Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, passed in 1942, men and women 
are legally entitled to return to the positions 
which they left to join the armed forces with- 
out loss of rights which would have been 
theirs had they continued in such positions. 
We have expedited the release of such persons 
if in Canada because they were going back 
to former employment and thus would not 
be taking jobs that might be made available 
to others who had enlisted earlier in the war. 
Prior to August 14, applications for releases 
approved by the committees were forwarded 
tc the board in Ottawa for review. From 
that date, the committees have been given 
the right to make final decisions and forward 
recommendations directly to the armed ser- 
vice concerned. 


Discharge Priorities 


Realizing the need for speedy construction 
of 50,000 housing units to ease the situation 
which in many important centres has been so 
serious for the families of veterans and others, 
the committees and the Board at Ottawa have 
done everything possible to speed up the 
release of building trades workers. It was 
stipulated that men who applied for their dis- 
charge or for whom application was made 
must have had at least one year’s experience 
as bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, plumb- 
ers, roof and electrical workers. 
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In addition efforts have been directed 
towards the early discharge of men for the 
manufacture of bricks, cement blocks, tiles, 
tools, shingles, plumbing and _ electrical 
fixtures. 

We have recognized also that it would be 
helpful to reconversion to arrange for the 
release of men who would be of substantial 
use in A or B priority industries and service- 
men experienced as coal miners, lumbermen 
and so on. We have not limited such ap- 
plications to employers. Applications also 
have been accepted from employer organiza- 
tions, trade unions, and the employment ser- 
vice of the Department of Labour. The in- 
formation requested so that these applications 
could be considered was as to the experience 
of persons concerned in the work to which 
they wished to return. Through the procedure 
outlined, we have done everything possible to 
see that university, secondary and elementary 
school teachers were discharged without delay 
as there has been a shortage in these categories 
for some time. 


Veterans’ Placement Division 


A government services selection and release 
committee was set up for the purpose of 
recommending the release of former civil 
servants needed in the departments which they 
left to join the forces. | 

We have been dealing for a considerable 
time with the problem of re-settling service 
personnel in civilian life. The Employment 
Service of the Department of Labour recorded 
more than 384,800 such placements from April, 
1942, to September 30, 1945. Actual discharges 
from the forces up to September 30, 1945, 
numbered 383,000, so it will be seen that 
through the employment service we have 
handled a number of repeaters, which, under 
normal conditions, is inevitable. 

To handle this work properly, we set up 
a veterans’ placement division, with a super- 
visor of placement attached to the head office 
in Ottawa, and regional supervisors in the 
maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the prairie pro- 
vinees and British Columbia. 

Armed forces registration units were estab- 
lished in the local employment offices and 
veterans’ employment advisers chosen to act 
as counsellors and work in co-operation with 
the officials of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. Their duty is to provide information, 
advice and assistance in carrying out the 
government’s rehabilitatfon program. 


Vocational Training 


The staff of the unemployment insurance 
commission was augmented by the reinstate- 
ment officers to make sure that the regulations 
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of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
were observed. Our experience in administer- 
ing that act indicates that employers generally 
are eager to fulfil their obligations. 

Five methods of vocational training to ex- 
service personnel include: pre-employment, 
indentured apprenticeship; correspondence 
courses; training on the job in industrial and 
commercial establishments; and in certain 
cases pre-matriculation. 

Training allowances paid are $60 a month 
for single persons and $80 a month for married 
persons with additional grants for dependents. 
Where necessary the government has been 
supplementing the income of ex-service men 
apprenticed under the “training-on-the-job” 
plan. The Department of Veterans Affairs 
determines those eligible for training, the 
length of course, and training allowance. The 
vocational training branch of the Department 
of Labour, in co-operation with the provincial 
governments and private organizations, of 
course provides the actual training. Up to 
September 30 the training branch had en- 
rolled 17,530 ex-servicemen and women. Of 
this number 12,116 were enrolled since April 1. 
There were 7,490 in training on October 1. The 
others had been placed in employment. 


= 


Civilian Credits for Veterans 


Last April a Royal Commission on Veterans’ 
Qualifications was set up under the chairman- 
ship of Colonel Wilfrid Bovey of Montreal 
to study the problem of granting civilian 
credits to ex-service people for experience, 
skill and knowledge acquired during service 
with the armed forces. The report of the com- 
mission was tabled in the house on October 29 
of this year. Action has already been taken 
on several of the recommendations made. 

The peak of war employment was reached 
in September, 1943, when 860,000 persons were 
on the payrolls of plants across the country. 
The total dropped to 675,000 by the end of 
1944 and to 150,000 as of October 1, of this 
year.” This gradual reduction assisted our 
employment offices in dealing with the situa- 


‘tion as it developed in each major centre. 


That good work was done is indicated by the 
fact that the total number of job placements 
in the fiscal year 1944-45 was 1,728,084. The 
job done, Mr. Chairman, is an indication of 
the magnitude and the efficiency of the 
machine built up since 1941. In my judgment 
it reflects resiliency and the ability to face 
up to any given problem by the people of 
the country and the civil servants employed 
by them. 

Many of the plants which were engaged in 
munitions production returned with com- 
paratively little delay to the making of capital 
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and consumer goods, absorbing a substantial 
percentage of released war workers, the 
majority being men. This type of production 
should be steadily increased, for it is obvious 
that the people of Canada will be heavy 
buyers in the next year or two of numerous 
commodities they could not get during the 
war. 

One has only to think of automobiles, re- 
frigerators, radios, household appliances of 
all kinds, furniture, clothing and many other 
items in the production and distribution of 
which factories, warehouses and stores should 
be busy for a considerable time. 

May I say this in passing. You cannot face 
the inevitable problems of peace from a nega- 
tive point of view, and I am convinced of 


this, that just as we built the greatest indus-. 


rial machine in the life of this nation, and 
built it in a very short time after the out- 
break of war and the fall of France, given 
the co-operation of the Canadian people, 
leadership in the part of employers and 
workmen’s organizations and also in agricul- 
ture, together with this government, we can 
make just as big a contribution to peace as 
we made to the recent war. 


Co-operation of Business and Industry 


Of course, we shall lean heavily upon the 
initiative of our manufacturers and business 
men in the production of goods which will 
ensure high employment. The ingenuity and 
drive which they displayed in the war years 
is a definite assurance of this. 

Gold mines—and here I am looking at my 
Social Credit friends—should absorb a sub- 
stantial number of men formerly employed in 
war plants. The total employment in gold 
mines dropped to 15,000 this year. Upwards 
of 35,000 men could be employed in the 
industry. Base metal mines, lumbering and 
production of pulpwood for newsprint and 
other uses will require a large number of men. 


Labour-Management Relations 


I wish to make this point with all the 
emphasis at my command. We shall not 
achieve our goal unless management and 
labour walk up the road together. Bickerings 
and strikes will be a millstone around our 
reconstruction, which is possible only on the 
basis of just and friendly partnership between 
capital and labour. 

I might refer in passing to the recent tie-up 
in Windsor, and I hope that my hon. friends 
throughout the House will join with me in 
the sincere trust that these differences will be 
shortly patched up and that this great 
industry will be in full production again. — 
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The change from war to peace-time employ- 
ment has naturally involved the question of 
comparable wages, types of jobs and the move- 
ment of persons from communities where they 
were war-time residents. Some of the training 
and experience gained in munitions plants will 
not be used now, but on the whole a great deal 
of it has equipped men and women to do 
better work and to improve their earnings in 
peace-time production. 


War Service of Women Commended 


I would be remiss if I did not say how 
splendidly our women played their part 
during the war years. We estimated that 
as of April 1 last there were 1,046,000 women 
gainfully employed in the Dominion of Can- 
ada. This figure did not include 31,000 
women in the armed forces and 800,000 women 
engaged on the farms of the country. When 
the war in Europe ended the regulations 
affecting employment of women were removed, 
restoring to them the freedom to seek their 
own jobs. ; 

With the closing down of war industries, 
many women, particularly married women, 
have made no effort to seek other employ- 
ment. This trend is especially marked among 
the wives of returning war veterans. They 
have preferred—and I think this is a pretty 
sound conclusion to arrive at—to return to 
home-keeping. 

For others there have been opportunities for 
employment in hospitals, restaurants, hotels, 
laundries, offices, the textile and other indus- 
tries. The Employment Service of the 
Department of Labour is doing everything 
possible to assist women in adjusting them- 
selves to peace-time conditions of employ- 
ment. Women of course will be entitled to 
participate in our vocational training plan. 


Employment of Youth and Handicapped 


We have to meet the problem of place- 
ment for the large number of young persons 
who had never worked before they went into 
the forces, as well as of those who are phys- 
ically disabled. A special division of our 
employment service works in close co-opera- 
tion with the casualty rehabilitation section 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

It has been found during the past war that 
the loss of limbs and even of sight does not 
necessarily handicap persons from obtaining 
cainful employment. - Employers generally 
understand that the*physically handicapped 
person may not be vocationally handicapped. 
We have been placing handicapped persons 
at the average rate of over 1,400 each month 
for some time. About sixteen per cent of 
them were handicapped ex-service men. 
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In this work we are co-operating with the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
the council for the guidance of the handi- 
capped of Vancouver, and the associations 
for the deaf and hard of hearing. 


Vocational Training Program 


A great deal of reliance will be placed upon 

our vocational training program and on 
our apprenticeship order to fit men and wo- 
men for jobs in this reconstruction period. 
" So far a total of 696,000 students of both 
sexes have enrolled for all types of training, 
and the total federal expenditures have 
amounted to more than $28 million. The 
larger proportion were trained for the armed 
forces and industry during the war. 

Our present vocational training plan is 
covered by P.C. 1648, following recommenda- 
tion made by the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council and after full discussions with pro- 
vincial educational authorities. Under this 
order there are dominion-provincial agree- 
ments to cover a ten-year period. The do- 
minion government will contribute $20 mil- 
lion during the ten years, with an equivalent 
sum being contributed by the provincial gov- 
ernments. In addition, $10 million is pro- 
vided to be spent in the next three years 
on physical facilities for vocational training 
such as modern shop equipment. 

We expect to carry on under the old youth 
training agreements with the provinces in 
order to provide assistance primarily to rural 
young people and to young people leaving 
school; also to provide financial assistance to 
university students. 

Anticipating the needs of the post-war 
period we already have in operation ten-year 
apprenticeship agreements with all the prov- 
imces except Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. We hope to complete an agreement 
with Quebec before long. These apprentice- 
ship agreements will be especially helpful in 
the building and construction trades. 


National Selective Service 


National Selective Service was adopted 
early in 1942. It was necessary to guide the 
stream of workers into the more useful and 
essential war-time jobs. As I said earlier, I 
think it can be said in a big and broad way 
that we measured up to our responsibilities 
in that regard. As we all remember we had 
to impose a freezing order on various classes, 
particularly those engaged in high priority 
war industries and in the production of prim- 
ary materials. We even had to freeze teach- 
ers in their school jobs in order to ensure that 
schools would not be closed. At the first 
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opportunity we discontinued many of these 
controls. That affecting teachers was lifted 
some time ago. 


Withdrawal of Controls 


On September 8, all those moved by the 
compulsory labour transfer orders had re- 
stored to them the right to go back to their 
old jobs. As of September 17, we ended the 
freezing of workers in designated establish- 
ments. The right to advertise freely for em- 
ployees, provided that there is clearance 
through our employment offices, has been 
restored to employers. 

As of November 15, men no longer were 
“frozen” on farms and we ceased the compul- 
sory direction of men to mining andi other 
basic industries. The emphasis now is on 
freedom of the choice of jobs and employees 
by the worker and employer respectively. 
Regimentation may be necessary in war time, 
but it is my profound conviction that it has 
no place in the Canadiam economy in time 
of peace. 

Let me say this—and' I think I have said 
it before—that when we were going through 
those very difficult times in 1942, when the 
British people stood alone, when we were 
hanging on the ropes, so to speak, andi when 
it became my duty to direct the organization 
of the man-power of this country, I said that 
I hoped that no action of mine, taking the 
long view, would interfere with the basic 
principles of freedom which have made the 
British people what they are. I hope in the 
not very distant future completely to elim- 
inate all man-power controls which were set 
in motion in order that this nation might 
be organized for victory. 

With me, freedom is a religion. Remem- 
ber this: the two great forces that destroyed 
Germany, Japan and their allies, came from 
free people. I refer to radar and the atomic 
bomb. One cannot think in a vacuum. This 
war and the last one have vindicated the 
science of government and the principles of 
freedom given to this natiom and the world 
by the British people. Of course, when I 
speak of the British people, I am speaking 
im the broadest sense. 

The principal controls still in effect are, of 
course, the permit system—which will go 
down the drain, too, in the not very distant 
future—under which a man may not accept a 
new job without a permit. From this, how- 
ever, certain industries are excepted, such as 
agriculture and’ fishing. 

Seven days notice must be given by male 
and female workers or by an employer wish- 
ing to end employment, except where shorter 
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notice is provided for im the regulations or by 
an employment office. 

They are the only two man-power controls 
we have left at the present time. 

Unemployed men are still required to 
register at the nearest employment office, if 
unemployed fior seven days. 

Labour exit permits must be obtained by 
anyone wishing to seek or enter employment 
outside Canada. They are, and will be, 
granted much more freely than they were 
during the period of the war. 

Our ultimate objective was to change over 
to a National Employment Service to which 
employers and employees alike will come of 
their own accord. ‘We are in a position to 
give service to the nation in employment 
matters which we believe will equal that 
given anywhere in the world. 

In the administration of .selective service 
civilian regulations we have tried to be fair 
at all times. Between July, 1943, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, 57,510 contraventions of the 
regulations were reported and investigated. 
In most cases, adjustments served the pur- 
pose. Courts of referees under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act were used in that 
connection. 


Wartime Labour Regulations 


I am happy to report that as a result of 
P.C. 1003—which many people, may I say, 
discuss without a knowledge of the basic 
principles of the order—establishing the war- 
time labour relations regulations, there were 
in 1944 only 199 strikes and lockouts as com- 
pared with 402 in 1948. The number of 
workers involved was 75,290 and the time 
loss was 490,139 man-days, as against 218,404 
workers and a time loss of 1,041,198 man- 
days in 1948. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
have advanced the development of trade 
unions as bargaining representatives. Since 
they were established in March, 1944, the 
national and regional boards administering 
this order have dealt with 3,113 applications 
for certification, of which 2,006 were granted. 

During the same period, our conciliation 
officers have dealt also with 242 cases in 
which employers and employees had not been 
successful in their negotiations for collective 
bargaining agreements. 

A great deal of work has also been done 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act in the 
way of preventing industrial disputes from 
becoming serious. 

I believe the Department of Labour’s activ- 
ity is steadily increasing in value to workers, 
industry and the country. 
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We now have 3882 labour-management pro- 
duction committees in a variety of industries 
employing an aggregate of 236,000 workers. 
These committees have been set up under the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board 
established by P.C. 162. It is the govern- 
ment’s intention to encourage the formation 
of more of these committees as we feel they 
will be very useful in meeting the problems 
of reconversion. 


Combating Inflation 


The wartime wages control order and price 
stabilization have formed a barrier against in- 
flation. Inflation would greatly have hampered 
our war effort. Fortunately, the government’s 
policy has been successful and prices have 
been held down very well, which has placed 
us in a good position for post-war recovery. 


Since the policy became effective in Novem- 
ber, 1941, the cost of living index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has risen by 
only 4-2 points. Previously from 1939 there 
had been a rise of 14:6 points, making a total 
of 18-8 points after adjustment to the base, 
August, 1939, equalling 100. To take care of 
this increase we first had the cost of living 
bonus plan and later we merged the bonus 
into basic wage rates. The cost of living 
index rose by 87:5 points from July, 1914 to 
October, 1920, (after adjustment to the base 
July, 1914 equalling 100) and by 72-7 points 
from October, 1916, to October, 1920. 


This means that the cost of living during 
the forty-eight months October; 1916, to 
October, 1920, increased 68-5 points more than 
during the corresponding period of the present 
war October, 1941, to October, 1945. 


That will give the committee some indica- 
tion of the measure of success of the prices 
and wage stabilization policies of the Canadian 
government. Only to-day I was talking to 
persons who have just returned from the 
continent where prices are completely out of 
control. In France the black market is about 
the only place where one can purchase any- 
thing. In Belgium, in Holland, in Germany, 
in Italy, and even in Great Britain, they are 
back to the $10 shirt of the last war. I think 
it is the self-discipline of the Canadian people 
and the leadership of the Canadian govern- 
ment that have made the stabilization of our 
country possible. 


There have been adjustments in wages 
where it was shown that they were unfairly 
low. Decisions given by the regional and 
national boards have greatly increased the 
incomes of workers without jeopardizing our 
price stabilization policy. 
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There has been an increase in the wage rate 
index from 105°3 in 1939 to 144-7 for 1944. 


The base of 100 is the average for 1935 to. 


1939 inclusive. 


Mobilization Operations Reviewed 


And now I have some information which I 
had intended giving to the committee prior to 
dissolution of the nineteenth parliament. 

First, in connection with the mobilization 
section of National Selective Service, I recall 
that there was in the minds of many members 
of this House the feeling that we had been 
remiss in tracing men who had not reported 
when called up for military service. 

The latest report, revised to September 30, 
showed that 807,580 men had entered the armed 
forces of Canada and 278,651 were on, or 
applying for, postponement. The bulk of the 
remaining pool of men consisted of those who 
were declared medically unfit to the number of 
615,904. 

In April, 1944, I informed the committee 
that there were 49,001 men of military age 
unaccounted for. More than 300,000 mobiliza- 
‘ion orders subsequently were issued. As of 
November 38, 1945, the number of men 
unlocated had dropped to 10,649. This figure 
represents 0-57 per cent of the total number 
of men in the designated age classes. The 
R.C.M.P. and commercial reporting agencies 
were of great help in tracing these men. 

We located others through the order com- 
pelling employers to report to divisional regis- 
trars the names of those who were not in good 
standing under the mobilization regulations. 
This order was repealed on June 26 last. 

In order to dispel any doubt as to the 
accuracy of the statistics both in Ottawa and 
in the offices of the divisional registrars, we 
retained the firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and ‘Company, chartered accountants of Mont- 
real, to audit the mobilization records. Our 
statistics were found by this firm to be 
accurate within the margin of error of 2:2 per 
cent. 

Early last spring we undertook a spot check 
of designated men who had been granted post- 
ponements to work on farms. The check 
proved that these men were living up to the 
conditions under which they obtained post- 
ponement. 


Movement of Labour 


We have, of course, this year continued to 
co-operate with the provinces under signed 
agreements to secure the highest possible 
diversion of labour to farm work, especially 
for the seeding and harvesting seasons. It 
was appreciated that Canada had to produce 
large quantities of food to meet the urgent 
needs of Europe, as well as of our own country. 
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More than 1,900 men from the prairies 
came east during the latter part of June to 
help in Ontario and other provinces and 5,000 
men went from eastern Canada to the prairies 
this past autumn. 

There was quite a large movement of 
women workers from Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta to British Columbia for fruit-picking in 
the Fraser and Okanagan valleys. The federal 


Department of Labour has paid all the ex- 


penses of moving workers from one province 
to another and has shared equally with the 
provinces the expenses of movements within 
the provinces. 

The navy, army and air force again co- 
operated by granting leave to several thousands 
of men to assist at the peak of farm activities 
and we have also used prisoners of war. 

In order to maintain adequate production of 
coal for our industries we continued to exempt 
coal miners from the military call-up, to the 
time the order was suspended. 

We have, of course, given special attention 
to essential civilian production such as meat 
packing and fish canning plants, flour mills, 
building construction, coal delivery, ice har- 
vesting and delivery. 

The importance of meat packing plants has 
been continually before us. In September, 
1944, the total number employed was 15,800. 
By the middle of December we had increased 
this figure to 20,000. We were able to divert a 
large number of farmers to the packing plants 
during the winter months. 

The threat of a stoppage of work in packing 
plants across the country in October was 
averted, I am glad to say, because of the 
good sense displayed by the employers and 
workers and the action taken by the govern- 
ment. 

The production of timber has always been 
important. In view of the continued high 
demand for pulp for the newsprint and other 
industries, last winter, as in former winters, 
we directed idle farm labour to the woods. 
There were twenty-five per cent more farm 
workers engaged in these operations during the 
winter of 1944-45 than during the previous 
winter. 

Prisoners of War Labour 


We have used the services of prisoners of 
war in lumbering camps. At present more 
than 9,500 are so employed. Altogether there 
are now about 15,200 prisoners of war em- 
ployed, the others being on farms and in 
manufacturing establishments. 

I should interject here that during the year 
about 2,900 prisoners of war, together with 
about 3,500 Japanese evacuees, have been 
employed on sugar beet farms in Alberta 
and Manitoba. 


. €ver 
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Let me say in passing that had it not been 
for the Japanese and the prisoners of war we 
would have had no sugar beet crop in Alberta 
nor, I think, in Manitoba. It was just one 
of those jobs of organization, where we had 
to move in quickly in order to save the crop. 

Such employment has been reflected in the 
current sugar beet crop which is the largest 
harvested in Canada, amounting to 
355,000 tons. This, according to sugar com- 
pany officials, will yield over 115,000,000 
pounds of sugar, exceeding the record 1942 
production of 103,000,000 pounds. 


Veterans Hospitals and Housing 


We gave top labour priority to the building 
of veterans hospitals. Where tradesmen of 
special skills were not to be had in one part 
of the country, they were brought from other 
sections and the government paid the trans- 
portation costs. As a matter of fact, we are 
giving labour preference to all housing con- 
struction financed under the National Housing 
Act. 


We undertook housing surveys in various 
centres to determine not only the minimum 
housing needs but also the availability of 
skilled and semi-skilled labour. In addition, 
a registration was taken of all men who have 
had experience in the building or construction 
trades so that they would be released from 
the jobs they are doing and returned to the 
building industry. 

I cannot pass on without expressing my 
appreciation of the work of the national joint 
conference board of the construction industry. 
With representatives of employers and em- 
ployees sitting around the table, there has 
been developed a real appreciation of the 
interests of both sides. Much study has been 
given by this board to problems involved in 
the change from war to peace and there is a 
desire that this board shall continue to func- 
tion during the years ahead. 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 


The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
has been an important branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. With demobilization and 
the closing down of war industries, the 
Bureau’s attention is now being directed to 
the reconstruction programme and to the 
replenishment of engineering and scientifie 
staffs of large employers. 


Japanese Problem 


The Japanese division of the Department 
of Labour has been engaged during the past 
year in the supervision of approximately 
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24,000 Japanese across Canada, of whom 75 
per cent are Canadian citizens and 61 per 
cent are born in Canada. 

We have had to provide maintenance for 
3,900 unfit people and education for 4,000 
children. A royal commission last year, and 
various inspectors since that time have de- 
scribed our welfare and educational facilities 
as reasonable and adequate. 

Of the Japanese in Canada, 61 per cent are 
living in British Columbia, 21 per cent on the 
prairies, and 18 per cent in eastern Canada. 

We have continued to use adult Japanese in 
various forms of labour, on fruit and sugar 
beet farms and in lumber camps. We have at 
the present time 9,000 Japanese employed in 
useful occupations. 


Government Policy Defined 
On August 4, 1944, the Prime Minister 


‘spoke at considerable length in this house, 


outlining the policy which was to be followed 
respecting people of Japanese origin living in 
this country. This is on the record and does 
not need repetition by me. I should like, 
however, to summarize briefly the main feat- 
ures of this policy and then to review the 
steps which have been taken to give it effect. 
First, the Prime Minister expressed recog- 
nition of the concern felt by British Columbia 
at the possibility of again having concen- 
trated within its borders virtually the entire 
population of people of Japanese origin in 
Canada. As he stated, in the past this has 
led to so much bitterness and strife that it 
must be avoided in the future. This should 
be done, not only in the interests of the 
people of British Columbia, but also of the 
people of Japanese origin themselves. 
Second, for the future protection of people 
of Japanese origin who have remained loyal 
to Canada during the war, as well as to 
eliminate those who have shown that their 
true allegiance is not to Canada but to Japan, 
a basic feature of the policy was that those 
who have shown disloyalty to this country 


during the war should not have the privilege 


of remaining here. 

Third, that in the years after the war, 
without any declaration which would be bind- 
ing indefinitely into the future, Japanese im- 
migration should not be permitted. 

Finally, and most important, even though 
problems of assimilation are extremely diffi- 
cult, people of Japanese origin who have been 
guilty of no disloyal act or who have not 
displayed any disloyal intent, must be treated 
fairly and justly. As stated by the Prime 
Minister: 

For the government to act otherwise would be 
an acceptance of the standards of our enemies 
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and the negation of the purposes for which we 
are fighting. 

The Prime Minister then outlined tentative 
measures for carrying out the policy. He said 
it would be necessary to establish a quasi- 
judicial commission to examine into the back- 
ground, loyalties and attitudes of all persons 
of the Japanese race in Canada to ascertain 
those who should not be allowed to remain 
here. The government’s intention was to 
have these persons, whether Japanese na- 
tionals, British subjects by naturalization or 
by birth, deported to Japan as soon as phys- 
ically possible. He said also that there may 
be some who voluntarily indicate a desire to 
proceed to Japan. For these, he said, no 
further examination would be required and 
whatever their national status they would be 
allowed and encouraged to go as soon as could 
be arranged. Then he stated that the re- 
mainder, if properly admitted to this country 
and wishing to remain here, should be allowed 
to do so, but added for the reasons cited: 


They should not be allowed once more to con- 
centrate in British Columbia. 


Application of Policy 


My purpose in reviewing the main features 
of the policy is to make it clear that the 
repatriation policy on which I now wish to 
make a statement is a part of the general 
policy as announced by the Prime Minister 
and represents no departure from it. 

At various times during the war, groups of 
persons of the Japanese race have indicated 
that it was their desire to go to Japan during 
the war or as soon thereafter as possible. 

In the early part of 1945, a survey was made 
to ascertain how many there were who desired 
_to be repatriated to Japan. All persons of 
the Japanese race who could readily be located 
were requested to indicate voluntarily their 
wishes in this respect. No coercion or force 
or any pressure of any nature was used. On 
the contrary, every precaution was taken to 
see that there could be no basis for a charge 
of coercion. 

There is a total of 10,347 involved in the 
voluntary requests made for repatriation. Of 
this number, 6,844 actually signed requests— 
the remainder are dependent children under 
sixteen years of age of those who signed. 
Those signing included 2,923 Japanese 
nationals, 1,461 naturalized Canadians and 
2,460 Canadian-born. Of the 10,347 involved 
in the requests, more than 70 per cent were 
residing in the interior housing settlements 
in British Columbia when the survey was 
undertaken. 

Up to September 2, 1945, the date of the 
signing of the Japanese surrender, only a 
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very insignificant number had applied to 
revoke these requests. Since September 2, 
1945, applications for revocation have reached 
us in considerable numbers. 

As the first step in the repatriation of this 
group, the government decided that it was 
necessary to obtain the advice of General 
MacArthur, the supreme allied commander in 
Japan, as to when he would be prepared to 
receive these repatriates and we have been 
advised that he is prepared to accept them 
whenever shipping arrangements can be com- 
pleted for the transportation of these people 
to Japan. 

The government is of the opinion that, in 
general, all Japanese nationals who have 
requested repatriation, should be repatriated 
because it is quite clear that their loyalty is to 
Japan rather than to Canada. 

On the other hand, the government is of 
the opinion that where any Canadian citizen 
of the Japanese race who applied for repat- 
rlation has subsequently submitted in writing 
prior to the Japanese surrender on September 
2, 1945, an application to cancel his repatria- 
tion request, such cancellation should be 
permitted. 

It is also proposed to review those cases of 
Canadian-born persons of the Japanese race 
who may have applied, subsequently to the 
Japamese surrender, to revoke their request 
to be sent to Japan. 

Let me say, with all the emphasis at my 
command, that no coercion was exercised in 
the taking of requests for repatriation from 
persons of the Japanese race. I would not 
stand for it for one minute, neither would the 
government nor the people; this is a free 
country. To support that contention I should 
like to refer to the fact that recently a 
thorough investigation was made by the 
International Red Cross with respect to this 
very matter. A charge was made by Japanese 
spokesmen that there had been intimidation, 
and the report of the commissioner is to this 
effect, that there could be no question what- 
soever of intimidation, and that the word had 
been used wrongly. 


Conscientious Objectors 


On September 30 we had registered 10,873 
as conscientious objectors. About 70 per cent 
of them have been employed on farms. There 
are 196 in alternative service work camps. 
These are men who have refused to abide by 
our regulations. , 


Labour Pool at Halifax 


Under P.C. 5980 we discontinued on Novem- 
ber 3, the reserve labour pool of longshore- 
men at Halifax. This plan has worked out 
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well in expediting the turn around of ocean 
vessels. The arrangements with regard to the 
pool provided for a government guarantee of 
@ minimum weekly wage. 

Payments under the guarantee naturally 
were higher in the summer seasons but as 
ship loading picked up in the autumn and 
through the winter, disbursements by the 
government were reduced. 

In January, 1945, the average number of 
man-days worked was nearly 50 per cent 
greater than in January, 1944, and the net 
cost to the government under the guaranteed 
wage plans was only $6,300 as compared with 
$75,000. The daily average volume of cargo 
handled over the wharves, exclusive of the 
Bedford basin, was 6,500 tons as against an 
average of 4,200 tons in 1944. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


During the fiscal year 1944-45 the contri- 
butions of employers and employees under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administered 
by the unemployment insurance commission, 
amounted to $63,730,896. Under the Act, the 
dominion government contributes 20 per cent 
of the combined employer-employee contri- 
butions which amounted to $12,746,179. 


Interest on investment securities and profit 
on sale of these totaled $6,195,927, bringing 
the revenue up to $82,673,002 for the year. 


Claims allowed during the year numbered 
83,175, and benefit payments amounted to 
$4,966,483, leaving a net revenue for the year 
of $77,706,519. 


The balance at the credit of the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund on March 31, 1944, was 
$190,327,941. When the net revenue for the 
twelve-month period of 1944-45 just referred 
to is added, it will be seen that the fund on 
March 31 last stood at $268,034,460. The 
amount at September 30 was $296,779,305. 


National Registration 


There has been some comment on the 
necessity of continuing our national registra- 
tion. It was of the greatest possible use in 
connection with military call-ups as well as 
tracing persons for the dependents allowance 
board and relatives of those discharged from 
the armed services, in assisting the immigra- 
tion branch in locating and checking alien 
merchant seamen and refugees, locating mem- 
bers of war-dispersed families for the Inter- 
national and Canadian Red Cross, and helping 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in finding 
veterans and their relatives. National regis- 
tration cards are being used for identification 
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purposes in the cashing of family allowance 
cheques. 


Relations with I.L.0. 


I should like to make brief reference to the 
International Labour Organization. 

Canada, as you know, has been a staunch 
supporter of the I.L.O. since its formation 
twenty-six years ago. For several years we 
maintained a permanent office in Geneva; 
and when in 1940 the I.L.0. was forced to 
move from Geneva, we were glad to furnish 
it with a temporary home in Montreal. 

The I.L.0. was set up to deal with vital 
problems following the first great war. It 
accomplished much. To-day a much greater 
post-war job is facing it. 

The 26th session of the International Labour 
Conference held last year in Philadelphia was 
one of particular importance. The Canadian 
government, employers and’ organized labour 
were well represented. 

The Conference reaffirmed among other 
principles, in what is known as the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, that “labour is not a 
commodity”, that “poverty anywhere consti- 
tutes a danger to prosperity everywhere”, and 
that all international economic and financial 
policies and measures should be considered in 
the light of these great axioms. 

The Governing Body of the 1.L.0. met in 
Quebec last June. This was the first I.L.0. 
meeting ever to be held on ‘Canadian soil. 
I then had the honour, on behalf of the 
government, of welcoming the representatives 
of the sixteen countries participating. At 
this meeting methods of securing a high rate 
of employment in the reconversion and post- 
war periods took top place. 

Canada was represented at the 27th session 
of the International Labour Conference which 
was held in Paris during October and extend- 
ing into November this year. 

I now ask that the following statistical 
statements be reproduced in Hansard: 


1. Employment operations of national em- 
ployment. offices. 


2. Wage trends. 
3. Cost of living indexes. 


4. Comparison of changes in cost of living 
indexes. 


5. Cases dealt with by the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 


6. Cases dealt with by the Industrial Selec- 
tion and Release Board and committees. 
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Table 1 poe pecna ORR: 
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National Employment Offices ¥ LCD E etenelvpeieewieoterene tits 955,193 582,011 
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Provinces Notified Effected Wage Trends 
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—————— 2From Department of Labour. The figures. 
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wage rates are not necessarily reflected in the 
Aico H Nae a aoa 530.698 308.850 total wages and salaries earned, as total 

: ; earnings are affected also by the changes in 

the size of the working force (employment 

Manitoba— index) and by the shift from “short time” in 
depression years to “overtime” in boom years. 
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Table 4 Change in 
Comparison of Changes in Bl a a 
Cost-of-Living Indexes c 
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TABLE 5 
NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 
Statistics 


Types of Applications received by the National and Regional War Labour Boards under P.C. 8253, 
- P.C, 5963, and P.C. 9384, from November 15, 1941, to September 30, 1945. 
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C—Number of Cases. 
E—Number of Employees. 
TABLE 6 
INDUSTRIAL SELECTION AND RELEASE PLAN 
Disposition of Applications received up to November 1, 1945. 
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2. INDUSTRIAL SELECTION AND Reireass Boarp 
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Canadian Farm Labour Problems 


HE Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Conference was held in Ottawa, De- 
cember 5 to 7. Mr. George Haythorne, 
Associate Director of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries, Federal Department of Labour pre- 
sided. 
of Agriculture in each of the nine provinces and 
the Dominion attended. 

The future character of the Dominion- 
Provincial farm labour program in general was 
outlined by R. M. Putnam and George V. Hay- 
throne. Problems in this connection for the 
subsequent consideration and possible joint 
action of the Dominion and the several Pro- 
vincial Governments included: The proposed 
placement service for agriculture; local organi- 
zation in regard to seasonal farm labour; sea- 
sonal farm labour excursions; stabilized wage 
levels; labour saving equipment and methods; 
living and working conditions on the farm, in- 
cluding housing, workmens’ compensation and 
unemployment insurance. Other themes dis- 
cussed were: rural labour statistics; publicity; 
training and extension; provincial and federal 
agencies and world organizations dealing with 
rural labour. An official of the Extension Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture addressed the conference on the farm 
labour’ situation in the United States. 


Mr. MacNamara’s Address to Conference 


In an address of welcome to the delegates 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, presented an analysis of farm labour 
problems in Canada, especially those arising 
during the transition from wartime to peace- 
time conditions. 

He referred to the rapid changes that have 
occurred in the overall manpower situation 
during recent months. From the acute short- 
age of labour that existed in the spring and 
early summer of 1945, there had developed by 
autumn a condition of considerable unemploy- 
ment in some localities. He stated that “last 
spring we faced the most serious farm labour 
shortage of any year of the war... it was 
our ‘number one’ problem.”’ However, through 
the co-operative efforts of the farmers them- 
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selves, together with those of provincial and 
federal farm labour officials throughout Can- 
ada, and the railways, the outstanding seasonal 
needs were met. Farm worker shortages in 
both eastern and western Canada were, in some ~ 
degree, overcome during the summers of 1944 
and 1945 by the transfer of harvest help from 
one part of the country to another, as required, 
to meet urgent and specific demands. 


Then too, excellent co-operation was given 
by the armed services, Mr. MacNamara as- 
serted. At the peak of harvesting in Septem- 
ber, 1945, there were over 12,000 servicemen 
helping on Canadian farms and many thou- 
sands more assisted while on furlough or short- 
term leaves. Urban workers and students gave 
timely response to appeals to assist on farms 
and prisoners of war were employed in con- 
siderable numbers, both in groups and on in- 
dividual farms. Um addition, by a reiprocal 
arrangement, large numbers of skilled tobacco 
workers were brought in from the United States 
and Canadians from Quebec and the prairies 
aided in harvesting potatoes and grain in both 
the eastern and western States. 


In the fall it became necessary to recruit 
more woods workers, and appeals were directed 
to men released from urban war industries and 
to men coming out of the armed services, 
rather than to farmers. This, Mr. Mac- 
Namara pointed out, was due in part to a 
recognition of the fact that, in some areas of 
Canada, there was still a shortage of farm 
labour. He stated that in order to prevent 
farm workers from leaving the farms in large 
numbers before harvesting was completed, they 


were kept ‘‘frozen” until mid-November, in 


spite of the fact that the “freeze” on other 
groups of workers was lifted earlier. 


Mr. MacNamara commended the readiness 
with which by far the larger number of farm 
workers adhered to Selective Service Civilian 
regulations during the war years. “Relatively 
few farm workers,” he asserted, “were unwill- 
ing to accept decisions concerning their 
employment, either on farms, or in other 
industries’. He also praised the outstanding 
assistance and co-operation rendered by 
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provincial agricultural officials in carrying out 
the manpower program. 


Factors Affecting Farm Labour Supply 


Regarding the current unemployment situa- 
tion, Mr. MacNamara said that while there 
is, In some centres, an “unemployment 
situation”, it is not unduly alarming. “It is 
obvious” he said, “that there are more men 
and women in these centres than there are 
jobs immediately available”. He expected that 
by spring more raw materials will be avail- 
able and that there will be a consequent 
expansion of industries manufacturing civilian 
products. He enumerated three factors that 
affected the size of the farm working force. 
First, the average age of farmers has in- 
creased during the war years. In the second 
place a large number of farm boys had to 
postpone high school courses during the war 
and now wanted to resume their formal educa- 
tion. Lastly, the removal of the so-called 
“freeze” order made it possible for many 
farm workers to seek employment in other 
lines of work. 


On the other hand, Mr. MacNamara held 
that there were compensating considerations. 
In the first place, at least some of the more 
than 300,000 farm workers who enlisted in the 
armed services, will probably want to return 
to their jobs on farms. This tendency will 
be increased because of the substantial in- 
crease in wages paid to farm workers and 
the extensive development of mechanized 
farming in recent years. However, in balanc- 
ing these factors, he felt that there “is a 
distinct possibility that the farm working 
force may be lower in the spring of 1946 
than it was in 1945”. 


In order to contribute as much as possible 
to the world demand for food, Canada will 
be called upon to make every effort to 
increase her annual output of farm produce 
in 1946. To that end, “the provision of 
an adequate labour force must receive 
close attention in the months ahead,” Mr. 
MacNamara stated. Continuing, he pointed 
out that so-called “cheap” farm labour “can 
easily be the most expensive.... We must 
not forget either, that higher wages and 
income generally, of farm people can serve 
as a tremendous impetus, through increased 
purchasing power, to production and _inci- 
dentally to employment opportunities, in 
other industries.” He expressed the opinion 
that there was need for better housing on 
farms, as well as protection for farm workers 
in the way of minimum wages, workmen’s 
compensation, and unemployment insurance, 
which safeguard workers in other industries. 
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Co-ordination of Placement Agencies Needed 


While the National Employment Service 
was prepared to accept more responsibility 
in the placement of farm workers, Mr. 
MacNamara did “not think it possible or 
desirable for the provinces to withdraw from 
this field altogether. During seasons of peak 
farm labour demands, for example, the pro- 
vincial field staffs are in an excellent position 
to estimate the requirements and to facilitate 


_ the distribution of available labour,” he said. 


Then too, the training of men and women 
for work in agriculture should be extended 
where necessary. Mr. ‘MacNamara asserted 
that “on the job” training is more effective 
than class room instruction. He suggested 
that men discharged from the armed services 
or civilian personnel who were interested in 
farming might be placed on selected farms 
under some form of contract for say a two- 
year period at a satisfactory wage. This could 
be supplemented by special two-week courses 
at the joint expense of the Dominion and 
the provinces concerned and in close co-opera- 
tion between the Department of Veterans 
Affairs of the other interested federal and 
provincial departments. 


Unemployment Insurance for Farm Workers 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, addressed the Confer- 
ence on the “Ultimate Extension of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Benefit to Farm Workers”. 
He stated that more scientific farming and 
the use of more mechanical appliances would 
tend to lessen farm labour requirements. He 
felt that it was a mistake to send surplus 
untrained urban workers to work on farms. 
“What we need is not more people on the 
farm, but fewer and better trained workers”. 
He asserted that with the adoption of 
improved methods “there will arise a great 
need for workers in the secondary indus- 
tries,” to transport and market primary farm 
products. 


As a result, there will be a need for the 
fullest development of the National Employ- 
ment Service to undertake more specialized 
placements. It. will be necessary too, to 
continue “the present successful co-operation 
between the provinces and the Dominion”. 
As agriculture is Canada’s leading industry, 
“it is fully realized that not only all farm 
workers and employers must be brought into 
the scope of the Employment Service, but 
an increasing tendency is becoming evident 
towards the bringing of our agrarian population 
under the benefits of unemployment insur- 
ance,” Mr. Tallon stated. 


Government Aid in Housing 


[22 following article presents a summary 

of the machinery set up by the Dominion 
Government to assist citizens in the buying, 
building and renting of houses. 

There are four channels through which the 
Dominion Government provides assistance in 
the procurement of housing. They are: 
(1) The Farm Improvement Loans Act; (2) 
Wartime Housing Limited; (3) The Veterans’ 
Land Act; and (4) The National Housing 
Act, 1944. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act 


This Act provides loans for a variety of 
purposes to those whose occupation is farming. 
The maximum loan for the construction of 
farm dwellings is 90 per cent of the estimated 
cost of the project up to a limit of $3,000. 
Up to $2,000 security is required in the form 
of a lien on the farmer’s implements; over 
that, security is taken on the farm itself. 


Wartime Housing Limited 


This is a Crown Company originally estab- 
lished to provide housing for war-workers, 
adjacent to war plants. With the dissipa- 
tion of that part of the housing problem, the 
activities of this Company have been devoted 
to carrying out an extensive building pro- 
gram, at the request of municipalities 
throughout Canada, aimed at providing houses 
for veterans and their dependents on.a low 
rental basis. 

Wartime Houses have been or are in the 


process of being constructed in many parts of 
the country. 
The Veterans’ Land Act 


This Act, applicable only to ex-servicemen, 
provides the means whereby a properly quali- 
fred veteran can establish himself as a full- 
time farmer, a commercial fisherman, or the 
owner of a small holding. In relation to the 
small holding, the Dominion Government 
provides financial assistance up to $6,000 for 
the purpose of buying land and putting a 
house up on it. 

It must be situated outside thigh taxation 
areas and within a commuting distance of 
the veteran’s regular work. 

Following the certification of the veterans 
qualifications, the veteran must deposit 10 
per cent of the cost of the land and buildings 
(built or to be built), and other improve- 
ments of a permanent nature that attach to 


the land. He is required to pay back two- 
thirds of such cost within 25 years, together 
with interest at 34 per cent. 

If less than $6,000 is expended on land and 
permanent improvements, some equipment 
may be supplied free under conditions similar 
to the grant. 


National Housing Act, 1944 


The National Housing Act differs materially 
from the Acts mentioned above, in that it 
covers the entire housing field—from the view- 
point of private citizen, builder, municipal 
slum clearance, and financial corporations. It 
is operative throughout Canada, in both rural 
and urban areas. 

The Act is designed to stimulate the build- 
ing of houses by providing Government fin- 
ancial assistance, through loans, guaranteeing 
investments and grants, to those interested. 
No provisions relating to the physical side of 
housing construction are contained in the Act. 
Some of the provisions of the Act are given 
below. 


Loans to Prospective Homse-Owners 


Loans are made through any of the forty- 
odd Approved Lending Institutions approved 
under the Act. The Dominion Government 
furnishes 25 per cent of the loan and the 
Lending Institution 75 per cent. The interest 
rate is 45 per cent per annum, and the period 
of the loan is usually 20 years, which may be 
extended-to as much as 30 years in places 
where approved community planning and 
proper zoning regulations exist. 

The maximum loan procurable for building 
a single family house is $6,400 and then only 
for a house containing four or more bedrooms. 
The required down payment on a loan of 
$6,400 is $1,600; on which the rate of repay- 
ment over a 20-year period is $40.35 per 
month, plus one-twelfth of the estimated 
annual municipal and school taxes. 


LOANS TO Co-OPERATIVE Groups 


Loans to groups of prospective home-owners 
who intend to build a co-operative housing 
project are provided in a similar manner as to 
an individual. The maximum loan for any 
single housing unit is $6,400, whether the pro- 
ject consists of separate houses or a block 
of apartments. The interest rate is 44 per cent 
and the normal period of amortization is 20 
years. 
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Loans To BUILDERS 


Loans to builders, building for sale, are 
handled in a manner similar to those made to 
individual home-owners; except that 25 per 
cent of the total amount of the loan is with- 
held until a purchaser is found who can 
assume the N.H.A. mortgage from the builder. 

In the case of a builder who intends to 
rent his houses the loan may not exceed 80 
per cent of the lending value of the project, 
and, except in the Province of Quebec, a 
chattel mortgage must be given in addition to 
the original mortgage for any rental project 
containing more than four family housing 
units. 


LoANS To LIMITED-DIVIDEND HovusING 
CoRPORATIONS 


A corporation or group of persons who 
decide to put up a large-scale low-rental hous- 
ing project from which they are willing to 
recelve not more than five per cent profit per 
annum on their original investment, are elig- 
ible, as a limited-dividend corporation to 
secure loans from the Dominion Government 
under this provision. The corporation can 
borrow up to 90 per cent of the cost, once the 
financial and constructional conditions have 
been met, and approved. 

The rate of interest is three per cent per 
annum and the period is the life of the 
project, up to a maximum of fifty years. Dur- 
ing this time the limited-dividend housing 
corporation will earn 5 per cent profit per 
annum on their equity, or 10 per cent original 
investment. 


GUARANTEES To Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Act provides for Insurance Companies 
to invest up to 5 per cent of their total assets 
in Canada in the purchase of land and the 
erection thereon of low-rental and moderate- 
rental housing project. 
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The Dominion Government guarantees such 
projects a 24 per cent per annum net return, 
for the period of the project’s useful life up 
to a maximum of fifty years. 

If the guarantee is accepted, ownership must 
be retained, and a reserve established compris- 
ing all net earnings, in any year after com- 
pletion of the project, in excess of 6 per cent. 
Any advances made under the guarantee must 
be repaid out of this reserve. 

Provision for insurance companies to enter 
the limited-dividend has been made. 


StuM CLEARANCE 


The Act provides grants to municipalities 
wishing to undertake slum clearing and re- 
building with low-cost housing. 

The Dominion Government provides a 
grant of 50 per cent of the net cost, arrived at 
in the following manner: 

The municipality must buy the land and 
properties and clear it. It must then sell the 
land to a limited-dividend, or insurance com- 
pany which intends to construct a low-rental 
housing project. The grant will consist of 50 
per cent of the amount by which the original 
cost to the municipality exceeded the amount 
received from the corporation or insurance 
company, provided the remaining 50 per cent 
is borne either alone or with the help of its 
Provincial Government. 


Hovustne Research AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Provision is also made under the Act for 
research and specialized public ‘services of the 
following kind: investigation into housing 
conditions, preparation of plans of low-cost 
homes, public education, research into all 
aspects of housing and technical development. 

Part IV of the Act provides loans for home 
improvements and extensions. However, as 
yet this has not been proclaimed.. 

The Act is administered by the National 
Housing Administration situated in Ottawa. 


Rehabilitation 


Labour Departments Role in Rehabilitation 


iY UCH has been written about the plans 

of the Dominion government to aid the 
ex-serviceman’s re-establishment, but as the 
troops pour onto civvy street in ever-increas- 
ing thousands the role of the Labour Depart- 
ment is still not clear to many. 

In bringing its rehabilitation plan before 
the public the Department of Labour seeks 
the full co-operation of Canadian employers 
and trade unions. Unlike the Department of 
National Defence and Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs, Labour has no gratuities or cloth- 
ing allowance to distribute; no grants or bene- 
fits to administer; no land settlement or busi- 
ness opportunities to offer; nevertheless, more 
than 70 per cent of all discharged personnel 
will look to the Department of Labour’s 
facilities for the answer to their chief re- 
habilitation need—a gainful occupation. 

A summary of pre-discharge interviews 
conducted at Discharge Centres from July 1, 
1944 to August 31, 1945 shows that 74-7 per 
cent of all veterans completing their discharge 
papers indicated that they were interested 
in; (1) being reinstated in their old jobs; 
(2) entering new employment; or (8) availing 
themselves of training leading to a peace-time 
occupation. , 

Indicative of the urgency of the situation 
and the difficulties to be encountered, the 
Hon. Jan Mackenzie, the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, in a recent news release stated: 
“Pre-discharge interviews indicate the situa- 
tion for veterans just leaving the services is 
becoming more serious”, Mr. Mackenzie said. 
In the month of October, for instance, a total 
of 97,486 veterans were interviewed prior to 
their discharge. Of these only 54,789 had 
definite places for employment. That leaves 
42.647 for whom provision must be made 
eventually, although about 50 per cent of 
these will be taken care of in the coming few 
months through the vocational training pro- 
gram and through university education. The 
fact is that in excess of 23,000 have absolutely 
no definite plans. 

The Minister’s statement showed that the 
largest proportion expected reinstatement in 
their old jobs. These amounted to 25,919. 
Another 3,752 were returning to their own 
businesses, while 1,820 (including five members 
of the Women’s Forces) were returning to 


their own farms. A total of 13,298 had new 
jobs arranged prior to discharge. Planning on 
taking vocational training were 11,594 men 
and 531 from the women’s services, while 
10,402 men were planning on going to 
university, and 800 women indicated the same 
intention. Land settlement appealed to a 
fairly large number with 3,520 men and three 
women expressing a desire to be established 
in full-time farming under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, and 7,403 men and 21 women intending 
to apply for small holdings. A total of 310 
men planned to go into commercial fishing, 
while 3,048 had no definite plans for the future. 


“This is by far the heaviest total of pre- 


' discharge interviews in any single month”, 


Mr. Mackenzie said. “It reflects the accel- 
erated rate of discharge from the armed forces 
and is also an indication of the very real 
need of employers giving sympathetic con- 
sideration to veterans applying to them for 
positions. At the moment there is a decrease 
in the opportunities for training-on-the job. 
This is one part of our re-establishment 
program in which employers can provide very 
real assistance. It gives the veteran an 
opportunity to earn a living wage while 
learning a skill, but the department, realizing 
that the man may not be sufficiently skilled 
to return value for full wages to the employer, 
is prepared to subsidize his income.” 


Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation and 
Re-establishment 


Both the Minister and the Deputy Minister 
have the veterans’ problems uppermost in 
their minds and have impressed upon the 
Department as a whole the necessity of 
bending every effort toward the successful 
re-establishment of men and women discharged 
from the Armed Forces. 

Steps taken by the Department of Labour to 
handle this post-war responsibility include the 
appointment of a Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister to supervise matters of 
veterans’ re-establishment; additions to staff 
and facilities to the National Employment 
Service to ensure special consideration for 
ex-service personnel; and expansion of Cana- 
dian Vocational Training to provide technical 
and pre-matriculation instruction for veterans. 
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The Deputy Minister has been named Chair- 
man of an Advisory Committee on Re- 
habilitation and Re-establishment, set up by 
order in council P.C. 4383 on June 20, 1945. 
The Vice-Chairman of this Committee is the 
Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs, with ad- 
ditional representation from Naval Services, 
Army, R.-C.A.F., Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, Civil Service Commission and Depart- 
ments of Finance, Agriculture, and Recon- 
struction, with a Secretary from the Privy 
Council Office. This Committee was estab- 
lished by the action of the Cabinet to provide 
formal inter-departmental machinery to con- 
sider rehabilitation problems where more than 
one Department is concerned. 


Bovey Commission 


In connection with training and employment 
the Government set up a Royal Commission 
on veterans’ qualifications which held sittings 
during the summer of 1945, under the Chair- 
manship of the Hon. Wilfrid Bovey. The Com- 
mission completed its findings in September, 
and, in two reports, made 82 recommendations 
designed to assist the veteran in making use 
of his service-gained qualifications. 


Placement of Veterans 


The policy of leaving the responsibility of 
finding employment for discharged soldiers, 
sailors and airmen with the Department of 
Labour was developed during the war. There 
had been suggestions that a separate employ- 
ment channel should be set up for those about 
to be discharged to civil life, but government 
officials planning the post-war future of ex- 
service personnel were of the opinion that 
such a step would cause confusion, and would 
work to the disadvantage of all concerned. 
The reasons behind the adoption of this policy 
were obvious. The Department of Labour’s 
National Employment Service, with a chain 
of 270 offices reaching into the small towns 
and hamlets, and a nation-wide job of clear- 
ance, informational and statistical service, had 
the machinery for placing veterans. It would 
be uneconomical to set up another placement 
service exclusively for discharged members 
of the Forces. Also, it might lead to segre- 
gation of our employable population into 
two groups—those with service in the Armed 
Forces and those without. Further, the Em- 
ployment Service, with four years of exper- 
ence behind it, was already looked upon by 
employers as the recognized medium through 
which to obtain workers. 

Officials of all Government Departments 
dealing with rehabilitation felt that, with the 
addition of new facilities to insure a special 
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consideration, the existing Employment Ser- 
vice could find jobs in the post-war world for 
veterans, thus eliminating the necessity of 
setting up a duplicate organization. 


Organization of National Employment Service 


National Employment Service offices are 
staffed with specialists who know conditions 
in their own areas as well as in all other parts 
of the country. They are available to inform 
the veterans of any type of job, whether near 
their home, or in some other town, city or 
province. 

Realizing, however, that Canada’s ex-service 
personnel must be given special consideration, 
the Employment Service was supplemented | 
by the creation of facilities exclusively for 
veterans. These facilities include Reinstate- 
ment Officers, a Veteran Placement Division, 
Armed Forces Registration Units, Employ- 
ment Advisers, and Counsellors. 

Employment Offices have been directed to 
extend veterans’ preference to applicants who 
are either pensioners, or have served overseas. 
This preference entitles the veteran to first 
opportunity for referral to employment. 

To operate this additional machinery, the 
Civil Service Commission has appointed war 
veterans, either of 1914-18 or 1939-45, to insure 
that the job is carried out by personnel who 
understand the problem. These appointments 
were made from both ex-service men and ex- 
service women. 


Reinstatement—The Department of Labour 
has provided for the administration of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act by 
training reinstatement officers. These are 
stationed at regional points across the Domin- 
ion and it is their duty to advise on reinstate- 
ment, investigate difficulties on behalf of 
employers or ex-service personnel, and enforce 
the Act and Regulations. 


Veterans’ Placement Division—Within the 
Employment Service a Veterans’ Placement 
Division has been added to the “General” 
and “Special” placement divisions. This new 
division is charged with the placement of all 
ex-Service personnel registered for employ- 
ment. A supervisor of veterans’ placement 
presides over the division at Ottawa. Regional 
Supervisors of veterans’ placement are sta- 
tioned in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the 
Prairies and British Columbia to insure that 
the local offices in the regions are doing all 
that is possible to secure employment for the 
ex-service men and women. 


Armed Forces Registration Units—Veterans 
visiting an employment office will be inter- 
viewed by an official of the Armed Forces 
Registration Unit. These officials, all veterans 
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themselves, are on “common ground” with the 
applicant and they are trained to give special 
attention to ex-service personnel. They con- 
duct registration for employment and then 
follow the ex-servicemen’s applications through 
until satisfactory placement is completed. 

In many of the large offices the registration 
units are staffed with ex-service women also. 
The policy is to have discharged women mem- 
bers of the forces in veterans’ units in all the 
large centres. However, to date the problem 
has been to obtain enough suitable female ex- 
service personnel to fill the vacancies. 


Counselling Services—In addition, the De- 
partment of Labour is appointing war veterans 
with overseas service to National Employment 
Service staffs to act as counsellors. 


Veterans’ Employment Advisers—In the 
large cities these men are known as Veterans’ 
Employment Advisers and constitute a section 
of the Rehabilitation Centres operated by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. These Lab- 
our Department men give special employment 
counselling to ex-service personnel using the 
centre and have contact with the local em- 
ployment offices to facilitate placement. They 
are all veterans of either of the two great wars 
and usually have wide experience in several 
lines of employment. They receive training at 
the Department of Veterans Affairs’ school in 
Ottawa and, in the centre, work with officials 
of that Department to provide the serviceman 
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with complete rehabilitation assistance under 
one roof. 


Veterans’ Officers —In communities not large 
enough to warrant establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs’ office, a Veterans’ 
Officer has been appointed to the staff of the 
Employment Office to act as a representative 
of the Dominion Government in matters of 
rehabilitation. In general, these men will 
supersede the Veterans’ Welfare Officers of 
D.V.A. who were stationed in the Employment 
Offices under the former set-up. They will 
receive training and instructions from officers 
of Veterans Affairs and will act for all Govern- 
ment Departments. Their primary duty is to 
establish themselves as the focal point in the 
community for rehabilitation and provide in- 
formation, advice and assistance in carrying 
out the Government’s rehabilitation program. 
These men will be residents of the community 
and part of their duties will be to interest 
themselves in local Citizens’ Committees on 
which they will serve if invited, the local 
Branch of the Canadian Legion and other 
organizations lending a helping hand to the 
veteran. 


The Department feels that it has developed a 
realistic and practicable plan and its officials 
have been instructed that the utmost help and 
understanding is to be made available to 
veterans whenever and wherever the oppor- 
tunity occurs. 


Labour-Management Conference in United States 


iS lesson Labour-Management Conference con- 
vened by President Truman in the hope 
that. the representatives of organized labour 
and industry could formulate a policy that 
would lay “a broad and permanent foundation 
for industrial peace and progress”, ended its 
deliberations on November 380 with disagree- 


ment upon three of the six issues handled by 


the working committees. 

The conference in spite of the disagreements 
was not a failure, an article in the New York 
Times points out. “The general feeling pre- 
vailed: that the main progress which had been 
made had come from the fact that the dele- 
gates had come to know each other better 
and had provided for further meetings which, 
it was hoped, might add to the area of agree- 
ment reported by three committees.” 

The committees on Initial Collective 
Agreements, Conciliation Service, and Exist- 
ing Collective Agreements, agreed on the 
following: 


INITIAL COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


(1) Collective bargaining undertaken 
promptly and in good faith following recogni- 
tion of a properly established bargaining agent 
is viewed as the first step to avoid strike 
action by the union or refusal to bargain by 
the employer. 

(2) Conciliation should be employed if col- 
lective bargaining has not resulted in agree- 
ment, but only after reasonable time and full 
effort has been made by direct negotiation. 

(3) If direct negotiations and conciliation 
have been unsuccessful voluntary arbitration 
may be considered; the parties should agree 
to the precise issues, terms of submission, and 
the principles or factors by which the arbitrator 
shall be governed. 


CONCILIATION SERVICE 


(1) A Federal Conciliation Service, which 
by its impartiality and efficiency wins the 
respect of the public, management and labour, 
will be a strong force in minimizing disputes 
and preventing strikes. 

(2) The parties should exhaust all possi- 
bilities of settlement through collective bar- 
gaining before either party requests conciliation 
or mediation services. 

(3) As far as possible, and wherever prac- 


ticable, disputes should be settled at the plant 


level. It is desirable to secure close co-ordina- 
tion between the activities of the federal, 
state, and local conciliation services. 
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(4) The Committee recommends that every 
effort be made toward reorganizing the United 
States Conciliation Service to the end that it 
be established as an effective and completely 
impartial agency within the Department of 
Labour. 

(5) Conciliation must, under all conditions, 
be maintained as distinct and separate from 
arbitration and conciliators should never act 
as arbitrators. 


ARBITRATION SERVICE 


The Division of Arbitration should have a 
pool or list of capable, trained impartial 
arbitrators, who should be paid on a per diem 
basis. , 

EXIstinGc CoLLEcTIVE AGREEMENTS 


(1) Agreements should contain provisions 
that grievances and disputes involving the 
interpretation or application of the terms are 
to be settled without resort to strikes, lock- 
outs or other interruptions to normal opers- 
tions by an effective grievance procedure with 
arbitration as the final step. 

(2) The procedure established for the settle- 
ment of such grievances should at least have 


. the successive steps, the methods of present- 


ing grievances, and the method of taking an 
appeal clearly stated and easily comprehen- 
sible. 

(3) Management and unions should inform 
and train their representatives in the proper 
functioning of the grievance procedure and 
their responsibilities under it. 

(4) The parties should provide by mutual 
agreement for the final determination of any 
unsettled grievances or disputes involving the 
interpretation or application of the agreement 
by an impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator 
or board. 

(5) Any questions not involving the appli- 
cation or interpretation of the existing agree- 
ment, but which may be raised pursuant to 
agreement provisions should be settled hy 
other means provided by the parties, such as 
conciliation or negotiation. 

(6) Ample time prior to the termination 
of an agreement should be provided to renew, 


-change or modify the existing agreement. 


(7) No recommendation is made for com- 
pulsory arbitration. . 

The committee on Collective Bargaining, 
Management’s Right to Manage and on 
Representation and Jurisdictional Questions, 
because of their inability to achieve unanimity, 
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submitted separate labour and management 
reports, none of which were adopted by the 
Conference. 


The Times article further states that “the 
main items of failure were provisions for 
terminal points when the parties disagreed 
and the eschewing of fact-finding committees 
to make recommendations; legislation to 
“equalize” labour and industry; inability to 
agree upon specific functions of management; 
disagreement on unionization of foremen and 
supervisors, and wage increases.” 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Committee on Collective Bargaining dis- 
agreed on the appointment of fact-finding 
committees to judge disputes after all other 
measures had failed. Labour delegates vigor- 
ously opposed the measure. Management set 
forth proposals for amending the Wagner 
Act that would set forth responsibilities for 
labour, but this too met with the opposition 
of the labour delegates. Both labour ‘and 
management delegates, however, favoured 
complete acceptance of collective bargaining. 


MANAGEMENT’s Ricut to MaNnacs 


The main stumbling block to accord in this 
‘committe was management’s unsuccessful 
attempt to have the functions and respon- 
sibilities of management specified. Labour 
delegates stated that the boundaries between 
management prerogatives and areas of col- 
lective bargaining were indefinite and varied 
with time. Management felt that such a de- 
limitation was essential to preserve free enter- 
prise. The parties also disagreed upon the 
unionization of foremen, with management 
delegates favouring a limitation on such activ- 
ity, and labour delegates opposing any restric- 
tion. 


JURISDICTIONAL QUESTIONS 


The sole agreement reached by the dele- 
gates on this committee was that the National 
Labour Relations Board should remain an 
independent agency with adequate funds to 
handle representation elections promptly. 
Management representatives filed a report 
that recommended legislation to deal with 
jurisdictional disputes and stoppages in vio- 
lation of contracts and proposed that the 
N.L.R.B. upon the request of industry, as 
well as labour, should determine whether the 
bargaining agent was truly representative of 
the employees. The union members of the 
committee filed a second report opposing all 
these recommendations, especially the one 
which placed limitations on the right to strike. 
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Three separate resolutions on wages were 
also defeated owing to the rule that any 
action to be the expression of the conference 
had to be approved unanimously. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ delegation, 
headed by President Philip Murray, led an 
unsuccessful attempt to have the conference 
go on record m favour of “substantial wage 
increases”. The C.I.0.’s resolution was opposed 
by the labour delegates representing the 
A.F.L., United Mine Workers, and railway 
unton members as well as by management. 


Structure 


The conference consisted of 39 delegates 
of whom 18 represented employers and man- 
agement, 18 represented labour and _ three 
represented the general public. Labour’s 
representatives were eight named by the 
CIO., eight by A.F.L., one by the United 
Mine Workers, and one from the Railway 
Brotherhoods. Management’s were named in 
equal numbers (nine each) by the US. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Alternate 
delegates equal im number and chosen in the 
same manner as the delegates themselves, 
were included. 

The public members were Judge Walter P. 
Stacy of North Carolina, Secretary of Labour 
Lewis Schwellenbach and Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace, none of whom had 
a vote. 

President Truman appointed a preparatory 
committee, which drew up the agenda that, 
apart from one major change which inereased 
the size of the important executive com- 
mittee from eight to sixteen members, was 
adopted by the conference. Members of the 
executive committee appointed were, for 
management, Eric A. Johnston, Ira Masher, 
Herman W. Steinkraus, H. W. Prentis, Jr.. 
David Sarnoff, William M. Rand, M. W. 
Clement and John Holmes: for the Ax ie 
William Green, Matthew Woll and George 
M. Harrison; for the CI.O., Philip Murray, 
R. J. Thomas and Lee Pressman; for the 
U.M.W., John L. Lewis, and for Es Dats), Cx 
Cashen. 

The various committees dealing with mat- 
ters on the agenda, as mentioned above, were 
composed of an equal number of labour and 
management representatives. 

The Conference’s failure to produce a 
short-cut formula to end industria] strife, the 
delegates felt, would leave the public dis- 
appointed in the’ result. However, it was 
commonly held by the delegates that the 
public expected too much. Random inter- 
views with nearly a score of delegates and 
alternatives indicated considerable  satisfac- 
tion as well as disappointment on both sides. 


Decisions of N. ational War Labour Board 


URING the month of November the 
National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 

Price Brothers and Company, Limited, and 
La Federation Nationale Catholique de 1’In- 
dustrie du Bois du Canada, Inc. 

Quebec Railway Light and Power Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, Lodge 662. 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, ‘Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Messrs. Gowling, 
Ottawa, Ont. ‘ 

Donnell and Mudge, Limited, New Toronto, 
Ont., and International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union, Local 330. 

Canadian John Wood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, and Service Station Equipment 
Company, Limited, and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 3062. 

The Builders’ Exchange Inc., Montreal, P.Q., 
and Le Conseil des Syndicats des ‘Metiers de 
la Construction de Montreal, Inc., and the 
Building and Construction Trades Council of 
Montreal and vicinity. 

Pacific Mills, Limited, Northern Coast 
Timber Company, Limited, J. R. Morgan, 
Limited, and Kelley’ Logging Company, 
Limited, and the International Woodworkers 
of America, Local 1-71. 

The British American Oil Company, Limited, 
and Local No. 3, National Union of Petroleum 
Workers. 


McTavish and Watt, 


’ Contractors 


Canada Packers, Limited. 

Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, Kapuskasing, Ont. 

Bakelite Plastics Division, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 512, United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 

Purity Flour Mills, Limited, and Federal 
Union No. 23736. 

American Can Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2821. 

Leland Electric Company, Limited, and 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, Local 508. 

Anaconda American Brass Company, 
Limited, and New Toronto Brass and Copper 
Workers’ Union, Local 811. 

Whitmoyer Laboratories Limited, Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. 

National Association of Master Plumbers 
and Heating Contractors of Canada and 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada, Local 46. 

Toronto Builders Exchange and the Building 
and Construction Trade Council of Toronto 
and vicinity. 

Toronto Chapter of Painting and Decorating 
and Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
Locals 557, 864, 1080 and 1008. 


Re: Price Brothers and Company, Limited, and La Fédération Nationale 
Catholique de l’Industrie du Bois du Canada, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Federation.on behalf of the local syndi- 
cates of employees of Price Brothers and 
Company, Ltd., at its saw mills at Rimouski, 
Priceville and Matane, made an application to 
the Regional War Labour Board for Quebec 
for an increase in the basic rate paid to the 
said employees. 

On this application there were a number of 
hearings, and orders were issued by the Re- 
gional Board for Quebec on June 19, July 10 
and July 17 which, however, were amended, 
supplemented and consolidated by an order of 
the said Board, dated July 24. By this order 
the said Board directed an increase of 4 cents 


per hour to all the employees of the Com- 
pany’s saw mills located at Rimouski, Price- 
ville and Matane. From this direction the 
Company appeals to this Board. 

The basic rate in effect for the Company’s 
employees in the said mill prior to the decision 
under appeal was 41 cents per hour, it having 
been adjusted by 2 cents per hour in pursuance 
of a direction of a Regional Board made in 
1944 under P.C.9384. It was argued on behalf . 
of the Company that it must be assumed that 
Regional Board when dealing with the basic 
rates in 1944 proceeded to rectify and did 
rectify all gross injustices or inequalities which 
existed in respect of the previously established 
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basic rate, and that the Board is without juris- 
diction to deal further with such basic rate. 
Such is a natural presumption but we think 
that it is rebuttable. P.C.9384 provides that a 
War Labour Board may authorize or direct an 
increase in wage rates to the extent necessary 
to rectify a gross injustice or inequality. The 
effect of such provision is to place a limit 
upon the actions of a War Labour Board. It 
does not require such Board to go up to that 
limit in one step or at any one time. 

From the evidence before us in this appeal 
it would appear that the Regional Board in 
directing the 4 cents increase concluded that 
its 1944 decision did not completely rectify 
the gross injustice or inequality which existed 
in the previously established basic rate of 39 
cents, and therefore deemed it necessary to 
take a second step to complete the rectification. 

This Board finds that there was evidence 
before the’ Regional Board upon which it 
could make the Direction contained in its 
order of July 24, and this Board further finds 
that in reaching the said decision the Regional 
Board did not act upon a wrong principle, 
and, therefore, the said Direction should not 
be disturbed. 

There seems to be some confusion with 
regard to the so-called “Production Bonus,” 
and the situation with respect thereto should 
be summarized and clarified. This “ Bonus 
Plan” was introduced by the Company in 
1942, and as it is a working condition affecting 
wages within the meaning of the Wages Con- 
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trol Order an application for its approval 
should have been made to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec. It would appear 
that no such application was made, but inas- 
much as its terms were made known to the 
Regional Board on several occasions subse- 
quent to its inauguration it may be said that 
the said Plan has been authorized by the 
Regional Board at least by implication. The 
Plan was originated voluntarily by the Com- 
pany, and in its first application to the 
Regional Board the Bargaining Representa- 
tives for the employees asked for and on July 
10 obtained a Direction extending its terms. 
The Order of July 10 was reviewed by the 
Regional Board on July 24, and in its order of 
the same date we find the following statement: 
The Regional Board determines moreover 
that the “efficiency” and “attendance” bonus 
which was erroneously called “production 
bonus” should retain its identity and be kept 
apart from the basic salary. 

This Bonus only affects certain employees of 
the Company and is in effect an incentive 
bonus payable only to those who continued in 
the Company’s employ to the end of the 
season. It was so understood by all parties. 
To remove any doubt respecting this “ Bonus 
Plan,” it should be understood that the bonus 
plan is authorized and not directed. With this 
modification the Company’s appeal will be 
dismissed, and the order of the Regional 
Board dated July 24 will be affirmed. 


November 7, 1945. 


Re: Quebec Railway Light and Power Company and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America, Lodge 662 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec dated March 27, 1945, directing an 
increase of 5 cents per hour for employees 
working at its Limoilou shops. 

In this case the Union applied to the Re- 
gional Board for wage increases varying from 
8 to 23 cents per hour according to classi- 
fication. The Company offered an increase of 
2 cents per hour for all occupational classi- 
fications and took the position that the increase 
granted by the Regional Board would disturb 
the relationship and differentails presently 
existing in its wage structure. 


We have obtained a survey of the increases 
awarded to the more than 1,200 employees of 
the Company, most of whom are represented 
by various Unions, and we find that the 
Company’s offer to the 65 employees involved 
in this appeal is in line with what was done, 
with Regional Board approval, for the other 
employees. 

Upon the sole ground that this decision is 
inconsistent with the Regional Board’s action 
in the other cases and without expressing any 
opinion on the rates themselves, we must 
come to the conclusion that the appeal must 
be allowed and a 2 cent increase authorized 
from January 1, 1945. November 7, 1945. 


Re: Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 
This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated August 13, 1945, refusing to grant the 
increases sought for the employees covered by 
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the application made on their behalf by the 
above named Company. 

After hearing the argument made on behalf 
of the appellant and, after considering the 
submissions in support of this appeal, and 
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bearing in mind the restrictions contained in 
Section 20(1) (a) of the Order (P.C. 9384), 
we are of the opinion that there has not been 
submitted to us sufficient evidence or argu- 
ment to justify this Board in disturbing the 
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decision arrived at by the said Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario. 

This appeal is, therefore, dismissed and, 
there will be a Finding and Direction accord- 


ingly. November 12, 1945. 


Re: Messrs. Gowling, MacTavish and Watt, Ottawa, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employers from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated July 27, 1945. Leave to 
appeal was granted by the Regional Board on 
September 27, 1945. 

The employers applied to the Regional 
Board for permission to convert into the salary 
of three of its employees a portion of the 
bonus which they had been paying the two of 
them. The Regional Board rejected the 
application. 

It appears that some time in 1988 the 
employers developed a plan whereby their 
employees would receive a bonus out of a fund 
created by a certain percentage of the net 
profits of the firm. At the outbreak of the 
war or soon thereafter, a number of the firm’s 
members and staff enlisted in the armed forces 
of Canada. Accordingly added duties were 
assumed by the remaining members and by 
the three said employees in particular. During 
the twelve months preceding November 15, 


1941, the firm made special provision by way 
of bonusimg two of the said three employees. 
The third employee was at that time other- 
wise engaged. A certain sum was set aside for 
this purpose and was actually distributed to 
the employees before November 15, 1941. The 
wage rates of the three employees vary and 
the employers wish to use part of the bonus 
fund to increase the wage rates so that each 
employee will receive the same salary. 


We have caused an investigation to be made 
into the duties assumed by the employees and 
on the basis of that investigation we have 
concluded that the wage rates proposed by the 
employers are justified, it being understood 
that the bonus available for distribution among 
the three employees shall be reduced by the 
amount required to adjust the wage rates as 
requested by the employers. 

In the circumstances the appeal is allowed 
and a Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly. 

November 12, 1945. 


Re: Donnell and Mudge, Limited, New Toronto, Ont., and International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, Local 330 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated April 27, 1945, directing that 
the minimum starting rate of 40 cents per 
hour for female workers previously directed on 
February 15, 1945, be automatically increased 
to 45 cents after three months of employment. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 


The employees involved in the appeal are 
only about 18 in number and work in the 
leather finishing department; the previous rate 
for female leather finishers was 36 cents per 
hour. The findings and directions indicate 
that the Regional Board founded its decisions 


upon an interpretation of article 14 of the 
collective agreement between the parties, 
dated June 22, 1944, and a determination of 
the employees who were included in the term 
“junior workers.” 

However, the decision must be governed by 
the terms of P.C. 9384. 

Having this in mind and also the fact that 
the rates were increased by 4 cents on Febru- 
ary 15, 1945, after having been increased by 
6 cents on an appeal to this Board just a few 
months prior to the agreement (decision of 
March 9, 1944—L.G., April 1944, p.469) our 
conclusion is that the appeal should be allowed 
and the finding and direction of April 27, 1944, 


be set aside. 
iia cite November 13, 1945. 


Re: Canadian John Wood Manuacturing Company, Limited, and Service 
Station Equipment Company, Limited, and United Steelworkers of 


America, Local 3062 
Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
finding and direction of the Regional Board 
for Ontario dated March 8, 1945, directing 
them “to pay hourly rated employees for 
statutory holidays in accordance with the 


practice established for the year 
November 15, 1941.” 

On February 29, 1944, a collective agreement 
had been signed by the Company and the 
Union providing for vacations with pay in 
accordance generally with the terms of D.B.17. 


ending 
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The Company had for a number of years 
prior to wage control been in the habit of 
paying for certain statutory holidays not 
worked under conditions which were altered 
from year to year. On the application of the 
Union to the Regional Board for continuance 
of this practice, the above direction was made. 

Upon consideration of the arguments sub- 
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mitted, this Board has come to the conclusion 
that it will not interfere with the decision 
arrived at by the Regional Board and the 
appeal should be dismissed. 

Reference to decision in Service Station 
Equipment Company Ltd. Case (L.G., Septem- 
ber 1944, p. 1104). 

November 13, 1945. 


Re: The Builders’ Exchange Inc., Montreal, P.Q., and Le Conseil des 
Syndicats des Metiers de la Construction de Montreal, Inc. and the 
Building and Construction Trades Council of Montreal and vicinity 


Reasons for Decision 


This is am appeal by the employees’ or- 
ganizations from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebec dated June 21, 
1945, and issued following hearings at which 
all parties were represented and made 
representations. 

The application was made on behalf of all 
employees in the construction industry in the 
Montreal area and requested: 

(1) an increase in wage rates of approxi- 

mately 124 cents per hour; 

(2) one week’s vacation with pay; 

(3)' a 40-hour week; 

(4) a guarantee of continuous work. 


Reduction of hours of work and guarantee 
of employment were considered by the Re- 


gional Board as matters outside the scope of 
its jurisdiction, and the question of vacations 
with pay was returned to the parties who 
undertook to pursue their negotiations. 


With respect to the application for increased 
rates, it was urged upon the Regional Board 
that the Montreal rates should be brought up 
to the level of the Toronto rates and the case 
for the employees was extensively developed 
before that Board. The Quebec Board, hav- 
ing heard and considered the evidence, refused 
the application for increased rates. 

This Board has come to the conclusion that 
it should not disturb the decision of the Re- 
gional Board and the appeal must, therefore, 
be dismissed. 


November 14, 1945. 


Re: Pacific Mills, Limited, Northern Coast Timber Company, Limited, 
J. R. Morgan, Limited and Kelley Logging Company, Limited, and the 
International Woodworkers of America, Local 1-71 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal, by the Companies and 
the Union jointly, by leave of the Regional 
War Labour Board for British Columbia, 
from Findings and Directions of that Board 
dated July 30, 1945, relating to wage rates: of 
the Companies in their logging camps on 
Queen Charlotte Islands. The Regional Board 
rejected applications of the parties seeking 
approval of wage rates for loggers of various 
classifications as provided for by collective 
agreements, and directed rates for the various 
occupational classifications generally in accord 
with the maximum rates paid by logging 
operators for like classifications in their opera- 
tions on Lower West Coast Main Land of 
British Columbia and on Vancouver Island. 

It appears that in 1943, in view of man- 
power shortage for logging operations on 
Queen Charlotte Islands, and the pressing 
war necessities for the production of spruce 
timber available there, which is particularly 
adaptable to the manufacture of special types 
of aircraft, Aero Timber Products Limited, 


a Crown Company contracting with the appel- 
kant companies for the production of spruce 
logs, authorized such Companies to increase 
their wage rates for loggers of various classifi- 
cations on the basis of a bonus of one-third 
of established basic wage rates under certain — 
conditions in respect of continuity of service. 


No application was made to the Regional 
War Labour Board for British Columbia for 
approval of the increased wage rates as men- 
tioned, nor was any authority given by the 
Board for the payment of such wage rates, as 
required under the provisions of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order. Notwithstanding that 
the increased rates mentioned were un- 
authorized as indicated, National Selective 
Service, Vancouver, advertised the employ- 
ment opportunities for logging service on 
Queen Charlotte Islands at such increased 
wage rates. In October, 1943, the Companies 
entered into collective bargaining agreements 
with International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, binding themselves to pay to their 
employees the rates of wages then current for 
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the period of the agreement, which was to 
remain in force until November 1, 1944, and 
agreed that it would join with the Union in 
any requests it might submit for the continu- 
ation of the bonus for such period. 

On October 5, 1948, an application was 
made by the Companies to the Regional 
Board requesting approval of an increase in 
wage rates for boatmen employed by them, 
and in reply the Board advised that as the 
wage rates and bonus then being paid were 
put into effect without consultation or 
authority of the Board it was not prepared to 
approve increases in wage rates which had 
not previously had their approval. The Com- 
panies continued to pay the wage rates speci- 
fied in their collective bargaining agreements, 
including the bonus, until November 1, 1944, 
shortly prior to which date they had been 
advised by Aero Timber Products Limited 
that it would discontinue payment of the 
bonus on that date. 

The collective bargaining agreements with 
the Union were then expiring and the Com- 
panies entered into negotiations with the 
Union for their extension. These negotia- 
tions resulted in the Companies entering into 
further agreements with the Union, dated 
March 15, 1945, fixing the wage scale for one 
year from November 1, 1944. The scale of 
wage rates called for by the new agreements 
is stated to have represented a material reduc- 
tion from the previously unauthorized wage 
rates and bonus paid to employees from Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, until November 1, 1944. The 
Companies have continued to operate under 
these agreements, and have paid the stipu- 
lated wage rates from and after November 1, 
1944. 

By a letter dated July 6, 1945, the Regional 
War Labour Board for British Columbia 
advised the Regional Superintendent of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission at 
Vancouver, that the wage rates paid by the 
Companies at their Queen Charlotte Island 
operations had never been approved by the 
Board and were, therefore, in contravention 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, and 
advised the Companies of this action. This 
letter was interpreted by the Regional Superin- 
tendent as prohibiting employment of men 
for work on the Queen Charlotte Islands and 
thereupon such employment was discontinued. 
The Companies and the Union then discussed 
the matter with the Regional Board and made 
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application for approval of the rates provided 
for in the existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The Regional Board then issued its 
Findings and Directions now appealed from 
directing payment of “the ceiling wage rates 
for the Lower Coast” which it is indicated 
substantially reduce the unauthorized wage 
rates being paid “in almost all categories”. 
Apparently there was understanding between 
the parties and the Regional Board that 
current wage rates and bonus would be con- 
tinued in effect pending appeal to the 
National Board of the Regional Board’s Find- 
ing and Direction. 


In the evidence submitted on the appeal to 
the National Board it is indicated that for 
loggers employed on Queen Charlotte Islands 
differentials in wage rates have always been 
paid over wage rates paid for like service on 
British Columbia Main Land and on Van- 
couver Island, but other information available 
to the National Board indicates that in 1941 
when the first Wartime Wages Control Order 
became effective wage rates for loggers of 
various classifications on Queen Charlotte 
Islands generally did not exceed the maximum 
wage rates paid for like service in other parts 
of British Columbia, but rather that the 
reverse was the case. As matters now stand 
it appears that the expiry date has passed of 
the hast agreements between the Companies 
and the Union under which the unauthorized 
wage rates and bonus have been paid, and it 
will be necessary to negotiate new agreements 
for service subsequent to November 1, 1945. 
Regional War Labour Boards are responsible 
for the administration of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, as affecting 
regional employers, and must necessarily have 
particular regard for the “Purposes of Order” 
as stated in its Section 14, and to the require- 
ments of Section 20 of the Order regarding 
the authorization of any increase in estab- 
lished authorized wage rates. The Regional 
War Labour Board for British Columbia has 
intimate knowledge of conditions affecting 
industries in its territory, and, no doubt after 
careful consideration of the submissions of the 
Companies and of the Union, authorized 
wage rates on the basis already indicated. 
In all the circumstances we feel that the 
Regional Board’s decision should not be 
disturbed, and therefore the appeal must be 
dismissed. 

November 13, 1945. 
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Re: The British American Oil Company, Limited, and Local No. 3, National 
Union of Petroleum Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union representing the employees in the 
Company’s Clarkson Refinery applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario for a 
direction that the wage rates for 43 occupational 
classifications be increased and that premium 
rates be paid to shift workers who worked on 
six statutory holidays. The Regional Board 
directed that the requested increases in wage 
rates be granted in full for some classifications 
and in part for some others while it denied the 
request concerning eight classifications. The 
Regional Board directed the payment of 
premium rates for shift workers for work done 
on itwo. statutory holidays only. 

From that decision, which is dated August 9, 
1945, the Company appeals, leave having been 
granted by the Regional Board. The Union 
cross-appeals against the Regional Board’s 
decision concerning five classifications and con- 
cerning the premium rates for statutory 
holidays. 

Whenever it has been indicated to us that a 
Regional Board thas founded its decision upon 
proper principles we decide against disturbing 
that decision. In this case, however, we are 
unable to ascertain the basis for the Regional 
Board’s decision. A careful study of the 
submissions on appeal and of the Regional 
Board’s file fails to show any reason for 
disturbing the previously existing differentials 
in wage rates for the several classifications as 


was done by the decision in question. More- 
over, and if there is any justification under 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, to direct 
an employer to pay premium rates to shift 
workers for work done on statutory holidays, 
we failed to detect the reasoning which 
prompted that Board to approve the request 
for two such holidays and reject it in respect 
of the other four. Because of the foregoing 
reasons we are not prepared to confirm the 
Regional Board’s decision. 

It is our view that the evidence before us 
does not warrant a finding that a gross 
injustice or a gross inequality exists in respect 
of the wage rates in effect before decision in 
question. However, during the hearing of this 
appeal certain statements were made by both 
parties which suggest that a proper job evalua- 
tion survey would be in order. Probably such 
a survey would bring to hght some inequalities 
in rates. If and when they are brought to 
light they can be rectified. 

We are of the opinion that the parties might 
again review this issue as well as that concern- 
ing premium rates for work done on: statutory 
holidays by shift workers and endeavour to 
compose those differences now existing thereon. 

In the meantime the appeal will be allowed 
and the cross-appeal dismissed. There will be 
a Finding and Direction accordingly. 


November 14, 1945. 


Re: Canada Packers, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


Representatives of the employees in the 
employer’s fertilizers mixing plant at Saint 
John, New Brunswick, applied to the Regional 
War Labour Board for New Brunswick for a 
direction that the wage rates of the employees 
be increased by three cents an hour. The 
applicants alleged that such increase was 
necessary to rectify a gross inequality in the 
employees rates, which inequality came imto 
being as a result of a decision of that Regional 
Board concerning the same or substantially 
similar occupational classifications of a compar- 
able industry in the same locality. 

The Regional Board in its decision dated 
September 6, 1945, directed a general increase 
of 14 cents an hour and held that the benefits 
accruing to the employees under the employer’s 
bonus plan completed the rectification of the 
alleged inequality in the rates. 

Notwithstanding that the employer was not 


a party applicant before the Regional Board, | 


it being a person affected by the decision, 


requested that Board to grant leave to appeal. 
The appellant, when seeking leave, urged that 
the Board erred in holding that the bonus 
plan or the benefits therefrom should be taken 
into account as a set-off against the sum total 
of the inequality. The Board considering that 
a question of interpretation of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, was involved in its deci- 
sion, granted leave. 

The bonus is a voluntary one and is presently 
in effect in all the Company’s plants. By 
Section 26 of the Order it may be discontinued 
by the employer at any time. The practice 
is to pay the bonus to persons in the appellant’s 
employ on March 31 of each year. The amount 
of the bonus varies according to the length of 
service of the employee. 

The mixing of fertilizers is a seasonal opera- 
tion. Most of the help engaged in the opera- 
tion may be classed as casual employees. In 
this case it is indicated that less than 28 per 
cent of the employees employed during the 
twelve months ending March 31, 1945, received 
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the bonus. For this reason the case now before 
us is not the best vehicle by which to convey 
the interpretation sought. Our views must 
therefore be construed as applying to the 
somewhat unusual set of facts of this case. 
What the Regional Board was asked to do 
in this case was to find a gross inequality in 
wage rates, and rectify it. Reading the 
material on the Regional Board’s file and the 
Finding and Direction under appeal, we assume 
that the Regional Board found that there did 
exist a gross inequality in rates and that it 
would require 3 cents an hour to rectify it. 
However it directed an increase of 14 cents an 
hour and found “that a voluntary bonus is in 
effect which should be taken into consideration 
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in calculating the proper hourly rate”. Presum- 
ably the Board considered the bonus to be 
equivalent to 14 cents an hour. 

The appellant says that of the 193 men 
hired in 1944, only 53 participated in the bonus. 
The contention that the bonus helps to rectify 
the inequality is mot appropriate when it is 
realized that the other 140 employees did not 
participate. 

On the facts in this case we conclude that 
the voluntary bonus should not be used as a 
set-off, in part, against the amount required to 
rectify the inequality in the wage rates of the 
employees concerned. The appeal as, therefore, 
allowed and there will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. November 20, 1945 


Re: Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Limited, Kapuskasing, Ont. 


\ 
Reasons for Decision 


In this case the Company applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario for 
permission to increase wage rates for its 
Machine Shop Foreman, Millwright Foreman 
and Head Oiler. The Regional Board, by its 
decision dated August 23, 1945, dismissed the 
application and held that the applicant had 
failed to bring its case within Section 20 (1) 
(a) of Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. 
From that decision the Company appeals 
with leave of the Regional Board. 


In addition to exercising supervisory 
authority over employees in the Company’s 
mill the employees concerned in this appeal 
now oversee employees in a nearby mill of 
another Company. The appellant urges that 
the added responsibility warrants the wage 
rates requested. All three employees are 
monthly rated. 


The evidence before us shows that prior 
to the assumption of the added responsibili- 
ties, each of the said employees worked more 
than 48 hours per week. It has not been 
indicated whether they will be required to 


work longer hours under the new arrange- 
ment. Indeed we are entitled to assume that 
the standard work week of those employees 
if altered at all will be reduced to 48 hours 
in consequence of the provisions of the pro- 
vincial statute respecting hours of work. What 
is actually taking place is that the work done 
and supervision given by the said employees 
is now being divided in varying proportions 
between the two mills instead of being con- 
centrated in the Company’s mill. 

The field over which the said employees 
now exercise and assume their respective 
duties and responsibilities has undoubtedly 
been extended. Such extension, however, does 
not of itself provide valid grounds to support 
the assertion that a gross injustice in respect 
of existing rates has thereby been created. No 
other grounds were urged. 

It is our view that, under existing condi- 
tions and possible change of conditions as 
indicated, the Regional Board made the 
proper decision in this case and we therefore 
dismiss the appeal. A Finding and Direction 
will issue accordingly. 

November 20, 1945. 


Re: Bakelite Plastics Division, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 512, United Electrical Radio and Machine 


Workers of America 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a deci- 
sion of the Regional War Labour Board of 
Ontario in which decision the said Board 
refused to direct the Company to pay five 
cents per hour shift bonus to those employees 
working on the second and third shifts. 

This Board has examined the submissions 
made to the Regional War Labour Board of 


Ontario as well as those submitted to us, and 
after hearing the arguments presented on 
behalf of both parties, we see no reason to 
disturb the decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board of Ontario. 

The evidence and submission indicate clearly 
that the shift employees work on rotating 
shifts. The submissions also indicate that the 


‘employer in the course of negotiations was 
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prepared to pay certain shift premiums for the 
third shift, that is the shift from 12 midnight 
to 8am. The employees, however, were un- 
willing to accept this compromise and the 
employer withdrew the offer. 
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In all circumstances of this case, this Board 
is not prepared to direct the payment of off- 
shift premiums for the shift periods specified. 

The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


November 21, 1945. 


Re: Purity Flour Mills, Limited and Federal Union No. 23736 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated August 1, 1945. In and by 
that decision the Regional Board directed the 
Company to increase wage rates for the sev- 
eral classifications in its flour mill at Goderich, 
Ontario. The Board also directed the Com- 
pany to pay five cents per hour premium for 
all work done on the shift commencing at 
midnight. The Company obtained leave from 
the Regional Board to appeal that part of the 
decision concerning the night shift premium. 


The milling of flour in large mills, such as 
the one at Goderich, involves continuous oper- 
ation. It is generally recognized that the 
mill must run continuously for the longest 
period possible in order to obtain efficiency in 
operation and satisfactory quality in the 
product. The Company maintains three eight 
hour shifts and the employees are rotated 
from shift to shift. 


It is said on behalf of the Company that 
the inconvenieices suffered by employees in 
consequence of having to work through off 
shifts, were taken into account when the wage 
rates for shift employees were established. 
Those wage rates already contain a premium 
over the rates for employees regularly em- 
ployed on day work. This is confirmed in the 
countersubmission of the Union, namely: 

7. The employees on shift work only receive 
two cents per hour more than employees who 
work straight day work. 

Because there is a rotation of employees on 
the shifts worked in the mill in question, and 
because the present wage rates for shift work- 
ers contain a premium over the rates for day 
workers, we conclude that it would not be fair 
and reasonable to require the employer to 
pay five cents per hour premium for all work 


done on the shift commencing at midnight. 


The appeal is allowed and a Finding and 
Direction will issue accordingly. 
November 22, 1945. 


_ Re: American Can Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2821 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia dated October 3, 1945, and in part 
from a decision of that Board dated October 
15, 1945. Leave to appeal was granted by 
the Board. 

The application before the Regional Board 
requested approval for: 


(a) payment for statutory holidays not 
worked; 

(6b) reduction in the qualifying period for 
vacations with pay; 

(c) payment of service bonus; 

(d) adjustment of wage rates for eight 
classifications. 


The Regional War Labour Board rejected 
all four requests. 

The employer seeks authority to pay 
straight time for the number of hours in a 
normal day, as a special holiday allowance 
for time not worked on six statutory holi- 
days. This is a condition which has not 
heretofore been approved for the manufactur- 
ing industry in British Columbia. There does 
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not appear to be any valid reason why it 
should now be approved in this case. 

The second issue in this appeal concerns 
the qualifying period for vacations with pay. 
At present an employee must work 2,000 
hours in the service of the Company before 
he can become entitled to vacations with 
pay, which vacations with pay are granted 
after the employee has been in the service 
for twelve months. The employer asks for 
authority to reduce the qualifying period to 
1,600 hours. This issue may be regarded as 
coming within clause “cc” of subsection (1) 
of Section 20 of the Order. The test to be 
applied in this instance is whether the request 
is fair and reasonable. Because of the fact 
that the employer’s operations are geared to 
the seasonal requirements of fish packing and 
the canning of fruit and vegetables, some of 
the new employees are obliged to spend con- 
siderable more than a year of intermittent 
service before they become entitled to vaca- 
tions with pay. Having regard for the fore- 
going it seems to us to be fair and reasonable 
to grant the request made concerning this 
issue. 
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The Company maintains single rates for 
each of its occupational classifications. Many 
of the classifications are subdivided into grades 
based upon length of service of the employee 
in the main classification. Other classifica- 
tions are not so graded. The latter comprise. 
chiefly, those’ classifications which the parties 
choose to call unskilled or semi-skilled and 
they have been clearly designated in the 
submissions. The Company seeks permission 
to pay a service bonus of 22 cents per hour 
to each of its employees in the unskilled and 
semi-skilled groups. This so-called bonus 
would be paid only after such an employee 
had worked for the Company for 2,000 hours. 
The parties say that there is a weakness in 
the Company’s single rate system in that it 
does not contain any means of compensating 
an employee for skill and experience acquired 
by him during the 2,000 hour period. 

It is apparent that the proposed bonus is a 
wage increase to be applied automatically 
when an employee had put in 2,000 hours of 
work in the plant. Such wage increase can 
only be approved after finding that a gross 
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injustice or inequality exists in respect of 
the present rates for the classification con- 
cerned, and on the basis of the submissions 
we cannot so find. 


The job evaluation programme which the 
employer carried out recently brought to light 
certain inequalities in wage rates in eight 
occupational classifications. The submissions 
before us clearly indicate that a _ gross 
inequality exists in the present rates for each 
of those classifications and that the rates now 
suggested for them are required in order that 
the inequalities be rectified. 

Our decision may be summarized as follows: 
(a) pay for statutory holidays not worked is 

refused; 
(b) reduction in qualifying period for vaca- 
tions with pay is authorized; 
(c) payment of the service bonus is denied; 
(d) adjustment of wage rates for eight 


classifications is approved. 


There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 


November 28, 1945. 


Re: Leland Electric Company, Limited, and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 508 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the Union appeals from a 
decision of that Board dated July 18, 1945. 
In and by that decision the Regional Board 
directed the employer to establish forty cents 
an hour as the starting rate for male em- 
ployees. The employer was also directed to 
pay female employees the same rate as that 
received by male employees doing the same 
kind or class of work; provided, that the 
quantity and quality of the work done by the 
female employee would equal that done by 
the male. Finally the Regional Board directed 
the employer to reduce from 18 to 15 months 
the time within which an employee may 
receive the maximum of the range for the 
classification in which he is employed. 


The Regional Board rejected those parts of 
the Union’s application seeking a direction to 
increase the starting rates for female em- 
ployees, to eliminate junior classifications, to 
establish the principle of equal pay for equal 
results regardless of the age of the employee, 
and to increase wage rates for the several 
occupational classifications in the employer’s 
plant. 


The Union’s appeal concerns those issues 
mentioned in the immediately preceding para- 
graph, as well as that part of the Regional 
Board’s decision concerning starting rates for 
male employees. 


The parties to this appeal have furnished 
this Board with well prepared briefs and have 
augmented those briefs with oral argument. 
We are now satisfied that the Regional Board 
made correct decisions on all points except 
that dealing with starting rates for male em- 
ployees. In our opinion the forty cent start- 
ing rate does not completely rectify the gross 
inequality which existed. It is our view that 
to remove the inequality a starting rate of 
forty-five cents per hour should be directed. 


Looking over the entire wage structure in 
effect in the plant in question it is evident 
that the adjustment now allowed for the 
starting rates will not of itself create any 
sound plea for the restoration of previously 
existing differentials. They, in our opinion, 
were too wide as they stood. 


There will be a Finding and Direction giv- 
ing formal effect to this decision. 


November 30, 1945. 
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Re: Anaconda American Brass Company, Limited, and New Toronto 
Brass and Copper Workers’ Union, Local 811 


Reasons for Decision 


The Local applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for an order 
directing the Company to make certain adjust- 
ments in wage rates and to inaugurate certain 
working conditions and alter others. The 
Regional Board dismissed the application but 
granted leave to appeal. 

The issues involved in this appeal comprise: 

1. Severance Pay. 

2. Sick leave with pay. 

3. Double time for work performed on statu- 
tory holidays and straight time when no 
work is performed. 

.A standard work week of 40 hours with 

overtime at the rate of time and one-half 

after 8 hours in any day or 40 hours per 

week, 

5. Two weeks’ vacation with pay for all 

employees continuously employed by the 
ompany for one year before July 1 and 

not less than three weeks for those continu- 

ously employed for. five years or more. 

.A sickness and accident insurance plan. 

. A general increase of 10 cents per hour. 

.A 10 cents off-shift premium. 

. Time and one-half for work done on Satur- 

days and Sundays by shift workers on 

continuous operations, | ; 

10. Allowance of a fifteen minute wash-up period 
for casters. 


Ee 
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The Company opposed the application and 
the appeal on all issues. 

There is no precedent under Wartime Wages 
Control Order to support the Union’s applica- 
tion concerning severance pay. No attempt 
was made at showing that it is the practice in 
industry in Canada to grant such pay and 
certainly it has not heretofore been ordered, or 
even authorized, by any War Labour Board. 

There are no precedents to support the 
Union’s request that the employer be directed 
to pay for such items as sick leave, statutory 


holidays as requested, vacations on the basis 
requested or sickness and accident insurantce. 

It has been indicated that at one time the 
plant in question had a standard work week of 
63 hours. The length of the work week has 
been steadily reduced until at present it stands 
at 45 hours. The Union now asks us to direct 
that the employer establish a 40-hour week 
with an increase of hourly rates which would 
guarantee the same “take home” pay. The 
Union cited the Lever Brothers’ case as justi- 
fication for this demand. There is such a 
substantial difference between the conditions 
in ‘the Lever plant and those in the Anaconda 
plant as to make comparison impossible. The 
question of hours of work is one which this 
Board must leave to collective bargaining 
between the parties. 

No attempt was made on the part of the 
appellant to show that any gross injustice or 
inequality existed in the present rates being 
paid. This Board has repeatedly said that it 
is not sufficient to merely say that a gross 
injustice or inequality exists in respect of any 
wage rates, but that it is necessary for an 
applicant in every case to prove by definite 
evidence that an injustice or inequality does 
in fact exist. 

We are not prepared to alter the conditions 
presently in effect in the Company’s plant as 
the same concern off-shift premiums and puni- 
tive rates for work performed on Saturdays 
and Sundays on continuous operations nor are 
we prepared to direct the employer to pay its 
casters for any washing-up period. 

The result of this decision is that the appeal 
will be dismissed and there will be a Finding 
and Direction accordingly. 

November 30, 1945. 


Re: Whitmoyer Laboratories Limited, Yarmouth, N.S. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applies for leave to appeal and 
appeal from a decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board dated October 10, 1945. In and 
by that decision the Regional Board rejected 
an application for permission to inaugurate a 
group life insurance plan to cover employees 
in its Yarmouth branch. ; 

The group life insurance plan provides a 
total coverage in the aggregate amount of 
$13,000 for its employees. The premiums 
thereon amount to $108.70 per year and are 
paid by the Company without contribution by 
the employees. The Regional Board withheld 
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its approval on the ground that the plan did 
not provide for contribution by the employees 
to the extent of at least 30 per cent of the 
premium, which would amount ito approxi- 
mately $2.50 per year for each employee. 

It is our view that the said plan should be 
approved as requested, it being understood 
that the approval will not apply to those 
employees who are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Salaries Order. 

The application is granted and the appeal 
is allowed. There will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. 

. November 30, 1945. 
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Re: National Association of Master Plumbers and Heating Contractors of 
Canada and United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada, Local 46 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal and a cross-appeal from 
a decision of the Regional Board of Ontario 
dated July 10, 1945, whereby the rate for 
journeymen plumbers and _ steamfitters in 
Toronto was increased from $1.17 to $1.21 
per hour. The employers’ association appeals 
to have the rate of $1.17 restored, while the 
Union cross-appeals to obtain a rate of $1.27. 

The Regional Board’s decision in this case 
was made concurrently with decisions con- 
cerning several other classifications in what is 
commonly known as the construction indus- 
try. In each of the said decisions except in 
the case of journeymen painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, the Regional Board directed 
an increase of 4 cents an hour in the wage 
rates. For reasons which need not here be 


stated we have decided not to disturb the 
Regional Board’s decision in those other 
cases. Having regard for all the circumstances 
in this case we do not propose to interfere 
with the Regional Board’s decision to estab- 
lish the rate of $1.21 per hour for journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters. The appeal will 
therefore be dismissed. 

On the other hand we do not find that the 
rate of $1.21 must be increased in order “to 
rectify a gross injustice or gross inequality” 
and there is no basis in Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, upon which this Board 
can maintain the cross-appeal, particularly 
when the principles and the purposes of the 
Order are kept in mind. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 


November 30, 1945. 


Re: Toronto Builders Exchange and the Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Toronto and vicinity 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, this appeal is brought by 
the Council on behalf of journeymen in the 
building trades from decisions dated July 10, 
1945, whereby, on an application by the Unions 
for an advance of 10 cents in hourly rates, 
employers were directed to increase rates by 
4 cents in all trades except painting and 
decorating. The appellant unions now ask 
this Board to direct a further increase of 6 
cents. 

The rates directed by the Regional. Board 
are as follows:— 


Bricklayers and masons..........+.. $1 23 
Carpenters) .34 <a sos Sekt 134 Mid T 
Sheet MectaleW orkers.ccsin tc of. oc ge si0t wre 118 


Blevator Constructors. 3. sees ese =p PPA 


PULASECTOES MH "Secstd cetevleh hae war a oe Seu Ti 
TleccEneianeyt, . lntiog scicte toe ae aise pEpAY 
Operating Engineers .........-.eee0> 1 04 
TSG LOL Sy eae oe oe cere Mutea be shee oy cna 1 21 
Bovermakers via) “eae. eee ae 1 04 
Boilermaker Helpers! A.220G.48% 2.08% 79 
Elevator Constructor Helpers........ 87 


We do not find that these rates must be 
increased in order “to rectify a gross injustice 
or gross inequality” and there is no basis in 
the Wages Control Order (P.C. 9384) upon 
which this Board can maintain the appeal 
particularly when the principles and the pur- 
poses of the Order are kept in mind. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 
dismissing this appeal. 

November 30, 1945. 


Re: Toronto Chapter of Painting and Decorating Contractors and Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Locals 55/7, 


864, 1080 and 1003 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Brotherhood from 
a decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated July 10, 1945, refusing to 
direct an increase in the rate of Journeymen 
from 97 cents to $1.07 per hour. 


We have given careful consideration to the 
submissions presented on behalf of the Union 


and to the forceful argument developed at 
the hearing of this appeal, but our conclusion 
must be that, under the stabilization Order 
(P.C. 9384), the administration. of which is 
committed to our charge, there is no legal 
basis for direction of an increase. 


The appeal must be dismissed. 
November 30, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and with 
proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

The articles on strikes and _lockouts, 
formerly included in this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in _ industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war’, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in twa 
separate articles. The first deals with applica 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the 
month of November. During the month the 
Board received thirteen applications, issued 
seven certificates designating bargaining rep- 
resentatives, rejected one application, ordered 
five representation votes, and gave a decision 
in one appeal case. 


Certificates Issued 


Following an investigation by an officer of 
the Board, bargaining representatives as 
stated were certified in the under noted 
cases :— 

1. Messrs. James Riddle, Wilton Judson and 
Victor Norman Atkinson and Local 11, 
American Communications Association for sec- 
tion linemen, linemen, ground men, cooks and 
cookees, employed in Ontario, on the Cana- 
dian Section of the Lake Division of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, New 


York, N.Y. Maintenance foremen and ground 
foremen were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

2. Messrs. W. L. Allen, G. R. Pawson, C. J. 
Murphy, C. J. Judge, H. J. ‘Moreau, C. W. 
Pethick, G. A. Huffman, W. A. Whyte and 
I. R. Burns and Canadian Pacific System, 
Division No. 1, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, for Morse ‘Telegraphers, Automatic 
Telegraphers and Clerks, employed in the 
Communications Department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montreal, P.Q. 


3. Messrs. C. C. Lavery, A. Currie, W. 
Lawrence and Austin Smith and Royal City 
Waterfront Workers’ Association, Local 602, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union for longshoremen employed at 
the port of New Westminster, by the Victoria 
and Vancouver Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Foremen were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 
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4. Mr. A. R. Whittaker and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen for certain classi- 
fications of employees in the Yard Division, 
Railway Traffic Department of the National 
Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 

Following an investigation and a public 
hearing, bargaining representatives as stated 
were certified on the following cases:— 

1. Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. Ferguson, C. E. 
Lenton and the Canadian Seamen’s Union for 
the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
SS. Cyclo Brave owned and operated by 
SS. Cyclo Brave Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


2. Messrs. Elroy Robson, H. R. Black, 
Duncan McSporran, William G. McGrath and 
C. O. Morris and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for the junior engineers, purser’s 
clerk, wheelsmen, watchmen, deck hands, 
water tenders, firemen, coal passers, oilers, 
chef, cooks, steward’s helpers, waiters, night 
porters, and dock men of the Ontario Car 
Ferry Company Limited, Cobourg, Ontarvo. 
Excluded from the bargaining unit were chief 
engineers, second and third engineers, first and 
second officers, pursers, assistant pursers and 
chief stewards. 

Following an investigation and a repre- 
sentation vote ordered by the Board, bargain- 
ing representatives as stated were certified in 
the following case:— 

Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. Ferguson and C. E. 
Lenton and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
for the unlicensed personnel employed in the 
deck, engineroom and steward’s departments 
of the S.S. George Hindman, owned and oper- 
ated by the Diamond Steamship Company 
Limited, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Canadian Seamen’s Union and Ontario Car 
Ferry Company Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 
(L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1460.) Following an 
investigation of the application by an officer 
of the Board and a public hearing, the Board 
decided to reject the application, as evidence 
submitted did not indicate that it had the 
support of a majority of the employees 
affected as required by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way, Hamilton, Ontario. (L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 
1459). Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, ‘Toronto, Ontario, was 
authorized by the Board to act as Returning 
Officer in a vote of the regularly assigned 
road train conductors. 
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2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Marpole 
Towing Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(E.GriSent. 19454 p.41319.)) “Mr. G: R. Cinmie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., 
was authorized by the Board to act as 
Returning Officer in a vote of the unlicensed 
personnel in deck, engineroom and steward’s 
departments on all vessels operated by the 
Company. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Gulf of 
Georgia Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1459.) Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Vancouver, B.C., was authorized by the Board 
to act as Returning Officer in a vote of the 
unlicensed crew members in deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments on all vessels 
operated by the Company. 


4. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, and Canadian National Railways, 
Toronto, Ontario. (L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1459.) 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, Ontario, was authorized by 
the Board to act as Returning Officer in a 
vote of signal foremen, signalmen working 
with and under the direction of a signal 
foreman in the classifications of signal main- 
tainers, signal mechanics, assistant signal 
maintainers, assistant signal mechanics and 
signal helpers employed by the Company. 

5. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Young & 
Gore Tug Boat Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1459.) Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Vancouver, B.C., was authorized by the Board 
to act’ as Returning Officer in a vote of the 
unlicensed crew members in deck, engineroom, 
and steward’s departments on all vessels oper- 
ated by the Company. 


Applications Under Investigation 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of engineering and maintenance staff 
of the hotel and golf course—engineer, second 
engineer, assistant engineer, fireman, plumber, 
trouble men, upholsterer, truck drivers, elec- 


trician, boiler washer, carpenter, painter, 
greensmen, repair mechanics, tractorman, 
labourers, etc., employed at Banff Springs 


Hotel, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Banff, Alberta. 


2. Quebec Federation of Professional 
Employees, on behalf of the professional 
engineers in the Departments of Assistant 
Vice-president of Engineering; general engine- 
ering, Eastern Division; and plant engineer- 
ing, Montreal and Eastern Divisions of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
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3. Bell Telephone Company, Umt No. 1, 
of the Federation of Employee Professional 
Engineers and Assistants on behalf of all pro- 
fessional engineers, employed in the Western 
and Toronto Division plants of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Toronto, 
Ontarvo. 


4. Bell Telephone Company, Unit No. 2, 
of the Federation of Employee Professional 
Engineers and Assistants on behalf of all pro- 
fessional engineers in the Department of 
General Engineering of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 


5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of the road train conductors, employed 
by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, North Bay, Ontario. 


6. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, No. 1374, on, behalf of all employees 
of the Western Greyhound Lines Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., who drive buses, work in 
garage, ticket offices, express offices and 
baggage depots. 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of the supervisor of red caps, captain 
of red caps and red caps employed at the 
Central Station of the Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 

8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, on behalf of clerks, etc., in the 
Moose Jaw District Accountant’s Office of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Winnipeg, 
Mamtoba. 


9. Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, on 
behalf of porters on sleeping, parlour and 
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composite cars of the Northern Alberta Rail- 
way Company, Edmonton, Alberta. 


10. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1446, on behalf of Radio 
Broadcast Technicians employed by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


11. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
on behalf of engineers handling steam or other 
class of motive power on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q. 


12. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
on behalf of engineers handling steam or 
other class of motive power on the Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 


18. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of red caps employed by 
the Toronto Terminals Railway Company, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Case 


Following a hearing, the Board dismissed 
the appeal of the Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Company Limited, Welland, Ontario, from a 
decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, consenting, on the petition of Local 
523, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, to the institution of 
prosecution against the Company for an 
alleged offence under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, namely, its refusal to 
comply with subsection 5 of Section 10 and 
Section 38 of the Regulations. 

The text of the Board’s formal reasons for 
judgment is given below, as well as a dissent- 
ing.opinion of Mr. A. J. Hills:— 


Between: Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Ltd., Welland, Ont., Appellant, 
and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 


523, Respondent 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher and Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Vice-Chairman. 

This is an appeal from the decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board consenting 
on the petition of the respondent union to the 
institution of prosecution against the appellant 
company for an offence alleged to have been 
committed by the Company under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, namely, 
its refusal to comply with subsection 5 of 
section 10 and section 38 of the Regulations 


in respect of the alleged unjust dismissal of 
an employee, one Betty Gennings. The union 
claimed that the refusal of the Company to 
arbitrate the claim of unjust dismissal was a 
violation of the collective agreement between 
the parties. The Company, it appears, is not 
prepared to arbitrate this claim as it alleges 
that the dismissed employee had not made 
claim of unjust dismissal within the time 
limit after discharge specified in the agreement 
and which reads as follows: 


DISCHARGE CASES 


In event of an employee being discharged 
from employment and it is felt that the dis- 
charge is unjust, the case shall be taken up 
as a grievance in the manner hereinbefore 
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provided. Should it be determined that the 
dismissal was unjustified, the Company shall 
reinstate the said employee and pay full com- 
pensation for the time lost, at the employee’s 
regular rate of wages. Any claim of unjust 
dismissal shall be made within fifteen hours 
after discharge and all such cases shall be 
taken up and disposed of within five days of 
discharge. 
and that therefore the Company was not 
obligated under that agreement to to arbitrate 
on the issue of unjust dismissal of the 
employee. 

The Company appeals from the decision of 
the Ontario Board giving consent to prosecute, 
on the ground that the Board before doing 
so should have investigated the facts of the 
case to satisfy itself that the discharged 
employee was entitled to invoke the grievance 
provisions of the agreement and that there was 
something to go before the Board of Arbitra- 
tion provided for in the grievance procedure 
and that the Board erred in giving its consent 
without hearing evidence for the above 
purpose. 

Section 45 of the Regulations provides as 
follows :— 

45. No prosecution from an offence under 
these Regulations shall be instituted except 
by or with the consent of the Board, evidenced 
by a certificate signed by or on behalf of the 
Chairman of the Board, and in exercising its 
discretion as to whether any such consent 
should be granted, the Board may take into 
consideration disciplinary measures that have 
been taken by an employers’ organization or 
a trade union or employees’ organization 
against the accused. 

We are unable to agree with the appellant’s 
contention as in our opinion it is the function 
of the court which deals with the charge to 
determine the merits of the prosecution and 
we do not consider that the Board on an 
application of this nature is required to take 
evidence on or pass on the merits of the case 
in anticipation of the decision of the court nor 
is an inquiry for this purpose necessary in 
order to dispose of the application. As long 
as the Board is satisfied that the matter 
involved is of a serious nature and that the 
prosecution is not merely of a frivolous or 
vexatious nature, it is warranted, in our 
opinion, in giving its consent to prosecution; 
or as specifically provided in section 45 it 
may in making its decision take into con- 
sideration the extent of disciplinary measures 
already taken against the accused. . 

In the present case, the Ontario Board held 
one or more hearings at which both parties 
were represented and having regard for the 
nature of the issues involved in the prosecu- 
tion, we see no reason for disturbing the 
Ontario Board’s decision. 

For the above reasons, we are of opinion 
that the appeal should be and it is hereby 
dismissed. 
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At the same time, the Board considers it 
advisable to draw to the attention of the 
parties that there was, in the circumstances 
of this case, another and, in our opinion, more 
appropriate procedure under the Regulations 
for the disposition of the issues involved in 
this prosecution, namely, by application to the 
Ontario Board under sections 17 and 18 of the 
Regulations for the establishment of an appro- 


- priate grievance procedure to determine the 


issues in dispute. Under the procedure so 
established the allegations of non-compliance 
with the provisions of the agreement could 
have been disposed of by arbitration. 

Neither party has made application for this 
purpose, however, although this procedure was 
referred to by the Board in the course of the 
proceedings and, in consequence, there was no 
authority for the establishment of such pro- 
cedure by the Ontario Board or this Board 
on appeal. : 


We observe that in the recently negotiated 
agreement between the parties which replaces 
the agreement which is the subject matter of 
the present proceedings, provision has been 
made for the establishment of an Arbitration 
Committee to deal with grievances concerning 
the interpretation or violation of the agree- 
ment and it may be that the parties even at 
this stage may consider it desirable to refer by 
consent to this Committee for decision the 
questions of alleged violation and of interpre- 
tation of the agreement which are involved in 
the application for consent to prosecution. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice-Chairman 
for the majority of the Board 


Dissenting Opinion of Mr. A. J. Hills 


I dissent from the above, on the grounds 
that the undertaking assumed by the employer 
under the Collective Bargaining Agreement, to 
submit grievances to arbitrators, in discharge 
cases, was limited to those where claim of 
unjust dismissal was made within 15 hours. 


Under such circumstances it 1s my View 
that without going into the merits of the 
dismissal, the Ontario Board, in exercising its 
discretion—before giving consent to prosecute 
—should have determined whether the specific 
condition necessary in discharge cases to bring 
in the grievance procedure, as an obligation, 
had been fulfilled. 

(Sgd.) A. J. Hus 


R. B. Law, Esq., K.C. 
L. R. Lever, Esq. 


for Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company 
Limited 


Dated at Ottawa, November 7, 1945. 
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Supreme Court of Canada Upholds Decision of Quebec Courts in Levis 
Ferry Injunction Case and Board Certifies Bargaining Representatives 


On May 31, 1944, an application for certifi- 
cation of bargaining representatives for all 
employees of Levis Ferry Limited, Quebec, 
P.Q., except the manager secretary and clerical 
office staff was filed with the Board by Divi- 
sion 229, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
Subsequently, a counter application was filed 
on June 27, 1944, by Le Syndicat des Employ- 
ees de la Traverse de Levis Limitee. 

The membership position of both organiza- 
tions was investigated by an Officer of the 
Board and at a hearing before the Board on 
July 4, 1944, both organizations claimed to 
represent a majority of the employees affected. 
In order to determine which of the two organi- 
zations represented a majority of the em- 
ployees, the Board ordered a representation 
vote in which captains, second captains and 
administrative personnel were to be excluded. 

On July 28, 1944, the day set for the taking 
of the vote, certain of the employees who 
were excluded from the bargaining unit by 
the Board, applied for and obtained an inter- 
locutory injunction preventing the ballot being 
taken and instituted proceedings for the annul- 
ment of the Board’s decision. An action was 
taken in the Superior Court of Quebec to have 
the injunction confirmed and made permanent. 
On February 8, 1945, Honourable Mr. Justice 
J. O. Boulanger who presided, rejected the 
action and declared the injunction null and 
void. An appeal from this decision was taken 
to the Court of King’s Bench of the Province 
of Quebec, which, on May 15, 1945, upheld the 


decision of the lower court. A further appeal 
was taken to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
where, on November 1, 1945, the decisions of 
the two lower courts were confirmed. In up- 
holding the decisions of the lower courts the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada 
stated that the Court was unanimously in 
agreement with reasons given in the Quebec 
Appeal Court on the point that the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) had 
acted within its jurisdiction and authority and 
in accordance with the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations P.C. 1003. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was reported to the Board on Novem- 
ber 6, 1945,.and the Board instructed that 
the representation vote be conducted as soon 
as arrangements could be made. 

Accordingly, on November 21, 1945, Mr. R. 
Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, Mont- 
real, P.Q., acting as Returning Officer for the 
Board conducted the ballot which resulted as 
follows: number of eligible voters, 102; num- 
ber of votes cast, 97; voting in favour of 
Division 229, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
63; voting in favour of Le Syndicat des Em- 
ployees de la Traverse de Levis Limitee, 32; 
spoiled ballots, two. : 

The result of the balloting was reported to 
the Board on December 4, 1945, and certifica- 
tion was granted to the bargaining representa- 
tives of the applicant union, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


Ae Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

provide conciliation machinery to attempt 
settlements of disputes where negotiations 
for an agreement following certification of 
bargaining representatives, or negotiations for 
the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations Board (National) or 
_ by the Prfovincial Boards in their jurisdic- 
tions. A Conciliation Officer is then appointed 
to confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Concilation Officer 
is unable to bring about settlement of the 
matters in dispute and reports about settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be facilitated 


by the appointment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion, a Board is established by the Minister 
of Labour forthwith. The duty of such a 
Board is to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in dis- 
pute and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to . 
confer with the parties in an attempt to 
effect an agreement in the following cases:— 

Willards Chocolates, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 264, Factory Bakers’ Union.— 
M. J. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

Three (3) Coal Companies, Saint John, N.B., 
—R. P. and W. F. Starr Company, Limited, 
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Parker D .Mitchell, Limited, Eastern Coal 
Company—and, Local No. 1, National Union 
of Coal Distributors—H. R. Pettigrove, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Brown-Holder Biscuits, Limited, Moncton, 
N.B., and Local 308, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America—H. R. Pettigrove, Con- 
ciliation Officer. : 

Burns and Company (Eastern) Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., and Packinghouse Butchers 
and Allied Food Workers’ Union—H. Per- 
kins, Conciliation Officer. 

Frost, Steel and Wire Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 3561, United Steel- 
workers of America—William Dunn, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Twelve (12) Canadian Railways Canada— 
Canadian National Railways and subsidiaries 
(Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, Toronto Terminal Railways (Jointly 
with C.P.R.), Oshawa, Railway and Montreal 
and Southern Counties Railway); Canadian 
Pacific Railway and subsidiaries; Lake Erie 
and Northern and Grand River Railway, 
Winnipeg Public Market (Union Stock Yards) ; 
Quebec Central Railway; Algoma Central 
Railway; Dominion Atlantic Railway; North- 
ern Alberta Railway; Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway; Pacific Great Eastera 
Railway; Sydney and Louisburg Railway; 
Essex Terminal Railway and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen—M. M. Maclean, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 


Officers 


In the following case reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful completion of negotiations and the 
signing of an Agreement:— 

Eight (8) Motor Companies, Brandon, 
Man.—Princess Garage, Manitoba Motor Tran- 
scit, (Master Service, Western Motors, Limited, 
Gillis and Warren, Limited, Canadian Motors 
Limited, Reliance Machine and Motor Com- 
pany, Imperial Motor Company—and Local 
1565, International Association of Machinists. 
—Thos. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Timmins New Method Laundry, Timmins, 
Ont., and General Workers’ Union (C.C.L.)— 
William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Mueller Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and Local 
456, Int. Union, United Automobile ,Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of Am- 
erica (UAW-CIO)—F. J. Ainsborough, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

National Harbours Board, (Cold Storage), 
Montreal, P.Q., and Bro. of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees—B. Wilson, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 
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Boards Established 


During November six Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted:— 


Schultz Die Casting Company, Wallace- 
burg, Ont., and Local 251, Int. Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 

Canadian Industries, Limited, Nobel, Ont., 
and District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Chemical Division. 

Frost, Steel and Wire Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 3561, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Willards Chocolates, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 264, Factory Bakers’ Union. 

Maclean and Weir, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local No. 1, Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders Union. 

Welding Shop and Engineering Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Local No. 1, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During November Three Boards of Con- 
ciliation were fully constituted :— 


Goderich Manufacturing Company, Goderich, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Goderich Manufacturing Company, and Local 
2622, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America was fully constituted on 
November 10, 1945, with the appointment oi 
Judge M. A. Miller, Sarnia, Ontario, as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. F. R. Darrow, 
Goderich, Ontario, and Mr. Fred Molineux, 
Hamilton, Ontario, were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employces 
respectively. 

Onward Manufacturing Company, Kitchener, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Onward Manufacturing Company, Kitchener, 
Ontario, and Local 1719, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists was fully constituted on 
November 2, 1945, with the appointment of 
Judge J. C. M. German, Cobourg, Ontario, 
as Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. ‘Mr. L. Debus, Kit- 
chener, Ontario, and Mr. R. Dickie, Hamilton, 
Ontario, were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Toronto Graphic Arts Association and 
Master Printers and Bookbinders Association, — 
Toronto, Ontario—The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
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the Toronto Graphic Arts Association and 
Master Printers and Bookbinders Association, 
Toronto, Ontario, and Toronto Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union No. 10, was fullv 
constituted on November 2, 1945, with the 
appointment of Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, 
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who was appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Messrs. E. J. Soulsby and Bora Laskin, both 
of Toronto, Ontario, were appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a nomina- 
tion from the employer and on the nomina- 
tion of the employees, respectively. 


Reports of Boards in Disputes between Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 847, Bakery Wagon Drivers Union, and Local 264 Factory 


Bakers’. Union . 


Two Boards were established to deal with 
the above disputes. Due to the similarity of 
the constitution of the Boards and similanty 
of the context of the reports, they are 
presented here as a single report. 

On November 23 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
J. S. Midanik and N. L. Mathews, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees and 
employer respectively. 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable HumMpHrRey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada 

Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in the above matter herein submits its report. 

The Board met the parties in Toronto on 
October 29. The Union was represented by 
Mr. C. L. Dubin, counsel and by Messrs. 
Charles Aumiller and George Hollett. The 
Company was represented by Messrs. J. C. 
Adams, 8. T. Garside, C. W. Cotter, L. A. 
Trapp, L. Bridger, and W. H. Willis. 

As similarly in the dispute between the 
Company and the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ 
‘Union, Local 847, five points were listed upon 
‘which disagreements between the parties 
occurred and which had prevented the signing 
of an agreement: 

1. Certain details in the grievance procedure. 

2. Rights to grievance procedure in cases of 
‘layoffs and discharges. 

3. Duration clause of agreement. 

4. Request by Union for compulsory check- 
off for the duration of the agreement. 

5. Request by Union for the Union Shop. 


History OF THE DISPUTE 


Much evidence was given in the hearing 
‘by both parties upon the historical back- 
‘ground of the present dispute, but the parties 


Chairman, | 


were not in agreement in the statemenit of 
certain facts concerning the cardinal features 
of this background. The union pointed out 
that for at least ten years the Company had 
recognized two Employees’ Associations, em- 
bracing the drivers and the bakers, and in 
1935 these were registered under the Trade 
Union Act. Both Associations obtained the 
check-off privilege from the Company. It was 
argued also that a Union Shop was recognized. 
The Company admitted that a check-off had 
been adopted as a practice in 1936, but con- 
tended that the Employees’ Associations were 
really benefit societies as well as trade unions 
and the deductions were returned to the em- 
ployees in a variety of ways. The Company 
denies that a Union Shop was recognized in 
that membership in the Association was not 
made a condition of employment. To the 
Board it is certainly clear that a type of 
check-off had existed but, while the Union 
offered to present evidence by some of the 
employees that a Union Shop had been recog- 
nized in practice, the Company was equally 
ready to present evidence that no Union Shop 
had been recognized. The Board felt that no 
useful purpose would be served by hearing 
oral protracted and contradictory evidence on 
this point as it would not serve to bring the 
parties together. Indeed it would more likely 
have the opposite effect. 

The Employees’ Association which embraced 
the salesmen was certified by the Ontario 
Labour Court on October 6, 1943. In Novem- 
ber, 1944, the present Union began organiza- 
tion. In the same month an agreement was 
signed between the Company and the Brown’s 
Bread Bakery Employees’ Association. The 
present Union made application to the Labour 
Relations Board for certification, and the 
Board ordered a vote, which was taken on 
April 25, 1945. The result of this vote was as 
follows: 


Number of ballots cast.............. 247 
In favour of present Union......... 196 
In favour of Employees’ Association 50 
RO Cin DATOS s: 2 adkirataperouitet hy. dence toil 1 
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On May 22, 1945, Local 847 of the Bakery 
Wagon Drivers’ Union was certified as the 
bargaining agent for the workers in this branch 
of the Company’s operations. Negotiations 
have continued since then without an agree- 
ment being reached. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board of Conciliation heard evidence 
from both parties on the details of the griev- 
ance procedure and the duration clause of 
the agreement. In the light of this evidence, 
the Board took the proposed clauses of the 
Company and made what it deems to be 
appropriate changes. It recommends these 
amended clauses for inclusion in the agree- 
ment between the Company and the Union, 
and both parties agree to them. 

The clauses are: 


6. Both parties agree that the complaint or 

- grievance of an employee or of a group of 

employees should be adjusted as quickly as 

possible, and that the employee’s immediate 

supervisor should have an opportunity of 

adjusting any complaint before it is considered 
a grievance. 

If the nature of the complaint is such that 
the immediate superior cannot adjust it 
immediately, he may have deferred action for 
twenty-four hours or any longer period whic 
he may arrange with the employee or 
employees concerned. 

7. The Union will designate an employee 
to serve as Shop Steward for the purpose 
of assisting any employee or group of em- 
ployees in the presentation of a grievance. 

8. If the complaint of an employee has 
reached the grievance stage it will be stated 
in writing by the grievance committee or 
employee concerned on forms supplied for 
that purpose by the Union and approved by 
the Company, and the subject matter will 
then be discussed between the Shop Steward 
and the immediate supervisor of the employee 
or employees concerned. 

The Supervisor shall dispose of the griev- 
ance by making a written answer on the form 
provided. 

9. If the grievance is not then settled it 
will be referred to a meeting between the 
Union Grievance Committee and the Branch 
Manager of the plant. 

10. The Union Grievance Committee will 
consist of not more than three (3) per branch 
designated by the Union for that purpose, 
and the disposition of the grievance resulting 
from the meeting between the Union Griev- 
ance Committee and the Branch Manager 
shall be stated in writing. 

11. If the grievance is not settled at the 
meeting between the Union Grievance Com- 
mittee and the Branch Manager it may be 
referred to arbitration. 

12. The party requesting arbitration must 
notify the other party in writing of its desire 
to arbitrate the grievance, and at the same 
time nominate an arbitrator. The other party 
shall likewise nominate an arbitrator, within 
seven days after receipt of the request for 
arbitration. 


13. The two arbitrators so appointed shall 
meet within forty-eight hours, and shall either 
settle the grievance or agree upon a third 
party to act as Chairman of a Board of 
Arbitration, or in the event of disagreement 
shall request the Minister of Labour for 
the Province of Ontario to appoint a Chair- 
man of the Board of Arbitration. 

14. No person may be appointed as an arbi- 
trator who has been involved in an attempt 
to negotiate or settle the grievance. 

15. Each of the parties hereto will bear 
the expenses of the arbitrator appointed by 
it, and the parties will jointly bear the 
expenses of the Chairman of the Arbitration 
Board, if any. 

16. No matter may ‘be submitted to arbitra- 
tion which has not been properly carried 
through all previous steps of the grievance 
procedure. 

17. The Arbitration Board shall not be 

authorized to make any decision inconsistent 

with the provisions of this Agreement, nor 
to alter, modify or amend any part of this 
Agreement. 

18. The proceedings of the Arbitration 
Board will be expedited by the parties hereto, 
and the decision of the majority of such 
Board will be final and binding upon the 
_parties hereto. 

19. The Business Agent of the Union shall 
be entitled to participate in the discussion 
of any grievance at any stage of the grievance 
procedure after the grievance has been stated 
in writing and shall have access to such part 
of the premises of the employer as is neces- 
sary for him to participate in such discus- 
sions, and the parties agree that any employee 
or employees concerned will be produced as. 
witnesses and that both parties will have all 
reasonable and necessary access to all relevant 
records and documents. 


20. It is understood that the Branch 
Manager or any other officer of the Company 
who may substitute for him shall have 
authority to make decisions on behalf of the 
Company, and that the Union Grievance Com- 
mittee will have the same authority to make 
decisions on behalf of the Union. 

21. If any grievance concerns the discharge 
of an employee it must be stated in writing 
and delivered to the Branch Manager within 
three days of the date of discharge. 

Such special grievance may be first taken 
up at a meeting between the Branch Manager 
and the Union Grievance Committee, and is. 
to be settled by:— — 

(a) Reinstatement of the employee with full 
compensation for lost time; 

(b) By confirming the Management’s dis- 

- missal of the employee or 

(c) By any other arrangement which is just 
and equitable in the opinion of the con- 
ferring parties, or in the opinion of the 
arbitrators if the matter goes to arbitra-. 
tion. ; 


22. It is understood that in all ordinary 
dismissal cases the employee will be given 
seven days notice, but in the case of serious. 
misconduct he may be either dismissed or 
suspended without notice. 

When an employee has been dismissed 
without notice he shall have the right to. 
interview his Steward or the Business Agent 
for a reasonable period of time before leaving: 
the plant premises. 
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The Board also recommends the following 
duration clause for inclusion in the agreement: 
This agreement shall remain in force from 
the date hereof until the — day of November 
1946, and shall continue in force from year 
to year thereafter unless in any year at least 
thirty days, and not more than sixty days, 
prior to the — day of November either party 
shall furnish the other with notice of ter- 
mination of, or proposed revision of, this 
agreement. 


The members of the Board of Conciliation 
agree in recommending the inclusion of a 
voluntary revocable check-off in the Agree- 
ment, and the Company before the Board has 
expressed a willingness to concede such a 
check-off as a measure of convenience and 
security to the Union, but is opposed to any 
additional measure of union security. The 
members of the Board of Conciliation them- 
selves are not in unanimous agreement in 
recommending provisions of union security 
beyond the check-off. Mr. Mathews is of the 
opinion that, under all the circumstances a 
voluntary and revocable check-off is a fair and 
adequate concession by the Company. He 
believes that the bargaining representatives 
of the Union should not be entitled to any 
greater form of union security than that en- 
joyed by the former bargaining representa- 
tives, the Employees’ Association, especially 
when the Employees’ Association had been in 
bargaining relations with the Company for 
many years whereas the Union is entirely new 
to them. Mr. Midanik, on the other hand, 
recommends that besides the check-off there 
should also be provision in the agreement for 
& maintenance-of-membership clause that 
would insure the continued membership of 
those employees not members and would 
make it compulsory for all new employees 
to become members. He would emphasize 
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that the employees had certain rights of union 
security when the Employees’ Association 
acted as their bargaining agent, and that the 
employees naturally and logically expected 
provision for the same union security when 
they had decided to change their agent. The 
chairman would not recommend to the par- 
ties under present circumstances a union shop, 
but would suggest a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause whereby existing employees who 
are members of the Union and all new em- 
ployees who become members remain mem- 
bers for the duration of the agreement as a 
condition of their employment, and are free 
to withdraw within two weeks of the anni- 
versary date of the signing of the collective 
agreement. Maintenance of membership may 
appear to both Company and Union as a 
temporizing measure, but it reflects a useful 
compromise between conflicting conceptions 
of industrial relations, and the willingness to 
meet at some reasonable point of compromise 
is the essence of collective bargaining under 
democracy. 


The Board is aware that the prolonged dis- 
cussions preceding certification of the present 
Union and the negotiations since then have 
probably created some mutual irritations. It 
would urge both parties not to permit these 
little irritations and differences to delay the 
signing of an agreement now. No agreement 
is perfect, but every agreement is intended 
as a guarantee that the parties wish to col- 
laborate in the interests of both employees 
and company. 


Respectfully submitted this 22nd day of 
November, 1945. 


(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
(Sgd.) J. S. Mmanix, 
(Sgd.) Norman L. MatHeEws. 


Report of Board in Dispute between MacFarlane Motors, Limited, Valley 
Motors Company, Limited, Smith Motor Co., Ltd., J. Clark & Son, 
Limited, and Capital Garage, Fredericton, N.B., and Fredericton Auto- 
mobile Mechanics and Garage Workers Union 


On October 31 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: Rev. Austin MacPherson, Fredericton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister on a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Arthur 
Limerick and Carlisle Hanson, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


To the Honourable HumMpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to the Provision of Section 13 of 
P.C. 1003 begs to submit the following report: 

The Board has held six meetings since its 
appointment. At the first hearing Valley 
Motors Company, Limited was represented by 
John Baldwin, Smith Motor Company, Lim- 
ited by Walter MacNaughton, J. Clark & Son 
Limited by E. L. Merrithew, Wood Motors 
Limited by Bliss Wood and Capital Garage 
by W. E. Vaughan. MacFarlane Motors Lim- 
ited was the only firm not represented. How- 
ever, at subsequent meetings E. L. Merrithew 
stated that he was representing MacFarlane 
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Motors Limited. At the last two meetings J. 
Clark & Son Limited was also represented by 
Alden R. Clark and Valley Motors Company 
Limited by G. Herbert Kitchen. The Union 
was represented by Jack Doherty, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Willis White, Recording Secretary and 
Angus MacLeod, representing the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and acting as Union 
Counsel. Mr. MacLeod was assisted at the 
first meeting by Reverend J. R. Bath. 

The Board asked for and was granted two 
extensions of time in order to obtain further 
information and to complete its report. 

The above-named employers are engaged in 
the business of automobile sales and repairs. 
The Union is chartered by the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and has been certified as the 
bargaining representatives in the six shops; 
the employees excepted being as follows:— 
The Service Manager and Office Staff of 
Smith Motor Company Limited, the Office 
Staff of Wood Motors Limited, J. Clark 
& Son Limited Valley Motor Company, Lim- 
ited and MacFarlane Motors Limited and 
the stockmen of Capital Garage. 

The Board of Conciliation in the above 
dispute was faced with several unusual cir- 
cumstances, which it is our purpose first to 
mention We were dealing with six different 
employers who in form were negotiating as 
individuals, but in fact were bargaining col- 
lectively; this arrangement made the Board’s 
task difficult, in that it was not easy to learn 
the attitude of each employer on any par- 
ticular question. 

Moreover a great deal of work had been 
done by the Conciliation Officer who had 
brought the parties to the point where an 
agreement had been tentatively endorsed, 
which the employers subsequently refused to 
sign; for this reason the negotiations did not 
take the normal procedure and there was no 
discussion of the proposed agreement clause by 
clause. 

The Board takes for granted the premise 
that bona fide and responsible Trade Union- 
ism is in the best interests of the public; the 
modern trend of legislation in democratic 
countries, and in particular the whole tenor 
and spirit of P.C. 1003 under which these pro- 
ceedings were held, supporting this view. In 
this connection we might quote from the 
report of the New Brunswick Committee on 
Reconstruction as follows: 

“The general interest of the Canadian peo- 
ple would be furthered were all labour to be 
organized into bona fide trade unions.” 

The Board would like it to be borne in 
mind that throughout the negotiations two 
forms of agreement were considered. One, 
the original agreement submitted by the 
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Union when negotiations were first opened 
is hereto attached as Appendix “A,” The 
other agreement was that which was mutually 
arrived at by both parties under the leader- 
ship of the Conciliation Officer, but not 
signed, and is attached hereto as Appendix 
“B”, The principal difference between these 
two proposed agreements is that the second 
form of agreement does not contain union 
security clauses. 

At the first sitting of the Board the Union 
presented a brief stating their position and 
making appendix “A” the basis of their 
demands. No discussion took place at the 
first sitting upon the Union brief; instead the 
employers stated their reasons for not having 
signed Appendix “B”. The Board felt that 
there was a crucial point and a great deal of 
time was spent at the expense of any discus- 
sion which might have taken place wpon 
Appendix “A”. The Board also believed that 
strictly speaking in view of the nature of the 
reasons given for not having signed Appendix 
“B” the discussion was out of order, but that 
if the reason existed in the minds of the 
employers and was hindering them from sign- 
ing, and particularly in view of the fact that 
the employers were willing to discuss this 
question with the employees on a very frank 
and friendly basis this discussion might be of 
value. The reason given by the employers for 
not having signed Appendix “B” was that the 
Union did not cover the whole trade, a num- 
ber of small garages and service stations, as 
well as two garages of some size not being 
affected by these negotiations, this fact, the 
employers pointed out, would penalize them 
because these other garages might be able to 
offer unfair competition in the future if the 
Union were to make undue demands for 
higher wages or shorter working hours. 

This argument was answered by the Union 
representatives and in the opinion of this 
Board answered: in a satisfactory manner. It 
was pointed out that competition would in 
no way be affected by the signing of Appendix 
“B” as wages aud hours are governed entirely 
by the Wartime Labour Board. It was also 
suggested by the Union representatives that 
with the rescinding of the Wartime Labour 
Regulations and the revival of the Indus- 
trial Standards Aict which enables the Provin- 
cial Government to set minimum wage scales 
for an industry as a whole, and which could 
be brought about by mutual goodwill and 
co-operation between employers and em- 
ployees in the future, this type of competi- 
tion would disappear. 

On two occasions attempts were made by 
the Board to obtain a formal agreement on 
the basis of Appendix “B”, on both these 
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occasions the hearing was adjourned to give 
the parties time to consider, and in both 
cases the employers refused to sign. 

The Board then took under consideration 
the Union demands as contained in Appendix 
“A”, supported by briefs of the Union and 
opposed by briefs of the employers on the 
subject of the Union security clauses. 
Findings: 

‘The Board is of the opinion that if any 
special circumstances enter into the particular 
case it would be, firstly, the actual strength 
of the Union at the present time, in that in 
at least two of the garages, which had origin- 
ally been certified, the Union cannot now 
claim to have a majority of the employees 
as members and secondly, the matter of ex- 
service men seeking employment in these 
garages and being obliged to join the, Union 
as a condition of employment if a Union Shop 
clause were inserted in the agreement. 

It is the opinion of the Board that Union 
security clauses should ordinarily be gained 
gradually by a Union which has proved itself 
capable of responsibility and has enlisted a 
good majority of employees in its member- 
ship, providing that where special circum- 
stances exist, as where an employer deliber- 
ately attempts to “break the Union” without 
sufficient justification, appropriate security 
clauses might be recommended for the pro- 
tection of the Union. 

In the opinion of the Board no sufficient 
case has been made out by the Union under 
either of the above heads, warranting inclusion 
of a Union Shop clause in the agreement. 

There is some justification for the em- 
ployers’ stand in regard to the position of 
ex-service men being obliged under a Union 
Shop clause to join the Union as a condition 
of employment. However, a maintenance-of- 
membership clause requiring all employees who 
are members of the Union or who join the 
Union before the expiration of the agreement 
to maintain their membership would not in 
any way prejudice the rights of the returning 
servicemen. 

Therefore, under these circumstances the 
Board does not recommend that a Union Shop 
clause be included in this agreement. The 
nominee of the employees on the Board, being 
of the opinion that the majority of new 
employees, mainly ex-service men who have 
had their outlook broadened by travel and 
experience, will wish to partake in the ad- 
vantages and responsibilities of the Trade 
Union Movement, concurs with the other 
members of the Board with respect to the 
Union Shop. 

As to the check-off clause, the Board feels, 
in view of the small size of the Union, and 
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the lack of any evidence showing the neces- 
sity of such clause, as well as the objection 
of the employees to the possible odium of 
reducing the “take home” pay of their em- 
ployees, that this demand be dropped. 

The Board is of the opinion that the sign- 
ing of an agreement would require a real 
measure of good faith on the part of both 
employers and employees if in the future 
there is to be mutual confidence and helpful- 
ness. This is particularly true because of the 
fact that the Trade Union Movement in these 
industries is an entirely new movement and 
also because both employers and employees 
are facing many uncertainties with the future. 
Therefore, if good faith is imperative and if 
the signing of an agreement is to be mutually 
advantageous the Board feels that some gesture 
of good-will should come from the employers 
so that the Union might be able to relax 
from its defensive attitude and undertake 
constructive programs which would be a benefit 
to all concerned. 

We therefore feel, in view of the above, 
that the inclusion of some form of security 
clause in the agreement, as a gesture of good- 
will on the part of the employers, would 
redound to their own credit and ultimate 
benefit. 

The Board recommends, therefore, that the 
parties sign the proposed agreement desig- 
nated as Appendix “B” (which had previously 
been accepted by the employers and the 
terms of which they stated were being ob- 
served by them), and that included in this 
agreement should be an additional clause 
providing for maintenance of membership, 
the wording of which clause should be as 
follows:— 

“all employees who fifteen days after the 

signing of this agreement are members of 

the Union in good standing in accordance 
with the Constitution and By-laws of the 

Union, and all employees who thereafter 

become members shall as a condition of em- 

ployment, during the life of this agreement 


and for the purpose of this agreement only 
remain members of the Union in good stand- 
3 


ing.’ 

We sincerely believe that the acceptance 
of the recommendations of this Board by the 
employers and the employees will be in their 
joint intérest and that it will also serve to 
advance the interests of the people of the 
community. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
October 29, 1945. 

(Sgd.) Austin D. MacPHErSoN, 
Chatrman. 

(Sgd.) ArtHur LIMERICK, 
Nominee of Employers. 
(Sgd.) J. CarLisL—E Hanson, 
Nominee of Employees. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Fairfield and Son, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 459 Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


On November 24, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: Prof. John E. L. Graham, Winnipeg, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Mr. 8. E. McLean and Mrs. 
Carrie Gray, both of Winnipeg, members of 
the Board established to deal with this case 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation which was 
appointed by you and to which the above 
' matter has been referred has the honour to 
report as follows:— 

In your instrument establishing this Board 
the union is referred to as Local 459 Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, whereas 
it has been brought to the attention of your 
Board that the correct reference is Local 360 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
This latter reference is used throughout this 
report. 

The first session of your Board was held at 
the Legislative Buildings, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
on Thursday, September 20, 1945, and’ sub- 
sequent sessions were held on September 21 
and 24, October 1, 4, 9, 15, 16 and 24. 

The employees were represented by Mr. S. 
Genis, Mr. N. Joseph and Mr. R. Canning; 
Fairfield and Sons, Ltd., were represented by 
Mr. H.C. Fairfield, President, and Mr. J..L. M. 
Thompson, Solicitor. 

For the purpose of investigating the back- 
ground of the above matter before hearing 
the parties concerned, your Board devoted a 
portion of its first session to hearing Mr. 
Thomas J. Williams, the Conciliation Officer 
who had previously acted in the matter. Your 
Board also visited the plant of Fairfield and 
Sons, Ltd., Little Britain, Manitoba. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America was certified by the Manitoba War 
time Labour Relations Board on March 1, 
1945, as the bargaining representative for the 
employees of Fairfield and Sons, Ltd., Little 
Britain, Manitoba. Upon failing to induce the 
Company to enter into negotiations with a 
view to the completion of a collective labour 
agreement, the Union on June 1, applied to 
the Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations 


Board for the assistance of a Conciliation 
Officer. On June 8, Mr. Thomas J. Williams, 
the Conciliation Officer appointed in the 
matter, convened a meeting between the repre- 
sentatives of the Company and the Union to 
consider a proposed agreement submitted by 
the Union. At this meeting the Company indi- 
cated that the proposed agreement was unac- 
ceptable. Further negotiations with the assis-, 
tance of the Conciliation Officer were prevented 
by later notification from the Company on 
June 14 to the effect that it did not contem- 
plate nor would it participate in any further 
discussions with the Union. 

In view of the circimstances under which 
past discussion between representatives of the 
Company and the Union had been termin- 
ated, your Board adopted the procedure of 
first hearing separately the representatives of 
each party. 

At its initial hearing before your Board, the 
Union contended that its experience in 
attempting to enter into negotiations with the 


‘Company has demonstrated that the Com- 


pany was not prepared to negotiate in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective labour agreement as 
required by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. The response of the Company 
to the Union’s proposed agreement submitted 
in the normal course of accepted collective 
bargaining practice consisted solely in com- 
plete and out-right rejection of the agreement. 
The Company, whether on its own initiative 
or in response to enquiry, had not offered any 
alternative suggestions as to the form or con- 
tent of an agreement that would be accep- 
table to it. And the Company having once 
rejected the agreement proposed by the Union 
considered negotiations to be at an end. 

In a written statement submitted to your 
Board, the Union stated its contention, in part, 
as follows: / 

It is the Union’s contention that the Com- 
pany of Fairfield and Sons, Ltd., has violated 
every section of 1003 dealing with the Labour 
Code. They have intimidated and obstructed 
the rights of the workers to organize and 
have acted in a manner very unusual in 
trying to work out a labour relations pro- 
gram involving the rights of the workers. 
The Union declared that it was ready and 

willing to co-operate with your Board in 
reaching an amicable settlement with the 
Company, and that, if necessary, it would be 
prepared to accept arbitration in the matter 
by your Board. 

The attitude and policy of the Company 
was expressed in the first instance by its solici- 
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tor, Mr. J. L. M. Thompson, and at a later 
session by its President, Mr. H. C. Fairfield. 

The Company contended that although the 
Union may have the credentials of certifica- 
tion under the Wartime Labour Relaiions 
Regulations, it is not in fact representative 
of the employees concerned. It alleged, among 
other things, that the Union secured its mem- 
bership among the Company’s employees by 
means of coercion and misrepresentation. 

The Company further stated that the 
employment by the Union of such means of 
securing membership, together with such other 
considerations as the foreign origin of the 
Union’s parent body, and the nature of the 
general and particular objectives and pro- 
cedures of the Union as indicated in its pro- 
posed agreement, precluded any possibility of 
an agreement between it and the Company. 
These considerations were stated to be 
sufficient reason for the Company’s contention 
that the Union is not in fact representative of 
the employees concerned, and also that it is 
an organization whose nature and functions 
are wholly alien to the best interests of the 
employees of the Company. 


The Company declared that in the best 
interests of employees and employers, whether 
in this or in any other similar instance, it 
must refuse to enter into a collective labour 
agreement under circumstances provoked, in 
its belief, by an abusive and overweening 
unionism. To enter into a collective agree- 
ment under such circumstances, the company 
suggested, would be to participate in and 
foster a current development in employer- 
employee relations which it must deplore, 
and which, in its view, might well contain 
other broader implications that it could not 
accept. 


The policy of the Company in matters of 
employer-employee relations, it was stated, 
permitted the employees freedom to join this 
or any other Union of their choice, but did 
not permit the Company at this time to enter 
into a collective labour agreement with this 
or any other Union. This policy followed 
from the Company’s belief that its present 
understanding and arrangements with its 
employees are quite adequate for the main- 
tenance of harmonious and mutually beneficial 
employer-employee relations. It proceeded 
from the Company’s further belief that its 
employer-employee relations are already suffi- 
ciently and satisfactorily guided and super- 
vised by the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour. And, in this instance, such 
policy was reinforced by the Company’s 
refusal to enter into a collective agreement 
which would, in its opinion, place the Com- 
pany and its employees “under an inferior 
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jurisdiction originating and fixed outside of 
Canada.” The Company would therefore 
refuse unconditionally to enter into a collec- 
tive agreement with any union at this time. 
And it would dismiss as purely speculative 
the contemplation of any other circum- 
stances under which it might entertain the 
possibility of entering into a collective labour 
agreement. 

Its employees, however, remained free to 
join any union of their choice. 

From the outset, your Board was confronted 
with the problem of discovering the terms on 
which negotiation with the Union would be 
acceptable to the Company. Each party 
alleged that the other had violated the con- 
ditions governing the behaviour of employers 
and employees with respect to union activity 
as prescribed in the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations. Your Board considered that 
under the circumstances such questions did 
not and could not properly come within ‘its 
purview. The Union is certified by the Mani- 
toba Wartime Labour Relations Board. Your 
Board had every reason to assume that the 
fact of certification presupposed the condi- 
tions required for certification, such conditions 
having been duly established, within the scope 
of the present Regulations, to the satisfaction 
of the Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. In any event, while the Company 
claimed that the Union had been improperly 
certified in the first instance, it was unwilling 
or unable to provide any evidence before your 
Board to substantiate the contention. 

Nevertheless, aside from other considera- 
tions presented by the Company, the reitera- 
tion of its belief that certification had been 
improperly secured by the Union was appar- 
ently deemed by the Company to be sufficient 
grounds for its categorical refusal to enter into 
negotiations with the Union. In this connec- 


. tion, your Board may perhaps be permitted 


to comment that in a case such as this, the 
present certification procedure apparently can- 
not give the employer sufficient assurance that 
a Union which has been duly certified as the 
bargaining agency for his employees is in 
fact representative of them. And in this 
event, an employer who finds it necessary, for 
other and additional reasons, to refuse to 
negotiate with a Union will readily become 
committed to an initial position which fore- 
stalls the possibility of effective conciliation. 

However, having heard the Company and 
the Union, your Board still sought an appro- 
priate and acceptable basis on which the 
Company might be induced to enter into 
negotiations wrth the Union. To this end, 
your Board submitted a draft agreement to 
both parties which it considered and hoped 
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could not reasonably be rejected by either 
party as a means for the development of 
negotiations. A copy of this draft agreement 
which was designed only to induce negotia- 
tions is appended to this Report. 

Your Board then called a final session and 
requested the appearance of both parties to 
discuss the acceptability of its draft agree- 
ment as a basis for opening negotiations. At 
this session the Union expressed its willing- 
ness to enter into negotiations with the Com- 
pany through the medium of your Board’s 
draft agreement, and its readiness to seek a 
settlement of whatever reservations the Union 
and the Company might have with respect to 
its specific content. The non-appearance of 
the Company and the contents of its 
solicitor’s letter of comment upon your Board’s 
draft agreement is considered by your Board 
to be conclusive testimony to the impervious- 
ness of the Company to this or any other 
attempt by your Board to induce it to 
negotiate with the Union. The Company’s 
solicitor stated in his letter (which is 
appended to this Report) that “ . nothing 
your Board can do or say can induce my 
principals or me to approve of any agree- 
ment with such promoters.” 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
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Your Board therefore regrets to report that 
the adamant attitude of the Company has 
made it impossible for your Board to bring 
about negotiations between Fairfield and Sons, 
Ltd., and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, Local 360, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


After giving careful consideration to the 
argument of the Company to justify its refusal 
to enter into negotiations with the Union, 
your Board finds that the Company has com- 
pletely failed to comply with the letter or 
the spirit of that part of The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations which provides that 
“The parties shall negotiate in good faith 
with one another and make every reasonable 
effort to conclude a collective agreement.” 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
Winnipeg, 16th November, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Joun E. L. GRAHAM, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) (Mrs.) Carrie Gray, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) S. E. McLean, 
Member. 


Walker Metal Products, Limited, 


Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 


On November 9, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, 
Toronto, Chairman, appointed by the Muin- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. Alan Adamson of Port Hope, 
Ont., and Bruce E. Clouse of Kingsville, Ont., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humrurey Mircne.t, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to deal with the above dispute has com- 
pleted its sittings, and now submits its report. 

Representatives of the parties were heard at 
sittings in Windsor held on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. The Union was represented by Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Educational Director; Mr. 
E. Parent, International Representative; Mr. 
W. J. Blackburn, Plant Chairman, and Mr. 
M. C. Dennis, Committee man, Mr. G. C. 


Richards appeared as Counsel for the Com- 
pany, which was also represented by Mr. H. J. 
Miller, Plant Superintendent, and Mr. V. A. 
Redmond, Personnel Manager. 

Only two matters were dealt with in repre- 
sentations made to the Board. 

In the first place, the Union objected to 
the arbitration clause contained in the agree- 
ment, and suggested that it should provide for 
one arbitrator, to be appointed by the Muin- 
ister of Labour. The present clause provides 
for a Board of three arbitrators chosen in the 
usual manner. 

The Board cannot see any real objection 
to the present clause, which is one often found 
in agreements, and therefore does not recom- 
mend a change. It is pointed out, however, 
that a Board of three arbitrators often proves 
cumbersome and is expensive. A ‘satisfactory - 
clause, which is contained in many labour 
agreements, provides for a panel of single 
arbitrators to serve in rotation, the names 
on the panel having been agreed upon by the 
parties. It is suggested that the parties here 
give serious consideration to the adoption of 
such a clause. 

The other question dealt with was that of 
Union Security. An agreement between the 
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parties was first signed on the Ist May, 1943, 
and was renewed with slight modifications on 
the Ist May, 1944. There are 481 employees 
subject to the agreement. The Union has been 
active in the plant since 1937. At a vote con- 


ducted on the 25th May, 1948, under the 


auspices of the Department of Labour, 76% 
of the employees favoured the Union. There 
was a strike in which the Union was un- 
successful in 1937, respecting wages and condi- 
tions of work. The Union contends that they 
have at least 75% membership in the Union, 
and that Union shop with Check-off should 
be put into effect. The Company objects to 
any form of Union Security on principle, 
maintaining that it is not fair to the em- 
ployees; they also contend that the Board is 
without jurisdiction to recommend any form 
of Union Security because of the provisions oi 
P.C.4.1003. 

The question of jurisdiction has many times 
been dealt with by Boards, and the views of 
the Chairman are contained in a report of the 
Board in the dispute of Ontario Steel Products 
Limited (Oshawa) reported in the Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1945, page 335, of which 
Board he was also Chairman. For the reasons 
there stated, the Board does not feel that this 
contention of the Company should be upheld. 

There is no doubt that an overwhelming 
number of the employees desire some form of 
Union Security, and in the interests of 
harmonious labour relations, the Board feels 
that recognition must be given to this view. 
Regard must also be had, however, to the 
fact that the agreement constituting the 
Union sole bargaining agent has not been in 
force in the plant very long and it is felt 
the interests of employees who have not yet 
joined the Union should be protected. The 
Board considers that the imterests of the 
employees would be adequately protected by 
a maintenance-of-membership-clause requiring 
that all employees now members of the 
Union, or those who should join in the future, 
should be required as a condition of their 
employment to continue their union member- 
ship in the union for the duration of the 
agreement. It does not feel that this will 
interfere with the freedom of any employee, 
or see how it can adversely affect the interests 
of the company. 

In the sincere hope that it should be accept- 
able to both parties, the Board recommends 
the insertion of an appropriate clause in the 
agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 29th day of October, 1945. 
(Sgd.) I. M. Macpone ut, 
Chairman. 
ALAN H. ADAMSON, 
Employees’ nominee 


(sgd.) 
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Minority Report 


The Honourable HumMpHrey Mitcuei, M_-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: I have had an opportunity of 
reading the majority report submitted in this 
matter dated October 29, 1945. As stated in 
the majority report the two matters dealt with 
in representations made to the Board were 
firstly in connection with a change in the 
arbitration clause as requested by the union 
and secondly so called “Union Security” as 
requested by the union. 

In regard to the suggested change in the 
arbitration clause, I agree with the suggestion 
as set out in the majority report. 

In regard to the recommendation that a 
“maintenance-of-membership” clause be in- 
serted in the agreement I do not agree. 

The arguments for and against the so called 
“Union Security” clauses were pretty much the 
usual arguments and I will not go into the 
same in this report as they are well known. 

The jurisdiction of the board in connection 
with questions of “Union Security” was ques- 
tioned by the counsel for the company and 
after careful consideration I believe that this 
argument is correct. I feel that to give the 
phrase “working conditions” the wide meaning 
attributed to it by my colleagues of this board 
is to disregard one of the broad principles 
underlying P.C. 1003, namely the right of free- 
dom of organization by employees. Section 9 
of P.C.1003 provides that “at any time after 
the expiry of ten months of collective agree- 
ment whether entered into before or after the 
effective date of these regulations, the em- 
ployees may elect new bargaining representa- 
tives in the manner provided in Section 5,” 
obviously, a collective agreement containing a 
“maintenance-of-membership” provision would 
make it very difficult for the employees to 
take advantage of Section 9. They would not 
be “free to organize” for the election or ap- 
pointment of new bargaining representaives 
during the currency of such a collective agree- 
ment as they would be running a very serious 
risk of discipline by the union holding the 
primary contract and as a result of which 
discipline they might be deprived of the very 
employment which the agreement was sup- 
posedly designed to protect. Section 19 (2) 
expressly prohibits an employer from imposing 
“any condition in the contract of employment 
seeking to restrain an employee from exercis- 
ing his rights under the regulations.” There is 
no doubt in my mind that the inclusion of a 
“maintenance-of-membership” provision does 
so operate as to restrain employees from 
freely exercising the rights given to them 
under Section 9. For the reasons above men- 
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tioned my conclusion is that “maintenance of 
membership” is not a matter in respect of 
which an employer is obliged to negotiate in 
good faith for the purpose of concluding a 
collective agreement as defined by Section 2(1) 
(d) of P.C.1003 and that this board has no 
power or duty to make any recommendation 
respecting the same. 

Apart however from the question of juris- 
diction I feel that, on the merits, a “main- 
tenance-of-membership” clause is not to be 
recommended. The union submitted that it 
wished “union security” to maintain its 
strength, however, there was no evidence what- 
ever submitted by the union that it was losing 
its membership or that since the negotiation 
of the first agreement in May, 1943, its mem- 
bers had shown any inclination to withdraw 
from membership, so that I feel that this dis- 
proves the union’s submission in that regard. 
It is also admitted that there has been no 
evidence of hostility on the part of the com- 
pany but that, on the contrary, the best of 
relations have prevailed. For this reason also 
I feel that a “maintenance-of-membership” 
clause is not necessary. 

While the union submits that the “main- 
tenance-of-membership” clause would not work 
any hardship on the employees, I feel that 
many circumstances could arise which would 
put both the company and some of _ its 
employees in difficult positions. Without sug- 
gesting that there is any evidence that such 
possibilities would occur in the case of this 
union and this company it must be recognized 
that, in considering the proposal for a “main- 
tenance-of-membership” clause, all the possi- 
bilities that can arise must be considered, 
particularly in the Windsor area where this 
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local of this union takes an active part in 
politics. A valued employee of the company 
may, due to a disagreement with the union 
over some personal matter, be expelled by the 
union. The company must thereupon termin- 
ate his employment, regardless of his value to 
the company. The union policy or constitution 
might undergo a radical change and the mem- 
ber might find himself in complete disagree- 
ment with its new policy. If he resigns in 
protest or because the policy of the union has 
changed from what it was when he joined it, 
he must be discharged by the company in 
spite of his years of faithful service. These 
are but a few illustrations of the position in 
which a company could be placed by the 
inclusion of the proposed “maintenance-of- 
membership” clause. 

This union has not yet shown that it will 
assume the responsibility for its conduct which 
of necessity must be coupled with the privi- 
leges which it seeks; in particular, on the date 
hereof its representatives in the company’s 
plant are engaging in an unlawful strike, a 
strike which is a flagrant violation of Section 
21 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions P.C. 1003 and a flagrant violation of 
Section 13 of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment now in effect: between the company and 
the union. 

For all of the foregoing reasons I submit 
that the ‘“maintenance-of-membership” clause 
should not be included in this agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. . 

Dated at Kingsville, Ontario, this Fifth day 
of November, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Bruce A. E. Ciouss, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Forge and Stamping Co., 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, Int. Union, United Automobile,: 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW- 


CIO) 


On November 9, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Ian M. Mac- 
donell, Toronto, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Alan Adamson of Port Hope, Ont., 
and Bruce E. Clouse of Kingsville, Ont., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey Mircueiu, MP., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you has investigated this dispute, and now 
submits its report. 

Representatives of the parties were heard at 
sittings in Windsor, held on the 24th of 
September. The Union was represented by 
Mr. Drummond Wren, Educational Director; 
Mr. E. Parent, International Representative; 
Mr. David Orloph, Chairman, and Messrs. 
A. Beck and A. Sterl, members of the 
Negotiating Committee. Mr. G. P. Dickson 
appeared as Counsel for the Company, which 
was also represented by Mr. G. W. Hubbard, 
Superintendent; Mr. G. A. Ham, Assistant 
Superintendent, and Mr. G. A. Keuchenmeister, 
Personnel Manager. 
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Three questions were dealt with in the 
representations made to the Board, namely: 


(1) Veterans’ seniority; 
(2) Scope of arbitration provisions; 
(3) Union Security ; 

which may be dealt with separately. 


(1) VeTeRANs’ SENIORITY 


The labour agreements now in effect deals 
adequately, in Clause 14, with the status of 
employees who have served in the armed 
forces. The Union suggests that this clause 
- should be enlarged to give seniority to any 
man who has served in the armed forces who 
may become employed by the Company. The 
Union’s reasons for this is that they desire 
to have uniformity with other labour agree- 
ments. The Board recognizes the motive of 
_the Union in this attitude is entirely unselfish. 
However, the Company stated that it would 
naturally give preference in all its dealing to 
returned men, and the Board accepts this 
assurance, and therefore does not recommend 
any change in the existing agreement. 


(2) Scope oF ARBITRATION PROVISIONS 


Clause 7 of the agreement provides for 
arbitration of “a dispute concerning the inter- 
pretation of this agreement or a violation 
thereof.” There is a difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of this clause, and it is con- 
tended that it should be altered so that it 
would be clear that arbitration would apply 
to all matters ordinarily arising by way of 
grievance procedure. The Union also contends 
that Clauses 3 and 7 (a), which deal with the 
reservations to management, are too broad, 
and desires that these should be deleted from 
the agreement. The Company contends that 
any broadening of Clause 7 (d) would transfer 
to arbitration certain matters which must 
necessarily be reserved to management, and 
would result in usurpation of the functions of 
management. 

The Board is of opinion that Clauses 3 and 
7 (a) should be retained in the agreement and 
that these clauses adequately protect the 
functions of management, and it does not feel 
that any intelligent arbitrator in a fair inter- 
pretation of the agreement would deal with 
questions such as policy, which are functions 
of management. It is recommended that 
Clause 7 (d) be broadened to make clear that 
the arbitration clause should apply to all 
disputes originating from grievance procedure 
provided for in the agreement. 


(3) UNION SECURITY 


A labour agreement was first. signed on the 
10th of May, 1948, after a voluntary vote 
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resulted in 65% of the employees voting for 
the Union. This agreement was renewed with 
slight changes in 1944. About a year ago 
there was an unauthorized strike for two days 
caused by a dispute with regard to the griev- 
ance procedure. ‘There is no doubt that a 
substantial majority of the employees in the 
group are members of the Union, and are 
strongly in favour of some form of union 
security. The attitude of the Company is that 
it disagrees with any form of Union Security 
on principle. Mr. Adamson, a member of the 
Board, feels that the Union has made out a 
good case for a Maintenance of Membership 
Clause. The Chairman agrees that some form 
of Union Security should be granted im view 
of the wishes of the employees, but feels that 
regard must be had to the fact that the Union 
has been active in the plant a comparatively 
short time, and that there was an un- 
authorized strike a year ago. He also con- 
siders that regard should be had to the views 
of the management, but considers that if a 
mild form of Union Security could be tried 
out by the management that this might well 
result in increased confidence and improved 
relations in the future. 

In the interests of unanimity and the 
sincere hope that it may be acceptable, the 
Board recommends that the following clause 
be inserted in the agreement: 

Upon presentation of proper authorization 
from the employee, the Company agrees to 
deduct one dollar each month from his earn- 
ings as Union dues, during the duration of this 
agreement, such monies to be remitted monthly 
to the Financial Secretary of the Local Union. 
The Counsel for the Company also con- 

tended that the board is without jurisdiction 
to recommend any form of Union Security 
because of the provisions of P.C. 1003. The 
question of jurisdiction has many times been 
dealt with by Boards, and the views of the 
Chairman are contained in a report of the 
Board in the dispute of Ontario Steel Products 
Limited (Oshawa) reported in the LAsBour 
GazeTTe, March 1945, page 335. For the 
reasons there stated, the Board does not feel 
that this contention of the Company should 
be upheld. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this-29th day of October, 1945. 


(Sgd.) I. M. MAcpDoNngELL, 
Chatrman. 


(Sgd.) Atan H. ADAMSON, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
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Minority Report 


The Honourable Humpurey MircuHe.y, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
SIR: 

I have received, within the past week, a 
copy of the majority report, already filed. 

With the preliminary statement of facts I 
agree. 

I concur in the recommendation as to dis- 
position of item (1) Veterans’ Seniority. 

I disagree however with the recommenda- 
tion in the majority report in regard to items 
(2) and (8). 


(2) Scope or ARBITRATION PROVISIONS 


As a result of an application launched by 
the Union under Section 18 (2) of P.C. 1003 
for establishment of an appropriate procedure 
for settlement of disputes, the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National), by its 
decision dated September 28, 1944, established 
such a procedure in the case of this Com- 
pany. The procedure so established was subse- 
quently accepted by the Union, and, upon its 
consent, incorporated in the collective agree- 
ment as clause 7 (d) thereof, less than a year 
before the date of our hearing. By reason of 
those facts alone, I think clause 7 (d) should 
not now again be amended. Furthermore, 
clause 7 (d) now provides a satisfactory basis 
for disposition of practically all disputes. Ex- 
tension of that clause, as now proposed by 
my colleagues, would require an umpire, 
ordinarily inexperienced in business, to de- 
termine what disputes were excluded from his 
jurisdiction by virtue of the ‘management 
reservation clauses (3 and 7 (a)) of the agree- 
ment. In the final analysis such umpire would 
be required to ascertain what are properly 
functions of management. I think that the 
proposed extension is not necessary and is not 
desirable in the circumstances. My view is 
strengthened by the fact that Section 18 of 
P.C. 1003 clearly reflects the recognition by 
its framers of the necessity for restricting the 
types of disputes which may properly be left 
to the decision of a third party. 


(3) Union Security 

Mr. Dickson, for the Company, has objected 
to the jurisdiction of this Board to make 
recommendations with respect to inclusion in 
the agreement of so-called “union - security” 
provisions, and referred particularly to the 
provisions of Sections 9, 19(2) and 20(1) of 
P.C.1003. For reasons indicated at length in 
my report in the Walker Metal Products case 
(heard by this Board immediately before this 
case), I think the objection to jurisdiction is 
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well founded and should be maintained. The 
majority report in the present case adopts on 
this point report in the Ontario Steel Products 
case (Lasour GazettE, Miarch 1945, page 335) 
referred to by the Chairman. In the last men- 
tioned case the possibility of such lack of 
jurisdiction is clearly recognized. In my 
opinion the principle is well established that 
any public authority must be careful to restrict 
the exercise of its power to matters clearly 
within its jurisdiction. 

However, since my colleagues have seen fit 
to recommend provision in the agreement for 
deduction from payroll and remission to the 
Union of certain monies I feel obliged to state 
that the burden of collection of union dues is 
a responsibility of the Union and one which 
should not be imposed upon the Company. 
In any event, I think acceptance by the Com- 
pany of the recommended “check-off” provi- 
sion would not tend to promote greater 
harmony with its employees. I am further 
opposed to “check-off” or any other form of 
union security in this case for reasons briefly 
stated as follows: 


(1) The experience in collective bargaining 
between the Company and this Union extends 
back only about two years prior to request for 
intervention, culminating in the appointment 
of this Board. 

(2) In August, 1944, the Union sponsored an 
unlawful strike which occurred in the Com- 
pany’s plant, which strike was also in breach 
of the union’s “no strike” clause (Section 13) 
of the collective agreement. 


(3) On or about 6th September, 1945, dur- 
‘ing the period between the appointment of 
this Board and its first sittings, the Union 
conducted a vote of the employees of the 
Company for immediate strike action to 
enforce demands for union security. Such 
action indicates that the Union had de- 
termined a course of action in advance, 
regardless of what recommendations this 
Board might make. 


(4) There has been no suggestion that the 
Company has in any way endeavoured to 
prevent the organization or representation by 
the Union of its employees. Accordingly, 
there is no reason for the union to fear an 
antagonistic attitude from the Company. 


(5) The Union is not under any adequate 
governmental regulation or supervision; nor 
is it, or its officers, subject to any effective 
control; nor is there in existence any effective 
device whereby the Union can be required to 
accept responsibility for its actions, and be 
required to discharge the obligations which it 
has assumed. 
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(6) The Union has not yet demonstrated 
that it will assume the responsibility for its 
conduct which of necessity must be coupled 
with the privileges which it seeks. In par- 
ticular, on the date hereof it has sponsored, 
and its representatives in the Company’s 
plant are agai engaging in an unlawful strike 
which also again is in contravention of the 
Union’s obligations assumed by it under the 
present collective agreement. 

For the foregoing reasons I submit that 
“Union Security” privileges should not be 
recommended. ! 

There is an additional important reason 
why I think no change in the basis of union 
security should be made particularly at this 
time. There are in excess of one hundred em- 
ployees of the company in the Armed Forces. 
The employment in the unit at the date of 
the hearing was approximately three hundred 
and fifty to three hundred and seventy-five 
employees. The corresponding pre-war average 
(1938 and 1939) was slightly in excess of two 
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hundred. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
employees being reinstated from the Armed 
Forces would represent a very substantial 
proportion of the probable peace time em- ~ 
ployment in the unit. Since there was no 
provision for any kind of union security at 
the time these employees entered the Armed 
Forces I think no change in that basis should 
be made, certainly, at least, during the period 
in the immediate future, which will be of 
short duration, while the employees in the 
Armed Forces are being actually reinstated in 
employment with the Company. To do 
otherwise would appear to deprive them of 
an opportunity of expressing their desires in 
that connection and this I can see no justifica- 
tion for. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Kingsville, Ontario, November 5, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Bruce A. E. CLouss, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Pioneer Gold Mines of B.C., Limited, 
and Pioneer Miners’ Union, Local 693, Pioneer, B.C. 


On November 30, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: Mr. J. N. Finlayson, Vancouver, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. R. L. 
Norman and Malcolm MacLeod, also of Van- 
couver, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humpurey MiTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed pur- 
suant to the said Wartime Labour Regulations 
on the 28th day of August, 1945, respectfully 
reports as follows: 

The life of the Board was extended by agree- 
ment for a sufficient period to enable repre- 
sentations to be made and this report prepared. 

Several sessions of the Board were held at 
which both the employees and the company 
were given every opportuntiy to present their 
respective views in relation to the disagree- 
ment existing between them. The employees 
called several witnesses to support their argu- 
ments in the case. 

After hearing all the evidence and argument 
submitted by both parties to the dispute, and 
having made every possible effort to effect a 
conciliation between the parties, we the under- 
signed submit the following recommendations: 


That an Agreement should be arranged 
between the company and the employees in- 
volved in this dispute on the basis of the 
proposed Agreement submitted by the union, 
with the following deletions and changes: 

1. Section (b) of Article X (union mainten- 
ance) should be deleted from the Agreement. 

9. Article IV (Seniority) as it is written into 
the proposed Agreement should be deleted 
entirely and the following submitted therefor: 

In job transfers, lay-offs or rehiring after 
layoffs, the following factors shall govern: 

(a) Ability, training and dependability. 

(b) Length of continuous service with the 

company. 

If, in the opinion of the company, factor (a) 
above is to all intents and purposes equal as 
between two or more employees, the length of 
continuous service with the company shall 
govern. It is understood and agreed that 
engineers or students are exempted from the 
provisions of this clause and that the company 
is at liberty to hire such personnel in any 
capacity and to move them from job to job 
without regard to seniority. 

3. Article VIII (Check-off) should be deleted 
entirely from the Agreement. 

Dated at Vancouver this 22nd day of 

November, A.D. 1945. 
(Sgd.) J. W. FINLAYSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


Honourable HuMpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


After hearing all the evidence submitted to 
the Board from both the union and company 
representatives, and having given the fullest 
discussion to this evidence by the members 
of the Board, I find myself unable to agree 
with the majority of the Board in all of the 
three matters which were placed before us for 
our consideration, namely, seniority, check-off 
and maintenance of membership. 

Only on one of these points was there any 
measure of agreement, that is, on seniority. 
The clause submitted by the union is very 
simple in form. It applies to layoffs and re- 
hiring. It is calculated to prevent discrimina- 
tion, and since this is the only company in 
the industry that has made an issue of this 
particular clause, I am quite convinced that 
the company presents no valid objections and 
the actual wording of the clause in common 
practice with other companies where the union 
has contractual relations should be included 
in any agreement with this company. 

Since all the members of the Board were to 
a large degree agreed upon some form of 
seniority and since I cannot subscribe to a full 
report in company with the majority of the 
Board, it is my hope that a satisfactory 
seniority clause will be included in the 
majority report. 

I want to state quite definitely that the 
other two clauses asked for by the union, 
check-off and maintenance, in my opinion 
have the fullest support of the men at the 
mine. The union was certified as the bargain- 
ing representative a year ago last April. Over 
95 per cent of the men are union members. 
There was not one dissenting voice in the 
union in regard to the check-off or mainten- 
ance, and when a petition was circularized 
only six men in the mine did not sign. There 


are check-off arrangements on fuel, rent, lights, 


doctors, bonds, Community Club, ete. No mat- 
ter how much argument is given to the 
contrary, the entire community will regard the 
company’s refusal to check off union dues on 
a voluntary basis as outright discrimination 
against the union. Next to the company 
itself, the union is the most important organi- 
zation in the community. Continued refusal 
on the part of the company cannot lead to 
the betterment of relationship between the 
company and its employees. 

On the question of maintenance of member- 
ship, it should be pointed out that all mem- 
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bers who are now members have become so 
of their own free will and those who may 
become members will also do so of their own 
free will. All that the union is asking, there- 
fore, is that these members live up to the 
contract they have signed and remain members 
as a condition of their continued employment. 

The union has several agreements with 
various mining companies in the province, 
including all of these clauses under dispute 
with the Pioneer Company. Some of these 
agreements have been renewed the second and 
third time and! there is no cause for complaint. 

The main reasons put forth by the com- 
pany in refusing to sign an agreement with 
these three disputed clauses included are that 
the union is new and the company has no 
experience with the union; and that the union 
should be contented to go along as it is and 
provide an opportunity to satisfy the company 
that they can work together. This is a flimsy 
excuse since the men the company is dealing 
with are old-time miners, many of them have 
been in the employ of the company for many 
years. The eompany has worked on and off 
with the union for many years. The union has 
been certified for 18 months and has continually 
negotiated with the company on these clauses 
almost all of that time. The company knows 
full well that the men are with the union 
almost 100 per cent. They know the system 
of check-off has been tried and proven in all 
of these other community phases. The testing 
ground has been long gone over. There is no 
further proof necessary. It is my opinion that 
they are deliberately keeping the union at 
arm’s length and are plainly showing that they 
don’t want to recognize the union any more 
than they are legally obliged to. 

It is because of this that I have taken 
serious objection with the majority of the 
members of the Board. I believe they have 
taken this completely unfounded suspicion of 
the company and championed it as funda- 
mental. The majority members contend that 
it would do no harm for them to go along 
for another year and the company then will in 
all probability give it serious consideration 
again. And further that the union members 
should prove themselves. It is my contention 
that the company is unwilling to give the 
conditions asked for to the union even on 
probation. It seems to me they are afraid 
that the union can prove itself as it has done 
in other mines. It further seems ridiculous 
that the check-off needs any further proving. 

On the question of maintenance of mem- 
bership, they want to show the employees 
that they don’t favour the union at all and 
that they wish to remain an open shop 
company. 
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This union agreement is considered to run 
for one year. The clauses asked for are sup- 
posed to be very contentious. The union has 
consistently asked for them for nearly a year 
before the Board ever sat in an attempt to 
conciliate the two parties. If any proving is 
necessary, the union is quite willing to do this, 
but the clauses must become effective in order 
that the union may prove to the company that 
their suspicions are unfounded and that an 
agreement on them will better the labour- 
management relations at the mine and in the 
whole community. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the 
union would be completely justified in taking 
whatever steps it thinks necessary toconvince 
the company that its demands are reason- 
able and are only in line with the general 
requests of organized labour in the matter of 
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union security. As a matter of fact, this union, 
which has a splendid war record, is asking for 
something less from this management in the 
matter of union security than the usual run 
of unions in this province. This union has 
long experience with the arbitrary rule in 
company towns. This point was ably shown 
in the presentation of the union’s representa- 
tive, Mr. Harvey Murphy, and I believe his 
evidence to be true. He contends that in many 
mining towns and districts, democracy often 
begins with the unions. I have personal 
experience in this connection and feel most 
strongly sympathetic with the union members 
in their continued struggle to obtain the just 
conditions asked for at this time. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Matcorm Macteop, 
Member 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Local No. 1, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders of 


Canada 


On November 5 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as fol- 
lows: Mr. J. Edwin Eades, Vancouver, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. R. L. Norman and Law- 
rence Anderson, also of Vancouver, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. : 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. <i 

The Board comprised of James Edwin 
Eades, Chairman, R. L. Norman, Employers’ 
Nominee, and Lawrence Anderson, Employees’ 
Nominee, was appointed by Order of the 
Minister of Labour under Sec. 13 (1) of P.C. 
L003 under date of May 16, 1945. 

A preliminary meeting of the Board was 
aeld on the 25th day of May 1945, members 
were duly sworn, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed was discussed and agreed upon and 
June 7th and the Board at the Hall Building, 
789 West Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C., was 
fixed as the time and place for the first 
sittings, notice to be given to the parties 
by the Chairman. 

The Board sat on June 7th in pursuance 
of appointment and Mr. W. L. White and 
Mr. C. W. Caron, duly appointed bargaining 
representatives, appeared on behalf of the 
employees and Mr. W. S. Owen, K.C., 
appeared with Mr. F. Caplette and Mr. F. R. 
Adams on behalf of the employer. 
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The order appointing the Board was filed as 
Exhibit 1, the Order of the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour dated the said date 
appointing Mr. Eades was filed as Exhibit 2, 
the Order dated the said date appointing Mr. 
Lawrence Anderson was filed as Exhibit 3 and 
the Order appointing Mr. Norman dated the 
said date was filed as Exhibit 4. The agree- 
ment proposed by the employees was filed as 
Exhibit 5 and subsequent exhibits amount- 
ing in all to fourteen were subsequently filed 
by one or other of the parties. 

At the said appointed meeting the state- 
ment of the matters in dispute was discussed 
and filed and a brief was submitted on behalf 
of the employees. Discussion ensued there- 
on and the sittings adjourned to June 12th. 
On June 12th and again on June 14th the 
various clauses in the agreement proposed by 
the employees were discussed with and by the 
parties. During the latter sitting it became 
evident with reference to two articles of the 
agreement that the matters therein had been 
referred for decision to the Regional War 
Labour Board and were under appeal awaiting 
the decision of the National War Labour 
Board and the parties agreed that further 
conciliation proceedings should be adjourned 
until this decision was made known. 

The next sitting was held on August 13th 
following the decision of the National War 
Labour Board and the disputed clauses were 
again and at length reviewed and progress 
made. Further discussion took place on 
August 14th and again on August 22nd. It 
was agreed by the parties at the suggestion of 
the Board that progress might be further 
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made if a meeting between the parties was 
arranged and Wednesday the 29th was agreed 
upon as a Satisfactory time for their con- 
ference. The Board then adjourned to Sep- 
tember Ist on the understanding that if the 
parties agreed that sufficient progress was 
being made they might require a_ longer 
adjournment. 

On September 6th the Board reconvened at 
the request of the parties only to find that 
while a meeting had taken place as arranged 
no discussion of the matters in issue had 
taken place and no progress made. Mr. 
Owen then submitted a brief on behalf of 
the employer and following discussion the 
bargaining representatives requested time to 
reply. September 12th was agreed upon as 
the most suitable time for the next sittings. 

At the sittings on September 12th the em- 
ployees called a witness on one point which 
had been left in abeyance by arrangement 
and filed a reply to the employers’ brief deal- 
ing with same and with new matters and 
stated that it was proposed to call further 
witnesses to deal with matters that had arisen 
since the last sitting. A witness was then 
examined, cross-examined and_ re-examined 
who inter alia made serious allegations against 
the general manager of the Company and it 
was stated by the bargaining agents that 
charges under P.C. 1003 were immediately 
to be laid against the Company and that 
further witnesses would be called to further 
substantiate the evidence already adduced. 

It was found impossible to proceed further 
on this day and as the general manager of 
the Company, relying on the completion of 
the hearings on this day, had made arrange- 
ments to leave the city for important work 
and counsel for the Company refused to go 
on in his absence in view of the present and 
proposed evidence and the necessity of 
answering same, the parties were asked to 
agree to extend the life of the Board beyond 
the date of September 30th already agreed 
upon. There was much acrimonious discus- 
sion and the Union refused to agree to any 
substantial delay, the sittings were adjourned 
sme dre and the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour requested to extend the time. 

The Minister, by letter received by the 
Chairman September 27th, refused to further 
prolong the life of the Board without the 
consent of both parties. The parties were con- 
sulted as to their wishes and counsel for the 
Company stated that in view of the pending 
charges. the Company would not presently 
conciliate with or sign any agreement with the 
Union. The bargaining agents on their part 
refused to agree to any extension of time and 
requested the Board to make its report forth- 
with. 
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All the members of the Board are in 
agreement that the conciliation proceedings 
have been carried on without either party 
demonstrating a conciliatory spirit and, despite 
earnest and lengthy efforts to cause the parties 
to reach an agreement, only partial progress 
was made. 

Article 1, Sections 2 and 3—No possibility 
of agreement in respect of these sections was 
even remotely suggested. 

Article 2—-The Bargaining representatives 
consented to delete Sections 1 and 2 and the 
Company approved Section 3 with the addi- 
tion of the words “to be” before the word 
“work”, 

The Company approved Section 3 leaving 
Section 4 in dispute. 

Article 8—The Company refused to ap- 
prove Section 3 of this Article and the evi- 
dence called was incomplete and inconclusive. 

Article 6—In respect of Section 1 the Com- 
pany would agree insofar as four of the holi- 
days were concerned and this was unaccept- 
able to the Union. 

Section 2 was changed to read “the 24-hour 
period for these holidays will start at 12:01 
a.m. to terminate at 12 o’clock p.m. on the 
same days. Therefore any employees working 
during these hours will be paid double time.” 
This was agreed upon. 

Sections 3, 4 and 5 of this Article still re- 
main in dispute. 


Article 8—Section 1 of this Article was 
agreed upon in its entirety with the excep- 
tion that in the paragraph called “ thirdly ” 
twenty days was substituted for two weeks. 

Section 2 was in dispute. 

Article 9—This Article was agreed upon 
save that the Company required the notice 
periods to be ten days and, while the Union 
would agree to ten days for the notice of 
appointment of an arbitrator, the period of 
five days for the selection of a third arbi- 
trator was deemed sufficiently long and both 
parties remained adamant on their stand. 

Artecle 10—Not agreed upon. 

As previously stated the employer refuses 
under the conditions that are presently exist- 
ing to execute any agreement and the Board 
does not consider that the signing of such an 
emasculated document as previously agreed 
upon should be recommended and, having in 
mind all the circumstances, the power that is 
given to the Board under the regulations and 
the incomplete evidence and incomplete sub- 
missions, the Board does not find itself in a 
position to make further findings or recom- 
mendations. 

All the members of the Board are in agree- 
ment in respect of the matters above stated 
and Mr. Lawrence Anderson submits herewith 
a supplementary minority report. | 
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Dated at Vancouver, B.C., the 29th day of 
September, A.D. 1945. 


All of which is respectively submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. KE. Eangs, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) L. ANDERSON, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


The Honourable HumMpHrRey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. R. L. Norman and myself as nominees 
to a Board of Conciliation as per above, 
agreed on the selection of Mr. J. E. Eades as 
Chairman and I wish to take this opportunity 
in commending the Chairman for his per- 
sistent efforts to bring about an agreement be- 
tween the parties and for his sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and desires of 
labour. 

While attaching my signature to the report 
of the Board, thereby making the report 
unanimous, I find it necessary to make a 
supplementary minority report. Like most 
unanimous reports of such Boards, the report 
of this Board hues strictly to the course of 
neutrality. This in my opinion seriously limits 
the report of the Board, tending to nullify its 
conclusiveness. I therefore submit the follow- 
ing independent observations and findings. 

1. I agree with the main contention of the 
Board’s report, that the parties were so far 
apart on so many points in negotiations for 
a collective agreement that under the circum- 
stances, it becomes not only difficult to make 
a recommendation, but almost meaningless in 
so far as the eventual benefit that it may 
serve. This condition in my opinion, also 
narrowed the prospect for a recommendation 
that would have any significance. 

Further to this however, there is the fact 
that recommendations no matter how good 
they may be, carry little weight in so far as 
the employer is concerned since he is not 
obliged in any way by P.C. 1003 to be 
governed by such recommendations. Board 
recommendations under such circumstances 
have little more than a moral effect if the 
employer chooses to treat the matter in that 
light. On the basis of my observations in 
the course of the hearings of the Board, I 
may state that it is my opinion that no recom- 
mendation would have any bearing with the 
Canadian Liquid Air Company Limited un- 
less it was based on terms dictated in their 
own offices. 
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2. To report only that the parties were 
extremely far apart and that agreement could 
not be reached on numerous points leaves 
much unsaid. I propose therefore under two 
main headings, to report on the nature of 
these disagreements. 


(a) 


Hours oF Work AND OVERTIME 


The union asked that all time worked over 
the regular shift be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half for the first four hours 
and double time thereafter. This is a reason- 
able request and conforms with general prac- 
tices in B.C. industry. The company on the 
other hand, insists that overtime rates will 
only be paid AFTER an employee has worked 
forty-eight hours in the week. In other words, 
if an employee was to work ten or twelve 
hours in the course of one day, he would not 
receive time and one-half for the extra hours 
over the regular shift UNLESS he had worked 
six full shifts in that given week. The com- 
pany is adamant on this point claiming that 
it induces (read forces) the employees to 
work a full week without loss of time during 
week days. I maintain that such an approach 
is primitive and coercive, and comparable to 
a system of fines and levies on the wages of 
workmen long since fought against and dis- 
carded. The practice of the company in this 
case is tantamount to a fine. For example, 
if an employee works two hours overtime 
(which as a matter of fact is customary in 
this plant) he (or she) is credited with three 
hours pay based on overtime at time and a 
half. If, however, the employee only works 
forty-six hours (or less) in the course of the 
week, the extra hour which he HAS EARNED 
is taken from him. 


It must be remembered too that the com- 
pany’s plant operates twenty-four hours per 
day, seven days a week. The Company was 
opposed to granting any compensation for 
night work and work on Sundays and Statu- 
tory holidays except three, for which double 
time would be paid. 


Realizing that the union had made an 
application to the Regional War Labour 
Board and later, to the National War Labour 
Board re bonus hours for night work which 
had been rejected, and feeling that there may 
be a possibility of a compromise upon which 
both parties could agree, I took it upon my- 
self as a member of the Board to submit a 
proposal to the spokesman for the company, 
W. S. Owen. In drafting the proposal I felt 
that standard overtime conditions should be 
provided for and if it was a matter of inducing 
employees to work regularly without loss of 
time, this should be done by means of bonuses 
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rather than fines. In making the proposal I 
felt that if an agreement could be reached 
on these points followed by a joint application 
to the Boards, that the way would be clear 
for further conciliation and agreement on 
other points. For your information I submit 
herewith a copy of the proposal together with 
the reply which I received from Mr. W. 8. 
Owen. 


Proposed Amendments to Union Agreement 
With Canadian Liquid Air Company 


The twenty-four hour day shall be divided 
into three shifts of eight hours each inclusive 
of the lunch period, the day shift to be known 
as the first shift. Six consecutive shifts of 
eight hours per day shall constitute a week’s 
work and workmen shall be allowed the 
seventh shift as their “day off”, and if required 
to work on the seventh shift will be paid 
double time. 

Should any workmen be required to work 
after the established finishing time of any 
shift overtime will be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for the first four hours and double 
time thereafter. 

The management will make every effort to 
rotate the “day off’. The shifts for all em- 
ployees will be rotated every two weeks. As 
compensation for working the second and third 
shifts the management agrees to pay em- 
ployees on the second shift wages plus 5% 
and employees on the third shift wages plus 
10%. A bonus of two hours will be paid to 
all sages who work six full shifts in each 
week. 


LETTER IN REPLY 


September 8, 1945. 


LAWRENCE ANDERSON, Esq., 
Boilermakers’ Hall, 

339 West Pender Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Dear LAWRENCE: I have discussed with the 
Company representatives the draft amend- 
ments proposed by you, copy of which was 
handed to me on the 5th instant. 

The Company is not in a position to agree 
to change the basis of its shift work and over- 
time pay with respect to the Vancouver plant 
for the reasons indicated in my argument 
presented to the Board on the 5th instant. 
The main difficulty is that the Vancouver plant 
is a small one in normal times and the pro- 
cedure here must be consistent with that 
followed in other plants of the same Company. 

Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) W. S. Owen. 


Unfortunately the Board was unauthorized 
and powerless to deal with such important 
matters, including wage rates. which arose 
in negotiations between the union and the 
company. I may make the observation that 
these restrictions in P.C. 1003 because of the 
wages control order, seriously hinders the 
work of Boards on matters of primary im- 
portance arising from negotiations for the 
consummation of a collective agreement. 
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As cited in the board’s report, no headway 
of any consequence was made in reaching 
agreement on other matters pertaining to 
working conditions. 

(6) Union Status anp Cottective BARGAINING 

The company insisted in its argumentations 
and written submission on the open shop as 
opposed to the union’s efforts to obtain union 
shop provisions in the agreement. While pro- 
posing that the union shop was the form of 
union security most desired the union’s argu- 
ment was based on the principle of union 
security as such. On the other hand, the 
company’s argument was likewise opposed to 
any form of union security provisions. Since 
the efforts of the Board were protracted over 
a long period of time as outlined in the 
Board’s report, it so happened that other 
factors entered into the picture at the time 
that union security matters were under con- 
sideration. Nothing could be concluded on 
these points because of the aggravated situa- 
tion that developed. The union found it 
necessary to lay charges against the company 
for violations to P.C. 1003 and the life of our 
Board expired simultaneously with such de- 
velopments. While the litigations between the 
union and the company do not immediately 
concern the Board, evidence was given before 
the Board supporting the union’s contention 
of the hostile attitude of the Company. In 
this respect I wish to quote from the tran- 
script dated September 12, 1945, Page 127, 
during examination of A. Caron, witness, by 
W. L. White, representing the union: 

Mr. W. L. White:—Question: Why were 
you laid off? . 

Mr. A. Caron:—Answer: Well, as far as I 
can understand, because I was a member of 
the Union. 

Mr. W. L. White:—Question: What would 
cause you to draw that conclusion? 

Mr. A. Caron:—Answer: Well, I was a 
shop steward there last winter and we were 
negotiating an agreement and after we had 
the last meeting I had a conversation with 
Mr. Caplette and he asked me if I was going 
to withdraw from the Union or was I going 
to stay with it and I told him I was going to 
stay with it. I was out better than two weeks 
in the hospital and when I came back to 
work Mr. Caplette came in and asked me 
if I was still a member of the Union, and he 
asked me if I was a shop steward and I said, 
“Not anymore”, and he said he was going to 
stay in Vancouver until he broke up this 
Union, he didn’t care how long it took him, 
that he was going to run this plant in Van- 
couver like all his plants back East. 

It was obvious that under such circum- 
stances no agreement could be reached and 
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the Board itself found extrerne difficulty in 
making any recommendations pertaining to 
union security measures. I therefore decline 
to make such recommendations in the minority 
report for the above-stated reasons. 

3. When, therefore, a Conciliation Board is 
instructed under P.C. 1003 Subsection 2, to 
“endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters on which they have 
not agreed, and in any event. . . .report the 
results of its endeavours and its findings and 
recommendations to the Munister’, such 
Boards assume a great responsibility with 
very little authority or legislative assistance 
to execute its function. My observations as 
a result of our endeavours in this case, leads 
me to suggest two points for your considera- 
tion as to the work of such boards in the 
future. 

(1) Negotiations, through the medium of 
collective bargaining should be allowed on all 
wage matters, thereby giving collective bar- 
gaining free play and leaving the outcome to 
wage adjustments to a matter of mutual 
agreement between the parties. 

(2) Further, that legislative minimums 
should be provided on such matters as wages, 
hours of work, rates of pay on statutory holi- 
days and Sundays, industrial hygiene and 
union security. 
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In advancing the above two proposals I 
have in mind that the work of Conciliation 
Boards would be greatly improved if they 
had a stronger starting point. Further, it is 
necessary to strengthen and maintain collec- 
tive bargaining as such. Under existing condi- 
tions it is comparatively easy for a company 
to hold out against the bargaining representa- 
tives on matters such as wages and hours of 
work, making it next to impossible for the 
unicn to improve even in an elementary way, 
the conditions in a plant. There is obvious 
room for improving conditions on such ele- 
mentary questions as overtime pay and hours 
of work in this given case, and one is almost 
forced to the conclusion on the basis of the 
facts of this case, that the company’s opposi- 
tion arises from its attempts to prevent the 
union from gaining any prestige or influence 
with the employees and thereby eventually, 
with the aid of other methods, eliminate the 
union as a bargaining factor for the given 
employees. 

I make this report without any bias or 
prejudice in the matter, but fully convinced 
that the statements made herein are fully 
warranted and justified and supported by 
facts coming to the attention of the Board. 


(Signed) L. ANDERSON. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Bridge Company (Plants 1 
and 2) Walkerville, Ont., and Local 2471, United Steelworkers of America 


On November 8, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: Hon. Judge W. T. Robb, Chairman, 
Orangeville, appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. 8. L. Springsteen, 
Windsor, and D. B. Archer, Toronto, appointed 
. on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Report of Board 


Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
above parties herewith begs to submit its 
report. 

The Union was very ably represented by 
Mr. Frank Quaife. For the company, Mr. 
Ge C. Richardes, its solicitor, presented its case 
in a clear, concise and forceful manner. To 
both of these gentlemen the Board is indebted. 
Mr. D. K. Douglas, secretary, and Mr. A. E. 
West, operating manager of the company, were 


present at the hearing as were also Mr. E. V. 
Rowland, president, and Mr. Arthur Gladstone, 
recording secretary of the Union. 

The parties had failed to agree on the follow- 
ing four points: 

1. Union Shop. 

2. Check-off of union dues. 

3. Payment of wages weekly. 

4. Payment of four hours wages in cases 
where employees report for work and none 
is available. 


As to the last point, it was clear this was 
purely academic since no employee has ever 
been paid on what is said to have been cus- 
tomary, namely for two hours when an em- 
ployee reported for work and there was no work 
available. All members of the Board agreed 
that no recommendation as to this point was 
necessary. 

With reference to point number one—that 
of Union Shop—the Board, or at least a 
majority thereof, is of the opinion that here 
again no recommendation can be made. The 
Union claims that it embraces 85% of the 
plant employees. The Union has functioned in 
this plant for better than two years. During 
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this period, relations between employers and 
employees have been quite happy. It is to be 
hoped that such harmony may continue. Hence 
the majority of the Board feels that the Union 
is not presently entitled to the incorporation 
in the agreement of a clause that would mean 
a closed shop or even maintenance of member- 
ship. By its continued efforts as an agent for 
good, the Union should be able at a later 
date to reach an amicable agreement on either 
of the above forms of union security. At our 
conference following the hearing Mr. Archer, 
the nominee on the Board of the employees, 
did not disagree with the other members of 
the Board on this point. 


There was thus left for decision points 2 and 
3. Mr. Quaife directed a good portion of his 
argument to a suggested change from payment 
twice monthly to payment weekly. He stressed 
the fact that to him and the employees this 
point was not a minor one. The company on 
the other hand felt that weekly payment of 
wages to employees would be costly and that 
no real hardship resulted to its employees in 
payment of wages as now in vogue. For the 
company it was placed in evidence that on the 
15th August, 1945 pay, only 4 of 292 employees 
had requested pay in advance while on the 31st 
August pay, the proportion was 5 out of 292; 
on the 15th September pay only 1 of 292 made 
a request for payment in advance and just 5 
of the 292 made a similar request on the 30th 
September pay. It would seem that a weekly 
wage is preferable to payment twice monthly. 
Mr. Springsteen the company nominee of the 
Board had suggested three pays each month 
but acceded to the request of the Chairman to 
a weekly pay in view of the recommendation 
which follows regarding the question of check- 
off. Hence the Board is unanimous in a recom- 
mendation that wages to employees be paid 
weekly and that instead of the company retain- 
ing 10 days pay that hereafter not more than 
5 days pay be so retained. 


In the opinion of the majority of the Board, 
no check-off clause should now be included in 
the agreement being formulated. Mr. Archer 
maintained that a voluntary check-off clause, 
revocable during the life of this agreement, 
sught now to become part of the agreement. 
For the Union it was stated by Mr. Quaife that 
payment of dues by its members has been 
consistently high and no difficulty has been 
experienced in collection of same. But it was 
urged by Mr. Quaife that consideration should 
be given to the fact that 195 of its members 
(about 75% of union members or 65% of all 
employees) had signed cards indicating their 
willingness to a check-off. The majority of 
the Board are of the opinion that since the 
company must expend quite a considerable 
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sum to change its pay system to a weekly basis 
—it was estimated by the company that this 
would increase their costs to the extent of 
$400.00 per month—that the company should 
not also be asked to agree to the proposed 
check-off clause. It is felt that the weekly 
payment of wages is a most important con- 
cession to the employees and it is hoped that 
their nominee might so consider it and feel 
his way clear to withdraw his request for the 
present inclusion of a check-off clause. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 24th day of October, A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) W.S. Ross, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. L. Sprinesteen, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Honourable Humpurey MircHet., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


As a member of the Board of Conciliation 
appointed to deal with matters of dispute be- 
tween the above two parties I beg to submit 
the following minority report: 


The parties failed to agree on the four follow- 
ing points: 

1, Union Shop 

2. Check-off of union dues 

3. Payment of wages weekly 

4. Four hours calling out pay 


As to the last point the Union did not stress 
this too strenuously as no calling out pay has 
been necessary in the past few years, there- 
fore, while I agree with the majority decision 
of the Board that this matter is of purely 
academic interest at this point, and would not 
be a stumbling block to the conclusion of a 
successful contract, it should be considered 
seriously in the light of workers demands for 
job security in the form of annual wages and 
guaranteed work week as a step in the right 
direction by the company. 

Mr. Quaife for the Union pointed out that 
the pay plan now in operation at the company 
sometimes leaves the workers without pay for 
three week-ends. When we consider that the 
economy of the Canadian worker is based upon 
a weekly wage, and shopping on the week 
ends is the custom of the Canadian housewife 
the difficulties involved in the company’s 
present twice monthly pay set-up are obvious. 
The company claims that it will cost foufr 
hundred dollars a month to change to a 
weekly pay basis. This amount seems 
exorbitant in view of the fact that there are 
only 292 employees involved. Therefore, I 
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concur in the majority decision of the Board 
in the recommendation that wages to em- 
ployees be paid weekly and that instead of 
the company retaining ten days pay, not more 
than five days shall be retained hereafter. 
This only leaves the issue of union security 
in the form-of union shop and check-off upon 
which the Board failed to agree. Mr. Spring- 
steen argued that inasmuch as the union had 
been collecting dues from practically all the 
membership for nearly three years without 
labour trouble, that union security is unneces- 
sary. This is a reversal of the usual argument 
that the Union has not proved itself and 
therefore is not entitled to union security. 
It was felt by some members of the Board 
that the estimated four hundred dollars 
expenditure mentioned with regard to point 
number three should be a deterrent factor 
in granting union security. The two seem to 
have no connection to me. I believe that the 
present labour difficulties in Windsor weighed 
heavily on the minds of the Board members 
and there was a desire to see that the 
unhappy situation at the Ford Plant did not 
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occur in this plant. I believe that this Union 
has proven conclusively through its years of 
dealing with the company in an orderly and 
fair fashion without undue labour difficulty 
that it is at this time entitled to some form 
of union security, therefore, I would recom- 
mend that a maintenance-of-membership and 
check-off clause similar to that contained in 
the Justice Richards report with regard to 
the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
last November be incorporated in the con- 
tract. ‘This would meet halfway the workers 
demand for union security and would like- 
wise meet the company’s objection to a union 
shop. 

The check-off proposed is on a purely 
voluntary basis to which the company could 
offer no reasonable objection. I believe this 
is the only fair and reasonable solution if 
difficulties are to be avoided in the next year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 31st day of October, A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between B.C. Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Local No. 2, Dock and Shipyard Workers’ 


Union 


On November 21 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Mr. J. Howard Harman, Victoria, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. L. Norman 
and M. MacLeod, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Arbitration begs to report that 
before the hearings in this matter were com- 
pleted, Mr. Leary, the senior representative of 
the employees, suggested that the dispute be 
compromised by striking out the word “com- 
petent” in Sec. 5 of Article 9, and inserting in 
its stead the words “qualified to do the 
work.” 

Mr. W. S. Owen, counsel for the employer, 
agreed that he would recommend acceptance 
of this compromise to his client, and stated 
that he had no doubt but that it would be 
accepted. 


The clause formerly suggested by the em- 
ployer read as follows:— 

Section 5—The Company agrees to employ 

only union men and in the case of the union 


being unable to supply men, no one unfair to 
this union shall be employed. 


The clause formerly suggested by the em- 
ployer union read as follows:— 

Section 5—The Company agrees to employ 
only union men and in the event that the 
Union is unable to supply competent men, the 
employers shall have the right to employ other 
men who are able to perform the work in a 
satisfactory manner. 


The compromise clause suggested by the 
employee reads as follows:— 


Section 5—The company agrees to employ 
only union men and in the event that the 
Union is unable to supply men qualified to do 
the work the employers shall have the right to 
employ other men who are able to perform the 
work in a satisfactory manner. 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, this 
14th day of November, A.D. 1945. 
(Sgd.) J. H. Harman 
(Sgd.) R. L. Norman 
(Sgd.) Matcorm MacLeop 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Sunshine Waterloo Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
Ont., and Local 3292, United Steelworkers of America 


On November 21, the Minister of Labour 
received this report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Ian M. Mac- 
donell, Toronto, Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. F. G. Gardiner, 
K.C., and Fred Dowling, both of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


’ Honourable Humpurey MircHeEtt, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Smr,—The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you to deal with the above dispute has 
concluded its investigation, and now submits 
its report. 

At sittings of the Board held in Toronto, the 
Union was represented by Mr. W. F. Cleve 
Kidd, Research Director; Mr. M. T. Mont- 
gomery, Field Representative; Mr. Alex 
Holmes, Acting President of the Local, and 
Mr. Conrad Leib, Treasurer of the Local. The 
Company was represented by Mr. Gordon 
McMillan, K.C., as counsel; (Mr. A. L. Snyder, 
General Manager; Mr. J. O. Bainon, Works 
Manager, and Mr. V. M. Veale, Personnel 
Manager. 


The first agreement between the Company 
and a union of its employees was signed 
on April 25, 1940, and an amended agree- 
ment was signed on April 18, 1941. In 1941 
the Federal Department of Labour, at the 
request of the steelworkers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, directed a vote between the Workers’ 
Union and the Steelworkers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. This vote was, however, postponed 
at the request of the Steelworkers’ Organizing 
Committee. The Company on May 8, 1941, 
had a vote conducted by its auditors in 
which out of 408 eligible voters 231 voted 
in favour of the Sunshine Workers’ Union, 
and 102 in favour of the Steelworkers’ Organ- 
izing Committee. On May 26, 1941, a Con- 
ciliation Officer ordered a vote, and out of 
384 eligible voters, 180 voted for the Steel- 
workers’ Organizing Committee, and 169 
voted against, but the Steelworkers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee having failed to poll a 
majority of those eligible, were refused 
certification. 


On June Ist, 1942, the Company signed its 
third agreement with the Sunshine Workers’ 
Union, which in December, 1943, was certified 


by the Ontario Labour Court. A subsequent 
election was held on March 27, 1945, in which 
403 of 443 eligible voted. In this election 
272 ballots were cast in favour of Local 3292, 
United Steelworkers of America, and 112 
ballots were opposed. Certification was granted 
to the new union on May 11, 1945, and 
negotiations took place in May, June and July 
to settle a collective bargaining agreement. 


The issues in dispute are: 
(1) Union Security; 
(2) Daily guarantee of wage rates; 


(3) Deduction of wages for time spent 
settling grievances; 

(4) Four hours’ pay for employees sent 
home when no work is available; 


(5) Two weeks’ 
years’ service. 


paid vacation after ten 


It is first of all obvious to the Board that 
items (2) and (5) are matters under the juris- 
diction of the War Labour Board and there- 
fore should not be dealt with by a Board of 
Conciliation. 


At the hearing, the Company agreed to the 
request of the Union that employees sent 
home when there was no work available 
would be entitled to four hours’ pay. The 
Company also agreed that they would not 
deduct wages for time of men spent upon 
grievance procedure, provided that personnel 
so engaged would clock on and off for record 
purposes, which was entirely agreeable to 
the union. 


There remains to be considered the ques- 
tion of Union Security. The Union requested 
Union Shop and Check-off; the Company 
maintained that the Union had not been 
established in the plant for sufficient time 
to justify any such measures. 


When the Board adjourned it was very 
hopeful for conciliation of this dispute, both 
parties having evidenced a spirit of com- 
promise. Representatives of the Company 
stated they would agree to a voluntary 
revocable Check-off, and the Union agreed to 
accept a voluntary Check-off if it should be 
irrevocable during the currency of the agree- 
ment. However, after efforts to bring about 
a settlement, the Board now finds that this 
is not feasible. After careful consideration, 
the Board recommends that the Company 
grant a voluntary Check-off to remain in force 
for the duration of the agreement, exclusive 
of renewals. The Board points out that while 
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this affords some security to the Union, it 
also preserves the right of an employee to 
withdraw from the Union, free from Check-off 
provisions, within a reasonable period. ‘This, 
in the Board’s opinion, answers the objection 
of the Company to any form of coercion of 
an employee. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated at Toronto this 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 1945. 


(Sgd.) I. M. MacponeE tu, 
Chairman, 
(Sgd.) F. W. Dowrt1na, 
Member, 
(Sgd.) F. G. GARDINER, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Goderich Manufacturing Company, 
Goderich, Ont., and Local 2622, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America 


On December 4 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge M. -A. Miller, Sarnia, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. F. H. 
Darrow, Goderich, and Fred Molineux, Hamil- 
ton, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Board met in Goderich on the 27th 
and 28th days of November, 1945, Mr. J. E. 
Baechler representing the Employer, and Mr. 
Charles J. Gibbons, President of Local 2622 
of, and Mr. A. Cooper, General Representa- 
tive of, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, representing the Employees. 

On August 7, 1945, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
a Conciliation Officer, met with representa- 
tives of the Employer and the Employees and 
arrived at an agreement which was put in 
typewritten form by Mr. Ainsborough. The 
Agreement was not to be executed until it 
had been approved by the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario. On account of 


matters which subsequently arose the em- 
ployer refused to execute the Agreement. 


Not without difficulty the Parties were 
brought to agreement before this Board on 
the differences which still existed between 
them, and an agreement was this day executed 
by the representatives of the parties. An 
executed copy of the Agreement as completed 
is hereto attached. It is in the form as origin- 
ally prepared by Mr. Ainsborough, save as 
to those parts which are underlined in the 
attached copy. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Goderich this 28th day of No- 
vember, 1945. 
(Sgd.) ‘M. A. Mirrer, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) F. R. Darrow, 


(Sgd.) Frep Mo.inevx, 
Members. 


The appended agreement included clauses 
alluding to hours of work, overtime, wage 
rates, holidays, seniority, working conditions, 
and union recognition. 

When it has been ratified by the parties it 
will be published under the Collective Agree- 
ment Section in a subsequent issue. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Bell Thread Company, Hamilton, 
Ont., and Canadian Thread Makers’ Union 


On November 8, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge J. C. M. German, 
Cobourg, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. Macaulay 
Dillon, Toronto, and Bruce Williams, Kirkland 
Lake, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Honourable Humpurey MiITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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Sir: This Board, consisting of His Honour 
Judge J. C. M. German as Chairman, Bruce 
Williams, K.C., the Union’s nominee and E. 
Macaulay Dillon, K.C., the nominee of the 
Employer, convened on Thursday, October 11, 
1945, in the City of Toronto. On the same 
day the parties appeared before the Board and 
were represented as follows: 

For the Union—Mr. E. Smith, General 
Organizer of Canadian Federation of Labour, 
of which the Union is an affiliate. 

For the Company—Mr. D. R. Briggs, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Company. 
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Mr. J. C. Adams, Counsel for the Company, 
assisted by Mr. 8. T. Garside. 


The Agreement under discussion is the first 
Collective Bargaining Agreement between the 
parties. 


This Board is pleased to report that it has 
effected a conciliation in this matter and the 
parties have agreed to execute an agreement 
in the terms of the draft agreement. attached 
as Schedule “A” to this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated at Toronto this 24th day of October, 


1945. (Sgd.) J. C. M. German, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Macautay Ditton, 
Member of Board. 
(Sgd.) Bruce WILLIAMs, 
Member of Board. 


The appended agreement included clauses 
alluding to union security, check-off, shop 
stewards, grievance procedure, arbitration, 
and seniority. 

When it has been ratified by the parties it 
will be printed under the collective agreement 
section in a subsequent issue. 





Strikes After Conciliation Board Procedure Under Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


Federal Wire and Cable Company, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 


The November issue of the Lasour GaAzerrE 
contained’ an account of a strike by some 246 
employees of the Federal Wire and Cable 
Company, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. which com- 
menced on August 16. The object of the strike 
was to compel the employer to concede a 
voluntary check-off of union dues in a new 
agreement between the parties. 

A meeting of both company and union 
officials was arranged for November 21, and 
other meetings were held on the two following 


days, at which various proposals and counter- 
proposals were examined. A settlement was 
reached through an arrangement under which 
the company would carry out the wishes of 
those employees who desired to have their 
union dues deducted from their wages, but 
this undertaking was not included in the writ- 
ten contract. The terms of settlement were 
voted upon favourably on November 25 and 
the plant resumed operations the following 
day. 


Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, Ont. 


A month-long strike by about 150 of the 
225 employees of the Imperial Optical ‘Com- 
pany, Toronto, was terminated on December 5 
as the result of direct negotiations between 
company officials and senior representatives 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 

Earlier, the dispute had been the subject of 
an inquiry by a Board of Conciliation. A 
unanimous report made on July 5 revealed 
that, as a consequence of discussions with the 
Board and direct negotiations between the 
parties, agreement had been reached on ll 
ten issues in dispute except the matters of 
union security and wages. The Board recom- 
mended a compromise solution under which 
the union would drop its request for a main- 
tenance of membership provision and the com- 
pany would agree to deduct union dues from 
wages upon written authority from an em- 
ployee and remit such dues to the union. The 
Board also recommended that the parties 
proceed forthwith to negotiate wage rates in 
an effort to reach agreement upon a joint 
submission to the Regional War Labour Board; 
but irrespective of such negotiations, that a 


collective agreement should be signed by the 
parties not later than August 1, 1945. 

The employees, as reported by Local 514, 
United Electrical, Radio and’ Machine Work- 
ers of America, agreed without reservation to 
accept the recommendations of the Board. 
The company undertook to commence nego- 
tiations on wages at once in the hope of reach- 
ing a wide area of agreement which would 
enable it to accept the recommendations of 
the Board, which it described as reasonable. 

However, no agreement could be reached 
upon a joint application in respect of wages, 
nor upon the signing of an agreement in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Board of Conciliation. The Regional Board 
was requested by the union to proceed with a 
previous ex parte application of its own in 
respect of wage and other adjustments. 

Efforts of Provincial and Dominion authori- 
ties to settle the other issues by mediation 
were unavailing, and on November 6 the 
strike occurred in the company’s Optical Divi- 
sion. A picket line was established, which was 
controlled and regulated by municipal police 
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with the result that some employees remained 
at work. 

Following disposition of the wage questions 
by a Finding and Direction of the Regional 
War Labour Board on November 26, the 
parties entered into direct negotiations with 
regard to the matters dealt with by the Board 
of Conciliation. On December 5 agreement 
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was reached that a contract would be signed 
between the company and the International 
Union of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, rather than 
Local 514; and that the strike would be ter- 
minated immediately with all employees of 
the plant being returned to work. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


The October and November issues of the 
Lasour GAzerts contained summaries of the 
main developments in the strike of employees 
of the Ford Motor Company of Canada, uD 7 ed 
Windsor, up to the report given to the House 
of Commons by the Minister of Labour fol- 
lowing his five-day attempt, in co-operation 
with the Attorney-General for Ontario, to 
settle the dispute by direct mediation between 
the parties. ee 

On November 13 the management of the 
Company renewed without any time limitation 
its proposal that pickets be withdrawn imme- 
diately by the union and the plant be placed: 
in operation as quickly as possible, following 
which the issues would be decided by a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario whose dieci- 


sions in arbitration would be final and bind-~ 


ing. This was not acceptable to the Joint 
Policy Committee of the union, which was 
prepared to recommend to the members only 
that the power house would be opened and 
office workers allowed access to the plant as 
soon as the company conceded the same diegree 
of union security as prevailed in the plants 
of the parent company in the United States. 
When the issue of union security was resolved, 
the union was prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions concerning its other demands. 

Following a meeting of its membership on 
November 15, the union suggested to the com- 
pany as a basis for reopening negotiations for 
a collective agreement that power plant em- 
ployees be permitted by the union to resume 
their regular duties and that executive officers 
of the company and their personal secretaries 
be given access to the premises. The reply of 
the company repeated its previous offer to 
refer all matters, except wages, to arbitration 
by a judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
and also indicated willingness to enter into 
collective bargaining negotiations prior to 
arbitration and after the return of all em- 
ployees to work, for a suggested period of ten 
days. 

Conversations then ensued between officers 
of the company and representatives of the 
union with a view to clearing up certain ambig- 
uities which were felt to exist, but failed to 
provide a mutually satisfactory basis for joint 
negotiations. 
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On November 27 the Dominion Minister of 
Labour and the Minister of Labour for Ontario 
joined in sending to the parties a letter setting 
out a formula for a settlement of the strike 
and calling upon them to put the plan into 
effect at once. The proposal was that the 
federal Minister of Labour would appoint an 
“umpire of labour relations” who should, during 
the period prior to the execution of a col- 
lective bargaining agreement, deal with any 
alleged breach of the conditions of the plan 
and with the grievances of employees with 
respect to conditions of employment. The 
Minister would also appoint an arbitrator from 
among the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Canada to whom should be referred any points 
remaining in dispute after the continuation 
of collective bargaining negotiations (not to 
exceed ten days, or such longer period as 
might be mutually agreed upon), save that. 
all matters governed by the Wage Control 
Order should not be decided by the arbitra- 
tor. It was further proposed that the company 
should reopen its plants and recall its em- 
ployees to work as rapidly as practicable, 
without discrimination and in accordance with 
seniority principles; and that the union should 
declare the strike at an end. 

The Ford Company indicated its willingness 
to carry out its part of the plan proposed by 
the Ministers. Acceptance of the proposal was 
favoured by the negotiation committee and 
the joint policy committee of the union, as 
well as by certain advisers representing the 
International Union and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. However, it was opposed by 
the Stewards’ Committee and a few other 
officials, and, on being put to a vote on 
November 29, was defeated. It was unofficially 
reported that fewer than 5,000 of the union 
members on strike participated in the ballot- 
ing and that the plan was defeated by the 
narrow margin of 52 per eent of those who 
voted. In spite of the adverse result, Local 
No. 195 of the union called off its sympathetic 
strike of some 7,500 workers employed in some 
23 other automotive plants in the area. These 
workers, who had been on strike since Novem- 
ber 5, resumed work in orderly fashion in the 
next few days. 
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Another period of stalemate followed. It 
was broken on December 7 by a union pro- 
posal, the main feature of which was a pro- 
vision that the Minister of Labour for Canada 
appoint an arbitrator who should render a 
decision in arbitration upon the question of 
union security within 24 hours after the 
acceptance of the plan by union members and 
after the commencement of negotiations. Fol- 
lowing the arbitrator’s binding decision in 
respect of union security, the union proposed 
that there should be an orderly return to work 
according to seniority, and that collective bar- 
gaining should be resumed at once. The 
parties would then, with the assistance of the 
arbitrator, negotiate and arbitrate all remain- 
ing points in dispute within ten days. Where 
necessary, arbitration would include any par- 
ticular of the collective agreement. 

This proposition was rejected by the com- 
pany, largely on the ground the important 
issue of union security required an adequate 
period of time for the arbitrator to hear and 
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give thorough consideration to the representa- 
tions by both parties. 

On December 12 the Minister of Labour, 
following representations, extended the Gov- 
ernment’s plan of November 27 by proposing 
that if, within five days of the date upon 
which all matters to be arbitrated and repre- 
sentations thereon have been submitted to the 
arbitrator, it was found possible, giving due 
regard to all the circumstances, the arbitrator 
should give his decision within such five-day 
period. 

After considering this modification of the 
joint proposal of the two Ministers of Labour, 
the union decided to submit it to a new vote 
of its membership. The vote was conducted 
on December 18 and 19 and resulted in a 
substantial majority in favour of acceptance. 
As the Lasour GazEeTTe went to press, plans 
were proceeding as rapidly as possible for the 
resumption of work and the implementation 
of the other features of the settlement scheme. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
During November, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 


Officers of the Industrial Relations Branch 
dealt with 11 industrial disputes during the 
month of November, involving 571 workpeople 
employed in 13 separate establishments. Of 
these, 6 were new disputes which originated 
during the month and 5 were situations which 
had been unterminated as of October 31, and 
received further attention in November. 
These disputes were dealt with under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act 
and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. They 
were thus distinct from and in addition to the 
Conciliation proceedings described on pre- 
vious pages, which developed under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The ter- 
ritory of the two officers resident in Van- 
-couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario . et f0ur 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close collab- 
oration with the Provincial Conciliation ser- 
vice; two officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the Province of Quebec and two officers resi- 
dent in Fredericton, NB. and Glace Bay, 
NS., represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 


Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of the Industrial Relations and staff are situ- 
ated in Ottawa. 


Industries 
Mining and Smelting, etc. 
Coal jy Mining 0 yadenras ey hee 1 
Metal’ s Mining bis ech ts ick dt ives 1 
Manufacturing 
Metal ‘Prodiidtgt? T2910 Si! Bimiissings ey 4 
Printing and Publishing:............... 1 
Wood Products, Miscellaneous.......... 2 
Shipbuilding ............. eS en Ye 1 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Lecaland Sen way’. oe ie wart ate 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Strike adit Lockovivs lt «ct whdides nese oligell 
Gotitromersiesiy. satis Lae tivecnnte-srestcentoran ae 2 
sArbithations sadeyr)decssts are tiene die en 2 


Requests for services of Commissioners.. 6 


Predominant Cause or Object 
Causes affecting wages and working con- 


ditions! “AR, AGO IS ems Splinin 3 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
ship: or Vactiniiyit and Dawining sue 7 
Other union questions.................. 1 
Disposition 
Decision rendered in arbitration........ 1 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 


sion appointed under Section 5 of P.C. 
4020 
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Disposition—Con. 
Special Commissioner appointed........ 1 
Dispute lapsed or -called off; no further 
getlonwreMured 1. 24. .2meai lS ter cecil 1 
Wispositicn s:Rendings. .is0 weiss! orsiss 2 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation............... 2 
Direct negotiations..... 1 QuISI aD) LAL 1 
Arr atiOn BIO COLE OSGE. AR AR ABU 1 
Administrative action.................. 1 
Investigahion? Only). FAN. OLIN EE 2 
Settlement: Pending !:.26 14,8 OsA AMS. 4 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief inter- 
est follows:— 

Newspaper Printers, Winnipeg, Man—On 
November 1, 1945, the Department of Labour 
was requested to intervene in respect of a 
threatened strike arising out of a dispute 
between the Winnipeg Free Press Company, 
Limited, and the Southam Company, Limited, 
(Winnipeg Tribune Division) and the employ- 
ees of their respective composing rooms repre- 
sented by the Winnipeg Typographical Union 
No. 191, a local of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. First reports indicated that 
all parts of a new collective agreement between 
the parties had been satisfactorily negotiated 
except those affecting wages; and that the 
proposed agreement had been referred by the 
local union to its international headquarters 
for approval, as required by the Constitution 
of the organization. 

At this stage of the dispute, an Industrial 
Relations Officer of the Department con- 
ferred with the parties in an attempt to secure 
a settlement. In the discussions which took 
place, it developed that the International 
Typographical Union headquarters was in- 
sisting on the inclusion of a clause in the agree- 
ment providing that the general “laws”, so- 
called, of the International Typographical 
Union should be accepted by the publishers 
and be incorporated as terms and conditions 
of the collective agreement. The Union main- 
tained that such “laws” and disputes arising 
out of them could not be arbitrable parts 
of the agreement since arbitration concerning 
them was forbidden by the International’s 
Constitution. The inclusion of such provisions 
in the contract was entirely unacceptable to 
the publishers, who proposed on November 6 
that there should be intervention under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations by 
‘the Manitoba Labour Relations Board. 

On the afternoon of November 8 the mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union stopped work 
to hold a meeting for a discussion of the 
situation, and on the following morning a 
union representative notified the Conciliation 
Officer that the employees would remain in 
“eontinuous session” until a collective agree- 
ment was reached. About 130 employees of 
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the two establishments were involved in the 
stoppage. 

On November 9 the Minister of Labour 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. 
Major, of Winnipeg, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to investigate the dis- 
pute and endeavour to effect a settlement. 
In an interim report the Commissioner advised 
the Department that on November 12 the 
publishers made a proposal to the effect that, 
since there was an apparent deadlock in regard 
to the terms of an agreement, the parties 
should refer the drafting of a new contract to 
a Board of Arbitration and that the contract 
so settled should be binding upon all parties. 
This proposal the employees felt obligated to 
reject on the ground that the “laws” of their 
union forbade its acceptance. 

The officers of the union took the position 
that since the employers’ arbitration proposal 
was their expressed final word, a lockout was 
in existence. On the other hand, the pub- 
lishers maintained that the employees were 
on strike since, during the entire period com- 
mencing November 8, their doors had been 
open, their plants in readiness for operation, 
and no member of the union had been refused 
work or access to the buildings; but on the 
contrary, their usual work had been avail- 
able on the regular shifts. 

In a final report made on December 5 the 
Commissioner summarized the different at- 
titudes of the parties to the dispute and 
recommended the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by the Provincial Legislature to 
provide for arbitration of differences between 
employers and employees arising out of any 
contract or any dispute in regard to any 
provision affecting labour relations which 
either party might desire to be included in 
any new contract. He also recommended 
that it be provided by legislation that any 


- provision in any agreement or any stipulation 


in the by-laws or regulations of any organiza- 
tion inconsistent to such procedure should be 
null and void; and that every collective agree- 
ment should be construed or governed by the 
law of the Province. 


Metal Products Workers, Grimsby, Ont— 
On November 14, 1945, at the request of the 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario, the 
Minister of Labour for Canada appointed His 
Honour Judge D. J. Cowan, Brantford, Ont., 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion to investigate charges that the Grimsby 
Stove and Furnace Company, Ltd., dismissed 
a group of employees because of union 
membership or activity on behalf of Local 
805, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America. 

Before any investigation was made, the 
parties in dispute reported that an amicable 
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settlement had been reached, and that the 
company had undertaken to re-open its plant 
for production on or about December 3, 1945. 


Transportation Workers, Céteau Rouge, P.Q. 
—Mention was made in the November issue of 
the Lasour Gazerte that the Minister of 
Labour had appointed a Commissioner under 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 to investigate 
charges that Laval Transport Limited, Coteau 
Rouge, P.Q., had dismissed five - employees 
because of union activity. Judge Honoré 
Achim, of Hull, Quebec, acting as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, after hear- 
ing the case reported that three dismissals were 
due to union activity, and two were Justified. 
The Minister of Labour ordered that the 
three who were reported to be dismissed be- 
cause of union activity be reinstated with 
back pay. 

Metal Miners, Wells, B.C—A decision ren- 
jered in arbitration was received during 
November from Mr. R. K. Henderson, of 
Nanaimo, B.C., in connection with a dispute 
between the Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining 
Company, Ltd., Wells, B.C., and its employees 
as represented by Local 685, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Mr. Henderson had been appointed as an 
independent arbitrator on request of the union 
under the provisions of a recently expired 
agreement. The question at issue was the 
interpretation to be placed upon a clause in 
the expiring agreement stating that “at the 
expiration of this agreement it is mutually 
agreed that the question of check-off for union 
dues and other purposes shall be favourably 
considered.” The union maintained that the 
clause constituted a binding undertaking that 
the check-off would be introduced into the new 
working agreement. The company contended 
that it had considered everything favourable 
to the check-off from the standpoint of both 
the company and the employees, and by so 
doing had complied with its undertaking. It 
had come to the conclusion that it would not 
be in the best interests of either party to adopt 
the check-off, and was therefore opposed to 
its inclusion in the new agreement. 

In making his report to ithe parties, the 
arbitrator pointed out that he was limited by 
his terms of reference to a strict interpreta- 
tion of the clause as it appeared in the agree- 
ment, and was not authorized to rule upon 
the understanding or misunderstanding that 
existed between the parties at the time the 
agreement was signed. In the circumstances 
he decided that the clause in question could 
not be construed to mean that the company 
promised or agreed to grant the check-off. 


Wood Products Workers, Cornwall, Ont.— 
iTpon request of the Department of Labour 
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of Ontario, and following a preliminary inves- 
tigation, the Minister of Labour on Novem- 
ber 9, 1945, appointed His Honour Judge J. P. 
Madden, of Ottawa, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to investigate a charge 
laid by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners that Beach Furniture Limited, 
Cornwall, Ontario, had dismissed an employee 
because of his union membership and’ activity. 
The Commissioner found that at the time the 
man in question was discharged the company 
did not. know of his union activities and that 
his discharge was not om account of such a 
reason. 


Metal Products Workers, Kitchener, Ont.— 
In the November issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE 
it was reported that the Minister of Labour 
had appointed His Honour Judge James 
Parker, of Toronto, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to investigate charges 
that the Onward Manufacturing Company, 
Kitchener, Ont., had dismissed an employee 
because of activity on behalf of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. The report 
of the Commissioner indicated that the man 
in question had not been dismissed for the 
reason alleged and that he had secured’ other 
and more suitable employment. 


Foundry Workers, Ottawa, Ont—Following 
a preliminary investigation by an Industrial 
Relations Officer and pursuant to a request 
by the Minister of Labour for Ontario, the 
federal Minister of Labour on November 16 
appointed His Honour Judge J. C. Reynolds, 
of Kingston, Ont., as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission under the provisions of 
P.C. 4020 to investigate the alleged unjust 
dismissal of an employee of Beach Foundry, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. It had been charged that 
the employee was discriminated against 
because of his membership in and activity on 
behalf of the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 
On the evidence the Commissioner found that 
the employee was not dismissed or discrimi- 
nated against because of his union membership 
or activity. 


Wood Products Workers, Goderich, Ont — 
In mid-November the Minister of Labour, on 
request of the Ontario Department of Labour, 
appointed His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, of 
Sarnia, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission to investigate the dismissal of a group 
of employees by the Goderich Manufacturing 
Co., Goderich, Ont. The United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, which 
had laid the charges of discrimination, with- 
drew them before a hearing was held, as a 
result of a collective agreement being signed 
between the parties through the efforts of a 
Board of Conciliation. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 


cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 


summarized in a separate article following 
this. 
Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


KEEWATIN, ONT.—LAKE OF THE Woops MILLING 
Co. Lrp. AND THE CANADIAN’ [FLOUR 
Miuters’ Union, ASSEMBLY No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 
1945, to April 19, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to 60 days’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. All new employees shall 
within 30 days become union members and 
maintain such membership in good standing 
by payroll check-off until otherwise so directed 
by the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day or shift, a 48-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for all 
work in excess of the above hours and for work 
on Sundays and statutory holidays. Employees 
in the 7-day week category shall be paid time 
and one-half for any seventh day in_any one 
week, and double time for holidays. Vacation: 
after 10 years’ (effective 1946, after five years’ 
service if approved by Regional War Labour 
Board) 2 weeks with pay. 

Wage rates: millwrights, 81 to 893 cents per 
hour; electricians, 87 cents; grinders, 85 cents; 
bolters, 813 to 84% cents; purifiers, 72% to 75% 
cents; binmen, 722 cents; smutters, weighmen, 
693 cents; checkers, 69 cents; shovellers, 
packers, shippers, teamsters, and truck drivers, 
66 cents; wipers, 634 cents; sweepers, 50 to 57 
cents; machine tend (electric) 724, to 76 cents; 
firemen, 754 cents; oilers, 72 to 743 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


BowMANVILLE, ONT.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND 
Ruseer Co. or CANADA Lip. AND THE 
UniteD RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca. 189. 


Agreement to be in effect from November I, 
1945, to November 1, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 2 months’ notice. The 


company recognizes the union as the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: union members who so authorize the 
company may have union dues deducted from 
their pay for the duration of the agreement. 

Hours of work: 8 to 9-hour shifts, 40 to 51 
hours per week; mechanical division—9 hours 
per day, a 5-day week; mill room control—9$ 
and 10 hours per day. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of the 
regular shifts, on their day off, Sundays or 
7 specified statutory holidays. Vacation: after 
one year’s continuous service 1 week with pay; 
after 10 years’ (effective 1946, after five years’ 
service if approved by Regional War Labour 
Board) 2 weeks with pay. 

Minimum wage rates (starting); male 
employees 19 years and over, 54 cents per hour 
for 9-hour day, 61 cents for 8-hour day; 
females and youths under 19 years, 36 cents 
for 9-hour shifts, 41 cents for 8-hour shifts. 

Provision is made for the continuance of the 
pension, hospitalization, sick benefit plans, 
group insurance and recreation club, seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CoRNWALL, ONT.—CouRTAULDS (CANADA) LTD. 
AND UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF CANADA, 
LocaL 3. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 21, 
1945, to September 20, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one summarized 
in the LABourR GAZETTE, February, 1944, p. 195 
and October, 1944, p. 1245. The changes do not 
affect the summary already given. 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 


QueBec, P.Q.— ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND 
PareR Mitts, Lip. AND THE QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL CoUNCIL OF PAPER MILL UNIONS, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Maxers (Locat 250) AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MiL~L Workers (LocAL 137). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1945, 
to April 30, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the unions as the sole bargaining 
agencies for all employees coming under their 
jurisdiction. All new employees must within 30 
days become members of the union and “all 
employees shall as a condition of continued 
employment maintain such membership in good 
standing”. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week 
for both day and shift workers. Overtime: 
day workers—time and one-half for work 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m., and for work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays, and when 
called in for work on their day off, in which 
ease they also receive a minimum of 4 hours’ 
time. Tour workers—time and one-half for 
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work on Sundays and statutory holidays and 
also for work other than their regular shift 
work. When ordered to report for work, and 
then sent home, they are to receive not less than 
2 hours pay. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service, 2 weeks with pay after 
5 years’ service. Sick leave: after one year’s 
service, 6 days per year at equivalent of group 
insurance benefits if sick for at least 12 days. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


Owen Sounp, OntT.—NortTH AMERICAN CHAIR 
Co. Lip. AND NATIONAL UNION oF FurRNI- 
TURE WoRKERS, LOCAL 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 7, 
1945, to August 7, 1946. Parties agree to meet 
to enter into negotiations for a renewal of this 
agreement. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. Union Shop: all employees 
must after 60 days become union members in 
good standing as a condition of employment. 


Hours of work: to be as specified in the 
Furniture Code under Industria] Standards Act. 
All other hours worked shall be classified as 
overtime and be paid for at time and one-half, 
as well as 8 specified statutory holidays. Rest 
periods: employees will be allowed two 10- 
minute rest periods per day. Vacation: one 
week with pay after one year’s continuous 
service. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OSHAWA, ONT.—FITTINGS LIMITED AND UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1945, 
to April 30, 1946. Thirty days’ notice to be 
given by either party desiring a change. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent for all eligible employees 
and agrees upon proper authorization to deduct 
union dues of $1 each month from any 
employee’s pay and remit same to union local. 

Hours of work: 9 per day for 5 days, a 45- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all work in excess of the regular hours and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
statutory holidays. Vacation: one week with 
pay for employees with one year or more of 
service with the company. 

Piece rates are to be set so that the adult 
worker of average skill and ability will receive 
at least certain stated rates. Hourly wage 
rates for day work: skimmers, 76 cents; 
charge men, 71 to 73 cents; tap men, 70 to 
76 cents; furnace repair, 75 to 177 cents; 
moulders, 79 to 90 cents; blacksmiths, 79 
cents; fitters and tool room bench hands, 90 
cents to $1; lathe and miller hands, 75 to 90 
cents; pattern makers, 82 to 95 cents; stationary 
engineers, 66 to 81 cents; board men, sand- 
mixers, oventenders, and general labour, 66 to 
69 cents; juniors and females to start at 45 
cents and to receive a 24 cent per hour in- 
crease each 6 months until the rate of 60 cents 
per hour has been reached. For night work 
an additional 10 per cent on the earned pay 
amount will be paid.. ; 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Toronto, OntT.—-THE TRANE COMPANY OF 
CANADA LTD. AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 512. 

-Agreement to be in effect from July 24, 1945, 
to July 24, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice during May. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
Any employee may become a member of the 
union and will not be discouraged. 

Hours of work: 83 Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 473-hour week. A rest period 
of 10 minutes twice a day is provided. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess of 
the regular hours and double time for work on 
Sundays and 6 specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation: factory to be closed from quitting 
time June 28, 1946, until starting time July 8, 
1946, and all factory employees except those 
required for maintenance purposes will be 
required to take this week as a vacation. 
Vacation pay will be based on length of con- 
tinuous service with the company as of June 28, 
1946. Those having one to 5 years will receive 
48 hours’ regular pay; after 5 years, 56 hours’ 
pay; after 6 years, 64 hours’ pay and so on, 
until after 10 years the maximum of 96 hours’ 
pay is given. No vacation pay to employees 
with less than 3 months’ service; those with 
3 months receive 12 hours; 4 months, 16 hours; 
and so on. 

Wage rates: tool and diemakers, $1 to $1.20 
per hour; lathe hands, 80 cents to $1; mill- 
wrights and maintenance electricians, 75 to 90 
cents; improvers (toolroom), 60 to 80 cents; 
class “A” workers of the following—electric 
arc welders, 85 to 90 cents; power brake 
operators and punch press (set-up and operate), 
80 to 85 cents; punch press (operate and minor 
set-up), power shears, power rolls, spot welders, 
sheet metal workers, assemblers, painters 
(spray), testers, brazers (acetylene or gas), 
drills, 75 to 80 cents; craters, packers, shipping, 
70 to 75 cents; starting rates for above class 
“A” classes vary from 55 to 70 cents. Lead 
hands to be paid 5 cents per hour more than 
highest paid worker under them. If and when 
night shifts are required, workers to be paid 
5 cents per hour extra for this work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


TORONTO, ONT.—GENERAL Dry BATTERIES OF 
CaNnapa, Lrp. anpD THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 512. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 26, 
1945, to February 26, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company shall deduct from the pay of each 
employee upon authorization the amount of the 
union dues and the initiation fees and remit 
same to the union. : 

Hours of work: 82 hours Monday through 
Friday, 44 on Saturday, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half will be paid for all 
work in excess of the regular hours and for 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay for employees after 
one year’s service, increased one day for each 
additional year until 2 weeks maximum is 
reached. 

Wage rates to be agreed upon where possible ‘ 
otherwise such items may be submitted to 
Regional War Labour Board. A bonus of 5 
cents per hour will be paid to all employees 
on_ recognized second and third shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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HAMILTON, ONT.— CANADIAN "WESTINGHOUSE 
Co. Lrp. AND UNITED ELECTRICAL RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 504. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 14, 1945, 
to July 13, 1946, and thereafter subject to 2 
months’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Female 
employees to be given rest periods twice a day. 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work in 
excess of the regular hours and for work on 
Sundays and 8 specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service, 2 weeks’ with pay after 10 years’ ser- 
vice. Employees with less than one year’s 
service will be granted one-half day’s vacation 
with pay for each month of service completed 
at time of annual vacation shut-down. 

Shifts starting work after 5 p.m. will be paid 
5 cents per hour premium. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and grievance procedure. 
Dunpas, ONT.—-THE JOHN BERTRAM & SONS 

Co. Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or MaAcuHInists, LopGE 1740. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 30, 
1945, to August 29, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for all eligible employees. Check- 
off of union dues will be made by the company 
for those employees who so authorize it. 

Hours of work: per day shift, 9 per day, 5 
on Saturday, a 50-hour week; for night shift, 
10 per night, 5 nights a week, a 50-hour week. 
Overtime: all work in excess of regular hours 
and for the last 2 hours when a 50-hour week 
is worked, and for work on Sundays and 6 
specified statutory holidays will be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half. Vacation: one 
week with pay for all employees with one year’s 
continuous service. If the company elects to 
close the plant, all employees are to take a 
week’s vacation, those with less than one year’s 
service will be paid on a pro rata basis, i.e. 
54 days’ pay if they have worked 11 months; 
5 days’ pay for 10 months; down to 14 days’ 
pay for 3 months; less than 3 months’ service, 
one week without pay. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Lonpon, OnT.—SPARTON OF CANADA LTD. AND 
THe UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 3383. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 2, 
1945, to February 2, 1946, and for another 
year if agreeable to both parties within 10 days 
of expiry date. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. Any employee may become 
a member of the union or may refrain from 
joining the union. 

Hours of work: day shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; 
night shift—9 per night Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Employees reporting 
for work unless otherwise notified the previous 
day shall be provided with at least 4 hours’ 
work or paid 4 hours’ wages in lieu of work. 
All employees shall receive each morning and 
afternoon a 15-minute rest period with pay. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed over the 48-hour week or on statutory 
holidays. Vacation: one week with pay for 
employees with one year’s service. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Saint JOHN, N.B.—J. Frep WILLIAMSON L&D. 
AND INDUSTRIAL UNION oF MARINE & 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 3. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 9, 1945, 
to July 8, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. When 
shifts are worked, time and one-eighth will be 
paid for second and third shifts. Overtime: 
for day shift, time and one-half for all work 
from regular quitting time to midnight and 
double time thereafter; for regular night shift, 
time and one-half for first 6 hours after 8 
hours on week days, first 4 hours after 4 
hours on Saturday, after which double time 
will be paid; double time for work on Sundays 
and 9 specified statutory holidays, after 12 
noon on the eves of Christmas and New Year’s 
Days, and after working right through a meal 
period without time off. 

Wage rates are to conform to the National 
War Labour Board’s award of May 2, 1944, 
and any amendments or substitute awards 
which may be made by that board. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation: Steam Railways 


CANADA.— CANADIAN NATIONAL JRAILWAYS 
(SLEEPING, DINING AND PARLOUR CAR 
DEPARTMENT) AND THE CANADIAN BROTHER- 
HOOD OF RAILWAY IEIMPLOYEES AND OTHER 
TRANSPORT WORKERS. 

Schedule for employees of sleeping, dining 
and parlour car department, to be in effect 
from August 15, 1945 (March 15, 1944, re 
hours of work and overtime, January 1, 1945, 
re vacations with pay), and thereafter subject 
to 60 days’ notice. 

Hours: 240 hours of service, or less, in 
assigned service, shall constitute a basic month’s 
work. Not less than 96 hours off duty each 
month in 24 consecutive hour periods, or 
multiples thereof, shall be allowed at the 
designated home terminal. Overtime: time 
worked by an employee on his own assignment 
in excess of 240 hours in any calendar month 
shall be considered as overtime and shall be 
paid for on the actual minute basis at the 
pro rata hourly rate. 

Vacation: One week with pay for employees 
with 2,400 hours cumulative service in pre- 
ceding 2 years, in subsequent years one-half 
day with pay for each 25 days worked to a 
maximum of 6 days. 

Monthly wage rates: dining car steward, 
$177.41 in first year to $202.41 in third year; 
dining car chef and cafe car steward, $172.41 
in first year to $197.41 in third year; cafe car 
chef, $170.41 in first year to $192.41 in third 
year; assistant steward-waiter, $132.41; second 
cook, $142.41 first year and $152.41 second year; 
third and fourth cooks (dining and cafe cars), 
$127.41; waiter, $119.91; pantryman, $109.41; 
buffet parlour car steward-waiter, $137.41; 
buffet parlour car cook (2 men per car) and 
steward-waiter-cook (1 man per car), $147.41; 
sleeping and parlour car conductors, $192.41 
first year and $203.41 second year; sleeping 
and parlour car porters, $112.41 first year to 
$122.41 third year; sleeping car porter-in- 
charge, $137.41; parlour car_porter-in-charge, 
$132.41; §.C.L. and S.C.B.L. car_ porters, 
$129.91; buffet sleeping car porter (2 porters 
per car), $132.41; buffet sleeping car porter- 
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cook (1 man per car), $140.41; buffet parlour 
car porter (2 men per car), $137.41; buffet 
parlour car cooks (2 men per car) and bufiet 
parlour car porter-cook (1 man per car), 
$147.41. Porters required to clean cars at lay- 
over points where regular car cleaning facilities 
are not available will be paid 75 cents for each 
ear cleaned. No fines to be imposed on 
employees. Employees deadheading on railway 
business will be provided with free meal and 
berth order. Sleeping car conductors and 
porters arriving at an away-from-home terminal 
or any intermediate point between terminals, 
on duty, and called upon to do stand-by duty 
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or held for service will be provided with meals 
or allowed 50 cents per meal after the expira- 
tion of 24 hours, to “defray living expenses. 
Employees on duty on trains on which dining, 
cafe or buffet cars are regularly operated will 
be served with meals free of charge; when such 
cars are not attached, they will be paid an 
allowance of 50 cents per meal, for each meal 
they would have received had cars providing 
meal service been attached. 

Employees required to wear uniforms will be 
furnished with same, free of charge. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the Province or within a 
certain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the 
agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and 30 days allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning the legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazerts, January, 1943, page 
86. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Lasour 
GazettE monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of three new agreements and 
the amendment of two others, all of which 
are noted below. A correction of one other 
agreement is also included. Requests for the 
amendment of the barbers’ and hairdressers’ 
agreement at St. Hyacinthe and the wholesale 
fur industry agreement at Montreal were 
gazetted October 20. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers, and hair- 
dressers’ at Three Rivers and for the men’s and 
boys’ clothing industry for the Province were 
published October 27. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreement for garages and 
service stations at Montreal, and for building 
trades at Quebec were published November 


17. Requests for new agreements for building 
trades at Three Rivers, funeral undertakers 
at Montreal and commercial employees at 
Farnham were also gazetted November 17. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 
LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated November 7, and 
gazetted November 10, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between certain 
lithographing firms and the Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers of America, local 27. Agreement to be 
in effect from November 10, 1945, to December 
31, 1946, and thereafter from year to year, 
until 60 days’ notice from either party. Terri- 
torial jurisdiction comprises the entire province 


of Quebec. 


Hours: day and night shift to be divided into 
regular shifts not exceeding 9 hours with a 43- 
hour week until January 1, 1947, a 42-hour 
week for the year 1947, a 41-hour week for the 
year 1948, a 40-hour week for the year 1949 
and thereafter. Overtime is payable at time 
and one half for the first 3 hours of each 
day on the first 5 working days of the week, 
and double time thereafter. Double time on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and _ certain 
specified holidays. In workshops where the 
workweek is established on a 54 day basis, all 
work on Saturday is excess of the number of 
hours required is payable at double time. In 
establishments where the workweek is on a 
5-day basis, all work done on Saturday up to 12 
noon shall be paid for at double time. 


Wage rates: All employees working on night 
shifts shall be paid at a rate of 15 per’ cent 
higher than the hourly rate actually paid for 
day work. No piece work shall be done in any 
shop. 
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Hourly Rates of Wages 
November 10, 
1945 to End 


of 1946 1947 1948 1949 
1. Art Department: 
Artists (reproducers only) commercial, gen- 
eral, letterers and engravers ..........- $1.15 Sle $1.20 $1.23 
Drug label (engravers and letterers engaged 
exclusively on drug label work) ....... ae .81 .83 .85 87 
DRostend (crayon eat +. ccs, FOR. SR 4:25 1.28 esl 1.34 
Postermeiiietters) alas... net. te . Save... .99 LOZ 1.04 LF 
Process (colour correctors).....0....+04- 1.37 1.40 1.44 1.47 
2. Camera Department: 
Operators: o(line \work) cs .ic seus ahh. 74 18 aia .79 
Camera operators (half-tone and colour 
separation jt"... AueNhns,. ie. ee age. a... th ToT 1.20 lize 
Projection machine operators............. Tale bd ' 1.20 Lee 
3. Plate Making Department: 
Gommereial transfersey, $i). fie. SB ehieee.. .99 tA 1.04 i OT 
Colour: transfers. /2eR gewnek,< HG e oie. Se wd Iyki 1.20 1225 
PeOveree Men Mi. es se ee RE. Lo 1 ee Wy 1.20 ioe 
Photo composograph and step and repeat 
OST AOS LNOD BE BY PAG a Bk ss dee os ORS os: Lok? 1 20 Lae 


Vacuum frame and contact negative opera- 

tors producing original and proving plates 

and press plates, with frames size up to 

and ineluding 23 X 3D... 2.0. .sppes- ses .70 Pal yf) .75 
Vacuum frame and contact negative opera- 

tors, making press plates with frames 

CIM ETAAV EE prot Set Oe sans oo eer ae ace alte wlnte ae 15 1.17 1.20 1223 


ferera,” Wien available.) 2... 2.0 ova 
Shone. POUsvera cs. tme tee ee aces cess .70 Sie ae 75 
Plate grainers: 
Operating a single plate machine.......... .70 ey a! te .75 
Operating two single or one double plate 

GAAP PCIe aol hae awl Onis oe cts eee} . 86 .88 .90 .92 


4. Press Department: 


Multicopying machine operator: 

Bi ae Cai aa crate shedwisioh cl ties) ye a seers 9 8d 'e Hie ss .61 .62 . 64 .66 

Thenodse eh me . acti: samkeee ee ee a cess 75 ai .79 81 
Journeymen Pressmen: 
Group 1. Presses up to and _ including 

Te Ble Le ClO Py ct wader’) ashes « 175 ta .79 81 
Group 2. Presses over 12 x 19 up to and 

including 20 x 50: 

PCI O eet Rae 5 ik ea aiscivony « suaiets * pees .88 .90 .92 .95 

OOO Le. A, ieee: ale alaneciwer ime 1 «P5 19, 17 1.20 1293 
Group 3. Presses over 20 x 30 up to and 

including 22 x 34 


Teco our... . 1h ack « MADT- UA <qandieeaswieete .93 .95 .98 1.00 
DECOHOUES ods ccntoca te’ “cae «ids temas 1.15 Per 1.20 1°23 
Group 4. Over 22 x 34 up to and including 
36 x 48: 
MIRO TOILE Ac nis eeoa sor S eke 4.6.5. oa cele 5 vee eee 1.15 « uch? 120 1323 
De at Pain he eas oa ta a Ba eS ae 1.26 13.20 b.o2 Tap 


Group 5. Over 36 x 48 up to and includ- 
ing 44 x 52, 384 x 584, 41 x 553: 


rep us TRAM, CROL ES, OOP iT owe « 1s) 28 1.26 1.29 

Bicotoure +>. FEAL. ANT. RAS Ae Pes a 1.42 1.46 1.49 1.53 

ST COLOUTSES. Stare tn Seer ee eee ee eee s T.52 1.56 1.60 1.64 
Group 6. Sizes over Group 5: 

PECOIGUIS eek Me oh POSS a ree ees 1.at 1.34 L377 1.41 

OSeolours, «.F2e. AA ay. ce ee ae 1.47 1°51 1.55 1.58 
Group 7. Four colour presses: 

st SP resanvan ON, ao Pee oe ok eens esas © 1.69 Lie 1.77 1.82 

Nie PPOs sg Stes Mae so ene one sguets 1.48 Troe TG 1.60 
Group 8. Web offset presses............. 1:20 Too 1.26 1.29 
Group 9. Flat bed presses (stone)........ .99 ez 1.04 1.07 
Group 10. Director rotary press.......... Lae 1.10 Lode 1.16 


Roll feed presses producting continuous 
forms are exempt from the above 
schedule. 
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5. Feeders and Feeder Operators: 


One colour presses: 

Groups 2 and 3: 
Ist year 
2nd year 


coer eee eee eee eee eee e ese eee eeeeee 


eer ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeoe 


2nd year 

PET OAtter.. a). veer Layer ne eens eee a 
Groups 5, 8, 9 and 10: 

Ist year 

2nd year 


a ay 


ay 


G00 0 0 0 66 686 O60 0 8s 6 06 8 eee 06 60 @ 


2nd year 


sc hereadites. ... 3... sages. 2 ee bee ix 


Multi-colour presses: 
Groups 2 and 3: 
Ist year 
2nd year 


a i ee ee 2 2} 
ONS Cee Oe ees ee ue @ 6) 6 ee «ele Wie © 6 6 6 «6 6 6 


o [et 0) e S10 Cele. © 06) 6 eo Tere 16) SH yOO: (Oreo 1a e668 


2nd year 


O88 O16 60) OO) OP BO. 10| @, 0.0) ap 461m) 18 \ay e bie o 6 


Ist year 
2nd year 


@; 0: 8.10") O50 0) 618 ie (6 Je" Otel ie) ole Sia ee e)b 6 heal eae: 


2nd year 


VW He © S [S40 0) & Fis © end le os scene ® 06 » ee .ete 


Four colour, sheet-fed presses, 36 x 48 or 


over: 


Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regula- 
tions. Apprentices in the Art Department, 
Camera Department and Plate Making Depart- 
ment are paid from 28 cents in first year to 
$1.03 in second half of sixth year during the 
period November 10, 1945 to end of 1946, which 
is increased to 30 cents during first year, and 
to $1.11 during second half of sixth year, in 
the year 1949 and thereafter. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKING INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


A correction of the Order in Council (L.G., 
November, 1945, p. 1679, second column, lines 
8 to 12 and previous issues) was published in 
the Quebee Official Gazette of November 17. 
This correction does not affect the summary 
already given. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette October 27, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
January, 1945, p. 71, September, p. 1341, 
November p. 1679). The minimum hourly wage 
rate of 70 cents for “roofers-composition and 
gravel”, is increased to 80 cents. 
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oor ere eee rere eee eee eee eee ese eee 


O00 8 010) 6 0 6 © 06.6. 0) 6 10 1e 18. @) B18 len ¥) © 6..0L.0: 6) <e 
SV wlatetele sare ees © eels Se oo Re 6 6 oo .6 
© 00) 0. @ #0 050, 10 © 6:6 © dC ielle © ble 0 = 60 6 0 6a 6 
21,01 10) 0 0 (6./9. & Oe e © ‘a I6)/@ 60'S) © 1S ie) O16! & of Belle le 
OO OL PEO 60 8%e; '0) 6 he, Je Je) we. 16 mene Cte © '6).0! oe dress 
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Hourly Rates of Wages 


November 10, 


1945 to End 

of 1946 1947 1948 1949 
46 47 .48 50 

49 .50 .52 53 

: 52 .b3 po. 56 
49 .50 ~52 53 

54 B56 NOL, 58 

60 62 .63 65 

51 .52 54 55 

58 .60 .61 63 

67 .68 70 72 

53 54 .56 ST 

61 63 . 64 66 

73 74 .76 78 

48 49 .50 52 

52 .53 55 56 

58 .60 .61 63 

50 ot .53 54 

58 .60 .61 63 

67 68 .70 72 

52 53 .55 56 

61 63 . 64 66 

73 74 .76 78 

54 56 OT 58 

67 68 be ft. 72 

78 80 .82 84 

93 .95 .98 1.00 

83 .85 .87 89 


Service: Business and Personal 


COM MERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, MEGANTIC 


An Order in Council, dated November 7, and 
gazetted November 10, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement, between “I, Associa- 
tion des marchands détaillants du Canada, 
ine., succursale de Mégantic” and “Le Syndicat 
catholique des employés de commerce de 
Mégantic.” Agreement to be in effect from 
November 10, 1945, to November 9, 1946, and 
year to year thereafter until 60 days’ notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction comprises the town of 
Mégantic and a radius of 5 miles from its 
limits. 

Hours: 54-hour week during July and August 
and 57 hours during the 10 other months. 

Wage rates: small-ware stores—female clerk, 
18 to 30 cents per hour after 3 years; extra 
clerk, 25 cents; checker, $15 per week; base- 
ment employee, 20 cents per hour; floor-walker 
(male or female), $18 per week; assistant floor 
walker (male or female), $15; cashier, $18; 
assistant cashier $15; all other trades— 
assistant manager, $25; clerks (males), $12 to 
$25 after fifth year; clerk (female), $10 to $18 
after fifth year; extra clerks, 18 to 25 cents 
per hour; truck driver and delivery man, $20; 
helper, $16; delivery man on_ horse-drawn 
vehicle, under 18 years, $10; 18 years and over, 
$15; delivery man who looks after horse shall 
be entitled to a supplement of $2 per week; 
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messenger, $10 with bicycle, $8 without; 
cashier, $15 and $18. 
’ Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 


service. 


CoMMERCIAL ESsTaBLISHMENTS, St. HYAcINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated November 7, and 
gazetted November 10, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between “L’ Association 
des marchands détaillants du Canada, inc., suc- 
cursale de Saint-Hyacinthe” and Le Syndicat 
national catholique des Employés de Magasins, 
ine., de Saint-Hyacinthe.” Agreement to be 
in effect from November 10, 1945, to November 
9, 1946, and thereafter from year to year until 
60 days’ notice. Territorial jurisdiction com- 
prises the city of St. Hyacinthe, the village of 
St. Joseph, the village of La Providence and 
the parish of Notre-Dame-de-Saint-Hyacinthe 
(including the village of Saint Antoine). 

Hours: 54-hour week except in the foodstuffs 
trade in which it will be 593 hours, and in the 
aaa flour, ground grain, farm implements and 
uel trades a 60-hour week at the most. Over- 
time is payable at time and one-half. 

Wages rates: Class A, the highest rate, in- 
cludes 60 per cent of employees; Class B, the 
intermediate rate, includes 25 per cent and 
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Class C, the lowest rate, 15 per cent. In food- 
stuffs—males $11 for Class C to $18 for Class 
A; females $10 to $13; haberdashery, gentle- 
men’s furnishings—males $10 to $25; females $9 
to $16; footwear—males $9 to $16; jewellery— 
males $9 to $21, females $9 to $12; apprentices 
$7; lingerie, etc-——females $8.50 to $13.50; hard- 
ware—males $10 to $20, females $9 to $15; 
furniture, radios—males $12 to $21; ladies’ hats 
and ready-to-wear—females $10 to $12; book- 
shops—males $12 to $17, females $10 to $15; 
small ware stores—males $14 to $22.60, females, 
22 to 30 cents per hour; merchants: grain, 
flour, ground grain, fuel, farm implements— 
males $15 to $22, cashier $13, floor walker $17, 
delivery men $15 to $20, helper $15, messenger 
10 and 12 cents per hour, extra clerk 25 and 
35 cents, accountant (male) $18, assistant $14, 
accountant (female) $15, assistant (female) $12, 
office clerks $12 and $15. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council dated October 18, and 
gazetted October 27, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., August, 1943, p. 1131; August, 
1945, p. 1199) to December 17, 1945. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


S INCE the termination of hostilities the 

training of workers for war industry and 
tradesmen for the Armed Forces has entirely 
ceased, and the activities under Canadian 
Vocational Training have once more been 
adjusted to meet the conditions anticipated 
in the post-war period. 

The following projects are now included 

under Canadian Vocational Training: 

(1) The vocational and pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the 
Forces. 

(2) The training of apprentices under a 


Dominion - Provincial Apprenticeship 
Agreement. 

(3) The retraining of workers released from 
employment. 


(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 
(5) Training of young people and students 
under the Youth Training Agreement. 

(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 

provinces for vocational schools. 


(1) Training of Discharged Members of the 
Forces 


From the commencement of this type of 
training up to October 31, 1945, there has been 
an enrolment of 23,570 men and women from 
the three Services. During the last two 
months there has been a very heavy increase 
in the numbers applying for this type of train- 
ing, from an enrolment of 5,628 on August 31 
to an enrolment of 12,557 on October 31, with 
the heaviest increase incurring in the pre- 
matriculation classes. Tables showing the 
detail of this training are given in this issue 
of the Lasour Gazertn. 

A number of additional buildings have been 
secured and new training centres are being 
set up in North Sydney and Windsor in Nova 
Scotia, Moncton, Quebec City, Three Rivers. 
Montreal, Prescott, Brockville, Kitchener, 
London, Windsor, Fort William, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and Victoria. No 
serious difficulty has been experienced so far 
in obtaining instructors, except for the pre- 
matriculation classes, but the procurement of 
equipment has been disappointing. A very 
substantial increase has been made to the field 
staff in connection with training on the job, 
and preference in all appointments is being 
given to those with overseas service. Women’s 
supervisors of training and women field repre- 
sentatives have been appointed in all provy- 
inces, 


During October regional conferences were 
held for the four Western Provinces and the 
three Maritime Provinces to co-ordinate the 
training plans in these two areas, and to 
arrange for the opening of new types of classes 
where necessary. At present training is avail- 
able in C.V.T. schools in approximately 60 
different occupations. Use is also being made 
of private trade and commercial schools. 


(2) Apprenticeship Training 


Activities in Apprenticeship are carried on 
under the ten year agreement completed in 
1944 with all provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec. A number of additional 
trades have been designated in recent months 
under the various Provincial Apprenticeship 
Acts, and special consideration has been given 
to facilitate the entry of veterans as appren- 
tices or journeymen into these trades with 
good co-operation from all provinces. Early 
in November a conference was held at Ottawa 
of all the Provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship to exchange information mutually help- 
ful, and to try to work toward a reasonable 
measure of uniformity in standards of crafts- 
manship, and in the procedure followed for 
granting trade credits on Apprenticeship to 
discharged members of the Forces. 


(3) Training of Civilian Workers 


An agreement to provide for the retraining 
of workers released from gainful employment 
was approved by the Governor General in 
Council in September, and agreements were 
sent out to all provinces the following month. 
Authority for this type of training was given in- 
P.C. 1388, to which reference was made in the 
April issue of the Lasour Gazerre. At 
present agreements have been completed in 
the Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. The retrain- 
ing will not be confined to workers released 
from war industries or to those in receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit. Commit- 
tees representing the province, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and Canadian Voca- 
tional Training will select trainees. 


(4) Training of Foremen and Supervisors 


The training of foremen and supervisors is 
is still being carried on under the War Emerg- 
ency Training Agreement at Dominion 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1945 TO OCTOBER 31, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 





NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- Wiru- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
—— From From From 
April 1/45 | Enrolled At End April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to in Oct. of Oct. to to 
Oct. 31/45 Oct. 31/45 | Oct. 31/45 
sn | nt nr ere eect fae pr | a ee fe 


Dominion Summary 

















11 See ae) ec Re bk en Prac kc A 3,251 803 2,440 
NN TATE a yn eds oe PEE eno opae esa) aMonme tes ab wuss ar ek oh sh okecep evokes sienets 65 6 30 

Total. ~ 4. BRU bc be ois 5 he Poin A ER 850 3,316 809 2,470 

Prince Edward Island 

BULA ee MO sees SE Mal rere cole ta betes Gals SUE 34 7 22 
ae ee Oe) ene) Pree rt rererrs Moree rer rere Cee ee Ten yh Gr cht os roe CEP Coed peo coed bab Ait eS | ee 

Y WEN I) te A, ri oa gata J, 8 ORAS i eA AEP MP ch SPR CAT 34 q 22 

Nova Scotia 

RTT ee reer itis cia aiais, laher et rece aliale sia eae etaate. a ensletes 69 15 58 
WV OTT CR ae oa os crue ote lt hotell beta tae SET SLI E Ne aie ele ale) alars AN osccdth sens: 3 

UN i) on Ue pe A, SMa ia Am ORME Gc mpage 43 15 61 

New Brunswick 

Nerney eB, Sip ecco ae oe ana nraranhhers agate ea Serstn 53 9 39 
Womens he see hbo co Ssh elle te taoei ds one eae EA ye tes Or less sie aewss 2 

LT Et Ge. te A Si, WR eee. Sica aN RIE ey iC ROE 56 9 44 
aa aN ae a ph er Ee tree it A IES | 

Quebec 

NA cori se a ee err ee eis Sint bss Oe ee sialic DUNNE ae Niste 556 159 423 
Womecnen chins. cet A Reet r t aa ee tae SSSA Seek ee es 10 4 6 

LACS Bee Mh Oy I A a4 OE RR eric RE MOREE oC SER RTERC 566 163 429 








Ontario 
DUNST) corse eh ete aes chee cle ete aiw Scere oem vig siaeievereteueuae Creel ners 1, 283 282 1,048 
VV. OLIVET See scious ok ck isc ois eiscnee Mekal se oR aS wees eo pieueniee 12 1 7 
otal: 24 hic ik Sb ae ee iss Ma Dear ee ees 4,295 283 1,055 








Manitoba 

RF Se OSE Oca Ee te es ORE IOIC 417 165 341 
AW OTC HO eo oka ket ower och alnam ees cess © Se dice SMR Sess PR see 

U ATY 2 (eee Bn Re Si ARR a eRe Seat ORCRORN 420 165 341 
ca aN aa gs Nag en ee a 

Saskatchewan 

|S ae Se ee On FROG Paci i Ragen Stk ARO: 9 165 31 107 
RV OTOH oe RE Dede iene ce ie e Giriees the Meese tenance as lt pote oi alngee dels ce dac ss) deen 

Wii Fo) ee, A I Sy I SE Br oe «IPS: Sk a PERC 166 31 107 








Alberta 
PUTT cc toe es ae Be cis wits Sikora ts ole Sots lors am ogmigttte ioveTesee 328 65 195 
WPT GL OTe. Wee: By SE EOE ees Gh eNO bene Cig tren races errand SOOO IG 5 15 1 6 
UY 1 Oe oe | SRS, i SER Cie cue ICR A aceRS 3 343 66 201 
a EE EE oo > 


207 





BE ONL oe ccc A es SEE > Sig apse es crema al, ino SE sup rote anne ee 346 
17 


70 213 
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TABLE 2.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1945 TO OCTOBER 31, 1945 


(Subject to Revision) 





























NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WITH- 
LETIONS DRAWALS 
pha From From From 
April 1/45 April 1/45 | April 1/45 
to to to 
Oct. 31/45 Oct. 31/45 | Oct. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 
Correspondence Men tee. eee eer eee 404 25 67 
WWOMINOT sre. gales, Gohedteteye aracaie DRA Get nen eke ce 3 TS PAAORE as ee 
Pre-Matriculation {Men...... Oa oe MMA cae clataee PARE TEs 5 5, 260 1,132 500 
Women 2550. ae ee eee ee 69 19 11 
Total.) .Q0G 8 4.5. OOM a «ccc dete. se. 5,736 1,177 578 
Prince Edward Island 
Correspondence 1 = demmaeng As Rais capt nap ple: tn ak pepe ae 41 0A *Bylcette® Sreestlall emsate@h..  diicul ieee As. 
hl” PEON ty et one ORG, Or UNI RE jc ee OeAy, Cory NRMP Rg PeRDe te 7th Geka Rardin Parabens Tin Glee AP YC ag 
Pre-Matriculation. {Mem .) 685 oo sooccanheBicewd.ccanoitiths vee ec x 6 2 1 
WOMEN. on cece dencessuseeeebs cs css poss] cteeeeee 5 Likks« Sea. AGELESS Ae bree et ak ates 
OCR SE ois 7 ioe et RS sek 10 2 1 
Nova Scotia 
Correspondence LOT str cee ents Hee EE a ans oat a 2 1 
hg OEE CEE ae NAIR INE Peri > PEARSE LOT ae», ornate cot bok AOE) ER ie he EYAL lg 
Pre-Matricalation | Men Ae cisch, onze iens \recrseRec. «5... 63 6 12 
OTN CME oasis ceiciaee cen te ne Dies chor a 1 Delete, Peet eee ar 
Totaly, (Visa icicgeme. 4 ect Beko ss 91 9 13 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence Moon Bie 5. o ek. ee Es «.< scisn ce BY athe c stele ort A hieaban ae Sa BR cin. 1 
WOM os oc env sedanaesigasnuns $s +ssae eval Siben MRO, 1k, ROTO Tae Se at eC 
Pre-Matricolation | Mem.) 06 .6o066< «deQesso coccent Bb os cecee 88 14 7 
Witans ngvitnid » A count S dake os] Sec ede ress s eac cae rete ee ee ene ae 
Total (82°7S..... asQe cacinstaninet etc tenes 92 14 8 
a re pene | eS EP AE SE A ED» fe i a 
Quebec 
Correspondence Bi Bs, 4... SOREA. « 4 Ponta ets «cure 6 55 3 18 
WOW. 55 «oie. nce she's oe ov decane he us nc cnc onl POOMITE ORL aoe e atts Ate eer Tee A oe BOR 
Pre-Matricalation” { Men.) go. 0.5 0+. ds Gados bk pede PBA eles. 4804 [rote 196elieic 3430 | Ase eielieah on bee 
OU a Re coe a eo er ee OF yeh: BRENT St) Sharer yayie dare nenain kai binky: [npalyih cate pane 
Wetal igs. ATF. ROLY. Teese .. 485 3 18 
Se ee ES Rte ERNE Pat EN Mote ADL bast, Renee TALS dae Lk A ohne HBS 
Ontario 
Correspondence Menient. 2°. ERS. ON. AIR. ak. 173 4 25 
Women ier 5. eve Mel de Heiss icy MoS os het Reemememrmrener cs | em bespcigiey fh ry er eps YO ake he preted ey 
Pre-Matriculation {Men..... 5 AARAGRD at ." laaied Se ¢ ae dean 2,602 696 252 
Women, ....20) S60 998. he Soe tee. 32 14 1 
Total.) 250.5500. + 6 88S cs cee... 2,808 714 278 
| | a he TS 
Manitoba 
Correspondence oe, Geeteas, ZRARie rok) st ea ret 43 1 4 
‘ Wotrenss.91. desde. ee ae ise ti. .|- pada eens Se Pee er cat Pe, eed eee, Te. 
Pre-Matriculatinn {Ment ac... iss c<88d.00..060.28bhs..... 640 104 131 
Women str rite cn ts. Sova, eee ee 7 1 3 
"Bota. 1. 302, 3. csc, See ac eek... 690 106 138 
tee See Naka i SEE ENS * | Soe the | Pees Se Ses eee eee OPTS 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence DAO Fin 2) tase ee Se os ss 22 5 3 
’ Women [.. 12.24% Pa eit. aeons bis tet « 1 De, ACHR: 
Pre-Matriculation {Men 03). 006s oceddleslessbechobaslu.n.. 425 57 27 
OTIS sass. m, occste atecaee «cree ite herons EG ios Gabo close LOS rac S teh eee ats OF coon eRe ne 4 
fe ae ee a 458 63 34 
Sa en | ETE ee Ee SUD es pe ORE es le Se CO 
Alberta 
Correspondence Le ae oe ae ee 52 2 11 
5 Women. 7. eee aca eres see: ws or. .'s gk SARIS sa es laude aL a Re mgr, pau Ap Li ag 
Pre-Matriculation {Men...............:...... 553 113 58 
VWOMCG (23,5 ee ee 10 1 2 
Total..t. 6005.53 USSR. LE RS. 616 116 71 
ef ee Pe AE nf 2 EEO: OS. ROS 2 
British Columbia 
Correspondence Dioniee®. atl. sq cdl er 44 8 4 
: Ie asia a ne Hi boic ale 0 Fass + gn s0 2.0.0 noe | ta enmte tcl « Malinls cup had sam cted kart bet tee Rel ea 
Pre-Matricnlation ‘|Men.Vaiees:....1:8%.......0 Aebha 453 140 12 
Women SCNCIEE: SOC Oss. eno 9 2 1 
MOG al | eet. oooscsc de Becs soa oe RRR... Ke 506 150 17 
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TABLE 3—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1945 TO OCTOBER 31, 1945 








Com- 
x 3 gaat PLETED Wier. 
UMBERS IN T'RAINING Recrae: ks YORE | ae salad 
Sane PORTED 
PLACED 
From From From From 
April 1/45] Enrolled | At End |April 1/45)April 1/45}April 1/45 
to in Oct. of Oct. to to to 
Oct. 31/45 Oct. 31/45]Oct. 31 /45/Oct. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 
5 OS Chae Oat 2 he ke 3, Nn AR CORR EIR ba ae. 7,708 2,879 5, 386 1,144 236 946 
WOHICTER Mee erate os ces rec cre eee COTTE eee 1,391 25 720 293 59 322 
AVES 8 hed Pent chpieh| iachets itn Sta 5 alvarelel 8 eR EMI aye ey. 9,099 3,104 6,106 1,437 295 1,268 
Prince Edward Island 
Men cshie... Mae Oe cae. « oStles Mca aitererne.« eer 26 5 13 2 7 4 
WVORICN Shrine eis cle aera e On sia nce es TT and eee 6 ete. chover: 4 1 if I 
Total nacho. aioe dackten bse « baracoiesreae es sonel oss enie 32 5 17 3 8 5 
Nova Scotia 
Ment 8) Soasd Seedas . Bde s EES. . OR GRRE RR 177, 61 137 SOLIS ES. Jas. 10 
WOTMON ee ee rete c role stcateserthehtamiormrins mnencieuass Goria 25 6 23 Qe: ER, ares 
EO CaN casei Ms eds iste oie enter alenes 4 Maal ey aiaeators 202 67 160 Se cee cs 10 
New Brunswick 
Mens iste bs tiles Pee: SU ER. RRIF ARI SS. MN 268 70 170 50 2 48 
WOMEN oo ois.s 0:00 EINES ss we ok ws Se RRL IR Orbe SS. 41 4 28 4 1 8 
Totaled... estate: Se as. a. we 309 74 198 54 3 56 
Quebec 
Mier rte ee es ee eae etn wine Rem ae eta Se eas 1, 458 737 1,178 109 68 103 
Women 3: (ere eR (Seay oo o0e RN eRe Eat ake lied 48 122 37 51 
TE OPAL eR wo ROE scsi aks Mee hs aie eee ete 1,672 785 1,300 146 72 154 
Ontario 
AM etwas ts satycte ches. Sarat rs « SORE cre 5 Aten ents oie cote eet amass 2, 885 996 2, 152 381 45 307 
Women... Satins Sea eer ec certo ae bere bore cat eet epee 421 ffi 245 66 23 87 
LATS EY Tee abn a een pn ARR i LR i an 3,306 1,067 2,397 447 68 394 
Manitoba 
IE Os eit ae oe cect dere tte AR EON VG taco rg AAcdie a ids dy oR oe \earers 1,064 413 659 105 64 236 
WORTEN TF. 0c tah ce cee on ae eoe Loe mb innd « Pattee stone ene ues 190 33 82 46 1 61 
4 ETI Rot oe noir aig RAS By nes Sela ean ae, « sacha aay anna pair ate. 1,254 446 VAL 151 65 297 
$$ —] ——] -] —_|—— 
Saskatchewan 
Men’. ease Eiht ROMER tht SAL me MN Ee Ae th RIM i 454 130 242 154 22 36 
Wornien fas 5! Sele. SIGIR SAU. MLOIE- SIG 203 103 13 49 28 Ly 15 
OCR ee nec See a te eee oe eS, 557 143 291 182 33 51 
Alberta 
Mente. scct che irr re a eh Onis dd sO 655 278 393 128 17 117 
WV GTR OM rs kc hein s Breit cals cae ee sc 197 26 §2 55 13 47 
Totals. e208 80 ee Dew: - her: eet 852 304 475 183 30 164 
British Columbia 
Wier e620, ssc totescdrces wlortreae eslatcorseteireionacicsclaloaremes a vlahaorait tout 721 189 442 185 11 85 
SPO CO CEs Reef pee er Pabe Bleragt at eli De | Too nen SAAMI Deca atte Sd 194 24 85 54 5 52 
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expense, but after the end of the fiscal year 
it is anticipated that this type of training 
will be conducted only in those provinces 
that have expressed their willingness to share 
the cost on a 50-50 basis with the Dominion. 
Training of this type is still being conducted 
for the Civil Service in the various Dominion 
Government Departments. 


(5) Youth Training 


A Youth Training Agreement is in opera- 
tion in all provinces to provide training for 
young people between the ages of 16 and 30. 
At the present time, its main activities are the 
provision of a wide range of courses in rural 
homecraft, agriculture and related subjects for 
rural young people, and the provision of 
financial assistance to university students, 
teachers in training and nurses in training. 


New South Wales Safety 


New Regulations with respect to the safety 
and health of employees in foundries have 
been issued in New South Wales. These lay 
down rules concerning the safe and convenient 
storage of equipment when not in use, mould- 
ing operations, the dressing of castings, ladles, 
protective equipment and lighting. 

Main gangways must be at least 3’ 6” wide, 
with curbs or borders on either side flush 
with the floor where the floor surface is of sand 
or other loose material. Where molten metal 
is carried by hand, pouring aisles not less than 
2’ 6” wide must be provided in addition to 
the main gangways. The moulding floor and 
all passageways must be kept at a uniform 
level and free from any obstruction. Moulding 
operations must’not be carried on within 10’ 
of a cupola furnace which is in use. The 
internal walls of pits or deep moulds in per- 
manent use must be reinforced with brick or 
concrete, and such pits have to be fenced by a 
wall not less than 2’ high or by means of 
railings or chains and stanchions at least 2’ 9” 
above the surface of the surrounding floor. 

Detailed specifications are set forth with 
respect to ladles which must be regularly 
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(6) Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools 


Authority for such assistance was provided in 
P.C. 1648 described in the issue of the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1945. An agreement 
under it for a ten year period was approved 
by the Governor General in Council late in 
October, and has been sent out to all provinces 
for completion. 

It provides for a Dominion outright grant 
of $10,000 to each province and an annual 
Dominion allotment of $1,915,000 for a ten 
year period to be distributed among the 
provinces, with Dominion contributions 
matched by provincial contributions of like 
amount. It further provides a special Domin- 
ion appropriation of $10,000,000 allotted 
among the provinces and to be matched 
by a like provincial contribution. This amount 
is to be spent in the period ending March 31, 
1948 for capital costs for vocational schools 
buildings and equipment. 


Regulations for Foundries 


inspected and kept in good order. All ladles 
with a holding capacity of 15 cwt. or over, 
and those holding from 10 to 15 ewt. used for 
the first time after these Regulations become 
effective must be fitted with a safety worm 
gear or an equivalent safety device. Safety 
clips are required on all other ladles carried 
otherwise than by hand. Sixty pounds is the 
maximum weight a person may be required to 
lift when using a single-handled ladle, or 
84 pounds a double-handled one. 

The cleaning and dressing of castings must 
be done in an area set aside solely for the 
purpose, and' employees engaged in work other 
than cleaning or dressing within a radius of 
40’ must be protected from injury by an 
effective screen. Other protective equipment 
and clothing required are screens to protect 
workers from flash where welding is being done, 
a shield or guard on any single-handled ladle 
to protect. the person carrying it from heat 
radiation, and gaiters as a protection from 
molten metal. 

Windows must be kept clean and skylights 
fitted with wired glass or wire netting. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Analyses of Claims and Benefits—Insurance Registration—Standing of 
Insurance Fund—Decisions of Umpire 


LAIMS for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit filed in Local Offices across 
Canada were fewer in October than in Sep- 
tember, the numbers being 36,717 and 40,473 
respectively. 

At the same time the number of persons 
who signed the live unemployment register 
was 61,565 (43,638 males and 17,927 females) 
during the last six working days of October as 
against 48,352 (32,772 males and _ 15,580 
females) in the last week of September. 

The number of persons who received one or 
more benefit cheques increased to 438,775 dur- 
ing October from 25,952 in September. This 
would indicate that, whereas the first rush of 
claims after the cessation of hostilities has 
abated somewhat, those who claim. benefit are 
not being placed in employment as promptly 
as they were during the war. 

A total of 40,120 claims were adjudicated at 
Insurance Offices during October—33,384 being 
considered entitled to benefit and 6,736 not 
entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for 
non-entitlement to benefit: were “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employment” 
(2,908 cases); “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” (2,049 cases); “loss of 
work due to a labour dispute directly affecting 
the claimant” (859 cases) and “discharged for 
misconduct” (484 cases). 

The 43,775 persons who received benefit 
payments in October were paid a total of 
$1,709,164 for 840,327 compensated unem- 
ployed days. During September, 25,952 per- 
sons were paid $882,634 for 452,433 days and 
in October of last year 5,735 persons were paid 
$132,467 for 70,552 days. Thus, the average 
duration of the unemployment compensated 


*Material in this section is provided by Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


was 19:2 days in October, 17-4 days in Sep- 
tember and 12:3 days in October, 1944. The 
average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $39.04 in October, $34.01 in Sep- 
tember and $23.10 in October, 1944. The 
average amount of benefit paid per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $2.03 in 
October, $1.95 in September and $1.88 in 
October last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at October 31, 1945, 2,883,309 em- 
ployees were issued with Insurance books and 
had made contributions to the fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1945, an increase 
of 71,414 since September 30, 1945. 

As at October 31, 1945, 150,741 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 2,288 since September 30, 1945. 

Registrations as at October 31, 1945, by 
regions, are recorded in Table I. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total Employer-Employee contributions for 
October amounted to $5,319,682.52, a slight 
increase as compared with the amount of 
$5,305,334.55 for the same month last year. 

Benefit payments during October this year 
amounted to $1,708,344.86, the highest amount 
for any month to date. This is almost double 
the figure for the previous month when bene- 
fit payments amounted to $881,737.39." In 
October, 1944, benefit payments were only 
$131,706.91. 

Of the total revenue of $6,658,868.72 during 
October this year, 25-7 per cent was required 
for benefit payments, leaving a net increase to 
the fund of $4,950523.86 during the month. 
(See Table 8, p. 1836) 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1945 








See EE | ne, Dona 





ee 


1 Orca Paattu ae Gey ee ORM Ae Sane, Srnespe se ne et ERIC = 








Employers Insured 





Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 
CHE RR, oP cre OT 12,005 216, 922 
eo ciss s aaauantte ean leita aeves 40, 730 885, 400 
Rg cs) ix cistern Mopar ats a 55, 292 1, 126, 509 
NR siden aths 5 are SRR 27, 532 397, 226 
$e kb oa OS Oe eee eee renee 15, 182 257, 252 
150, 741 2,883, 309 


ee 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO OCTOBER, 1945 








SS 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Se aN Et oR i oe as ed a ae ee iy ee egy 
SRMMET YI TAR ee hb. old OFS. A. .COPROR eh. Cea... SOME ORD eon 4,637 11, 751 20,412 
eRBNOT RS CR eR ty AN cero TINE: Bian. ceslaebasie cack: « (ae 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 
ios a Ae tei, er tara mamta pantie tall gah pn ete i pomieyaiiehy Ne zen «AP 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 
Apribed 88 PLB 8 sietbehatdee: ssa bhathd Reale «:cthhe oe PACR el «cI ee ee oc oC 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 
NO ee Bi sos hn Ac ee I OM a uk a eed ae H 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 
SUMO le saws Slee Cate ee ee ee ee eee 4,629 i sear: 3,226 10, 857 
Wash. eee... 1ROIA) 0, LESS. «Pate... sodetal... i/o 2, 668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 
CR et i A Rca on) ne a 1,855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 
Seprem bers. recente, eee ee, Set OTSA 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 
Octobiern.s . #205 ..taasevolmnortt. dn, tes bes ed pestact... . apa 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 
Noverpineees 205508 Seat 2 ber Nn el LUN at tia, 1, 748 ‘2, 896 ALTOS Dtanrs bey t,he 
Decemrbet. cee ea PaO eo ere. tients ee ee ee, ON ESERET 33337 6, 562 Loe Obuatl so ercacoeers.< 

otal, LINAC hie CORE. See ee Bee UN, Raed 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 185, 454 





TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1945 


—Ne_—_—MewowoaoO9ana@w*w#w€woOoOOoOoo*oq*qoOoOnnansS=< eee 


Disposal of Claims 








Claims Filed at. (including claims pending 
Local Offices from previous months) 
Province - 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
er ren en er te el hig eat ee khan Bee ee Pe ee to 
Prince 36devardsrisland fie ji «<hac< nom omens Ca ae 119 89 30 82 12 51 
Nowa Scotia. |, tottus et LL ace, Oe eee 1,219 982 237 1, 138 164 473 
New Brunswiek...4. B08... 01. jot t0eies, @oe .2.0 416 360 56 222 37 174 
Qnebee PAI. RE ATA EEN, Ve Oe 15, 773 13, 152 2,621 14,914 3,131 6,639 
ATE tg eens Gt 6 aE CO TE, ee ee 12,085 10, 852 1,233 10, 237 2,414 3, 153 
Manitoba. 283) SATS ERY aad, Sacto 1, 562 1,192 370 1, 134 226 370 
Saskatchewan COe Ld OED, BRA, A Cay 564 402 162 423 54 78 
Adhere (IEC olcoas, oN.Glu sioelo ck Les 963 761 202 763 145 188 
British Colimibiag gs 4b 6: cut «ook ohooh ore ee oie 4,016 3,002 664 4,471 553 1,186 
Total, Canada, October, 1945.................-.... 36, 717 31, 142 5, 575 33, 384 6, 736 320312 
Total, Canada, September, 1945................... 40,473 36, 285 4,188 26, 203 3,710 15, 658 
Total, Canada, October, 1944...................... 6, 222 5, 032 1,190 3, 950 960 1,514 


TABLE 4.-CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH 
CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


_03Ne0ao_———*waeeeeeeeeee ee 


Month Month Cumulative 
of of Total for 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement October, October, Current 
1944 1945 Fiscal Year 
Se A i BOO Sree. . eae se Se a ae 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable Wireman eee eee 239 2,908 7, 883 
Not capable of and not available for work................ 000000 17 95 518 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute....7...00...,0............. ahd BEA lost eee cee 3 859 1,985 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportwattyno work), 31 59 438 
Discharged for misconduct. .0018, SAUL, Of BAO REY ee 65 484 1,745 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..........-...-........ oo 571 2,049 6,499 
Other reasons (jf 2 0. T7Oaees eT OTT TOME ee eo ae 34 282 738 
Br river pee Bee sei tao i ne: 2 eye RCD ae csr pric aeg a 960 6, 736 19, 806 


— Serine eS Te De ZED HAN Ae Seo 


a) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, OCTOBER, 1945 


Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
’ 3 
Princes cdwand Esland es. des ae tee ee Us so ame tie Mion saree 130 45 2,663 5, 234 
INO VABSCOCIAIM, alin. Layee ae Ue tee ee en ce. ins Meer a weit 2, 203 722 41,941 88, 418 
ING wir siya Ks 28) oem seid bie rs, ratalaiAeid sit ns its sssck custo eon ae eRe se 318 130 5, 620 11,410 
Qie Der Fee ee Ee ea he ee ta eae ne eee eet ie 18,496 10, 841 368, 742 738, 848 
OnGArig sec ey ae. Pelt OA ares OR, SED OR cE ieee ee Oe 13, 824 9,353 267,579 544, 699 
Manito Bais. art cii oeca9) so Sis. eve bach ERR A GENE 3 Ri ante cen. ee Oe 2,272 1,007 38, 096 76,192 
PASkAtCHO WAG. .cle eM ce so h5 wR TI Me is GO Mee se GEIR ee oo aI 669 276 10, 936 21,150 
Alpe tbe see Se iiss. SS aeRO de Mids tee CSE ee RR re ee 1,120 425 20, 038 40,993 
British Golymmbpians 5.0) craks ot « <Peds Me Aes « Beha cee «ieee LOR eR Ge 4,743 3,039 84,712 182, 220 
(Potals;Cannda: October, 945... aera. oases stems etre 43,775 25, 838 840, 327 1,709, 164 
‘Total, Canada, September-19450s-----. sc eee ee ee 25, 952 11,815 452, 433 882, 634 
Total, Canada, OctoberG1944. 7 Sn OS. RRR ray 2,458 70, 552 132, 467 


TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1945 





Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Professionalvand Managerial WOEkerse .}..ccasis cays ce shieitis cirictsie « srolspele Wietoeios. oieer stare cle cra sse4 1,392 395 1, 787 
5 GIST RICE IN fai d ole pee ee «SRY CANS Aapenie Rainer | ane ates Ieee eb nr ar WHEN SO S(4 cid ce eRe Ae ae 3,470 3, 566 7, 036 
SalESHWON KCTS RE occ ccc 5 Sebel eee cores tekst Voce, Sielebay ct Secure aS seer ois, spate po A AE oh is als, of oie! Sia efor 1, 861 2, 100 3, 961 
Service Workers. :...:c Bde so odes PO cle Phat wey Met es Pele RRS APO o SoS es ears we nied 3, 006 1,569 4,575 
Agricultural Workers and. Pishermenadiee.. Gs... Se. . Ghd n> Ges as mee + Fle cc clewiaee 146 SU Pteetoes 146 
Food: Workers... 2 Oe ee oe Bae Nae ae es oe See no Sac Mere eee 8 cease wie 182 Paley, Seats cokes s 181 
Textile and Clothing Workers. Set Gael. oe oe notes ee ae nlc Melo cece ns» Sac ase acien 178 945 1, 123 
LOS SETS SE es ns x or ne De ects Pe Res Orem SMR Dee gt Nae Aas MUTI SZ ok ole cleuwyee 16 ia bo Reei is Beak a ll 
Sawanill and (Wood. Operators: 2 g.ce ce Pet Peas See cteet eo Pe ee wa ORM’ «Shee ence ele « QOE Ser ete eee 204 
PP TAMULNS VV GLK CHS. cela Macnee eel VEE coe ae eae oh es isis SUPT EERE ate YS ST MEMO (0 o's. sis ca aalite « 100; S13 Soe 100 
ShocandiWeather Workers ese ee ee ee cero ae rear el css keane eh 159" |e 159 
Stone, Clay and Glass Workers.......... Byes ees ac ate ae a ee ee aretety 6 Fa soe edie a So Fuad |, See ee a 58 
Electrical Workers. sa.) Ge. oii cect goo cnet ice take EN ants eae NE eRe oats ailele us 868°. [Se eect ters 868 
@oaliMinersencd, . 523 SRR an aceon oe: pares Lee ny SARS GR clo ks ee en 26>: | Se alee Lonie 26 
Other Miners: (except coal). a lave meet mecca tein eee eather eyo Merah 6 Stars, ener eie oe SO Miles ccidowreee 33 
Construction Workerss(excep 6 canpenters mcs teais ascitnc.e otc ecto s cere ciel oc. s ca eins 6 wn ves 1, 219 te (eee 1,219 
Man PCn TERS ac he eo «Oe AIM ee ST TE sisi alelsre sale steeinateinte oc 5. sdielneme sled 887-< [Pea sehte Berd ws 887 
Machine Shop: Workersiand Operatorse) tao meees seins wel Soc inle cee cecied sess cs sewests 4.371 las ole aes 4,371 
Sheet: Metal Wor kersiy cee oa tee ate ees ete tieor seers Miwerseareib inreavorrarinrr eres «eae errarae 322 79 401 
FoundrySmelter andwovher MetaleWorkersipe . ste. 625. fan. Sal. s Shier slaps’ s Seis cee need 3, 288 1,389 4,677 
Miscellaneous. Skillod#Weekersis «seers coins carrer alsa oiciesay> cals terael aaa so nga hie vis 6 wise: 5,038 ei Wilds 
‘Automobileand Other Mechanics 4st 6 an eercteeke otto dalle Asks saeco cw amos en deals 1 O73.) leon copie ebro 1,075 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour............. ccc ec cee eee ete t eee enee BN 963> + [Sss. Sheet: 5, 963 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour.............0.ceeccceeesecesscecceeees 9,782 5, 769 15, 551 

Totals... sake Wr ORO neta eet iS «os, USP PREG so an ls, anys lev ane Scat 43, 638 17, 927 *61,565 





* This figure includes 1,804 ex-service personnel who are ordinary claimants, but Short-time and Casual Claimants are 
not included. There were 591 Short-time Clainants of whom 17 were ex-service personnel, 17 Casual Claimants of whom one 
was an ex-service man. 


TABLE 7.—SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1945 





SSS 


19 and under 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up Totals 
M F M Fr Mes F M F M EF M F Males | Females Total 


CaNADA....| 2,951] 2,046] 8,834) 8,563/11,865] 5,255) 7,040] 1,572) 3,693)  281| 9,255) 210 43, 638 17, 927 61,565 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


mete Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour GazETTe and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike, brief statements of the prin- 
ciples upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the earlier issues, the 
selected decisions are being published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B 26 
(22 January, 1945) 


The claimant was discharged from his em- 
ployment by reason of his alleged misconduct. 
The event which led to the claimant’s separa- 
tion did not establish his misconduct but his 
actions prior to that event were nevertheless 
taken into consideration in an attempt to 
establish his misconduct, although they had 
been forgiven in the past—HELD: Misconduct 
which has been alleged but not proven cannot 
be established by evenis distinctly unrelated 
to the proximate cause of termination of 
employment. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man aged 60 years, 
was employed by a War Service Hostel as a 
desk clerk from August 15, 1942 to April 8, 
1944, when he separated from that employ- 
ment, the reason later given being: “Volun- 
tarily resigned following disagreement”. 

On adjudicating the claim for benefit, the 
Insurance Officer disqualified the claimant for 
a period of six weeks ending May 20, 1944, 
in accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 43 
of the Act, for the reason that the claimant 
left his employment voluntarily as an alter- 
native to dismissal for cause. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of Referees 
against the disqualification imposed by the 
Insurance Officer and stated that: 

“On April 1, 1944 I was accused of a 
trivial offence, that of mishandling a checked 


parcel. I was not guilty. On April 2 I 
gave the required 7 days’ notice. On April 8 
I was no longer on the staff. The petty 
offence would not justify dismissal. The 
parcel was checked by two men; I was not 
on duty when they called for it but the 
clerk on duty told me that one of the men 
complained it was mishandled. As parcels 
are checked at owner’s risk and are not 
examined when checked there is no way of 
knowing if mishandling was done before or 
after being checked, or at all. Owners have 
access to parcels at any time. As I have not 
been replaced on the staff, I feel that my 
services are not required. I was never asked 
for a statement. So I am not guilty of 
offence and was justified in giving 7 days’ 
notice”. 


The claimant was given an oral hearing and 
the Court of Referees, in a majority decision, 
decided in part that: 


“Tt would appear that the acts committed 
by the claimant were acts which amounted 
to misconduct within the meaning of the 
statute and that the claimant lost his em- 
ployment ‘through his misconduct’ ”. 


The employer member of the Court of 
Referees was of the opinion that the claimant 
should not have been dismissed by reason 
of misconduct. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons that: 

The evidence discloses that the claimant 
resigned not entirely of his own accord but 
under the threat of dismissal by reason of 
his alleged misconduct, although the employer 
stated to the Court of Referees that as far as 
he was concerned the claimant resigned. 

It appears that the manager of the hostel 
prohibited the claimant from drinking on the 
premises whether on or off duty but that 
the claimant did in fact consume liquor and 
this to the manager’s knowledge, without any 
action being taken, other than verbal repri- 
mands. These earlier incidents, therefore, 
would not have justified the dismissal of the 
claimant on the first day of April, 1944 for 
misconduct. 

The incident which seems to have been the 
proximate cause of the claimant’s resignation 
or dismissal arose out of a checked parcel 
left by a sailor who found that it was not 
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intact the following morning. The evidence 
is perfectly clear that there was no proof 
whatsoever that the claimant had wrongfully 
tampered with the bottle or that he was 
responsible in any way for the diminution 
of its content. No proof having been obtained 
that the claimant was guilty of misconduct 
in this connection, this incident, therefore, 
could not justify the dismissal of the claimant 
on the ground of misconduct. 

There were a number of previous instances 
regarding the claimant having consumed liquor 
contrary to instructions, but, with the excep- 
tion that he was reprimanded, those instances 
were apparently overlooked and forgotten and 
they can hardly be brought up at a later date 
as Justification for dismissal for serious mis- 
conduct. Those earlier events are quite un- 
related to the proximate cause of the ter- 
mination of employment and cannot be used 
to bolster up the unproven charge regarding 
the bottle left in the custody of the claimant. 

On the facts, it is found that this is not 
actually a case of voluntary leaving but, in 
substance, a dismissal by reason of miscon- 
duct which has been alleged but not proven. 
The misconduct not having been proved the 
claimant’s appeal, therefore, is allowed. The 
disqualification imposed by the Insurance 
Officer and by the Court of Referees is con- 
sequently removed and the claim for benefit 
is allowed. 


CU-B 30 
(19 February, 1945) 


The clarmant, a single woman, stated that 
she was available for work only during the 
evening hours, owing to her domestic respon- 
sebilities. She was disqualified by the Insur- 
ance Officer on the ground that she was not 
available for work, although no offer of 
employment was ever made to her—HELD: 
In view of the special domestic circumstances 
of the claimant, she was in fact available for 
work as she was available for any employment 
which was suitable in her case. 


‘The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a single woman aged 31 years, 
was employed as an office clerk on the night 
shift of a Government Department from 
March 3, 1943 until July 20, 1944 when she 
was laid off due to work shortage. She sub- 
mitted a claim for benefit and stated that: 


“At the present time I am only able to 
take work during the evening hours, owing 
to the fact of my mother’s illness and the 
need of someone to look after the home. I 
could only take a day job if a suitable per- 
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son could be placed in the home. In the 
evening my father is home and stays with 
mother.” 


On the evidence before him, the Insurance 
Officer disallowed the claim on the ground 
that she did not fulfil the Third Statutory 
Condition (Section 29 (ili) of the Act), as she 
was not available for work. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and gave as grounds of appeal that: 

“T am available for work during the same 
period as my former employment. For 

period March 3, 1943 to July 20, 1944 I 

worked for the Department as an office 
clerk in the Accounting Section. During 
this time my hours were from March 3, 1943 
from 6.30-10.30 p.m. until approximately the 
end of March, 1944. At that time the hours 
changed to 5.30 pm.-9.30 p.m. In May of 
this year, the hours again changed to 5.00 
p.m.-9.00 p.m. The fact my mother is an 
invalid and my father works during the day 
makes it impossible to accept day-time 
employment at least until my father comes 
home, but I am available for hours men- 
tioned above as proved by my former 
employment.” 


The claimant was granted an oral hearing 
by the Court of Referees. The Court gave 
the following unanimous decision that the 
claim should be allowed: 

“The facts are that due to war conditions, 
the demand for night work existed and the 
claimant filled a steady job for over sixteen 
months. During this period she paid Unem- 
ployment Insurance premiums _ through- 
out and considered herself insured. The 
Insurance Officer stresses the fact that the 
claimant. cannot pick and choose, and that 
availability implies that the claimant be 
ready and equipped to take suitable 
employment if and when offered on proper 
terms. 

The Court, nevertheless, is of the opinion 
that while in normal times there may not be 
a general classification of work which might 
be termed night work, in this instance such 
work did exist for sixteen months without a 
break and under such conditions as they are 
today, it cannot be said the sphere of 
employment which the claimant can do is so. 
restricted that she can be said to be not 
available for work. 

“It seems incongruous that if the work she 
did subjects her to payment of insurance 
premiums it can be said to be such as not 
to entitle her to benefit because a change 
of condition decreases the demand for that 
type of work.” 
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The Insurance Officer appealed from this 
decision of the Court of Referees to the 
Umpire on the following grounds: 

“(1) that owing to domestic circumstances 
the claimant has restricted her hours of 
availability to such an extent that she is 
not available during the usual hours worked 
by an office clerk; 

(2) that the fact that insurance contri- 
butions were made for the hours worked by 
the claimant does not mean that she can be 
considered to be available only for these 
certain hours; 

(3) that the hours worked by the claimant 
are not the usual hours of an office clerk in 
her district or any other district during 
normal conditions; 

(4) that it is practically impossible to 
place the claimant in employment as an 
office clerk in the evenings in her district.” 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
‘should be allowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

The circumstances of this case are rather 
unusual and this decision applies to this case 
only and will not constitute a precedent in 
other cases where the facts may be more or 
less similar. 

The question to decide is whether the 
claimant was available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. 

It is contended that the claimant has 
restricted her sphere of activity; but it appears 
nevertheless that she would have been ready 
to work at any time, were not her domestic 
responsibilities of such a nature as to render 
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it difficult for her to accept work other than 
at night. There may have been no night 
work of precisely the same kind as the claim- 
ant had been performing, available in that 
city, but there might have been night work as 
a cashier, or other clerical help in a restaur- 
ant, theatre, or other similar enterprise. Clerical 
night work is a normal occupation and not an 
unusual sphere of activity. In order to qualify 
for benefit, the Act does not require a person 
to be available for any and all types of work 
nor for every hour of the day. It is suffi- 
cient that a person is reasonably available for 
work in some sphere of activity. 

Although the question of availability for 
work and the question of suitability of 
employment are in many respects distinct 
questions, nevertheless they are intimately 
linked so that in most cases they cannot be 
considered entirely separate. 

In this particular instance, it is significant 
to note that no work was ever offered to the 
claimant. If work had been offered it would 
have been a relatively easy matter to deter- 
mine whether suitable employment had been 
refused. But to anticipate a refusal from a 
claimant results in treating, as if they were 
entirely distinct and separate, the two ques- 
tions of availability for work andi suitability 
for employment, and in a case such as this, 
these questions should be treated together. 

In view of the special domestic circum- 
stances of the claimant, she was in fact avail- 
able for work and by that, it is considered 
that she was available for any employment 
which was suitable in her case. 

There are no circumstances, therefore, which 
would justify me in disturbing the decision of 
the Court of Referees and the appeal is dis- 
missed and the claim allowed. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Prince Edward Island and the 
Yukon in 1945 


Prince Edward Island 


HE Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which met on March 24 and was proro- 
gued on April 19, enacted a statute dealing 
with the right of association and collective bar- 
gaining and a law fixing the minimum age 
for employment in industry which is designed 
to carry out a Convention on this subject 
adopted in 1937 by the International Labour 
Conference. 
Trade Unions and Collective Bargaining 


The Trade Union Act requires employers 
to negotiate with trade unions under certain 
circumstances, provides for freedom from 
interference by an employer with a trade 
union, stipulates that unions must submit 
certain returns to the Government, that union 
treasurers must be bonded, and that an em- 
ployer must institute a check-off system for 
union fees under certain conditions. 

The Act which applies only to employers 
who regularly employ more than fifteen 
employees, declares it lawful for employees 
to organize and join trade unions and to 
bargain collectively with their employer or 
employers and for members of a trade union 
to conduct such bargaining through the trade 
union and its officers. “Employee” does not 
include officers or persons employed in a 
confidential capacity. A “trade union” is 
defined as any lawful association, union or 
organization of employees, whether employed 
by one employer or by. more than one, which 
is formed for the purpose of advancing in a 
lawful manner the interest of such employees 
in respect to their employment. 

Employers are required to recognize and 
negotiate with the members of a trade union 
representing the majority choice of the em- 
ployees eligible for membership in such union, 
when requested to negotiate by the officers 
of the union. Any employer refusing to nego- 
tiate is liable to a fine of not more than 
$100 for each such offence and in default of 
payment to 30 days’ imprisonment. 

The same penalty may be imposed upon 
an employer who by intimidation or threat 
prevents or attempts to prevent an employee 
from joining or belonging to a trade union, 


but nothing in the Act is to interfere with 
the right of am employer to lay off or dis- 
charge employees for cause. It is unlawful 
for an employer to include any condition in 
a written or verbal contract of employment: 
or to continue such a condition already in 
effect which seeks to restrain any employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act. 


Every trade union must file with the Pro- 
vincial Secretary a certified copy of its con- 
stitution, rules and by-laws or other docu- 
ments giving a complete statement of its 
objects. An annual financial statement in 
prescribed form must also be sent to the 
Provincial Secretary, and any member of the 
trade union is entitled to obtain a copy of 
such statement from the secretary of the 
union, free of charge. Every officer of a 
union failing to comply with the above pro- 
visions relating to financial statements is 
liable to a fine of not more than $100. 


Every officer of a trade union having cus- 
tody of its funds must be bonded with a 
recognized surety company in an amount of 
least double the total of the annual mem- 
bership fees collected and must render an 
account to the members as required by the 
by-laws and have his books audited by a 
chartered accountant chosen by the members 
at a meeting. Upon such audit he must, if 
required, hand over to any persons designated 
by the members, the balance shown by the 
audit and the books. documents and property 
belonging to the union. If he fails to do so, he 
may be sued for them by the person designated 
on behalf of the union. 

In any industry in which, by a statute of 
the Province or by arrangement between 
employer and employees, deductions are made 
from wages for benefit societies, hospital 
charges, or the like, deductions must be made 
by the employer for periodical payments to a 
trade union if the officers of the union, 
authorized by its members, apply to the 
Provincial Secretary for the taking of a vote 
to ascertain the wishes of employees with 
regard to such deductions and if on a vote 
by ballot, at the time and under conditions 
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fixed by the Provincial Secretary, a majority 
of employees vote for such deductions and if 
the individual employee, who isa member of 
such trade union, makes a written request to his 
employer that such deductions be made and 
gives the name of the person to whom they 
are to be paid. In every industry in which 
deductions from wages are made by the 
employer, whether by statutory provision or 
by arrangement between employer and em- 
ployees, the employer must, if requested to 
do so, furnish to the Provincial Secretary, 
before February 1 in each year, a statement 
in prescribed form showing the amounts 
deducted and any further particulars required. 
An employer failing to comply with this pro- 
vision is liable to a fine of not more than 
$160. 


Minimum Age for Employment in Industry 


The Prince Edward Island Minimum Age 
for Industrial Employment (International 
Labour Convention) Act, 1945, which came 
into force on September 1, 1945, implements 
the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention 
(Revised) adopted at Geneva in June, 1937, 
by the International Labour Conference. This 
is the first provincial statute to give full 
effect to this Convention. On the basis of 
similar legislation in other provinces and in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
Dominion Government would be in a posi- 
tion to ratify the Convention. 

The Act forbids employment of a enild 
under the age of 15 years in any private 
industrial undertaking or in any industrial 
undertaking carried on by the Provincial 
Government or by a municipal corporation. 
It does not apply to work done by children 
in technical schools which are approved and 
supervised by public authority nor to under- 
takings in which only members of the em- 
ployer’s family are employed, unless these 
are dangerous to life, health or morals. 

“Tndustrial undertaking” is defined, as in the 
Convention, to cover mines, quarries, manu- 
facturing (including shipbuilding and electrical 
works), construction, and transport by road, 
rail or inland waterway. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council is to define the line of divi- 
sion separating industry from commerce and 
agriculture. 

Every employer must keep, and have avail- 
able for inspection, a register of all his em- 
ployees under the age of 18 with the dates 
of their birth and of their entering and leav- 
ing his employ. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on 
recommendation of the Minister of Public Wel- 
fare, may prescribe a higher age than 15 for 
the admission of persons under 18 to employ- 
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ments which, by their nature or circumstances, 
are dangerous to life, health, or morals of those 
employed. 

The provisions of the Act are to be in addi- 
tion to, and not in derogation from, the 
provisions of any other Act respecting employ- 
ment of children. A fine not exceeding $100 
or twelve months’ imprisonment, or both, may 
be imposed for violation of the Act. 

It is provided that, in order to facilitate 
the ratification of the Convention by the 
Government of Canada, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Welfare, when all provinces have enacted 
similar legislation, is to send to the Dominion 
Minister of Labour, for submission to the 
International Labour office, an annual report 
on the operation of the Act as required by 
the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, including full information as 
to the action taken under the section requir- 
ing registers to be kept by employers. 

The Electric Power Act makes provision for 
a Power Commission of three members to 
deal with matters relating to the generation 
and supply of electric power in the Province. 
All contracts to which the Commission is a 
party and which require the employment in 
the Province of labourers and mechanics in 
the construction of works must contain a 
“fair wages” provision, that is a stipulation 
that such labourers and mechanics must be 
paid not less than the rate of wages prevailing 
for similar work in the vicinity. Disputes as 
to what are prevailing rates are to be referred 
to the Minister of Public Works. Where works 
are constructed by the Commission directly 
the prevailing rate must also be paid. 

An amendment in the Public School Act 
authorizes attendance officers appointed under 
the Department of Education Act to investi- 
gate questions relating to school attendance 
and to enter action against defaulting parties. 

The section of the Prisoner’s Act dealing 
with prison labour was revised and now 
enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to authorize the employment of prisoners on 
any specific work or duty beyond the limits 
of the gaol. 

A provision added to the Public Health 
Act forbids the employment of persons with 
communicable diseases in any hotel, restaurant, 
or other public eating-place or in any packing 
plant, processing house, or other place where 
food is handled. All food handlers must, 
before being employed, produce a health cer- 
tificate satisfactory to the Chief Health Officer 
and may be required to undergo a medical 
examination during their employment. 

The Prince Edward Island Advisory Recon- 
struction Committee Act provides for such 
a Committee of not more than 25 members to 
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be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to study and report on a program of 
postwar reconstruction and to co-operate with 
Dominion and Provincial authorities in deal- 
ing with the problems involved. 

An amendment in the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act enables any five, instead of ten or 
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more, associations to be incorporated as an 
association under the Act, and lays down 
rules for the incorporation of dairy com- 
panies. Under the Credit Union Act, as 
amended, interest on loans is to be 12 per cent 
per annum on unpaid balances, instead of ! 
per cent per month. 


Yukon Territory 


Miners are affected by a number of changes, 
effective June 1, 1945, in the Ordinance, 
passed in 1937, to regulate the hours of labour 
and the minimum wage to be paid in mining 
operations. “Employee” is redefined to mean 
a person employed to do skilled or unskilled 
manual, clerical or technical work, but does 
not include a person employed in a confiden- 
tial capacity or having authority -to employ 
or discharge workers. As formerly daily work- 
ing hours may not exceed eight, but the 
weekly maximum hours for a seven-day week 
have been reduced from 56 to 48. It is per- 
mitted, but only by mutual agreement be- 
tween the employer and the elected repre- 
sentatives of the employees, for an employee 
to allow the days om which he would normally 
be off work to accumulate for a period not 
to exceed four weeks. 

In line with the change in maximum hours 
ig an amendment concerning wages. Employ- 
ees not working underground in a shaft or 
tunnel are, as formerly, allowed to work over- 
time, but instead of a minimum overtime 
rate of 55 cents for each hour in excess of 
eight a day and 56 a week, they must now 
be paid time and one-half for each hour 
worked in excess of eight per day and 48 
per week. The provision for a minimum 
wage of 50 cents an hour was repealed. 

The requirement that an employer furnish 
proper board and lodging at his own expense 
was replaced by a provision requiring all min- 
ing camps in the Territory where more than 
three workers are employed at a time to 
furnish such board and lodging, as may be 


determined by agreement between the accre- 
dited representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. 

Certain sections were repealed: providing 
for extra payment of $2 a day where no board 
and lodging was furnished; forbidding agree- 
ments to evade the provisions of the Ordin- 
ance; declaring the Ordinance not to apply 
to persons employed by the month or hold- 
ing positions of supervision or management 
nor to those employed in kitchens, mess- 
houses, bunk-houses or sleeping quarters con- 
nected with mining operations nor to mining 
operations employing not more than two men; 
and enabling employees paid less than the 
minimum wage to recover the balance in a 
civil action. 

The Woodmen’s Lien Ordinance’ was 
amended to give a claimant ninety days, 
instead of thirty, in which to file his state- 
ment of claim. 

The Protection of Children Ordinance pro- 
vides for appointment of a Superintendent of 
Child Welfare to assist in establishing, and 
to advise, children’s aid societies and to super- 
vise the care of neglected children. A . 
“neglected child” includes any child under the 
age of 18 who is found begging in a public 
place, whether actually begging or under the 
pretext of selling or offering anything for sale. 

The Co-operative Associations Ordinance 
enables any five or more persons to form an 
association to carry on any lawful industry, 
trade, or business, except that of banking or 
insurance or of a trust company or the con- 
struction or operation of railways. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial 
Legislation 


EMBERS of the interim Forces are now 
covered by the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Regulations. The wartime 
Orders in Council permitting women to work 
in certain metallurgical plants have been 
revoked. 
In Alberta, the exemption of certain workers 
in the lumbering industry from the eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week and weekly rest-day 


provisions of the Hours of Work Act has been ° 


continued for another year. In _ British 
Columbia, Monday, November 12, was 
declared a public holiday by proclamation for 
the purposes of the Factories Act and Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Half-holiday Act, and: 
poisoning by certain woods and dermatitis in 
an industry producing teak-dust or mahogany 
dust are now diseases compensatable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
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Ontario, new regulations under the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act permit 
overtime up to 100 hours a year for each 
employee instead of 120 hours for an estab- 
lishment, and certain occupations and indus- 
tries have been exempted from the eight-hour 
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day and 48-hour week and one week’s holiday 
with pay provisions of the Act. In Sas- 
katchewan, regulations under the Apprentice- 
ship Act have been issued for the printing 
trade in weekly newspaper plants and for the 
electrical trade. 


Dominion 


Members of Interim Forces Under 
Reinstatement Act 


The Reinstatement Regulations (P.C. 77) 
of, January 11, 1945. (L.G.,. 1945,. p.. 181. and 
p. 192), issued under the Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act, 1942, have been 
amended by an Order in Council (P.C. 6769) 
of November 6, gazetted November 12, to 
apply the Act to members of the Armed 
Forces who have volunteered to serve in the 
Interim Forces for a specific period termin- 
ating on or after September 30, 1947. 

Section 3 of the 1942 Act requires an 
employer to reinstate an employee at the 
terminatiom of his service in the Forces under 
conditions not less favourable than those 
which would have been applicable to him 
had he remained in the employment of his 
employer. 

The Order in Council enables the applica- 
tion of this provision to men in the Interim 
Forces until March 31, 1946. If before that 
date, a person apples for and receives his 
discharge, he will be considered as having 
been on “active service’ until the actual 
termination of his service. To be eligible, a 
person must have been on active service 
immediately before volunteering, and he must 
continue to perform full-time duties until 
March 31, 1946, or the actual date of his 
discharge. 


Revocation of Permits for Women in Ontario 
Metallurgical Plants 


The wartime Orders in Council (P.C. 7032 
and P.C. 8603) of August 13 and September 
23, 1942, respectively, permitting the employ- 


ment of women by the International Nickel 
Company at Sudbury and Port Colborne, 
Ontario (L.G., 1942, pp. 1044 and 1171), were 
revoked by an Order in Council (P.C. 6829) 
of November 6, 1945. Another Order (P.C. 
7031) of November 23, revoked those Orders 
(P.C. 1665 of March 1, 1948; P.C. 4891, June 
17, 1948; P.C. 9540, December 14, 1943; and 
P.C. 4176 of May 30, 1944), permitting the 
employment of women at the Algoma Steel 


' Corporation Limited, the Algoma Ore Prop- 


erties Limited, Dominion Magnesium Limited, 
and Millwood Fluorspar Mines Limited, 
respectively. 

The Ontario Mining Act forbids the employ- 
ment of women or girls in or about any mine 
except in a technical, clerical or domestic 
capacity. A shortage of male labour during 
the war, however, made a modification of this 
policy necessary in order to maintain produc- 
tion of essential metals. The companies were 
required to provide whatever facilities for 
safeguarding the health and welfare of the 
women workers were prescribed by the 
Dominion Minister of Labour after consulta- 
tion with the Ontario Minister of Mines. 


Other Orders 


The following Orders in Council are 
summarized elsewhere in this issue:— 

P.C. 6664 accepting the resignation of H. J. 
Carmichael from the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board; P.C. 1/6679 reducing the 
hours of work of employees in the Public 
Service; P.C. 6785 transferring powers of the 
Western Labour Board to the National War 
Labour Board. 


Provincial 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Regulation 28A approved by an Order in 
Council of November 6, gazetted November 
15, 1945, extends to October 31, 1946, the 
exemption from the eight-hour day and 48- 
hour week of cooks, cookees, bull cooks, night 
watchmen, barn bosses and _ blacksmiths 
employed in the lumbering, logging and rail- 
way tie industries (L.G., 1944, p. 1535). 


Order 28 issued on October 24 and gazetted 
November 15, extends to October 31, 1946, 
the exemption of these employees from the 
provisions of the Act requiring a weekly rest- 
day for all employees under the Act. 

These employees have been- continually 
exempted from these provisions of the Act 
since 1938. As-before, the exemptions apply 
only to operations in rural districts more than 
10 miles from any city or in towns or villages 
of less than 1,000 population. 
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British Columbia Factories Act and Shops 
Regulation and Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act 


A proclamation declaring Monday, Novem- 
ber 12, 1945, a public holiday for the purposes 
of the Factories Act and Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Half-holiday Act, was issued on 
October 9, and gazetted October 25. 

A similar proclamation under the Factories 
Act on September 14, 1944, declared October 
9, 1944, a public holiday for Thanksgiving 
(L.G., 1944, p. 1288). 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 


Act 


Effective September 15, 1945, poisoning by 
cedar, hemlock, spruce or alder in lumbering, 
manufacturing, or other industry involving 
the handling or use of any of those woods 
and dermatitis in any process or industry 
which produces teak-dust or mahogany-dust 
are industrial diseases compensatable under 
the above Act. The Order of October 24, 
1945, gazetted November 1, which made these 
additions to the schedule of diseases under 
the Act also struck from the schedule 
“poisoning from a wound by red cedar, 
western red cedar, Alaska cedar, yellow cedar, 
or yellow cypress in lumbering or manu- 
facturing.” 


Ontario Hours of Work yaa Vacations 
With Pay Act 


Additional regulations, approved under this 
Act by Order in Council on November 8 
exempt from the Act members, students and 
apprentices of a number of professions, the 
funeral directing and embalming business, 
farming, domestic service, employees of a 
municipal fire-department, employees of steam- 
ship and railway companies, stevedores and 
others loading or unloading ships, persons 
working in grain elevators, and people em- 
ployed in commercial fishing. 

Overtime, formerly limited to 120 hours a 
year for an establishment with the approval 
of the Industry and Labour Board, may now 
be worked by each employee up to 100 hours 
a year. Engineers, watchmen, firemen, 
shippers and other persons “engaged in non- 
productive work”, however, may work twelve 
hours weekly beyond the 48-hour limit set 
by the Act. Overtime not exceeding 30 hours 
for each employee may be worked without 
’ the Board’s approval between November 1 
and December 31, 1945. 

The new Regulations also exempt profes- 
sional workers, the funeral directing and 
embalming business, and farming and domestic 
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service, from that part of the Act which 
requires a week’s holiday with pay to be 
given to every employee. Any _ person 
employed in the construction industry may 
now cash his “vacation with pay” stamps, 
which his employers must affix to his book, 
at any chartered bank, instead of only at a 
Provincial Savings Office. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations concerning apprenticeship in the 
printing trade in weekly newspaper plants and 
in the electrical trade were approved by 
Orders in Council on October 23, gazetted 
October 31, 1945. Regulations covering the 
motor vehicle repair trade and the building 
trades had been issued previously (L.G., 1945, 
p. 1208). 

Apprentices must be at least 16 years of 
age and enter into contracts of apprenticeship 
which must be registered by employers at the 
office of the Director of Apprenticeship. An 
apprentice may be transferred from one 
employer to another in the same trade and 
must carry an identification card furnished by 
the Director to whom each employer must 
report as required. 

In both the printing and electrical trades, 
the minimum term of apprenticeship is to be 
4,000 hours, including a probationary period, 
but apprentices who have taken related tech- 
nical or vocational school courses will be 
given credit for a period of time to be 
determined by the Director. Members of the 
Armed Forces may be exempted from the 
regulations or given credit, if they have had 
training under any plan of rehabilitation 
approved by the Department of Education or 
the Director of Apprenticeship. An electrical 
apprentice who must serve his term over a 
period of four years may also be given credit 
if he has held a limited contractor’s licence 
for over four years. He may not work except 
under the supervision of a licensed journey- 
man or contractor. 

Apprentices must take from one to three 
months of technical instruction in each year 
of their apprenticeship and are eligible for 
any living allowances being paid by the 
Government. 

Wages of printing apprentices will begin 
at 42 per cent of a journeyman’s rate for 
three months, rise to 46 per cent for the next 
three months, and then will increase every 
six months for four and one-half years, 
reaching 95 per cent for the last six months. 
The normal work-week for these wages will 
be 48 hours. 

Electrical apprentices will receive 50 cents 
an hour for the first year, 57 cents for the 
second, 65 cents for the third and 80 cents 
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an hour for the fourth year, the normal 
work-week being 44 hours. 

Apprentices on applying for certificates of 
registration must inform the Apprenticeship 
Board concerning qualifications, age, academic 
standing, etc. Candidates who have at least 
4,000 hours of training to their credit and 
who fail on written examinations are per- 
mitted to try them a second time. Certifi- 
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cates awarded may be cancelled if proof of 
impersonation is found but 30 days’ notice 
of the proposed cancellation must be given 
and appeal may be made to the Board. 

The number of printing apprentices per- 
mitted in each plant is one for the first 
journeyman and one for every three journey- 
men thereafter. In the electrical trade the 
ratio is one apprentice for every journeyman. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Registered Union in Britain may Sue for 
Libel in its own Name 


HE English Court of Appeal on October 

25 upheld a decision that a trade union 

registered under the Trade Union Acts, 

1871-76, could sue in its own name for an 

alleged libel. Leave was given to appeal to 

the House of Lords. The case was reported 
in The Times of October 26. 

The Court dismissed with costs an appeal 
by officers of the Chemical Workers’ Union 
and by printers of the Chemical Worker 
against a judgment of Mr. Justice Birkett of 
the JXing’s Bench Division holding that the 
plaintiff in the action, the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers, a registered 
trade union, could bring an action for libel 
in its own name. A circular signed by the 
general secretary of the Chemical Workers’ 
Union and sent to other officials of the union 
had imputed, so the plaintiff claimed, that 
the General and Municipal Workers’ Union 
worked in collusion with employers and that 
it was a union to which no decent worker 
should belong. An article in the Chemical 
Worker discussed the statement made in the 
circular. 

When the plaintiff union instituted a suit 
for libel, the defendants contended that the 
plaintiff was, at common law, an _ illegal 
association and so could not maintain an 
action for tort such as libel. This preliminary 
issue was directed to be tried before the action 
and was decided by Mr. Justice Birkett. 

Lord Justice Scott, delivering judgment for 
the Appeal Court, said that the case was in 
reality a battle between two unions. He 
agreed completely with Mr. Justice Birkett. 
The legal questions at issue, which were of 
far-reaching importance, were as follows:— 


(1) Could any trade union sue in respect 
of a tort? 

(2) If generally it could, could it sue for 
a libel? 

(3) If in some cases some trade union might 
be at liberty to sue, could the plaintiff 
union sue for the libels alleged? 


Defendants’ counsel argued that since a 
union registered under the Acts of 1871-76 
was neither a natural person nor a corpora- 
tion, it could have no powers, and indeed no 
existence, except what might have been con- 
ferred in express terms by Parliament. Lord 
Justice Scott considered this argument fal- 
lacious: there was a tertium quid; a trade 
union had many activities, it had some exist- 
ence and it was something. That Parliament 
omitted to give a generic name _ was 
immaterial; the 1871 Act had clothed an 
existing association of natural persons with 
what might be called co-operative personality 
so as to give it the status of a persona 
juridica. 

Continuing, the Court emphasized that the 
primary object of the Trade Union Act, 
1871-76, was to— 


validate and encourage the exercise by trade 
unions of a whole group of industrial 
functions with a view to the establishment 
of good relations between employers and 
employed, an object of fundamental impor- 
tance to the United Kingdom, which was in 
1871 the leading industrial nation of the 
world. The functions in question fell under 
the general heading “collective bargaining”... 
The legislation in question contained many 
specific examples of attributes of legal person- 
ality expressly attributed to trade unions; 
for example, the right to own property, 
nominally vested in trustees: the right to 
register, and change, an identifying name; and 
the right to bring or defend actions in the 
name of the trustees. 

The quality of legal personality thus 
clearly attributed to trade unions necessarily 
connoted the general power to do at any rate 
many of the things inherent in the legal 
concept of personality. He (his Lordship) 
could see no prima facie ground for limiting 
by an implication the powers normally 
attendant on legal personality. The true 
interpretation of the Acts, in his opinion, 
was that a trade union was given all the 
powers of a persona juridica except those 
solely characteristic of a natural person and 
those expressly excepted by the creating or 
enabling statute. 

The policy of the Act was to encourage 
collective bargaining, the main feature of 
which was to collect the members on 
each bargaining side into coherent units. 
Enthusiasm for joint action was the driving 
force, and disintegration of a union was the 
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supreme danger. The men’s union more 
especially must be able to protect itself 
against any form of attack calculated to 
arouse doubts and suspicions in the minds 
of members and to destroy the cohesion and 
will to act of the -union, and the most 
effective power of defence was the right of 
action in the King’s Courts, a vital right 
which he could not think that Parliament 
could possibly have intended not to confer. 

It being assumed that a trade union could, 
generally speaking, sue in tort, he could see 
no ground for excluding an action for 
defamation. The merits of the present case 
were, of course, not before the Court.... If 
the answers given to the first two questions 
were correct, the answer to the third 
obviously was that the present case was 
typically one to which those answers 
applied—wNational Union of General and 
Municipal Workers v. Gillian and Others, 
Court of Appeal, October 25, 1945. 


Obligation to Keep Moving Machinery Guarded 
is Employer’s Obligation under 
British Factories Act 


The obligation imposed by the British Fac- 
tories Act constantly to maintain and keep 
in position all machine guards while the 
parts required to be fenced or safeguarded are 
in motion or in use is an obligation on the 
factory owner, the Divisional Court held on 
June 21, 1945, in an appeal by a factory 
inspector by way of a stated case against the 
dismissal of an information laid against a 
company making hatters’ fur. The judg- 
ment is summarized in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for September. 


The information alleged that the knives of 
a fur-cutting machine were not securely 
fenced and in consequence a sixteen-year-old 
girl sustained injury. During the process of 
removing the fur from the pelts a considerable 
amount of dust and fluff, known as “flue”, 
rises from the skins and is drawn by an 
exhaust draught into a tunnel at the back of 
the machine. At the top of this tunnel is an 
opening four inches wide and 123 inches long 
with a sliding cover. The machine is stopped 
three times a day to clear away the accumu- 
lated flue. To do this, the young operator 
took off the cover while the machine was still 
in motion. Her hand was caught by the 
knives and severed at the wrist. “There was 
a lever for shutting off power but the girl 
had never been instructed not to clear the 
flue while the machine was working, 


The company contended that there was no 
case against them since, when the shutter was 
closed, the machine was securely fenced and 
there was no reason why the cover should be 
removed while the knives were running. To 
this the magistrates agreed and dismissed the 
charge, 
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The Factories Act, 1937, stipulates: 


14. Every dangerous part of any machinery, 
other than prime movers and transmission 
machinery, shall be securely fenced unless it 
is in such a position or of such construction 
as. to be as safe to every person employed 
or working on the premises as it would be if 
securely fenced: Provided that, in so far as 
the safety of a dangerous part of any 
machinery cannot by reason of the nature 
of the operation be secured by means of a 
fixed guard, the requirements of this sub- 
section shall be deemed to have been complied 
with if a device is provided which automati- 
cally prevents the operator from coming into 
contact with that part. 

16. All fencing or other safeguards pro- 
vided in pursuance of the foregoing provi- 
sions of this Part of the Act shall be of 
substantial construction, and constantly main- 
tained and kept in position while the parts 
required to be fenced or safeguarded are in 
motion or in use, except when any such 
parts are necessarily exposed for examina- 
tion and for any lubrication or adjustment 
shown by such examination to be imme- 
diately necessary;.... 


‘Mr. Justice Humphreys stated that Sec: 16 
was a direction to and a requirement on the 
factory owners; it was they and not their 
employees who were bound to do this. No 
one had instructed the girl not to remove the 
cover while the machine was in motion. She 
had lost her hand through lack of instruction 
and not through carelessness. He added that 
the case might have been different if the 
operator had, in fact, been a careless girl who, 
having been told not to take ,the cover off, 


had taken it off contrary to orders. Massey 


v. S and P. Lingwood Ltd., Divisional Court, 
June 21, 1945. 


English Court Awards Damages against Rail- 
way Company for not Providing Look-out 
for Men Working on Permanent Way 


The English Court of Appeal on May 23, 
1945, allowing with costs the plaintiff’s appeal 
and awarding £1,500 damages, held that a 
railway company must provide a look-out for 
men working on the permanent way of a 
railway line even if the workmen were not 
classed by the company as “permanent way 
men”, The judgment is reported in the 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette of October, 1945. 


The case arose when the widow of a signal- 
fitter who had been killed by a train brought 
an action for damages against the London 
and North-Eastern Railway Company alleg- 
ing a breach of statutory duty. The Preven- 
tion of Accident Rules, 1902, issued under the 
Railway Employment (Prevention of Acci- 
dents) Act, 1900, which authorized the making 
of such rules for “protection to permanent 
way men when laying or repairing a per- 
manent way”, include a rule requiring a good 
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look-out for men relaying or repairing a 
permanent way. 

The company; admitting that no look-out 
had been provided, contended, however, that 
the rule did not apply in this case since 
signal-fitters were not in the same category 
as permanent way men. The company also 
contended that even if the deceased was a 
permanent way man, he was not at the time 
of his death “relaying or repairing the per- 
manent way” but oiling the various signal 
connections. A lower court agreed with this 
defence and dismissed the action. 
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The Appeal Court held, however, that the 
expression “permanent way men” referred to 
people working in a place which was part of 
a permanent way and not to any technical 
division of classes of workmen made by the 
company. The Court also ruled that the 
deceased had been “repairing” the permanent 
way at the time of his death since the word 
meant in the present context “maintaining in 
a state of efficiency”—Berriman v. London 
and North-Eastern Railway Co., Court of 
Appeal, May 28, 1945. 


American State Laws on Employment of School Children 


IGNIFICANT among new American State 

laws concerning child labour are enact- 
ments in two States to limit the hours of 
employment of children who are required by 
law to attend school. In order that school- 
age children may derive the greatest advan- 
tage from their attendance at school, it has 
been found necessary to restrict the hours of 
employment outside school. 

New York and Illinois have this year placed 
on the statute-books laws to regulate the 
work of school children. California has had 
such legislation for some years. In California 
and New York, the law applies to young 
persons up to 18 years of age; in Illinois, 
only to those under 16. 

Effective January 1, 1946, the New York 
State law limits the hours of employment. of 
children under 16 who attend school to 23 
in a week instead of 44 and the hours of 16 
and 17-year-olds to 28 in a week instead of 
48. Young people between 16 and 17, en- 
rolled in day school and working part-time 
in factories or any other business, trade or 
service may not work more than four hours 
on any school day or eight hours on any day 
school is not in session, nor more than 28 
hours in any school week, nor more than six 
days a week. Children selling or distributing 
newspapers or working on farms are the only 
exceptions. 

Day students under 16 working part-time 
in any trade, business or service (farm labour 
excepted) may not work more than three 
hours on any school day, or eight hours on 
any day school is not in session, nor more 
than 23 hours in any school week nor more 
than six days a week. 

A survey of working students conducted in 
nine cities of the State before the passage of 
the Act showed that almost two-fifths of all 
high school childrem under 18 were working at 
jobs as well as going to classes, in many cases 
to the detriment of their health and educa- 
tion. Medical officers found that the children 
were too tired to do their school work properly 
and those students who worked 20 or more 
hours a week were found to be retarded in 
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aitaining grades they would be capable of 
otherwise. 

In Illinois, school children under 16, work- 
ing part-time, may not work more than three 
hours a day, except on farms, and the limit 
of eight hours a day for school and work 
combined is continued. The new law, which 
will go into effect six months after the war 
has been declared over, raises the minimum 
age for employment in school hours from 14 
to 16 years. 

In California, the combined hours of school 
and work of 16 and 17-year-olds as well as 
those under 16 are restricted. For all under 
18, except those engaged in agriculture or 
domestic service, the daily maximum is eight 
hours, including the time spent in school, and 
the weekly maximum 48 hours. 

Of interest is the law in Britain which for- 
bids entirely the employment of children 
under the age of twelve years, the employ- 
ment of those under 14 before the close of 
school cn any school day or before 6 a.m. or 
after 8 p.m., or for more than two hours on 
any schoo! day or on Sunday. The Educa- 
ion Act, 1944, made provision for raising the 
school-leaving age first to 15 years, and sub- 
sequently to 16 years, but if 1t proved not 
practicable to raise the age under present 
conditions because of the lack of buildings 
and shortage of teachers, the Minister was 
empowered to retain the present leaving age 
of 14 years not later than April 1, 1947. 

The International Labour Convention con- 
cerning the minimum age for non-industrial 
employment as revised in 1937 would pro- 
hibit the employment of children under 15 
in non-industrial employment but would per- 
mit children over 13 to do light work outside 
school hours which is not harmful to their 
health, or is not likely to hinder their attend-_ 
ance and progress at school. No child under 


14 may be employed on light work for more 


than two hours on any school day or holiday 
nor spend more than seven hours per day 
at school and light work combined. Light 
work is to be prohibited on Sundays legal 
public holidays and during the night. 
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Summary 


FE ORES received in the Department of 
Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of October, 1945, as reported by 
employers.—Important recessions in industrial 
activity were shown by reports received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at the 
beginning of October. The curtailment. took 
place almost entirely in manufacturing; the 
trend in the non-manufacturing industries as 
a whole, was upward, in spite of some reduc- 
tions in employment in mining, services, and 
transportation, during September. There was 
an overall decline of 42,4837 persons, or 2-4 per 
cent in the staffs of the 15,541 firms that made 
returns. The number of employers reported 
at October 1, was 1,724,549, of whom 417,677 
were women, a ratio of 242 per thousand. 

The unadjusted index number of employ- 
ment in the eight leading industries, calculated 
on the 1926 average as 100, fell from 172:8 at 
September 1, to 168-7 at October 1, 1945, as 
compared with 183-3 at October 1, 1944, and 
187-5 at October 1, 1948. 

In manufacturing, 53,281 workers were 
released by the firms that submitted reports. 
This loss of 5-1 per cent from September 1, 
was the greatest indicated in any autumn in 
the last 25 years. Some 52,900 of those released 
were employed in the iron and steel industries, 
or a decline of 15-3 per cent. The shrinkage 
in these industries was attributed to the can- 
cellation of war contracts, augmented, directly 
and indirectly, by strikes in the automotive 
division. 

The per capita earnings in the eight leading 
industries advanced from $32.06 at Septem- 
ber 1 to $32.08 at October 1, as compared with 
$32.36 at October 1, 1944 and $31.53 at Octo- 
ber 1, 1943. 

Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit declined 
somewhat in October as compared with Sep- 
tember, the numbers being 36,717 and 40,473 
respectively and 6,222 in October, 1944. 

Report on Employment Conditions, 
November, 1945.—Continuing the trend which 
has been evident for the past few months, the 
demand for labour showed a further decrease 
while, at the same time, the number of 


unplaced applicants rose sharply. At Novem- 
ber 22, the manpower requirements of Cana- 
dian industries, exclusive of agriculture, 
totalled 103,687 (74,819 men and 28,868 women) 
as compared with 140,480 at October 18, five 
weeks earlier. While there is some slackening 
in the labour needs of all industry groups, 
the demand for workers in the logging indus- 
try remains at a high level. The supply of 
available labour as indicated by the number 
of unplaced applicants registered at employ- 
ment offices, continued to increase, and at 
November 23 totalled 172,068 (134,238 men and 
37,830 women). 

Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements; October, 1945.—Reports 
received from the National Employment Ser- 
vice Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the five weeks September 
28 to ‘November 1, 1945, showed reductions in 
the daily average of placements effected both 
when compared with the previous four weeks 
and with the five-week period September 29 
to November 2, 1944. Under the first com- 
parison forestry and logging, mining and ser- 
vices showed moderate gains, fishing, hunting 
and trapping remained unchanged and all 
other industrial groups recorded losses the 
most noteworthy being in manufacturing, 
agriculture, trade and construction. In com- 
parison with the five weeks ending Novem- 
ber 2, last year, the substantial gain in con- 
struction and moderate increase in mining were 
greatly offset by heavy reductions in manu- 
facturing, trade, forestry and logging and 
services and minor decreases in finance and 
insurance, public utilities and agriculture. 
Vacancies during the five weeks September 28 
to November 1, 1945, numbered! 237,505. appli- 
cations 282,877 and placements in regular and 
casual employment 147,197. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among members 
of trade unions increased to 1:4 at the end of 
the September quarter, nearly three times the 
‘5 per cent recorded at June 30, 1945. This 
is the highest percentage shown since Feb- 
ruary, 1943, when it stood at 1-5. For Sep- 
tember, 1944, the percentage was -3. In 
September, 1989, it was 9-1. 

The September, 1945 figure was based on 
reports received from 2,307 local labour organi- 
zations, having a total membership of 377,495. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1945, 
as Reported by Employers 


i ones latest survey of employment and pay- 
rolls made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows further important recessions in 
industrial activity at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The curtailment took place almost en- 
tirely in manufacturing; the trend in the non- 
manufacturing industries as a whole was 
upward, in spite of some reductions in em- 
ployment in mining, services and transporta- 
tion, as compared with Sept. 1. However, the 
expansion in the remaining non-manufacturing 
industries did not suffice to offset the shrink- 
age in manufacturing, and in the month, 
there was a decline of 42,437 persons, or 2°4 
per cent, in the staffs of the 15,541 firms mak- 
ing returns; their employees at October 1 
numbered 1,724,549, of whom 417,677 were 
women, a ratio of 242 per thousand. 


The unadjusted index number of employ- 
ment in the eight leading industries, calcu- 
lated on the 1926 average as 100, fell from 
172-8 at September 1 to 168-7 at October 1, 
1945, as compared with 183-3 at October 1 of 
last autumn, and 187-5 at October 1, 1943. 
In the 12 months, there has thus been a falling- 
off of eight per cent in the number of persons 
in recorded employment. The general con- 
traction at the date under review was contrary 
to the usual movement at the beginning of 


October in the experience of pre-war years, so 
that the seasonally-corrected index also de- 
clined, falling from 166-1 at September 1 to 
160°5 at the date under review. ‘ 

In manufacturing, the workers released by 
the co-operating establishments totalled 53,- 
281; this loss of 5:1 per cent from September 1 
was the greatest indicated in any autumn in 
the last 25 years, having rarely been exceeded 
in any month in this period. The few occa- 
sions on which the recessions were on a larger 
scale were at January 1 in several years. The 
general trend had also been unfavourable at 
the first of October of 1944, when the reduc- 
tion was on a decidedly smaller scale; the 
index of employment in manufacturing then 
exceeded the latest figure of 188-4 by 15-8 
per cent. 

Employment in iron and steel showed par- 
ticularly marked curtailment, some 52,900 
persons being laid off since September 1 by 
the firms furnishing information. This de- 
cline of 15:3 per cent, which was much the 
greatest ever indicated, reduced activity to 
its lowest level since the early autumn of 1941. 
The shrinkage in employment in these indus- 
tries resulting from the cancellation of war 
contracts was augmented by that due, directly 
and indirectly, to strikes in the automotive 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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division. The lumber, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal, chemical, miscellaneous 
manufactured products, and some other groups 
also afforded considerably less employment 
than at September 1, the most noteworthy of 
these losses being that of 3,200 in chemical 
manufacturing. On the other hand, several 
industries showed improvement, partly sea- 
sonal in character. The largest increases were 
those of more than 8,700 employees in vege- 
table foods and some 2,450 in textiles; in both 
cases, the advances were above-average for 
the time of year. y 

The commencement of seasonal operations 
in logging resulted in substantial expansion in 
employment in that industry, in which, how- 
ever, the number added to the payrolls was 
somewhat smaller than at October 1, 1944; 
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the percentage gain was also less-than-normal. 
There were rather moderate advances in 
communications and construction, together 
with a decided seasonal increase in trade, not- 
ably in retail establishments. On the other 
hand, metallic ore mining released some em- 
ployees, and the trend was also unfavourable 
in services and transportation. The most pro- 
nounced of these declines was that of 1,346. 
or 0°8 per cent, in the last-named. 


The Sex Distribution of Workers in 
Recorded Employment 


In the changing industrial situation conse- 
quent upon the termination of hostilities, par- 
ticular interest attaches to the matter of sex 
distribution of employees. 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 















































Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
4 - Per — Per 

Employ- | Aggregate Capita Employ- | Aggregate Capita 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 

ETI mC TL OA Otis ek AR ee meetin ees ere men er 108-4 DL $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
RE OLE RUE TT ie Ne epee 5 MRE i Bint Vy) 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
MAT ANE AR up Aw abe Malet Bom aay 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 j29-8 28-58 
INS) Balled cae helen Miah AU) 'Es oR. Rep diag ab eng bAA 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
Mai) Mates sa RL APT a Pe ee le 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
PTO RE Leen aware cs STA se eS thm RU oe BS 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
DU ie SoS eM Lee ea VIS apo Men eek 114-9 129-5 28-49 124.7 141-7 29-16 
ATED SL SEs V8) A A a 3 SRR ra el ae, tid 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
Sept. Lycee Beek kak ae, Mn ei Ma 117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
OCU Ere are een tte MRE he se Ne See 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
IN oy ee dley. PAF Oe Oa a Sat CRY 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
ee. dite st. ck tees, eee ke, Be 122-1 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
eas AU A BS eR | IN ak are San ee 120-1 131-7 $27 -92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
ERS Dia We» ogee Ae iege. MRO Tae, UOT fee ah 118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
Mary Plt haste ooh in ee eer ee 118-6 143-0 30:72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
WDE SERUM). Sek ESRD LE erin a celts FT 118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
Mia elt te Jes 2 oe heirs a IN 116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
AUN ee ba Rape hae ah SIR NLR. ape © bane eV nt ab be 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
Tuly Vokes 8 cea a Oa ld ee ei Gat: 120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
PNG i Oe ec Ee eg cl en 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 Sle 7/7/ 
Depicts. ek Ae. cte le eae Str ay. ene ee any eee 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
OCR SE) carrie... SRA nee NRE Bhs tote ae 122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
NEV ee a Scape al Ne thelaiti cls 4 slcioenie AU wea ate Oe 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
WOE teed Soe et eee eee ee 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
EIR SUE LOLA eae tn. oR R gt us Sn aaa Coe 121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
BRE eegts OG SAS a a te SRE RL Dre ter WAS t semen 119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
EVES UCED: dati Teeth thie were u(t Disat here Beranrh ib torcnan cl nts leu beri 118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
SEPANG steed VOR a TR NE UR ts APRN MENU 118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 vars 33 - 28 
Ena Ga AR gn ae Ba SCM Oe AS 116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
Abn CE Ub. 9 a! Syed ae een ean ROPE OMS axles sine TN) ken Eaten A 118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
BML Viirg Lees uote Aone INT bene Dees eg Se Team 120-0 148-1 S172 134-4 167-7 32-44 
Arig glee Wry he det ters iets Lie ae yeaah ae eS Siti 120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
Hol) OR Mt RES CRO: aes ON Heal gn LOR SRO oe Ey 121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
Ger Ai Mek areal ihe Miakserye th ieceyRTIDD 0 0 nnn eile t tn, 120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
INO Viste BST Sian Seas AM ee eet: (Gone ET OR 120-4 151-0 32-29 (317 168-1 33-20 
LD YSC aN as Mee ee ee Brae RRR Dice te Acme CREO Wey 121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
UE Wes ail tie 1 OY Vila as Ae OE ers Sak MN CERIN, © 118-1 138-1 $30-10 126-6 147-1 $30 - 22 
GD eile Petaties sient Reet c amc Se ee ee 117-2 146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
Marie termes hoe te ti mre CO eee eee 116-7 148-8 32-82 127-6 164-7 33-56 
yao) en Rel TS SM § Sse Ny Re en Seem du 115-8 144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32°55 
1 dip ORR ila Cs FF Rd SR loa Matin Sey eae 114-9 145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
ALULOTEI pW ige ae ee aR ek al ae ee 114-8 143-3 32-10 124-4 157-4 32-88 
Day DRS; Sele Rae Sere bean MRA) opie 114-9 144-5 32-32 123-2 156-3 32-94 
7A Mi ee oaks SN iene dN ARR ROS, Sie OS AS 114-6 143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32-73 
SOD taal: has ote Lo A inka te yea ae 113-2 141-1 32-06 118-2 148-0 32-58 
OCCA TL 16m Oe a Raha MARE RG Cb cme) oa Oe 110-5 137-8 32-08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
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A brief review of the latest statistics shows 
that since April 1, recorded employment in 
the eight leading industries has declined by 
some 84,000 workers, the loss amounting to 
4-6 per cent; of the former number, over 
47,100 were women, who constituted about 56 
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per cent of all those released by the co-operaf- 
ing firms. Also in the last six months, manu- 
facturing showed an estimated reduction of 
nearly 128,500 persons, or 113 per cent; of 
the number laid off, over 46,500 were females, 
who thus made up some 36 per cent of the 


‘TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at October 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at October 1 and September 1, 
1945, with Comparative Figures for October 1, 1944, where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 













































































Index Numbers of 
Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly ——— —— 
Employees! Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Oct. 1, at Oct. 1, — a 
1945 1945 Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1, 1945)1, 1945}1, 1944/1, 1945]1, 1945) 1, 1944]1, 1945]1, 1945)1, 1944 
$ $ 2 $ 
(a) PRoviNcEes 
Maritime Provinces................... 130,954 3,955,643 | 30-21) 30-15) 31-10) 111-9] 113-6] 124-1) 154-7) 156-8) 177-0 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,559 68,475 | 26-76) 26-99} 27-05) 116-0} 122-5) 124-9} 146-6] 156-3] 160-% 
INO Vea COUIa ai aie tied ad een A 78,008 2,404,947 | 80-83] 30-87) 32-52} 110-6] 112-6] 122-5] 151-4] 154-2) 177-2 
New Brunswick..... PP a oa ea lent cit en vent 50, 387 1,482,221 | 29-42) 29-20) 29-138) 114-1] 115-3] 127-1] 160-8} 161-3] 177-6 
QUueDee 5 en bey Fe ies sites Peon castes Heads 522,650 | 16,175,576 | 30-95) 30-83) 31-05) 111-3] 113-2) 125-2] 144-1) 146-1] 159-8 
CONCANIO ney cis os EE eee aka 203,145 | 22,776,214 | 32-39) 32-49) 33-02) 105-1) 108-6] 115-3) 125-7] 130-2) 140-3 
Prairie Provinces. 204,179 6,649,318 | 32-57) 32-67) 32-37) 1414-9] 114-7) 115-4) 142-5) 142-7) 142-2 
Manica aa. pach pemehtior a sta Snica eke oot 93, 249 3,020,056 | 32-39] 32-54) 31-70) 113-2) 112-9) 114-0] 138-3] 138-4] 136-2. 
Saskarchewaneatemriete. cole ase 41,101 1,288,120 | 31-34] 31-44] 31-14) 111-9] 111-9] 110-0} 138-6) 139-3] 136-0 
PAU @Titich ae opty Sears vey eae cities Shes pre apes obese 69, 829 2,341,142 | 33-53) 33-58} 23-95) 119-1] 118-9) 120-5) 150-7) 150-6} 154-4 
British Columbia..................... 163,621 | 5,766,941 | 35-25| 34-7i| 34-86) 129-3] 136-1] 187-6) 161-1) 167-0) 169-5. 
CANADAG CL Te ee 1,724,549 | 55,323,692 | 32-08] 32-06) 32-36) 110-5) 113-2] 120-6) 137-8) 141-2} 151-0 
(b) Crrrms 
Montreal 4 te snc otoceteabibicy stance beso RS 255, 260 8,193,973 | 32-10} 32-00) 38-42) 116-6] 119-S} 131-5} 146-9] 150-6) 167-8 
Quebee, C1ty2. 4 Acca ec ay ee oreeeidies 28,780 830,690 | 28-86] 28-22! 30-87] 119-8] 128-6] 163-9] 164-8] 172-9] 243-9 
TP ORONLO Sayers cette. oe 229,672 7,474,159 | 82-54] 32-66] 32-66] 113-2] 117-8) 127-7] 137-3] 142-6} 155-1 
OCCA Aa cre iirc tPA TEE ele Govern: 20, 733 590,360 | 28-47) 28-37] 27-82} 103-7) 104-1] 112-9] 127-8] 127-7} 185-9 
Vann COM ga ess; akderevste Grote eet, sceps s,s 55, 488 1,821,004 | 32-82} 32-55] 32-95) 104-0} 104-3] 111-4] 123-8] 123-2} 133-2: 
WIMGSOrs teen scree trie ones eek a 22,453 892,319 | 39-74) 89-72) 43-98} 70-9) 112-4] 123-6] 74-6} 118-2} 142-8. 
Win eo te ys cence yet erento cree aon a 59, 675 1,762,402 | 29-53) 29-90) 28-69) 115-1] 114-5) 118-3] 134-1] 135-0} 133-9. 
WAINCOULVEIN: Sc yste cent alters oie oc 75, 795 2,547,364 | 33-61] 33-37) 33-82] 147-9} 161-9} 163-5) 187-7] 204-1) 210-2 
ERSTE ERs tence ones cal eee eto ont ce oe! lee 24, 064 690,468 | 28-69} 29-42] 31-02] 137-1] 1386-4] 146-8] 173-0] 176-5) 194-7 
Salibed OliMericre cote ao clan eta ee ae 12, 267 349,446 | 28-49) 29-17] 29-74] 117-2] 123-1] 126-6) 157-0] 168-9! 176-8 
PEL DLOOK EY, cele ates: Rated nas abe Gk 8, 993 240,943 | 26-79) 25-70) 26-21) 102-1] 101-9) 106-0) 180-5) 124-9) 130.9. 
(1 onieveNll RNY orien spp deans, Sey nem gee, AM 9,005 258,921 | 28-75} 28-97} 29-63} 112-8) 118-2] 134-1} 127-2) 134-3) 158-6 
Katchener=Waterloon.... cence es eine. 16, 698 500,656 | 29-98} 29-83] 29-65) 112-1]. 112-9] 107-8] 148-2) 147-3) 141-4 
MONG OUP emay ton Mice as oe A Raa Celie 20, 413 616,226 | 380-19] 30-20] 29-74) 114-5) 119-6) 119-2) 186-7) 142-9) 140-8. 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 10,775 392,778 | 36-45} 34-07) 39-01) 76-3} 78-0} 119-1} 103-9) 99-5) 173-4 
ESCGINAL Ass auroras co renkar eter aa: oe 10, 285 289,555 | 28-15] 27-72) 28-07} 118-4} 109-5} 108-6} 1389-2] 182-3] 133-0. 
OPS SNEEN ROTEN Ea Mite gi SAT AME tre pe SD ached OB 6, 492 178,023 | 27-42) 26-87] 26-31] 1380-4) 126-6} 119-5) 162-3] 154-4] 139-8. 
FE CETTE pd AD el AD) WA oh SPREE Bilt a 17, 884 558, 864 | 31-25) 31-44] 30-53} 116-0} 116-4} 117-2] 136-2] 1387-5} 139-9 
HCL ON LOU. extn tanh: eee Tai ae ss 17,345 521,461 | 30-06] 29-76] 29-40) 127-9} 125-6] 183-0] 158-8] 154-4] 162-6, 
WACCOUIAN E. eerserir se abies fcteeMasreey iohsva on: 13,355 430,015 | 32-20) 32-70) 33-06) 158-2) 174-8) 165-8] 204-0) 228-9) 218-2. 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
VEGI CEUTIMO Ny Recent. sy teistcpennc certs coe 989,730 | 32,206,729 | 32-54} 32-58! 33-02) 112-1) 118-2} 133-2] 140-4) 148-0 : 169-2 
Muraplel OOS hr iam ohh alates & te aie 461,018 | 16,402,278 | 35-58} 35-38! 36-69] 108-1} 122-1) 146-7) 137-2} 154-2] 192-0: 
Nicn=Ourable: Goods. (eiabie casei: 508,291 | 15,045,945 | 29-60] 29-53) 28-54} 116-3] 114-7] 121-4] 145-1} 142-7) 146-0 
Electric Light and Power............ 20,421 758,506 | 37-14] 86-17] 37-08} 106-9) 108-7} 98-3) 122-9] 121-7} 113-0 
i WUOSETTT ONS. -eseeeetete 4 shed bata BA oy Sib Ais te Gib ease 61, 968 1,702,833 | 27-48} 27-47| 26-51} 129-6] 114-6} 114-3} 179-1] 158-2} 152-6 
LIEN ee ete ate Seer eee ers carcccole Slee 67, 631 2,641,106 | 39-05] 38-25) 39-11} 81-0} 81-2} 85-0) 100-4) 98-5) 105-5 
WomrmMURICATIONSS. so .te ei aed. oa 33,179 1,049,800 | 31-64! 31-75) 31-10} 127-4) 127-0] 114-8} 148-9] 148-9} 131-9 
EANSpOLtatlOussceee ates pn ase ee 164, 463 6,433,264 | 39-12] 38-59] 38-72} 128-8} 129-9] 126-7) 156-9] 156-1} 153-0 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 159,798 | 4,889,391 | 30-60} 30-63] 30-82) 89-7} 89-1] 82-2} 120-4) 119-8}, 110-9 
FS TNT eS) Me en NA RR BNE Rae cece 52,467 1,057,623 | 20-16) 19-78) 19-46] 122-8), 124-7) 120-2) 154-7): 154-0) 148-1 
ETRACS satis Se MeL RIE sitio clsietoees » 195, 313 5,342,946 | 27-36] 27-28} 26-30} 112-6} 104-6} 105-7; 1380-9} 127-3] 119-} 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,724,549 | 55,323,692 | 32-08) 32-06) 32-36) 110-5) 113-2) 120-0) 137-8) 141-1) 151-0 
WINAN CO We cee se ek se eee es teten es geen 69,372 2,363,983 | 34-08] 33-53] 32-41] 115-4] 112-0] 110-7] 136-4). 180-2) 124-5 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,793,921 | 57,687,675 | 32-16) 32-11) 32-36] 110-7] 113-2] 119-7] 137-7) 140-6) 149-9 











1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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total. These comparisons are complicated by 
the seasonal movements in industry from the 
early spring to the autumn. 

In the comparison with October 1, 1944, 
which is more valid in that it eliminates the 
seasonal factor, there was at the date under 
review a reduction of 5-6 per cent in the num- 
ber of men, and of 14-6 per. cent in the num- 
ber of women reported by firms furnishing 
data in the eight major industries; the general 
loss in employment for both sexes was eight 
per cent. The estimated number of employees 
released in the year was 149,400, made up of 
78,000 men and 71,400 women, the latter 
constituting nearly 48 per cent of the total 
dismissals. 

The women workers reported by manu- 
facturers at October 1, 1945, numbered 257,617. 
The decline in recorded employment in the 
last 12 months may be estimated at 22-5 per 
cent in the case of women, and 13-1 per cent 
in the case of men, that among workers of 
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were women. Thus the decrease among men 
workers in the 12 months exceeded that 
among women; the females laid off in the 
year nevertheless constituted a greater pro- 
portion of their total number than was the 
case among males. At the date under review 
women made up 260 per 1,000 employees. 

The proportion of women at the beginning 
of October last autumn had been 283, the 
highest on record. 


Payrolls 


The salaries and wages disbursed at October 
1 by the co-operating establishments in the 
eight leading industries aggregated $55,323,692, 
as compared with $56,644,714 at September 1. 
The difference amounted to 2-3 per cent, 
while the loss in employment was 2:4 per 
cent. There was accordingly a slight gain in 
the average earnings per employee, which rose 
from $32.06 at September 1, to $32.08 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $32.36 


at October 1, 1944; in preceding years for 
which data are available, the October 1 per 
capita figures were as follows: 1943, $31.53; 


both sexes being 15-8 per cent. The latter 
represents a loss of some 185,200 persons, of 
whom approximately 74,900, or 40:4 per cent 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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134-9 100-6 132-7 159-5 127-3 130-4 107-6 99-2 120-4 112-2 117-9 

114-5 106-6 124-4 102-8 121-6 115-8 113-2 100-1 142-0 114-2 111-3 

117-9 103-2 130-5 103-4 126-4 121-4 116-4 104-9 134-7 121-8 118-7 

128-2 132-5 138-8 115-2 142-8 140-9 118-1 108-7 124-6 128-4 127-8 

175-4 121-1 194-8 154-6 173-9 172-2 134-3 129-2 128-7 146-1 149-4 

185-2 106-7 211-6 157-2 194-5 184-7 139-0 136-0 134-3 146-9 183-6 

190-8 125-5 218-4 159-8 203-0 187-2 146-4 139-2 137-1 163-5 197-4 

189-1 133-8 205-7 171-5 193-8 185-9 148-0 142-1 140-1 162-1 185-6 

182-5 123-2 187-9 179-3 191-1 184-2 149-2 145-0 141-1 160-9 173-9 

179-9 123-7 192-4 167-6 189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 134-8 156-5 172-0 

179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 188-5 184-2 141-2 137-6 130-9 153-3 172-0 

180-5 121-0 192-3 169-2 185-2 183-0 141-2 137-3 132-2 153-2 173-0 

183-1 113-9 196-7 170-1 184-9 180-1 139-3 185-2 132-0 150-3 172-4 

181-0 121-8 191-9 170-7 184-3 178-9 141-8 137-6 136-5 151-6 175-5 
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170-5 124-2 185-7 153-9 175-0 169-6 147-4 141-1 142-6 160-2 174-4 





Employment by 


Provinces and 
Economie Areas 
as at October 1, 


a 


11-8 5-4 2:4 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Industries 1 Relative Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
Weight 1945 1945 1944 1939 
Mami facturing’ coro ce facile vetesstao ols tole wisiale eitelaloneloravesaretere,aieye's 57-4 188-4 198-6 223-7 119-7 
Animal products—edible.......... Sh Pe Brn Seidel SA ns 2-8 238-8 235-2 229-1 151-2 
PUY ANG PrOCuCcts, coe ee. sce aweeee west seeds Pua bo ahd ia alae 2 146-7 141-3 126-9 110-3 
Beathemandiproducts sscnm veer ani ocd- Ae sebteleyels csietes eteiereiale 1-7 142-5 141-9 135-6 119-5 
OO USE CLIS OCS src tosciia og ceciesesainl ociche. se Naaia of cta terereres ievereterats 1-1 132-0 131-0 124-5 120-3 
Neuer ANG tS PrOdUCtG asthe eke +c es sii tteleus Aree le oe’ + olotato tere 4-0 126-4 130-9 126-1 91-1 
Rough and dressed lumber.............0eereescenseroees 2-2 107-2 111-1 104-4 83-0 
DIEM IGLIn menr roti sci ics  abtea oat elstits.attrercts einteveia cloaks aval titatal eters ‘7 134-7 131-4 124-9 86-0 
Otherhimber productsvywan tae. cosets ese Oebete nis 1-0 191-0 205-6 209-1 121-7 
Misia mIMStLUuIMents. neha cate “isle ec dicta gasses siermiste -04 32-1 30-4 28-5 58-2 
PlAntproducus-—COLDletas.cctde sis some clot ele erciels ae aisiclelsie wien 3-9 203-2 177-0 214-1 160-3 
Pulpandypaper products... «he cfej-ei-tsrs elise «mle able. <sini-lererne 5-4 148-1 148-3 137-7 111-8 
Ul pea CU PADOle ee gan cal sisi ais 1.6 ocr cieloke oucke ef -fowe erereels) siolener cae 2-4 134-8 137-5 125-3 101-5 
PSH OLIPTOCUCLS: cee aeatsiee sce Ce aetadiets ie cletsre renal ster srayeler 1-0 225-5 221-6 209-4 138-3 
iPsauaa ones Ahavel jo OURS. ASnoban osu orInDAnocboopeLcdoR oT 2-0 139-8 138-2 130-3 116-0 
MUNDO DEE DLOGUCUSS erate tte otele sci co siete cielo eitietteis) feel sini avers sales 1-3 173-2 178-0 171-2 114-7 
MPextilemroducusy... ta: hi oeeias «ceaseless biseithels olers o's elerstle ake) etnisre 8-0 159-0 156-2 154-9 126-5 
Mhread.varn an Giclobh ya. siivisieidessi eis se + voce = iio 2-9 158-5 156-9 154-9 135-0 
Cotton yarn andi cloths. ni. fries + < eele ccs « tele crete ote oer 1:3 107-5 106-8 108-1 102-7 
Woollenivarmiand ClOtl Meee si sn)eecis ateleleesice ae slelerie ete’ - 7 168-7 167-0 165-7 147-3 
Avtiicial silleand!sill<: poods sete sstecine. oem ciee els 7 622-8 614-8 598-8 443-5 
Hosiery and knit; goodss ayers ieee asi aolejola ete clelee clave « eivieye ole 1:3 148-8 145-7 143-6 127-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 163-7 158-4 155-7 121-0 
Ober textile procductses se a celta eae othe elekel ofelele as \leletelat eae tatale 9 161-9 163-4 170-4 115-8 
HT Bh ef VOR Os art oe SuSE OGRE RETR Ce ire, APR EU Sere cinerea Ge °6 126-3 121-5 124-5 99-1 
IBCN GIES. cae Re SEBen oe bo EnbD code o& Sb opdacuoboniagsdn dogs 9 283-7 274-6 263-4 186-9 
Chennicals:andiallied:products: . 5.115. - jaisseiewssil-- «ose se 2-7 365-2 389-9 611-7 170-5 
Clay, glass and stone products,.............seeceescseeeres 1-0 145-6 145-5 130-9 97°8 
Mlectric lightiand! pOwers. sve cle eierersiotetsle ene totale elele 9 siolereln 1-2 160-2 162-9 147-3 141-7 
léctrical/ apparatus iiaascie cee sciesoitaelseiaseiiscitd: reli 2-3 267-4 279-9 323-1 136-1 
rontanGsteol DrOGUCLS a. cere et seit ellets saterols cele ciel esies ars 17-0 215-0 253-7 318-9 101-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products.............s2ec+ssse-s 1-8 228-8 237-7 245-5 145-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles).............0++seeeeeee> 1-3 213-7 216-3 218-2 119-9 
Agricultural implements.............cecceseesessceeceees 7 140:3 139-9 128-1 51-2 
Band vehiclestandiaircralty mami see ee iene ects atelier 5-9 161-2 212-1 296-4 88-4 
PATILOMODILES AUG DALUS eet sisie eimai rietcie, esate sates uepelals 1:5 171-3 269-3 291-0 114-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.................eeeee eee: 2-6 876-3 1,068-2 1,341-1 74-7 
Heating appliances. press: ccc series gees tiies: -eiianiee °3 178-4 180-0 173-2 139-5 
Tron and steel fabrication (N.€.S.).........sceeeeeeeeeeeees 9 235-5 249-5 289-6 120-8 
Foundry and machine shop products..............++-+00+ “5 198-3 211-9 234-0 114-6 
Other iron and Steck products ats < tcl oclergisieine so 'tere ila’ 3-0 241-5 277-6 361-8 113-7 
INontterrous metal products). ...scleciae cides oes cece salelemie's 2-4 295-5 315-6 411-9 164-9 
Non-metallic mineral products.... 2.26 .....0..0 cece cee seee 1-0 217-0 223 -2 212-1 163-6 
Miscellaneous enc tc. rie cleatet eters ole bho Mehegetels inierelevets: cloltnenete terete « 1-0 297-6 325-9 350-9 150-3 
3-6 205-2 181-4 181-0 115-6 
3-9 143-6 143-9 150-6 170:-3 
1-4 90-4 89-4 95-5 92-2 
IN [eA SOay ees Ged de mo id OOM ORG Ae SoS CDS HONe ees 1-8 236-7 241-5 257-6 352-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).........0....seeeeeeee 7 184-1 181-1 173-5 150-7 
Gommumications ct dekh eesernsiete.s bold ocslersperstersioge sieieceie = 1-9 123-8 123-4 111-6 87-5 
ANS eraiayN Nees AUR ANGE Saw eine caBennotGadgddtetacodudls “4 136-5 135-4 129-8 101-4 
[elephonesyee lars. bici.cctebeticctas we steletst ss fraetaia atesofeiels selelelsreteie'e s 1-5 120-0 119-7 106-6 83-7 
MransportatioMs. fir. «cil Nei eo) fe boi ciaie em deictae Pelee oslo cictene = 9-5 127-3 128-3 125-2 94-8 
Street railway cartage and storage...............eeeeeeeee 2-9 197-5 196-4- 188-7 133-9 
Stenmierail waySes secu nice ech letsic ako talercle = sie oe sleseisinieie'« efeheys 5-2 110-5 111-1 107-9 84-3 
Shipping and stevedoring..........sececccecceccnseceecens 1-4 107-6 112-7 118-0 91-2 
Construction and Maintemance.................0cce cece 9:3 124-7 123-9 114-2 131-5 
IB UIKOTT noon odo oe ceo octc dobL Ls Deen adeniao™ Dbadeonoe sodG 3e1 122-1 115-2 100-0 82-0 
LBL Ati aeeno ae poeaooe So Oop BbONEne on beudoonedoncKotne 3-6 155-8 158-3 149-0 245-3 
Fail way. Wie sree os bk < Pies. « oP ele sibin ee » © Gist aSiele « teats 2-6 99-2 101-7 97-2 75-3 
SOrviGGS aaa Se eeinks olsieler so Sie hks eietal ay «dole oletats stele) eve ejotelelele’s 3-1 209-9 213-1 205-4 136-1 
Hlotelstand: restaurantsectdas cette -\eieyeeterctaleieis clata'sts crete siete svete 2-0 208-3 215-5 207-8 131-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........--c+sssesssccsescessceee 1-1 213-0 208-2 201-3 144-6 
HEY i (chek ae ote ah AR Ao clin BARRA D RORUNCR SEIS aA Circ hn comma need 11-3 176-5 172-2 165-7 138-6 
‘Rietetl eee cee a ee, Es eS MSE, ase ee eeene Selene 8-2 182-4 176-7 171-8 142-6 
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Eight Leading Imdustries..............0seeeeece cece ee eeees 100-0 168-7 172-8 183-3 121-7 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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1942, $29.51, and 1941, $26.37. Curtailment in 
overtime work and changes in the industrial 
distribution of the persons in recorded em- 
ployment in the last 12 months are the factors 
mainly responsible for the reduction in the 
average at the date under review as compared 
with October 1, 1944. Since then, the index 
of employment for the eight leading industries 
has declined by eight per cent, while the 
aggregate weekly payrolls have fallen by 8:7 
per cent. The falling-off in the average earn- 
ings amounted to 0:9 per cent; the losses 
in each case were heightened by the strike in 
the automotive industry, in which the earn- 
ings generally exceed the average. 


If the statistics for the finance group be 
added to those given above for the eight 
leading industries, the latest survey shows a 
total of 1,793,921 persons in recorded employ- 
ment at the beginning of October, as com- 
pared with 1,834,804 at the first of September. 
The latest aggregate weekly payroll was $57,- 
687,675, being lower by 2:1 per cent that of 
$58,901,767 reported at September 1. The per 
capita earnings in the nine leading industries 
advanced from $32.11 at that date, to $32.16 
at October 1, as compared with $32.36 at 
October 1, 1944, $31.52 at October 1, 1943, 
$29.55 at October 1, 1942, and $26.46 at Octo- 
ber 1, 1941. 


Table 2 summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at September 1, 1945, 
and October 1, 1944. Table 1 gives a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls since 


1941. 


The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the.amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 1926 
=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table 1 indi- 
cates that in the period for which data are 
available, the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups has shown an increase of 103% per cent, 
while the aggregate weekly payrolls of those 
workers are higher by 37-8 per cent. 
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ing finance, the gain in employment from 
June 1, 1941, to October 1, 1945, amounted 
to 10-7 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 
37-7 per cent. The explanation given in 
preceding reports for the much greater rise 
in the salaries and wages than in the numbers 
employed may again be stated:—(1) the con- 
centration of workers still existing in the 
heavy manufacturing industries, where rates 
of pay are above the average and, in addition, 
there has been a considerable amount of over- 
time work, (2) the payment of cost-of-living 
bonuses to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated 
were increased on more than one occasion 
before their incorporation in the basic wage- 
rates from February 15, 1944; (3) the pro- 
gressive up-grading of employees as they gain 
experience in their work and (4) the granting 
of higher wage-rates in numerous cases. 

As a result of wartime demands on industry, 
there have been especially important gains in 
employment and payrolls in factories, in 
which the rate of expansion in the period for 
which statistics of payrolls are available, 
though now diminishing, has been decidedly 
greater than in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries; the index of employment in manu- 
facturing at October 1, 1945, was higher by 
12-1 per cent than at June 1, 1941, and that 
of payrolls, by 40°4 per cent while in the non- 
manufacturing industries taken as a unit the 
gains amounted to eight per cent and 34:3 
per cent in the case of employment and pay- 
rolls, respectively. The factors stated above 
as influencing the general trends have had an 
even greater effect in the case of manufactur- 
ing, 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill gen- 
erally required of workers in the industry is 
of course also an extremely important factor. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Report on Employment Conditions, November, 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment ‘situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The first section of the 
report deals with the Canadian labour market 
by industry groups, while the second section 
gives a more detailed analysis of employment 
conditions by regions. 


URING November, the accelerated de- 

mobilization of armed service personnel, 
together with a slackening in the labour needs 
of some seasonal industries, increased substan- 
tially the supply of available labour, while, at 
the same time, Canada’s manpower require- 
ments continued to drop sharply. At Nov- 
ember 22 the number of applicants registered 
in local employment offices exceeded the de- 
mand for workers by more than 68,000. Labour 
requirements of Canadian industries \(exclud- 
ing agriculture) as measured by the number of 
unfilled vacancies! totalled 103,687 (74,819 
male and 28,868 female) as compared with the 
need for 140,430 at October 18, five weeks 
earlier. The present labour situation is con- 
siderably easier than at November 23, 1944, 
the corresponding reporting date last year, 
when vacancies totalled 163,972. Although 
the decrease in demand during the five weeks 
from October 18 to November 22, 1945 was 
common to all industry groups, labour require- 
ments of the logging industry continue at a 
high level. All regions report a considerable 
slackening in labour requirements, with the 
Ontario Region accounting for almost half the 
total decline. Demand for male labour 
decreased by over 30,000 during the month to 
total 74,819 at November 22, while unfilled 
vacancies for female workers declined by 4,550 
and at the November date totalled 28,868. 
Table I shows unfilled vacancies by main 
industry group and by sex, as at November 22 
with absolute and percentage changes in total 
demand during the past month. 

The number of unplaced applicants? con- 
tinued to rise during the month and at Nov- 
ember 23 totalled 172,068 (134,238 male and 
37,830 female); this represents an increase of 
31,921 since October 19, five weeks earlier. 
The seasonal slackening in manpower needs, to- 
gether with the shortage of raw materials, is 





1 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 
2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unconfirmed 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 
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hampering the placement of available appli- 
cants. Many applicants, who are qualified for 
unskilled work only, cannot be absorbed by 
hard-pressed industries such as logging, mining 
and textiles, since the number of unskilled 
workers that can be employed is in direct ratio 
to the number of skilled. Table II shows 
labour demand and supply by main occu- 
pational groups and by sex, as at November 
23, 1945. 
Logging 


Every effort is being made to supply woods 
operators with sufficient labour in order to in- 
crease the production of lumber which is 
urgently needed for construction projects, as 
well as to ensure a considerably larger pulp- 
wood cut which is essential if Canada is to 
regain her export markets for this product. 
‘Although the response to the publicity cam- 
paign, carried on through the medium of the 
press, radio, and films has been encouraging, a 
substantial demand for experienced workers 
still persists. Manpower requirements at 
November 22 totalled 30,754 which represents 
a decline of 7,302 from the peak reached at 
November 1. The demand for labour for 
pulpwood logging in the Quebec Region alone 
accounted for more than half the total require- 
ments in Canada. While the situation has 
been relieved considerably by off-season agri- 
cultural workers, employment offices in urban 
areas are still endeavouring to attract former 
war plant workers and discharged service 
personnel to the logging industry. 


Mining 
Labour requirements of the mining, primary 
and refining industries dropped 
sharply during the month. -Demand at Nov- 


ember 22 totalled 4,201 as compared with 7,368 
five weeks earlier. All regions report a demand 


for experieaced miners and, until more are 


available, additional unskilled labour cannot 
be employed. The reinstatement of ex-service 
personnel, as well as the off-season employ- 
ment of farm workers, has relieved the labour 
situation considerably, but in many districts, 
placement of applicants has been hampered by 
the lack of adequate housing accommodation. 
In the Maritime and Prairie Regions the short- 
age of certificated coal miners continues to 
handicap production. 


Manufacturing 


During November, demand for workers in 
the manufacturing industries decreased sub- 
stantially; at November 22, labour require- 
ments totalled 27,835 as compared with 41,020 
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at October 18, five weeks earlier. Ex-service All industries show a decline in the need for 
personnel, together with former war workers, workers, particularly the textile and food pro- 
have greatly alleviated the labour situation cessing industries. While the situation in the 
in this industry group. There is, moreover, a textile industry is considerably improved,- there 
considerable seasonal slackening in the labour are still vacancies for both skilled and unskilled 
requirements of some industries and in others, workers. In many localities, however, where 
expansion is hampered by the shortage of raw there is a demand for workers, the lack of 
materials. housing accommodation deters the placement 


TABLE I—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 22, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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Industry Male Female Total October 18, 1945 
Absolute | Percentage 
Logging— 
EDAD OO Ghaatan fat bod nepct bcs cient Aste cide: « dateetmarninan mie omnes Ee, tate 22,370 15 22,385 — 1,075 — 4-6 
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PHO ba] Ey. . POReee Es Sap Were een Tne Oey Bey eae 30, 722 32 30, 754 — 3,330 — 9-8 
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ORIN ARG A Win BON oo) uh sks ch ieee Ae We ee Ames Ca es baw 163 44 207 _ 69 —25-0 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles... . 215 24 239 — 237 —49-8 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
FUG UITUOE GH. cn aeketink es) tent onc’ tite ae ete eee oa 1, 644 325 1,969 — 712 —26-6 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 257 133 390 — 3654 —47-6 
Other Machinery and Equipment: ......6ic.cceccecceeccec. 1,070 195 1, 265 — 874 —22-8 
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Grand Total 226.) 65S tig eae Be sci lA 74,819 28,868 103,687 —36, 745 
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Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group ———_ — 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers...................0005. 1,645 424 2,069 6,211 689 6, 900 
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Skilled and Semiskilled Workers 47,958 6,756 54,714 49,753 7,683 57, 436 
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of available applicants from other areas. At 
November 22, demand in this industry totalled 
9,283, which represents a decline of 3,703 since 
October 18; the labour needs of firms manufac- 
turing men’s and boys’ clothing and women’s 
and misses’ outerwear accounted for almost 
half the November requirements. The man- 
power needs of the food processing industries 
dropped sharply during the month. Meat pack- 
ing plants, generally, are fully staffed and no 
difficulty is expected in securing sufficient 
labour to handle the present livestock run. 
Demand for workers in the meat products in- 
dustry decreased by more than 50 per cent 
during the five weeks under review, to total 
693 at November 22. With the canning and 
preserving season almost over there has been 
a similar slackening in the requirements of 
this industry. 

The labour needs of secondary metals indus- 
tries decreased from 2,681 at October 18 to 
1,969 at November 22; iron and steel foundries 
required 451 additional workers, with moulders 
continuing in short supply. A decline of 973 
brought the labour requirements of the chemi- 
cals and non-metallics industry to 1,612 at 
November 22; firms manufacturing glass and 
glass products accounted for more than half 
this demand. 

Construction 


The effect of an easier labour market is 
evident in the sharp decrease in the manpower 
requirements of the construction industry; at 
November 22, the need for 8,357 workers repre- 
sented a decline of approximately 50 per cent 
since October 18. Demand at the present time 
is mainly for experienced tradesmen, such as 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons and plasterers. 
The shortage of these skilled workers, as well 
as the continuing short supply of building ma- 
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terials, is delaying many construction projects, 
and until more skilled men and materials be- 
come available little improvement in the situa- 
tion is anticipated. With the cold weather 
setting in, however, a further slackening in 
demand can be expected, as activity will be 
restricted to inside work. 


Transportation 


Manpower requirements of the transporta- 
tion industry totalled 3,770 at November 22 as 
compared with 6,845 at October 18. The sharp 
decline in the labour needs of steam railways 
accounted for more than 50 per cent of this 
decrease; except in some outlying districts, the 
demand for workers for track maintenance has 
been fairly well satisfied. A marked decrease is 
also appareat in the manpower requirements 
of the water transportation industry as inland 
ports close for the winter season. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


The long under-staffed trade, finance and 
service industries are benefiting by the easier 
labour market; demand for workers in these 
groups dropped from 33,552 at October 18 to 
27,680 at November 22. As firms make prepara- 
tions for increased activity during the Christ- 
mas season, the labour needs of retail trade 
establishments remain at a high level. Con- 
siderable improvement is apparent in the over- 
all demands of the service groups, especially 
hospitals, hotels and restaurants, but there is 
still an urgent need for cooks and kitchen 
help. While the shortage .of experienced 
motor mechanics and body repairmen, as well 
as other skilled garage men, has been relieved 
somewhat by ex-servicemen, demand for this 
type of worker continues. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Offices of the Dominion Employment Service 
across Canada. The report covers employment 
conditions during the month ended Novem- 
ber 22, 1948. 

Maritime Region 


Woods Operattons—Manpower requirements 
have declined sharply and only about 1,000 
bushmen now are needed throughout the region. 
The influx of farm workers and fishermen to 
the camps, and the advertising campaign 
carried on in all parts of the Maritimes, have 
enabled many operators to fill their crews, 
and others are now hiring only experienced 
woodsmen. 

Coal Mining—The reinstatement of 50 
skilled miners in the Cape Breton area has 


slightly relieved the over-all labour shortage 
in the collieries. Quite a few ex-servicemen 
are also accepting employment as _ datal 
labourers. One operator at Sydney still needs 
560 certificated miners. At Minto, more than 
80 qualified men are needed for shaft opera- 
tions, but in the Chipman area collieries now 
are running at practically 100 per cent capacity 
as a result of the return of veterans. 
Manufacturing —The number of unemployed 
in the Cape Breton, New Glasgow and Prince 
Edward Island areas is increasing, in spite of 
the fact that skilled workers recently released 
from war plants are returning to their earlier 
employment in greater numbers. Work still 
in ‘progress on naval destroyers in Halifax 
shipyards has brought a heavy demand for 
experienced workmen, but in other Maritime 
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yards there is no call for labour. Curtail- 
ment of ship repairs is due in part to the tie- 
up of shipping resulting from the recent dock 
strike in the United Kingdom. 

Most food processing and dehydration plants 
are completing their seasonal activities, and 
will soon begin staff reductions. However, one 
factory in Berwick is busy with apple and 
sauerkraut canning and will require more 
workers in order to complete this processing 
by Christmas. 

Lack of housing accommodation is hampering 
the placement of many women needed for the 
textile mills and kindred industries. Urgent 
requirements of factories at Windsor, N\S., and 
Milltown, N.B., will undoubtedly be met when 
this difficulty is overcome. 

Construction—Skilled workmen are still in 
great demand, and it is expected that in the 
Halifax area this shortage will increase rather 
than decrease as progress is made on projects 
now under way. Construction of pre-fabricated 
houses for veterans is being delayed by lack 
of materials. Road construction on Prince 
Edward Island is ending for the season and 
staffs are being reduced. One contractor has 
laid off 50 men. 

Exz-Servicemen.—tin spite of the decrease in 
the number of vacancies throughout the region, 
veterans’ officers are placing many men re- 
turning from the armed forces. However, 
many veterans are averse to accepting work 
away from their home areas, where frequently 
no jobs are available. 


Quebec Region 


Woods Operations—Although many farm 
workers are returning to the bush for the 
winter months, there is still a serious shortage 
of bushworkers, especially in the Lake St. 
John and LaTuque areas. Lack of housing 
accommodation and the general shortage of 
suitable bush clothes is largely accountable 
for the fact that almost 3,000 additional loggers 
are needed by LaTuque operators. Another 
1,000 men could be absorbed at Chicoutimi, 
1,800 at Dolbeau, 4,000 at St. Joseph d’Alma 
and 2,000 at Rouyn. The greater number of 
men still needed in the Lake St. John area 
will have to be brought from outside the 
territory. 

South of the St. Lawrence, about 1,500 farm 
workers in the Rimouski area have gone to 
the logging camps and other industries since 
the beginning of November, and 700 outstand- 
ing orders for bushmen should be filled shortly. 
The additional 1,000 bushmen needed in the 
Matane district and 800 to 900 at Riviere du 
Loup will be hard to find. ; 

Hard Rock Mining—lIn the last few weeks 
there has been a steady movement of men 
to the Northern Quebec gold fields. Com- 
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panies able to offer adequate housing now are 
fairly well manned, but the larger operators 
in the Rouyn, Noranda and Val d’Or areas 
are making slow progress on account of lack 
of accommodation. 

Manufacturing —Staff reductions are in pro- 
gress in all parts of the province. United Ship- 
yards have started the lay-off of their last 
thousand workers at Montreal. The staff of 
the D.I.L. Cherrier plant has been further 
reduced, and there have also been small lay- 
offs at Canadian Vickers, Montreal Locomotive 
Works and Canadian Car and Foundry plants, 
all employers of heavy labour. A serious fire 
in the factory of Building Products Limited 
resulted in the release of 100 men and the 
curtailment of production of essential materials. 

Lay-offs from the aluminum plant at Sha- 
winigan Falls have come to an end, and the 
company has recently asked for an additional 
20 men, to be employed for a period of two 
months. ‘ 

Recruiting of women on clearance orders is 
meeting with some success. Women—mostly 
skilled weavers—are still wanted for the silk 
mills at Montmagny, Cowansville and Acton 
Vale, and at Sherbrooke the general shortage 
is making it easier to place inexperienced 
workers. A serious lack of housing accom- 
modation is handicapping the recruiting of 
female labour in the Drummondville area. 


Constructton—Several extensive building 
programs announced recently promise em- 
ployment to many people throughout the 
region. The contract let to a Sherbrooke firm 
for 75 Veterans’ Housing units will absorb all 
available building tradesmen in that area for 
some time to come. Unfavourable weather, 
together with shortage of materials, has slowed 
down construction in the Three Rivers area 
and other sections, releasing carpenters and 
other skilled workmen for referral to projects 
elsewhere in the province. 


Ex-Servicemen—For the first time, women 
are being released from the armed forces in 
some numbers. No difficulty is being met in 
their placement in civilian employment. While 
reinstatement of ex-servicemen is proceeding 
satisfactorily, many of those returning were 
formerly employed in industries whose pro- 
duction has been curtailed or terminated. 


Ontario Region 


Woods Operations—The movement of men 
to the logging camps continues at a fairly 
steady rate and many companies, as their 
requirements are met, are cancelling offers of 
transportation. 

For the first time in several years, one 
Arnprior company has been able to dispense. 
with the services of prisoners of war. ‘Opera-. 
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tors at Pembroke, however, still short more 
than 700 experienced woodsworkers, are handi- 
capped by the unwillingness of local farmers 
to accept employment in the woods. ‘Two 
hundred bushmen needed at Bracebridge 
must not only have had some experience in 
logging operations but must be equipped with 
proper clothes for this type of work. 

Although there are few applicants to meet 
the still heavy demand at Sudbury, the labour 
situation is better than it was last year. At 
Sault Ste. Marie, 2,450 men were employed 
during October, 400 more than in 1945. One 
paper company, planning a cut of 150,000 
cords, can use 1,400 to 1,500 men. 

Hard Rock Mining—The lay-off of 1.000 
miners from the International Nickel Com- 
pany’s plant at Sudbury is progressing satis- 
factorily. Many of the experienced men have 
been absorbed in the Timmins and Kirkland 
Lake mines. The influx of machine runners, 
timbermen and other skilled miners into 
Northern Ontario should emable the gold 
mines of the territory to take on beginners in 
equal numbers. 


Manufacturing —Except in the foundries, 
the labour requirements in the larger manu- 
facturing centres of Ontario are readily satis- 
fied. In smaller communities, however—espe- 
cially those with widely diversified industries 
—there is still a labour shortage, aggravated 
by lack of housing accommodation for work- 
ers from outside points. Local offices are 
making every effort to facilitate the move- 
ment of job-seekers from towns where there 
is a labour shortage to others short of workers. 

The prolonged strike at the Ford Motor 
Company’s Windsor plant has not only 
brought industrial activity in that city to a 
standstill, but has had a slowing-down effect 
in other areas. About 22,000 workers in 29 
union plants and several smaller non-union 
concerns are affected by the U.A.W.-C.I.0- 
Ford dispute in Windsor. The work stoppage 
at the General Motors plant at Oshawa has 
affected numerous feeder plants in that local- 
ity. Here, as at Windsor, Unemployment 
Insurance claimants are being urged to accept 
work on clearance orders. 

Scarcity of materials and limited plant 
capacity, rather than labour shortages, are 
handicapping manufacturers of essential build- 
ing supplies. The industry’s demand for 
workers has been reasonably well met, except 
for moulders, who are still needed. Many 
companies have compromised by taking on 
moulders’ apprentices. 

Throughout the region, there is a surplus 
of all metal tradesmen except forging-machine 
operators, boilermakers and moulders, who 
are in general demand. Brantford, Brockville, 
Guelph and Kirkland Lake are all short of 
iron workers. 
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Although the easier labour market has en- 
abled the undermanned textile mills, clothing 
factories and rubber plants to enlarge their 
staffs, these industries are still calling for many 
additional workers. Men for night shifts and 
almost 200 women are needed in Galt textile 
mills, and one local rubber factory is adiver- 
tising for 100 or more power sewing-machine 
operators to meet expansion requirements. At 
Orangeville, Alton, Walkerton and Hamilton, 
textile workers are in great demand. 

Construction—There is still a demand for 
carpenters and bricklayers in some parts of 
the province. Scarcity of materials is also 
delaying building programs. Construction in 
the Hamilton area has been halted temporarily 
through lack of skilled labour, but in Toronto 
all requirements for hospital and Wartime 
Housing programs have been filled except for 
bricklayers and trimming carpenters. 

Ex-Servicemen—During October the num- 
ber of placements of initial applicants for 
employment dropped slightly, while the num- 
ber of job-seekers increased by 26 per cent. 
Veterans’ preference regulations are being 
closely followed in the matter of referrals. 


Prairie Region 


Woods Operations—Practically all logging 
camps in the Lakehead district which can be 
reached during the freeze-up are fully staffed, 
and although more than 2,900 bushworkers 
are still needed throughout the district, most 
outstanding clearance orders have been tem- 
porarily cancelled until transportation to other 
operations is open again. 

In Southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan a 
backlog of logging labour is developing. 
Increased activity is reported in the Northern 
Manitoba camps. Many placements are being 
made at Dauphin and the office at The Pas 
expects to supply all employers in the area 
with at least minimum crews. Logging camps 
near Prince Albert are filling satisfactorily and 
orders filed at Yorkton are being met promptly. 
Heavy snowfalls are retarding operations at 
Blairmore and Red Deer, but many placements 
are being made in the Calgary and Edmonton 
areas. 

Coal Mining —There is still a general short- 
age of certificated miners, and until this can be 
overcome there is little demand for unskilled 
labour in the collieries. Lack of housing 
accommodation makes it difficult to refer the 
many skilled men still needed in the Drum- 
heller section. Edmonton and Lethbridge, too, 
are calling for qualified miners. The Blair- 
more office reports that since September 1, 
more than 600 labourers have been sent to 
Crow’s Nest Pass operations, and still more 
could be referred if accommodation were 
available. 
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Hard Rock Mining.—Contact with the mines 
north of Kenora is cut off pending the resump- 
tion of the winter flying schedule. The Flin 
Flon office has orders for 100 labourers to cut 
a right-of-way transmission line from Sherridon 
to Snow Lake, where new gold mining activity 
is expected in the spring. Lack of housing is 
holding up development work on some proper- 
ties in the Port Arthur area. 


Manufacturing —The urgent seasonal require- 
ments of the packing plants have been satis- 
factorily met and the only present demand 
beyond normal replacements is for a few skilled 
workers. Foundries and steel plants are 
inactive. ‘Labour turnover is greater than 
heretofore in the potteries and brickyards of 
the Moose Jaw district, where prisoners of 
war are being gradually released from local 
industries. 

Applicants for general factory work are 
steadily increasing in the Winnipeg area, but 
the shortage of textile workers persists. There 
have been further lay-offs from the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company’s plant at Fort 
Wiliam, and the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company’s yards. Seasonal staff reductions 
have also taken place at the Fort Frances pulp 
and paper mills. 

Construction —Winter weather and shortage 
of building materials have slowed operations 
in all parts of the region, and materially 
reduced the demand for workmen. All outside 
work is practically at a standstill, but in some 
areas first-class finishing carpenters are still 
needed, and plumbers and plasterers are in 
short supply. A lay-off of about 40 workmen 
at Moose Jaw has left the district with a 
surplus of carpenters and labourers, and in 
Regina a number of skilled men and labourers 
have been temporarily released owing to the 
cold weather. In some sections, building 
tradesmen are seeking employment in other 
industries. 

Ex-Servicemen.—The over-all rate of place- 
ment is satisfactory, and reinstatement of 
veterans in their former employment is pro- 
gressing well. For the most part there is little 
difficulty in placing ex-service women, many 
of whom prefer vocational training to imme- 
diate employment. 


Pacific Region 


Woods Operations—The Christmas shut- 
down period at the Pacific Coast is approach- 
ing and may be of longer duration this year 
than usual. Although there are some orders 
for skilled bushmen in the higher wage 
brackets, few unskilled workers are needed. 
Expansion of woods operations toward pre- 
war production levels will depend on the num- 
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ber of trained loggers available to operate 
equipment which has been lying idle during 
the war years. 

Some logging camps on the higher levels 
have already closed owing to adverse snow 
conditions. No log hauling can be done over 
roads in the Okanagan area until after the 
freeze-up. All labour requirements throughout 
the district have been met. 


Sawmills—There is no longer a shortage of 
millhands in the region. Current labour 
demands are being easily met, and in the 
southern and northern interior the supply of 
workers exceeds the demand. The closing of 
the Hammond Cedar Lumber and Shingle 
Company’s plant and that of the Mohawk 
Lumber Company, in New Westminster, has 
made more labour available on Vancouver 
Island and the lower mainland than can be 
absorbed at this time. 


Coal Mining—The shortage of certificated 
miners continues to hold up production in 
some sections. The Vancouver office reports a 
great demand for experienced men, and inex- 
perienced underground workers can also be 
placed. Eighty underground labourers have 
been placed in the Fernie area, but qualified 
miners are still in demand and all men holding 
British Columbia certificates are being pro- 
moted to producers. 

Hard Rock Mining—The region’s gold and 
base metal mines are well supplied with 
unskilled labour, but the lack of experienced 
miners is delaying development and production 
alike. 

Manufacturing —Labour demand throughout 
the province continues to decrease. The sea- 
sonal activities of the canneries are almost 
ended, and there is slight prospect of any 
immediate call for workers in the metal trades, 
for which many applicants are available. 

Vancouver shipyards are all operating nor- 
mally, but there is no demand for workers, 
and the progressive lay-off at most yards, while 
not large, is continuous. The completion of 
a staff reduction at the Yarrows yard in 
Victoria, together with an extensive lay-off 
at the Victoria Machinery Depot, has resulted 
in the filing of many claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

Although seasonal lay-offs have increased 
the number of applicants for employment in 
the New Westminster area, most of the city’s 
industries are running to capacity, assuring a 
large monthly payroll. There are still unfilled 
orders for sheet-metal workers and furnace ° 
moulders, but other labour demands have been 
satisfied. 
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Construction—Inclement weather and: lack 
of materials are hampering building activity 
at the Pacific Coast. Vancouver’s present 
labour requirements are confined to skilled 
tinsmiths and Nanaimo’s to a call for first- 
class carpenters. In other parts of the province 
there is little demand for building tradesmen. 
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Ex-Servicemen.—Applications for employ- 
ment are increasing from month to month. 
During October, 9,534 new applications brought 
the total to 138,994. There were 5,424 confirmed 
and 1,333 unconfirmed placements in the same 
period. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements, 
October, 1945 


URING the five-week period September 

28 to November 1, 1945, reports received 
from the National Employment Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
declines in the average daily placements of 
7°2 per cent and 18-1 per cent when com- 
pared with the previous four weeks August 
31 to September 27, and with the five-week 
period September 29 to November 2, 1944, 
respectively. Under the first comparison, small 
increases were noted in forestry and logging, 
mining and services; fishing, hunting and 
trapping remained unchanged but all other 
industrial groups recorded declines. In com- 
parison with the five weeks September 29 to 
November 2, last year, apart from a substan- 
tial gain in construction, a moderate increase 
in mining and a negligible rise in fishing, 
hunting and trapping all industrial division; 
showed lcsses, the greatest being in manu- 
facturing, trade, forestry and logging and 
services. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment 
Service Offices throughout Canada. It will 
be seen from the graph that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications followed downward courses, the 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
being 83-9 during the five weeks ending Nov- 
ember 1, in contrast with 89-2 during the 
previous four weeks and 106-4 during the five 
weeks September 29 to November 2, 1944. 
The ratio of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the period under review was 52:0 
compared with 53:1 for the preceding four 
weeks and 70:5 during the five weeks Septem- 
ber 29 to November 2, last year. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the five weeks September 28 
to November 1, 1945, was 8,189, compared 
with 9,180 during the preceding four weeks 
and 9,357 in the five weeks ending November 2, 
1944. The average number of applications 
for employment received daily by the offices 


during the five weeks ending November 1, 
was 9,754 in comparison with 10,292 during 
the preceding four weeks ending September 
27, and with 8,791 during the five-week period 
September 29 to November 2, a year ago. 
The average number of placements made daily 
by the offices during the five weeks September 
28 to November 1, 1945, was 5,076 of which 
4,894 were in regular employment and 182 
in work of one weeks’ duration or less, as 
compared with a total daily average of 5,471 
during the previous four weeks. Placements 
during the five weeks September 29 to Novem- 
ber 2, a year ago, averaged 6,202 daily, con- 
sisting of 6,052 in regular and 150 in casual 
employment. 

During the five weeks ending November 1, 
1945, the offices referred 203,148 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 147,197 
placements; of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 141,934 of which 118,082 
were of males and 23,852 of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 5,263. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 184,134 for males and 53,371 for females, 
a total of 237,505, while applications for work 
numbered 282,877, of which 224,778 were from 
males and 58,099 from females. Reports for 
the four-week period August 31 to September 
27, 1945, showed 211,149 vacancies notified, 
236,712 applications made and 125,833 place- 
ments effected, while during the five weeks 


. September 29 to November 2, 1944, there 


were recorded 271,350 vacancies, 254,937 ap- 
plications for work and 179,860 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from January, 
1935, to date:— 








PLACEMENTS 
Year oe 
Regular Casual Totals 

TOS Dice ects ¢ a tacts 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
OS OMe eciae oa than Ne ss 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOST etal, 5 ots.8 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
OB Shyer ey ce fol cays 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
OS Ore ce retraite. aia csravaks 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
LOAORE Ria hate aise ait 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
DOA Ty Sak ioe as 316, 168 191, 595 507,763 
NEY Diced ot bel, Dek, A OS 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1943 ind BRE Ose. cee 1,890,408 53,618 1, 944, 026 
04 4sreeee te oi eees 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
1945 (44 weeks)....... 1, 269, 807 39, 837 1,309, 644 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Employment opportunities as indicated. by 
orders received at National Employment Ser- 
vice Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island during the period ending November 
1, 1945, numbered 311 -daily compared with 
342 in the previous four weeks and 297 dur- 
ing the five week September 29, to November 
2, 1944. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 213 in comparison with 
194 in the preceding period and 219 during 
the period terminating November 2, last year. 
The decrease in the daily average of place- 
ments from the period ending November 2, 
a year ago, was mainly due to declines in 
trade and services, as except for a nominal 
loss in agriculture and mining all other groups 
snowed improvement, the most important 
being moderate gains in manufacturing, for- 
estry and logging and construction. Place- 
ments by industries include: manufacturing 
2,328; services 1,069; construction 822; trade 
698 and public utilities operation 691. Regular 
placements numbered 4,653 of men and 1,219 
of women. 

New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review, 
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called for a daily average of 315 workers 
compared with 318 in the preceding four 
weeks and 337 during the period ending No- 
vember 2, 1944. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 148, in contrast 
with 161 in the previous four weeks and 175 
during the five weeks terminating November 
2, a year ago. Moderate declines in manu- 
facturing, forestry and logging, trade and ser- 
vices, were responsible for the decline in 
placements from the five weeks ending No- 
vember 2, last year. Improvement of 4 
moderate proportion was noted in construc- 
tion while changes in all other groups were 
small. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing 1,166; services 791; trade 697; 
construction 664; public utilities operation 
510 and logging 275. There were 3,336 men 
and 853 women placed in regular employment. 


Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec dur- 
ing the five weeks terminating November 1, 
1945, when compared with both the preceding 
period and the corresponding five weeks of 
last year; there being 2,150 in contrast with 
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2,681 in the previous period and 2,809 during 
the five weeks ending November 2, a year 
ago. Placements decreased under both com- 
parisons, the daily average being 990 in the 
period under review, in comparison with 1,366 
in the previous four weeks and 1,846 during 
the period terminating November 2, last year. 
A heavy decrease in manufacturing supple- 
mented by substantial losses in forestry and 
logging, services, trade and public utilities 
operation and a moderate decline in finance 
and insurance were responsible for the reduc- 
tion in placements from the five weeks end- 
ing November 2, a year ago. The only note- 
worthy improvement reported was a fairly 
substantial gain in mining. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 8,066; logging 
7,755; construction 4,529; services 3,196, trade 
1,773; public utilities operation 1,540 and 
mining 1,533. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 24,674 of men and 3,897 of 
women. 


Ontario 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period ending 
November 1, 1945, averaged 3,499 daily com- 
pared with 3,795 in the preceding four weeks 
and 3,703 during the period terminating No- 
vember 2, last year. Placements showed a 
daily average of 2,322, in comparison with 
2,311 in the previous period and 2,515 during 
the corresponding period a year ago. The 
reduction in placements from the five weeks 
ending November 2, last year, was chiefly 
attributable to a marked! decrease in manu- 
facturing, substantial declines in forestry and 
logging, trade and services, and a small loss 
in finance and insurance. These losses were 
somewhat modified by a substantial increase 
in construction and an appreciable gain in 
public utilities operation. Moderate increases 
were also noted in mining and agriculture. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing 26,956; services 11,140; con- 
struction 9,232; trade 7,317; public utilities 
operation 5,928; forestry and logging 3,660; 
mining 1,610 and finance and insurance 972. 
There were 54,602 men and 11,166 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Opportunities for employment as reported 
at Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
the period under review, number 364 daily 
compared with 372 in the preceding four weeks 
and 457 during the corresponding five weeks 
a year ago. The average number of place- 
ments effected daily was 268 in comparison 
with 269 in the previous period and 273 dur- 
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ing the period terminating November 2, last 
year. Reduced placements in trade and ser- 
vices accounted for the decline in placements 
from the same period in 1944. Losses smaller 
in volume were reported in public utilities 
operation, manufacturing, mining and finance 
and insurance. These were partly offset by 
moderate gains in construction and agricul- 
ture. Industries im which employment was 
secured for more than 100 workers included: 
manufacturing 2,485; services 1,774; trade 
1,191; construction 1,089; public utilities oper- 
ation 760; agriculture 215 and mining 139. 
Regular placements numbered 4,776 of men 
and 1,828 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


The demand for workers on a daily aver- 
age as indicated by orders listed at Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan during the 
period ending November 1, was 214 in con- 
trast with 243 during the preceding four weeks 
and 296 in the five weeks terminating Novem- 
2, last year. The average number of place- 
ments registered daily was 162 during the 
period under review, compared with 174 in 
the four weeks ending September 27, and 179 
during the same period last year. With the 
exception of a fairly substantial gain in con- 
struction all industrial groups showed de- 
clines when compared with the corresponding 
period last year, the most noteworthy being 
in services, trade and manufacturing. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: services 
1,137; trade 991; manufacturing 8238; con- 
struction 817; public utilities operation 4i1 
and agriculture 338. There were 3816 men 
and 1,016 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

Alberta 


During the five weeks ending November 
1, 1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Alberta was 
417 in comparison with 419 during the pre- 
vious period and 461 in the corresponding 
period last year. Placements showed a daily 
average of 286 in comparison with 279 in the 
preceding four weeks and 307 during the five 
weeks terminating November 2, 1944. The 
most significant changes in placements from 
the same period last year, were moderate 
declines in trade, agriculture and services but 
these were in part offset by a fairly large 
increase in construction. All other changes 
were small. Placements by industries 
included: services 1,894; manufacturing 1,607; 
construction 1,500; trade 994; public utilities 
operation 722; agriculture 718; mining 459 and 
forestry and logging 306. Regular placements 
numbered 6,156 of men and 1,422. of women. 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.......................... 846 298 1,038 719 539. 671 
Charlottetown ss. octet Ole, CPanel 396 227 589 362 195 550 
SUININ CISL Baye elrenitien See ee Paka a We 450 71 449 357 344 121 

INGVa COC. [07 SE a Es os 8,160 5,027 9,423 7,798 5,080 5,775 
BAIS Or SS te, Reon RM WA cal fivnet fawwere Toda Mery ite 158 44 446 267 LS Ds Aerator ee 473 
Bridgewater........ Sse oe mean een ee 116 53 176 86 OS: laee. aoe 61 
WartiMouthe, i cee ee ed a Pe 194 120 221 167 TA9 fs Sere 97 

TaLON ie Skee ane aun et Sinan WRENN Rig lie. 92 155 98 55 TOE ays SIS 99 
MACON Toko a ae ctane te eee ee eee 130 228 331 163 15d, eee 377 
APT allifers Wa cseeee si sit bey es, MEMEO Rh, SONS ie a) 3,568 2,994 3,298 3,258 1, 953 1,139 
A VERDES She aka tee eV oe ea a Pa ore ee : 62 Coa Ue ee da (ODN as FI Sh eee 29 
Kentvillen ects ls Se es 443 326 453 358 O49" he eee 137 
BA VEEDOOL MeL ae OEE Senta GA be! eat, MEN. ait 295 12% 330 242 KOH | (ies es ed 204 
Now GlasgOw. ts «citations Poin bene 1,152 141 15170 1, 226 859 1,126 
News Watertordan: it maar eee ey eee meee 34 285 154 119 SUS lercecrs cate 116 
IN OEthiSydney persis. seek Hel eee, eee Ras, 151 29 211 145 115 122 
BF CTOM B vedat ws,  spinnatrcd hen e ptea OO) Ss rts ck ae 57 Lz 254 69 49 BPAL 
POLICE eek ueteeree ed ce oe ee. pee 72 33 79 54 Dds litre haere ete 52 
Ss Cn Sue a aot Ae Oe ee SOR ETE OE eg! 851 192 1,161 907 678 793 
POM IO WIROS che addi hg) Un te ok kee 2 i 90 24 244 98 oF hl beatin renee 209 
ELEMEO Due aoc eos aeons oe een Ee 565 444 395 376 AUT - te ae Ee 189 
Yarmouth-Shellburne......00.000.0) 0000500400, 146 116 340 165 1 Vl ae oe. 231 

BNCW PUTS WICK oof te et ee 9,193 5,949 7,853 5,846 4,189 3,847 
Datasets... SOS. cases v sce: Dirt aha ain 643 902 352 259 218 166 
CMP DOUEOD ashe ic th ba cals re CAMS BIER) ee 938 561 513 241 109 262 
POON GStOn. olert al. syns (e hese ee eee eee 1, 463 558 269 241 PDA bk daca Be. 61 
Hrederieton S105 02086 bt ieee Sl eed 342 276 382 Sie 226 171 

VIO) Acad gee ay Ak ors CMS og RNS i 4 8 489 376 236 216 200 Ancis oes 60 
NEORCCON is on cc cta ee ete ee ee on 2, 233 1,740 2,403 1,808 1,165 1,367 
New castleniaet. .eehieeesin: Seeley ea 190 171 212 Ol connie eee 210 
Nhu UA LOL Ie Eg aeons eee Ea Nar tgs Cpe eit 2,050 818 2,997 2,300 1,599 1,422 
be ECDMON 1s SEA eee ee LEE 4, ears 344 292 174 35 1 OS Aca a 54 
USCOX Laser eat). ake che Caer eelevert A kar 197 102 167 141 OO e S. eo seer 35 
WVOOSIStOOR cai ei oe a eae Cae 304 153 148 108 sn anata es 39 

uchee. . wisest eel ese 5 becee ; o beeten ae 62,343 48,259 77,748 441,113 28,571 54,246 
PR OUBOUN GIO Soca nal tiene ee ihe eee 97 124 85 76 ST Menthe 27 
PABDESTOS: ies rd Atak, TLC tee WOES a PUREE. 189 108 165 138 DY At De cee ee Soe 88 
Baie StGeul 2 pies: hvectarsesee. os 4 tA, coder 141 152 270 223 DVS ilk wen tetiere 75 
PACA ACUOIN. L)., sn, tah Ate on ya hc aoe eee 167 103 516 73 DAO etn ee 283 
buckingham Ii); Heit OU Ties. 674 338 394 215 AST Ab eee aes 295 
Camnnell & Bayincs: donate. RR». alata 248 130 155 127 LOA Sth ot 28 
REOUSADECAl ey kare eer Cee Te en 31 1,106 328 293 284 tee eke 154 
handler a. sue Pe ieel Nee Ate HOUR, s,s Oe 1,373 1,374 48 17 AMAR RSE E 58 
ASU IC OMEN | ees Ohi oes chen ei ies ni ah ae) ees 4,270 3, 804 1,307 774 GLO Peary ween ee 910 
TORTI OCOOR Cae cats siie oR CR. eal oate O lmmn yd ame 646 144 638 626 CPP Al ie tena es 40 
AT OW ARS VAIO: o's oe shy ys oes Oe, 138 98 125 118 1 27 
DOL CO As Ria cig deed ot Meee ORC Lat, NN ass 239 604 571 522 OZGn) capt a cttces 46 
DTU INORG VELA s j esecidive thie Seaham Ulan 1,190 729 773 646 BAS eee 480 
MAS UATICUS. rete hee A teens ee) 144 33 359 148 ALTO Bee es 82 
Harner on) pais, dee. Be ned rhea. laa 142 111 107 72 Oe h aie ee 47 

314 704 334 286) ieee acy te 214 

818 1, 533 830 OSSE]. AAs ees 726 

855 967 661 ahetes | Gere Rhee bo 535 

125 982 308 iy al eR cele ads 751 

176 660 292 DOT: |= See eee 173 

544 233 125 TOs Bapseye aot 180 

1,021 369 294 273 133 

63 1,464 871 COME |e. AOE 1,336 

36 425 278 PASS | Roe oor 153 

88 340 396 T9OR |Meat eee 191 

1,094 728 648 GOB {he Livsna te. 76 

156 608 528 O22 cl een aes 88 

381 274 265 209M cee cent 39 

87 561 290 21k oe ee 227 

14 355 LD Ren ace Ss 337 

17,920 35,139 13,730 6, 299 28,165 

5 116 Osa eee SS2Tl. eee eee 53 

420 522 463 Oo sl iehece hoe 147 

2,449 8,168 3,569 2,584 8,484 

91 128 59 30 

Se SEE Eee Ae 3,656 2,641 1,824 1,353 1 b0 axes aes 537 

PAviere' am OUD... cee ae. te ee 286 499 142 260 tates 170 
Roberval. Lael. ALT). CARNE ane 408 2,848 487 471 4503). cheroes chs. 55 
OUSTIUR te liceastcoctakens cso ASN cies, doe Rie eeelic ot Ghee ae 1,630 1,687 1,289 1,734 SOG tide ei eee 401 
Ste. Agathe, everett te) eee oe 382 277 317 287 7A Oy i I ei 45 
ste/‘Anne de Bellevue... . 2.0.00 0.605.805. dates 77 54 310 op: 10 | Meeetonn 92 
SiG. CE Dereme. emit. ¥i Bice aides wate Ea a ene 426 341 412 379 Si Dia| Woercerceet 163 
St; Georges: dé Beauces 5.08 2%, ee 342 125 557 343 343 112 
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Vacancies f Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period | 

Quebec—Concluded— 

Shrug VaACiNbNe: v.48. ee BAe oe BES «RED «sc che alate ae 503 314 676 423 327 2 324 
Gand CAIN OME totes oe APOE od ohne MES « Shee doateteetade 739 328 1,554 764 OLA. eeMeeeiserce 290 
bs VOLOMIG ce yer ven eras oS «SEER «chore, che eeeebctds 472 270 476 377 298i lt. o seb aes 251 
Sb VOSeDOId ALMA. Brerrt ae heh ees t eee ke eee 708 459 686 512 BOS eee eres 179 
Sawin ean ALS eae yt. ets denies ote ae 374 21 654 338 SAOt I. ae Neneh 1,048 
Sherbrooke 1,077 416 1,610 1,179 754 49 621 
DOL CL Pa rieeals Ste Aaa ol soo PED seis oie ae oe 729 119 927 606 OLO a enue 1, 566 
Thetford Mines 888 204 1,083 869 TLS  hoeec eres 286 
MUhree RAVELS oq.c5c4- Mats sete ooo oe ak Ie 1, 268 448 1,789 896 888 sneer 2,435 
AVEM 8K Ore ots ae eee ieee eae Meee eos Reet he 1,168 381 1,123 981 GOON Te. erase 142 
Walley freldiee. eos FSB. Aon 16 4 RE Ws ch chee & 1,134 765 1,276 869 PRIA adios tes 694 
WACLOMIAVINGL Alte 4. Maphor. ao. Ne css ash Dade. 432 247 439 317 265) stent ceete 154 
OID GATTO Fee ee certs Nes Moves Sector sla cal oro yete we 101,456 47,974 | 111,843 90,723 65,768 1,582 52,906 
FATIDEIOLM AR aac hers Ae aoe ak rk ESO ees 501 410 189 165 133 25 
ALE Oa esa At aceon OP ena cafes COTE oases oe betes 539 300 397 428 RY HEM ois Ceaceme oe 104 
Bell esval lS cre trie evn rks AM accra lahore aeeeebwlay ci se RIS 675 295 721 682 vy (onl (PO a A eae 281 
ATCC OTIC LOR: tate 0 Pek Se 6 con Re hk Meets 532 274 314 251 pat Ne Pais ete de 66 
SEAT LONe ee Re eee NOM meee GREE oi ciot.t 323 206 504 312 2093 rasta shee 180 
BTA LON Uae tick tote ss CLS UL ae ae 1,384 1,026 1,739 1,756 1,249 6 565 
HS TO Cleve tescat ciate! Pe bet a arintos ooh RM title Oe 360 104 411 346 NOAM (ee 5 ek OIE 97 
@arletonl BISCe wn tak eae ic cass ERIS sh sow ck, URE 81 36 122 126 LOS 2 ee ceca 28 
‘Cae ie ae a8 Rae ee San 2) Oe OCU Sen! Sr 943 319 1,130 1,067 770 25 562 
(CGI OONITE No ois Cee Ro co TOMER Te ae ae at nee 148 36 222 162 128 Vive sa aot 27 
Wollinewoodee.c...4. Boks hs oe eee ichiarss sb eee 150 52 251 114 TO (a cetes o shee 223 
(Grovenvafallll le. deere Goon ee ont eas es ne 944 155 1,720 1,088 780 44 468 
NO eTimvall Lemire ene ae AE o0 ess art RR caves wake ota B es 48 39 185 89 (oh UN Pein or 27 
OT OSes ieee nervaieiete SERA oiciialcee ME Tee Re wah EME Te 127 65 143 143 93 1 14 
IBLO TE REOTAC Bas a scree Om sw ichale Rite EL OE aco ule BEtate ens 154 46 414 194 OFC lantarnetarerss 382 
(Hontmlonan COSaearak citron atarciolsin > ancient te lore heeass 662 1,066 404 352 OLS a | cee tier 60 
HONG: WAllIaTI 5, 8 .to aes Bo oy. 2 ERE OBE ol Re 1,949 1,660 1,635 1,523 SS 296s) eee eek 1,625 
Chilli. can aUO Rea Hes aii QURFRM RTC Rea ee oe ae 1, ere 1,110 624 736 684 467) | a eescaes 168 
(CananO GU es vaste eee ae eBlog cco oh Mera 117 13 125 139 VED eos ats 28 
Goderich eee... bok toe eite ke 08 ER bee on tee we 204 107 229 200 159 4 . 53 
(Gre GR cee vache ticles PR ocoie ys /ot E ee os ae eats 5 1,180 489 1b PA 1,298 O22. Velie use 202 
IE Ehaawl telal 4s 4 bideeaen: Sets ae ce eens eer ee 5, 149 2,344 8, 284 5, 343 2, 803 118 3,913 
EL aS) UV: acta ae Re oies e eis A een oleae cue Pa. ood 143 54 279 157 83 5 126 
Perso ye pe evel tae Maer ac crn cree oc cet Esbelives 145 90 176 162 ATG? erent, cee 38 
KAPUSKASING Nas cia cetera res ee SO EROS oie 1,793 534 105 99 132 “le oie 13 
EROTION UTS Heer sister de ore ac ile ore RPC is. cs ce AAPA © 951 723 228 148 230) |eancereeee 98 
TRATES COMME Ee ACRE RE eee Ie OLIN oes Sale heat aides 1,421 420 1,578 1,953 L042 caeecacetece 444 
arkslamd Iuake . he eee. Poors ae ees + oe RRP ae 1,484 891 2,049 1,106 800 13 418 
Katehener-WaterloG. samy. .o.6n 6 tk odie cs Rs 2,471 1,175 1,847 2,020 1,582 2 171 
PECATOAN PEON hdc cle Ae eee csi BO ere to PRM hs 352 69 399 253 2300 Ne Seer eee 203 
IMG SAG a cre aE ores ot Ro reves abs ater 6 140 72 187 181 129 6 117 
EES GLOWS ercte siete Rea ere AE eee ae ah 146 72 196 184 1485) cine 32 
HUOTCOMUE nin fect a aE ences OMNIS ack GER 3,933 1,344 4,081 4,189 2530 210 1,115 
MiGIANGeL cca dens Notre mien ise Rite weeks 261 149 366 341 AAS bees Se Ag 164 
INIA ATIC OES seidcccacso'a ated eS eho res aio ie RUN 8s es 5 SEEM les 198 62 199 179 LO VO eae the 50 
ING WInlaAnk ehrac ne ca t,t cise hrs acca ES 191 131 228 164 116 5 cae 75 
New Toronto 2,519 817 2,050 tol 120 Ul eae ete 748 
Niagara Falls 965 232 e287 1,219 839 3 516 
North Baya: icc occchethaed «ssa Same o.o cic Redhat 1,429 780 1, 250 895 1,200 35 126 
Orange villen hc ose WA acini es os RR 65 32 102 68 02: | cerarttetins 32 
(Oral TE ers, Bea pe teen: TU See ARR a ee men ek a 420 114 554 445 356: || eedern anne 367 
Oshawa dl aie hoi MARE ckcts co kiee ora oe bees ois 1,325 565 2,376 1,269 951 10 4,560 
OB ta Wa ee tc arse ee OPN: c. ohb ire Smo eels aie Bucs 6, 456 1,815 7,917 5, 643 3,965 2 2,057 
@OwreniSoungy ete ee eee oe a ee ace LEB o. 644 290 779 809 552 2 190 
IPATIS NC Ref Rome re es cone eae 6 otek ea Bees 51 89 90 85 (ay toe See 19 
PATTY OOUN Cacho cet SOT aya eine CANONS ais c.0:<)e, sees es 190 82 217 139 aye | Ae eee 91 
Pembroke yen. sce Sahel 80s SN Se ho BEE oe 1,299 1,051 993 869 1,003 2 278 
IBGE DEN adie chat ote ee son Ce SINS hove ol apoE vis 297 184 278 248 179 8 54 
(Peter DOroue li, soa sch ees oa R ea 000k eRe 1,290 633 1,390 1,513 OP Ta earias micten 492 
J ENV RG Y 8 Wey Seti dh. bis Gace Cs © CR UGRREUERC Peo Pate ns ao 129 25 164 112 99 4 3D 
FPOrb A TUM ice neeernd ators sats feted ote eke cae ie eter 4,745 5,322 1,923 1,779 DP GOSis acne ont 919 
PortiColbornes: 14 sec dae, od Ges MOe- 26 eee 358 104 478 379 248 1 122 
1 ai AM eo) 1 Eas PO NOn: MO c ene Ieee 139 73 241 188 1303 Fern actee 43 
Prescott essa e onc gt. cd Be Soe tsk eRe 146 58 261 171 NAY Ano Gp Soe 46 
RUenTrE W's ens deeros cic Ae aehic od DA. cok aiettane 220 96 171 214 156 2 97 
Spe Gatharinesm ern anne cate vetoes citar cee 1, 632 276 2,517 1,755 1,159 205 1,768 
St; Phomasesacsirsce vere reree eres ee aes ST eT 888 328 1,002 1,076 776 12 321 
Sarnia se Coan ven tee oivoare soe ae alos miale@ara atone 705 231 1,099 688 DiOMecatiee es 421 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,074 237 1,014 835 O33). [ie eke Oe 480 
SS ITIR COC frees rs Oe yee ape Rie isl tine Soe 814 152 882 786 714 3 74 
Smiths Falls 267 114 318 320 210 jeveceeeees 69 
Stratford 598 159 | 863 728 490 80 229 
Sturccon Halley weed wink tee amteetertasenrg meine 333 168 254 227 1S eeeeanee Hee 68 
SUL ip bak, ois). Serr ero bisa tate Aen an Siete SeiSeks eISenn mam 2, 882 1,316 Ha 2,437 2,157 39 856 
Rillsonburgead soe se een a eee miei 506 384 196 191 163) (epee 17 
PTT SN ee eens cence arcuate Nat ee enc Sas cet 3, 882 2,523 2,277 2,091 1,830 30 | 879 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
POHONGOM ER. Seis dy eS Wak sis Ce Lee eee 26,141 . 11,081 30, 149 25,0095 17, 606 308 14,340 
Meoronto WUNEtIONI Aas ae caic ccs Nelettcsss. clot ye 2,956 1,444 3,417 3, 270 1, 952 23 1, 783 
ST ONGOING she te hotete vette ee mesons oo ke es 2 ee 303 180 366 497 DOES Ear ae 88 
Walkerton iussincievids sie oh sek Rie Bic id oes ore 269 92 535 214 190 1 164 
Niallace burgess seed. Meee cic cle aces kine aOR 119 69 310 118 Ort eR ae 217 
WV elon chi Rete sae acc Ms roa oat eee See ee 884 431 1,395 1,038 TaGr lee ee ee 1G 
NV CStON Mires Mists ds Pee cae, hotties wae nine PR 193 260 pated 959 QUA Ns are Aiea ok 347 
Windsorieec-.ee acdsee ten SOTERA OEMS Soci da) 2,305 461 5, 459 2,770 1,674 370 7,209 
WVOOUSUOG Ki enmitrtde ds Meroe Wiest eet ois cee 189 234 532 613 OST de Sh eee 103 
Manitoba— 10,556 4,714 15, 294 412,398 6, $94 1,159 47,881 
STAT GON cid ceiclciael ase Bie wes Rota Ge dcith ORE 644 392 732 660 AGO 45 be Se poe 338 
RDA) oe RN etic arse, See kee eal Sen Aa AH ET | 446 275 379 186 DAS Re eae nae 233 
Ei YH LOMA iss koe tee se Ee ook eee 195 91 158 157 137 AVRO 21 
Rortage llanbraine. Cee f 6k eee ‘ 180 123 254 173 131 8 176 
Beier hs whet toe eee, lok ks Mache us clare RIN oa 118 58 139 122 HO Lp| ae 5 a eee 56 
ME Pas vendita. Poe bk SSE MEL acne: Poe 100 89 137 70 LY ema ek m2 67 
VV ARTIDD ES EM te teun ena dee BIR, ats caliee 8 GARR eos lout BCR 8, 867 3, 682 13,495 11,022 5, 590 1,149 6, 990 
Saskatchewan. i. .c3. ee 5s 4 acid ekthons ohio 6,217 2,664 10,373 7,869 4,332 359 3,866 
IStS VANE AERA aca Rae bas at ee or ook bee 225 101 256 268 Peed dl enh acter 38 
INDOOSE LD ay eres. PRR ay 734 ait 1,182 1,058 614 8 675 
North Battleford. bec. couse sees. bee 147 132 284 140 LEAR 6 ee 124 
INCE IANDEN det eS elec cc LU oc pos, ck eee be 567 293 878 549 3204 Set 295 
AVSP INA Re vanes attes BUM km alo Mees Sak eco 2,292 829 3, 701 3,565 1, 663 257 955 
ES KEVEO ONE Mee: ca che ase Ble Pot bee glate ok eR oc ee 1,297 510 3, 242 1,651 973 66 1,405 
wild Cunrenteayaed. Weeks sh eee lie ou eb eeeee 185 61 187 168 TAS ute Aer 66 
NERS 00 a ley SUMO OR Hm I bs Ae EVIE Ey 3 DOR ON, 0 251 117 167 158 AA le ton ein ea . 24 
Mork bomsnsesceindths ORs oop okie be cc cas bee 519 390 476 312 116 28 284 
y.\) | DXc) @ eet ee Re a a 5 ee 12,083 5,302 13,596 11,440 7,578 713 5,629 
BlackiDiamond sb Soo eka keene bole at ae 56 12 75 58 GOP et ieee 27 
PB AITMYOT OM Re yds tbe Be As baw 6 ARR ses ca eee 204 284 132 112 M735) al ea age ek 40 
Calgary Back Go cued ee ee ea ed Sen 3, 847 1,329 5, 258 4,049 2,674 279 2,547 
Drumheller ssaaac dc Woes acon see eee y oh eee 471 326 240 165 1 Ket dre 114 
Ped mOntbOome ain. oc dee ate ie eee eee 5, 629 2,276 6,371 5, 676 3,484 410 2,329 
NU GSONL EA ako ae es dui oe ee hea RE 497 oe 85 85 L480 |) cs hae 15 
heb bridge su aresyac ents soos RIK, 2 5% cua beets oe 577 293 642 | 664 425 16 208 
Medicine Hataciec sachereic. ose eel Lee 392 1380 554 428 322 8 236 
Red ECRAMS a.) hc\ cic es Le wi I foe acd eae 410 350 239 203 DSi] Men Lanes 113 
British ColumbDia.......................... Uae 26,657 9,819 35,709 25,245 19,020 892 18,341 
Chillnwackio sd. eee se NE ee Li het ne 671 247 511 497 OSST eave se 124 
CP OULTED AY ise 2:2 suetitd ee SL A Ok A 259 330 195 122 DOO) ns beeen 120 
Mranbroo ly, ee a, amet lh me Ly PNR ey. Rea 251 177 283 287 294 1 64 
Wawsoni@reeke snc. AG oe URE Ue ee 306 134 199 199 DSCs aes 25 
IDin CAN YEN Ae cc Ae as ck eee ek te eee 547 170 289 306 ATED At Ae me 66 
HOINIO NH. PEAKE yada, Dohme cee, Re 30 142 51 46 Blaise yh ee pe se iby 
aTAlOOPS yess cds cee hee ae eel 711 248 508 437 AO Ui s ae k= Hee 101 
AR CLOW TRAMs Made kd occ RR ee Pa 391 164 355 395 347 il 76 
INATIAIITORG: 24 oN AE: AM RO RANG eR Oh) NR oa 390 166 604 547 OE Poni sete he ec bah 402 
INES Ones lu ae. ee ed Ae 458 316 385 266 Tara beep cas hich 333 
New aWestiminster Ue s9A. RAMs. oc oko meemeie 1,798 519 2,248 1,701 1,449 34 1,445 
North) Vaneouvenss. 96.3. f.0. Pees socn een 483 121 776 498 (010 Maeeictee ee: 590 
Rentictonaesdaac hoes ccc Aen mock at Pee on 181 363 354 251 1 98 
Port Adbermil. 5.65 0s ke ied ad ee ee oc ee 964 184 456 459 668 15 142 
Princes George ac... 1 Peete. aa Pee ee ot POR. 1,000 412 621 698 669 6 107 
EIN COSERUP CT b Siac <4 MOM. = goat Seo cles ton 364 169 466 301 250M stecen nn aa 138 
IRTINCe bois cpns miata eco se ee oo ee 245 88 167 146 160 8 492, 
pain ceed ven tte oRet ws «ec BE ole he ee 223 86 334 210 TS2 er ees 163 
WAM COUMER: sist Piss Rate Ae «cio yond aco Meee 14,134 45, 080) 23,105 15,039 9,424 685 125178 
VieTION Ae Mic kilvside Rams . Sth eon oul e Eee 474 115 543 394 323 69 158 
WHLCCOTIAL Gre Kaitaia doe eee cscs CE OEE Gee 2,378 649 3,147 2,234 1,814 72 1,904 
Wihntehorses.\. aicct a. Bek ce eee Oee bic R ne 270 91 103 118 TOO gy ASE coke 53 
Cama anche. occ. . he eeac eee lo Re Oe 237,505 | 130,876 | 282,877 | 203,143 | 141,934 5,263 | 153,162 
IN ALESIS fecctxc tid: Se. sc ee ce eee 184, 134 98,867 | 224,778 158, 170 118,082 1,911 117, 469 
eines a. ses, it. Pees vs ee ee eee 5B) oval 31,509 58,099 44,973 23, 852 3,352 35, 693 
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British Columbia 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of British Columbia during the 
five weeks ending November 1, 1945, called 
for a daily average of 920 workers in contrast 
with 1,010 in the preceding four weeks and 
997 during the same period a year ago. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 687, during the period under review, in 
contrast with 717 during the four weeks end- 
ing September 27, and 688 during the period 
terminating November 2, last year. Moderate 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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declines in services, trade and manufacturing 
were responsible for the decline in placements 
from the corresponding period in 1944. These 
were offset in part by a substantial increase 
in construction and moderate gains in fores- 
try and logging and mining, while changes in 
all other groups were small. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
5,503; services 3,198; forestry and logging 
3,155; construction 3,004; public utilities 
operation 2,169; trade 2,001 and mining 570. 
There were 16,569 men and 2,451 women 
placed in reguiar employment. 


Strikes and Lockouts 





Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During November, 1945 


URING the month of November, 1945, 

strike activity in Canada was greater 
than in the previous month. The number of 
strikes on record showed an increase of 8 and 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss in man-working days were both higher. 
Preliminary figures show 24 strikes in existence 
during November, 1945, involving 31,010 
workers, with a time loss of 441,938 days, as 
compared with 16 strikes in October, 1945, 
with 22,257 workers involved and a time loss 


of 419,210 days. In November, 1944, there 
were 12 strikes, involving 1,662 workers, with 
a time loss of 5,080 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first 11 months 
of this year show 175 strikes, involving 87,855 
workers, with a time loss of 1,216,692 man- 
days, as compared with 190 strikes, with 73,173 
workers involved and a time loss of 477,613. 
days’ for the same period last year. 

During the month under review a strike 
of motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTSIN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 1944-1945 











Number of strikes 


Number of workers 














and lockouts involved 
Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
month month 
, oe ed ee SAS Sn t, Bt IS i, 

1945 
PADI AT VR ON A ie ee a 16f 16 5, 4357 5,435 oc ,142 
PH PURE Werahts cc Bey, tolsae Ape id secre ee A 16 17 4,962 4,988 6,821 
PAL OL oi eters Sante ote AS yeaa go ee 20 21 4,640 4,670 8, 563 
CIDE ere ee tee os Meee Re Le eee 9 9 4,363 4,363 25, 169 
CO VCR A SORA) Os Sanaa em 8 ORNS ire NG 9 9 3,085 3,035 6, 340 
VAMOS tilt Ne 25 OE eee No, a Sea 12 12 2,773 2,773 4,688 
LUN) ag Mase Sook et a baa RG 26 28 11, 647 11,884 45,273 
CUS U IMR eL ae Kak Sle: io are ta Me @ aera 20 31 7,494 13, 159 41,297 
PDL OTI DOR oe tee tt ar Maumee ea 15 17 19, 535 19,754 185, 251 
CLO een cls reine enh ek en tt 16 3,091 22,257 419,210 
PRO ILOT EMER Gc gh ee eA Ro eae 21 24 20, 880 31,010 441,938 
*Cumilative totale. otic anve wens EPO + SRR Lehi S7,S000 Nd nen eae tae 1, 216, 692 

1944 

OONUAL Y Goere ee wae ae CP a ere ee 26T 26 8, 140+ 8,140 23,658 - 

LSE SUES ie eee RRR AOR A ACN CIV RNS wd hea 18 20 8, 737 8, 782 39, 888 
rE | ESR my Nee a tee TNR ENS Wr et 11 14 1,612 1, 669 2,834 
a4 04 UNA St Brey a ae Wa een dei nan AEA ANE 12 12 14, 384 14,384 115, 994 
UE ARE t MAS Uae tc i owas ete hav a 24 25 9,481 22,827 126, 386 
RPE eters Livi SRI a Lc) nd a ae Seal 22 23 5, 840 5, 980 9,528 
ala ere Ae a ane eee Oy ae 22 23 9,229 9,571 26,023 
re ETT) ARM <A aa RN I PERE, oy 22 26 9, 086 12, 585 120, 283 
SOOM DOT ain) suid det Meee ee 9 9 1,024 | 1,024 800 
CLO OB 00 ce Reig Ges wane 5 5 ache a kl oe 14 14 4,260 4,260 7,139 
ING POTEET, tats arial view bhi ga es tai Wane 10 12 1,380 1,662 - 5, 080 
Cuomulatine totals: | tee. ene. BOO 0 ees ae 13, Liam: ioe Bh 477,613 





* Preliminary. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for. 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Ont., and resulting sympathetic strikes at Brant- 
ford, Hamilton, Kitchener, Sarnia and Windsor, 
Ont., accounted for more than 90 per cent of 
the workers involved in all strikes and more 
than 97 per cent of the total time logs. (An 
account of this strike may be found elsewhere 
in this issue on page 1817.) 

Of the 24 strikes recorded for November, 
1945, 11 were in favour of the employers, 2 were 
compromise settlements and 5 were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 6 strikes 
were recorded as unterminated, namely: motor 
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vehicle factory workers at Windsor, Ont., 
bakery workers and drivers at Toronto, Ont., 
compositors at Winnipeg, Man., shingle mill 
workers at New Westminster, B.C., automotive 
parts factory workers at Windsor, Ont., and 
optical lens factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1945* 
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Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality 





Establish- 


ments Workers 





in man- 
working 
days 


Particularst 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1945 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Wire factory workers, 1 85 
Guelph, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 3 10, 000 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 
Foundry workers, 1 45 


Moncton, N.B. 


1,750 |Commenced August 16; for implementation 
of Majority Report of Conciliation Board re 
check-off; terminated November 26; con- 
ciliation, civic, and return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


260,000 |Commenced September 12; for a new agree- 


ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
grievance procedure, etc.; unterminated. 


450 |Commenced October 16; refusal of moulders 
to work on piece-work rates following 
change-over from incentive bonus; termin- 
ated November 12; negotiations; com-. 
promise. 


Strikes and Lockcuts in Progress during November, 1945 


Minine— 
-Coal miners, loaders, Fy (a) ri, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Asbestos miners, 1 360 
Asbestos, P.Q. 


Coal miners, 1 150 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers and 1 558 
drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 2 
Kitchener, Cnt. 


2,470 


7 |Commenced November 7; disagreement over 
moving tools from one wall to another; 
terminated November 7; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


200 |Commenced November 19; against Finding 
and Direction of NWLBt denying wage 
increases; terminated November 19; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


150 |Commenced November 22; misunderstand- 
ing re displacement of a trip-rider by ex- 
serviceman reappointed to his former job; 
terminated November 22; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 


2,850 |Commenced November 25; for a union agree- 
ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
etc.; unterminated. 


2,470 |Commenced November 12; in sympathy 
with strike of motor vehicle factory work- 
ers at Windsor, Ont., September 12; ter- 
minated November 12; return of workers; 
in favour of employers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1945*—Con. 
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Number involved |Time loss ; 
Industry, occupation in man- Particularst 


and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress during November, 1945—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—C on. 


Animal Foods— 


Meat packing plant 15) {Dyas 22 |Commenced November 30; against promo- 
workers, tion of a certain worker to job of sub- 
Hamilton, Ont. foreman; terminated November 30; con- 


ciliation, federal, and return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; indefinite, 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 9 120 2,400 |Commenced November 8; for a new agree- 
Winnipeg, Man. ment providing for increased wages and 
other conditions; unterminated. 


Pressmen, 9 30 45 |Commenced November 15; refusal to handle 
Winnipeg, Man. plates produced by non-union workers; ter- 
minated November 16; return of workers; 

in favour of employers. 


Stereotypers, 2 16 144 |Commenced November 15; reluctance to 
Winnipeg, Man. cross picket lines of striking compositors; 
terminated November 24; return of work- 

ers; in favour of employers. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products~ 


Shingle mill workers, 1 60 180 |Commenced November 28; for a union agree- 
New Westminster, B.C. _ment providing for increased wages, etc.; 
unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Wire and screw factory 1 550 475 |Commenced November 1; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
Hamilton, Ont. increased wages, etc.; terminated Novem- 


ber 1; return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite (see strike Nov. 
6-45). 


Wire factory workers, 1 80 40 |Commenced November 3; for a five-day 
Hamilton, Ont. week of 48 hours, instead of six-day week; 
terminated November 3; return of workers; 

in favour of employer. 


Automotive parts factory 94 7,000 160,000 |Commenced November 5; in sympathy with 
workers, strike of motor vehicle factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. September 12; unterminated. — 
Wire and screw factory 1 550 70 |Commenced November 6; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for union shop, check-off, 
Hamilton, Ont. increased wages, etc.; terminated Novem- 


ber 6; return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite (see strike Nov. 


1-45). 
Electrical apparatus 2 3,500 3,500 |Commenced November 7; in sympathy with 
factory workers, strike of motor vehicle factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont. Windsor, Ont., September 12; terminated 


November 7; return of workers; in favour 
of employers. 


Foundry workers, 1 200 200 |Commenced November 8; in sympathy with 
Brantford, Ont. strike of motor vehicle factory workers at 
Windsor, Ont., September 12; terminated 
November 8; return of workers; in favour 

of employer. 


Metal factory workers, 2 684 500 |Commenced November 12; in sympathy 
Sarnia, Ont. with strike of motor vehicle factory work- 
ers at Windsor, Ont., September 12; ter- 
minated November 12; return of workers; 

in favour of employers. 


Metal factory workers, 8 4,172 4,172 |Commenced November 14; in sympathy 
Brantford, Ont. with strike of motor vehicle factory work- 
ers at Windsor, Ont., September 12; ter- 
minated November 14; return of workers; 

. in favour of employers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1945*—Conc. 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 





Number involved |Time loss 
——_——_—_—_—_—_———_| in man- 
working 

days 


Particularst 





Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during November, 1945*—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—C on. 


Steel mill (coke oven) 1 200 
workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Optical lens factory 1 100 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRaDE— 
Department store clerks, 1 30 
etc., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


88 |Commenced November 20; protesting re- 
duction in working force and in bonus 
earnings due to curtailed operations; ter- 
minated November 20; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


2,000 |Commenced November 6; for a union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


225 |Commenced November 9; for a union agree- 
ment; terminated November 17; concilia- 
tion, provincial, and return of workers 
pending reference to MLRBy}; indefinite. 


jae Gea eee eee EEE EO ee 


* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


} In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter-m 
ination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
WLB—National War Labour Board; MLRB—Manitoba Labour Relations Board. 
(a) 800 indirectly affected; (b) 76 indirectly affected. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1945, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries.” The latter includes a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the various countries 
for which such figures are available but many 
countries are no longer reporting due to war 
conditions. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken as far as 
possible from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
September, 1945, was 183, and 20 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 203 during the month, in which 
39,300 workers were involved and a time loss 
of 109,000 working days was caused. 
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Of the 183 stoppages which began during 
September, 30 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages, 60 over other wage ques- 
tions, 8 on questions as to working hours, 
20 on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 60 on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements, 3 over 
questions of trade union principle and 2 were 
in support of workers involved in other strikes. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for July, 1945, show 44 
work stoppages, involving 41,974 workers, with 
a time loss of 54,909 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1945, show 
455 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 560,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 7,800,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for September, 
1945, are 550 strikes and lockouts, involving 
455,000 workers, with a time loss of 3,650,000 
man-days. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, November, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


N increase of 0-2 points to 119-9 occurred 
in the official cost-of-living index between 
October 1 and November 1, 1945, due mainly 
to higher food prices. Notable among these 
were eggs and butter which supported a food 
index rise of 0-7 points to 134-0. Among 
other groups to record a change were fuel 
and light 0-1 lower at 106-6, and clothing 0-1 
higher at 122-5. There was no change for 
rentals at 112-3, homefurnishings and services 
at 119-4 and miscellaneous items at 109-6. 


of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in+ 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1945 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 





1914 1915 
1940 1941 


1916 ise PL 


1942 


Retail Prices 


~The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 


1918 
1943 


LOS 
1944 


1920 192) 
1945 


dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
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that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. ; 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rentals figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent. single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
. by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these ‘reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31:3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
homefurnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
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$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food. fuel. rent, clothing, homefurnishings, 
etc.; with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazerte for July, 1943, page 1057, 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, PC. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
Services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Larour Gazerre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, October, 1945 


The general wholesale commodity price 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced 0:2 points to 102-9 in October. An 
increase of 1:2 points to 108-9 in animal 
products was responsible for this change, 
which was produced by price gains for eggs 
and butter. Livestock and lamb carcass quo- 
tations, however, continued to move lower. 
In the iron and steel products group, removal 
of the 10 per cent war exchange tax on 
imported steel plates and sheets was sufficient 
to lower the index 0-2 to 115-1. Declines of 
0-1 to 91-8 for fibres, textiles and textile 
products, and to 98-9 for chemicals and allied 
products reflected lower quotations for hes- 
sian in the former instance and for hydrogen 
peroxide and copper sulphate in the latter. 
Alum and logwood extract were firmer in the 
chemicals group. Other group indexes were 
unchanged, vegetable products at 96-3, wood 
products at 117-6, non-ferrous metals at 79-7 
and non-metallic minerals at 101-1. 


Canadian farm product prices rose 2-1 
points to an index level of 105-6 between 
September and October. The animal prod- 
ucts section index advanced 5:3 points to 
124-8 due to a seasonal increase in the fluid 
milk subsidy from 35 cents to 55 cents per 
cwt., effective October 1 and to substantially 
higher egg prices. These outweighed continued 
weakness in livestock. Field products regis- 
tered a gain of 0-1 to 94-1 following further 
strength in rye, potatoes and onions which 
overbalanced declines for hay. 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Retail 
SERS Home Prices 
Furnish- | Miscel- Index 





Fuel and 
Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 


Services modities 
only)t 
ee Do ee a errr ee | ee ee Gay a 
LODGE yey ts tatonte Mons acline ctoreei| ecacsteeseae er obs 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 OCS RTS MR eeearee 
TOME POA NSB eye ON aR RIN A cS aptale healers 80-0 91-9 72-1 75°4 88-9 TO Suid Ban etoeeeaer tere 
HOUG. e BAd osc hades « |oeieehas cree 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 TOsO™ oe literate 
TOUG I erate Casas eamieere tell aur otc tare 88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 TACK MLD Wy SA eee 
ONT SA) DRE RE: RT cuenstmener calle stats soe cies 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 SHIGA IBRD Oe Bae a 
LOTS eRe Nees seas tps, ec thenets velfyateehe ste tes acy 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 QU ae Pmt ers 
TOTO Reine rata ky ais aie coe etaueie: Se Rents beets 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 LOUD TUT WE eee: 
AGI a.) A Pata ioe cite cae ean 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 ALOc 3 am ee Oh are 
MOOT ie cehasin t oe eat mo mebteesins >< meiele 132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 TDs een Ree ert 
LODO See eee chic c a avae ete etcccue ere aa 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 11255 (let aa ee 
TOD Gis a eas Re ea a tie ieta oP» Seem proton 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106: o0 eth oc ae 
TOD ie ER a hs Sine ayes ae teenrls of 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LODO ete eee 
ODS res Ble vid wiahore eee ra ucla anspare N ase ale getetele 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 133-5 NO4sS0 || A Pee eee eee, 
1090). ite PE PS EU deicll bere tenee we 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 10550 0 Ne eee ae 
VOSA ke secs eacecs igs lobes steueo' | anes wets 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 OF See he me eee 
OSE ie eee hetateec cots eiebrepeterere etoll a utntetotertetn ey. 96-2 94-6 94-0 109-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
TOS GSUAS oh Se cst satiene Rit ietas eibioretne sone 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
1087 he sea coheed rh opto) bron iste -c aerate 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
TOS Rees te tieveree ccieretelatere rel sreieisnctous aiers 102-2 103-8 103-1 97°7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
19389 
PAUSUStA weirs cet acite sins . 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
Septemberdaa. «oct cate : 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2ircsi cece. ersieecin . 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
Mecemberd -+ acaesce ses . 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
YViearl acs eure... AIS eae, 101:5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
FAMUAr yee seule te fier Se lers» 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
PADI Ee centers fee canbe ete 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Raton een ae sieve creielte atetsls = 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October Wenes aires Mervewsiter 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
PET ON ae  NMRaN NEIE ee a 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
Jamun ore eames 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Aprils, cae tee ater clie « ote ater 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
Filly 2 seeeeiarsces sevice aye ahetde 111-9 116-6 107-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October Le sc ecd cs ees sisvsieis oe 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December) Gates satselare’s 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Year LST 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
JAUUSEVE 2s de we eaieb belied : 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
PAOUI scene cs sesiete eo cers ones : 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
RLV daise aeyete bots are eie oe Pet ote teret a= : 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Octoper ler th. ee dir sateiaysines . 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
ear 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
119-0 131°5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
: 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
Tl ye8 cA ec eeeines. order . 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October! 24.5 suntieeys« eases : 118-6 {| 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
1945 
JANUALY) 2hos ative wie, osieis “leva siae . 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
IRepDruary pin essence sett co : 118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
Marcela ljsnt ths sna oaek . 118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 125-0 
PATEL ic eave torches lets fe tists 5 . 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
AVC LPN eee sietscisiearens 119-0 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 125-5 
June dss WAS. Ween oval. Se. 119-6 133-4 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 126-4 
JUV Sees eee eee . 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
ipustal eee cette scceee 5 . 120-5 136-2 112-1 106-5 122-1 119-3 109-5 127-8 
September 1 119-9 134-2 112-1 106-7 122-2 119-4 109-5 126-9 
October Ess wos sde te nation : 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November 1 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE III.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939-- 
NOVEMBER, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1945 
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Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Apr. | July | Oct. | Jan. | April] July | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Nov. 

1939 | 1941 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Beefesirloin steaken ccesisee ates cece oe Ib. | 100-0) 120-7] 143-0] 153-8) 154-5] 153-8] 154-1] 154-5] 154-8] 154-8] 154-8] 43-2 
Beef, round steak... 555.c.sccccecssces Ib. | 100-0) 125-7) 154-4) 166-2) 167-1] 166-7] 167-1] 167-5] 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 39-8 
Beets ribiroast.. eee sis. coecseson fet ence Ib. | 100-0} 125-5} 173-9] 172-2] 172-2] 173-0] 173-9] 173-9] 174-8] 174-3] 174-3] 40-1 
Beefs shoulderiv.c.. 242 fs naee san eels lb. 100-0} 132-7) 179-9} 162-9) 161-6] 161-0} 161-0] 161-6} 161-6) 162-3] 162-3] 25-8 
Beekistewingwt. ss csees chen son aate Ib. 100-0} 136-7] 180-2} 169-0} 169-0) 168-3] 168-3] 168-3} 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 21-2 
Veal, fOLEQUATCCR oo. a otis se lero oeie.s Ib. | 100-0} 139-3] 175-7] 174-6) 174-6] 173-4] 173-4] 173-4] 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 29-5 
Wambwleg Toastynccscee cece lb. | 100-0} 109-9) 142-3] 162-3] 151-1] 147-9] 148-9] 162-0] 159-2] 153-9] 153-2] 43-5 
Pork? freshloims oe. eee cate ese <e. lb. 100-0) 125-3] 1388-8] 138-8] 138-8] 141-5} 141-5] 143-8] 143-1] 143-5) 143-8] 37-4 
Pork treshishoulderyese.. ceeoee noone lb. 100-0} 127-0} 146-4] 146-4) 146-4} 142-9} 142-3] 143-4] 142-9] 142-9] 142-9] 28-0 
Bacon, aye, med. sliced............. lb. 100-0} 132-3) 140-3) 140-3] 140-0] 140-9] 141-2] 141-5] 141-8] 142-2] 142-5] 46-3 
Ward, pure seracere ome oc bila sees lb. 100-0} 151-3) 155-3) 151-8} 151-8} 155-3] 156-1] 157-0} 158-8] 158-8] 159-6} 18-2 
Sherine Vegetablere osc c.. ce Ib. | 100-0) 134-7} 137-5] 187-5) 187-5] 136-8] 136-8] 137-5] 137-5] 137-5] 137-5} 19-8 
Eggs, grades Als freshteees.. esos deans doz 100-0} 156-4) 136-5) 136-2) 155-3] 146-4] 138-5] 140-5] 171-4] 173-7] 180-9] 55-0 
ACSI RIES Moi o CAO Bn OR aEEn CaaS qt. | 100-0}; 111-0} 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4! 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4! 95-4] 10-4 
Bute, creamery, prints.............. lb. 100-0} 140-5} 146-2) 143-2) 145-4) 146-2] 146-2] 143-6] 144-3] 144-7] 146-9] 40-1 
Cheese, Canadian, mildv25). cease: lb. | 100-0} 174-6) 165-4) 163-9) 163-9] 164-9] 164-4] 164-4] 164-9] 164-9] 164-9] 34-3 
Breads white. 2 eis. cesecdenes Ib. | 100-0} 106-5) 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3 6°7 
Bloun; first rade sere cece sae ee lb. 100-0} 127-3) 127-3} 127-3) 127-8] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2} 124-2] 124-2! 124.2 4-1 
Rolledtoatsbulkywesceees eerste: lb. 100-0} 112-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0) 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0 5-7 
Corniflakes,8 oz ioe. suk ects stocks pkg. | 100-0] 101-1) 101-1) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8...........006. tin | 100-0} 129-9] 137-7) 138-7] 138-7} 137-7} 136-8] 186-8] 137-7] 137-7] 137-7] 14-6 
Peas canned, 2.Scvsan series clases tin | 100-0] 117-5} 124-2] 124-2) 123-3] 122-5] 122-5] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 14-6 
Corn;'canned), 2issaaeeae eee eee tin | 100-0} 128-3) 135-4!) 1384-5) 134-5} 133-6] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7) 132-7] 15-0 
Beans), Alyce sie ota sete cioesene lb. | 100-0} 129-4] 131-4} 133-3] 183-3] 183-3] 133-3] 133-3] 183-3] 183-3] 133-3 6°8 
Onions:28e. Vue ee eae ee ee see Ib. | 100-0} 108-2} 157-1) 159-2] 124-5) 112-2) 108-2! 140-8] 134-7] 128-6] 126-5 6-2 
Potatoes........ UO DOD UAC OO Bdodo os oo 15lb.} 100-0} 89-9) 147-3] 153-0] 128-4] 126-8) 141-2] 204-9) 169-2] 148-5] 147-6] 48-4 
Prunes;smediumiy ire see senke ccc soe Ib. 100-0} 115-8) 123-7) 122-8) 122-8) 122-8) 121-1) 120-2) 120-2] 120-2] 120-2) 13-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk Bela are stil oiejaeere lb. 100-0} 104-0) 108-6} 114-6] 115-9} 102-6} 106-6} 108-6] 107-9] 108-6] 108-6] 16-4 
Oranges, medium size Were tetereieners <i sreiere st doz. | 100-0) 132-5) 139-6} 141-0} 141-6] 142-7] 147-1] 153-6] 155-6] 156-0] 153-9] 45-1 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0] 111-3) 186-6} 1389-7) 144-0} 145-5] 140-9) 145-2) 147-7] 147-1] 147-4] 47-9 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0Z...........006- jar | 100-0} 111-3) 115-1) 114-5) 115-1) 114-5} 115-1) 114-5} 114-5) 115-1] 115-1] 18-9 
Peaches) 20/0238 a kee neces vee ee tin | 100-0} 101-5} 108-6}f108-1/+108-1) 104-6} 104-1] 105-1] 105-6) 105-6] 107-1) 21-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02.........200. jar | 100-0) 118-3} 131-1] 130-3] 1380-3] 129-6} 129-6} 128-9] 128-9] 128-9} 128-9] 17-5 
Cormisyrupt2ilborosecsra scree eon's tin | 100-0} 138-0] 155-0} 155-7) 155-7) 155-3] 158-8} 158-2] 158-2] 157-7) 157-7| 27-0 
Sugar, cranulatedaeecesc: oscil cence lb. 100-0} 132-3] 132-3) 1382-3) 132-3) 132-3) 132-3) 132-3) 132-3) 132-3] 132-3 8°6 
Sugariyellow sem ewer secs sae aee Ib. | 100-0} 181-3) 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 184-9] 134-9 8-5 
Cofleet iain aiatiits cats Santen s weeats Ibt | 100-0! 141-6} 131-1] 131-1] 131-1) 1381-1} 131-1] 1381-4] 131-7] 131-7] 131-7] 44-5 
Tea; blacksi bier rece se een pkg | 100-0} 145-2) 131-6) 181-6} 1381-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6) 131-6) 131-6} 1381-6} 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October 1945 prices. 
t Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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Beef Pork : 5 3 3 
Ook ak ae Was YBN EPIDOER SER 
o S i 3 © s ol: 6 > g 2 & od 
gic Sas es jes} eifsitc| (8 fs le fs BI gs 
_— ee o Hylan me 5 A — ne be - © g 3 BS be 2 a 
“ora [eels Sle le Is [SslogisaiS* v/s (8 lf lo ls |e 
S18) (eRe fo ele pe lel ee Reel e! S15 1O 1S le eles 
a |o2| 85 | pS 85/85] -S|2Ses| te asles/hF) cld/sc/ Sales] esis & 
SS/SSISSIS SIE Slab abla Sle bl Seidel ReIScTIS5l8 sleelselSeles 
HA Oae RI SalVasa/gal/PalPalgalgelSalgojsalsalgalS aloaiso algo 
ma 1 1 1 ln 1 | im Im IM jd im jf IS im ID Im le Im lO 
cts. |cts. . |ets. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cts./cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. | cts. 
P.E.1.— a 
1—Charlottetown.........../44:6/40-6|38-2/28-2|22-2)... .|43-8/38-4]..../45-5|19-3/20-2154-7] 9-0/41-9135-0| 7-3] 4-6] 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
2-— Halifax dectscsavarcens.c' 44-7|41-4/38-9/26-7|23-9}24-3/46-4/39-3/26-3/46- 1/19-1]19-9158-4111-0/42-7135-4| 8-0] 4-5) 6-11 9-9 
3—New Glasgow........... 45-7|43-1/42-0/26-8122-6]....|47-1]40-4/30-6146-6/19-4/19-9/57-0110-0/43-3136-4| 7-3] 4-9] 6-1/10-0 
4—Sydney .4..s3.080086 000s 48-5)42-5/36-3130-2/24-3]....|47-7/40-6/31-5]46-8/19-4119-9158-0/12-0/42-8136-2] 7-3] 4-5] 5-7| 9-9 
BPs hee datas hate suse als one 45-8)/40-8/36-5)28-2}17-9]. ...|46-5/39-3/29-2/45-6/19-3/20-3158-7/10-0/42-9136-3! 6-7] 4-91 6-0} 9-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..............|45-0}42-4/46-4/27-4/20-3/29-7/45-8139-0/31-3/48-3]20-9/19-9156-4|10-0/41-81/34-7| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3] 9-4 
7—Moncton......... Baae wane 45-6/41-4/40-9/27-1/21-0/30-0/47-8139-0/30-1/48-3118-8/19-9 58-1 10-0/41-9/34-9} 8-0) 4-5) 5-9}10-0 
8&—Saint John....... ARG AE ae 45-3143 -1/38-6)}26-6|22-5/30-0/46-6/40-6/29-4/46-0}18-9}19-7|58-1/11-0/42-3134-5| 7-3] 4-21 6-0] 9-7 
Quebec— H 
9—Chicoutimi....... Boon 41-5/38-2138-0/27-8)22-0]....].... 29-1/29-5|50-6}20-0/20-9155-6|10-0/39-8/33-3] 6-7] 4-3]....] 9-9 
10—HiullS Se ek ic as hee 41°2/38-9/37-5/25-3}19-9}30-3/42-7/32-4/28-7/46-6117-7/19-3156-9110-0/39-1/30°5| 5-31 3-8] 5-5) 9-3 
11—Montreal................ 42-6/39-7/43-5/24-1/20-1/26-5/43-6/34-3/27-2/46-8118-6/19-2/58-4/10-5/40-1/33-9| 6-0] 3-8] 5-61 9-3 
12—Quebees.closeseeeendooes 41-9/38-0/41-3/23-9/19-1/30-3/41-3/84-0/27-0/44-4/19-1/19-6156-5/10-0/40-6134-3) 5-5! 3-6] 5-9] 9-5 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 37-4135-3/36-6|25-1)18-7|30-6/36-7|/30-1/27-1/47-5]19-0/19-5156-3| 9-0/39-5132-4| 5-3] 4-1] 6-0] 9-8 
14—-St. Johns: i... Js oasadece 45-0/42-71/42-7/27-7|17-5/34-7)....].... 30-3]47-7/18-7|19-7/58-3] 9-0/39-7/32-1| 5-3) 4-1] 5-7] 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 43 -6/40-3/40-6|26-0|18-3/33-7/43-9/34-5/26-6/40-5|18-9]19-7/57-3/10-0/39-7/34-6| 5-3] 4-21 6-0] 9-8 
16—~-Sorelise os shen tien eee bk ok 40-6/36-9/40-9]25-2/19-7|....|37-7/383-2)26-6/47-0}19-0/19-7/55-1} 9-0/39-7/32- | 5-3] 4-1! 5-3110-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 34-3/35-0134-0/25-6117-7]....].... 26-0}25-9}39-2)18-6/19-4/55-5| 9-0/39-3 31-7 5-3] 4-0} 5-3) 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 40+2/36-9/36-0/25-0/20-8]....|40-0/29-3}25-6/47-0]18-0/19-7/56-9110-0139-4/34-6] 6-0] 4-0! 5-5] 9-6 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................ 42-0/38-6/39-8|25-8|20-2/27-5]43-2137-4/29-8145-4/17-8]19-1153-0/10-0/40-0/30-8| 6-7} 4-21 5-4| 8-7 
20—Brantford............... 43-9/40-6/40+3)25-9119-0/30-0/44-7/38-9/27-9/46-1/18-0/19-5156-1110-0/39-8134-7] 6:7] 4-21 5-6] 9-1 
21—Brockville............... 46-7|42-8/44-0/26-3]/21-6]....]....]....|.... 45-8)17-9}19-2155-3]10-0/39-8/31-3!] 6-3} 4-0] 5-5] 8-8 
22—Chatham 30.00% Wessels 43-3/39-7/40:7|25-6/20-6|30-4/44-5137-4/32-2147-0/17-9/19-3154-6]10-0/39-1135-2| 5-3] 4-1] 5-2] 8-7 
23—Cormwall..........<...6. 44-4/40-9}40-7/26-0/17-7|... .145-0/37-0/27-8/46-5/18-1119-4153-5/10-0/39-5130-6| 6-0] 4-01 5-8] 9-1 
24—Fort William............ 43-4/39-7137-6/25-4/22-0]..../44-0}... .|29-6/46-3]18-0/19-2156-6]11-0140-6132-1) 6-0 3-9 5-1} 8-8 
25 —Galtarsdsitces cose use coe 43-7/40-3}40-0)25-0/22-8)29-7/44-0/38-0/26-3/48-3|18-0]19-2154-4110-0/39-9136-0| 6-71 4-11 5-8! 8-8 
26-——Guelpli sete css serene 43 -6/40-9)39-2|26-5/24-3131-2/45-2/40-4/29-0/46-3]18-2/19-2154-2/10-0/39-9135-4] 6-01 4-1] 5-7] 8-8 
27—Hamilton........... wooo [44-1/40-7/41-9/25-5)22-5/29-7/45-2/40-2/29-2/48-1/18-2/19-0155-8111-0/40-5/37-0] 6-0! 4-21 5-5) 8-8 
28—Kingston................ 43 -3/38-8/39-9)25-8}18-6]..../44-0/38-6]27-0/45-6]17-7/19-2155-4/10-0/39-5131-7| 6-0] 4-3] 5-31 9-2 
29—Kitchener. ROA ares SA 43-0/40-1/41-1)25-2/22-9/30-5|45-6/38-6/26-9|47 -2|18-4/19-6/52-1110-0/39-7/33-5| 6-3] 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
30—London'.c.)..ce santo eee 43-7/40-1)41-3/25-6/22-0/30-2/44-1/39-3/26-3/46-0|18-5]19-3]55-0/10-0/39-91/33-1] 6-0] 4-0] 5-5] 8-8 
31—Niagara Falls............ 42-8/39-5)40-9/25-1/19-8)30-1|43-7/39-3/27-6/44-4|18-3]19-3/54-8110-5139-7132°5| 6-0) 4-2] 5-7] 8-8 
82—North Bay.............. 43-9/40-6|42-2/25-6]19-1]....145-3]....1.... 46 -5)18-6/19-5/57-8}11-0/39-8/32-7| 6-7| 4-2] 6-4] 9-7 
838—Oshawa.......csesesecee 43 -6/40-8/42-5/25-6/21-5/29-3/45-0/40-6/28-0/46-4/18-1]19-5/55-2/10-0/40-8134-2] 6-0] 4-0] 5-6! §-9 


FA OUR WA iin ci25 5:5 8654 5 ole sore 44-8/41-4)/43-0)26-6)22-0/30-1/45-1/36-8]28-5/49-6|18-4}19-0]57-2]10-0139-9/31-9| 6-7| 3-8} 5-7] 8-7 
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Canned 


Vegetables 





23's (28 0z), per tin 


| Tomatoes, choice, 








Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 

Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 











50729—103 





Beans, common, dry 
white, per lb. 
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s |38 
$8 as Rent (a) 
gh | 22 
2a |o 

a ee $ 

Me a 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b) 
te 12-63] 27-50-31-50 
| Ate 16-00-20-00 | 3 
Ue oe 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
i ee 11-75] 26-50-30-50 {5 
ae 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
Dt § 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
ay 13-03] * 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 
ns eel | RRR MAY: 9 
16-75|.....: 15-50-19-50 {10 
1B-76M iss. 23 -00-27-00(b)| 11 
16-00|...... 27-50-31-50(b)|12 
15-7Bhgs ce. 16-00-20-00(b)|13 
15 -BO| ga. | eens oe ra 14 
7 <BONy.c 44 20-00-24-00(b)|15 
16-25)... fo. eee 16 
19-00]... 14-00-18-00(b)|17 
16-00|...... 20-00-24-00(b)|18 
Ne-00)h al: ee 19 
46-00! 2.70" 2200-26-00 {20 
16-00|...... 20-00-24-00 {21 
18-GOht sos "21-50-25-50 [22 
1b BO\M ves 23-00-27 -00(b)|23 
16-80|....:. 25-50-20-50 124 
16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {25 
16-00}.,.¥%! 22-50-26-50 26 
EGolers 26-00-30-00 27° 
16-00|...... 29-50-33-50 128 
16-00|...... 26-50-30-50 [29 
16°801.4. 053 26-50-30-50 {30 
Ve aa 25-00-29-00 {31 
| wen 23-00-27-00 |32 
16-00|...... 24-50-28-50  |33 
16-75|...... 31-00-35-00 {34 


. Sugar 
je eg 

stele le lele.té es 
S etl (8 |ESlesjesiesigsiacis | [2 ia: 
Go| 82) 8/82) $3) 23/38 /SRla3|bals2|e8| o2\s— 
28/8 8)5 3/2 8) 2 5|e 8) d 8/5 SE S/E 8/8 ES Bis 8| 28 

ols i ia io te We les is io jo i IO le 
cts .|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.{cts.|jcts .|cts.|cts.|ets.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. 
6-9/42-3)13-9]17-4)47-8)64-4/39-2/23-7/37-9)29-1| 8-6] 8-1]53-4/38-0 
5-7/47-2)13-9]16-4|52-0/54-4/40-0/20-3/36-9/29-1] 8-6} 8-3/49-5/38-0 
5-6/48-3/13-7|17-4/47-4)52-5/39-7|... .|38-0/29-0| 8-2) 8-2}51-5/38-0 
6-5/48-2/12-7/16-8/52-3/58-1/39-1]....137-9}28-9| 8-6] 8-4/49-7137-8 
5:9/46-1/14-1/17-1/49-9/52-5)39-6).... 37-6 29-9} 8-7] 8-7|50-3/38-0 
6:6/44-4/14-5/16-6/44-8/57-3139-2)....139-1/29-3} 8-5) 8-3150-0138-0 
5-5/45-6]13-7/17-4/47-3]52-8/40-8/20-3/37-9}28-4} 9-0] 8-8]51-1/38-0 
5:9/44-2)13-7/15-9}53-9]50-0/39-8}20-3)36-2/29-0) 8-5} 8-3147-7138-0 
8-0/48-2}15-0)18-3}48-5}55-0/40-0)... .|39-4|28-7| 8-6) 8-2/52-3139-6 
5+ 9/48-2)13-3/17-3}40-8/46-8/36-8]....|35-7/27-5| 8-3) 8-1]45-4/38-9 
6-2/47-9/13-9}16-3)/43-5/41-6/87-6]... .|84-9127-2| 8-0] 7-9]47-1/39-6 
7°0/48-0 14-6/17-1 45-2|51-0/38-3/20-0/36-3)/28-5) 8-1] 7-9/43-6/39-9 
7-5|51-9)14-2|17-6)46-3/47-5/39-4]....|86-4/28-6} 8-0] 7-8142-6|40-3 
8-1/49-3/14-6)17-7|44-7/47-5139-4|....137-4/28-2] 8-0} 7-9]41-6]40-0 
6:5/46-6)14-6]18-2/47-3}46-2/39-7)... .188-9}28-9} 8-0] 8-0141-3)39-4 
7-2/51-9)15-3}16-9/45-2/52-8/41-2/19-0/37-6|/29-5| 7-9] 7-7|46-2/39-4 
7-1)50-9)15-0]16-7|48-0148-0/39-6)....|38-4/28-5| 8-0} 7-5}/48-0/39-4 
7-6)52-2)14-9/19-0)49-0/53-7/40-3]....|37-6/28-7] 8-5) 8-0/47-5/40-3 
5-7/49-0/14-3)16-7/44-4/46-7/36-6!... .133-6126-5] 8-4) 8-4/48-9/39-0 
5: 8/50-6/13-2/16-8147-4/46-9/36-3]... ./383-4 26-5 8-4) 8-3)46-3/39-4 
6): 6| 50-1 | tates sleet 47-7/49-4136-7|....|85-4/27-9| 8-3) 8-1/48-7/38-4 
5°3/49-0}....|17-5}86-9/43-3/36-0)....|83-7/26-3] 8-6) 8-5/41-5/38-1 
HOGI E3010) Re ail fae ae 38-6/45-2)....).... 34-7|26-6) 8-2) 8-2/45-3/38-6 
5:-9)45-1/13-8]16-8/46-7/47-0/387-7|20-5/35-0/26-0| 8-7] 8-6/41-9/38-1 
5-8/50-3/ 13-3) 15-9/44-4147-6/36-2 -{82-°6/25-6] 8-5) 8-3)44-4/39-4 
5-6/50-1)....|15-9)41-3/45-4/35-6 .|382-8/25-7| 8-6 8-5)43-1 38°6 
6-0/50-4]13-7/16-0/45-5/45-8/35-1 .|82-9]26-0} 8-1] 8-1/42-8139-2 
6-1/47-8/14-3}14-8 46-7/46-9]....1.... 34-8/26-6] 8-1] 7-9/43-5/38-9 
5-4/48-9 .|16-7]/42-8/48-8/36-2 .|83°1/25-8) 8-6} 8-5]41-4)/39-4 
5:7/50-1 13-3 14-5)42-9/45-7/36-8)....182-5/25-5} 8-6) 8-4143-6/39-3 
5-6/49-0/12-7/13-2)44-6/45-9/36-0]... .134-4]25-5] 8-6] 8-6144-7|39-5 
6-1/49-7|....|16-7)47-7/49-5/38-3]....185-4/28-1!] 9-0} 8-9)49-7/39-6 
5:3/49-0}....|15-7/42-6)48-6/86-3]... .|84-5/25-5| 8-6] 8-3/46-6/39-4 
6-4/47-9113-5/16-7|44-5/47-6/37-0]... .|86-0/27-3) 8-2) 8-0/43-9139-0 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Flour, first grade 


Rolled oats, bulk, 
per Ib. 
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4-0}.. 


3-9 
3:7 
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4-4 
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6-0 
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5-4 
5:4 
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A!) ee 


4-4]... 


4-2 


6-0 


4-9]... 


4-0 
4-1 
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5-7 
6:5 
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S Cy wo) QQ | Do Ss ap & ro He ~ § 
8 |s eFig | Je [18 12 [Se PaPalag a5 oO |S 
26\#.6/ 83) £.d/¥.0/8.6/ 5 /8.dies/*ylkslgs|/&8) 5) -s/ o/s 
SRLS eel ST cl pte ei pe Pd pe Hd ge BO eg te Pee] oo | pee] SB me] DB te] he 
= O82 So 8/5 8/8 Sig S/S 8/2 82 S SSE SSIS SS S/S 838 
ma | | | jo t> | ime Ie I JY io IM |e jm [oO Ima 
F cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. |cts.| cts.| cts.| cts 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-3/39-6/39-8]26-0/22-8]....].... 38 +3/27-0/46-7/18-3)19-5]53-5]10-0)/39-7)....] 6-0 
36—Peterborough............ 45-0/41-5/42-4]25-8/21-8/32-0]45-0141-4/27-7/46-8]18-4119-1/52-8|10-0/39-6|34-3! 6-0 
37—Port Arthur............. 42-8139-2|38-8]24-8|22-4|29-3]41-6/37-7|28-7|48-5/17-7|18-7|56-7|11-0/40-3/34-2] 6-3 
38—St. Catharines........... 43-4)40-1/41-3]25-3/20-5)30-7/44-6/41-2)26-0/47-5/18-3]19-2/56-0/10-5/40-0/34-1) 6-0 
39—St. Thomas............. 44-1/40-5/41-3)25-2/23-0130-0)/44-5/39-7/29-0/45-7|18-7|19-6/54-6/10-0)40-3/33-8! 6-0 
40 —BSarnie......occibicneieecless. 43-3/40-4141-6/27-4/22-5|32-7/43-5137-0|29-7|45-8]18-4/19-5/55-2110-0/40-4/33-3] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-7/40-0|39-0|26-5]22-1)... .|43-0/38-3]30-0/46-7/18-1|19-2157-0|11-0/39-7/32-9] 6-7 
42—Stratford..............5- 41-4'39-8139-4)25-5/22-8]... ./42-0/37-6]27-6/45-7/18-2/20-0/53-4/10-0139-7/34-1] 5-3 
43—Sudbury.......2..+.....- 42-6|39-7/39-7|25-4|23-3|27-6|40-6/37-4/29-7|44-8/18-7|19-7/58-3|11-0139-9|34-7| 6-7 
44—Timmins................ 44-1141-0/41-4/26-1/21-4)29-7/43-3/39-5]... .|44-5]18-9}19-5/57-8112-0/40-0/34-4| 6-7 
45—Toronto.........5-....+. 44-2/40-5/41-8/26-2/22-9/30-5/44-4/40-2/24-9/49-7/18-1/19-1/56-9/11-0/40-0/37-3| 6-7 
46—Welland...............-- 41-7/38-3]41-1]25-7/22-0/30-7]... .|38-9]28-2/43-6]18-3/19-5/54-6/11-0/39-9/36-1] 6-7 
47—Windsor..........+.+.-+: 43-4/40-1/41-6/25-0/23-3/31-0)43-9/39-5/28-6/45-9/18-5]19-1/55-4]11-0/39-8/35-3] 6-0 
48—Woodstock.............. 42-7139-4|39-8]25-0]19-0]... .|44-3]37-6/26-0/44-7/18-2/19-1/53-2/10-0/39-8/32-5| 6-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.........00..00- 42-8/38-4|40-2/25-0/19-8)... .|42-7|37-7/25-3/46-4/16-8/20-8/54-0/10-0/38-5/84-1] 7-1 
50—Winnipeg....:..........- 42-2137-7|35-4/24-7/21-1/27-1/41-3/37-1/28-8/48-3/17-3/19-6/53-9| 9-0/38-2/34-7| 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw..............+.|42-8/38-0/38-4/24-0/18-9]... .|41-6/35-4/26-6/45-6/15-8]20-7/51-8]11-0/37-9/34-5} 7-2 
52—Prince Albert............|88>2/35-2/35-0/23-4/17-8]....].... 35-7|27-3/43-0}16-7/20-2/50-3/10-0/38-8|34-2] 6-0 
53—Regina.....0....ececrese 41-5/38-0/37-6)24-2/21-2/26-0/41-2/35-0)25-0/42-9]16-4/21-7/52-3/10-0/38-0/34-8| 6-8 
§4—Saskatoon.............5- 41-5)/38-0|36-5/25-0/19-9|27-7/39-2/35-1/26-6/43-4/16-4/20-0/51-8]10-0/37-7|/34-9| 7-2 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary...........0+00 43 -2/38-9|39-9)24-8/21-4/26-2140-5)....].... 48-3}16-3)20-2/53-3/10-0)38-9/36-2| 7-2 
§6—Drumheller..............|41-7|37-7/39-5/25-3/20-5)....].... 35-7|26-7/45-4|17-3}21-5/50-8/10-0/39-9/38-5) 8-0 
57—Edmonton...............|40-5/35-8/38-1/22-8/20-2/26-6/37-1|35-0/26-4/45-7/16-3/20-3/52-1|/10-0|38-6|35-6| 7-2 
58—Lethbridge.............. 41-2)37-2)/37-0/24-0/17-4)25-5)40-7/35-8/27-2/44-0)/16-1/21-0/50-3]10-0/38-9/35-2) 8-0 
British Columbla— 
59—Nanaimo................ 46-0/41-8)44-2/27-4/24-8)....|45-0/41-6/28-9/48-6/19-3/20+5/51-0/12-0/41-0/37-1) 9-0 
60—New Westminster........ 45-0/40-3)41-8)25-8/23-8]29-7/42-7|/39-4|27-4/47-8]18-0/20-1/49-9}10-0/40-7/35-3] 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert....... o---(44-5/41-3/43 -0/26-0/23-7)28-7/44-3]....).... 49-8)18-5)20-9]57-2/15-0/41-5/38-0/10-0 
G2— Tresor odie vidoe eve ps pe 44-5)/40-7/43-8/25-8)25-0/28-6/44-4/40-3/28-1/45-9|18-0]22-7/55-9/13-0/40-8|34-7] 9-0 
63—Vancouver...... sieisiele .. .{46-9|41-9]42-4]26-3]25-3/28-2/43-4139-3]28-8149-3]18-1|19-1|50-0/10-0/40-3/35-4| 9-6 
64—Victoria................. 45-8/41-8)43-8]26-7/23-9)/31-4/45-0/40-5/29-9/46-0)18-7/20-3/50-6/11-0/40-8|35-7| 9-0 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 


indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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cts. cts. | cts. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.jcts.| $ $ $ 
14-0} 14-3]...... 6-3) 5-5)52-1 15-4|46-3/47-6)....].... 34-9)26-0 8-5|48-0/39-2) 16-50)...... 16-00-20:00 35 
13-6 14-8 6-1] 5-5/48-1)....1. 15-0]41-6]47-3/37-4 33-7/26-5 8-5143-5/39-0) 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 36 
14-0 14-3 6-1] 6-0144-8]14-7|17-3]46-9]49-2137-7/22-5|35-4125-5 8-4/41-3/38-1] 16-80}...... 23-00-27 -00 37 
Losalos4 ie tee 6-5} 6-0/49-8 14-0/43-2/48-0)35-3 33°3\26-4 8-2/43-8/39-1] 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 38 
14-1 14-7 6-3] 6-3]50-0/13-7115-4149-5/48-3135-0]20-7/34-1/26-2 8-6145-2/39-7| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
14:3 15-2 6-8) 5-5/50-2 15-6]48-4148-3}37-3 33-6|26-7 8-7/44-8139-4] 16-50}...... 23 -00-27-50 40 
15-0 15-0 6-1] 5-2)50-7/13-3]15-3]41-5147-7|37-0 34-4/26-6 8-6/41-0/39-0} 17-00}...... 23 -00-27 -00 41 
14-5 14-7 6-3) 5-6/50-9]14-0/14-5]/43-9/46-1/35-0 33-5|26-5 8-6145-3/38-7| 16-00}...... 21-00-25-00 42 
14:3 14-9 6-3] 5-7/52-6)14-1]17-2/43-1147-5}39-1 34-8|28-1 8-5145-0/38-7) 17-75}...... 28-00-32-00 43 
14-9 14-7 6-3} 6-0/51-0)14-0]15-7/47-1155-0/37-5 34-6 28-0 8-8/40-3/38-8) 19-50)...... 26-50-30-50 44 
13-4 14-1 6-4| 5-5149-1/13-4115-3144-0/46-0/36-0/19-3|32-3|25-7 8-01/44-6/38-7] 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 45 
13-7 14-5 9-1] 5-5/50-3}13-6|14-2/44-9/46-0136-0 32-8|26-5 SeSl41631399 | 1550. van. olives oe eieeetas eee 46 
14-0 14-6 6-2| 5-3/49-4113-6]15-4140-4/42-0/35-3 33°1/26-2 8-0/41-3 38 5] 16-00)...... 25-00-29-00 47 
14-4 14-3 6-2| 6-0/48-6 15-9}38-3|44-6|35-6 33-7|26-3 8-6145-6/39-1] 16-00}...... 22-00-26 -00 48 


21-00-25-:00 [49 
26-00-3000 {50 















5-4/40-1]13-0}16-6/44-9/42-4/39-3}22-4/36-2/24-8 


6+2/42-1]13-8|16-8|42-2|46-6/40-8|22-5)/36-0)27-2 
6-7|43-1]15-1]17-4|44-0}48-3/40-5/23-1/38-3/28-6 
6-5/43-1113-4]17-7/43-0/44-0/39-9]21-6/36-9/28-0 


22-50-26-50 {51 
19-50-2350 52 
28-50-32-50 153 
22-00-26:00 [54 


26-00-30:00 {55 
9-7|43-0/38-0]......].....- 21-00-25-00 56 
24-50-28-50 {57 
22-00-26-00 |58 


6-6|51-4/10-0}15-4/39-3/39-1/37-6]20-1/31-3)25-0 
6-1|47-0}11-5]16-1]43-9|38-6/36-7|20-4/33-3)/24-9 
6-9157-9|12-6]17-3/53-8/46-3/38-3|21-2/32-0/26-5 
6+3/51-6/12-6|17-0/45-8/49-3|36-0)/21-6)34-6)27-4 
6-1/48-2/11-1/16-2/46-6/38-7]....|19-8)30-6)24-4 
6-6/51-7|13-2|15-0/44-1/39-9/37-0/20-0/31-2/24-8 


8-8/40-9138-1]....- |e ees 17-00-21-00 |59 
20-50-24-50 60 
20-00-24-00 {61 
23-00-27-00 {62 
23-50-27-50 {63 
21-00-25:00 |64 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. ° 
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TABLE V.-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926=100 


Se areas aaa Tome eas en (Oma 0G OUT RPG Sr er aaa Gs REN OSE Sop ne Ton meses mess Gos 





All commodities). 0a Rey i Miao) Tart citiee ames oe ts 64-0/127-4]155-9| 97-3] 98-1] 96-8] 67-9 
Classified according to chief component 
material— 
a Vesetable brOGuetsu.. och scr aera. maine 58-1/127-9]}167-0} 86-2] 96-9) 96-3 
II. Animals and Their Products.......... 70-91127-1|145-1] 96-0} 98-3)109-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Erdducs 58-2}157-1/176-5|101-7| 96-6) 90-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... .| 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3}] 98-9] 93-0 
V. Iron and Its Products...............++ 68-91156-9}168-4|104-6] 99-7) 93-5 
VI. Non- ote Metals and Their Pro- 
PORTE GES EES HAMA, (SL Mey GARE Pvc ae fay 8 98-4]141-9]135-7| 97-3] 98-3) 97-5 
Vil. Now Motallis Minerals and Their Pro- 
CONE (oh CSPMRAIAI as SU Rey sual IU NM Mee Gece oe Seta 56-8} 82-31112-21107-0) 99-2) 92:3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 63-4/118-7}141-51105-4) 99-7) 95-4 
Classified according to purpose— : 
LiGonsumers Goods tac tap - bus seers ay tte 62-0]102-7/136-1| 96-9} 98-0} 95-5 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 61-8/119-0}150-8} 90-2) 97-5}/103-7 
Other Consumers Goods.............- -~§2-2) 91-9}126-3/101-4| 98-3} 90-1 
Tie Producers|Goods Ive 4. eo eee ee 67-7/133-31164-8| 98-8] 97-9} 97-1 
Producers’ Equipment................ 55-1} 81-91108-6}104-1) 97-4] 94-3 
Producers Materials.............-..206- 69+11189-0}171-0] 98-2) 97-9) 97-4 
Building and Construction Materials. .| 67-0|100-7/144-0)108-7| 98-1) 98-5 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 69-5}148-1|177-3| 95-8] 97-9] 97-1 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AR BG didi et at oc ice anne eseiten ere 59-2|134-7/176-4| 91-2] 96-7) 94-0 
UB SMW sro cae ane, Se MNAT An Spek Is PD e Mee 70-11129-0/146-0] 95-9] 98-9)106-3 
‘Farm (Canadian) )s arab eee 64-1]132-6]/160-6] 88-0) 98-6]105-9 
BB Damn Een eT Re CRE FMR MOE RRTIIS SIMA SOR CRUE pe ayer 65-9]111-6}114-1) 91-7)102-4)110-4 
TORT PHO Tesh shee | Au eal Net Re aes fas 60-1] 89-71151-3]106-8] 98-9] 92-9 
DV coer aL. yeti Meek ouske shal teksten ae Myr tou 7-9/115-2|184-6}106-4| 99-5] 92-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63-8}120-8}154-1] 94-7] 98-3/100-5 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly).. 64-8|127-7|155-5}/100-4| 98-1) 93-7 


ct.| Oct.jOct. 


O Oct.}| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.) Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
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Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


ET changes in world wholesale prices 

continued small during the third quarter 
of 1945 though the prevailing tendency was 
to lower levels. Between June and Septem- 
ber 1945 the Canadian wholesale index de- 
clined 0-5 points to 102-7 (1926=100) mainly 
reflecting recessions in vegetables, live stock 
and. coal. The United States Bureau of 
Labor wholesale index on the same base fell 
0-9 to 105-2 due to lower quotations for farm 
products and certain other foods. At 169-6 
(1930100) in September, the United King- 
dom series recorded a third-quarter decline of 
0-5 points, weakness in certain foods and non- 
ferrous metals more than  overbalancing 
strength in cereals. Among South American 
countries, the Argentine index receded 0°8 
points in the third quarter to 217 (1926— 
100), following reductions in non-agrarian 
products, while the Chilean series at 892-7 
(1913100) in July registered a slightly firmer 
‘tendency. 

The India (Calcutta) index declined 2 
points to 279 (July 1914=100) in August. In 
the Antipodes the Australian index weakened 
1 point to 1416 (July 1936-June 1939=1000) 
between June and September, while the New 
Zealand series recorded a gain of 8 points to 
1591 (1926-30=1000) in August. On the base 
1910=1000, the South African index registered 
am increase of 11 points to 1808 between June 
and August. 

While cost of living changes in the majority 
of instances were fractional in the third quar- 
fer of 1945, there was less evidence of a def- 


inite trend than was noted for wholesale prices. 
On the base 1935-39=100, the index of Cana- 
dian living costs rose 0-3 points to 119-9 
between June and September mainly reflecting 
higher quotations for foods and homefurnish- 
ings and services. The Bureau of Labor series 
for the United States on the same base, re- 
ceded 0-1 to 128-9 due to lower food prices 
which outweighed increases for clothing, home- 
furnishings, fuel and electricity and miscel- 
laneous items. For the United Kingdom, a 
decrease of 1 point to 203 (July 1914—100) 
was produced by lower prices for foods. 
Higher prices for foods and clothing were 
responsible for a substantial quarterly increase 
in Mexican living costs, the index rising 18-2 
points to 344-4 (1934=100) during the period 
under review. Latin-American countries have 
been recording increases through 1945 though 
at a progressively slower rate; an index for 
Chile (Santiago) stood at 426-7 (March, 
1928—100) in July, compared with 411-0 in 
January. September 1945 cost-of-living in- 
dexes of 133-5 (1939:=100) for Argentina and 
204-9 (1913100) for Peru were respectively 
1-1 and 3-0 points above June levels. There 
was no change in the Switzerland index of 
living costs which remained at 210 (June 
1914—100) throughout the quarter, while the 
Australian quarterly series added 1 point to 
1270 (June 1936-July 1939=1000). Higher 
food costs were responsible for an advance of 
3 points to 278 (January-March 1939=100) in 
the cost-of-living series for Iceland (Rey- 
kjavik). 


Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
July-September, 1945 ° 


Meat Rationing, Textile Programs, Freezing of Leases, Relaxation 
of Controls 


Ogu end of hostilities in August did not 
mean the end of the shortages and 
economic strains resulting from the war. The 
supply of civilian goods continued to be 
limited because of the large and urgent needs 
of Canada’s allies for food and reconstruction 
materials and because of the time interval 
required for the conversion of industry from 
war to civilian production. At the same time, 
demand was swollen by the special needs of 
discharged veterans and by the heavy volume 
of deferred requirements for such things as 
household appliances, backed by purchasing 
power in the form of accumulated war savings 
and discharge benefits. 


In a broadcast on August 24, the Minister 
of Finance reiterated the policy of the Gov- 
ernment regarding war-imposed economic 
controls: “The Government’s policy with 
regard to abolishing wartime controls . 
has two main aspects—first, to relax and to 
remove controls over production and dis- 
tribution as rapidly as acute scarcities dis- 
appear; and secondly, to safeguard the stabili- 
zation program until itg full benefits can be 
reaped in a smoother, more rapid transition 
to a prosperous peacetime economy. The end 
of the war does not change this policy, though 
it does mean that we can move more 
rapidly”. 

While a number of controls had to be 
eontinued, therefore, adjustments were made 
to meet the changed circumstances. The re- 
moval of controls that might restrict recon- 
version was vital in view of the necessity for 
a rapid expansion of civilian production and 
civilian employment opportunities following 
the cancellation of war orders. By the end 
of the quarter about five in every six of the 
Board’s production restrictions had been re- 
voked. The Board’s Policy of Equitable Dis- 
tribution was modified to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of new businesses, and to provide for 
the freer distribution of articles, production 
of which had been suspended during the war. 

On the other hand, restrictions on the 
use and distribution of foods had to be 
tightened. Meat rationing was re-introduced 
to sustain a high level of exports while pro- 
tecting the price ceiling and orderly distribu- 
tion at home. The Board’s control over the 
production of textiles and clothing had to be 


kept in operation since the supply, restricted 
by curtailed imports and labour shortages, 
still fell far short of demand, now increased 
by the requirements of discharged service 
personnel. The greatly increased demand for 
housing in the face of the restricted supply 
made it necessary to introduce an emergency 
freezing of leases and to reorganize the Em- 
ergency Shelter Administration. 


Foods 


Meat Rationing: The decision to ration 
meat again was announced by the Prime 
Minister on July 6. His statement pointed to 
“the great and even desperate needs of 
liberated areas in Europe” and the downward 
trend of slaughterings in inspected plants the 
only possible sources of meat for export. Con- 
sumer rationing was to be re-established “on 
a basis which will result in a reduction of the 
overall consumption of meat in Canada and 
thus make available more supplies for the 
relief of war-ravaged Europe”. 

One of the first steps necessary was the 
re-establishment of control over all commer- 
cial slaughterings to ensure that supplies of 
meat could be fairly apportioned between 
export and domestic needs and to aid in 
stamping out the black market in meat which 
had begun to appear. Permit control of all 
slaughtering was introduced on July 9 and 
slaughtering quotas were fixed by the Board. 
Meatlesss days in restaurants on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week were introduced start- 
ing July 138, and consumer rationing came into 
operation on September 10. 

The average weekly ration was set at two 
pounds of meat per person (carcass weight), 
the actual ration varying between one pound 
and three pounds according to the type 
of meat bought. This amount was about the 
same as the meat. ration in effect from May 
1943 to March 1944, but a number of items 
not rationed then were now included in the 
ration. It was expected that meat rationing 
would reduce Canadian meat consumption 
from an average of 149 pounds per person in 


- 1944 to an annual rate of 130 pounds per 


person (this figure includes meat consumed 
in restaurants and military camps, and meat 
that remained unrationed as well as the in- 
dividual ration). 
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The need for a substantial reduction in 
domestic consumption was clear from a com- 
parison of minimum export requirements, 
slaughterings and stocks given by the Min- 
ister of Finance in the House of Commons 
on September 24. Export requirements in 
the year 1945 were only 70 million pounds 
lower than in 1944, while slaughterings had 
fallen by 270 million pounds between the 
eight months period, January-August 1944, 
and the comparable period in 1945. Moreover, 
only 479 million pounds had been exported 
up to August 31, so that the disproportionate 
amount of 310 million pounds remained to be 
exported in the last four months of the year. 
Stocks of meat in storage on September 1, 
1945 amounted to 49 million pounds compared 
with 71 million pounds on September 1, 1944, 
and 150 million pounds on March 1, 1944, when 
rationing had been suspended. 


During August and early September all 
indications pointed to all-time records of 
cattle marketings during the coming months, 
and in order to ensure that all available 
slaughtering facilities were used to capacity 
the Board suspended slaughtering quota res- 
trictions on cattle on September 10. Slaught- 
erers were, however, still required to hold 
permits, to stamp all carcasses, and to make 
full monthly reports, and slaughtering quotas 
were retained for hogs. 


The introduction of meat rationing was 
accompanied and followed by a considerable 
volume of protests, mainly from the retail 
meat ‘trade. Retailers proposed that ration- 
ing should be suspended and that meat re- 
quired for export should be requisitioned 
from packers, leaving domestic supplies to 
be distributed equitably through the regular 
channels without rationing. This suggestion 
was rejected by the Government for reasons 
given by the Minister of Finance in Parlia- 
ment on September 21. He explained that only 
meat originating in inspected plants can 
enter into interprovincial trade or be exported 
and that “the requisitioning of meats in suf- 
‘ficient quantity to fulfil overseas requirements 
would shorten the supplies with the effect 
that areas of surplus production would have 
abundant supplies, amply sufficient to meet 
the entire consumer demand and the de- 
ficiency areas would go extremely short. 
Throughout these deficiency areas and large 
urban centres the serious maldistribution would 
breed black markets and lead to a breakdown 
of price control”. 

The complaint of butchers that sales of 
the relatively perishable “fancy” meats (such 
as liver, kidney and tongue) had slowed down 
so that loss by spoilage threatened, was met 
by temporarily removing these meats from 
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the ration. It was explained, however, that 
appropriate steps would be taken to keep 
overall meat consumption within the original 
target. 


Fresh Fruits: Owing to bad weather in 
the growing season, fruit crops in Ontario 
were exceptionally poor this year. Preliminary 
estimates made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in October are that the 1945 
apple, plum and pear crops would be 78 
per cent, 81 per cent and 88 per cent respec- 
tively below the 1944 levels. Ceiling prices 
of fresh fruits were therefore adjusted to 
give growers some financial relief. Maximum 
prices of Eastern apples were set higher than 
in 1944, and at the same time the prices for 
British Columbia apples sold in the East were 
raised to encourage their distribution in the 
areas normally served by the Eastern crop. 
Maximum prices of No. 1 Ontario peaches 
were increased to offset to some extent the 
effect on growers’ earnings of the extremely 
poor crop of pears and plums. This could 
not have been done by adjusting prices of 
pears and plums since in many instances 
the crop was a complete failure. 


Soft Drinks: A further cut in industrial 
sugar quotas was made on July 1. Repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of soft drinks 
declared that they would be financially unable 
to continue at this reduced rate of opera- 
tions, and a detailed investigation by the 
Board revealed that unless some relief was 
granted many small bottlers might have to 
go out of business. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers were, therefore, permitted to in- 
crease their prices by 10 cents per case. 
No change in maximum retail prices was pro- 
vided for so that where the increase was put 
into effect it had to be absorbed by retailers. 
It was considered equitable that retailers 
should share the burden resulting from the 
sugar shortage, particularly since the adjust- 
ment of prices following the imposition of 
the 25 per cent excise tax in 1941 had given 
retailers a higher dollar and cent markup 
than before the war. 


Textiles 


The end of the war did not appreciably 
change the immediate outlook for textile 
supplies. The chief features of the textile 
situation in this period continued to be the 
restricted supply of imports from the United 
States and United Kingdom, labour shortages 
in domestic mills and a high volume of 
demand augmented by the needs of discharged 
servicemen and women. 

In the late spring the Board introduced 
a general directive program designed to obtain 
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the largest feasible output of needed gar- 
ments. Production directives for the second 
half of 1945 were issued to all manufacturers 
of essential garments and steps were taken 
to control the production and distribution of 
fabrics to conform with the garment programs. 
Garment manufacturers were required to 
maintain the same proportionate volume of 
production in each price range as in 1942 
(in some cases 1943) and efforts were made 
to secure an adequate production of lower- 
priced fabrics to fulfil this requirement. 

In spite of various difficulties the directive 
program achieved considerable success in 
many fields. The production of woollen fabrics 
was placed under directive control and manu- 
facturers were required to ship civilian fab- 
rics only on orders authorized by the Ad- 
ministrator. A Fabric Purchase Authorization 
for the requisite type and amount of material 
was issued to each manufacturer. In this 
way, the desired fabrics were produced, chan- 
neled to essential users and cut up without 
delay. Production of men’s suits reached a 
record level during the summer and was 
well up to the scheduled rate. <A special 
allocation of worsteds for discharged service- 
men’s suits had been obtained from the 
United Kingdom and was issued to manu- 
facturers turning in Priority Suit Purchase 
Certificates (these certificates are issued to 
servicemen and women on discharge and 
presented to retailers when ordering a suit). 


The production and distribution of cotton 
fabrics was not placed under the same direct 
control as woollens. Production of finished 
cotton fabrics was below expected levels 
owing to a shortage of grey goods imported 
from the United States. The output of men’s 
shirts was restricted by shortages but the 
directive program was instrumental in in- 
ducing manufacturers to draw upon their 
inventories. The release of a substantial quan- 
tity of cloth previously held for service re- 
quirements eased the shortage of heavy fabrics 
for men’s and boys’ work clothing, though 
production could not be maintained at the 
scheduled rate. The output of women’s cotton 
and rayon dresses was in accordance with 
expected rates, but production in the lower 
price lines was not adequate owing to the 
shortage of low priced fabrics. 


The output of all types of children’s cloth- 
ing in wool, cotton and rayon was generally 
well maintained and in some garments ex- 
ceeded the directive levels. Most of these 
garments had been under production directive 
before the general program began, and special 
arrangements were in operation to ensure 
adequate supplies of suitable fabrics. While 
production was sufficient to cover essential 
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requirements, it was not fully adequate in 
view of the general textile shortages, to 


meet unrestricted demand. 


Housing 


The already serious housing shortage be- 
came more acute during the third quarter 
of the year as demand grew with the return 
of large numbers of service personnel. The 
supply continued to be limited by labour 
shortages both in the building trades and in 
the building material industries. The hous- 
ing problem was further complicated by the 
shifts in population due to the movement 
of discharged service personnel and of civilians 
released from war industries. 


In many of the building material industries 
serious shortages of labour have involved 
strong pressures on production costs. To keep 
plants in operation financial relief was neces- 
sary and the removal of the 8 per cent sales 
tax on building materials in May 1945 had 
this effect. In some cases further relief 
was necessary and price adjustments were 
authorized on an individual basis. 


The very critical housing shortage during 
the period was responsible for the Govern- 
ment’s decision to introduce a freezing of 
leases in July. Much accommodation was 
being withdrawn from the rental market 
through purchases of property by people wish- 
ing to have secure possession, and the mount- 
ing number of notices to vacate issued to 
tenants, in many cases families of servicemen, 
made vigorous action imperative. All notices 
to vacate issued by landlords of houses andi 
apartments who wanted the accommodation 
for themselves or their families were sus- 
pended, as was also the right of landlords to 
give such notices in the future.. Landlords 
were given the right to appeal for removal of 
the freeze on notices already issued, and the 
appeal was to be considered on the basis of 
the relative need of landlord and tenant. 
Landlords might still give notice in respect 
of housing accommodation which they wished 
to sub-divide and the special arrangements 
made to expedite the recovery of accommoda- 
tion for servicemen remain unchanged. 

The return of demobilized men, and other 
population shifts which increased after V-J 
Day meant that the housing shortage was no 
longer concentrated in a few areas. but 
applied to cities all over the country. To 
meet this new situation the Emergency Shelter 
Adminstration was re-organized. Shelter 
Officers were appointed to all Regional Offices 
of the Board to aid municipalities in meeting 
their temporary shelter problems. They work 
closely with the municipalities in such matters 
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as the use of government buildings for tem- 
porary accommodation and the utilization of 
vacant accommodation within their region. 
Shelter Officers attempt to persuade landlords 
of vacant property to rent it or sell for 
immediate occupancy and have legal auth- 
ority to force such a disposition of property 
in the event of the landlord’s refusal. From 
organizations such as the Canadian Legion and 
labour unions, which are in touch with the 
local situation, Emergency Shelter officers re- 
ceive information and suggestions and they 
also work closely with Wartime Housing 
Limited when dealing with the shelter prob- 
lems of returned veterans. 


Relaxation of Controls 


Equitable Distribution: In September the 
Board’s “Policy of Equitable Distribution” 
relating to goods in short supply was revised 
to meet the new conditions following the 
termination of hostilities. Under this policy 
manufacturers and wholesalers had been re- 
quired to allocate goods in short supply among 
their customers in proportion to deliveries to 
each customer in 1941. In some _ instances, 
suppliers had been permitted to add certain 
new accounts to their lists of 1941 customers. 
This policy was too rigid to meet the needs 
of the reconversion period since it obstructed 
the setting up of new businesses. In addition, 
the policy was not suitable for the distribu- 
tion of household appliances and other goods 
that had not been produced for some time, 
since many of the 1941 distributive outlets 
had gone out of business. 


In order to allow new businesses some op- 
portunity to obtain goods even when in short 
supply, a list of goods was published of which 
only 80 per cent of current production had 
to be distributed according to the rules of 
equitable distribution and 20 per cent could 
be distributed freely. The articles concerned 
included clothing and footwear, furniture, lug- 
gage, machinery, tools and other items. 
To meet the problem arising from the closing 
down of former distributive outlets, the 
Board published a list of articles that may be 
distributed entirely without restriction, even 
though supplies are insufficient to meet all 
demands. These include capital equipment, 
electric appliances, motor cars, jewellery, air- 
craft, office machinery and other articles. 

Removal of Other Controls: Following V-J 
Day, the few remaining restrictions on pro- 
duction were carefully examined and it was 
found possible to eliminate a number of them. 
In September, simplified manufacturing speci- 
fications for bed sheets and pillow cases, 
towels, bath mats and curtains were revoked. 
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Manufacturing restrictions on footwear and 
luggage were also withdrawn in September. 
In the pulp and paper field controls over the 
distribution of shipping cases and paperboard 
boxes were withdrawn, though the basic 
quotas, controlling the supply of paperboard 
to box manufacturers, continued in operation. 

With the end of the war it became possible 
to free nylon yarns for civilian uses and the 
order which had restricted it to. the production 
of parachutes was revoked. Restrictions on 
the sale and use of raw silk were also revoked. 


After V-E Day, detailed quota controls over 
the production of farm machinery were re- 
placed by an order requiring the larger 
producers to have their production schedules 
approved by the Administrator. This remain- 
ing control was withdrawn after V-J Day 
following the termination of the U.S. program 
of allocation of materials and components 
for farm machinery. Permit rationing of 
farm machinery and of small arms ammunition 
were also abandoned during the period. 


Subsidy Removal 


The end of the war made it increasingly. 
important to remove subsidies as promptly 
as feasible. The systematic review of sub- 
sidies was continued during this period and 
the whole field of import subsidies was analyzed 
in detail. Where subsidy had been necessary 
to meet, increased transportation costs result- 
ing from war conditions, it could be expected 
to disappear as these costs declined. An 
example of this was the elimination of the 
subsidy on petroleum and petroleum products 
imported by ocean tanker into the Maritimes 
and Quebec, which had been paid to offset the 
great wartime increase in ocean shipping costs 
and insurance. This had been the largest 
single import subsidy paid by the Board, its 
cost being exceeded only by that of the 
domestic consumer subsidy on milk. 


Further domestic subsidies were also removed 
during the quarter. The subsidy payable on a 
wide range of groceries was discontinued on 
September 1. With the end of the subsidy 
arrangement no general price increase has 
been permitted to replace it, but individual 
manufacturers who experience financial hard- 
ship are able to apply for relief under the 
Board’s normal procedure for such cases. 


On September 1, the subsidy arrangement 
for footwear leather was discontinued since a 
review of the financial position of footwear 
manufacturers showed that they were able to 
absorb the “squeeze”. A number of wooden- 
ware subsidies were also cancelled including 
the subsidy on barrels for powdered milk and 
nail kegs, the subsidy on oars and a number 
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of special arrangements covering slack and 
tight cooperage. 

In July, the 10 per cent subsidy payable 
on sales of softwood lumber to certain con- 
sumers was discontinued. This scheme had 
been particularly difficult to administer, and 
had assisted consumers in the West, who 
customarily purchase lumber at retail, much 
more than those in other provinces where 
many purchases are made on a wholesale 
basis. The effect of the subsidy removal was 
largely offset by the removal of the 8 per cent 
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sales tax on lumber, since in many cases, the 
resulting saving was passed’ on to the consumer. 

The increasing number of instances in which 
subsidies have been replaced by price adjust~ 
ments made it necessary to develop a pro- 
cedure for those cases where inventories of 
subsidized goods are on hand which could be 
sold at the increased maximum price. An Order 
in Council issued in July enables the Board 
to demand refund of the subsidy contained in 
such inventories. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1945 


N the accompanying tables, which have been 
prepared by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, information is given con- 
cerning the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
amendment to that Act for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has resided 
_ in Canada for the 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The Act 
also provides that an applicant must not have 
assigned or transferred property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act, are not eligible to 
receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provision of the Act as it was first 
passed, the Department of Labour of Canada 
(then the administering Department) paid 
quarterly to each province one-half of the net 
sum paid by the provincial pension authority 
during the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being increased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 


Act was by Order in Council dated March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of Finance 
from April 1, 1935. By a second Order in 
Council, P.C.5942, dated September 7, 1945, 
the administration was transferred from the 
Department of Finance to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare from September 
1, 1945. 
Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., May, 
1937, p.503) provides for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons who have attained the 
age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential, and must not be in receipt of 
a pension or allowance in respect of blindness 
under the Pension Act or the War Veterans’ 
Allowance <Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $300* 
per annum. If, however, a blind person mar- 
ries another blind person after March 31, 1937, 
the maximum pension is reduced to $150*. 
If a pensioner is unmarried the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his in- 
come from earnings or other sources in excess 
of $200* a year. If a pensioner is married to 
a person not receiving a pension in respect of 
blindness, his income is deemed to be the total 
income of himself and his spouse (including 
any old age pension payable to the spouse) 
less the sum of $225*, and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $400*. If a 


‘pensioner is married to a person receiving a 


pension in respect of blindness, his income is 
deemed to be one-half the total income of 
himself and his spouse (excluding the pension 
in respect of blindness payable to his spouse) 
and the maximum pension is reduced by the 
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amount by which his income, so calculated, to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
exceeds $2004. remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Under agreements negotiated between the The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion the extent of operations under this amendment 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions to the Old Age Pensions Act. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND SratisTicaL SUMMARY OF OLp AcE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 








British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
—_ Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1986 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


Number of pensioners............... 11,751 15, 854 12,485 12,480 14, 292 58, 326 
Average monthly pension........... 24-13 24-37 24-48 22-25 22-57 24-51 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 

WODUALIONS. ecules se Sek ee ae 1-44 1-70 1-71 2-70 2-34 1-47 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population.......... 3-06 4-94 4-10 4-55 5-23 ; 4-99 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........... 47-00 34-47 41-62 59-43 44-66 29-46 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Sept. 30, 

TOAST aa ERTS SaaS OU $630,365 73| $861,307 93| $669,356 09} $620,167 52) $719,623 08) $3,208,298 95 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- . 

tion for quarter ended Sept. 30, 

1945, and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for the 

SAME PELLIOG’N. Vana ee eee eee ec $131,340 20] $179,408 07| $139,588 94) $141,034 07; $161,208 43} $688,266 52 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1-September 30, 1945...| $1,244,841 17] $1,706,440 61| $1,328,162 74] $1,232,498 26] $1,434,156 14] $6,481,340 25 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion April 1-September 30, 1945, 

and included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same 


MCTIOUS Wee ReMi atee Maluchaa eccrine tong $260,401 44 $354,981 64 $277,910 95) $280,767 49 $320,859 17| $1,457,667 61 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act...... _. -|$22, 567,415 09)$31, 115, 462 27|$29, 254,610 09/$15, 246,728 96|$22, 797,162 36)$136,539,199 45 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion since amendment under the 
War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of O.A.P. Act. $975,249 58] $1,355,452 24) $1,115,345 25] $864,469 78} $996,715 47| $4,806,319 44 











P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
— Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 


Number of pensioners................ 1,915 49,991 12,973 11 190,078 
Average monthly pension,........... 18-77 23-95 24-63 24-09 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 
population ..ciiybiekied aee snore 2-10 1-43 1-53 -09 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population.. ; 6-59 3-20 3-43 1-52 
* Percentage of pensioners to “popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 31-92 44-63 44-73 6-01 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1945 $78,758 11 | $2,674,597 09 $722,731 25 $834 38 $10,186,040 13 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion for quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1945, and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the 


MAINS PEMIO Cease) Serko ene. We pee. $15,751 62 $551,958 33 $148,721 15 $159 20 $2, 157,436 53: 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions April 1-September 30, 1945.. $156,971 25 | $5,318,248 01 | $1,431,864 54 $1,635 01 $20,336,152 98 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion April 1-September 30, 1945, and 
included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions for the same 


DETIO” | lai ide faa ase a LA Re $31,394 25 $1,099,638 66 $296, 649 37 $311 65 $4,380,582 23 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act......... $2,401,900 75 | $71,377,090 63 | $27,762,606 50 $29,421 74 $359,091,597 84 


Amounts charged to War Ae laer) 
tion since amendment under the 
War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of O.A.P. Act. $124,924 37 | $4,391,968 67 | $1,172,564 84 $1,200 81 $15, 804,210 45 





“ Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—-Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 10, 1948, and P.C. 3877, May 29, 1944, passed under the 
authority of the War Measures Act. : 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 








British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
_ ; Act Act ct Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1937 
Sa ee 
Number of pensioners, BAHL 05) Ae Hh 258 343 357 737 659 
wmverago monthly Nenston. 4.24 sholis «ac bets chahe Guy. 24-54 24-69 24-77 24-57 24-16 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population....... +032 037 -049 -160 -108 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ened Meih, a0) O45 ee ee et bem enue $14, 290 68 $19,020 61 $18,514 88 $40,307 30 $35, 553 82 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter] ~ 
ended Sept. 30, 1945 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same period. $2,908 40 $3,916 81 $4,035 25 $8,294 44 $7,509 39 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1- 
Beppenimenign. 1O4 he Jobe i. tt wr ae $28,374 39 $37,772 35 $38,560 78 $81,167 59 $70,930 97 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1- 
September 30, 1945 and included in Dominion 
Government's contributions for the same period. $5,775 32 $7,724 26 $8,102 70 $16,696 72 $15,038 38 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act... $291,288 73 $427,970 93 $433,294 71 $962,461 96 $818,419 56 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Measures Act and 
included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of amendment to the Old 
Age PenstonseAches 2. eee ee eae ae $22,400 66 $30,491 38 $32,204 43 $59,021 72 $49,043 88 


a er re ee ee one ay ee 
au—60e“x9N—waesos06—sSOOo0wT0O9hnaRwTsSS 








9 
Ontario 12M Deal Quebec Saskatchewan 
— Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 
Numberoipensionerss-< tooo ee ee eee 1,501 113 2,488 338 6, 794 
Average monthly pensiondi.% oc). 2c, eae 24-73 22-49 24-70 24-85 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population....... -038 124 071 -040 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
endedisept: o0wlG4bi teenies ere wel f $84,581 77 $5,596 55 | $141,557 $1 $18,920 83 | $378,343 95 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1945 and included in Dominion : 
Government’s contributions for the same period. $17,473 87 $1,119 31 $28,818 79 $3,831 29 $77,907 55 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1- 
September 30, 19450 FUN 0 Gish, Bay TEN. $168,375 57 $11,203 62 | $279,510 99 $38,886.02 | $754,782 28 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1- 
September 30, 1945 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same period. $34,748 01 $2,240 72 $57,125 59 $7,857 61 $155,309 31 


Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 


tion of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act... .}$2,026,022 56 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Measures Act and 
included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of amendment to the Old 
Age Pensions Aichi omit aad: « ate aie 


$126,845 92 


$120,805 03 |$2,958,026 03 | $422,680 49 |$8,460,970 00 


$8,894 30 | $221,914 39 $30,839 64 | $581,656 32 


*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Wartime Activities of British Trade Unions 


66 RITISH Trade Unions and the War”, 

is the title of a recent booklet pub- 
lished by the British Ministry of Information 
in its series describing British Wartime 
developments and institutions. 

It points out that “throughout the war the 
unions, with a total membership running into 
millions, have given a consistent lead to the 
working people of Britain—explaining to them 
the issues involved in the war, advising them, 
encouraging them and inspiring them to greater 
efforts”. More than that, they helped the 
workers materially to bear the heavy burdens 
of the war by making every endeavour to 
solve the many human problems that have 
arisen for workers, “both on the job and in 
the home.” They also assisted substantially 
in handling such problems as the production 


and distribution of food, the control of prices, 
the supply of fuel and the rationing of house- 
hold goods and clothing. In fact, it is asserted 
that “without their co-operation the war effort 
of the British people could have been neither 
so sustained nor so intense’’. 

Although the British labour movement was 
traditionally opposed to war and did all it 
could to prevent it by collective action with 
other peace-loving nations, nevertheless in 
the spring of 1939, when war seemed inevit- 
able, it promptly aligned itself with the Gov- 
ernment in making effective preparations. A 
Joint Consultative Committee containing 
equal numbers of representatives drawn froin 
the British Employers’ Confederation and 
the General Council of the T.U.C. was set up 
by Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labour in the 


1890 


Churchill government early in 1940. This was 
almost unanimously endorsed later by the Con- 
ference of the T.U.C., thus making the Trade 
Union Congress in some measure partners 
with the Government in the conduct of the 
war. 

The booklet recalls that hours of work and 
holidays were affected at different periods of 
the war. Changes were made in some in- 
stances at the national level with the consent 
of the Joint Consultative Committee, or, in 
other cases, by individual employers following 
consultation with local trade unions. 

It is stated that the trade unions suggested 
many improvements in the “blackout” and 
air-raid precautions regulations and many of 
their members joined the Home Guards or 
acted as fire watchers. Early in the war 
especially, workers put in long hours at their 
jobs and abandoned their holidays, or agreed 
‘to their postponement. 


Improved Labour Conditions 


Although workers relinquished some of 
their rights for the duration of the war they 
also secured a certain number of improve- 
ments. Among the advances enumerated in 
the booklet are: “the provision of a guaran- 
teed week and security of employment under 
the Essential Work Orders; the securing of a 
national minimum wage and wage increases 
for agricultural workers; the provision of regu- 
lar employment and minimum weekly wages 
for dockers under the port labour schemes; 
the establishment of a national wage machinery 
for miners and the provision of new medical 
services in the mining industry; the introduc- 
tion of new standards and conditions under the 
Catering Wages Act; the improved arrange- 
ments for the rehabilitation, training and re- 
training of men, women and young people 
for industrial work; and the great extension 
in welfare facilities—both inside and out- 
side the factories, including the erection of 
hostels and canteens—and the appointment of 
doctors and nurses”. 

The booklet also declares that “the British 
trade unions are anxious to throw their full 
weight into the effort of reconstruction” and 


that they are looking for a new approach to 


the problems of industry and labour, both 
nationally and internationally. “They will help 
Great Britain to fill her place in an inter- 
national society in which all nations co-operate 
to secure both freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear”. 


Strikes and Lock-outs 


With respect to the prevention of strikes 
and lock-outs in wartime Britain the booklet 
states: 
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“Tt was obviously undesirable that produc- 
tion should be interrupted by stoppages aris- 
ing out of disputes. But the workers could 
hardly be expected to give up their right to 
cease work unless satisfactory arrangements. 
could be made for the settlement of disputes 
and differences by other means. Nor could 
they agree to a ban on strikes if the employers 
were to retain the right to lock the workers 
out. 

“In May 1940, Mr. Bevin asked the Joint 
Consultative Committee representing the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
T.U.C. to advise him on the steps to be taken 
to avoid stoppages during the war. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendations were unanimous. In 
the light of their advice the Minister was 
able to make a Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order, providing fer 
the settlement of trade disputes and the 
observance of trade union terms and condi- 
tions of employment. (The Order, it will 
be remembered, also provided for the registra- 
tion of changes in working rules and practices 
with a view to their restoration after the war.) 

“Under the Order a National Arbitration 
Tribunal was established to deal with dis- 
putes that could not be settled by the existing 
voluntary arrangements. The members of the 
Tribunal included representatives of the em- 
ployers and trade unions. Disputes could be 
reported to the Minister by either the em- 
ployers or the unions, and the Minister was 
to seek a settlement through the existing 
machinery or through the National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal. Strikes and lock-outs were 
prohibited unless. the Minister had failed to 
act within 21 days. The Order also obliged 
employers to observe terms and conditions of 
employment not less favourable than. those 
agreed upon through the usual joint 
machinery, and gave the unions the power 
to secure the enforcement of this rule by 
reporting any disagreement on terms and con- 
ditions as if it were a trade dispute. 


“During that year, 1940—which was the 
first complete year of the war—the number of 
days lost through industrial disputes was the 
lowest ever. Disputes did take place, but 
they were mostly spontaneous. They rarely 
lasted long and were not approved by the 
unions. In the early part of 1944 some 
anxiety was caused by an increase in the 
number of irresponsible stoppages, and a rew 
Order was made imposing heavy penalties 
upon persons responsible for instigating them. 
The Order was made with the approval of the 
trade unions, who stood by their agreement 
that disputes should be dealt with through 
the machinery set up for the purpose.” 


Orrawa, Printed by EnmMonp Crovutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1946. 
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Orrawa, May 16, 1945. 


Honovraste Humpurey Mircuett, P.C., MP., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa 


Sir,—The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, provides that an 
annual report shall be prepared on the administration of the Act, and that 
report shall be placed before Parliament within sixty days after the termination 
of each fiscal year, if Parliament is then sitting, or if Parliament is not then 
sitting within fifteen days after Parliament is next assembled. 


I have the honour to transmit herewith the report of the Director of Training 
for the fiscal year 1944-45. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. MacNaMara, 
Deputy Minster of Labour. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





Introduction 


A. MacNamara, Esq., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


Sir,—The undersigned begs to report as follows concerning the adminis- 
tration of the Training Branch during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1945. 

P.C. 1976 of March 21, 1944 authorized changing the name of the Training 
Program from “War Emergency Training” to ‘Canadian Vocational Training”, 
in order to emphasize more strongly its national aspect and its approach to 
the problem of training from other than an emergency point of view. 

The Training Branch was responsible for administering various types of 
vocational training falling within the scope of the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act of 1942. There were three main divisions in this program, each 
carried on by means of Dominion-Provincial Agreements: 

(1) Youth Training, which included a variety of projects for training 
young people including assistance to students; 

(2) War Emergency Training, which included the training of workers 
for industry, tradesmen for the Armed Forces and rehabilitation. training of 
persons discharged from the Armed Forces; 

(3) Apprentice Training, which provided for the training of apprentices 
coming under the jurisdiction of Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship Acts. 

From the beginning of Dominion-Provincial Training up to March 31, 1945, 
the gross’ enrolment under Youth Training has been 271,277 and under War 
Emergency Training 397,194. 


GROSS ENROLMENT DURING THE YEAR 


VATE ae Cera RIN INOS, Sttae ea tie 2 0 AL Dit Mey os, whet py ace: See ERE: a 0's 5 es ohh Caeerah ate b122 
GOH Ga ALG oc ihh a. 4 ein Fe ake «ag Metaphene Th ul are Soren «ooo: meee 2,276 
Tradesmen for the Armed Forces 
CAP Dea! oa Rin Ca ET eects ee OS 6 so Te Gigs 5,409 
PET Ml MAT es Sts ewes he ata de, as chadevka 4 ARERR oe RCE RTETEES «\ wo lige OLav els Sas 9,860 
ON Ani onan ale eiaave: aie aisle ale sie 6s «Akane Ore DemeS & i 2h 5 arene gta 2,176 
Rehabilitation Training of Discharged Personnel................. 6,790 
Industrial Classes 
Bab latinite Maes sl. ke. Gaels . Webitac eel eet Pee a « omens ames + ee 4,053 
Part-time ‘Clieees ©. 44. 407 St.) 4, Pee Pee ee ce be te 6 es 5,011 
Tae ee OOGIE 3 sR hi 24 ood oid HRA ee es © OIE. & clan's c Dteteitels 9,244 
SVOV-ORMELTISTENION | s seiaptes’ « ac0 Da BO I <pota eae «a eet ee metal 9/01 2s, eemuaieste 30,192 
RO ta Rae as ho DRESS: SO. ee Sie ete os tans eed Dy: S2A133 


The appropriations administered by the Training Branch during the 
year were as follows: 


Wioiith st NIMES POMS 8 cE ERs TE ARS $ 400,000 
AVIDVONUICOy LEAIDIIIC co 5 «bis csainm shes whore bie hie ABE EES ee 250,000 
Rehabilitation Training of Discharged Personne] (Schedule L) 1,110,000 
R.GAg sTradeamen wWScheduletG) 2. WA AO en 2 ee 1,700,000 
Army, Navy Tradesmen and Industrial Workers (Schedule K) 3,240,000 
Special Grants to Students and Universities..............6. 300,000 
SuMerVisowy. LP AimMINs sr. . id T- AA Velets « ibe aid ah wa Rte Siaes le oi. 0/3 15,000 
AUNISOLY WOGLIICL Ey os aha + os learns « COM GE ia bas Ces cite Me aEehe «shai s 5,000 
Départmental tAdminiathation =: Vice.’ ae 2 toe hess ote a es 40,460 

PLT tea eke tara Cate ae ook wate Bip stake at ana hte MUS woe eT os wie $ 7,060,460 
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Agreements concerning Youth Training and War Emergency Training were 
in effect with all provinces, and an Apprentice Agreement in effect with all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island and Quebec. 

During the year several additions were made to the Head Office staff of 
the Training Branch, which on March 31 comprised the following: a Director, 
an Assistant Director, a Superintendent of Rehabilitation Training, one Pro- 
curement Officer, one Chief of Supervisory Training, one Head Clerk and 
general office staff of ten. The decentralized administration of all training 
activities was continued as in the past, with a Regional Director appointed in 
each province. In some cases these Regional Directors were provincial officials, 
whose services had been made available for this purpose, and who have will- 
ingly agreed to undertake the great amount of additional work involved. Their 
names and addresses are listed in Appendix 2 of this report. 

To advise the Minister, the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act provided 
for the appointment of an Advisory Council. ‘This Council consists of a 
Chairman and sixteen members representing employers and workers, veterans, 
technical education, women’s organizations and other groups. Their names are 
listed in Appendix 1 of this report. Two meetings of the Council were held 
during the year in October and March, at which special consideration was 
given to post-war aspects of vocational training, and recommendations were 
made to the Minister concerning the training and retraining of veterans, the 
training of workers released from industry and the provision of Dominion 
financial assistance to the provinces for vocational schools. These meetings of 
the Council were attended by the Regional Directors. 

Each Regional Director is assisted in his work by a small office staff, an 
instructional and supervisory staff in the various training centres and by an 
increasing number of field representatives, some of whom are assigned to the 
promotion of Foremanship and Supervisory Training, but the great majority 
are concerned with the vocational training of discharged members of the 
Armed Forces. 

The details of the training activities which follow are given under four 
headings, namely: 


(1) Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 

(2) Dominion-Provincial Apprentice Training 

(3) Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Training 
(4) New Post-War Training Projects 


I—Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 


The appropriation for the fiscal year 1944-45 was $400,000 which was 
allotted among the provinces as shown in Table 1 below. The agreements under 
which this program was carried on in all provinces provided for the province 
submitting to the Department of Labour a list of the projects which it would 
like to carry on, and when these were approved they were incorporated into 
appropriate schedules setting forth the regulations governing their operation. 
The approved costs for this type of training were shared equally between the 
provinces and the Dominion. Those eligible for training were men and women 
between the age groups of 16 and 30 (in some projects the upper age was 
extended to 35). The agreements under which this program was carried on 
terminated on March 31, 1945, but negotiations were opened before that time 
for their renewal. 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING 


DomMINIoN ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS FOR YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1945 





Payments 
Province Allotments Made to 
April 30, 1945 
$ cts. Si Cts) 
Princes De or Ca SERN Mt tte. ie hens Cees Chie a Ee eee 10,000 00 8,236 66 
NG Vapei tian We 1s ae ee ee ee Ae OIG 20,000 00 14,074 17 
IN FESTOA BAN Tin ica ale Gens AOR) UPI ay en ORR amen Celok) el Ce Oe ae 27,500 00 21,603 74 
COO OCC re eee Ne aE selon oat eet Sere Mea ama 135,000 00 111,560 10 
CORTE TION SOE Gets Sic BELO eee chen, eed hae a CCE eR T ORS, 60, 000 00 eae eee 
DESDALOD A eae Pe Ae Piri dn oe ok Cpe Chia et ee ee Ras Ee 15,000 00 1,660 05 
SS UCC WE se oe tre ei ors eho Wis este aed eee ene ret aed a, 35,000 00 QV 462 71 
PMR Se REL Ga REL ts Sallie |S RD 7 5 a OR eae Ok 45,000 00 14,990 44 
Britieht@ olsnhd44 2. ete ced, odd. Wacavs aus oh dk eee aioe al ve 40,000 00 39,665 97 
SOULS Re: mA Care ea as os Sb ee Te ete aie Saat AG 387,500 00 233,253 84 











The activities carried on in the several provinces during the year were 
as follows: 

Apart from assistance to university students, which was carried on in all 
provinces, the following classes were held during the year under the Youth 
Training Agreements: 

Prince Edward Island—Homecraft and handicraft for women—(2); egg 
and poultry grading for men and women—(1); farm mechanics—(2); car- 
pentry—(2); blacksmithing—(1). 


Nova Scotia.—A general agricultural course for five months at the Truro 
Agricultural College; egg grading; industrial and commercial training at Glace 
Bay, Sydney and North Sydney. 


New Brunswick.—A general agricultural course for six months at Sussex; 
Edmundston, Woodstock, Newcastle and St. Joseph’s University; business 
course. 


Quebec—Home service school for women—(1); rural homecraft and 
handicraft for women—(1); chick sexing—(1); poultry courses—(9); wood 
carving—(1); co-operatives and credit unions—(6); potato raising—(1); farm 
apprenticeship—(1); industrial occupations for the blind—(1); fishing—(1); 
ege grading—(2). 


Manitoba.—Rural homecraft and handicraft for women—(2). 


Saskatchewan.—A general agricultural course for five months at the 
University of Saskatchewan; a six-weeks agricultural course at the University 
of Saskatchewan, specializing in farm mechanics; poultry raising—(1); four- 
weeks agricultural courses—(2); two-weeks agricultural courses—(22); three- 
day farm implement repair courses—(14). 


Alberta—A general agricultural course for six months for rural boys 
and girls at Olds; urban occupational training for men and women; farm 
implement repair courses—(9). 


British Columbia.—Power sewing machine operating for women; the 
re-make classes for remodelling clothing inaugurated last year at the request 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board were carried on throughout the year 
in eleven centres. 
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SrupEnT AID 


The joint Dominion-Provincial Student Aid Schedules were carried on in 
all Provinces with the cost. shares equally between the Dominion and the 
provinces. The same rules of eligibility applied as in previous years con- 
cerning the students’ academic standing, financial need and availability of 
services on graduation in connection with the war effort. The average amount 
of assistance in any one year could not exceed $400.00 for a student in Medicine 
or Dentistry; $300.00 in Engineering and Science; and $200.00 for other uni- 
versity students. At the discretion of the province the money in some cases 
was given as an outright grant, or as a loan, or as a combination of both. The 
number of students assisted was somewhat smaller than in the previous year, 
because special assistance to first year students in Engineering and Science was 
discontinued for the fiscal year 1944-45. 

In order to assist the Provincial Departments of Education in meeting a 
serious shortage of teachers, particularly in the elementary schools, teachers 
- were eligible for help in the Student Aid Schedules of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. In some cases they were given assistance to attend the regular 
normal school course, and in some provinces to attend special teacher training 
courses held during the summer. 

To help meet a shortage of nurses, nurses under training in hospitals were 
included under the Student Aid Schedule in the Provinces of Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The average amount of assist- 
ance was $100.00 for the trainee, given for the most part as a grant. 

In some provinces assistance under the joint Dominion-Provincial Student 
Aid Schedule was restricted to certain types of students and to students who 
were residents of the province. To meet this situation an allotment of 
Dominion funds was made to the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Manitoba, under a Special Student Aid Agreement. The Dominion 
bore all the costs of expenditures from this special fund. Assistance was given 
solely as a loan to students who had not received help in a previous year; in 
other cases 50 per cent of the assistance was given as a loan and 50 per cent 
as a grant, provided that the student’s academic standing on his previous year’s 
examinations had been satisfactory to the university in which he or she was 
enrolled. 

The number of students assisted in the different faculties and the amount 
of disbursements is shown in Table 3. 


SpecIAL DOMINION GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES 


At the beginning of the fiscal year the universities decided to discontinue 
eradually the acceleration of the courses in Medicine and Dentistry and to 
return to their norma! academic courses. As the change back to normal would 
take several years, the Dominion’s special grants to the universities for meeting 
the additional costs of these accelerated courses were continued, but a sub- 
stantially smaller amount was expended totalling approximately $62,600 for 
the fiscal year. These grants were made to the following universities: 
Dalhousie, Laval, Montreal, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Western Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. / 


W—Apprenticeship Training 


Under the autho:ity of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act and 
P.C. 8993 of January 21, 1944, Apprenticeship Agreements lasting for ten 
years were concludec during the year with the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Oztario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
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Columbia. To implement the terms of these agreements, Apprenticeship Acts 
were passed during the year in the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. The other three provinces already had such legislation 
on their statute books. 

Under the terms of this agreement the Dominion shared equally with the 
province in the costs of providing technical and practical training in schools, 
either on a full-time or part-time basis, for apprentices registered under the 
Provincial Act. These costs included the following items: salaries of instructors, 
costs of materials, supplies, hand tools, machinery and equipment, corres- 
pondence courses, rentals of premises for full-time classes, and payment of 
training allowances to apprentices in full-time classes for a period not in excess 
of 13 weeks per annum. In those provinces where Apprenticeship Acts were 
just recently passed, most of the year was spent in organizing the provincial 
administrative machinery, the appointment of directors of apprenticeship and 
joint apprenticeship trade committees. Regulations were drafted governing 
apprentice training and the designation of trades to come under the 
Apprenticeship Acts. Apprentice classes were held in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and Ontario. In the latter province the enrolment 
was confined largely to the building and construction trades. 

The Dominion allotments and expenditures to each province are shown 
in Table 4. 

It is anticipated that there will be a great increase in activity in apprentice 
training during the next year, when all provinces with whom there are 
Dominion-Provincial Agreements have their administrative and supervisory 
arrangements completed. The training of veterans as apprentices is dealt 
with in this report in the section dealing with rehabilitation training. 


TABLE 4—APPRENTICE TRAINING YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1945 














Dominion Total Days 
Province Dominion Payments Apprentices Training 
Allotments to April 30, Registered in Schools 
1945 March 31, 1945| during Year 
$ $ cts 

INOV ASS CObIO Nokes. Gaerdae aeitr ee cits Beomiak eo 12,500 349 00 47 *485 
INGy a bruns wicked eet en Be ere sere BSQOO RHEL. | Mc Scie sick dan eneegeerseria [rasa a fare ceeeerettate 
ACAI Pe Oasis ea ee eco he erie Bieta 20, 000 6,043 00 1,748 9,186 
WWE NCH OY OR Ne Aides oy PATER ee RC ao rene at Oia OS 10: COS ee. as ches wit Sonailne ak oe tere oie liebe oe oree i ont 
SaskalLChewoleanterr tat enim crt test eo ICAO 11 Pie eee cP ae SRR Na cece sl de mS ENA wit tes 
JAG 0) Ta ae bce Marae ee Oe > We a 4 el Se On A aa TOS OOOH AEG 50s Nu ed RSS GRE 17, AS De, 
Byitisni€ ound.” ye, ese fh i 2,500 82 75 918 *80 
PE GCAISS sneer o ceeste ae. Otek yo olde «Ue 70, 000 6,374 75 2,019 9,761 











*Part-time classes only. 


Il1I—Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Training 


Early in the year an agreement was completed with Prince Edward Island 
to provide for the vocational training of persons discharged from the forces, 
thus making War Emergency Training Agreements operative in all provinces 
of the Dominion. — 

The agreements were carried on under three separate schedules: Schedule 
“G”_training of tradesmen for the R.C.A.F.; Schedule “K’”—training of 
workers in industry and tradesmen for the Army and Navy; Schedule “L’’— 
rehabilitation training of ex-service personnel. 

As in the previous years the training has been given in the regular provincial 
and municipal vocational schools, special training centres carried on under 
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Canadian Vocational Training and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities again continued to furnish training facilities in the vocational 
schools free of charge for rent or depreciation. Provincial Governments also 
continued as in previous years to pay certain local administrative costs and 
share with the Dominion (in most provinces) in the cost of capital equipment 
and machinery purchased. All other costs were met by the Dominion Govern- 
ment with funds from the War Appropriation and included the following: 
salaries of instructors, supervisors and field representatives; cost of materials, 
supplies, etc.; rental of premises; alterations and additions to buildings; weekly 
training allowances to trainees, ranging from $7.00 for single trainees living 
at home to $18.00 for heads of families living away from home. 

The amounts of Dominion allotments and payments to each province are 
set forth in Table 5. 


TABLE 5—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


DoMINION ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS FOR YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1945 











Allotments 
Total 

Province Schedule |Schedule ‘‘K’’|Schedule ‘‘L’’ Payments 

ce Army, Navy | Discharged Total Made to 
R.C.A.F. |and Industrial} Members of | Allotments | April 30, 1945 

Classes Classes Forces 

$ $ $ $ $  §©6cts 
prince Bid Ward srs lamcuis we acc deiscuss ee & es Panera ae 15, 000 15, 000 5,497 97 
INOW A COLIN ca catcre ete Reels cine loie te aun sites 185, 000 30, 000 215,000 136,357 30 
New Brunswick.............. 40, 000 160, 000 40,000 240, 000 127,782 79 
(IUCR OL es thay Gud teas rsy wentee Bs 150, 000 850, 000 150, 000 1, 150, 000 492,542 18 
CUBCATIO Ne ks ekedtens cp id cs 350, 000 1, 400, 000 475,000 1, 225,000 694,012 32 
Manitoba, sects Stee er te ok 55, 000 150, 000 75, 000 280, 000 102,526 50 
Saskatchewan..............-. 60, 000 160, 000 90, 000 310, 000 206,728 13 
Alberta s (ae 2 ae eee 60, 000 210, 000 115, 000 385, 000 205,068 86 
British -Columbia week... ule. » 75,000 275, 000 95, 000 445,000 191,879 00 
"Lotaler Us ied ss 790, 000 3, 230, 000 1,075, 000 4,265,000 | 2,162,395 05 





The summary of different types of projects carried on is as follows:— 


(1)—R.C.A.F. Crasses (SCHEDULE “G’’) 


As the need of the R.C.A.F. for additional trained personnel ceased during 
the year, very few new trainees were taken in after April 1, 1944, and all 
training under this schedule ceased during the summer of 1944. It is of interest 
to note that these schools were first started in June 1939 and have shown a 
total enrolment of over 65,000 R.C.A.F. personnel. 


(2)—Army TRADESMEN (SCHEDULE “K’’) 


During the year a great many of the classes for the regular Army tradesmen 
were discontinued by the Army, except for Army clerks and clerk-stenographers. 
The training of young soldiers for the Canadian Technical Training Corps 
continued throughout the year, with a slight increase in the enrolment. The 
syllabus of training was altered by the Army and at present provides for a 
preliminary orientation course of a general nature for approximately three 
months, to be followed by a specialized trade course of six months in the trades 
of draughtsmen, motor mechanics, fitters, electricians and instrument mechanics. 
Thirty hours instruction is given per week, of which approximately half 1s 
spent in practical shop work. 
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(3)—Navy TrapesMEN (ScHEDULE “K”) 


The number of Naval tradesmen enrolled has declined slightly during the 
year, and comprised mainly engine room artificers, motor fitters, writers and 
cooks. 


(4)—-TRAINING FoR INDUSTRY (SCHEDULE “K’’) 


Authority was given by Order in Council to provide training not only 
for workers engaged in war production, but also for workers engaged in essential 
civilian production. The chief effect of this was to extend the scope of Fore- 
manship and Supervisory Training to a larger number of firms, and to extend 
the facilities of plant schools to a number of industries engaged in the produc- 
tion of textiles and civilian clothing. 

There was a very sharp decrease in the enrolment of all types of industrial 
classes during the year, as the need of most industries for training under this 
schedule had been met. The types of training given were much the same 
as in previous years. As of March 31, 1945 full-time pre-employment training 
in schools was practically confined to the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

To meet urgent requests from the Dominion Civil Service for typists and 
stenographers for the War Departments, special classes of this kind lasting 
approximately five months each, were held in several localities in the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 

At the request of the Department of Agriculture and National Selective 
Service to meet a shortage of cheese makers and dairymen, the special classes 
held in the previous year were carried on again at St. Hyacinthe, Kemptville, 
Guelph, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Edmonton. As in the previous year, the 
courses lasted about three months and all trainees were sponsored by creameries, 
dairies or cheese factories, and went immediately to employment on the com- 
pletion of the course. The egg grading courses inaugurated in 1948-44 were 
repeated again this year in the three Prairie Provinces. 


(5)—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 


_ Since the beginning of War Emergency Training, 151 plant schools have 
been approved, but the number operating during the year showed a very 
marked falling off. These schools are carried on in industrial plants on a full- 
time basis with special instructorrs, and are supervised jointly by the industry 
and Canadian Vocational Training. The statistical report for this type of 
training is shown in Table 9. A change was made in the method of reimbursing 
the employer from that followed in the previous year. The maximum length 
of training was set at 12 weeks, except in special cases, and during that period 
the Government refunded to the employer 50 per cent of the wage paid by 
the employer to the trainee up to an amount not in excess of $10.00 per week, 
but if any trainee discontinued training or was discharged while enrolled in 
the school, one week’s refund was deducted. This change was put in effect 
to encourage a more careful selection of trainees entering the plant schools, 
and apparently in most cases the change appears to have had the desired 
effect, as a reduction in labour turnover was effected. The plant schools in 
the coal mines in Nova Scotia have been continued throughout the year, but 
with a disappointingly small output of trainees and at a very high per capita 
per diem cost. They have been continued as it was considered advisable to 
make every effort to increase the production of coal. These coal mine plant 
schools are carried on through a joint committee representing the mine operators, 
United Mine Workers Union and the Government. 
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TABLE 6—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES DURING THE PERIOD 
Apriu 1, 1944 Tro Marcu 31, 1945 


eee 
SSS ——._ .OCDS 00 


Completed 
Numbers in Training Training 
— From From 
April 1, At End April 1, 
1944 to of 1944 to 


March 31, | March, 1945} March 31, 
1945 1945 




















Dominion Summary— 
RAGA CH “@lasseselte ate. ANd SRE Seas es me ee 5,409 1 4,904 
Wemy; Classes: 5) aun Bex pisy Oe gaesr ees: fey Seas RTE Re 98 9,860 1,302 7,816 
INiaW Va lGSSOS ss st ac vided Peon Sas igen eee ie net on ee ne 2,176 259 1,835 
TStal ei hoiet cds oe R ad Hae ee eae ReaD Aa eee eta 17,445 17562 14, 555 
Nova Scotia— 
ATINY © lASSO8) oa oa ech ik Me ia oa aed ik at So eke aco ae 444 (2 348 
Navy Classes! SEE Rony, coe nly cite Mate, ive Wate stem ie eee ted 45 12 30 
ET steht koe? nso gad lo Sa eRe Gey eae 489 84 378 
New Brunswick— 
F.CUALR: Classes’. B AF Lab a ee Li hot te hatred tage eels HGS 1a Bie ES 156 
Army Classes ici. e.cs ss oboe © 548 Bae Be pee Seen eae 1,010 Dio 719 
Navy Classosiccs). cc. one's des sewage date © qo wigle ae neces oe etaes ataii| ng Parle Guts eo th ean one Meier Oa ioe dees dares 
SCAN es ca: RACK lace te ihn oe eet) Mla. Soci acne MeN Mag '2 EN gpg 215 875 
Quebec— 
BiGoA EY Classes. 0. is ..o. aches rns oy SRR Riinera oa ieee Reet ei ena SOIT): Saeed «2s 332 
PA ims /CLASSaG4 shad Lela ns AG UA ee etd ack Lica citded sien ered 958 125 773 
Navy, Classes. tev copatcsleaect: «ph Chee tae fee eprae ee aneates 4 105) sie Cake daete th 54 
Petal cidae che Pete PRE St SEE rs loner obtener 1,424 125 1,159 
Ontario— 
RGA PO laisse oo As ee hi os oo ke ee er Ser ole 1 2,259 
Army Classéer 7 crt oe co) PORE ao ae Pads ae Renae Rae: 3,390 383 tot 
IN BV Vy ONASSES co A cies os ao + NLD» Sraaeg fete epee aetna tae 1,908 216 1, 668 
POUL shu vcs ee eee eS 0 Gs ee exceed enero 7,810 600 6, 658 
Manitoba— 
RECAP OGlasseds x Ya be ete 8 eee LA ees A anes Oar SSAUEALIZR aoe 473 
Army Classes... est... tecwseyt. 5 (ener ta «bl tee aks were oats QO Sh lates) «toe ck 201 
Total $540k eee Bie) eee Oe Gees Sana: & TO CH teas ee oes 674 
Saskatchewan— 2 ; 
RiCrAd Glasses a7, 3c aes ot ay See: 6 BSD el ft... 2 Beet: 558 
Army, Classes 5% batted Oy eee: «a hee ebuteaiohs= ce teat iko/e 292 1,081 
Totaldi ree. See eet... . BE Ns REED, Soe 1,955 292 1,639 
Alberta— 
TANGA Wc OC NASSOS 4. aare crark ol Puen sui a) cheerios ninety nd BET Oye a eure ras) sma 31 A te Near ieee bs 2h ae 471 
ATTEN. @lASBOS. 4/401 ot AeA ada hoe MEIEENY. & nisin ® Ge cbtakve ti So abeals op shay 873 4 802 
Naw.y Glasses (646 O84 Jostens dave, Mae: 2B YORE at ad Sane wks 55 
BF a) ON ie ag DN <_< ene Ree SOR TA et FOC. a Mea <8 1,435 4 T3285 
British Columbia— 
HG Ae Glaesesy «61a vege eS ead iat eae oe a eee ees T20 Met eee, 23 655 
Army Classes (ive a0. b AS eee ss okt AO ELE Os Bit ea hh oft 1,609 211 1,161, 
INAV VAC 1SSRGR. Vie oy ee re «Se hs one paces a ia Re oe dee Bae 63 ot 28 
Total a Asn d Steer so PSs einen Aiba er oar eee 2,398 242 1,844 
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TABLE 7—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING THE FiscaL YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1945 

















} Trans- Released 
Numbers in Completed ferred or Quit 
Training Training Before Before 
Completion | Completion 
From From From From 
April 1, At End April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1944 to of 1944 to 1944 to 1944 to 
March 31, | March, 1945} March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1945 1945 1945 1945 
Dominion Summary— 
Plan tasGhoolsae nuk cee hacen ee isle he tees ee 2 Men..... 3,629 148 2,638 202 674 
Women 5,615 156 4, 630 143 854 
Pants Dimes eas ree tee see ers: clots ciewitesc = Men.ee- 1,885 344 1,294 79 168 
Women 292 16 PA lla na gale eee 12 
TRO GAR Fe cco oak cee Baa lgis tae d dine parent 11,421 664 8,826 424 1,708 
Nova Scotia— 
Plant SChoOOlssmees tee oie see ecco ate, Heke o.9::s Men..... 207 64 104 12 27 
Miiferert shed Penk it har A ee Ie aD inc Te em Me A bea 
PAT LINO Mis cee sla's bales these tetas aiiasteleieele ale Men..... DO eee ce tle es occ 19, SIM er ai ees Wane 
WOTTOIh™ rere tre tet ines iors k alc,lcGctalllar afr ars eget? ot c/| acl ata tata ana |e sr et oe 
LOUTH lee crruseneninctd ABUCOOOCOSS JARABE ACGaE Reis 229 64 123 15 27 
New Brunswick— 
Planti Schoolescccacs ots ies sh cus sel del actos! Menai ca: NAO AMAR OR Rar 102 2 16 
; Women.. Lo || A a OF leerai eee 2 
Partalimerneeno tes emote secre ae Mien Sree a | resent rete tcl crevcira Suscousce's lle w lece eaetesevenecorll@rereycisierese tere tel llexetceaneuatere otetors 
Women: 2ht..55 Sette a tact err eA cee 8 5 De kee eee es 
MOtala a cates hee See eee Ca ee eee eS: ADA ieee wee 104 2 18 
Quebec— 
Rlantischoolsisascccece otic ot oes woe eielele orate Men..... 2257 42 1,558 187 504 
Women.. 2,909 122 2,245 64 646 
Parte Dime me acts acceot «cil er cera bo eroudtels a cteke Men..... 993 172 668 73 80 
Women 72 12 48" leah. eee 12 
ETO teal esac cea: ee sete tina che Ware sce sisrolovoe abe ates 6, 231 348 4,519 324 1, 242 
Ontario— 
Plant Schoolst acmeeeaeene te aa coe ce Men 2%" 1,045 42 874 1 127 
Women.. 2,592 34 2,333 45 180 
PArte Lime jesse ee st cee aan ee melee Menke 788 154 543 3 88 
Women.. 220 4 DIG Nate vos eursa sisters: [hare onan 
4 BO US, COS Ot DI Ieci ic TPAC Cer Bere BOO 4,645 234 3, 966 49 395 
Manitoba— 
PlantiSchooiss, <actatesies erie os letee eter hetlsvos Ment, G85.) dors sas [Betton artivrl te | RIeG bx 2 ls [HA aOR: Soe tee 
Women.. GOMIE Rees. <.. 1a. 33 18 15 
Parte Lime cae ere cise te ees eee delaisk cle ees e's IN Co eed (recite EER cnc eS ra See (etic ct Acero Baarsicic ee stk 
Women ase ce oo be ec cccds GER SRR 4 Ome [ee crereteeereretes tees | ohe oeare tere ctiere 
FO tel seas tre x heii dors sheesh ta ne eae 6Gin| Retro: nh 33 18 15 
Alberta— 
Plantischoolsmeseetteer te ttre cece ere. 10) 2) vv egepes oy leer pee ae tend lid a I rePacr iA a IE 5 Shas An Ser oll ture heh ovata 
Women.. BAe pete a: 17 16 11 
TERT a ed ese Yoh. 5 MERE Ee Or COCR Ret: ACTA avo ORCI Meer RPE. |. sal sche dos ow =| eta tomabe ms venakall 2S simentelend ae.o% |b2) 318 Irae teal nearer aco 
WG OT 1s |) Pen eee TUR ER MEM bal so: chet stevene ies bo DSTO GM Rete qn hana custchet sume eae 
OCS Se Se eae tictalara nintatelohetondoa eich BAO RE ee. 0c 17 16 11 
British Columbia— 
IPLaniti Schools yes crite sisi ororet <cgeiate: Men tes once dei | cores. « sf ewerccstevsaieie a cc | Biacrerne a ete tater eters eae ceeeemenes 
WOmien sl cok coke co tench eas se keic lcd RRS eo fee aie ace 3-215 
Parts Dime ss <7 oc ite cose oe uel one ets Men..... 82 18 04: || Sa epee soy. 4 eee RAP kts ies 
Wore ts ce reeicic toe pedometer cho ic Senses Rik en ete ee rs cote t ate oP tals aes ote 
ERO tale mee hata settee ete ie ttiee Mee eis 82 18 GA PARe eS eA Malice sate ts lotocetan 
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TABLE 8—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING THE FiscaL YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1945 








Placed Completed Left 





Numbers in in but not Before 
Training Employ- | Reported Training 
ment Placed Completed 
From From From From — 
April 1, At End April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1944 to of 1944 to 1944 to 1944 to 
March 31, | March 1945| March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1945 1945 1945 1945 
Dominion Summary— 
Preston plOyaMents ian, >.s:cfobeh kel ciniave sie eiatetebete lai Men..... 2,791 147 | - 2,288 203 238 
Women.. 1, 262 151 981 6 124 
Part-limei@lasses'@).Vshiak.ciie« sosch tees Men .an%. 2,065 A el ea AeA eel EDP KIO (oe SOS <n ockers 
i Women.. PAPAL | oueaeeaieaeaes (orth | ie gn ae Mtime bhs  e el P B ek es 8 
TT baad a scief ik ih BRR coc ehe skies, REMY aid nec es alole ees here 6, 887 495 3, 269 209 362 
Nova Scotia— s 
Pre-Himploy naentiaaws teetau awit etaa cree Men..... - 61 9 Bi icles aloe wcoue coe ol onegettenereee atereet 
Women 99 24 OS oes erearee ee 12 
Part-Time Classes (C2) fo... sig os hep cen aea Weert 85, decides REI cakes fe orb ete teaeine Fe is, Ree Nica = | RE 
Women Joie oe oY aac ote bde cove lohece, ace iecathenc aise a otcal oe ata eee ee ee 
STro tall oe reesnciveh cece senha oteetar nee ec heee AEs ROSR ER Re ere ort 160 33 TUS a scare eee 12 
New Brunswick— 
Pre-Hmployment..css encase ssicbeer erie Men..... 71 19 AQIS terstrsoyeheie 10 
Women DA Stee eee WD Nas eles. <:c a. cece fed) Seeoneeee eee 
Part-1 me @lassess(@))4; Gib. veacclneb cece Mier, Ge 44's... cece she ors ate Rates te saacctereuve| See eect coe [iotacre tee area antes eee eae 
WY GION aiodis ates ke te: OBES ie Ie acoso ave, © [here nage aks Suciare| ales hs MPS Soren ave SOLE ota ater mms 
Teta a iiape nce eel sip a oi ss oO ee aes 73 19 7 Ni i ee A 10 
Quebec— 
Pre-tam ployanenteceacieettewns sieateie nventanicum Men..... Pe vGl 46 891 149 130 
Women.. Nes 08 Maeve yc We Thl Res eyPecncr eats toes 2 
Part- Lime Classes) is). oss deeb pecans Men..... SA boss Soo ase | oes Sete ern nied ec oan eae 
Women BGR cscs ons iaail wietetereian ss core Oi eis aera cents ee eee 
ROtAVE aurete a PPO race eee eS ocr ee a eee 1, 637 46 1,019 (2) 149 132 
Ontario— 
Pre-Employment.....S-g54 8 9205 Seas: Men..... 1,126 53 992 12 56 
Women.. 803 88 622 5 90 
Part-Time Classes (1) 4... coh. osees basse Men..... 902 Pi Bl etme aca Ue ere: PVA AM ol Be 
Women. ie Ne REARS Se | Dorcas OES AH PAROS a Ben PIRES ec eS 
Mio tall a eeerte yy ie see EN g cic \cls eae eaioiao.' 5, 5 ope eee 3,589 172 1,614 17 146 
Manitoba— 
Pre-Dxployinent ot sae sium aeeeeeee Men..... ad A eat 88 25 9 
Women.. Silid apie cd ata eee BD il ecia acheter eee 2 
Part-Time Classes £2): 5s.<:0i sictonvespieaedviepe Mens. Uk Eee RUN) EER og) SBE Yep PE oN MELCHER IS is | 
W OIeI Sl cuttin otis amie mele rete | secre eran nested | neem ene | ira ie kone te 
Maal eeies oes Maras cick coke ome areas « GiavspaePernee i Lg PES 4 beeen 123 25 11 
» Saskatchewan— 
Pre-Hmployimentitvcauitaas stitwee cee eatin: Mienprent. 63 2 Ue ae ASR Pies Gao 11 
Women.. GAs See cles og Gib y leisartasvescoretante 3 
Part-Tirae Glasses Cai a6 6) isso ars tie Meri. sane oles sianea late a ial vino ah ails otadhgr a ita ste a lh oe aie cell ee ee 
b's oa Vey oven prea are Me ee al LARIN at D cn ol encrypt ears nel Labial met, SARA ASCO IORS didtadty £ 
sTiotbell ve wars = aearcs coe s orele rete RC EENS-« 1d coe ere 127 2 1 Lod aera A cede 14 
Alberta— 
Pre-EimployMent ect tess ss once be ereehs oc Men..... 144 4 109 15 20 
Women.. 83 33 38 1 12 
Parte lime, Glassesa(S)itae siclecrerereveietuetaete: vie Men..... 312 OTA ated hae loti a crete ceeneel| ascent aaron 
A 'fos 00%) re) eas RE Re ne ART REE (Pt Cocoa Goo | kuna aC 
of Roy ic (eres ene ona ieee (or! OR A 539 104 147 16 32 
British Columbia— 
Pre-Hmployament 2 05 oe 2 ee vole alee aloes © aie Men..... 82 14 64 2 2 
Women.. 44 6 SZ alka weearaberie sts 3 
Part-FimeiClasses: (2) avs cee see Men..... 491 Q9 lc clies reek aileah war ential eee ere 
Women b 9s (PRP A ere Sie pss prt ee dees heal Me Ayaeen hes acne [Be CRRRES Aucoatty oat 
BOGAN eats aide Sees nace ete e hss nrecere etree 627 119 96 2 o 


(1) Trainees in Part-Time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 
employers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 

(2) The numbers shown as completed, but not reported placed, in the Province of Quebec (149) include all unplaced 
trainees, who have completed their courses since the commencement of the War Emergency Training Program (Cana- 
dian Vocational Training) in that Province. 
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The enrolment in the part-time classes for workers employed in industry 
also showed a very marked decrease during the year. As in the previous year, 
most of the instruction continued to be of a technical nature related to the 
occupations at which the trainees were engaged. The selection of the trainees 
to attend was made by the employer. In some cases these part-time classes 
were held in vocational schools; in others, they were held right in industry 
itself where suitable classroom facilities were made available by the employer. 


TABLE 9—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 
TRAINING IN PLANT SCHOOLS DURING YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1945 


Schools | Schools Days Total Cost per 

Total | Approved|Operating | Training | Costs Day Instrue- | Trainees 

Province Schools during |March31,} during during §=|———__—___- tors Allow- 

Approved] Year 1945 Year Year 1943-44 | 1944-45 | Salaries ances 

$ $ $ $ $ 

INOMANOCOUIS eee ee neers cee 8 4 4 12, 229 §2, 809 2 06 4 32 24, 868 27, 130 
New Brunswick. ........... AS ee ee RE ae 1,503 4,693 1 48 3 12 2,410 2,283 
QUEDEC ets fet ctue erase oe Sark 37 14 6 | 142,063 | 242,513 171 eat 59, 604 182, 909 
Ontarior sere asthe eee 78 2 2 75,573 | 182,404 1 29 175 35, 974 96, 430 
Manitoba emis aasentcis Eilityeestesity al sortovtarper, + 1,139 1, 443 171 1 27 381 1,061 
Alberta tater we ee ee dt heated s KGa Rl | ee eat ees 896 1,011 TG LF |e oe 250 761 
British*Golumbiaesos..6 i.e. ie PA I | tas SAS be bo] ERAS bE Ai OES Wy 6G) aoe 5 SEs eta ek 
photals sens scx. 147 21 12 | 233,403 | 434,873 1 48*} 1 86*) 123,487 310, 574 


*Average cost per day 
(6)—SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


From its inception up to March 31, 1945, there has been a total enrolment 
of 78,232 in this type of training. The year showed an increasing interest 
in and response to the plan of training foremen or supervisors that was 
inaugurated in May 1942. An additional unit called Job Safety Training was 
added to the existing units of Job Instruction Training, Job Relations Training 
and Job Methods Training. Training has now been taken up by many of the 
larger companies in Canada including the C.P.R., C.N.R., Imperial Oil, B.A. Oil, 
departments and chain stores, besides a large number of companies engaged 
directly in war production. Reports received indicate that where the interest 
of top management has been obtained and an adequate follow-up system put 
into effect, there has been a very me:':>71 decrease in the time necessary to 
break in new workers and a very subs 1 increase in production attributable 
to a combination of Job Instruction and Job Methods Training. It is inter- 
esting to note that during the year at the request of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, this program was made available to the different departments of the 
Dominion Government, and is meeting with an increasingly favourable 
response. 

To take care of increasing demands made by industry, additional repre- 
sentatives have had to be appointed to the staff in the different provinces and 
at the Head Office for this type of work. Several of the training manuals have 
been revised during the year, and use is also being made of motion pictures 
to supplement instruction by the conference method. The statistical results 
for the year are shown in Table 10. 


(7)—REHABILITATION TRAINING (SCHEDULE “L’’) 


Among the major responsibilities of the Training Branch during the past 
year has been the furtherance of plans and arrangements to provide vocational 
training for discharged members of the forces, approved for such training by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. The general method by which this 
training is being given is set out in the report of the. Training Branch for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1944. The same method has been followed with 
adaptations to meet changing conditions. 
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The closest liaison has been maintained with the Departrnent of Veterans 
Affairs and the three branches of the Armed Forces, with a constant exchange 
of information that would be mutually useful. This has been particularly true 
with regard to the Directorates of Education and the Personnel Counselling 
Services in the Navy, Army and Air Force. These services have supplied to 
the Training Branch valuable information indicating the post-war vocational 
preferences of the men and women in the services, and some idea as to the, 
numbers that will require additional training prior to employment. These. 
branches of the Armed Forces Have in turn been supplied information which 
would be helpful to their counsellors in advising men and women about possible 
training and employment opportunities. During the year the Training Branch 
published a pamphlet entitled “Vocational Training for Ex-Service Personnel” 
designed primarily for personnel counsellors in the services and in the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. Over 5,000 of these have been distributed to the 
Navy, Army, R.C.A.F., Department of Veterans Affairs, Employment Services 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and to interested employers and 
other groups in industry. Representatives of the Training Branch have also 
taken part in the training courses being given to personnel counsellors for the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and the services. 


TABLE 10—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


FoREMANSHIP AND SUPERVISORY TRAINING DURING THE FiscaL YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1945 


Job Job 
a Job Relations | Relations Job Job 
Instructor Series I Series II Methods Safety 


Prince, award Island). ¢9. tad < seins peed LY, hates weeks oetera too | Ree ose hegeS fa mul eee eatewas | ope lhe a a ree 





INGVA DRDUI ER ie cata te caterer aes 962 164 504 57 20 
New Brunswickie <1) fee J hee eee LAT renee ELE Lay, 127 4] 5 
Cuebee: a0's8. Iles Ub bes eo to. «Sh, UE 5,255 301 2,338 1,605 769 
{JGEATIG POR Oe or oe Sse connate atananior 8,549 1,064 2,040 ey GLO tes aia eee 
Manitoba). Sop Ro. 0). SO DOS. sete eee o 318 265 Tf 
Saskatohewales, nnActas.. tak abe 261 14a. cc eter eee 42 Bo 
INUDOECA AS une tie Hine Ob de oe Le ee OU AAG a ake er, 13 32 60 
Britizh Oolumbials iP Ae... SPOS 522) | siete, 254 141 194 

ol a7 E24 Pea na ke Onan ae are Ee 6 ae 16,875 1,543 5, 594 5,093 1,087 


Dominion Grand Total—30,192 


(a) Enrolment.—The statistical report as given in Table 9 shows a very 
substantial increase in the numbers of men and women who have applied for 
vocational training, but the enrolment still represents a very small percentage 
(about 4-5 per cent) of those who have been discharged up to the present 
time. An undue proportion of these, particularly among the women, have 
enrolled in business and commercial courses. 

On March 31, 1945, 3,021 men and 586 women were under training, of 
whom 215 were in correspondence courses, 616 in pre-matriculation classes, 
733 in business and commercial courses, 428 in private trade schools and the 
balance in vocational schools operated by Canadian Vocational Training. 


(b) Pre-matriculation Classes—During the year the Department of 
Veterans Affairs asked the Department of Labour to organize pre-matriculation 
classes for men and women discharged from the services who were lacking full 
requirements either to enter a university or certain occupations, such as account- 
ancy, nursing, etc. The co-operation of the Provincial Governments in putting | 
on classes of this kind was obtained, and schools of that nature are operating 
in all provinces except Quebec. 
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TABLE 11—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


REHABILITATION TRAINING OF D1scHARGED MEMBERS OF THE Forcss (SCHEDULE ‘‘L’’) DURING 
THE Fiscan YEAR ENpED Marcu 31, 1945 









































Placed Trained Left 
Number in in but not Before 
Training Employ- Reported Training 
ment Placed Completed 
oe From From From From 
April 1, At End April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1944 to of 1944 to 1944 to 1944 to 
March 31, | March 1945| March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1945 1945 1945 1945 
Dominion Summary— 
Et SCROGIS Rua ins ein oF eee; re. Gra 4,439 2,429 977 94 919 
Women.. 1,080 568 208 49 248 
PHA MANSURY, Geo ot ee ok bee Menti. 1, 228 592 328 9 307 
Women.. 43 18 Ld Al asec ae 13 
Saye H lated Pope Regents Mla cane gt 6, 790 3, 607 1,524 152 1,487 
Prince Edward Island— 
Ine SCHOOLS a yatta eee Mien eee 20 1 (Che ect eine eae WEetEn  aRERROMeRe Tae, os 2 
Women.. 3 ae at eevee Aan mR ema ae A sats ok cans bake 
Taclnedustiyes sss ete Menaaant: 12 ahs SG eames Pe ee a ENS cates oat. § 2 
NAW anaes) ls Mallen artes Ale eR Be ee al beac eeaey tA omen saeeer tier. 2S, oe ee 
TIGA Cie tet eee. eee 35 SH: ln, cade mma pee Shade Aue 2A eae | 4 
Nova Scotia— 
ine Schoolsnse. see tthe Mena 88 52 DORAN nonesiee 14 
Women.. 6 [pl ee teen tee a ee he 1 
Prind@usirycc. a itie.ie foe. Men..... 15 10 QS L2. BAT 3 
Women 1 Als eee ee kT a ce eee |) eR Ree. S| 2 
PRotalLyit.. Wukt tee. eka: « 110 68 AT lee & = 5b et aeeone 18 
New Brunswick— 
ine SChoOolseeet. stad: wane Men.:... 145 80 21 6 38 
Women.. 14 13 Pelt? fuiit ee A Or ee 
fn Industry ass. 3: Mule. te rk Men..... 21 iZ Ee Ree ee Ch oy 6 
Wioaient hl ee aia. = otk Renee Naka ls ART PR SR Cee CAT CNR ee nA Seer mes 
A Ra 21 wage NM anes iene wees 180 105 25 6 44 
Quebec— 
ImeSchoolsaa tence, eer { Nienaaeee 641 301 147 25 169 
Women 182 77 39 22 44 
Tn INGUStEy cov ercne ek Men... 226 62 133 2 29 
Women 6 3 ila bee WEA oes Sete ee 2 
Total ye Ati wal See. ibe 1,055 443 320 49 244 
Ontario— 
Tmpenoolssincs.'.'s sau es Moen. 24 1,495 966 244 22 259 
Women 248 142 35 6 64 
Tm indwustry®. 95:5. ose Men... .. 443 245 82 i) 116 
Women i 1 A181 Tee eae 2 
DOL UMe Ny ee OR are ade es PARA E 1,354 365 29 441 
Manitoba— 
EEN OO LS 5 tote ck chtt sores ts Meneas: 398 223 93 12 66 
Women 161 78 33 11 38 
Tnvindusuryne sis ee. Mena 22 91 34 23) Vee east « S28 35 
Women 4 2 Oo ee Wea, ee eee eee 1 
SHOUAEHLS HP aeitelote. A5330"2 654 oon 150 23 140 
Saskatchewan— 
In Sehoolst. ra. ee aeees Mente... 357 178 124 4 52 
Women.. 88 46 DLN ee eee. 16 
Pe dusery es. Was a Moen.! 2. 69 45 1G aaah 8 
Women Ty Ree eee Lt |e RP A eed Ae oes 


—__——— | | | | 
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TABLE 11—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING (Continued) 


REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE Forces (SCHEDULE ‘‘L’’) DURING 
THE Fiscat YEAR ENpEp Marcu 31, 1945 


Placed Trained Left 
Number in in but not Before 
Training Employ- Reported Training 

ment Placed Completed 

From From From | From 

April 1, At End April 1, April 1, April 1, 

1944 to of 1944 to 1944 to 1944 to 

March 31, | March 1945] March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1945 1945 1945 1945 
Alberta— 
AT OCROOLS ae ac oe ee Men... .!: 646 304 185 re 146 
Women.. 185 95 44 1 44 
En Industry...) aapssueee. oe Men..... 145 71 45 1 Sk 
Women.. 13 4 ON ligarse hie erties 5 
"Totali tie. ace oys.vae oe ahd oe 989 474 Pail 9 230 
British Columbia— i) 

TW SCHOOIS. oe eee ee Meneeers 649 306 141 8 173 
Women 193 109 31 9 41 
Lit LDOUSUR VAS te ee bee Mens a 206 104 24 5 73 
Women 11 7 | See ee ecg an 3 
LOCAL ce ones ae 1,059 526 197 32 290 


The courses given are of an intensive nature with the students participating 
only in those subjects in which they lack the necessary standing or in which 
they need short refresher work. The standards of teaching and instruction 
conform to the requirements of the Department of Education in each province, 
and arrangements have been made by which, in most cases, the examinations 
set by the school for the students on the completion of their course are con- 
sidered the equivalent of matriculation. Most of the schools are conducted 
so that new students can be accepted every two or four weeks and they 
operate throughout the entire year. One of the chief difficulties encountered 
has been to obtain a sufficient number of qualified teachers. 


(c) Trawnng Facilities—Additional special training centres have been 
acquired and opened during the year; the largest of which is on the Normal 
School grounds in Toronto. Buildings have been obtained from the Army 
and from the R.C.A.F. in Charlottetown, Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Grand Prairie, Red Deer and several buildings 
are in process of being transferred as they become surplus to service requirements. 


Use has been made also of private trade and commercial’ schools. One 
disadvantage of these particular schools has been that the great majority close 
for two months in the summer, with consequent interruption of training. 
Another handicap from the point of view of the veteran is that all tuition fees 
paid to such schools are deducted from the veterans’ Re-establishment Credit. 
Up to March these tuition fees were paid by Canadian Vocational Training, ~ 
but arrangements have been completed by which they will in future be paid 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs in order to simplify the accounting 
arrangements in connection with Re-establishment Credit. Canadian Voca- 
tional Training still continues to receive progress reports and to supervise this 
type of training. 

The policy has been adopted that use will be made of privately owned 
schools where such are certificated by the proper provincial department and 
have adequate facilities and standards of instruction for the type of training 
to be given. The veteran is given the choice as to whether he or she prefers 
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to enter a privately owned school or a Canadian Vocational Training Centre, 
but the following disadvantages of instruction in the former are made clear: 


(a) The shorter instructional week. 
(6) The deduction of the tuition fee from the Re-establishment Credit. 


(c) The long summer vacation and consequent loss of instructional time 
and training grants. 


A certain number of veterans have been granted correspondence courses 
which are a necessary part of their training or are related directly to the 
employment in which the veteran is engaged, and which will assist in his or 
her upgrading for a better-paid job. The costs of such correspondence courses 
are also deducted from the Re-establishment Credit, and payment of such 
costs has been transferred from Canadian Vocational Training to the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, although Canadian Vocational Training continues to 
receive the progress reports and to supervise the training as formerly. 


(d) Training in Industry.—Training on the job in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments has continued to be an integral and important part of 
vocational training plans. It may be prefaced by a short period of training 
in a pre-employment centre and may be accompanied by instruction in part- 
time classes or through a correspondence course. The officials of Canadian 
Vocational Training are fully aware of the dangers inherent in much of the 
training given on the job and the necessity of close supervision to insure that 
the training period is not unduly prolonged, that the employer is giving ade- 
quate instruction and not using the trainee as a general labourer, and lastly 
that the services of the trainee are satisfactory to the employer. During the 
year very few complaints have been made either by the trainees or by the 
employer. In order to locate training opportunities and to supervise training 
on the job, the field staff has been substantially increased and now numbers 
about 15 supervisors and 35 field representatives. The services of suitably 
qualified veterans are being used for this type of work with preference given 
to those with overseas service. 


(e) Use of Regular Vocational Schools—Except in special cases and under 
special circumstances, the policy has been adopted that veterans will not be 
placed for training in the regular classes conducted by municipal or provincial 
vocational schools. The mingling of veterans and younger boys and girls in 
the same class is considered detrimental to the proper instruction of both 
groups. Furthermore, the facilities of the vocational shops in most of the 
schools are fully taken up with their regular students. This has meant that 
special classes for veterans could only be accommodated after three or four 
p.m. Again the policy has been adopted that veterans shall be given training 
in daytime hours, and will not be put on an evening or night shift except as a 
_temporary expedient or to meet an emergency situation. 


(f) Training of Veterans as Apprentices——Following the passage of Appren- 
ticeship Acts in some provinces, legislation of this kind is now on the statute 
books of all provinces except Prince Edward Island (Quebec passed an Appren- 
ticeship Act in April 1945). Certain trades are designated as coming under 
the official jurisdiction of these acts and the entrance of apprentices and their 
training in these trades must be governed by provincial regulations. 

Negotiations were commenced early in the year with the provincial authori- 
ties to facilitate the entrance of discharged members of the forces into these 
designated trades, and the fullest co-operation has been given by provincial 
authorities, employers and organized labour. The regulations setting the 
maximum age of apprentices at 21 has been waived for veterans. Arrangements 
have been made for the granting of credits to veterans for trade experience 
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acquired, either prior to enlistment or during their period of service. The 
veterans are given practical and theoretical trade tests and are rated in accord- 
ance with their standing in such tests. In some cases they are accepted as 
journeymen; in others, they are designated as third- or fourth-year apprentices, 
in which case they are indentured direct to an employer and receive their 
training on the job. Where, following tests, a veteran has not sufficient skill 
to enter apprenticeship at a year where the normal wage would be sufficient 
to maintain himself, either of two courses may be followed: (1) the wage 
may be supplemented by the training grants payable by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs as is done in the case of veterans being trained on the job 
in ordinary industry; (2) the veteran may be enrolled in a pre-employment 
centre for an intensive course (approximately six months); during this time 
he will be paid the training grant for which he is eligible by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, and on the conclusion of the course it is expected he would 
qualify for a wage sufficient. to maintain himself, in most cases, without further 
Governmental assistance. The trades mostly affected in this plan are the 
building and construction trades and automotive mechanics. 

As the number of apprentices that can enter a designated trade is deter- 
mined by the trade committees and apprenticeship authorities in terms of a 
limited ratio of apprentices to journeymen, there has been some concern as to 
whether all suitable veterans who wish to enter as apprentices in some trades 
will be able to do so. 


(g) Equipment—lIt has been found impossible during the year to obtain 
all the equipment considered necessary for giving proper vocational training. 
Many of the machine tools needed cannot be purchased on the open market. 
Plans were worked out with Crown Assets Allocation Committee and the War 
Assets Corporation by which items needed for rehabilitation training would 
be turned over to the Department of Labour as they became surplus to require- 
ments of war industries and the Armed Forces. During the year, however, the 
quantity of surplus machine tools obtained from the War Assets Corporation 
has been negligible and a serious situation will result unless more items are 
made available during the balance of 1945. 

Excellent co-operation is being given by the Navy, Army and Air Force 
in helping Canadian Vocational Training meet its various problems. In some 
cases they have expedited the discharge of personnel required for instructional 
or supervisory work. The Army has turned over buildings complete with 
equipment for rehabilitation training purposes, and in March arrangements 
were made with the Army and with the Navy by which discharged members 
of the forces could be given vocational training at the Army Trade School in 
Hamilton and at the Naval Engineering Shops in Halifax. In these cases 
Canadian Vocational Training would draw up the syllabus for each course, 
and would supply a Liaison Administrative Officer for each school. The actual 
instruction would be given: by Army and Navy personnel. 


(h) Placement.—Close co-operation is maintained by Regional Directors 
and supervisors with the Employment Offices of National Selective Service, 
whose responsibility it is, in co-operation with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, to secure employment for all veterans on the completion of their training. 
The local office of National Selective Service will be kept informed as to the 
numbers of veterans being given training in various occupations in their area, 
along with the approximate date of their completion of training. This informa- 
tion will be given the Employment Office well in advance of such completion 
date, so that the necessary placement arrangements can be worked out. The 
advice of the Employment Offices is also welcomed in suggesting courses of 
training adapted to the employment situation in the surrounding area. 


e 
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So far as is possible in the larger cities, every effort is made to centralize 
the administrative offices of Canadian Vocational Training with the Department 
of Veterans Affairs or with National Selective Service, so that it will not be 
necessary to refer veterans from one place to another, prior to their enrolment 
in training or to their placement on a job. At the present time, lack of suitable 
office space makes it impossible to have the type of setup desired. 


IV—New Post-War Training Projects 
ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS ’ 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act authorized the Minister of 
Labour, subject to the approval of the Governor General in Council, to enter 
into agreements with any province to provide financial assistance to vocational 
training on a level equivalent’ to the secondary school level. To implement 
this section of the Act, P.C. 1648 was passed on March 8, 1945, and the 
authority of the War Measures Act was invoked to override two restrictions 
placed on this type of training by the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act: 
(a) the provincial contribution must equal that of the Dominion; (b) the project 
could not become effective until after the end of the present war. 

Under this Order in Council the Minister was authorized to enter into an 
agreement with any province covering a ten-year period, commencing with 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, to provide financial assistance to the 
province for carrying on vocational training on the secondary school level. 
It authorized the following Dominion financial contributions: 


(1) an outright annual grant (not matched by the province) of $5,000 to 
Prince Edward Island and $10,000 to each of the other provinces; 

(2) an annual appropriation of $1,915,000 for a ten-year period; this 
amount to be allotted among the provinces in the same proportion as 
the proportion of young people, age 15 to 19 in that province bears 
to the total number of people in that same age group in all nine 
provinces as shown in the last census; 

(3) a Dominion contribution of $10,000,000 to be allotted among the prov- 
inces on the same basis as in (2) above. This amount is to be used 
for capital expenditures for buildings and equipment for vocational 
training purposes, subject to the conditions that the expenditures must 
be made by the province prior to March 31, 1948, and the further 
condition that rehabilitation training of war veterans and civilian 
workers shall have priority over all other uses, so far as any buildings 
or equipment acquired under this grant are concerned. 


The Order in Council stipulates that the agreement must include a clause 
adequately protecting provincial autonomy in the field of education and in the 
control and administration of vocational schools. At the discretion of the 
province the uses to which the annual grant may be put include the following: 
expenditures for Provincial administrative and supervisory vocational staff, 
vocational instruction and vocational guidance; salaries of vocational teachers; 
training vocational school teachers; maintenance and repair of equipment; 
preparation of vocational correspondence courses; machinery, equipment, hand 
tools, supplies and materials; and bursaries for students attending vocational 
schools. 

Communications have been sent to all provinces to ascertain their views 
regarding entering into an agreement based on the provisions of P.C. 1648. 
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The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act authorized the Minister to 
enter into an agreement, subject to the approval of the Governor General in 
Council, with any province to fit for gainful employment persons directed by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, to attend a course of training. To 
implement this section of the act, P.C. 1388 was passed on March 8, 1945. 
It. authorized the Minister to enter into an agreement covering a three-year 
period, to provide financial assistance to the provinces for vocational training 
to fit for gainful employment persons referred for training by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Those eligible for training are men and women over 
16 years of age referred by the Unemployment. Insurance Commission, but 
such referrals shall not be restricted to persons in receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefit, nor shall it be restricted to those formerly employed in indus- 
tries engaged solely in war production. 

It provides that fullest use shall be made of. existing facilities, and that 
training may be given either in training centres or in certain conditions in 
industrial establishments, either on a full-time or part-time basis. It provides, 
among other things, for the payment of a weekly training allowance to those 
in attendance at. full-time courses. 

The distribution of costs as between the Dominion and the province will 
be as follows: 


(1) the Dominion will pay all costs of living allowances provided for 
trainees during the training period; 

(2) expenditures for capital equipment shall be shared equally between 
the Dominion and the province, but when such equipment is no longer 
required for training under the act, all such equipment shall become 
the sole property of the province; | 

(3) all other expenditures approved under the agreement shall be divided 
on the basis of the Dominion paying 60 per cent and the province 
40 per cent. 


Communications have been addressed to all provinces to ascertain if they 
desire to enter into an agreement of this type, and a draft agreement is being 
prepared for their consideration. 


Conclusion 


From the material contained in this report, it will be seen that the 
Dominion Government’s training program represents a co-ordinated and inte- 
grated whole, all parts of which will be carried on in co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments, under whose constitutional jurisdiction lies the whole 
field of vocational training and education. It takes the form of Dominion 
assistance to Provincial Governments with the amount of such assistance varying 
from 50 per cent to 100 per cent in the particular field covered, according to 
the respective responsibilities of the Dominion and the province. 

To sum up, the post-war projects provide for the following: 

(1) Youth Training to care primarily for young people out of school and 
not gainfully employed, including rural young people and university students. 
It also might be made available for training projects for the development of 
natural resources, such as, forestry, mining and prospecting; 

(2) Apprentice Training designed to encourage, under provincial legislation, 
the training of mechanics in the highly skilled trades; 

(3) The Rehabilitation Vocational Training of men and women discharged 
from the Armed Forces, with a view to their earliest possible re-establishment 
in suitable gainful employment of as permanent a nature as possible; 
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(4) Provision of a measure of training for‘men and women who may be 
released from gainful employment, and who may require some measure of 
training to fit into normal peacetime occupations. This training on the whole 
would be of a shorter and more specialized nature than that given to discharged 
members of the forces; 

(5) The long term project to extend vocational training facilities in all 
provinces, and to attempt to equalize vocational training opportunities in the 
different sections of the country. This is designed to act as a feeder for the 
greater industrialization of Canada, which has taken place during the war 
years and will require an increased number of vocationally trained men and 
women. 

In concluding this report, I wish again to place on record the thanks of 
the Training Branch for the co-operation and assistance given in all training 
projects by the Provincial Governments and the officials of the Provincial 
Departments of Labour and Education. The use of provincial and municipal 
training facilities has been again placed at the disposal of the Dominion Govern- 
ment for training purposes, free of charge for rental or depreciation of premises 
and equipment. This has been of invaluable assistance in making available 
the various types of training provided. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. F. THOMPSON, 
Director of Training. 
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List or MEMBERS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Chairman— 
Dr. G. Fred MeNally, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Edmonton, Alberta. | 


Members of Council— 
Alphonse Begin, Esq., 


Publicity Agent, Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada ie 
231 Demontigny East, Montreal, P.Q. 


Jean Bruchesi, Esq., 
Deputy Provincial Secretary, 
Quebec City, P.Q. 


E. R. Complin, Esq., 
Personnel Director, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


N.S. Dowd, Esq., 
Executive Secretary, The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
230 Laurier Avenue, West, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Director of Technical Education, Department of Education, 
Victoria, B:C, 


Col. J. T. E. Gagnon, 
Province of Quebec Division, Canadian Red Cross, 
770 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Mrs. E. D. Hardy, 
President, National Council of Women, 
198 Second Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 


J. C. Herwig, Esq., 

Acting General Secretary, The Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League, Dominion Command, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


D. 8. Lyons, Esq., 
General Vice-President, International Association of Machinists, 
806 Keefer Building, Montreal, P.Q. 


N. C. MacKay, Esq., 
Director of Extension, Department of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Miss B. Oxner, 
Director of Women’s Work, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Dr. Fletcher Peacock, | 
Director of Educational Services, Department of Education, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


J. Pigott, Esq., 
Pigott Construction Company, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


F. 8. Rutherford, Esq., 
Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. 


Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
Director of Technical Education, Department of Education, 
Halifax, N.S. 


C. B. C. Scott, Esq., 
General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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List oF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Prince Edward Island— 
L. W. Shaw, Esq,, 
Director of Education, Department of Education, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Nova Scottia— 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
Director of Technical Education, Department of Education, 
Halifax, N.S. 


New Brunswick— 
W.. K. Tibert, Esq., 
Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Quebec— 
Gabriel Rousseau, Esq., 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, 
William Lunn Arts & Crafts School, 
261 Anne Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Ontario— 
H. H. Kerr, Esq., 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, 
50 Gould Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Manitoba— 
R. J. Johns, Esq., 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, 
1110 McArthur Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan— 
W. A. Ross, Esq., 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, 
Department of Education, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Alberta— 
J. H. Ross, Esq., 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational Training, 
Sixth Floor, Hudson’s Bay Building, 
217—7th Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta. 


British Columbia— 
Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey 
Director of TesAreel Education, Department of Education, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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APPENDIX 3 


APPROXIMATE HEAD OFFICE AND REGIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1945* 
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United Kingdom, Greece, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 


Twenty- seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Paris, October, 1945 


HE 27th Session of the International 

Labour Conference, held in Paris at the 
invitation of the Government of France, 
opened its meetings on October 15 at the 
University of Paris, in the Sorbonne. Dele- 
gates from 48 countries (including 3 new 
members) attended the sessions and the 
traditional basis of representation was followed 
in almost all cases, namely, two delegates 
from each Government, and one from the 
employers and one from the workers of each 
member-state. 

In addition to Canada, the countries repre- 
sented were: United States of America, 
Argentine, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa ‘Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Guatemala, Haiti, 


Italy, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Union of South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. 

The Canadian delegation, named by the 
Governor in Council, was made up as follows: 


Government Delegates 


Mr. Gray Turaeon, Vancouver. Former 
member of Parliament for Cariboo, B.C., 
and formerly Chairman of the House of 
Commons Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. 

Mr. Alfred Rive, Ottawa. Counsellor in the 
Department of External Affairs. 


Alternate Government Delegate 


Mr. V. C. PHELAN, Ottawa. Director of 
Information in the Department of Labour. 


Employers Delegate 
Mr. Harry Taytor, Toronto. Industrial Re- 
lations Representative, Canadian National 
Carbon Company Ltd. and affilated Cana- 
dian Companies; Member of Industrial 
Relations Committee, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate 
Mr. Allan Ross, Ottawa. President of 
Ross-Meagher Ltd., Ottawa; Ontario Vice- 
President, Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 
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Workers’ Delegate 


Mr. J. Arthur D’Aoust, Hull, P.Q. Vice- 
President, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. 


Advisers to Workers’ Delegate 


Mr. Birt SwHow1er, Vancouver. 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

Mr. Norman 8. Down, Ottawa. Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Mr. Alfred CHARPENTIER, Quebec City. 
President, Canadian and Catholie Con- 

federation of Labour. 


Representatives of Provinces 

Hon. Charles Datey, Toronto. Minister of 
Labour for the Province of Ontario. 

Hon. Charles C. WiturAMs, Regina. Minister 
of Labour for the Province of Saskatchewan. 

Hon. Antonio Barretrrr, Quebec. Minister 
of Labour for the Province of Quebec. 

(Mr. Jean-Pierre Drspres, Quebec, accom- 
panied the Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Quebec.) 


Secretary to the Canadian Delegation 


Mr. T. L. Carter, Ottawa. 
External Affairs. 


Department of 


Admissions 


Among the earlier items of business trans- 
acted by the Conference were those concerning 
the admission of Iceland to the International 
Labour Organization, and the readmission of 
Italy and Guatemala. It is noteworthy that 
all three countries—even Italy, an enemy of 
the United Nations up to 18483—were admitted 
unanimously by the Conference. 


Mr. Gray Turgeon, the senior Government 
delegate, from Canada, spoke in warm support 
of the admission of Iceland, referring to the 
numerous ties between Canada and _ her 
northern neighbour. He mentioned particularly 
the contribution made in the up-building of 
Canada by settlers from Iceland during the 
past century. On behalf of Canada he extended. 
a most cordial welcome to Iceland on her 
entry into the International Labour Organiza— 
tion as an independent state-member. 


Vice- . 








— Committees 


The Agenda for the Conference contained 
four main items: 


The maintenance of high levels of employment 
during the period of industrial rehabilitation 
and reconversion. 

Welfare of children and young workers. 

Matters arising out of the work of the 
Constitutional Committee. 

Minimum standards of social 
dependent territories. 


policy in 


It was decided to appoint one committee for 
each item on the Agenda and, in addition, to 
name three other committees to assist the 
Conference—one on Credentials, one on Reso- 
lutions, and one known as the Selection 
Committee. The latter committee became 
responsib!e for the timetable of the Conference, 
and for the supervision of the timetables of 
the Conference committees. 

Canadian representation on the Conference 
committees was as follows: 


Employment Committee 
Government—Mr. Gray Turgeon, Mr. V. C. 
Phelan (alternate). 
Employers—Mr. Harry Taylor, Mr. Allan 
Ross (alternate). 
Workers—Mr. J. Arthur D’Aoust, Mr. Birt 
Showler (alternate). 


Committee on the Protection of Children and 
Young Workers 
Government—Mr. V. C. Phelan. 
Employers—Mr. Harry Taylor, Mr. Allan 
Ross (alternate). 
Workers—Mr. Alfred Charpentier. 


Committee on Constitutional Questions 
Government—Mr. Alfred Rive. 
Employers—Mr. Harry Taylor, Mr. Allan 

Ross (alternate). 
Workers—Mr. J. Arthur D’Aoust. 


Committee on Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories 


Workers—Mr. Norman S. Dowd. 


Committee on the Application of Conventions 
Workers—Mr. Birt Showler. 


Selection Committee 


Government—Mr. Gray Turgeon, Mr. Alfred 
Rive (alternate). 
Employers—Mr. Harry Taylor. 


Director’s Report 


Following the usual custom, several Plenary 
Sessions were occupied with a discussion of the 
report submitted by the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which reviewed the 
work of the Office during the preceding year 


since the 26th Session, held in Philadelphia 
in June, 1944. Representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers, and workers from many 
countries outlined in detail the course of 
labour legislation and labour relations within 
their jurisdictions, new problems which had 
arisen, more especially in those countries 
liberated from enemy control, and the bearing 
of the general domestic situation upon the 
future work of the I.L.O. 

Speaking for Canada in the discussion on 
the Director’s Report, Mr. Turgeon urged that 
the constitution of the International Labour 


Organization should be revised as speedily as — 


its position among the new world organizations 
could be determined. He suggested that, while 
the I.L.O. should endeavour to secure the 
membership of every nation, it should not 
feel that its success was conditioned by the 
continued adherence of each and every last 
available member. In commenting upon the 
accomplishments of previous Conferences, Mr. 
Turgeon stressed the importance of human 


rights, not only in regard to individual 
happiness but also in regard to national 
welfare. 


Action on Reports of Committees 


Following the deliberations of the com- 
mittees, the Conference, at a series of Plenary 
Sessions, dealt with their recommendations.. 
There follows a summary of the final action 
of the Conference in this regard. 


Employment Committee 


The Conference, on the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, adopted a lengthy resolution on 
the subject of full employment. Reduced to 
its essentials, the resolution, following prin- 


ciples accepted at Philadelphia, is to be passed- 


on to member-states by the I.L.0. for con- 
sideration and action by national governments, 
and comprises the following suggestions: 


(a) a note of satisfaction that the Charter 
of the United Nations provides for inter- 
national social and economic co-operation, 
and also that the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development are re- 
quired to be guided by social principles. 
the hope that the United Nations Organi- 
zation will further full employment on an 
international basis. 
that governments which have not done so 
should announce post-war employment 
policies. 
(d) that national policies should take account 
of the effects on employment externally. 
(e) that fiscal policy of governments should 
be shaped to induce full employment. 
(f) that appropriate measures should be taken 
and continued against inflation and result- 
ing unemployment. 
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(g) that when the time arrives to remove 
economic controls, this should be done 
with employment policy in view. 

(h) that there should be reasonable minimum 
wage standards. 

(i) that there should be an international 
exchange of goods and services, to aid 
employment and remove causes of hardship. 

(j) that there should be an improved standard 
of living in less advanced countries. 

(k) that changes in industries and their 
location should be borne in mind in plan- 

- ning employment. 

(1) that a solution should be sought of 
the problem of international monetary 
equivalents. 

(m) that improvements in national plan- 
ning and administrative machinery were 
desirable. 


Committee on the Protection of Children 
and Young Workers 


The Agenda of the Committee consisted 
mainly of the four texts submitted by the 
International Labour Office to the Conference, 
as prepared by the Office on directions from 
the Governing Body. These texts may be 
explained as follows: 


I. Medical Examination for Fitness for Em- 
ployment (Young Workers) 

This first text was for the purpose of develop- 
ing a series of questions to be sent to Govern- 
ments on the subject indicated, in order that 
a Draft Convention or Recommendation or 
Resolution might be prepared for consideration 
by the 29th Session in 1946. 


II. Night Work of Children and Young Persons 
(Non-Industrial Occupations) 


As in the case of the first text the objective 
here was the preparation of a list of questions 
to go to Governments as the groundwork for 


the consideration of a Draft Convention or 


Recommendation or Resolution at the 29th 
Session. It should be noted in passing that 
the term “non-industrial occupations” as used 
by the I.L.0. is not inclusive of farm workers. 


III. Draft Resolution on the Protection of 
Children and Young Workers. 

This resolution sets forth the views of the 
International Labour Organization with respect 
to the protection of children and young 
workers. Being a Resolution, its implementa- 
tion has less force than that of a Draft Re- 
commendation or Draft Convention, and is 
not binding on member-states. 


IV. Draft Resolution concerning the Youth of 
Liberated Countries. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Committee 
developed two other Draft Resolutions. One 
concerns the regulation of the underground 
The other 
concerns the setting up of an advisory com- 
mittee on juvenile work. 
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In the main, Canadian legislation—whether 
Dominion or Provincial—already meets the 
main purposes of the Resolution and, in fact, 
goes beyond the terms of the Resolution in 
many important aspects. 


Speaking before the Plenary Session which 
adopted the Committee’s report, Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, alternate Government delegate for 
Canada, urged support of the Committee’s 
recommendations, pointing out the steps taken 
during wartime by Canada in relation to the 
welfare of children and young~ workers. 
Indicating Canada’s deep concern with her 
rising generation, he instanced the recent intro- 
duction of family allowances, and also referred 
to wartime improvements in school attendance 
and social legislation generally in this field. 


Committee on Constitutional Questions 


Constitutional matters were considered suc- 
cessively by the Philadelphia Conference, the 
Governing Body at its meetings in London, 
Quebec and Paris, and the Paris Conference. 
The Committee on Constitutional Questions 
of the Governing Body held three sessions in 
1944, but was not able to make a systematic 
survey of the proposals for constitutional 
amendment which came before it. This was 
partly due to the necessity, at the meetings 
at Paris and Quebec, of instructing the dele- 
gation to San Francisco, and then receiving 
its report. As a result, the report by the 
Governing Body on constitutional questions, 
which was presented to the Conference, was a 
very short document. It contained no recom- 
mendations as to amendments to the Consti- 
tution or other changes in the Organization. 

The report did, however, contain certain 
recommendations on procedure which were 
later adopted by the Conference Committee. 
Having in mind the experience of the Consti- 
tutional Committee of the Governing Body, 
the report recommended the appointment of 
a small working party to be known as the 
Conference Delegation on Constitutional Ques- 
tions, to examine all the proposals for 
constitutional reform, except those on which 
a decision was required in 1945. If negotiations 
with the United Nations Organization result 
in proposed amendments to the Constitution, 
these are also to be referred to the Delegation. 
The Delegation is to prepare a report for 
submission to governments, and on the basis 
of their observations draft amendments are to 
be prepared by the Delegation and the Office 
for the 1946 Conference. 


The Delegation is to consist of the following: 


Governments: United States, France, United 
Kingdom, Cuba, Union of South Africa, China. 


Employers’ Representatives: Sir John Forbes- 
Watson (U.K.), Mr. Yllanes Ramos (Mexico), 
Mr. Waline (France). Substitutes: Mr. Oersted 
(Denmark), Mr. Taylor (Canada), Mr. Erulkar 
(India). 

Workers’ Representatives: Mr. Watt (US.A.), 
Mr. Jouhaux (France), Mr. Hallsworth (U.K.). 


Substitutes: Mr. Andersson (Sweden), Mr. 
Lombardo Toledano (Mexico), Mr. Finet 
(Belgium). 


It was recommended that the Delegation 
should meet in London in January, 1946. 


Committee on Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories 


The Conference adopted a Recommendation, 
known as the Social Policy in Dependent 
- Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Recom- 
mendation, 1945. 

The Recommendation set forth minimum 
labour standards recommended for dependent 
territories, which in the main follow the 
policies and principles accepted by the Phila- 
delphia Conference in the same field. Further, 
it was recommended that any state responsible 
for dependent territory should carry into effect 
the detailed program outlined, and at the 
same time it was recommended that a system 
of reporting to the I.L.O. on progress in 
dependent territories should be established. 

Resolutions adopted by the Conference in 
the same connection were: 

(a) to suggest that responsible authorities 

and organs of the United Nations 


should stimulate agriculture in dependent 
territories. 

to suggest a free flow of information to 
the 1.1.0. with respect to dependent 
territories. 

to request the Governing Body to place 
on the Agenda of the 1946 Conference 
the subject of minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories, 
ope to a formal Convention at a later 
ate 


(Canada, having no dependent territories, 
is not directly affected by these recommen- 
dations.) 
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Committee on the Application, of Conventions 


As well as considering the reports on the 
Application of Conventions, the Committee 
held a discussion on labour inspection. 

The Committee welcomed the reconstitution 
of the Committee of Experts in July, 1945. 


The Committee also noted that, for the period 


1944-45, 314 reports had been received by the 
Office of a total asked for of 585. This was 
considered evidence of a desire on the part 
of the member-states to fulfil their obligations, 
even under wartime conditions. The Com- 
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mittee recommended that the Committee of 


Experts be brought up to strength, and that 
the Office section dealing with the application 
of conventions be enlarged. 

The question of the scope of Reports was 
discussed at some length. A number of sug- 


gestions on this point were embodied in a 


Draft Resolution, which was adopted by the 
Committee for submission to the Constitu- 
tional Committee. When states do not ratify 
Conventions or accept Recommendations they 
might be asked their reason for failure to take 
action. Regular information should be pro- 
vided on measures passed to give effect to 
Recommendations. Another suggestion is that 
states should be required to continue to submit 
unratified Conventions and unaccepted Recom- 
mendations to the competent authority. 


One section of the Resolution deals with 
federal states. It sets out proposals on which 
the member-states which are federal should 
be consulted, with a view to the drafting of 
amendments by the Conference Delegation on 
Constitutional Questions. Paragraph 1 (b) 
reads: 


“In the case of federal states the power 
of which to give effect to Conventions and 
Recommendations is hmited, and where the 
competent authorities are those of the 
federated States or Provinces, the Govern- 
ments of the federal States concerned should: 


(i) Make (where necessary, subject to the 
concurrence of the State or Provincial 
Government concerned) effective arrange- 
ments for the reference of Conventions 
and Recommendations to which such 
limitations apply to the legislative 
authorities of those States or Provinces 
with a view to appropriate action being 
taken to give effect to such Conventions 
and Recommendations. 

(ii) 
the State or Provincial Government con- 
cerned) for periodical consultations 
between the Federal and State or Pro- 
vincial authorities, in which representa- 
tives of the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations should participate in an 
appropriate manner, with a view to 
promoting co- -ordinated action to give 
effect to the provisions of Conventions 
and Recommendations to which such 
limitations apply. 


Make regular reports to the Director 
of the International Labour Office, as 
requested by the Governing Body, con- 
cerning the action taken by the feder- 
ated States or Provinces to give effect 
to the provisions of Conventions and 
Recommendations to which such limita- 
tions apply.” 


(iii) 


Sections (i) and (iii) of this paragraph are 


quite similar to the Resolution submitted to 
the Philadelphia Conference by Mr. Bengough, 
Canadian Workers’ Delegate. Section (ii) sets 
forth a further suggestion for developing 


Arrange (subject to the concurrence of 
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federal-provincial co-operation on Conventions 
and Recommendations. When the Committee 
discussed the Resolution there was considerable 
support for these provisions from the repre- 
sentatives of federal Governments. 


The Committee held a full discussion on 
labour inspection. 


In the course of years the emphasis of the 
Committee’s work has shifted. Formerly, its 
principal concern was comparing the texts 
of national laws with those of Conventions 
and Recommendations. Now it is far more 
interested in the practical execution of le- 
gislation implementing Conventions and 
Recommendations. Labour inspection is thus 
an important matter for the Committee’s con- 
sideration. The Committee expressed the 
unanimous hope that the Governing Body 
would be able to put labour inspection on the 
agenda for the next Conference, with a view 
to a Convention. To this end certain modifi- 
cations of the questionnairé circulated in 1939 
on the subject were suggested. A proposal 
for regional conferences of labour inspectors 
like that held in The Hague in 1936, and in 


Vienna in 1937, was adopted. Some Com- 
mittee members favoured the creation under 
I.L.O. auspices of an international inspectorate 
for reporting on the application of Conventions. 


Resolutions Committee 


On the recommendation of this Committee 
two resolutions were adopted. The one recom- 
mended a study of demographic problems, 
while the other. dealt with the use of the 
Spanish language. 


Credentials Committee 


The Committee reported 162 full delegates 
in attendance from 48 states, together with 
observers from the Lebanon, Syria, and 
Nicaragua. 

The Conference voted in support of a recom- 
mendation not to accept the employers’ and 
workers’ delegates from the Argentine, since 
it found they were not chosen properly. 

Action to exclude was not taken with respect 
to protests over the admission of government 
delegates from the Argentine, nor over workers’ 
delegates from Ireland and Iran. 


Statement by Mr. Gray Turgeon on The Director’s Report 


I feel proud in rising to speak to you on 
behalf of my country, Canada, at this Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organization, 
which “comprises so many of the nations of the 
world and whose gatherings bring together men 
and women of almost every tongue and of 
almost every walk of life. It is in this atmos- 
phere that I wish to state that it is the earnest 
hope of the Canadian Government that the 
Inernational Labour Organization will become 
universal. We should not, however, despair if 
universality is not achieved immediately. It 
should be remembered that a number of the 
staunchest of the present Members of the 
Organization remained outside for some years. 
Their action, no doubt. limited the effectiveness 
of the Organization, but at no time was its 
existence imperilled. Let us, therefore, carry 
on with the work of the Organization so far as 
we are able, confident that if it is well and 
truly done, our place with the United Nations 
will be assured by the work we achieve, and 
that eventually the nations outside the Organi- 
zation may be convinced by the practical demon- 
stration of the value of our work that their 
absence from our councils is their loss. Let us 
take our decisions in al] matters with regard 
only to their effect on the achievements of the 
Organization in its proper field, and not with 
the idea that we must secure more Members 
at any cost. 


The discussions in this debate on the Director’s 
Report, and in our Committees. and at our 
gatherings, for pleasurable and informative con- 
tacts, open up such a wide vista that one is, 
perhaps naturally, tempted to go far afield in 
the making of a first address, at a plenary 
Session of the International Labour Conference. 
But I am sure that the Canadian Government 
and my fellow delegates and advisers from 


Canada will approve if I impose restraint upon 


myself in this regard. It so happens that during 
the three years of its establishment—1942, 1943 
and 1944—I was Chairman of the Canadian 
House of Commons Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. J therefore have some 
knowledge of the steps already taken by Canada 
and those my country is prepared to take in 
order to make as certain as is humanly possible 
that the highest levels of employment are 
reached in Canada. Canadia is prepared to do 
everything it can, both through the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and by means of 
international trade and commerce, to help in 
bringing about, and thereafter maintaining, full 
employment in the world at large. 

Partly because there has been so much talk 
about the possibility of doing in peace what has 
been done in war, but largely so that you will 
see how closely the thoughts of Canadian recon- 
structionists are in keeping wtih the aims and 
objectives of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, may I make just a short quotation from 
one of the several reports presented by me to 
the House of Commons on behalf of the Recon- 
struction Committee? In. a report dated 
June 23, 1943, we said: “When war is over 
some other definite aim must take its place as 
a motivating cause of national economic activity. 
Thoughts of those who return to us from the 
fields of battle, and of the dependents of those 
who died, and of what they fought and died 
for, will supply the aims.” Then, after referring 
to some of the ways and means of meeting the 
objective, we said: “In this respect we welcome 
the conclusion arising from the United Nations 
Food Conference, that never again will food be 
destroyed simply because people have not enough 
money to buy it.” 

But I must turn my thoughts now to some 
other aspects of the situation as it is developing 
before this body. When this Organization met 
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last year in Philadelphia, the Canadian dele- 
gation put before the Conference the views of 
the Canadian Government on the constitutional 
changes which are desirable in the Constitution 
of the Organization. Those views were pre- 
sented after mature consideration, and they 
remain the views of the Canadian Government. 
Progress which has since been made has ren- 
dered some parts obsolete, but fundamentally 
the statement is as valid to-day as when it was 
made. 

We now have in hand the revision of 
the Constitution and the question of our rela- 
tions with the United Nations. We should, 
therefore, give serious thought to the internal 
organization of the International Labour Organ- 
ization and the workings of its various parts. 
The relations between the Conference, the Gov- 
erning Body and the Office should be reviewed 
and their proper functions considered, so that, 
wherever possible, our procedure may be made 
more effective without any loss of the democratic 
features of the Organization. And while engaged 
in the work of drafting our Constitution, we 
must press forward with renewed vigour in our 
own special field of service. 

I am glad that this Conference has before it 
two such important and timely questions as the 


maintenance of high levels of employment during 

the period of post-war reconstruction and recon- 

version, and the welfare of children and young 

workers. These two questions are 
related to the larger aspect of the Organization 
—that is, the Organization’s part in ensuring 
permanent peace. The rights of men and women 
and children, and of workers and all others the 
whole world over, are human rights. These 
rights are not given to us by Government or 
by industry; they come to us through creation 
itself. The whole strength of all the forces of 
Hitler and his allies was based upon a negation 
and a destruction of these human rights, and 
the war that Hitler and=his satellites waged 
has finally been ended with the destruction of 
everything that Hitler stood for. The Inter- 
national Labour Organization, therefore, and 
every nation of the world, must build upon that 
one solid, indestructible foundation: human 
rights. And human rights include the right 
to live; and life requires work. And work, or 
labour, must have adequate. reward, for life 
and work together literally demand decent 
living conditions. And the attainment of this 
decency of living conditions is above all the one 
ereat objective of the International Labour 
Organization. 


Statement by Mr. V. C. Phelan on the Report of the Committee on the 
Protection of Children and Young Persons 


On behalf of the delegation representing the 
Government of Canada, it is a great pleasure to 
express support for the report of the Committee 
on the protection of children and young workers. 

Canada, naturally, as with other countries, has 
a very deep interest in her young people. Not 
only has she an interest in the young people 
of her own nation, but also in the young people 
of other nations, because the men and women of 
to-morrow are the young people of to-day, and 
to the extent and the degree that Canada and 
the other nations are able to raise a better 
generation to-day, to that extent and to that 
same degree we hope will international collabor- 
ation in all fields of endeavour in time to come 
be promoted, and will the attainment of lasting 
peace be realized. 

The work of the Committee, on which I, as 
representing Canada, had the opportunity of 
serving, was very enlightening in many. of its 
aspects. It developed, through the voices of 
the various countries and the representatives 
of employers and workers of the various coun- 
tries as expressed at the mectings of the Com- 
mittee, that all were in general agreement with 
the aims sought and on the general aspirations 
represented by the work to which the Com- 
mittee addressed itself. All of us felt that it 
was highly essential that this Conference should 
be presented with a document which we could 
endorse and vote on unanimously, and which 
would serve as a guide for national legislation 
in respect of the welfare of children and young 
people, particularly in regard to the protection 
of young people in employment, and to the con- 
ditions which should be prescribed for young 
people entering employment. Restrictions along 
certain lines are a very necessary follow-up 
work, and technical education should be carried 
through during the. years after children and 
young people first enter on a job. 

Unlike many other States, Canada has a 
federal constitution under which a good part 
of the subject matter of the main resolutions 
which the Conference is going to be called upon 


to endorse belongs to its jurisdiction. However, 
the national Government of Canada is of the 
same opinion as the Governments of many of 
the Provinces. Representatives of three of those_ 
Provinces attended this Conference and sat on 
this Committee. And so far as we are able to 
learn, the entire resolution will have the agree- 
ment of both the national and provincial Gov- 
ernments, and will be regarded by them as a 
regulation to be followed. 

I would point out that this is the first 
Conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization to be held after the termination of 
hostilities, and that one of the main activities 
of this Conference should be directed towards 
the welfare of children and young people. As 
has already been said, the future of all our 
nations rests in the hands of the children and 
youth of to-day, and we would hope that it is 
an augury of the future that there is evidence 
at this Conference, in regard to voung people, 
that when they have matured and are in turn 
conducting international relations, it will be 
under more amicable and peaceful conditions 
than it has been in the past. The fact that the 
Conference could address itself to these prob- 
lems, looking to the future so early after the 
termination of the war, should be a milestone 
in international relations. 

We in Canada, in spite of the war, have 
been able to make some progress in matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and young — 
persons during recent years. In July last there 
was inaugurated a national system of family 
allowances to pay cash allowances to the parents 
of children up to the age of 16. The legislation 
to which I refer was enacted in the hope that 
through these allowances a greater equalization 
of opportunity for all the children of the nation 
would be brought about, an equalization which 
would have effect in years to come not only. in 
Canada but also in respect of the position which 
Canada may occupy in world affairs. Also, in 
recent years the national Government has been 
able to develop further plans for technical 
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education. Some of the Provinces have approved 
legislation with respect to school attendance, 
and in several other respects we have been 
able, in spite of the war, to make material 
progress: towards equalizing opportunities for 
young people and easing the burden of the 
members of our nation’s families who are the 
citizens of to-morrow. 

One other point that does occur to us_ to 
have more than passing importance is this; that 
the Committee throughout its work, although it 


may have disagreed on some matters of detail,. 


was in agreement on all essentials. We would 
certainly hope that this may be an augury for 
the future, and that it may develop a situation 
in which agreement between nations will be 
facilitated and sources of irritation removed. 
The resolution eer to the children of 
liberated countries calls for very genuine sym- 
pathy on the part of the people of Canada. 
Spared as we were from the onslaught of the 
enemy, we are not lacking in a realization 
of what the occupied nations have suffered, and, 
I say it most humbly, I think we have already 
given some evidence of the fact that we appre- 


ciated the situation with respect to young 
persons of occupied countries and are prepared 
to give them material assistance. 

' Before concluding I would like to_ pay a very 
brief tribute to the Minister of Labour for 
Belgium, Mr. Troclet. It was due in no small 
measure to the amiability and diplomacy of 
Mr. Troclet that this Committee, with the 
very heavy burden of duty imposed upon it; 
carried through its duties with reasonable ex- 
pedition and in such harmonious fashion. I 
think perhaps, too, it is due to the fact that 
we have the blessing of having as members 
ladies representing several of the States and 
representing the workers in some cases. For 
all that relates to humanity and young workers 
is rather more the duty of the women popula- 
tion than of the men, and to the extent that 
the women of the world were represented on 
our Committee, by the ladies who came here, 
we feel that the work was facilitated and that 
the other members of the Committee were 
assisted and guided by a woman’s hand, which 
was as it should be. 


Recommendation (No. 74) Concerning Minimum Standards of Social Policy 
in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Paris by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
‘Office, and having met in its Twenty-seventh 
Session on 15 October, 1945, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to minimum 
standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories (supplementary provisions), which is 
min fifth item om the agenda of the Session, 
an 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this fifth day of November of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-five, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Social Policy in Dependent Territories 
Ua geeme Provisions) Recommendation, 
1945: 

Whereas Chapter XI of the Charter of the 
United Nations, being the Declaration regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, affirms the prin- 
ciple that the interests of the inhabitants of 


all such territories are paramount, and estab- ~ 


lishes the obligation of metropolitan States, as 
a sacred trust, to ensure the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the 
peoples of these territories, and 

Whereas the International Labour Conference 
adopted on 12 May, 1944, in the course of its 
Twenty-sixth Session, a Recommendation con- 
cerning minimum standards of social policy in 
dependent territories; and 

Whereas it is desirable to provide for the 
application to dependent territories of minimum 
standards supplementing those adopted in 1944: 

The Conference makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which is responsible for any 
dependent territory should take all steps within 
its competence to secure the effective application 
in each such territory of the minimum standards 
set forth in the Annex to this Recommendation, 
and in particular should bring this Recommen- 
dation before the authority or authorities com- 
-petent to make effective in each such territory 
the minimum standards set forth in the Annex. 
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2. Each Member of the Organization should, 
if it approves this Recommendation, communi- 
cate to the Director of the International Labour 
Office at the earliest possible date particulars 
of the action taken to make effective the mini- 
mum standards set forth in the Annex in respect 
of each dependent territory for which the 
Member in question is responsible, and_there- 
after should report to the International Labour 
Office, from time to time, as requested by the 
Governing Body, concerning the action taken 
to give effect to the Recommendation. 


3. The standards set forth in the Annex to 
this Recommendation should be regarded as 
minimum standards, which do not qualify or 
impair any obligation to apply higher standards 
incumbent upon any Member of the Organiza- 


tion under the Constitution of the Organization 


or under any International Labour Convention 
which the Member may have ratified, and should 
in no case be so interpreted or applied as to 
lessen the protection afforded by existing legis- 
lation to the workers concerned. 


Annex 


Srcrion 1—WAGES AND THRIFT 
Article 1 


1. It shall be an aim of policy to encourage 
the development of machinery of collective bar- 
gaining whereby minimum rates of wages may 
be fixed through negotiations between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 


2. In all cases in which the competent author- 
ity has reason to believe that the workers’ 
organizations have not arrived at the stage of 
development necessary to enable them to nego- 
tiate on a footing of equality with the 
employers’ organizations, specially qualified per- 
sons shall be nominated to assist the workers 
in the course of the negotiations by giving them 
information and advice and, if need be, to act 
in their name. These measures shall be taken 
and such nominations made after consultation 


with the labour inspectorate where such exists. | 


Persons so nominated shall assist in the early 
development of workers’ organizations by advice 
and guidance. 
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Article 2 

1. Where no adequate arrangements exist for 
the effective fixing of minimum wages by collec- 
tive agreement, official machinery whereby 
minimum rates of wages can be fixed for the 
workers shall be created and maintained. 

2. Any minimum rates so fixed by decision 
of the competent authority shall observe the 
principle of equal remuneration for men and 
women for work of equal value. 


3. Representatives of the employers and 
workers concerned, including representatives of 
their respective organizations, where such exist, 
shall be associated in the operation of the 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, in such manner 
and to such extent, but. in any case in equal 
numbers and on equal terms, as may be deter- 
mined by the competent authority. 


4. Minimum rates of wages which have been 
fixed by the competent authority shall be bind- 
ing on the employers and workers concerned 
so as not to be subject to abatement by agree- 
ment between employers and workers without 
the express consent of the competent authority. 


5. The necessary measures shall be taken to 
ensure that the employers and workers con- 
cerned are informed of the minimum rates of 
wages in force and that wages are not paid at 
less than these rates in cases where they are 
applicable. 


6. A worker to whom the minimum rates are 
applicable and who has been paid wages at less 
than these rates shall be entitled to recover, 
by judicial or other legalized proceedings, the 
amount by which he has been underpaid, sub- 
ject to such limitation of time as may be 
determined by the competent authority. 


Article 3 


1. The necessary measures shall be taken to 
ensure the proper payment of all wages earned 
and employers shall be required to keep registers 
of wage payments, to issue to workers state- 
ments of wage payments, and to take other 
appropriate steps to facilitate the necessary 
supervision. 


2. Wages shall normally be paid in cash only 
and direct to the individual worker. 

3. Unless there is an established local custom 
to the contrary, the continuance of which is 
desired by the workers, wages shall be paid 
regularly at such intervals as will lessen the 
likelihood of indebtedness among the wage 
earners. 


4. Where food, housing, clothing and other 
essential supplies and services form part of 
remuneration, all practicable steps shall be 
taken by the competent authority to control 
strictly their adequacy and their cash value. 


5. All practicable measures shall be taken: 


(a) to pps the workers of their wage 
rights; 

(b)-to prevent any unauthorized deductions 
from wages; and 

(c) to restrict the amounts deductible from 
wages in respect of supplies and services 
forming part of remuneration to the cash 
value thereof. 


Article 4 
1. Voluntary forms of thrift among wage 
earners and independent producers shall be 
encouraged. 


2. The maximum amounts and manner of 
repayment of advances on wages shall be regu- 
lated by the competent authority. 


3. The competent authority shall limit the 
amount of advances which may be paid to a 
worker who has been engaged from qutside the 
territory. The amount of any such advances 
shall be clearly explained to the worker. Any 
advance made in excess of the amount laid 
down by the competent authority shall be 
irrecoverable at law. 


4. All practicable measures shall be taken for 
the protection of wage earners and independent 
producers against usury, in particular by action 
aiming at the reduction of rates of interest -on 
loans, by the control of the operations of money 
lenders, and by the encouragment of facilities 
for borrowing money for appropriate purposes 
through co-operative credit organizations or 
through institutions which are under the control 
of the competent authority. 


Article 5 


1. Where deferred pay schemes are in exist- 

ence or are being established: 

(a) their rules and operations shall be super- 
vised by the competent authority, and in 
particular employers shall, where the com- 
petent authority is not satisfied that the 
funds are suitably invested, be required 
to furnish security for their obligations 
under such schemes; : 

(b) representatives of the wage earners, in- 
cluding representatives of their organiza- 
tions where such exist, shall be associated 
in the operation of such schemes. 


2. It shall be an aim of policy, as soon as 
the economic evolution of a territory permits, 
progressively to eliminate deferred pay schemes 
and to establish, without prejudice to provident 
or superannuation schemes, systems of retirement 
allowances, including provisions for contribu- 


tions by the Government or employers or both > 


as well as by the workers. 


Article 6 


1. It shall be an aim of policy effectively 
to establish the principle of equal wages for 
work of equal value in the same operation and 
undertaking and to prevent discrimination 
directed against workers by reason of their race, 
religion or.sex in respect of opportunities for 
employment and promotion and in respect of 
wage rates. 

2. All practicable measures shall be taken 
to lessen any existing differences in wage rates 
which are due to discrimination by reason of 
race, religion or sex by raising the rates applic- 
able to the lower paid workers. 

3. Workers engaged for employment from 
outside any dependent territory may be granted 
additional payments to meet any reasonable 
personal or family expenses resulting from em- 
ployment away from their homes. 


SEcTION 2—LABouUR ASPECTS OF LAND POLICIES 
Article 7 


The following shall be among the measures 
to be considered by the competent authorities 
for the promotion of productive capacity and 
the improvement of standards of living of 
primary producers: 

(a) the elimination to the fullest practicable 

extent of the causes of chronic indebted- 
ness; 
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(b) the control of the alienation of agricul- 
tural land to non-agriculturalists so as to 
ensure that such alienation takes place 
only when it is in the best interest of 
the territory; 

the supervision of tenancy arrangements 
and of working conditions with a view 
to securing for tenants and labourers the 
highest practicable standards of living 
and an equitable share in any advantages 
which may result from improvements in 
productivity or in price levels. 


— (e) 


SEcTION 3—SocrAL SECURITY ~~ 
Article 8 


Provision shall be made by law at the earliest 
possible date for the payment of compensation 
to employed persons in case of incapacity for 
work caused by accidents arising out of and 
in the course of their employment, and to their 
dependent survivors in case of death caused by 
such accidents, and for the medical care of 
persons injured by such accidents: 

(a) in case of incapacity, compensation shall 
be paid not later than as from the fifth 
day after the accident, but, if the in- 
capacity lasts for more than four weeks, 
compensation shall be payable as from 
the first day of incapacity; 


(b) all measures practicable under local con- 
ditions shall be taken to restore as 
quickly as possible the earning capacity 
of injured workers; 

unless otherwise provided by a general 
social insurance scheme, the cost of com- 
pensation shall be borne by employers, 
and, as soon and so far as possible, shall 
be covered by a system of compulsory 
insurance not carried on for profit; 

the law and all procedures relating to 
compensation shall be as simple as pos- 
sible; in particular, a public officer shall 
be responsible for seeing that injured 
workers receive the compensation to 
which they are entitled, and claims shall 
be settled by summary and informal 
procedure. 


(c) 


(d) 


Article 9 


Where the injury results in permanent in- 
capacity of other than a minor character or 
death, the compensation payable to the injured 
worker or his dependants shall be in the form 
of periodical payments: Provided that it may 
be wholly or partially paid in a lump sum if 
the competent authority is satisfied that it will 
be properly utilized or considers it impracti- 
cable properly to control periodical payments. 
It shall, however, be an aim of policy to 
eliminate the system of lump sum payments in 
favour of periodical payments. 


Article 10 


The provisions of Articles 8 and 9 shall, 
where appropriate, apply to workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational diseases. 


Article 11 


1. There shall be equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers in respect of 
workmen’s compensation for accidents and occu- 
pational diseases. 

2. Foreign workers who are entitled to work- 
men’s compensation benefits and who are return- 
ing to their countries of origin shall be entitled 
to any compensation which would have been 
due to them if they had remained in the terri- 
tory of employment. If benefit payments are 
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periodical, they shall continue to receive such 
benefits or be granted a lump sum in lieu 
thereof. 


Article 12 : 


1. It shall be an aim of policy, in areas 
where substantial numbers of the workers nor- 
mally earn their living by wage earning, to 
introduce compulsory insurance for the protec- 
tion of wage earners and their dependents in 
cases of sickness and maternity, old age, death 
of the breadwinner and unemployment. As soon 
as the necessary conditions for the operation of 
such insurance are present, arrangements to 
that end shall be inaugurated. 


2. It shall be an aim of policy to provide, 
through compulsory sickness and maternity 
insurance, medical care for injured persons and 
their dependents, in so far as such care is not 
already provided as a free public service. 


SECTION 4—PLACING OF WORKERS 
Article 13 


1. Where employment or migration is on a 
sufficient scale, provision shall be made for a 
system of free public employment offices. | 

2. Where the nature of labour migration so 
requires, properly equipped rest houses shall 
be provided by the competent authority. 

3. Any systems which may be operated by 
associations of employers or of organized work- 
ers for the placing of workers and for their 
welfare during journeys to and from employ- 
ment shall be without cost to the workers and 
under the close supervision of the competent 
authority. 


SEcTION 5—Hours AND HOLIDAYS 


Article 14 


1. The maximum hours of work in industrial 
and commercial undertakings shall be fixed by 
the competent authority. 


2. So far as practicable, the maximum hours — 


of work in agricultural undertakings shall be 
fixed by the competent authority. 

3. The reports communicated to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in accordance with para- 
graph 2 of this Recommendation shall contain 
full information concerning the measures taken 
to regulate hours, including information on the 
limits of the hours prescribed, any provisions 
for minimum periods of unbroken rest, any 
special limitations for unhealthy, dangerous or 
onerous operations, any special arrangements 
for particular operations, any exceptions per- 
mitted for seasonal employment, and the 
methods of application of the regulations. 


Article 15 


1. Workers employed in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings shall be granted in every 
period of seven days a period of rest com- 
prising at least twenty-four consecutive hours, 
but wherever appropriate to the customs of 
the workers, a proportionate period of rest 
calculated over a longer period than one week 
is permissible. 

2. Such provision for weekly rest shall be 
extended as soon as possible to agricultural 
undertakings subject to such adaptations as 
may be necessary to take account of the require- 
ments of production. 

3. The period of rest shall wherever possible 
be granted simultaneously to the whole of the 
staff of each undertaking and be fixed so as to 
coincide with the days already established by 
the customs of the wo_kers. 


4. Total or partial exceptions may be author- 
ized by the competent authority when considered 
necessary. Overtime shall be compensated by 
wages substantially in excess of the normal rates 
whenever there is encroachment on the rest 
period. 


Article 16 

1, As soon as practicable, provision shall be 
made entitling workers employed in industrial 
and commercial undertakings to an annual 
holiday with pay of at least twelve working 
days, after one year of substantially regular 
employment. Where the employment of a 
worker is terminated after the completion of 
gix months’ service for a reason other than mis- 
conduct on his part he shall be entitled to a 
pro rata payment in lieu of an annual holiday. 


2. It shall be an aim of policy to establish, 
wherever practicable, that workers employed: in 
agricultural undertakings shall be entitled, after 
one year of substantially regular employment, to 
an annual holiday with pay of at least twelve 
working days. Where the employment of a 
worker is terminated after the completion of 
six months’ service for a reason other than 
misconduct on his part he shall be entitled to 
a pro rata payment in lieu of an annual holiday. 


3. Where workers are employed at consider- 
able distances from their homes, a _ holiday 
calculated on the same basis over a longer period 
of employment may be substituted for the 
annual holiday with pay of twelve working days. 


4. Where workers are employed at distances 
from their homes where they have been recruited 
or engaged, all practicable means shall be taken 
to facilitate their visiting their homes during 
holidays with pay. 


Article 17 


Where the competent authority is satisfied 
that hours of work, weekly rest or annual holi- 
days with pay are adequately regulated by 
collective agreements or awards which cover a 
substantial number of the workers concerned, 
such agreements or awards may be regarded as 
satisfying the relevant provisions of this Section. 


SEecTIoN 6—PoWERS OF LABOUR INSPECTORS 
Article 18 
1. Inspectors appointed by the competent 
authority and provided with credentials shall 
be authorized by law to exercise the following 
powers for the purpose of carrying out their 
duties: 

(a) the power to visit and inspect, at any 
hour of the day or night places where 
they may have reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that persons under the protection 
of the law are employed; 

(b) the power to enter by day any place 

- which they may have reasonable cause 
to believe to be an undertaking, or part 
thereof, subject to their supervision; 

(c) the power to question any person em- 
ployed in the undertaking, either alone 
or in the presence of witnesses, or to 
apply for information to any other 
person whose evidence they may consider 
necessary ; 

(d) the power to require to be shown any 
registers or documents which the laws 
regulating conditions of work require to 
be kept. 


2. Before leaving the undertaking, inspectors 
shall, if possible, notify the employer or his 
representative of their visit, unless they consider 
such a notification may be prejudicial to the 
performance of their duties. 


~ Secrion 7—CoNCILIATION 
Article 19 


1. All procedures for the investigation and 
settlement of disputes between employer and 
worker shall be as simple as_ possible. 


2. Employers and workers shall be encouraged 
to reach fair settlements of disputes by concilia- 
tion without recourse to courts of law. For 
this purpose all practicable measures shall be 
taken to consult and associate the representa- 
tives of organizations of employers and workers 
in the establishment and working of concilia- 
tion machinery. 


3. Subject to the operation of such machinery, 
public officers shall be responsible for the in- 
vestigation of disputes and shall endeavour to 
promote conciliation and to assist the parties 
in arriving at a fair settlement. Where practic- 
able, these officers shall be officers especially 
assigned to such duties. 


SEcTION 8—HEALTH AND SAFETY IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Article 20 


1. Minimum conditions shall be prescribed for 
the protection of the health, safety and welfare 
of workers in industrial undertakings and in 
other undertakings where the machinery used 
or the operations performed render such mea- 
sures necessary. 


2. Machinery imported from abroad shall be 
equipped with the safety devices prescribed in 
the territory of importation. If the competent 
authority in the territory of importation has 
not prescribed the necessary safety devices for 
any imported machinery, such machinery shall 
be equipped with the devices prescribed in 
the country of manufacture. 


3. So far as possible the safety devices shall 
be incorporated in the original design of the 
machinery. 


Article 21 


1. Consideration shall be given to the applica- 
tion to dependent territories of the provisions 
of the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
Convention (Revised), 1932, in particular in~ 
the case of large ports and wherever new 
machinery is installed for the loading or un- 
loading of ships, whether berthed in docks, at 
buoy or at anchorage. 


- 


2. Consideration shall be given to the desir- 
ability of ratifying the Protection against Acci- 
dents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932, 
by such States responsible for dependent _terri- 
ears possessing ports as have not already 

one so. 


Article 22 


As soon as possible, provision shall be made 
requiring the gross weight of any package or 
object of one thousand kilograms (one metric 
ton) or more consigned within any territory 
for transport by sea or inland waterway to be 


-plainly and durably marked on the package or 


object before it is loaded on any vessel. 


. 





Article 23 


1. In order to secure the adoption of the 
most suitable safety means for preventing 
accidents and diseases, the following principles 
shall be applied: 


(a) the notification of all accidents to the 
competent authorities shall be required, 
and one of the essential duties of the 
inspectors appointed by the competent 
authority shall be to investigate acci- 
dents, and more especially those of a 
serious or recurring character, with a 
view to ascertaining by what measures 
they can be prevented; 


(b) inspectors shall inform and advise em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations on the 
best standards of health and safety; 

(c) inspectors shall encourage the collabora- 
tion of employers, managing staff and 
workers for the promotion of personal 
caution, safety methods and the perfect- 
ing of safety equipment; 


(d) inspectors shall endeavour to promote 
the improvement and_ perfecting of 
measures of health and safety, by the 
systematic study of technical methods for 
the internal equipment of undertakings, 
by special investigations into problems 
of health and safety, and by any other 
means. 


2. In territories where it is considered pref- 
erable to have a special organization for acci- 
dent insurance and prevention completely inde- 
pendent of the inspectorate, the special officers 
of such an organization shall be guided by the 
foregoing principles. 


SrcTION 9—INFORMATION 
Article 24 


The competent authority shall assume re- 
sponsibility for making widely known the 
nature and significance of the measures adopted 
in conformity with the foregoing Articles and 
the Articles of the Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories Recommendation, 1944, for the 
information of the workers and their families, 
and of the employers. Workers’ organizations 
and employers’ organizations, where such exist, 
shall be utilized as channels for this informa- 
tion. Wherever practicable, such information 
shall be made available in the local vernaculars. 


SECTION 10—-DEFINITIONS AND SCOPE 
Article 25 


For the purposes of the present Annex: 


(a) the term “agricultural undertaking” may 


be defined so as include processes con- 
ducted om the undertaking for the preser- 
vation and dispatch of the agricultural 
products of the undertaking, unless it is 
desired to classify these processes as parts 
of an industrial undertaking: 


(b) the term “commercial undertaking” in- 


cludes: 
(i) commercial establishments and offices 
including establishments engaging 


wholly or mainly in the sale, purchase, 
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distribution, insurance, negotiation, 
loan, or administration of goods or 
services of any kind; 


(ii) establishments for the treatment or 
care particularly of the aged, infirm, 
sick, destitute, or mentally unfit; 


(iii) hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, 
clubs, cafes, and other refreshment 
houses; 

(iv) theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment; and 


(v) any establishment similar in character 
to those enumerated in subparagraphs 
(i), (ii), (aii), and (iv) above; 


(c) the term 
cludes: 


“industrial undertaking” in- 


(i) undertakings in which articles are 
manufactured, altered, cleaned, re- 
paired, ornamented, finished, adapted 
for sale, broken up or demolished, or 
in which materials are transformed, 
including undertakings engaged in 
shipbuilding, in the generation, trans- 
formation or transmission of elec- 
tricity, in the production or distri- 
bution of gas or motive power of any 
kind, in the purification or distribu- 
tion of water, or in heating; 


(ii) undertakings engaged in the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, maintenance, re- 
pair, alteration, or demolition of any 
one or more of the following: build- 
ings, railways, tramways, airports, 
harbours, docks, piers, works of pro- 
tection against floods or coast erosion, 
canals, works for the purpose of 
inland, maritime or aerial navigation, 


roads, tunnels, bridges, viaducts, 
sewers, drains, wells, irrigation or 
drainage works, telecommunication 


installations, works for the produc- 
tion or distribution of eléctricity or 
gas, pipelines, water-works, and 
undertakings engaged in other similar 
works or in the preparation for or 
laying the foundations of any such 
work or structure; 


(iii). mines, quarries or other works for 
the extraction of minerals from the 
earth; and 


(iv) undertakings engaged in the transport 
of passengers or goods, excluding 
transport by hand, unless such under- 
takings are regarded as parts of the 
operation of an agricultural or com- 
mercial undertaking: 


(d) the terms “agricultural undertaking”, 
“commercial undertaking” and “industrial 
undertaking” include both public and 
private undertakings. 


Article 26 
The competent authority may, by public regu- 


lations published beforehand, exclude from the 


application of the provisions of the present 
Annex undertakings or vessels in respect of 
which, from their nature and_ size, adequate 
supervision may be impracticable. 
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Resolution Concerning the Maintenance of Full Employment During the 
Period of Industrial Rehabilitation and Reconversion 


Whereas the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that, with a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations, based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, the United Nations shall promote, 
among other things, higher standards of living 
and full employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; and, 


Whereas the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund provide that one 
of the purposes of the Fund is “to facilitate the 
expansion and balanced growth of international 
trade and to contribute thereby to the promo- 
tion and maintenance of high levels of employ- 
ment and real income and to the development 
of the productive resources of all members 
as primary objectives of economic policy”; and 


Whereas the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development provide that one of the purposes 
of the Bank is “to promote the long-range 
balanced growth of international trade and 
the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international invest- 
ment for the development of the productive 
resources of members, thereby assisting in rais- 
ing productivity, the standard of living and 
conditions of labour in their territories”; and 


Whereas the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has recognized 
in the Declaration of Philadelphia the solemn 
obligation of the Organization to further among 
the nations of the world programs’ which 
will achieve full employment and the raising 
of standards of living, and policies in regard 
to wages and earnings, hours and other condi- 
tions of work calculated to ensure a just share 
of the fruits of progress to all, and a minimum 
living wage to all employed and in need of such 
protection: and 


Whereas the Conference has also affirmed in 
the Declaration of Philadelphia that all human 
beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have 
the right to pursue both their material well- 
being and their spiritual development in con- 
ditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity, and that the 
attainment of the conditions in which this shall 
be possible must constitute the central aim of 
national and international policy, and has 
further affirmed that it is a responsibility of 
the International Labour Organization to 
examine and consider all international economic 
and financial policies and measures in the light 
of this fundamental objective; and 


Whereas the Conference at its Twenty-sixth 
Session adopted the Employment (Transition 
from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, 
the Employment Service Recommendation, 
1944, the Public Works (National Planning) 
Recommendation, 1944, and the Social Security 
(Armed Forces) Recommendation, 1944, which 
provide for measures to facilitate the re- 
employment of demobilized members of the 
armed forces, discharged war workers, and all 
persons whose usual employment has _ been 
interrupted as a result of the war, enemy action, 
or resistance to the enemy or enemy-dominated 
authorities, including measures relating to the 
advance collection of information, the demob- 


ilization of the armed forces, industrial demob- 
ilization and conversion, applications for work 
and for workers, vocational guidance, training 
and retraining programs, geographical mo- 
bility, the employment of women, young per- 
sons and the disabled, the regularization of 
employment in particular industries, the 
organization of an employment service, the 
national planning of public works, and the 
provision of income security for persons dis- 
charged from the armed forces and assimilated 
services and from war employment; and 


Whereas the maintenance of full employment 
in the period of industrial rehabilitation and 
reconversion also requires the adoption of 
appropriate policies relating to such matters as 
investment, consumer spending, international 
capital movements and trade, and the planning 
of industrial reconversion and development in 
setive to changes in the structure of industry; 
an 


Whereas it is desirable that the representa- 
tives of Governments, employers and workers 
assembled at the Twenty-seventh Session of the 
Conference should formulate their views in 
regard to these matters; 


The Conference adopts the following resolu- 
tion and decides to bring the suggestions con- 
tained therein to the notice of Governments 
and of the international bodies having primary 
responsibility for giving effect to such of these 
suggestions as are the concern of these bodies: 


1. (1) The Conference welcomes the adop- 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations and 
notes with keen satisfaction that it provides 
for international economic and_ social co- 
operation for the promotion among _ other 
things of higher standards of living and full 
employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development, and that it 
pledges all members to take joint and separate 
action in co-operation with the United Nations 
Organization for the achievement of these pur- 
poses. 


(2) The Conference expresses its keen satis- 
faction that the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development are required by their res- 
pective Articles of Agreement to be guided in 
all their decisions by the social purposes indi- 
cated in the said Articles and quoted in the 
preamble to the present resolution. 


(3) The Conference expresses the hope that 
the United Nations Organization, through its 
appropriate organs, will define and put into 
effect, as quickly as possible, appropriate 
measures for furthering international  co- 
ordination of employment policies during the 
reconversion period, and that for this purpose 
the fullest use will be made of the International 
Labour Organization and the other intergovern- 
mental organizations concerned. 


(4) The Conference, noting that several 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization have already published official state- 
ments affirming their determination to achieve 
full, or high levels of employment in the post- 
war period, and setting out the methods they 
propose to use, and that legislation designed to 
achieve similar ends has been introduced in 
several national legislatures, urges all Members 
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ing fiscal) 


to take early steps to determine and announce 
the main features of their post-war policy in 
accordance with the general principles already 
incorporated in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


2. (1) It should be the responsibility of 
Governments to take all steps within their 
power, in collaboration with workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations and industry generally, 
to establish such economic and financial (includ- 
conditions as will facilitate the 
absorption into useful employment, at the high- 
est practicable levels of remuneration of all 
members of the population of working age, who 
are able to work and willing to accept such 
employment. 


(2) Inasmuch as the successful implementa- 
tion of a full employment policy in any one 
country will often depend upon factors  con- 
trolled at least in part by other countries, in- 
cluding the availability of raw and _ semi- 
manufactured materials and capital equipment 
and the equilibrium of the balance of payments, 
Government policy in relation to these matters 
should have due regard to the impact of par- 
ticular national measures upon the employ- 
ment situation in other countries. 


3. In view of the importance of a high level 
of investment from the point of view of em- 
ployment policy, and in order to eliminate as 
rapidly as possible the shortages of capital 
goods which create bottlenecks and thereby 
hinder both an increase in employment and the 
production of consumers’ goods, provision should 
be made for— 


(a) measures to facilitate the flow of credit 
and of capital to new, efficient enter- 
prises; and 

(b) appropriate methods by which public 
authorities may support and supplement 
investment in types of development 
(such as housing) which are of special 
pDOnL Anes from the social point of view; 
an 


consultations between Government and 
industry for the purpose of adapting the 
volume of private investment with a 
mer to minimizing trade fluctuations; 
an 

(d) a policy of public investment and related 
financial measures on the lines _recom- 
mended in the Public Works (National 
Planning) Recommendation, 1944. 


(c) 


4. (1) The existence in most countries of a 
relative shortage of production and consump- 
tion goods, accompanied by a high effective 
demand for such goods both from current in- 
come and from liquid assets accumulated during 
the war, tends to cause an inflationary spiral 
in prices which would be of such a character 
as to disturb the economy and might ultimately 
provoke a crisis. In addition, the rise in prices 
would have serious social consequences includ- 
ing a reduction in the real income of workers, 
especially white-collar workers, and of all 


groups in the community who depend upon a 


fixed money income, as well as the danger of 
widespread industrial conflict. Appropriate 
measures, including the following, should there- 
fore be adopted to counteract inflationary de- 
velopments. 


(2) The supply of goods should be increased 


by measures to facilitate the expansion of pro- 


duction and, where appropriate, of imports. 


(3) Provision should be made so far as is 
administratively practicable, for the retention, 
as long as shortages prevail, of — 


(a) price controls over good and services; 
and 


(b) direct controls over the production and 
allocation of raw and semi-manufactured 
materials, transport, sources of power 
and capital goods; and 


(c) limitation of demand for consumption 
goods by such means as rationing. ~ 


(4) To the extent that the above controls are 
ineffective or only partially effective in prevent- 
ing inflationary developments, they should be 
supplemented, as long as is necessary, by finan- 
cial or taxation measures designed to absorb 
any excess of monetary demand. 


(5) An educational campaign should be 
undertaken to persuade consumers to- refrain 
from using their increased purchasing power in 
such a way as to force up prices. 


5. Ag the various countries emerge from the 
phase of shortages and potential inflation into 
more normal economic conditions, measures of 
the following type, construed and timed in the 
light of the circumstances prevailing in par- 
ticular countries, will become appropriate— 


(a) the controls mentioned in paragraph 4 
above should be relaxed in such a way as 
to keep pace with the increasing supply 
of transport, power, materials, capital 
goods and consumption goods: 

(b) the high level of taxation necessary dur- 
ing the war and early post-war period 
should be relaxed as the inflationary 
danger recedes, and in applying this 
principle the benefit of tax re uction 
should apply initially— 

to taxes which bear on lower incomes, 

and 

to taxes likely to restrict necessary in- 
vestment. 


6. (1) When the inflationary danger has 
passed the problem will be to maintain an 
adequate level of aggregate demand for goods 
and services. 


(2) In order that the scale of employment 
offered by private and public employers may be 
adequate, Governments should take positive 
steps to ensure that any deficiency in the total 
demand for goods and services, in relation to 
that required to achieve full employment in the 
circumstances ruling at the time, will be offset 
by an expansion of private and/or public ex- 
penditure in accordance with the principles 
set out in Chapter 11 of the Report on “The 
Maintenance of High Levels of Employment 
during the Period of Industrial Rehabilitation 
and Reconversion” (Report II) submitted to 
the Twenty-seventh Session of the Conference. 


(3) One of the principal instruments for 
achieving this object would be the adoption of 
a suitable budgetary policy, and in determining 
such a policy special regard should be had to its 
effect on the magnitude and composition of 
aggregate demand and thus on the volume and 
structure of employment and output. 

(4) In applying the above principles con- 
sideration should be given, whenever aggregate | 
demand threatens to become deficient, to— 

(a) the stimulation of consumption by sub- 

sidies; 


(i) 
(ii) 
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(b) the reduction of taxes on lower incomes; 
(c) the expansion of public investment. 


- (5) Adequate unemployment insurance and/ 
or assistance schemes should be established in 
countries which have not yet adopted such 
schemes, this being important not only for so- 
cial: reasons but in order to maintain purchas- 
ing power. 


7. In order to assist the progressive raising 
of the standard of living of all workers, the 
Conference recommends the establishment of 
appropriate minimum wage standards, adequate 
for satisfying reasonable human needs. 


8. (1) As the shortages of transport, sources 
of power, materials and industrial equipment 
in relation to the available labour, which char- 
acterize the period of industrial rehabilitation 
and reconversion, more especially in the 
devastated countries which are members of the 
United Nations, tend to cause unemployment, 
and as the shortage of consumption goods, 
more particularly food, clothing and medical 
supplies, may deprive employed workers of the 
minimum standards necessary to enable them 
to do their work efficiently, arrangements 
should be made by the Governments concerned 
to enable the countries in which there are 
serious shortages of such goods to import— 


(a) the sources of power, materials and in- 
dustrial equipment required to restore 
transport, to reconstruct their industries 
and to replenish their stocks so that the 
available labour may be fully employed 
on productive work in accordance with 
reasonable social priorities; and 


(b) consumers’ goods necessary to ensure to 
the people a satisfactory standard of 
living. 

(2) These arrangements should include— 


(a) measures to facilitate an increase in the 
production of means of transport, power, 
materials and industrial equipment 
throughout. the world; 

(b) the granting by countries having supplies 
of such goods of the priorities necessary 
to make a reasonable proportion of such 
supplies available to the devastated 
countries; 


(c) appropriate measures for the provision 
without direct payment, by U.N.R.R.A., 
or by special international, including 
bilateral, arrangements, of such supplies 
to the countries which are in the great- 
est need and have little or no foreign 
exchange available for their purchase; 

(d) the provision of short and medium-term 
credits either through ordinary com- 
mercial channels or, if necessary, by 
intergovernmental agreements; 

(e) long-term loans at low rates of interest 
to the importing countries made directly 
by the countries able to make such loans 
or by or through the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 


9. (1) An increase in the standard of living 
in less advanced countries (particularly those 
with large agricultural populations) is an ur- 
gent necessity for these countries and will be a 
powerful factor in promoting full employment 
throughout the world. 


(2) Arrangements should be made to meet 
the import requirements of the agricultural 
and raw-material producing countries, more 
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particularly their requirements of the capital 
goods necessary to enable them to develop their 
industrial and agricultural resources to the 
fullest possible extent. 


(3) With a view to facilitating the financing 
of such imports, long-term loans at low rates of 
interest should be made directly by countries 
able to make such loans or by or through the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


(4) The industrialized countries should pro- 
vide technical assistance, more especially by 
placing technical experts and training instruc- 
tors at the disposal of the agricultural and 
raw-material producing countries and by giving 
facilities for the training of personnel from 
those countries. 


(5) In order to prevent unemployment in 
the agricultural and raw-material producing 
countries, resulting from the sudden curtail- 
ment or termination of contracts concluded by 
them with other members of the United Nations 
for the supply of raw materials for war pur- 
poses, joint consideration should be given by 
the Members concerned to the measures that 


may be necessary to ensure that the curtail- . 


ment or termination of such contracts will 
cause the least possible disturbance, including 
measures to facilitate a transfer of resources 
to other types of production, and more par- 
ticularly the replacement of the contracts for 
war materials by contracts for food and ma- 
terials required for the relief and _ recon- 
struction of the devastated countries. 


10. In order to prevent the development of 
local areas of high unemployment such as ex- 
isted in some countries in the inter-war period, 
attention should be paid, in planning industrial 
reconstruction and development, to the changes 
in the structure and location of industry which 
have taken place during the war, including 
particularly a great expansion in many coun- 
tries of industries engaged in the production of 
war materials, the creation or expansion of 
various industries in the less industrialized 
countries and the expansion of industries 
manufacturing substitutes for raw materials. 


11. In order to facilitate economic recovery 
and to further full employment Members should 
give consideration to measures to facilitate the 
resumption and expansion of world trade. 


12. The Conference desires to draw the 
attention of the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations Organization to the importance 
of promoting arrangements which will enable 
countries to bring their balances of payments 


into equilibrium by methods which permit them . 


to maintain full 
to abnormal or 
from ‘abroad, or 
able. barriers to 


employment without recourse 
unduly prolonged borrowing 
to the creation of unreason- 
international trade. 


13. In the implementation of the measures 
suggested in this resolution, and the creation 
of governmental machinery competent to deal 
with questions of full employment, Govern- 
ments should give consideration where neces- 
sary to— 


(a) the desirability of creating new agencies 
or strengthening and adapting existing 
agencies to the special demands of a 


programme for the maintenance of full 


employment; 





— 


(b) the devising and improvement of tech- 
nical processes involved in the estima- 
tion of the current and future volume 
of employment, income, investment, sav- 
ings, and of public and private expendi- 
ture; i 

(c) the creation and consultation where 
appropriate of tripartite bodies and in 
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suitable cases of other bodies for the 
purpose of aiding in the determination 
and application of policies concerning 
the maintenance of full employment; 

(d) the collection and interchange of uni- 
form statistical and economic informa- 
tion relevant to the questions with which 
this resolution is concerned. 


List of Points for consultation of Governments on the Medical Examina- 
tion for Fitness for Employment (Young Workers) 


This Conference, 

Having examined the report submitted by 
the International Labour Office on the medical 
examination for fitness for employment (young 
workers), : 

Invites the International Labour Office to 
consult the Governments on the following 
points: 


1. Form of the regulations. 


(1) One or more Draft Conventions rather 
than a Recommendation. 

(2) Desirability of a Recommendation es- 
tablishing supplementary provisions. 


2, Scope as regards employments to be covered. 


(1) Necessity for covering both industrial 
and non-industrial occupations. 

(2) Definition of scope: 

(a) industrial occupations: 

(i) general definition broadly indicating the 
categories to be covered; or 

(ii) detailed list as in previous Conventions, 
subject to revision. 

(b) non-industrial occupations: ; : 

(i) definition by exclusion of industrial, 
agricultural and maritime occupations; or 

(ii) detailed list as in the Holidays with Pay 
Convention, 1936, subject to addition of itinerant 
trading and other occupations carried om in the 
streets or in places to which the public have 
access. 

(3) Necessity for covering all family under- 
takings, or solely those in which the work 
carried on is dangerous to health. 

(4) Classes of undertakings or employments, 
if any, to be excluded. 


3. Scope as regards age of the young persons to 
be protected. 


(1) (a) Necessity of applying regulations to 
all persons under the age of 18 years in the 
occupations concerned; or 

(b) necessity of applying regulations to all 
persons under the age of 21 years in the occupa- 
tions concerned. : 

(2) Desirability of prescribing a lower age- 
limit in the case of all persons covered here- 
under, such lower age to be 16 years or such 
age between 16 and 18 years as may be con- 
sidered desirable, pending legislation in each 
country prescribing a higher age-limit. 

(3) Desirability of prescribing a higher age- 
limit for occupations which involve special 
hazards to the health of young workers. 


4. Provisions concerning medical examinations 
for fitness. 
(1) Provisions for free and thorough medical 
examination in relation to employment: 
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(a) a thorough general examination combined 
with medical advice to be used in vocational 
guidance, before entering employment and, 
preferably, before leaving school; or 

(b) a specific examination as a condition of 
entrance into employment, taking into account 
the suitability of the particular kind of work; 
or 

(c) a thorough general examination, as in- 
dicated under (a) above, combined with a 
specific examination as an obligation for certain 
occupations or for groups of occupations spe- 
cified by order of the supervisory authorities 
as involving similar health risks in order to 
avoid unnecessary examinations. 

(2) Provisions for subsequent examinations: 

(a) an annual re-examination, combined with 
an examination on change of employment; or 

(6) an annual re-examination, combined with 
a special examination either by order of the 
supervisory authorities or at the request of 
parents in relation to the state of health of 
the young worker in question or the nature of 
the occupation; or 

(c) an annual re-examination, an examination 
on change of employment and a special examina- 
tion as indicated in (b) above; 

(d) necessity of re-examination at shorter 
intervals in special circumstances; 


(e) possibility of leaving to national author-_ 


ities discretionary powers to establish lists of 
occupations involving similar health risks for 
the purpose of avoiding unnecessary re-examina- 
tions on changes of employment. . 

(3) Necessity of providing health and social 
measures for children and young persons found 


by medical examination to have physical 
handicaps or limitations, and of assuring 
effective liaison between health, educational 


and social authorities for the purpose of 
ensuring that such children and young persons 
shall, as the circumstances of the case demand: 
(a) receive the medical treatment required; 
(b) be encouraged to return to school or be 
euided towards suitable occupations and trained 
for such occupations; 
(c) have the advantage of 
measures, including financial aid. 
(4) Desirability of vesting in the authorities 


other useful 


responsible for the supervision of measures: 


relating to fitness for employment: 

(a) the duty of drawing up a table of 
occupations and trades showing the risks which 
they may involve for the health of workers 
who are physically handicapped or in a poor 
state of health, together with a table of occupa- 
tions and trades suitable for such persons; 

(b) the power to grant authorization for 
employment or medical certificate limited ‘to 
particular occupations or under special condi- 
tions, or to grant temporary authorization or 
medical certificate covering a fixed period 
at the end of which the young worker should 
appear for re-examination; 
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_(¢) the power to lay down specified condi- 
tions in particular cases to safeguard the 
health of the young worker. 


5. Administration and enforcement. 


(1) Necessity for making the employment 
of a juvenile illegal unless employment has 
been duly authorized through: 

(i) an employment certificate or a work 
book, on which a statement containing evidence 
as to fitness must be endorsed; or 

(ii) a medical certificate of fitness for em- 
ployment. 

(2) Desirable methods of issue and of re- 
newal of medical certificates of fitness. 


(3) Supervisory authorities: 

(a) authorities responsible for the issue of 
documents authorizing employment: 

(b) desirability of establishing tripartite 
bodies to examine disputed cases; 

(c) desirability: 

(i) of making examining doctors responsible 
to public authorities; and 

(ji) of having examining doctors paid by 
public authorities; 

(d) desirability of having examining doctors 
experienced in matters relating to the health 
of children and young persons, and wherever 
possible, with specific knowledge of the occupa- 
tions concerned; 

(e) authorities responsible for enforcement 
of the laws as to health and safety in employ- 


ment, and authorities responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws relating to the employment of 
children and young persons. 


(4) Responsibilities of the employer in regard 
to enforcement: 

(a) obligation to keep available: 

(i) either the authorization of employment, 
such authorization to include a statement as 
to medical examination and limitations as to 
employment prescribed as a result of medical 
examination; 

(ii) or the medical certificate of fitness; or 

(iii) if (i) is preferred, desirability of 


making provisions in order that the confidential _ 


information contained in the certificate of fit- 
ness should in no case come to the knowledge 
of the employer, the latter receiving from the 
supervisory authorities only the authorization 
for employment based on the medical certificate. 

(b) obligation to send a notification of the 
employment of young persons to the competent 
supervisory authorities. 


(5) Measures to assure the identification and 
supervision of children and young persons en- 
gaged in itinerant trading or in any other 
occupation carried on in the streets or in places 
to which the public have access. 


(6) Desirability of providing for the prohibi- 
tion of employment of young persons under the 
age of 16 years in occupations carried on in 
fairs and for public entertainment, which are 
dangerous to their life and health. 


List of Points for consultation of Governments on the Restriction of Night — 
Work of Children and Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) 


This Conference. 

Having examined the report submitted by 
the International Labour Office on the restric- 
tion of night work of children and young per- 
sons (non-industrial occupations), 

Invites the International Labour Office to 
consult the Governments on the following 
points: 


1. Form of the regulations. 


(1) A Draft Convention rather than a Rec- 


ommendation. 
_ (2) Desirability of a Recommendation relat- 
ing to administrative methods of application. 
2. Scope as regards employments covered. 
(1) Necessity of covering all non-industrial 
occupations: 
(a) without exception; or 
(b) excluding domestic service 
households. 
(2) Definition of non-industrial occupations: 
(a) by excluding from the regulation these 
occupations which are recognized as industrial, 
agricultural or maritime, including sea fishing; 


in private 


or 
_(b) by Msting types of non-industrial occupa- 
tions. 
3. Scope as regards persons covered. 

(1) Necessity of covering all children and 
young persons up to the age of 18: 

(a) without exclusion; or 

(b) by leaving to the discretion of the com- 
petent authority in each country the decision 
to exempt children and young persons engaged 
in family undertakings in which only parents 
and their children or wards are 


engaged, » 


provided the activities carried on ‘are recognized 
as not being harmful, prejudicial or dangerous 
to children or young persons. 

(2) Desirability of prescribing a lower age- 
limit in the case of all persons covered here- 
under, such lower age to be 16 years or such 
age between 16 and 18 years as may be con- 
sidered desirable, pending legislation in each 
country prescribing a higher age-limit. 


4. Protective provisions 
(1) Fixing of separate and 
standards: 
(x) for children under 14 years of age; 
(xx) either for young persons between 14 
and 16 years of age and young persons 
between 16 and 18 years of age, or for 
young persons between 14 and 18 years 
of age. 
(2) Provisions. applicable to children under 
14 years of age: 
(a) Abolition of night work during a con- 
secutive rest period of: 


appropriate 


(i) fourteen hours in every twenty-four 


hours; or 
(ii) sixteen hours in every twenty-four 
hours; 


(b) determination of the interval of night 

hours during which all work is prohibited: 

(i) by the national authority, provided 

that the prohibited night hours are 

coterminous with the total consecu- 

tive rest period of fourteen hours or 

sixteen hours according to the alter- 

__ native chosen; ; 

(ii) by a provision included in the Draft 

Convention. 


(3) Provisions applicable: 

(x) to young persons between 14 and 16 
years of age; or 

(xx) to young persons between 14 and 18 
years of age: 

(a) abolition of night work during consecu- 
tive rest period of: 
(i) twelve hours in every twenty-four 

hours; or 

(ii) fourteen hours in every twenty-four 


ours; 
(b) the interval of night hours during which 
all work is prohibited to include: 
(i) at least the interval between 10 p.m. 
_,. and 6 a.m.; or 
(ji) a longer interval, for example 8 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. 


(4) If the alternative 3 (xx) is not accepted, 


~ provisions applicable to young persons between 


16 and 18 years of age: 

(a) abolition of night work during a consecu- 
tive rest period of twelve hours in every 
twenty-four hours; 

(b) the interval of night hours during which 
all work is prohibited to include: 

(i) at least the interval between 10 p.m. 

_ and 6 a.m.; 

(ii) possibility for the Governments, in 
exceptional circumstances which affect 
certain areas and occupations, and 
after consultation with the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations 
concerned, to substitute the interval 
between 1] p.m. and 7 a.m. for the 
above-mentioned interval. 


5. Hxemptions 


(1) In countries where the climate renders 
work by day particularly trying to the health, 
provisions authorizing a shorter night period, 
in the case of children and young persons 14 
years of age or older, provided that compen- 
satory rest is granted during the day. 


_ (2) In cases of serious emergency declared 
by the Government to affect the public interest, 
provision for temporary night work by young 
persons over 16 years of age. 


(3) In public entertainment, the authoriza- 


tion of night work in the interest of art, science 


or education, under the following conditions, 
and only in most exceptional circumstances: 

(a) condition applicable to children and 
young persons under 16 years of age: 

(i) no night employment in an occupa- 
tion deemed by national authorities 
to be, by its nature, or the circum- 
stances in which it is to be carried 
on, dangerous to the life, health or 
morals of the child; 


(ii) no night work except in the case of 
children who attend academies and 
other institutions for dramatic or 
rnusical instruction; 

(iii) no employment on more than three 
evenings a week; 

(iv) no employment after midnight; 

(v) strict safeguards to assure the 
child’s health, morals and kind treat- 
ment and to avoid interference with 
the child’s education; 

(vi) guarantee of a consecutive rest period 
of fourteen hours or sixteen in every 
twenty-four hours according to the 
alternative chosen; 
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(b) conditions applicable to young persons 
between 16 and 18 years of age: 

(i) no night employment in an occupa- 
tion deemed by the national authori- 
ties to be, by its nature or the cir- 
cumstances in which it is to be 
carried on, dangerous to the life, 
health or morals of the young per- 
son; 

(11) no employment after midnight; 

(iii) guarantee of a consecutive rest 
period of twelve hours in every 
twenty-four hours. 


6. Administration and Enforcement 


(1) Provisions to be included in the Con- 
vention to specify certain measures to be taken 
for ensuring its enforcement: 

(a) adequate public supervision and inspec- 
tion by men or women as the authorities 
may deem appropriate, including inspec- 
tions at the request of parents; 

(b) requirement that employers keep records 
showing name and date of birth of chil- 
dren and young persons in their employ- 
ment and hours worked, except in the 
case of young persons employed in 
itinerant trading or in any other occu- 
pation carried on in the streets or in 
places to which the public have access, 
and whose working time, under national 
regulations, is not deemed to be directly 
within the employer’s control; 


(c) suitable means of assuring the identifica- 
tion and supervision of children and 
young persons engaged in itinerant trad- 
ing or in any other occupation carried on 
in the streets or in places to which the 
public have access; 


(d) penalties «applicable to the employer or 
other responsible adult for breaches of 
the night work prohibition. 


(2) Desirability of a Recommendation sug- 
gesting administrative methods and techniques 
useful in applying effectively night work regula- 
tions to non-industrial employment: 

(a) for shops and other commercial under- 

takings, offices and similar establishments, 
a system of employment certificates or 
work books to determine the child’s or 
the young person’s age and eligibility for 
employment under specified conditions, 
including the prohibition of night work; 


(b) for street trading and similar occupa- 
tions: 

(i) system of licensing or special _per- 
mits, with requirement that employed 
children or young persons wear a 
special badge, to facilitate enforce- 
ment and inspection; 

(ii) arrangements for full co-operation of 
local and educational authorities and 
social agencies with labour authori- 


ties in enforcing night work regula-— 


tions; * 

(iii) where an employee-employer rela- 
tionship exists, provision for holding 
the employer legally responsible for 
violations of the night work prohibi- 
tion; 

(iv) where no employer-employee rela- 
tionship exists, provision for requir- 
ing those who supply the child or 
young person with merchandise or 
supplies for sale or resale to assure 
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themselves that the minor is legally 
employed and to keep suitable identi- 
fying records, as an aid to the 
authority responsible for  enforce- 
ment of the night work prohibition; 


- 


(c) in public entertainment (if exemption 5 
(3) is adopted), provision for a system 
of licences or special permits issued to the 
child by the national or local authorities 
fora fixed period. 


Resolution concerning the Protection of Children and Young Workers 


Whereas the preamble to the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization includes 
among the objects of the Organization the 
protection of children and young persons and 
the organization of vocational and technical 
education; and 

Whereas Article 41 of the Constitution de- 
clares the “abolition of child labour and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labour of 
young persons as shall permit the continuation 
of their education and assure their “proper 
physical development” to be of special and 
urgent. importance; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia 
recognizes the solemn obligation of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to further among 
the nations of the world programs which will 
achieve “provision for child welfare and 
-mmaternity protection” and “the assurance of 
equality of educational and vocational oppor- 
tunity”; and ¢ 

Whereas these solemn commitments involve 
the acceptance by the public authorities of 
Member States of responsibility for ensuring by 
all appropriate means that children, the citizens 
and workers of the future, are brought into the 
world and grow up under conditions which 
afford opportunities for proper physical, mental 
and moral development and for training for a 
useful employment or career; and 

Whereas, although the war and the abnormal 
living conditions resulting from it have greatly 
aggravated some of the social problems relating 
to children and young workers, many of these 
problems are of a permanent character and 
require the adoption of co-ordinated measures, 
in order to improve the social conditions on 
which the well-being of children and young 
persons depends; and 

Whereas the reconstruction period, during 
which all democratic nations will seek tio restore 
and improve their instruments of social progress, 
affords a unique opportunity of reviewing the 
work already accomplished under the auspices 
of the International Labour Organization for 
the benefit of childhood and youth and of draw- 
ing up for the future a comprehensive policy 
by formulating the general principles to be 
followed in order to achieve these ends within 
the framework of the fundamental objectives 
of the International Labour Organization; 

The General Conference fo the International 
Labour Organization, meeting in its Twenty- 
Seventh Session in Paris, this 4th day of 
November, 1945, hereby adopts the present reso- 
-lution concerning the protection of children and 
young workers. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLE 


1. The Conference, conscious of its obligation 
to further the material and spiritual advance- 
ment of working people everywhere, reaffirms 
its conviction that in order to develop to the 
fullest extent the capacities of the workers and 
citizens of the future it is necessary that. Govern- 
ments, whilst encouraging the fullest discharge 
of individual and family obligations, should 


accept responsibility for assuring the health, 
welfare and education of all children and young 
persons and the protection of all youthful 
workers of either sex, regardless of race, creed, 
colour or family circumstances, both by national 
action and by appropriate measures of inter- 
national co-operation. 


2. The Conference recognizes that questions 
relating to the health, education, employment, 
protection and general welfare of children and 
young persons are inter-related, and cannot be 
solved in isolation. : 


3. The Conference further recognizes that 
certain of the matters dealt with in this resolu- 
tion will be primarily the responsibility of other 
jnter-governmental agencies, either existing or 
projected, and expresses the hope that such 
agencies will carefully consider the views which 
are stated in the resolution. 


II. GeneraL SocraL PRoTecrion of CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PERSONS 


4. The Conference affirms its deep interest in 
the furtherance among the nations of the world 
of programs which will make possible the com- 
plete abolition of child labour by providing for 
every child proper maintenance and such con- 
ditions of life as will foster the talents and 
aptitudes of the child and his full development 
as a citizen and worker. 


A. Maintenance 


5. All necessary measures should be taken to 
assure the material well-being of children and 
young persons by: 

(a) the adoption by Members of policies 

calculated to secure full employment; 

(b) the provision of a living wage for all 
employed persons sufficient to maintain 
the family at an adequate standard of 
living; 
relieving the financial pressure on the 
family by such measures as_ subsidized 
housing suitable for family life, supple- 


(c) 


mentary feeding for children and other 


social services, family allowances and tax 

concessions, thereby redistributing the cost 

of maintenance of children; 

(d) appropriate provision for family responsi- 
bilities under national income security 
schemes, based on the guiding principles 
and suggestions for application set forth 
in the Income Security Recommendation, 
1944, and including more particularly: 

(1) the provision under insurance schemes 
of supplementary allowances for de- 
pendent children designed to meet 
contingencies and emergencies which 
destroy or impair the wage earner’s 
ability to provide a livelihood for his 
children, and of maternity allowances; 

(ii) the provision of similar allowances 

ae other income security schemes; 

ian. 

generial measures of social assistance 


(iii) 


. 


to secure the well-being of dependent — 


children and young persons; 
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(e) service through which homeless normal 
children and young persons if not placed 
in private homes, are cared for in cir- 
cumstances approximating to home life 
as closely as possible, in order to place 
such children on an equal footing with 
other children of their age, as regards 
well-being, health care, and general and 
vocational education suited to their 
aptitudes. 


-B. Health and Social Protection 
6. In order to safeguard the general health 
and well-being of all children and young persons, 
the following services and facilities should be 
provided as a minimum: ; 


Medical Care and Health Services: 

(a) medical care services, curative and pre- 
ventive, for pregnant women, infants, 
children of pre-school age and school age, 
and young workers, developed in the light 
of the special needs of ‘urban and rural 
communities and organized in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the 
Medical Care Recommendation, 1944; | 

(b) general health services for maintaining 
and improving the health of children and 
young persons, including, for example, 
services providing adequate food for 
pregnant and nursing mothers, infants 
and school children, instruction in ele- 
mentary nutrition and hygiene, physical 
culture, and holidays in the country, and 
provision, where necessary, for children 
requiring such services as home help and 
day nursery care; : 

(c) special mental hygiene services assuring 
children and young persons expert guid- 
ance to prevent or assist in correctin 
mental ill-health and to aid in norma 
adjustment to family, school and vocation; 


Social Services: 
~(d) the encouragement of the organization 

-of facilities for leisure-time activities 
adapted to different age groups and the 
encouragement of youth organizations, for 
the purpose of promoting the physical, 
intellectual and moral development and 
public spirit of children and young 
persons; 

(e) measures to protect children and young 
persons from moral or physical neglect 
and harmful influences; 

(f) the services and institutions necessary to 
ensure the legal protection, proper care 
and re-education of children and young 
persons with special handicaps or adjust- 
ment problems, including those who re- 
quire care away from their own home, 
with a view to helping them to become 
socially adjusted and useful members of 
the community. 


III. EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


7. The Conference reaffirms the conviction 
expressed in the Declaration of Philadelphia 
that the assurance of equality of educational 
opportunity is a necessary condition for equality 
of vocational opportunity. 


A. General Education and Vocational 
Guidance 
8, All children and young persons should be 
provided free of charge with general education 
which should be of a standard and duration 
permitting adequate physical, intellectual and 
moral development. 


9. (1) Pre-school education should be acces- 
sible to all children without being compulsory 
as soon as possible and as far as practicable. 
(2) School attendance should be compulsory 
up to an age not lower than 16 years in all 
countries as soon as circumstances permit and 
should in all cases be compulsory up to the 
general minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment; the school leaving age should be raised 
progressively at the same rate as the minimum 
age for admission to employment, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 19 (2) below. 


10. Effective access to suitable 
should be guaranteed through: 


education 


(a) Provisions to make educational facilities 


universally accessible, especially: 

(i) the establishment of a sufficient num- 
ber of schools of varied types with 
adequate and qualified teaching stafis; 

(ii) measures to facilitate school atten- 
dance by children and young people 
who live at a distance from centres 
of population by such means as group 
Pe ee and boarding schools; 
an - 

(iii) the assignment of a high priority to 
public works for the establishment, 
restoration or improvement of edu- 
cational facilities. 

(6) the provision of instruction designed to 
meet among other purposes the actual 
needs of children and adolescents and of 
facilities to enable each child to receive 


the kind of education best suited to his — 


age and aptitudes taking into account: 

(i) special circumstances among various 
elements of the population; 

(ii) special needs of children whose school- 
ae has been retarded or interrupted; 
an 


(iii) special problems of children with © 
physical and mental handicaps, who 


need rehabilitation for a useful life. 


11. The vocational interests of children and 
young persons should be fostered and their 
selection of an employment or career guided 
through: 

(a) programs for pre-vocational preparation 
which are destined to develop an idea of, 
taste for and esteem for work and are 
consistent with the purposes of general 
education, according to the principles laid 
down in Part III of the Vocational 
Training Recommendation, 1939; 

(b) free vocational guidance services, offered 
through the school or the employment 
service and available to all adolescents 
during their years of school attendance 
and at the time when they leave school, 
the use of such facilities being encouraged 
as the best means of helping young persons 
to choose suitable careers, in keeping with 
the provisions of paragraph 37 (0) of the 
Unemployment (Young Persons) Recom- 
mendation, 1985, and of paragraph 32' (1) 
of the Employment (Transition from War 
to Peace) Recommendation, 1944. 


12. The continued education of young persons 
should be required until they reach the age of 
eighteen; in accordance with the principles laid 
down in paragraph 8 of the Unemployment 
(Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935, through 
supplementary courses designed principally to 
promote general education but also providing 
general training for occupational activity and 
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organized on a part-time basis for employed 
young persons in conformity with the conditions 
laid down in paragraph 25 (b) below. 

13. Young persons who can benefit thereby 
should be encouraged to continue their full-time 
education in secondary and technical schools 
beyond the compulsory school leaving age, in 
accordance with the principle laid down in para- 
graph 7 (1) of the Unemployment (Young 
Persons) Recommendation, 1935. 

14. In order to promote the development of 
the child, schools should co-operate closely with 
parents and with institutions and agencies 
interested in the welfare of children and young 
persons or in their occupational career. 


B. Technical and Vocational Training 


15. (1) In order that young persons may 
obtain the knowledge necessary for carrying on 
the occupation in which they intend to engage 
and to maintain the supply of trained workers, 
technical and vocational training opportunities 
should be provided by means of: 


(a) free technical and vocational schools and 
courses, organized in the manner defined 
in the Vocational Training Recommendia- 
tion, 1939, and the Vocational Education 
(Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921, 
which make available programs adapted 
to the economic requirements of each 
region or locality and of the country a: 
a whole and provide young persons with 
adequate technical or trade knowledge; 
part-time supplementary courses organ- 
ized in the manner defined in paragraph 
12 of the Vocational Training Recommen- 
dation, 1939, which provide for all young 
workers, whether or not they have re- 
ceived vocational training before entering 
employment, the opportunity of extending 
their technical and trade knowledge; 
these courses might form part of the 
compulsory continued education provided 
for above in paragraph 12 for young 
persons under the age of eighteen, and 
could be made available to all young 
persons over eighteen who wish to attend 
them in order to obtain a better post; 
provided that nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construted as prejudicing the 
general educational character of con- 
tinued education. 

(2) Young workers who are obliged to attend 
part-time technical and vocational training 
should be protected by Wiorkmen’s Compensation 
against accident during the course of such 
training. 


(b) 


C. Economic Assistance 

16. (1) Economic assistance should be pro- 
vided, to aid in raising the school leaving age, 
to facilitate compulsory school attendance and 
effectively to assure equal access to all stages 
of technical, vocational and higher education, 
in accordance with the principles laid down in 
paragraphs 1, 5 and 7 (2) of the Unemployment 
(Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935, in 
paragraph 6 of the Vocational Training 
Recommendation, 1939, and paragraphs 30 (2) 
and 31 of the Employment (Transition from 
War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944. 

(2) This assistance should consist, as circum- 
stances and needs may require, of: 

(a) the free use of text books and other ma- 
terials and school equipment; 

(b) free or low-cost meals; 
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(c) free or reduced-cost transportation; and 

(d) maintenance allowances during the period 
of compulsory education and student-aid to en- 
able young persons to continue, subject to proof 
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of merit, their vocational technical or higher 


education beyond the compulsory period. 


D. Apprenticeship and In-Plant Training 

17. (1) Special consideration should be given 
to the development of apprenticeship for young 
workers and in particular to measures for mak- 
ing apprenticeship fully effective in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Apprentice- 
ship Recommendation, 1939, and in paragraph 
33 of the Employment (Transition from War to 
Peace) Recommendation, 1944, with a view to 
ensuring sustained improvement in the stand- 
ards and methods of apprenticeship and the 
widening of the responsibilities of public auth- 
orities in this field. 

(2) Special efforts should be made, in col- 
laboration with employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, to develop systematic arrangements for 
ensuring, in accordance with paragraph 34 of 
the Employment (Transition from War to 
Peace) Recommendation, 1944, that all young 
workers employed in any undertaking have an 
opportunity to acquire a specialized technical 
training or to improve their skill and to 
acquaint themselves with the operations of the 
undertaking as a whole. 


IV. ADMISSION TO EMPLOYMENT 


A. Regulation of Minimum Age 
18. The Conference reaffirms its duty to pro- 
mote the abolition of child labour, and, con- 


vineed that it is in the best interests of children. 


in order to assure an adequate preparation for 
their future to fix the minimum age for admis- 
sion to employment as high as possible for all 
categories of employment: 

(a) invites all Members to ratify as soon as 
possible either the four Conventions fixing at 
14 years the minimum age of admission to in- 
dustrial employment, employment at sea, non- 
industrial employment and employment in agri- 
culture or preferably, as regards the first three 
categories of employment, the revised’ Conven- 
tions in which the minimum age for industrial 


employment, employment at sea, and non-indus- - 


trial employment is raised to fifteen years; and 
(b) urges them to take as their objective the 
gradual raising to sixteen years of the minimum 
age of admission to employment. 
19. (1) When regulating the minimum age of 
admission, consideration should be given to the 
following principles. as an appropriate basis of 


regulation. ‘ 


(2) The gradual raising of the minimum age 
should be accompanied, at each successive stage, 
by simultaneous measures for assuring the main- 
tenance of children in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 5 above and for organizing 
compulsory education until at least the same 
age, in accordance with the 
paragraphs 9 (2) and 10 above. 

(3) So far as possible the minimum age 
should be fixed simultaneously at the same 
level for the various categories of occupations 
and especially for industrial and non-industrial 
employments carried on mainly in urban areas 
in order to avoid the risk that application of 


provisions of | 


stricter rules to industrial employments may 


induce younger children to enter employments 


which are inadequately regulated and in which — 


they will therefore receive less protection. 


/ 


(4) Attention should be given to regulating 


- the admission of a child to domestic service out- 


side of his own family in the same way as to 


other non-industrial occupations in accordance - 


with the provisions of the Minimum Age (Non- 
Industrial Employment) Conventions, 1932 and 
1937; special efforts should be made to eliminate 
forms of employment involving the placing of 
children in, or their transfer on a basis of 
quasi-adoption to, the family of an employer 
where they work for maintenance. 


(5) The employment of children of school age 
should be carefully regulated to prevent inter- 
ference with schooling and to ensure full oppor- 
tunity for study, recreation and _ rest, with due 
regard for the following standards: 
~ (a) no child of school age should be allowed 
to work during school hours, whether on his own 
account for his parents, or for an employer; 

(b) exemptions permitting the employment of 


children of school age outside school hours 


should be eliminated’ as soon as possible and 
pending such elimination should be strictly 
limited in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: 

(i) as regards the nature of the employ- 
ment, such exceptions should be 
granted only for light agricultural 
employment or for non-industrial 
employments which are clearly unob- 
jectionable ; 

(ji) as regards the number of hours and 
other conditions under which employ- 
ment might be authorized by the 
competent authority, so_ that it is 
not harmful to the health or normal 
development of the child and is not 
such as to prejudice his attendance 
at school or capacity to benefit from 
instruction there given, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 3 of 

the Minimum Age (Non-Industrial 
ee eal Conventions, 1932 and 
1937; ; 

(iii) as regards age, exemption should be 
granted only in respect of children 
who are not more than two years 
below the minimum age of admission 
to employment. 


(6) In order to ensure the effective applica- 
tion of the regulations concerning the minimum 
age of admission to employment, documentary 
proof of age should be required before any 
child or young person is permitted to enter 
employment; such proof of age should: 

(a) be furnished by, means of a birth cer- 
tificate issued free of charge for the 
purpose or, where the system of birth 
registration is inadequate, by means of 
other recognized types of documentary 
evidence or by medical examination; 

(b) be recorded im documents to be kept by 
the employer or the young worker in his 
possession in order to prove his com- 
pliance with the law. 


(7) The regulations concerning the minimum 
age for admission to employment which are 
already applicable to certain categories 0 
family undertakings in accordance with the 
Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, 
the Mimimum Age ( Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment) Conventions, 1932 and 1937, and the 
Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised) Conven- 
tion, 1937, should be extendied to all family 
undertakings in the spirit of the Minimum Age 
(Family Undertakings) Recommendation, 1937. 





(8) For those occupations which, by their 
nature or the circumstances in which they are 
carried on, are dangerous to the life, health 
or morals of the children and young persons 
employed therein an age higher than the 
general minimum age should be fixed in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Minimum Age 
(Industry) (Revised) Convention, 1937, and 
the Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment) Convention, 1932 and 1937; in fixing 
this age it would be advisable: 


(a) to fix the minimum age for the admis- 
sion of young persons to employment as 
trimmers and stokers on vessels at not 
less than eighteen years in accordance 
with the provisions of the Minimum Age 
a ol rac and Stokers) Convention, 

(b) to fix the minimum age for the admis- 
sion of young persons to employments 
liable to cause lead poisoning at not 
less than eighteen years, in accordance 
with the provisions of the White Lead 
(Painting) Convention, 1921, amd the’ 
Lead Poisoning (Women and Children) 
Recommendation. 1919: 

(c) to adjust the minimum age for other 
hazardous occupations to the seriousness 
of the physical or moral risks for young 
workers in each occupation, so as to 
afford them adequate protection, with an 
ultimate goal of at least eighteen years; 

(d). to prohibit or to lay down conditions 
safeguarding the entry of young persons 
below the age of eighteen into occupa- 

‘tions bringing them into contact with 
the public such as certain of those in 
the hotel industry which may be blind-~ 
alley occupations and may involve moral 
risks; 

(e) to consider carefully the risks involved 
for children or young persons in the 
carrying on of certain types of itinerant 
trading and similar occupations in the 
streets or in places to which the public 
have access, in order to fix an appro- 
priate minimum age of admission for 
these employments as required by the 
Minimum Age (Non-Industria] Employ- 
ment) Conventions, 1932 and 1937. 


B. Authorization for Employment or Work 


20. As the conditions under which a child or 
young person enters employment may have a 
lasting effect on his future, entry into employ- 
ment should be subject to the following safe- 
guards: 

(a) the consent of the parents or guardian 
of the minor shoud be required for the 
entry into employment of a child or young 
person under the age of sixteen years; 

(b) the entry into employment of children 
and young persons under the age of 
eighteen years should be subject to the 
written authorization of an appropriate 
authority responsible for verifying: 

(i) that satisfactory proof has been fur- 
nished that the child or young person ~ 
seeking employment has reached the 
minimum age for the occupation in 
which he is to be engaged; | 

(ii) that the child or young’ person has - 
been found fit for the said employ- 
ment by a medical examination made 
free of charge to the child or young 
person by a doctor approved by the 
competent authority, in accordance 
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with the provisions already laid down 
for employment at sea by the Medical 
Examination of Young Persons (Sea) 
Convention, 1921, or in a comparable 
manner in the case of employment in 
other categories of occupations; 

that the child has received adequate 
schooling in conformity with the law 
and all appropriate measures are 


(iii) 


being taken to make up any educa-. 


tional deficiencies; 

(c) the competent authority should have the 
power to lay down in the work permit 
special conditions, in conformity with the 
law, taking into consideration both the 
health of the child or adolescent as deter- 
mined by the medical examindtion, and 
the nature of the employment; the permit 
should be renewed at intervals and, in 
any case, at every change of employment; 
should local conditions make it impos- 
sible to raise to eighteen years the age of 
admission to itinerant trading or similar 
occupations in the streets or in places 
to which the public have access, the 
carrying on of such trades or occupations 
by a child or young person under eighteen 
years of age, whether for an employer, 
for his parents or on his own account, 
should be subject to the procuring of a 
special permit and to the wearing of a 
badge, as provided for by the Minimum 
Age (Non-Industrial Employment) 
Recommendation, 1932. 


(d) 


C. Juvenile Placement 


21. (1) In order that young persons may be 
placed in the employment where they can best 
utilize their aptitudes and resources, gain a 
good livelihood and enjoy personal satisfaction 
in their work, the employment service in each 
country should provide special arrangements 
for the placing of juveniles, directly or in co- 
operation with other appropriate agencies in 
accordance with a co-ordinated program under 
the leadership of the employment service; the 
chief purposes of these arrangements should be: 


(a) to offer to young persons who are seeking 
employment, or who wish to change from 
one employment to another, free voca- 
tional guidance which would take into 
account their special aptitudes, the 
general economic situation and existing 
employment possibiliites and which would 
supplement the guidance which these 
young persons received at school in the 
course or at the end of their studies, as 
provided for by paragraph 11 (0b) above, 
close collaboration being maintained with 
educational authorities for this purpose; 

(b) to place them in employment or help 
them to change their employment; 

(c) to maintain contact with the young 
workers who have been placed by the 
service in order to give them the oppor- 
tunity of discussing their problems with 
experienced advisers and to help them to 
solve these problems. 

(2) This employment service should be 
entrusted to a special staff and advised by 
bodies composed. of representatives of other 
public authorities, of employers, of trade unions 
and of young workers. 


22° Suitable work opportunities should be 
provided for young persons either in private 
employment or in public works programs. In 
applying the policy of timing public works 
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provided for in the Public Works (National 
Planning) Recommendation, 1937, consideration 
should be given to the possibility of including 
works which will give employment to young 
workers in accordance with paragraph 6 of that 
Recommendation. 


D. Liability to Social Insurance or Social 
Security Schemes 


23. (1) In order that. young workers may 
obtain income security as soon as possible, apart 
from any indirect claim which certain young 
workers might possess as dependents of either 
an insured person or a person entitled to social 
security benefits, young persons should be com- 
pulsorily included under social insurance or 
social security schemes on entering employment. 


(2) In the case of apprentices who receive 
no remuneration: 


(a) the benefits of a sickness insurance or 
social security medical care service should 
be available at once without payment of 
contributions by the apprentice; 

(b) the compensation for employment injuries 
should, as from the date at which they 
would have completed their apprentice- 
ship for their trade, be based on the 
wages current for workers in that trade, 
according to paragraph 20 (2) of the 
Income Security Recommendation, 1944. 


(3) Young persons employed for remuneration 
and apprentices receiving no remuneration who 
become invalids at a time when they are not 
yet entitled to social insurance or ‘social security 
benefits sufficient for their needs should be 
entitled to maintenance allowances through 
social. assistance, in accordance with paragraph 
a8 et the Income Security Recommendation, 


(4) Workmen’s compensation should be pay- 
able in respect of any occupational accident 
occurring to a child illegally employed; in such 
cases the employer should be: liable for the 
payment of additional compensation. 


V. PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS 


24. The Conference reaffirms its obligation to 
lay down international standards for the pro- 
tection of young workers with the object of 
extending and improving the protection of such 
workers in all types of occupation. 


A. Hours of Work 


25. In order to restrict the working hours of 
children and young persons within limits com- 
patible with the maintenance of their health 
and with their recreational and educational 
needs, there should be: 

(a) strict regulation of the daily and weekly 
hours of work, with due regard for the 
varying needs of young people at different 
ages: efforts to reduce, in so far as may 
be practicable, the working week of young 
persons and children not attending school, 
to not more than 40 hours. 

(b) suitable arrangements during working 
hours permitting young workers to attend 
the continuation courses of general or 
technical education provided for in para- 
graph 12 above until’ they attain the 
age of eighteen years at least, an appro- 
priate maximum being fixed by legislation 
for the aggregate hours of school and 


work and an appropriate minimum for the 
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number of hours during which young 
workers should be released in every day, 
week, month or year for attending school, 
these hours being preferably paid as 
working time. 


B. Night Work 

26. In order to protect all young workers 
under eighteen from the adverse effects of night 
work, which include undue fatigue and inter- 
ference with the time normally free for 
recreational and cultural activities, measures 
should be taken: 

(a) to prohibit night work in industrial em- 
ployment, at least to the extent to which 
such work is prohibited by the provisions 
of the Night Work (Young Persons) Con- 
vention, 1919, which requires a rest period 
of at least eleven consecutive hours in- 
cluding the interval between ten o’clock 
in the evening and five o’clock. in the 
morning for young workers under eighteen 
years of age; with additional limitations 
for children and young persons below the 
age of sixteen years to cover a consecutive 
rest period of at least twelve hours; and 
to undertake a thorough examination of 
the cases in which night work is author- 
ized for young persons over sixteen for 
continuous processes in prescribed indus- 
tries in order to limit such exceptions 
to the indispensable minimum and to 
eliminate them so far as possible. 
to prohibit night work in agricultural 
undertakings by requiring rest periods not 
shorter than those provided for in the 
Night Work of Children and Young 
Persons (Agriculture) Recommendations, 
1921; and. 
to prohibit night work in non-industrial 
occupations in a manner which is adapted 
to the conditions and takes into account 
the special risks involved in non-industrial 
night work for children and young persons 
of different age groups. 


C. Rest Periods and Holidays 


27. In order that all young workers may 
enjoy daily breaks, weekly rest periods and 
annual holidays of sufficient duration to restore 
the loss of physical and mental energy resulting 
from continued employment, young persons under 
eighteen years of age, irrespective of occupation, 
should be assured: 

(a) regular breaks during working hours and 
a rest period of a fixed minimum length 
allowing sufficient time for a meal in the 
middle of the working period; ) 

a weekly rest period in every week with- 
out exception which should whenever 
possible be of 36 hours and should in all 
cases include 24 consecutive hours; the 
rest period should normally include 
Sunday or the day established by the 
traditions or customs of the country or 
district and the substitution of another 
day for the weekly rest should be limited 
to cases in which such substitution is 
authorized by the competent authority as 
being in the public interest and should 
be authorized only on condition that a 
longer compensatory rest period is 
granted; — 
annual holidays with pay, of a minimum 
duration of: 
(i) twelve working days per year taken 
in a single period for all young 
workers and apprentices under eight- 


(0) 


(c) 


(0) 


(¢) 


een years of age in accordance with 
the principle already established for - 
young workers and apprentices under 
sixteen years of age in industry and 
commerce by Article 2 (2) of the 
Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936, 
except that the one year period of 
service therein referred to need not 

__. be continuous; and 

(ii) eighteen working days per year for 
young workers engaged in particularly 
ubhealthy or exacting occupations. 


D. Industrial Safety and Hygiene. 

28. Without prejudice to the fixing of a 
higher age of admission for certain occupations 
especially hazardous to life and health, as pro- 
vided for in paragraph 19 (8) above, special 
conditions of employment should be prescribed 
for children and young persons engaged im occu- 
pations which involve special hazards to the 
health and safety of the young worker; to 
this end measures should be taken: 

(a) to arrange for the imclusion in the cur- 
ricula of elementary schools and contin- 
uation courses of lessons in accident pre- 
vention and first aid to give systematic 
instruction in accident prevention in 
vocational schools of all grades as 
recommended in paragraph 13 of the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents Re- 
commendation, 1929, and in the Voca- 
tional Education (Building) Recom- 
mendation, 1937; 

(6) to make employers responsible for pro- 
viding for young workers training in 
safety methods and supervision, by the 
following means: 

(i) information on the general arrange- 
ments in the undertaking for pre- 
venting accidents and promoting 
safety ; 

(11) explanation of the possible dangers 
of the work, or the machinery or 
plant connected with the work, and 
precise training in the use of 
machines and tools so ag to ensure 
that the young worker knows how to 
work safely before he is permitted 
to start on the job; ~ 
experienced supervision to inculcate 
safe working habits and ensure that 
the young worker uses guards and 
protective equipment correctly, 
avoids work postures likely to cause 
physical deformation, and observes 
all safety rules and practices; and 

(iv) enforcement of particularly rigorous 
measures of hygiene im work places 
where there is a danger of industrial 
poisoning or disease; 

(c) to fix shorter working hours or provide 
more frequent breaks for young persons 
engaged in exacting occupations; 

(d) to require a renewal of medical exama- 
tions at shorter intervals in the case of 
young persons engaged in occupations 
which are unhealthy or exacting. 


E. Moving of Loads. 


29. In order to protect young workers from 
exertion beyond their physical strength, the 
lifting, carrying, drawing or pushing of loads 
which are unreasonably heavy im view of the 
age and sex of the child or young person should 
be prevented by: 

(a) prescribing the maximum weight of 

loads which a young worker may move 
or carry by his owm efforts, having re- 
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gard to the age and sex of the worker 
and to the conditions in which the work 
is done, as for example, the character- 
istics of the load, temperature and ven- 
tilation of work place, the distance cov- 
ered, the gradients climbed, the heights 
at which the load is picked up and de- 
posited, the technical method of trans- 
port, the frequency and length of the 
exertion and the physical development of 
the worker in relation to the weight of 
the load; 

prohibiting the employment of children 
and young persons in work which con- 
ant essentially in carrying heavy loads; 
ian 

promoting the use of mechanical devices 
to reduce the physical effort required in 
moving loads and of safe methods of 
lifting loads. 


(b) 


{c) 


F. Wages. 


30. Provisions with reference to wages paid 
to young workers should have the objective of 
assuring that they are paid wages commensur- 
ate with the work performed, observing wher- 
ever possible the principle of equal pay for 
comparable jobs. Provisions should be made 
for inexperienced young workers through 
learners’ rates when substantial periods of 
learning are required and through apprentice- 
ship programs. Wherever the arrangements 
normally made by means of collective bargain- 
ing are not effective, special efforts should be 
made to assure: 


(a) the payment to apprentices of fair and 
reasonable nates of compensation for 
productive labour performed as a part of 
training and the inclusion in apprentice- 
ship contracts of provisions regarding 
the method of determining remunera- 
tion and the ‘scale of increase of remun- 
eration during the apprenticeship, in 
accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 4 (1) of the Apprenticeship Recom- 
mendation, 1939; 

the application of the following prin- 
ciples where the wage rates for young 
workers not employed under appren- 
ticeship are customarily fixed separately 
from those of adults; 

(i) responsibility for fixing the rates 
should be entrusted to joint wages 
boards or to other suitable bodies 
on which the interests of the em- 
ployer and worker are represented; 
and 

(ii) the rates should be fixed in the 
light of educational requirements, 
experience, job content and the aver- 
age output of young workers, with 
provision for successive increases in 
minimum wage rates commensurate 
with the average time needed to 
gain proficiency, and without preju- 
dice to the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. Where remunera- 
tion is based on output, special safe- 
guards against overstrain should be 
introduced. 


G. Board and Lodging 


31. In order to assure proper living condi- 
tions for young workers who are away from 
home for the purpose of vocational training or 
employment, provision should be made for: 


(0) 


(a) fixing proper -standiards of sanitation, 
comfort, monal decency and adequate 
nutrition to be complied with when an 
employer furnishes board and lodging to 
a young worker or apprentice and making 
an appropriate authority responsible for 
ensuring that these standards are 
respected; 

satisfactory living quarters land meals for 
young workers living away from home 
whose employers do not supply board and 
lodging, if mecessary by encouraging the 
establishment of hostels or by establish- 
ing them. 


(0) 


H. Methods of Supervision 


32. In order that the regulation of the 
employment of children and young persons may 
be fully effective, appropriate methods of super- 


vision, including the following, should be 
established : 
(a) labour imspectors should be speciially 


trained so that they will pay particular 
attention to the working conditions of 
children and young persons and will 
supplement legal measures with practical 
advice regarding the application of the 
measures to particular caises; special 
training should also be provided for voca- 
tional guidance counsellors and placement 
personnel ; 

supervisory authorities should be assigned, 
within limits carefully defined by law, 
authority to suspend employment or to 
modify conditions of employment which 
might be injurious to young workers; 
there should be close collaboration 
between the employment and labour in- 
spection services, the public medical and 
social services and the appropriate 
departments of undertakings im super- 
vising the employment conditions of 
young workers, in a combined effort to 
obtain for children and young persons 
suitable job assignments; Z 


(d) joint supervision by the employment and 
social service authorities of the working 
amd living conditions of young persons 
employed in private households or 
institutions; 


arrangements should be made to obtain 
the full co-operation of local and educa-— 
tional ‘authorities and of private and 
public social agencies with labour in- 
spectors in order to supervise employ- 
ment in street trading and similar occu- 
pations; and : 


(b) 


(c) 


(e) 


(f) 


employers should be required to facili- — 


tate the task of inspectors by placing at 


their disposal the speciial register pro- 
vided fior in the Minimum Age (Industry) 


Conventions, 1919 and 1937, and_in the ~ 


Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 


ment) (Revised) Convention 1937, and 
all other useful documents which give — 
precise information on children and 


young persons in their émployment and 

on the conditions under which they are 
employed. 

I. Right of Association . 

33. Young workers should have the same 


aa 


* 


freedom as adults to join the trade union of 


their own choosing as from 


their entry to 
employment. fee 
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VI. ADMINISTRATION OF PROTECTIVE POLICIES 


34. The Conference considers that an adequate 
and co-ordinated framework of law and admin- 
istration is essential for the application by 
Governments of the broad social policies 
necessary for the full protection of children 
and young persons and that, for this purpiose, 
it 1s necessary: 

(a) to draw up the laws and regulations pro- 
posed above in a co-ordinated manner 
so as to cover all the problems and revise 
them periodically so as to ensure con- 
sistency and progressively harmonize 
statutory provisions with current trends; 

({b) to organize competent, specialized ser- 
vices to administer the proposed social 

_ programs, and provide these services 
with the requisite authority, sufficient 
resources and adequate, professionally 
qualified personnel; 

{c) to put into execution the various parts of 
the unified national program, as defined 
above, in an integrated manner through 
satisfactory methods of co-ordination 
suited to the ‘administrative structure in 
each country; 
to ensure by approximate means a guid- 
ing policy in the protection of children 
and young persons so that the programs 
relating to each problem may be con- 
tinually revised and improved with a 
thorough understanding of their total 
needs; — 
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(e) to stimulate the interest and obtain the 
support and participation of the general 
public as well as appropriate organized 
movements, and especially youth move- 
ments with social aims, in order to 
achieve a complete realization of these 
protective policies. 


VII. COLLABORATION ON AN INTERNATIONAL 
Basis 


35. The Conference, realizing thiat the prob- 
lems of children and young persons may 
considered from many different angles and that 
other international bodies interested in certain 
aspects of these problems already exist or may 
be established, declares its conviction that the 
fullest collaboration between all the interma- 
tional bodies concerned is desirable in order 
to secure: 


(a) the exchange of information and the 
sharing of experience and technical 
knowledge so that each body may obtain 
a more comprehensive outlook on the 
needs of children and young persons; 


(b) co-ordinated action so that, by utilizing 
to the greatest possible extent the respec- 
tive means of international action, the 
progress of institutions and social ~ 
measures fior the wellbeing of children 
and young persons may be better assured. 


Resolution concerning the Youth of Liberated Countries 


Whereas the Conference, at its Twenty-sixth 
Session in 1944, expressed the hope that the 
United Nations and other Members of the 
Organization will unite in their efforts ‘to 
promote in every way the economic and social 
recovery of all the countries sorely tried by 
enemy occupation and the devastation of war, 
and asserted the determination of the Imnter- 
national Labour Organization to associate its 
endeavours with the concerted will of the 
oppressed nations for the purpose of rebuilding 
their social life according to principles of in- 
ternational solidarity and of respect for funda- 
mental spiritual and human values; 


Whereas victory has now been achieved and 
the liberation of the countries which suffered 
occupation is now an accomplished fact; 


Whereas millions of children have died under 
enemy oppression and millions of others face 
a seriously compromised future since, in each 
of the occupied countries, countless numbers of 
children and young people have suffered from 
under-nourishment and neglect, from the loss of 
parents, friends and homes, from the horrors 
of concentration camps and the slavery of 
Jabour camps, from the complete lack of oppor- 
tunities for educational, social and cultural 
development, or, uprooted from their own 
countries, have lost their nationality and even 
-their identity; 

Whereas it is a universally recognized prin- 
ciple that children and youth constitute the 
first claim upon the services of relief and 
‘reconstruction ; 


The Conference, mindful of the sufferings 
and tthe heroic achievements of youth on the 
‘battlefield and in resistance movements and 
convinced that the speedy reconstruction of 


liberated countries is imdispensable to the 
future security and happiness of all free peoples, 
hereby adopts the following resolution: 


I 


It is the earnest hope of the Conference 
that the nations of the world which are able 
to do so and im particular those which have 
escaped the ordeal of occupation by the enemy 
will continue to give as long as necessary fll 
material and moral support to the task of 
reconstructing the liberated countries of Europe 
and will give similar assistance to the coun- 
tries of Asia which have also now been liber- 


ated, in order that the collaboration of. all free 


and united nations in this stupendous task may 
manifest their spiritual solidarity, their com- 
mon ideals and their mutual economic and 
social dependence. 


II 
Bearing in mind the Declaration made at 
its Twenty-sixth Session in 1944 by the dele- 
gations of the occupied countries in Kurope- 
which intimated that “the first task, and the 
most urgent, will be to improve nutrition, to 
provide medical aid iand to distribute medica- 

ments’, the Conferenice: 

(a) expresses its satisfaction that several 
Members with relatively abundant food 
supplies have decided to continue food 
rationing and have even curtailed food 
consumption, or have adopted other 
measures, in order to supply food to the 
populations of devastated countries, and 
especially to the children in these coun- 
tries and looks forward to the main- 
tenance and extension of ‘this policy as 
long as circumstances so require; 
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(b) renews the appeal made in 1944 in the IV ‘ 
Employment (Transition from War to For displaced children and young persons 


Peace) Recommendation to the spirit of | who are homeless, stateless, orphaned or separ- 
co-operation of Members, in order that, ated from their families, measures for regiis- 
when requested, they may supply ‘to the tration, identification, location of relatives and 
liberated countries technical and material repatriation are of the first importance, and 
aid for the prompt re-establishment of it is the hope of the Conference that the 
medical care and general health services Members will give every possible assistance, 
so that the populations in these countries, through national amd international means, to 
especially youth, may speedily recover obtain for these children and young persons 


their vitality. the necessary care and to ensure that questions 
III relating to their nationality and citizenship 
oe should be settled in a spirit of generosity and 
The Conference, recognizing that other with a view to their future welfare. 
international organizations are endeavouring, Vv 
within the limits of their resources, to assist oe 
liberated countries in restoring educational The Conference, realizing that reconstruc- 


facilities, expresses the hope that comparable tion is viewed by liberated countries not only 
assistance will continue to be made available as a mere emergency task, but also in terms 
to these countries for the complete reconstruc- of lasting social progress, invites these coun- 
tion of all educational and social institutions tries, when they frame and administer their 
which serve the interests of childhood and youth programs of social reconstruction, to take into 
so that educational losses may be rapidly over- account the international standards which the 
come and so that the youth of these countries International Labour Organization has formu- 
may soon be placed in conditions which permit lated in the resolution concerning the protec- 
vocational training and normal cultural develop- _tion of children and young workers adopted by 
ment. the Conference at its present Session. 


Resolution including the question of the Protection of Children and Young 
Workers on the Agenda of the next General Session of the Conference 


The Conference decides to include in the (a) Medical examination for fitness for em- 


da of i xt G 1 Session the followin ployment (young workers). 
Se ee eee e (bo) Restriction of night work of children 


and young persons (non-industrial occupa- 
Protection of children and young workers: tions). 


Resolution concerning the Extension to Agriculture of Medical Examination 
for fitness of Employment of Children and Young Persons 


The Conference requests the Governing Body _ to agriculture of medical examination for fitness 
to examine the possibility of placing on the for employment of children and young persons 
agenda of an early Session of the International under the age of 18 years. 

Labour Conference the question of the extension 


Resolution concerning the revision of the Night Work (Young Persons) 
Convention, 1919 


The Conference requests the Governing Body Session of the International Labour Conference 
to examine the possibility of placing on the the question of the revision of the Night Work 
agenda of an early and, if possible, the next (Young Persons) Convention, 1919. 


Resolution concerning the Regulation of the Underground Work of Young 
Persons in Mines 
The Conference requests the Governing Body Labour ‘Conference the question of regulating 


to place on the agenda of am early and, if the underground work of young persons in 
possible, the next Session of the International mines. ? 


Resolution concerning the Setting Up of an Advisory Committee on 
Juvenile Work 


In order that the work of the Twenty-seventh ~ ciples stated in the resolution on this question, 


Session of the International Labour Conference the Conference requests the Gioverning Body to 


concerning the protection of children and young set up an advisory committee for studying the 
workers may have the most fruitful results and problems of young workers. 
in order to hasten the application of the prin- . 





Instrument for the amendment of the Constitution of the International 
« Labour Organization 


The General Conference of the International — 


Labour Organiza'tiion, 


Having ‘been convened at Paris by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 


_ Office, and having met in its Twenty-seventh 


Session on 15 October, 1945; and 

Havine decided upon the adoption without 
delay of a limited number of amendments 
to the Constitution of .the International 
Labour Organization designed to deal with 
problems of immediate urgency, which are 
included in the fourth item on the agenda 
of the Session, adopts this fifth day of Novem- 
-ber of the year 1945, the following instrument 
embodying amendments to the Constitution of 
the Internationial Labour Organization, which 
may be cited as the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization Instrument of 
Amendment, 1945: 

Article 1 

In the final paragraph of the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the Organization, the words 
“Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization”, shall be inserted after the word 


 “fioliiowing’’. 


Article 2 
1. The following paragraph shall be substi- 
tuted for the present paragraph 2 of Article 1 
of the Constitution of the Organization. 


2 The Members of the International Labour 
Organization shall be the States which were 
Members of the Organization on 1 November, 
1945, and such other States as may become 
Members in pursuance of the provisions of 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of this Article. 


3. Any original Member of the United 
Nations and any State admitted to member- 
ship of the United Nations by a decisiion of 
the General Assembly in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter may become a Mem- 
ber of the International Labour Organization 
by communicating to the Director of the 
International Labour Office its formial accep- 
tance of the obligations of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization. 


4. The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization miay also admit 
Members to the Organization by a vote con- 
curred in by_ two-thirds of the delegates 
attending the Session, including two-thirds of 
the Government delegates present and_ ‘voting. 
Such admission shall take effect on the com- 
munication to the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office by the Government of the 
new Member of its formal acceptance of the 
obligations of the Constitution of the Organ- 
ization. ; 


5. No Member of the International Labour 
Organization may withdraw fiom, the Organ- 
ization without giving notice of its intention 
so to do to the Directior of the International 
Labour Office. Such notice shall take effect 
two years after the date of its reception by 
the Director, subject to the Member having 
at that time fulfilled all financial obligations 
arising out of its membership. When a Mem- 
ber has ratified any International Labour Con- 
vention, such withdrawal shall not affect the 
continued validity for the period provided for 
in the Convention of all obligations arising 
thereunder or relating thereto. 


6. In the event of any State having ceased 
to be a Member of the Organization, its 
re-admission to membership shall be governed 
by the provisions of paragraph 3 or paragraph 
4 of this Article as the case miay be. 


Article 3 
The following shall be substituted for the 
present text of Article 13 of the Constitution 
of the Organization: 


1. The International Labour Organization 
may make such financial and budgetary arrange- 
ments witth the Unilted Nations as may appear 
appropriate. 


2. Pending the conclusion of such arrange- 
ments or if at any time no such arrangements 
are in force: 

(a) each of the Members will pay the 
travelling and subsistence expenses of 
the Delegates and their advisers and of 
its Representatives attending the meet- 

ings of the Conference or the Governing 
Body, ias the case may be; 

(b) all the other expenses of the Internia- 
tional Liaabour Office and of the meetings 
of the Conference or Governing Body shill 
be paid by the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office out of the general 
funds of the International Labour Organ- 
ization; 

(c) the arrangements for the approval, allo- 
cation and collection of the budget of the 
International Labour Organization shall 
be determined by the Conference by a 
two-thirds majority of the votes cast by 
the delegates present, and shall provide 
for the approval of the budget and of 
the arrangements for the allocation of 
expenses among the Members of the 
Organization by a Committee of govern- 
ment representatives. 


3. The expenses of the International Labour 
Organization shall be borne by the Members 
in accordance with the arrangements in force 
in virtue of paragraph 1 or paragraph 2 (ce) 
of this Article. 


4. A Member of the Organization which is 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contribution to the Organization shall have no 
vote in the Conference, in the Governing Body, 
in any Committee, or in elections of members 
of the Governing Body, if the lamiount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the 
contributions due from it for the preceding 
two full years. The Conference may, never- 
theless, permit such a Member to vote if it ds 
Jatisfied that the failure to pay is due to 
conditions beyond the control of the Member. 


5. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall be responsible to the Governing 
Body for the proper expenditure of the funds 
of the International Labour Organization. 


Article 4 

The following shall be substituted for the 
present text of Article 36 of the Constitution 
of the Organization: 

Amendments to this Constitution which are 
adopted by the Conference by a majority of 
twio-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates 
present shall take effect when ratified or 


accepted by two-thirds of the Members of the m 
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Organization including five of the eight Mem- 
bers which are represented on the Governing 
Body as Members of chief industrial importance 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
3 of Article 7 of this Constitution. g 


Article 5 

Three copies of this instrument of amend- 
ment shall be authenticated by the signature 
of the President of the Conference and of the 
Director of ithe International Labour Office. 
Of these copies one shiall be deposited in the 
archives of the International Labour Office, 
one with the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, and one with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. The Director will 
communicate ia certified copy of the instrument 
to each of the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Article 6 


1. The formal ratifications or acceptances of 
this instrument of amendment shall be com- 
municated to the Director of the International 


Labour Office, who shall notify the Members of 
the Organization of the receipt thereof. — 


2. This instrument of amendment will come 


‘ into force in accordance with the existing pro- 


visions of Article 36 of the Constitution of the 
International ‘Labour Organization. If the 
Council of the League of Nations should cease 
to exist before this instrument has come into 
force, it shall come into force on ratification 
or acceptance by three-quarters of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization. 


3. On the coming into force of this instru- 
ment, the amendments set forth herein shall 
take effect as amendments to the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization. 


4. On the coming into force of this instru- 
ment the Director of the International Labour 
Office shall so notify all the Members of the 
International Labour Organization, the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, and all 
the States having signed the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Resolution concerning the Entry into Force of the Instrument of Amendment 


The Conference draws the attention of the 
Members of the Organization to the importance 
of prompt ratification of the Instrument of 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Organ- 
ization adopted by it on 5 November, 1945, as 
a necessary preliminary to the fuller considera- 


tion of constitutional questions at next year’s 
Session of the Conference iand ventures tio hope 
that this instrument will have been ratified by 
all Members of the Organization before the 
opening of the next general Session of the 
Conference. 


Resolution Concerning the Relationship Between the International Labour 
Organization and the United Nations 


Whereas the Charter of the United Nations 
proclaims the determination of the peoples 
of the United Nations to “save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war”, to 
“reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights” 
and in “the dignity and worth of the human 
person”, to “establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained’, “to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom”, and for these ends “to employ 
international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples”; and 

Whereas the Charter establishes for the 
attainment of these ends an_ international 
organization to be known as the United Nations 
and provides that international organizations 
established by intergovernmenital agreement, 
and having wide international responsibilities, 
as defined by their basic instruments, in 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related fields, shall be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization affirms that universal peace 
ean be established only if it is based on social 
justice, and declares the intention of the High 
Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well as by the desire 
to secure the permanent peace of the world, 
to establish the International Labour Organiza- 
tion as ‘a permanent organization for the promo- 
tion of social justice; and 

Whereas the Conference of the International 
Labour Organization meeting at. New York, on 
November 4, 1941, unanimously declared the 
victory of the free peoples in the war against 


totalitarian aggression to be an indispensable 
condition of the attainment of the ideals of the 
International Labour Organization; and ~~ 


Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
which was unanimously adopted by the General 
Conference of the International Labour Organ- 
ization meeting in its Twenty-sixth Session at 
Philadelphia on May 10, 1944. “recognizes the 


solemn obligation of the International Labour 


Organization to further among the nations of 
the world programmes which will achieve”, 
among other ends, “full employment and the 
raising of standards of living’, and “pledges the 
full co-operation of the International Labour 
Organization with such international bodies as 
may be entrusted with a share of the res- 
ponsibility” for “the fuller and broader utiliza- 


tion of the world’s productive resources neces- | 


sary for the achievement of these objectives” 


and for “the promotion of the health, education _ 


and well-being of all peoples”; and 

Whereas the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, meeting in London in its 
Ninety-fourth Session, adopted unanimously on 
January 25, 1945, a statement affirming “the 
desire of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion for association with the general inter- 
national organization then contemplated”; and 


Whereas this statement was conveyed by the — 


International Labour Organization to the United 
Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
tion at San Francisco; and 

Whereas the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office has expressed its desire 


that all the Members of the United Nations 


should be associated with the work of the 
International Labour Organization, eae 


f 
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The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization: 

1. Welcomes the entry into force of the 
Charter of the United Nations and pledges 
the full co-operation of the International Labour 
Organization with the United Nations in pur- 
suance of the objectives set forth in the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization and the 
Declaration of Philadelphia: 


2. Expresses the keen satisfaction of the 
International Labour Organization that the 
Charter provides that the United Nations shall 
promote: (a) higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; (6) solutions 
of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and international cultural 
and educational co-operation; and (c) universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundiaamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, 


and embodies a pledge by all members of the 
United Nations to take joint and separate 
action in co-operation with the United Nations — 
for the achievement of these purposes; 


3. Confirms the desire of the International 
Labour Organization to enter into relationship 
with the United Nations on terms, to be de- 
termined by agreement, which will permit the 
International Labour Organization, in whick 
the representatives of workers and employers 
enjoy equal status with those of Governments, 
to co-operate fully for the attainment of these 
ends, while retaining the authority essential 
for the discharge of its responsibilities under the 


Constitution of the Organization and the 
Declaration of Philadelphia; and 
4, Authorizes the Governing Body of the 


International Labour Office to enter, subject to 
the approval of the Conference, into such agree- 
ments with the appropriate authorities of the 
United Nations as may be necessary or desirable 
for this purpose. 


Resolution concerning reciprocal relationships between the International 


Labour Organization and 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Welcomes the progress made to assure close 
collaboration between the International Labour 
Organization and other public international 
organizations in pursuance of paragraph 3 of 
the resolution concerning the Constitution and 
constitutional practice of the Organization and 


other international bodies 


its relationship with other international bodies 
adopted by the Conference at its Twenty-sixth — 
Session, and requests the International Labour 
Office to continue to take all appropriate steps 
to develop such collaboration on conditions 
mutually agreeable to the International Labour 
Organization and the other organizations con- 
cerned, 


Resolution concerning the interests of the International Labour Orégan- 
ization in certain properties and other assets of the League of 
Nations, and the functions and activities of the League 
of Nations relating to the International Labour 
Organization 


Whereas the Agreement establishing a Pre- 
paratory Commission of the United Nations 
signed at San Francisco on June 26, 1945, 
provides that the Preparatory Commission shall 
formulate recommendations concerning the pos- 
sible transfer of certain functions, activities 
and assets of the League of Nations which it 
may be considered desirable to take over on 
terms to be arranged; and 


Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion has certain rights and interests in certain 
properties and other assets of the League of 
Nations. 

The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization: : 


Resolution Concerning the Place of 


Authorizes the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to make appropriate 
arrangements with the League of Nations or 
with the United Nations in regard to the future 
ownership, control and use of properties and 
other assets held by the League of Nations on 
behalf of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and properties and assets in which the 
International Labour Organization has a partial 
interest, and to make with the League of 
Nations or the United Nations such other 
arrangements concerning the assets of the 
League of Nations and the functions and 
activities of the League of Nations relating to 
the International Labour Organization as may 
be necessary or desirable. 


Meeting of the next General Session 


of the Conference 


The Conference authorizes the Governing 
Body to decide the place at which the next 


General Session of the International Labour 
Conference will be held. 
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Resolution Concerning Emergency Arrangements for the Registration of 
the Ratification of Conventions 


Whereas the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. adopted at its 
Twenty-sixth Session on May 12, 1944, a resolu- 
tion providing that during periods of emergency. 
when, in the judgment of the Governing Body, 
the efficient operation of the organization of 
the Office will be advanced thereby and the 
Governing Body so notifies the Members of the 
Organization, it shall provide that, supplemen- 
tary to the procedure of transmission through 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
certain communications shall be transmitted 
through the Director of the International Labour 
Office, and the Governing Body, by a decision 
taken on May 13, 1944, in the course of its 
Ninety-third Session, decided that this supple- 
mentary procedure should be applied immedi- 
ately; and 

Whereas the arrangements to be made for the 
future discharge of the chancery functions 
entrusted to the Secretary-General of the League 


of Nations by the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the existing 
international labour Conventions have been 
referred to a Working Party for consideration 
and it is necessary to make provisicn for the 
interval which will elapse before the coming 
into force of the new arrangments: 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization resolves that the arrange- 
ments provided for in paragraph 1 of the reso- 
lution concerning the Constitution and the 
constitutional practice of the International 
Labour Organization adopted by the Confer- 
ence at its Twenty-sixth Session shall continue 
to be applied and the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall preserve as depository 
communications from Members of the Organ- 
ization received in pursuance of the said re- 
solution. 


Resolution Concerning the Study of Systems of Possession, Ownership and 
Use of the Land in Dependent Territories 


Charter, to study the systems of possession, 


Whereas the International Labour Confer- 
ence adopted in 1944 and 1945 Recommenda- 
tions designed to raise economic and social 
standards in dependent territories; and 


Whereas the raising of economic and social 
standards in many dependent territories is 
largely determined by their methods of agri- 
cultural production and their use of the land; 


The Conference: 


Expresses the hope that all necessary 
measures will be taken by the national author- 
ities responsible for dependent territories and, 
through them, by appropriate organs of the 
United Nations or “specialized agencies” as 
defined in Article 57, of the United Nations 


ownership and use of the land in such terri- 
tories for the fundamental purpose of laying 
the foundation of a land policy suitable to the 
conditions which prevail in each territory; and 


Requests the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to take all practicable 
steps to see that the standing Committee on 
Social Policy in Dependent Territories is in- 
formed of the progress of such studies and has 
the opportunity of lending appropriate assist- 
ance to the consideration of land measure cal- 


culated to assure the highest practicable stand- 


ards of living to workers and their families 
directly dependent upon the agricultural use 
of the land. 


Resolution Concerning the Exchange of Information between the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and the Authorities and Organizations of 


Employers and Workers 


Whereas special problems may arise in the 
application to dependent territories of labour 
legislation, including labour legislation result- 
ing from the decision of the International La- 
bour Conference; sand 


Whereas the exchange of information between 
the International Labour Office and the auth- 
orities and organizations of employers and 
workers in dependent territories would be 
mutually advantageous; 


The Conference invites the States Members 
responsible for dependent territories to take 


in Dependent Territories 


all such steps as they may deem appropriate 
to promote the exchange of information be- 
tween the International Labour Office and the 
authorities and organizations in the dependent 
territories for which they are responsible, as, 
for example, by inviting the International La- 
bour Office to send delegations of the Govern- 
ing Body or of the Committee on Social Policy 


in Dependent Territories to acquaint them- 


selves at first hand with conditions in the 


territories concerned. 


Resolution Concerning the Framing of a Draft Convention on Minimum 


Standards of Social Policy 


The Twenty-seventh Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 


Having adopted a Recommendation concern- 
ing social policy in dependent territories 
(supplementary provisions) and having in 
mind the adoption by the Twenty-sixth Session 


in Dependent Territories 


of the Social Policy in Dependent Territories 
Recommendation, 1944, 

Requests the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to place on the agenda of 
the next general session of the International 
Labour Conference the question of— 
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Minimum standards of social policy in de- 


pendent territories (provisions suitable for a 


Convention), with a view to a first discussion. 

It requests the Governing Body to instruct 
the International Labour Office to proceed to 
an examination of the provisions of the Social 


Policy in Dependent Territories Recommenda- » — 


tion, 1944, and the Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories (Supplementary Provisions) 
Recommendation, 
sidered for inclusion in the proposed future 
Convention. 


Resolution Concerning the Study of Demographic Problems 


Considering the far-reaching implications of 
current population trends, and in particular 
the repercussions of changing rates of popula- 
tion growth on employment opportunities in 
different industries and occupations, on the 


general level of employment and living stand- 


ards, and on the operation and functions of 
social insurance systems; 

_The Twenty-seventh Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference: 


Notes with interest the references to this 
subject made in the Director’s Report, and 


Requests the Governing Body to authorize 
the International Labour Office to continue 
and develop its studies in this field and to 
maintain close contact with the bodies con- 


cerned with the economic and social aspects of 


demographic problems. 


Resolution Concerning the Use of the Spanish Language 


: In view of the resolution of the Twenty- 
sixth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference concerning the possibility of making 


Spanish an official language of the Interna- 


tional Labour Organization, 


The Conference 


(1) recommends the Governing Body to pro- 
pese to the next ordinary Session of the 


Conference the inclusion in the Standing Orders 


of the Conference of appropriate provisions 


giving a statutory character to the practice 


according to which: 


(a) official translations into Spanish of 
speeches and remarks made in other 


languages, as well as official translations 
into other languages of speeches and re- 
marks made in Spanish, are furnished 
by the Secretariat of the Conference; 


(6) all documents of the Conference as well 
as the stenographic record of the proceed- 
ings are published in Spanish in the 
same way as in English and French; 

(2) expresses the hope that the Office will 

continue and expand the publication in Spanish 
of technical studies and other documents of a 
general character. 


Resolution adopted by the Committee on the Application of Conventions 
for consideration by the Committee on Constitutional Questions 


Whereas the Committee on Constitutional 
Questions is examining proposals for remodel- 
ling and re-equipping the International Labour 
Organization; and 


Whereas the experience of the Committee on 
the Application of Conventions has demon- 
strated that certain obligations of States 
Members in respect of Clonventions and Recom- 
mendiations as well as certain aspects of the 
constitutional practice of the Organization in 
this regard must be clarified or amplified in 
order to ensure the working of the Organiza- 
tion with inicreased efficiency. 


~The Committee on the Applicattion of Con- 
ventions submits the following suggestions for 
consideration by the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Questions: ; 


(1) The obligation imposed upon Members by 
Article 19 (5) of the Constitution should be 
so clarified as to leave no doubt that the 
“authority or authorities’ to which Conven- 
tions and Recommendations must be sub- 
mitted shall be the national Parliament or 
other competent legislative authority in each 
country ; 

(2) It should be an obligation for Members 
to present to the International Labour Office 
reports at regular intervals as requested by the 
Governing Body on the submission of Conven- 


tions and Recommendations to the national 
legislative authorities as well as on the action 
taken by them, indicating in case of non- 
ratification of Conventions or of non-acceptance 
of Recommendations by the appropriate authori- 
ties the reasons therefor in respect of each 
such Convention or Recommendiatiion ; 


(3) Members, besides keeping under con- 
stant review the question of ratification of 
Conventions ‘and of aicceptance of Recommenda- 
tiions, should be required to submit unratified 
Conventions and Recommendations which have 
not been accepted to the appropriate legis- 
lative authorities at as frequent intervals as 
priacticable, but in any case at intervals of 
not more than five years, if no legislation 
covering the provisions of the Conventions or 
Recommendations has been enacted or other 
action taken during this period; 


(4) In the case of Conventions which have 
not been ratified, each of the Members should 
undertake, without prejudice to the considera- 
tion of ratification, to submiit to the Inter- 
nationial Labour Office periodical reports as 
requested by the Governing Body on any 
measures taken to make effective in whole 
or in part the provisions of each such Con- 
vention; 


1945, which might be con-— 


(5) Each of the Members should undertake 
to supply reports to the International Labour 
Office in the manner prescribed by the Gov- 
erning Body on the measures which it has 
taken to give effect to all or any of the 
provisions of any Recommendaltion adopted by 
the Conference; 


(6) The annual reports on ratified Conven- 
tions provided for in Article 22 of (the Con- 
stitution, as well as the annual reports on 
Recommendations referred to im (5) above, 
must be communicated by the Member for 
observations to the most representative national 
organizations of employers and workers before 
nae are submitted to the International Labour 

ce; 


(7) Federal Governments should be consulted 
on the proposals below and on receipt of their 
replies the Working Party should at once con- 
sider and frame recommendations on them. 

The obligation of Members with Federal 
‘Constitutions should be defined ais follows: 

(a) In cases where the competent legislative 
authority is the federal legislature, the obliga- 
tions of the Member shal] be as indicated in 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 above, and 

(b) In the case of Federal States the power 
of which to give effect to Conventions and 
Recommendations on labour matters is limited, 
and where the competent legislatures are those 
of the Federated States or Provinces, the Gov- 
ernments of the Federal States concerned 
should: 

(i) make (where necessary subject to the 
concurrence of the State or Provincial Govern- 
ment concerned) effective arrangements for the 


reference of Conventions and Recommendations 
to which such limitations apply to the legis- 
lative authorities of those States or Provinces 
with a view to appropriate action being taken 
to give effect tio such Conventions and 
Recommendations; 


(ii) arrange (subject to the concurrence of | 


the Sittate or Provincial Government concerned) 
for periodical consultations between the Federal 
and the State or provincial authorities, in which 
representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations should participate in an appro- 
priate manner, with a view to promoting 


co-ordimated action to give effect to the pro-— 


visions of Conventions and Recommendations 
to which such limitations apply; and 


(iii) make regular reports to the Director of 
the International Labour Office, as requested 
by the Governing Body, concerning the action 
taken by the Federated States and Provinces 
to give effect to the provisions of Conventions 
and Recommendations to which such limitations 
apply; and 


(8) The Director of the International Labour 


Office should be required to communicate in a 


suitable form the reports received in pursuance 
of the suggestions contained in this Resolution 
to the Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and to the International 
Labour Conference. The terms of reference of 
the Committee of Experts amd of the Com- 
mittee on the Application of Conventions whiich 
the Conference sets up at each ordinary. Session 
should be so modified as to enable these 
Committees to examine and report on the in- 
formation contained in such reports. 
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International Maritime Preparatory Technical 
_ Conference, Copenhagen 


HE International Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference was convened by the 
International Labour Organization at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. The opening session took 
place on November 15, 1945, and the final 
session was held on December 1, 1945. 

While the Conference had full conference 


status under J.L.O. procedures, its purpose was 


to produce a series of draft Recommendations 
and draft Conventions, to go before a final 
I.L.0. Maritime Conference, to be convened, 
about the middle of 1946. Therefore, nothing 
decided at the Copenhagen meeting has final 
force or effect as far as the I.L.O. is concerned, 
but all matters must again be dealt with at 
the further conference, which will be held in 
the city of Seattle, State of Washington, during 
the month of June, 1946. 

The Copenhagen Conference dealt with 
virtually all phases of employer-employee 
relations in the shipping industry, including 
to a degree the general social conditions among 
seafarers. Matters of the general economics 
of the shipping industry were thus outside 
the scope of the Conference. 

Items on the Agenda were as follows: 

(a) Wages; Hours of Work on Board Ship; 

Manning. 
~ (b) Leave. 

(c) Accommodation on Board Ship. 

(d) Food and Catering. 

(e) Social Insurance. 

(f) Continuous Employment. 

(g) Entry, Training and Promotion of 

Seafarers. 
(h) Recognition of Seafarers’ Organizations. 


The Office had prepared a report on each 
Agenda item, which included in each instance 
a draft text for consideration, to provide a 
working basis for the Conference. Exception 
was taken by some of the delegates to the 
fact that the booklets and texts were not 
available further in advance of the Conference 
than was the case. However, all things con- 


sidered, it appeared that the I.L.0O. had done 


its best to have the books ready as soon as 
possible. 

The twenty nations among the I.L.0. 
Member-States regarded as having the chief 
interest in maritime affairs were represented. 
These nations comprised: United States of 


America, Argentine Republic, Australia,’ Bel- 


gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Finland, France, United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, India, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia. 


In addition, representatives of the Governing 
Body were present as follows: 

Government Group: Mr. Wilhelm Bjorck 
(of Denmark), Paymaster-General, Under- 
Secretary of State, Ministry of Social 
Affairs. 

Employers’ Group: Mr. David 8S. Erulkar (of 
India). 

Workers’ Group: Mr. Konrad Nordahl (of 
Norway), President, Norwegian Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions. 


Canada’s representation was as follows: 

Government Delegate: Mr. V. C. Phelan, 
Director of Information, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Shipowners’ Delegate: Capt. J. Strachan 
Thomson, O.B.E., DS.C., Operating Man- 
ager and Marine Superintendent, Park 
Steamship Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

Seafarers’ Delegate: Mr. J. A. Sullivan, 
President, Seamen’s Union, Ottawa. 


The pattern of representation from each 
member-state was 1-1-1—that is to say, one 
government member, and one each represent- 
ing employers and workers. In addition, 
governments might have advisers attend in 
respect of any or all of the three groups. 
Delegations from the several states varied in 
size, although most of the delegations included 
one or more advisers. It is interesting to 
observe that the delegation from the United 
Kingdom, in addition to the three official 
delegates, comprised eight government advisers, 
ten shipowners’ advisers and ten seafarers’ 
advisers, this delegation being the largest in 
attendance from any nation. 

At its first session the Conference elected 
Mr. Gustav Rasmussen, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Denmark, as the Conference 
Chairman. 


Conference Procedure 


To determine points of procedure throughout 


_ the Conference, a committee known as the 
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General Purposes Committee was set up. On 
the recommendation of this Committee it was 
decided that the several Office texts submitted 
to the Conference by the I.L.0., should be 
studied and recommended upon by a series 
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These committees were 
composed as 


of seven committees. 
duly constituted, and were 
follows: 


Wages, Hours and Manning: 16 members 
from each of the 8 groups. 

Leave: 6 members from each of the 3 
groups. 

Accommodation: 11 members from each of 
the 3 groups. 

Food and Catering: 6 members from each of 
the 3 groups. 

Social Insurance: 8 members from each of 
the 3 groups. 

Continuous Employment: 10 members from 
each of the 3 groups. 

Entry, Training and Promotion: 9 members 
from each of the 3 groups. 


Two additional matters were referred for 
consideration and report to the General Pur- 
poses Committee itself, these being Recognition 
of Seafarers’ Organizations, and the general 
question of the application of Conventions on 
the basis of action taken within countries 
through collective agreements. 


Participation of Canadian Government Delegate 


The Canadian Government Delegate served 
on four of the seven committees. At the first 
meeting of the committee on Wages, Hours 
and Manning, he was elected chairman. This, 
the largest of the committees, turned out to 
have the heaviest agenda of any of them, 
while moreover the subject-matter to be 
covered by this committee gave rise to con- 
stant debate and differences. Generally speak- 
ing, the Canadian Government Delegate -sup- 
ported the proposals which had been worked 
out in advance of the Conference, and which 
were submitted by the International Labour 
Office. 


Summary of Decisions -Reached 


Before proceeding to summarize decisions 
reached at the Copenhagen Conference, two 
points will bear repetition: 

(a) All draft Recommendations and Con- 
ventions are subject to review and 
acceptance at the final Conference, to 
open in Seattle, on June 6, 1946; and 

(b) These proposals would have no appli- 
cation to inland waterways, so that 
shipping on the Great Lakes is excluded. 

In further reference to the Copenhagen 
decisions, attention may be called to the 
following points: 


(i) These decisions are not proposed as parts 
ofa single, integrated instrument. Rather they 
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look to a series of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations in relation to the several Agenda 
items. 

(ii) The significance of a series of instru- 
ments, rather than a single, integrated. 
instrument, is to be observed in connection 
with some differences of definition, and differ- 
ences in ships and maritime personnel proposed 
for coverage. These variations will be observed 
from one proposal to another. 

(iii) In the case of two items on the Agenda — 
a special provision is included with regard to 
the coming into force of ratifications of the 
eventual instrument. In the cases of Leave, 
and Wages, Hours and Manning, it is pro- 
vided that a minimum number of Member- 
States, with a minimum of shipping, must 
ratify before ratifications become operative. 
Like provision has not been inserted in refer- 
ence to the proposals on other Agenda items. 


Soctal Insurance-—Two preliminary texts for 
Conventions were adopted, one concerning 
Social Security for Seafarers, the other con- 
cerning Seafarers’ Pensions. The first text 
covers all seafarers, and provides for their 
insurance against sickness, accident, death, 
unemployment and old age, where industrial 
workers also enjoy that protection. The second 
text, that concerning Pensions, provides for 
alternative pension schemes at different ages, 
probably on a contributory basis. A draft 
Recommendation adopted recommends that 
Member-States should enter into reciprocal 
agreements one with another, to insure that a 
seafarer belonging to one country and serving - 
on a ship of another, may either remain within 
the ‘scope of. his own country’s schemes for 
compulsory insurance against unemployment, 
sickness and industrial injury or for pension, 
or be covered by the corresponding schemes of 
the other country. 


~~ 


Food and Catering—Preliminary texts for — 
two Conventions were adopted, one on Food ~ 
and Catering and the other on Qualifications 
of Ship’s Cooks. The first. provides for the 


setting up in every Maritime country of a 


central authority, responsible for promoting a _ 
proper standard of food supply and catering 
service in its sea-going ships. The second lays — 
down the principle that no person should be ~ 
employed as a ship’s cook unless he holds a 
certificate of qualification. ’ 

Leave.—The preliminary text of the Conven- 3 


tion concerning Leave refers to officers as well 
as ratings, and provides for an annual holiday _ 
of 14 working days for each month of service - 
for officers, and one working day for each , 4 
month for ratings. It is provided that the 
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Convention would come into force only after 
ratification by nine of the countries invited 
to the Preparatory Conference, and that the 
nine would have to include at least five coun- 
tries with one million gross register tons of 
shipping each. 


Accommodation—The preliminary draft 
adopted on Accommodation covers such 
matters as ventilation; heating; lighting; 
sleeping rooms; mess rooms; recreational 
accommodation; sanitary accommodation; and 
hospital accommodation. Generally speaking 
this text would raise minimum standards to 
the equal of the better class of ships now in 
service. Provision is made to meet the case 
of the change-over of facilities in existing ships. 


Entry, Training and Promotion.—Preliminary 
texts for two proposed Conventions were 
adopted. The one deals with General Con- 
ditions of Entry to Sea Service, and relates 
both to experience and health standards. The 
second Convention is a proposal concerning 
Certificates of Qualification as Able Seaman, 
and provides for a system of examination as 
to competence and fitness. A proposed Recom- 
mendation also adopted provides for standards 
for the training of young persons seeking to 
enter seamanship as an occupation. In addition, 
two Resolutions were adopted under this same 
general heading: the first asks that the I.L.0. 
urge Governments of maritime Members which 
have not yet ratified the Minimum Age (Sea) 
Convention (Revised), 1936, to give early 
consideration to the desirability of ratification, 
and that the Office have available a summary 
of the answers for the Seattle Conference; 
while the second Resolution is a proposal to 
governments that each maritime Member of 
the Organization should maintain a register of 
seafarers employed in sea-going and/or other 
vessels engaged in the transport of cargo or 
passengers for the purposes of trading, again 
_ with a statement of the observations of govern- 
ments on the matter to be made available to 
the Seattle Conference. 


Continuous Employment—The Conference 
fully recognized the high importance of con- 
tinuous employment. As, however, the solution 
of this problem requires complex administrative 
organization and as the only existing experience 
was based on wartime conditions, the Confer- 
ence considered that the time was not ripe for 
international regulations. It merely laid down 
the principle in a Resolution, urging all 
Member-States to consider the desirability of 
a system to ensure regularity and continuity 
of employment, while contemplating a Con- 
vention on the subject in the near future. It 
_ developed that in several maritime countries 


the Governments, shipowners and seafarers are 
collaborating in setting up such schemes, so 
that the decision taken by the Conference gives 
weight to action already initiated in these 
countries. 


Freedom of Association—On the question 
of Freedom of Association the Conference 
adopted a resolution proclaiming the inalien- 
able right of shipowners and seafarers freely 
to set up organizations that would not be 
subject to any external influence or constraint. 
The Resolution also stresses the need for 
mutual recognition of representative organiza- 
tions and the value of collective bargaining. 


Wages, Hours and Manning—The work of 
the Committees on subjects other than Wages, 
Hours and Manning either resulted in 
unanimity or in a reasonable approach to 
unanimity. However, the same remark cannot 
be made in reference to the decisions arrived 
at in the first instance by the Committee on 
the subjects now under review, nor in the 
second place by the Plenary Session when 
dealing with the Committee’s report. 

So evident was the lack of agreement on 
matters of importance that the Canadian 
Government Delegate, as Chairman and 
Reporter for the Committee on Wages, Hours 
and Manning, felt constrained, when reporting 
to the Conference, to state as follows: 

“In view of the scope and complexity of 
the subjects under consideration, it was not 
to be expected that agreement would be easily 
reached in the Committee. The Committee 
must frankly admit that on some matters of 
the greatest importance it was unable to 
reconcile widely divergent views. Many 
decisions were therefore taken by very narrow 
majorities and often with a considerable 
number of abstentions. Nevertheless, the 
amendments submitted to the preliminary text 
prepared by the International Labour Office 
and the discussions to which they gave rise 
served a very useful purpose in making plain 
the views held by the shipowners and_ sea- 
farers respectively. While it would no doubt 
have been very desirable if full agreement 
on all the main issues could have been reached 
in the Committee, it is nevertheless true that 
no final decision could in any case have been 
taken at the present Conference, which is a 
preparatory meeting.” 

In supplementing the written report before 
the Plenary sessions, the Canadian Delegate 
also pointed out that apparently differences 
in viewpoint. between shipowners and seafarers 
were so irreconcilable at the moment that 


even exhaustive efforts at mediation between — 


employer and employee representatives on the 
Committee had failed to reach any point in 
the region of agreement. 

Decisions by a simple majority had to be 
taken with respect to such important matters 
as the scope of the proposed Convention or 
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Conventions; in relation to what ships should 
be included and what excluded’; on a proposed 
international minimum wage for seamen; and 
on proposed maximum hours of work, to men- 
tion only the more important points where 
serious differences arose. 

The steadfastness with which views were 
held, particularly upon the part of the em- 
ployers’ group and the workers’ group in this 
Committee is best illustrated by the fact that 
some fifteen recorded votes were taken on 
different points at issue before the mecting, 
together with a substantial number of un- 
recorded votes. Usually the employers’ group 
voted solidly om one side of the question, 
and the workers on the other. On their part 
many of the government members abstained 
from voting on successive issues. As stated, 
in every case a vote followed only after efforts 
on the part of at least one or two of the 
government members to effect some reasonable 
and acceptable compromise to the proposal 
creating the issue. 

The significance of important decisions being 
arrived at by a narrow marginal vote lies in 
the fact that both representation and the 
voting system at Seattle will be different from 
the Copenhagen Conference—Governments will 
have two delegates in place of one, while a 
two-thirds majority will be necessary for 
adoption of proposals before the Seattle 
meeting. 

The more important Conference decisions 
arising out of the work of this Committee 
at Copenhagen may be summarized thus: 


(a) To have a single instrument, as an Inter- 
national Convention, concerning Wages, 
Hours and Manning. 

The proposed Convention should relate 
to sea-going mechanically-propelled vessels 
of 100 gross register tons or more, 
whether publicly or privately owned, 
with appropriate exceptions for wooden 
vessels of primitive build, smaller craft 
propelled by mechanical means as well 
as by sail, certain whaling vessels, and 
estuarial craft. 

The International minimum rate of 
remuneration for able seamen (and 
officers as well) to be £18 in British cur- 
rency, or its equivalent in other currency, 
per month. 

The international minimum wage to 
apply to seamen of African or Asiatic 
origin, subject to account being taken of 
any differences in the numbers of crew 
utilized in the case of these seamen, by 
comparison with the normal number of 
other seamen. 

The basic work day for officers and men 
to be eight hours, and the basic work 
week to be 48 hours. 

The basic eight-hour day is not to apply 
to the chief officer or the chief engineer, 
to any other officer in charge of a depart- 
ment who does not keep watch, nor to any 
other officer exempted as specified. 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) The normal rate of compensation for 
overtime work to be 14 times the basic 


rate of pay—but with provision for time ~ 


off ship as compensation for certain extra 
work, not counted as overtime, which is — 
in the nature of. specified emergency 
duties. It was further provided that in 
some countries 14 times the basic rate 
would become payable for overtime, over 
and above a certain amount of overtime 


work. 
(h) Three points* were reserved for further 
consideration: . 
(4) Definition of fishing and whaling 
vessels; 


(ii) Problems of relating the interna- 
tional minimum wage to any one 
currency, for example, to British 
currency, in view of present disturbed 
conditions in international exchange. 

(iii) Extra work resulting from the ~ 
unforeseeable reduction of the number 
of the crew during a voyage. 


(i) Early ratification of the instrument. would 
become effective only after at least five 
Member-States of those represented at the 
Conference had ratified, each of which 
must be a nation with at least one million 
gross register tons of shipping. 


A resolution adopted provides that the 
I.L.0. must consult with the governments. 
on the probable economic effects of the 
introduction of a basic eight-hour day in 
the shipping industry, with a view to 
having data available for the Seattle 
Conference. 


(7) 


(Kk) On Manning the decision was, in place 
of adopting a detailed text at Copen- 
hagen, to adopt the following general 
formula: 

Every vessel to which the instrument 
applies should be sufficiently and efficiently 
manned for the purposes of safety of life 
at sea and for making possible the appli- 
cation of the foregoing rules relating to 
hours of work and for the purpose of 
minimizing overtime work. 


x 


Compliance through Collective Labour 
Agreements 


The Conference decided that, in appropriate 
cases, action equivalent to ratification of — 
Recommendations or Conventions through 
legislation, might be permitted in an alterna- 
tive form. This alternative form is to recognize 


as ratification representative collective labour 


agreements, under stipulated conditions and 
when registered with the Director of the 
International Labour Office, where such agree- 
ments carry into effect the intent and pro- 


visions of Recommendations or Conventions. — 


This is a new procedure in reference to national 
compliance with I.L.O. instruments. . 





* The I.L.O. 1s-to consult governments ‘on Gi) above, 


before the Seattle meeting. The Office 


further into (i) and (iil). 


is to look 
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Relationship of Proposals to Canadian 
Conditions 


It will be found upon examination that over 
large areas the international minima proposed 
in the Copenhagen decisions do not provide 
an advantage to Canada’s seafarers over exist- 
ing conditions. In fact, in several important 
particulars existing conditions with regard to 
Canadian seamen are already in advance of 


these proposals: this is especially true in 


regard to the international minimum wage 
rate of £18 which is proposed. On this subject 
the Canadian Government Member made it 
clear that while Canada recognized the im- 
portance of establishing an international mini- 
‘mum in an endeavour to more nearly equalize 
conditions among the merchant navies of the 
world, such a figure would necessarily have 
to stand below the wage rate already payable 
to Canadian seamen. However, Canada’s 
agreement to an international minimum was 
not to be taken as indicative of Dominion 
policy in relation to Canadian seamen’s wages. 
When reporting the proceedings of the 
Copenhagen meeting, the Canadian Govern- 
ment Delegate, Mr. Phelan, summed up 
Canada’s interest in the Conference in these 
words: 
“(i) This country, even though offering 
relatively high standards of working 
conditions in relation to merchant sea- 


men at the present time, may learn a 
~ good deal by these international con- 


tacts, and thus progressively improve 
conditions within the Canadian shipping 
industry. 
It is important to Canada, as a mari- 
time nation, that minimum standards 
should be adopted and put into effect 
everywhere, so that competition through- 
out the world may more nearly approach 
equality. 

“(iii) In view of Canada’s position and pres- 
tige in world affairs, and in view of the 
important contribution made by our 
merchant shipping in recent years— 
particularly during the war emergency— 
it is important that our voice should be 
heard in any such international arrange- 
ments.” 


“ (ii) 


Commenting on the war contribution of 
seamen the Canadian Government Delegate 
said: 

“Tt is perhaps not out of place to remark 
that one could not be present. at such a meet- 
ing as that held at Copenhagen without being~ 
most earnestly impressed with the character 
and extent of the contribution made by 
the merchant seamen of the United Nations 
to the final victory against the Axis Powers. 
In the face of great hazards, in spite of 
heavy losses of life among their numbers, 
these brave men held the line against the 
enemy and kept the troops, the munitions, 
the food moving to the points where the 
need was so great. It would seem that 
the attitude of the Copenhagen Conference 
would be reflected in the minds of most 
people giving the problem thought, namely, 
that more especially in view of the wartime 
contribution of the United Nations’ seamen, 
any reasonable proposal for a revision of the 
working conditions of the seafarers should 
have a sympathetic hearing.” 


Industrial Committees of the International Labour 
Organization a 


N January, 1945, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization 
decided to set up special committees to deal 
with conditions in a number of important 
industries. 

Hitherto the main burden of examining 
labour and social conditions and working out 
proposals for their improvement has fallen 
upon the International Labour Conference. 
But the Conference meets as a rule only once 
a year, and has to devote a great deal of its 
time to general questions. The amount of 
attention that could be given to problems 
of individual industries has therefore been 
restricted, although special technical prepara- 
tory conferences for certain industries have 
sometimes been held. 

It was felt, then, that special machinery 
was necessary to enable the I.L.O. to give 
closer attention to the problems which arise 
in particular industries. These problems 
needed more careful consideration than could 
be given to them in the press of work of an 
annual Conference attempting to cover the 
general field of industrial conditions and social 
welfare. They needed also to be kept con- 
stantly under review by representatives drawn 
from the industries themselves. Their solu- 


tion called both for continuity of treatment 


and for the realistic approach of practical men 
in daily contact with them. 

In response to this need, international 
industrial committees have been set up for 
seven of the major industries of the world. 
These are as follows: inland transport, tex- 
tiles, coal mining, iron and steel production, 
the metal trades, petroleum production and 
refining, and building, civil engineering and 
public works. 

The committees are tripartite in structure, 
containing representatives of workers, employ- 
ers and governments. 

The work of the committees will supple- 
ment the work of the International Labour 
Conference. On certain questions the results 
of their deliberations may be brought before 
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the Conference and embodied in the form of 
draft Conventions; other questions may be 
disposed of without reference to the Con- 
ference. In some cases they may make sug- 
gestions—as the Joint Maritime Commission 
has done in the past—for application by the 
employers’ organizations and trade unions in 
the various countries. It is possible that a 
committee might promote the negotiation of 
agreements of an international character no 
less effective than collective agreements made 
within the different countries. 

The proposal to establish international 
industrial committees was originally advanced 
by the Government of the United Kingdom 
in December, 1943. In addition to the 
objective of improving labour and social con- 
ditions in the various industries, the Govern- 
ment gave as one of its reasons for submitting 
its proposal, the need to “enlist that most 
powerful bond of unity between men and 


>. 


women which comes from working in the ~ 


same industry or occupation.” 
Kingdom Government drew attention to 
technical conferences which have been held by 
the Organization for such industries as coal 
mining and rail transport, and pointed out 
that at these meetings “the differences of 
nationality were submerged in the affinity 
between employers and workers who in their 


The United — 


particular industry were engaged in similar 


work, had to meet similar technical problems, 
and were subject to similar risks and haz- 
ards.” It suggested that the International 
Labour Organization alone was in the position 
of establishing “a means by which this affinity 


between peoples can be implemented”, and it — 
was with that object that its proposal was — 


made. 


Following is an account of the opening 
meetings of two of the seven committees, held 


in London during December, 1945. The meet-— 
ings are- those of the Committees on Coal 
The other — 


Mining and Inland ‘Transport. 
five committees are expected to hold their 
first meetings during 1946. . 
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Committee on Coal Mining, London, December, 1945 


T its 94th Session in London in January 
1945 the Governing Body of the I.L.0. 
decided to set up a Coal Mines Committee, 
so as to provide the International Labour 
Organization with a specialized agency to study 


‘the problems affecting this industry. 


‘In accordance with this decision the first 
meeting of the Coal Mines Committee was 
held-in London from 5 to 11 December 1945. 


The membership of the Committee included 


twelve countries selected by the Governing 


Body because of their importance from the 
point of view of the coal mining industry. 
Each participating Government was invited 
to appoint six representatives, namely, two 
representatives of the Government, two of 
the employers, and two of the workers. Each 
of the representatives could be accompanied 
by advisers. The Governing Body also de- 
cided to be represented by three of its mem- 
bers, one for each group, and, further, to 
invite the European Coal Organization and the 
Miners’ International Federation to send one 
representative each to the meeting. 

The following eleven countries were repre- 
sented: United States, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, United Kingdom, India, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa. 

With the exception of the Union of South 
Africa, which only sent an observer for the 
Government, and of Poland, whose Govern- 
ment member was accompanied by three 
advisers (one for the Government, one em- 
ployer and one worker), the countries sent 
tripartite delegations. ‘The Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office was repre- 
sented by Mr. Leon Eli Troclet (Belgium) 
for the Government group, Sir John Forbes 


Watson (United Kingdom) for the Employ- 
ers’ group, and Mr. Leon Jouhaux (France) 


for the Workers’ group. Mr. Troclet presided 
over the meetings of the Committee. 


The full members of the Committee num- 
bered fifty. Eleven advisers and_ three 
observers also took part in the work of the 
Committee, which thus comprised sixty-four 
-members. 

The Dominion Government appointed as 
the six representatives from Canada: 


Representing the Government of Canada 


Mr. M. M. Mactean, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Mr. F. G. Neate, Deputy Coal Con- 
troller, Department of Reconstruction and 

— Supply, Ottawa. 


Representing Canadian Employers 


‘Mr. W. Lloyd Craic, President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Canadian Coal Operators’ 
Association, Ottawa. 

Mr. J. C. NicHorson, General Super- 
intendent (retired), Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Baddeck, Nova Scotia (for Dr. F. W. 
Gray, recently Assistant General Manager, 
Dominion Coal & Steel Corporation, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia). 


Representing Canadian Workers 


Mr. Robert Livert, President, District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, Calgary, 
Alta. 

Mr. Freeman JENKINS, President, District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, Glace 
Bay, Nova Scotia. 


Mr. V. GC. Phelan, Director of Information, 


Labour Department, Ottawa, substituted for — 


Mr. M. M. Maclean who was unable to attend. 


Summary of Conclusions 


The principal product of the deliberations 
of the Committee was a declaration suggest- 
ing a series of principles fer incorporation in 
a Coal Miners’ Charter which would represent 
the social goals to be aimed at by the industry. 


This statement outlined eight conditions 
designed to maintain “stability of employ- 
ment in the industry, the social welfare and 
dignity of those devoting their lives to coal 
production, and the constant introduction of 
a sufficient number of young persons to ensure 
the future of the industry.” 

Explaining that these aims were funda- 
mentally dependent on a high standard of 
productivity in the industry, the statement 
recommended that the following 
should govern the industry. 


1. The opportunity for steady employment, 
to be made possible through the stabilization 
of production and use of coal and the develop- 
ment of alternative uses of the products of 
the mines. 

2. Wages at attractive rates as compared 
with those in industry generally, so as to pro- 
vide adequate manpower and improve the 
standard of living. 

3. Working time in the mines effectively less 
than the working time in industry generally. 

4. Work under conditions conducive to 
safety, health and comfort, and an adequate 
scheme for accident prevention and workmen's 
compensation. 


principles 
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5. Social betterment in the 
coal miners and their families. 


6. Schemes to provide adequate retirement 
allowances. 


7. Training courses for new entrants. 


8. Co-operation among the interests invol- 
ved in the success of the industry, including 
collective bargaining. 


In a separate resolution, the Committee 
appealed to Governments to strive to give 
effect to these reforms, “while taking the situa- 
tion in their respective countries into account.” 


Another resolution declared that the Com- 
mittee considered that an economic agree- 
ment between the coal-producing countries 
which would remove unfair competition would 
facilitate greatly. the solution of the social 
problems listed in the suggested principles for 
the miners’ charter. 


The Committee also recommended: 

1. That the International Labour Office 
make “a thorough inquiry” into health con- 
ditions in the mines and the health of the 
miners. 


interests of - 


2. That a future session of the Committee 
prepare a draft recommendation on health in 
the mines and a model safety code. 

3. That the I.L.0. draw the attention of 
Governments to the desirability of staggering 
the withdrawal of war prisoners 
mines, 


Procedure 


The Committee adopted Standing Orders 
and set up a Steering Committee on pro- 
cedure, comprising twelve members, four 
from each group. 

Before dissolving into sub-committees, the 
full Committee held an extended discussion 


on the situation in coal mining in the several . 


countries. Speaking for Canada, Mr. Neate 
outlined this country’s coal problem, both in 
relation to domestic production and import. 


The Committee then decided to proceed by 
setting up two sub-committees, a Sub-Com- 
mittee on the proposed Mineworkers’ Charter 
and a Sub-Committee on Manpower. The 
sub-committees were composed of one member 
from each group from each country repre- 
sented on the Coal Mines Committee. 


Manpower 


As a result of the deliberation of the Sub- 
Committee on Manpower, three resolutions 
were adopted unanimously by the Committee. 
These dealt with Employment of Prisoners 
of War, Recruitment of Labour for Coal 
Mines, a Full Utilization of the Industry’s 
Resourcay, The resolutions as adopted are 
now quoted. 


Resolution on the Employment of Prisoners of 
War in Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, having been con- 
vened in London on December 5, 1945 for its 
first meeting; 

Having considered the problems arising out 
of the employment of prisoners of war in coal 
mines; 

Having noted that prisoners of war are em- 
ployed in the collieries of several European 
countries, and that the employment of this 
labour is intended to make good, in part, the 
fuel scarcity caused by the war; 

Draws attention to the very considerable 
disturbance which the sudden withdrawal of 
these prisoners would cause to the European 
coal industry; 

Requests the Director of the International 
Labour Office to draw the attention of the 
Governments of Member States to the desir- 
ability of preparing a program providing for 
the staggering of the return of these prisoners 
to their respective countries, after due warning 
has been given and sufficient time allowed to 
make good -the consequential loss of manpower 
by normal recruitment; 


Considers that the employment of prisoners 
of war in coal mines should not result in any 
special benefit for their employers; and 

Recommends for the consideration of the 
Governments concerned that any sums accruing 


from the difference between the amount paid _ 


to the State by the employers in respect of 
wages for the work of these prisoners and the 
cost of their accommodation, upkeep, surveill- 


ance and cash allowances should be used for the 


benefit of the mining community. 


Resolution on the Recruitment of Labour for 
Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines 
tional Labour Organization, having been con- 
vened in London on December 5, 1945; 


Having examined the means by which work- | 
ers may be attracted to the mining industry; 


Considers that the granting of more favour- 
able conditions of life than those enjoyed in 
other industries should be accompanied by a 
publicity drive by means of the press, radio 
and cinema; and 

Recommends the various Governments to take 
steps to ensure that the miner’s occupation is 
presented in its true light and no longer made 
the object of unfavourable public prejudice. 


Full Utilization of the Industry's Resources 


In view of the magnitude of the questions © 
arising under this heading and the inadequacy _ 
of the material at present available, and in > 


view of the lack of time at the sub-committee’s 
disposal, it was felt that the International 
Labour Office should be requested to open an 


from the 


Committee of the Interna-~ 





enquiry with the object of providing the infor- 


- industry. 


mation necessary for a study of these social, 
economic and technical aspects ‘of the mining 
Accordingly the sub-Committee pro- 


Coal Mine 


Mr. Phelan, Canadian Government dele- 
gate, was elected Chairman and Reporter for 
the Sub-Committee on the Coal Mune 
Workers’ Charter. He presented the following 
documents which were approved by the full 
Committee unanimously except for Australian 
opposition to Clause 8 of the proposed charter. 


Principles for Incorporation into a Coal Mine 
Workers’ Charter 


The Coal Mines Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, impressed with the 
importance of the mining of coal to the well- 


‘being of modern society, and viewing with con- 


cern the factors which in the past have pro- 
moted instability in the coal mining industry, 
namely, uncertainty of markets, physical 
dangers to the workers and extremely arduous 
circumstances all too frequently attending the 
mining of coal, recommend that it is important 
at this time to adopt a Statement of Principles 
in relation to the status of coal mine worker's 
in order to maintain stability of employment 
in the industry, the social welfare and dignity 
of those devoting their lives to coal production, 
and the constant introduction of a sufficient 
number of young persons to ensure the future 
of the industry. 

These aims are fundamentally dependent on 
the maintenance of a high standard of pro- 
ductivity on the part of all concerned in the 
industry. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, 
the Coal Mines Committee suggests as the main 
items of content of such a Statement the 
following principles: 


1. The opportunity for steady employment, 
to be assisted through stabilization of produc- 
tion and use of coal and the development of 
alternative uses of the products of coal mines. 

2. (a) Wages at rates which will support 
an income attractive as compared with income 
in industry generally so as to provide adequate 
manpower and improve the standards of living; 

(b) Provision for adequate annual holidays 
with pay. 

3. Working time in the mines effectively less 
than the working time in industry generally. 
4 Work under conditions conducive to the 
safety, health and comfort of the workers and 


an adequate scheme for accident prevention and 


workmen’s compensation. 

5. Social betterment in the interests of coal 
mine workers and their families. 

6. Schemes to provide adequate retiring 
allowances to make provision for the old age of 
those who have been employed in the coal min- 
ing industry. 

7. Training courses for new entrants. 

8. Co-operation among the interests involved 
in the success of the industry, including col- 


lective bargaining. 


y 
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poses that Governments should be invited to 
furnish the International Labour Office with the 
information in their possession, in accordance 
with a plan to be drawn up by the Office. 


Workers’ Charter 


(In reference to the proposed Charter there 
had arisen in the Sub-Committee the question 
of definition of “coal mine worker”. Did it 
refer only to underground workers? The 
point was settled by adoption of a paragraph 
in the Sub-Committee’s report, adopted at the 
plenary sitting. This reads: 


“On this point Mr. Phelan (Canadian Gov- 
ernment member) expressed the view that 
the term ‘mine worker’, unless otherwise 
specified, should apply to all workers engaged 
in coal mining, both on the surface and under- 
eround. In practice, there already exist 
differentials in favour of underground workers 
in relation to wage rates, safety measures, as 
well as hours of work, but this would have to 
be specified in the Charter.”) 


Resolution I 


The Coal Mines Committee considers that an 
international economic agreement between the 
coal-producing countries, which would remove 
unfair competition, would facilitate greatly the 
solution of the social problems mentioned in the 
suggested principles ior incorporation in a 
Coal Mine Workers’ Charter. 


Resolution II 


The Coal Mines Committee requests the 
International Labour Office to continue and 
complete its report on Safety Provisions in Coal 
Mines and to make a thorough emquiry into 
health conditions in coal mines and the health 
of coal mine workers; and 

Requests the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to convene a session of the 
Coal Mines Committee which would act in the 
capacity of a Technical Preparatory Conter- 
ence, charged with formulating a draft Recom- 
mendation on the whole problem and a draft 
Model Code on Safety, taking as a basis tor its 
discussions the Report prepared by_the inter- 
national Labour Office, for the Preparatory 
Technical Conference which was to have been 
held in Geneva in 1939, as completed and 
brought up to date. 


(On Resolution II the Secretary-General 
suggested that the objective of this Resolution 
might be met in this way :—the next session 
of the Committee might be divided into two 
parts: one would deal with problems of safety 
and health of coal mine workers as a Pre- 


paratory Conference ; the other with matters — 


arising as a result of the present session. 
Though not formally approved, the suggestion 
seemed to be accepted.) 


a oe 
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Other Decisions of the Committee 


On the motion of the French Workers’ 
member, the Committee unanimously adopted 
the following resolution at its eighth plenary 
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mittee by its Vice-Chairman, the United 


States Employers’ member: 
At its third sitting on December 7, the Steer- a 





sitting : ing Committee considered the question of con- J 
In view of the importance of the problems Version of coal into oil to which attention was 
examined during its session for rehabilitating drawn by the Australian Government member — 
the mining profession; at the second full sitting of the Coal aes , 
And in view of the urgency of achieving cer- Committee. The Steering Committee, while — 
tain measures which are impatiently awaited fully recognizing the importance of this ‘matter, 
by mine workers: considered that conversion of coal into oil is 
Phos iad los Mi inode mnvuaktes expresses the primarily a technical question which it is not . 
wish that, while taking the situation in their the ee of the I.L.0. to study. ae Steer- 
respective countries into account, Governments ing A ae pie decided ee “Ay ever, aa 
should strive to give effect as soon as possible ‘ha e International Labour CO LG. Pe ame 
to the reforms recommended by it. Spies Ze ta oa oa Eh eels pares ie point é 
At its eighth plenary sitting the Committee TER aie ONS er ee aie ned 3 
unanimously adopted the following statement, The committee adjourned its first meeting 
submitted on behalf of the Steering Com- on December 11, 1945. <7 
Committee on Inland Transport, London, December, 1945 
HE Inland Transport Committee of the Representing Canadian Employers i 
I.L.O. held its first meeting in London x be ¥ 
from December 13 to 20, 1945. The meeting ve AAA ae wd ao of Labour Z 
Oi eden vers by Me Henty tage ee eae Canadian National Railways, — 
: me ve treal. ~ 
Director, French Ministry of Labour and Social cp; . oa 
Security, who had been appointed as Chair- Bay ais pio peptone perp: 4 
man of the first meeting by the Governing Re ae ees a Se ae 
Body of the I.L.O. at its session in Paris in PLAS AO ae 4 
November, 1945. Representing Canadian Workers : 
Representatives attended the meeting from = 


the following 22 countries: United States of 


America, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, 
Greece, India, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, 


Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. The number 
of members present was 125 representing 
Governments, employers’ organizations and 
Trade Unions. 

Two representatives attended from the 
European Central Inland Transport Organ- 
ization. 

The International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration was represented by two observers. 

The basis of representation provided on the 
Committee from each country is two to repre- 
sent Government, two to represent employers 
and two to represent workers. Technical 
advisers to the various delegations are also 
allowed. 


The Dominion Government appointed as 


the six representatives from Canada— 


Representing the Government of: Canada 


Mr. M. M. Mactrzan, 
trial Relations, 
Ottawa. 

Mr. V. C. PuHetan, Director of Informa- 
tion, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Director of Indus- 
Department of Labour, 


Mr. J. A. Surrivan, President, Canadian ~ 
Seaman’s Union and _ Secretary-Treasurer, _ 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Mr. J. E. McGuire, National Secretary- — 
Treasurer, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- — 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Ottawa. a 


Substituting for Mr. M. M. Maclean, who — 
was unable to attend was Brigadier N. B. 
MacDonald, Deputy Quarter Master General, 
Canadian Military Headquarters, then std 0 


tioned in Hngland. ae 
the I.L.O. were present as its representatives q 
at the meeting—Mr. Henry Hauck (France) 

for the Government Group, Sir John Forbes 4 
Watson (United Kingdom) for the Employ- | 
ers’ Group and Mr. Paul Finet (Belgium) for-— 

the Workers’ Group. The Secretary-General 4 
and representative of the Acting Director was 
Mr. Jef Rens. 


Three members of the Governing ‘Body of — 





Summary of Conclusions es 


The Inland Transport Committee embodied — i a 


its conclusions in eight resolutions. In one | 
of these it listed a number of recommenda-~ 
tions on “urgent matters’ which, it said, — 


iw 


“might appropriately be made to Govern- 
ments and communicated to the international 
organizations concerned.” 


These recommendations, described by the 
committee as “highly desirable and of prime 
importance,” included: 


1. That there should be a general pian for 
the repair of damage to Europe’s_ transport 
systems. 


2. That Governments grant full support to 
the international agencies concerned with the 
organization of transport in Europe . 


3. That these agencies be provided with 


sufficient funds and priorities. 


The Committee, in another resolution, asked 
the I.L.O. to request the Governments con- 
cerned to give consideration to the need for 
preventing such  wneconomic competition 
among certain European ports as affects labour 
conditions. 

It also recommended that measures 
taken to decasualize dock work. 


be 


Procedure 


At the end of the opening sitting the Com- 
mittee adopted Standing Orders and decided 
to appoint a Steering Committee to make pro- 
posals for the organization of its work from 
day to day. 

After the conclusion of a general debate 


on the scope and subject-matter of the Com- 


mittee’s work it was decided, on the recom-~ 


-mendation of the Steering Committee, to set 


up three sub-committees on a functional basis, 
as follows: (a) Sub-Committee on Railways; 
(b) Sub-Committee on Road Transport; (c) 
Sub-Committee on Other Forms of Trans- 


port. 


These functional committees were asked to 
examine the following groups of problems as 


they arise in the separate branches of trans- 


war; 


social problems; 
It was understood 


port: urgent questions; 
safety and reconstruction. 


Resolutions on 
Resolution on Urgent Questions 


Whereas, the Inland Transport Committee 
at its meeting in London from 13 to 20 Dec- 
ember 1945, has had a full exchange of views 
regarding the present conditions of inland 
transport industries in various countries and 
peeucalanly in the countries devastated by the 
and — 

Whereas, resolving itself into three technical 
sub-committees, one on railways, a second on 
road transport and a third on other forms of 
transport, it has examined many urgent prob- 
lems associated with these industries: 


that in approaching these problems the sub- 
committees would: (a) make proposals regard- 
ing any immediate decisions that could be 
recommended for application by agreement 
between the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations in the different countries or for sub- 
mission to the various Governments; (b) 
indicate subjects on which the International 
Labour Office might be asked to prepare 
studies and collect information; and (c) put 
forward suggestions regarding the adoption, 
ratification and revision of Conventions or 
Recommendations. 
The sub-committees were made up of the 
following numbers of delegates: 
On Railways—15 from each group, 45 in 
all. 
On Road Transport—15 from each group, 
45 in all. 
On Other Forms of Transport—10 from 
each group, 30 in all. 


The two Canadian Government delegates 
served on one sub-committee each, Mr. 
Phelan on Railways and Brigadier MacDonald 
on Other Forms of Transport. 

Mr. McGuire of Canada was elected Work- 
ers’ Vice-Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Railways. Mr. Gossage, also of Canada, was 
chosen as Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Other Forms of Transport. 

Following the sittings of the three sub- 
committees it was decided to constitute a Co- 
ordinating Committee to examine the texts 
prepared by the sub-committees with the 
object of grouping and, where necessary, 
harmonizing them. 

The Co-ordinationg Committee consisted of 
27 members (three appointed by each group 
from each of the three sub-committees). 

One of the Canadian Government members, 
Mr. Phelan, was elected Chairman and 
Reporter of the Co-ordinating Committee. 
On the last day of the session Mr. Phelan 
reported the co-ordinated resolutions, which 
were adopted after some alterations. The 
resolutions as finally adopted are now quoted. 


Urgent Questions 


The Committee has reached certain general 
conclusions, notably the following: 

1. That the exhaustion of material and 
equipment as a result of the war effort and the 
destruction and looting by the enemy ie 
the war, have disrupted these industries an 
gravely reduced their effective services. 

2. That the task of economic and social re- 
construction depends in great part upon the 
rapid and complete re-establishment of all 
essential transport services in the countries 
which have been devastated by war, and upon 
the reconditioning of like services even in those 
countries not directly touched by war’s ravages. 
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3. That the present state of the transport 
industries, more especially in those countries 
visited by war, has very serious repercussions 
not only on the level of employment, conditions 
of work and the livelihood of transport work- 
ers, but also on the standard of living of the 
whole population, as transport is a determining 
factor in the general economy of each country. 

4. That social progress among transport 
workers, as well as among general populations, 
especially in devastated countries but also 
throughout the world, will be hampered until 
further improvement and_ rehabilitation in 
transport are found possible. 

5. That in certain countries transport work- 
ers cannot make their full contribution owing, 
among other causes, to the lack of clothing and 
footwear, deterioration of workshops, and lack 
of tools; at the same time, it is reported that 
transport equipment lies idle, exposed to deter- 
ioration from weather. 

6. That shortages of materials and of es- 
sential products hamper rehabilitation of trans- 
port systems, as for example in road transport 
where shortages of rubber, tires, spare parts, 
and fuel seriously impede the rebuilding of this 
industry. 

7. That the urgent and immediate needs of 
those industries are to restore as large a 
measure of service as may be, with a minimum 
of delay, reserving for later treatment more 
permanent betterment in national and interna- 
tional transport systems. 

8. That while the formulation of requirements, 
the supply of products and the replacement of 
materials looted by the enemy are the respon- 
sibility of intergovernmental organizations other 
than the International Labour Organization, 
nevertheless as the I.L.0. is so closely concerned 
with the speedy and effective solution of those 
problems which affect greatly living and working 
conditions of the working population generally, 
and as this Committee must pay particular heed 
to the condition of those employed in the trans- 
port industries the Committee has of necessity 
given and must continue to give, careful atten- 
tion to the implications of these matters. 

Accordingly the Inland Transport Committee 
resolves that the following recommendations on 
urgent matters might appropriately be made to 
Governments and communicated to the interna- 
tional organizations concerned. 

It is highly desirable and of prime importance: 

(1) That the resources of materials, equip- 
ment and manpower needed for the transport 
industries should be fully utilized through meth- 
ods of international co-operation carried out in 
the same spirit which prevailed among the 
United Nations during the war years; 

(2) That national and international action 
should be intensified by the appropriate authori- 
ties in order to secure the maximum production 
and interchange of any supplies which can be 
made available within each region, particularly 
in respect of materials, fuel, machinery and 
tools; 

(3) That in respect of countries requiring 
assistance, each insofar as it is directly con- 
cerned, there be prepared forthwith, where not 
already available, inventories of their national 
resources and of their needs with respect to 
materials, equipment and other items for the 
transport industries, in order to permit national 
and international co-operation to contribute fully 
through rational distribution of available stocks 
according to relative needs; 


(4) That there should be a general plan for. — 
‘the repair of damage to the transport systems 
in Europe, which should provide for the best 
possible use of material, workshops and skilled 
labour, and that the interested international 
agencies should continue the valuable work al- — 
ready initiated in this respect; 

(5) That Governments grant full support to 
the international agencies concerned with the 
organization of transport in Europe to ensure 
the maximum co-ordination and the minimum of 
delay; “ar 

(6) That the international agencies charged 
with aiding the rehabilitation of transport in 
the countries which have suffered from the war 
be provided with sufficient financial means and — 
priorities; 

(7) That the procedure of financing the pro- 
curement of material and equipment should ~ 
neither prevent nor delay rehabilitation of — 
transport; 

(8) That in the various phases of interna- 
tional co-operation, Governments should be 
assisted as necessary by the employers’ or work- 
ers’ organizations, or both, in the transport 
industries; 

(9) That in each of the countries represented 
on the Inland Transport Committee there should a 
be consultation between the Government on the — 
one hand and the employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations on the other, particularly in aid of 
making full use of national resources, in the 
distribution of equipment and in assuring better | 
results from measures taken to rehabilitate the 
transport industries. 


Resolution on Industrial Relations 


The Inland Transport Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization expresses its firm 
conviction: 


1. That the economic well-being of every coun-  ~ 
try is dependent upon good relations between ~— 
employers and workers; a 

2. That employers and workers should be free ~~ 
to form, and should be encouraged by their — 
respective Governments to form, their own vol- _— 
untary organizations respresenting their respec- 
tive interests; : % 

3. That such employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations should be recognized by their respective 
Governments; 

4. That employers’ and workers’ organizations 
should join, where appropriate, in the provision — 
of voluntary negotiating machinery for the con- — 
clusion of collective agreements regulating wages 
and all other conditions of service of the general _ 
body of workers; a 

5. That adequate means to ensure observance 
of such agreements should exist; 1 

6. That collective agreements should include _ 
provision for effective conciliation machinery so — 
as to resolve differences or conflicts; ~) Sa 

7. That where the foregoing conditions do not _ 
exist in any country the Government concerned 
should assume the responsibility of assisting in- 
the creation of the conditions above envisaged. © 






Pe. 


Resolution on Manpower ea 


The Inland Transport Committee of the Inter- aa 
national Labour Office recommends that the 





Office should bring to the attention of the Gov- — 
ernments of countries whose transport systems 








have been paralyzed or damaged as a result of 
war, the desirability of now organizing their 
available manpower, so that as equipment for 
the rehabilitation of their transport systems is 
received, sufficient men are available, trained in 
the operation of the particular types of equip- 
ment that may be supplied; also that the skilled 
labour is made ready to take immediate advan- 
‘tage of materials, as and where they are 
received. 


Resolution on Regional Conference Concerning 
Ports in Western Europe 


The Inland Transport Committee of the I.L.O. 
requests the Office to make representations to 


the Governments concerned to give considera~ 
tion to the need for preventing such uneconomic 
competition between the ports on the Atlantic, 
Channel and North Sea coasts of the countries 
concerned and in the Rhine navigation system, 
as affects adversely the social and economic con- 
ditions of the workers. 


The Committee suggests that consideration 
should be given either to the calling of a special 
conference of the countries concerned or to 
referring the question to the appropriate inter- 
national specialized agencies or commissions 
dealing with social, trade and transport matters, 
with a view to their handling these problems 
with the help of the representatives of all 
interests concerned. 


Resolutions on Other Problems 


Resolution on Social Problems 


The Inland Transport Committee, meeting in 
London from 13-20 December, 1945, after having 
discussed a number of the most urgent prob- 
lems of the transport industry, has proceeded 
to an exchange of views regarding many of the 
social problems of the industry, and has reached 
the following general conclusions: 

The Committee considers that the determina- 
tion of national as well as international social 
policies affecting inland transport workers will 
be facilitated by the collection and distribution 
of all available current information concerning 
the social and economic situation.in the indus- 
tries concerned, and hence recommends that 
there be prepared by the International Labour 
Office for submission to future sessions of the 
Committee the following: 


(a) A comparative study of wages of trans- 
port workers in the different countries 
with a view to studying the question of 
a living minimum wage. 

(b) A study of social security measures ap- 
plicable to the different branches of the 
transport industry. 

(c) An enquiry into the law and practice of 
industrial relations, including collective 
bargaining and the machinery for the 
settlement of differences and disputes. 

(d) A study of the prevailing conditions of 
work in the various branches of the in- 
dustry, including hours of work, rest 
periods and holiday provisions. 

(e) An enquiry into the employment in in- 

-" land navigation of women and children 

; and measures for their protection. 

(f) A study of safety precautions. 

(g) The collection and publication, on a prop- 

- erly comparable basis, of such statistical 
data as may be readily secured in respect 
of each form of transport. 


Resolution on Automatic Coupling 


The Committee recommends the Continental 
European authorities competent to deal with 
these matters to take steps to secure agreement 
among the interested parties with a view to. 
providing that in future all new equipment 
should be so constructed as to make possible the 
substitution of automatic coupling for screw 
coupling at any given time. The International 
Labour Office is recommended to resume its 
studies of automatic coupling and to prepare a 
draft international agreement thereon for con- 
sideration by the next session of the Committee. 


Resolution on Decasualization of Dock Labour 


The Committee considers that measures should 
be taken with regard to the casual nature of 


-dock labour, and recommends the employers’ 


and workers’ ofganizations concerned, with par- 
ticipation of public authorities if desired, to 
study the problems of decasualization of labour 
with a view to adopting measures for securing 
continuity of employment to the workers. in- 
creasing their productivity and assuring them 
reasonable remuneration. 


Resolution on Meetings for Branches of the 
Industry 


The Inland Transport Committee, while ap- 
preciating the need of treating the transport 
industry as a whole, considers it desirable that 
the different branches of the industry (railways, 
road transport, inland navigation, civil aviation 
and docks and warehouses) be given every oppor- 
tunity to meet separately for the purpose of 
dealing with their special problems. 

It is pointed out that this would require the 
appointment of delegations conversant with the 
problems of the individual branches of the 
industry. 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION AND 
IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The war period saw the accentuation of some of the dominant trends 
in Canadian population movements, and in the following report these trends _ 
are analysed from the standpoint of general population and of the country’s 
labour force. In addition, the post-war prospects indicated by these trends 
are discussed. 

The main statistics on population changes referred to in the report con- 
cern only the period since 1941-1944. Substantial variations between the 
provinces are brought out by the analysis. 

Since 1941 the rate of natural increase in Canada has been about 
120,000 a year. This has been paralleled by an annual increase of about 
the same amount in the potential working population. During the period 
there has been a shift between the provinces of about 50,000 persons per 
year. Another 150,000 have been absorbed each year by the armed forces. 
In addition, the wage-earning group has been swollen each year by approxi- 
mately 125,000 emergency workers, drawn mainly from homemaking and 
farming. This increase is reflected largely in employment in war manu- 
facturing. 

There is evident, for the first time, an absolute shrinkage in the total 
population of counties which are predominantly agricultural. These counties 
contributed not only their whole natural increase to the urbanized areas, but 
also gave up part of their pre-war population. 

Significant also are the variations between the provinces brought out 
by the report. Ontario, the possessor of one-third of the Dominion’s popula- 
tion, contributed during the period studied only one-fourth of the natural 
increase. Quebec, however, while having only 29 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, contributed 38 per cent of the natural increase. British Columbia, 
which has about 7 per cent of the country’s population, contributed but 5 per 
cent of the natural increase. 

The analysis shows that Ontario and British Columbia, both possessing 
low rates of natural increase, have benefited more than any other provinces 
by migration between the various parts of the country. Quebec, with its high 
rate of natural increase, has contributed slightly to this migration from one 
province to another. However, Saskatchewan, with a moderately low rate 
of natural increase, has been the chief contributor of migrants. Of the drift 
of population groups among the provinces, four-fifths has been from the 
Prairie Provinces, and more than half of the total has been from Saskatchewan. 
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6 CHANGES IN POPULATION AND IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Those provinces receiving migrants have in general been the heaviest 
contributors to the armed forces. If the intake to the armed forces is com- 
puted as a percentage of the male population from 18 to 45 years of age, it 
‘s seen that British Columbia and Ontario each has given more than 40 per 
cent of the persons in that age group. The ratio for Quebec is about half 
that of the rest of Canada. The Maritimes have contributed at the same 
rate as Ontario and British Columbia. : 

The war period has seen an increase of more than 40 per cent in the 
numbers of wage and salary workers in industries other than agriculture, and 
the increase has been relatively uniform among the provinces. The three 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia account for about 80 
per cent of such employment, and together they have 70 per cent of the 
country’s population. The war has tended only very slightly to accentuate 
the concentration of the wage-earning population in these provinces. 

On the other hand, employment in war manufacturing has been notably 
concentrated in the same three provinces—Quebec, Ontario, and British 
Jolumbia. These provinces had, in January, 1944, 89 per cent of the country’s 
war manufacturing. The Prairie Provinces and the Maritimes, with 30 per 
cent of the total population, accounted for only 11 per cent of employment 
in war manufacturing. Of the total employment of this sort, 46 per cent 
was found in Ontario, although the province has only 33 per cent of the 
nation’s population. 

With the exception of Quebec, the expansion of war manufacturing has 
caused a population inflow into the manufacturing areas. In the Maritimes, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick have contributed to the population 
of Nova Scotia. The Prairies have added to the population of British 
Columbia and Ontario. Quebec, however, because of a high rate of natural 
increase, has managed to provide workers for a heavy program of war manu- 
facturing and to export workers to neighbouring provinces. 

_ Probably these population shifts will not be reversed. A greater per- 
centage of the population will, in the post-war period, seek wage-earning 
employment than was the case in 1939. Of those who have migrated across 
provincial boundaries, only a few are likely to return to their former homes. 
Probably their numbers will be swollen by ex-servicemen seeking residence 
in an area other than that in which they enlisted. Such movements are part 
and parcel of a continuous trend toward urbanization. The war has speeded 
a process that has been under way for decades. 

A statistical thumbnail sketch of the major changes during the period 
in the composition of the labour force and population of the provinces is 
shown in Table 1 (page 7). The table shows the increase in the population, 
the migration between provinces, the drain from each province into the armed 
forees, the mobilization of the working population, and its direction into war 
industry. 
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8 CHANGES IN POPULATION AND IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


GEOGRAPHICAL SHIFTS OF POPULATION 


The mobilization of workers for the war effort necessitated substantial 
shifts in the geographical distribution of the whole population. The non- 
industrial regions of the country lost population to the industrialized regions, 
and within regions there has been a drift from rural to urban types of areas. 
These movements of population were not solely the effect of the war. The 
trend toward urbanization, and the drift toward the industrialized sections 
of the country, are found in almost every country which has shared in the 
process of industrialization. In that sense the war has speeded movements 
already in motion and has not innovated new trends. However, in assessing 
the character and intensity of the problems of the past-war period it is neces- 
sary to discover whether such movements will be accelerated or retarded, 
continued or reversed. 

Until recently no machinery has existed to trace such movements. 
Censuses have given static pictures of the population rather than a study of 
movements of population. Westward movement has been taken for granted, 
and the reversal of that trend has taken students of population by surprise. 
The census definitions of “rural” and “urban”, on which one must depend 
when studying the trend to urbanization, are so imprecise that they are not 
very useful for following the course of movement. Moreover, the fact that 
censuses are spaced ten years apart means that for sudden movements the 
important changes may be lost to sight. 

Recently it has been possible to get data on the movement of population 
by comparing the registrations for ration books made on successive dates. 
These data can be compared with those of the 1941 Census. In order to avoid 
one of the difficulties mentioned above the counties of the country have been 
divided into four classes: metropolitan (these are the counties in which 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Windsor, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
Ottawa are located), other urban, rural farm, and rural non-farm counties. 
Classifying the counties in this fashion permits us to use the figures obtained 
from ration card registrations, to make adjustments for the drain of men 
into the armed forces, and to estimate the amount of natural increase to 
be expected in a given areal unit. 

Table 2 shows the total change for the country which has taken place 
between 1941 and 1944 as far as displacement of population between the 
various types of counties is concerned. 

During this three-year period the metropolitan counties gained approxi- 
mately 345,000 population, of which about 70 per cent was by in-migration. 
The same trend is observable for the other urban counties, though much less 
pronounced. In the same period the farm counties lost approximately 286,000 
persons, of whom only 159,000 were replaced by natural increase. The rural 
non-farm counties show a similar but smaller loss for the period. This is the 
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first time that the farm counties have shown an absolute decrease in popula- 

tion. The above table should not be read to mean that 286,000 farm residents 
left the farm counties and took up residence mainly in metropolitan counties. 

It is more than likely that there was a general sorting and sifting of the 

total population, and that farm people moved to rural non-farm and urban 

counties, while residents of these areas were displaced to metropolitan areas. 

The exact pattern of movement cannot be determined from the table, which 

shows only the ‘net’? movement. However, even when we ignore the move- | 
ment of people between similar types of areas, it is apparent that in a period 
of less than three years over 300,000 rural dwellers have been uprooted and. 
funnelled into urban areas. The result has been very rapid growth for 

metropolitan areas. 


Table 2.—Population of Metropolitan, other Urban, Rural Non-farm, and Rural 
Farm Groups as Arrived at by Classification of Whole Counties, and Natural 
Increase, and Net In-migration, 1941-1944 








Metro- Other Rural 
Canada politan Urban Non-farm Harm 
Population 1941... ..«. »-. 11,489,713 3,621,051 3,563 , 923 625 ,837 | 3,678,902 
Population 1944.......... 11,927 ,390 3,965,915 3,785,481 623 ,483 | 3,552,511 
Natural Increase 1941-44.. 444 ,833 108, 106 155,289 22 , 262 159,176 
Estimated Net 
In-migration 1941-44... —7,156 +236 ,758 +66 ,269 | —24,616 | —285,567 





The Movement Toward Cities 


The trend toward urbanization is clearly shown. The chief shift is 
toward the large cities, the metropolitan centres. With the exception of British 
Columbia, in every province the farm counties have lost substantially. The 
rural non-farm counties, excepting those in British Columbia and Alberta, 
show the same trend. The metropolitan counties have gained almost four 
times as much as have the other urban counties in this three-year period. 
Some of this growth is based on war manufacturing, and may terminate 
suddenly; much of it represents a steady trend in the population pattern of 
the country, and will very probably continue. 

Table 2 suggests four other types of questions. The first concerns the 
distribution of this movement. How have the various regions and provinces 
shared in these shifts? The second concerns the drain to the armed services. 
How heavy has it been as far as the various types of counties are concerned, 
and what will be the probable pattern of distribution of the returning men? 
Third, how does this wartime movement of population compare with popula- 
tion shifts of the pre-war decade? Fourth, to what extent has natural increase 
balanced or accentuated population movements? 
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The third question above covers a subsidiary problem; namely, when did 
wartime conditions begin to influence the pattern of population distribution? 
Unfortunately our method of taking censuses does not allow a definitive 
answer to this question. By the time the 1941 Census was undertaken many 
of the changes were well under way, and there were no means available 
for uncovering the changes of the first two years of the war. An attempt 
was made to introduce a question on the 1941 Census to chart such move- 
ments, but serious difficulties arose in tabulating and interpreting the results 
of it. With one exception we are, therefore, limited to tracing movements 
which occurred in the 34-month period from June 2, 1941, the Census date, 
to April 1, 1944, the date of the fourth ration book distribution. While the 
speed of change in this period was probably greater than that for the whole 
war period, the volume of change was correspondingly less. 


The Shift Between Provinces 


Table 3 (page 11) provides the data on which answers to the preceding 
four questions can be based. It is at once apparent that there have been 
substantial geographical movements of population. For the country as a 
whole there was little migration; approximately 7,000 persons emigrated 
during the period 1941-44. Between provinces there were substantial move- 
ments. British Columbia gained heavily, almost 90,000 for the period. The 
Prairie Region lost over 125,000, with Saskatchewan registering by far the 
ereatest part of this. Ontario received more than 58,000. In spite of the 
marked industrialization in Quebec, that province lost over 11,000. In general, 
the Maritimes lost, though this was tempered by an influx into certain cities, 
particularly Halifax. 


The Armed. Services 


In the above discussion it is assumed that those in the armed services 
have not moved their places of residence. If, on demobilization, they return 
to their pre-enlistment homes the assumption is Justified. At present no one 
knows precisely to what extent they will return to their home areas, or to 
what extent their war experiences have uprooted them and steered them 
toward the large cities. The urban areas have contributed the largest part 
of the armed forces. The ratios are approximately five per hundred popu- 
lation for farm areas, and seven and a half per hundred for other types of 
areas. When it is considered that the migration from farm areas is largely 
of younger people, and that farm counties have many more of the very young 
and very old, the difference in ratios is not significant. Whatever part of 
the 182,000 farm county residents who have entered the services chooses non- 
farm post-war residence, it will swell the movement toward cities discussed 
above. From surveys made to date it is quite clear that the post-war move- 
ments of residence for servicemen will be practically identical with the war- 
time shifts of civilian population, as far as direction is concerned. 
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The Perspective of Population Shifts 


Table 3 shows something of the background of the wartime shifts in 
population. During the thirties the Dominion was losing population by 
out-migration—over 86,000 moved out during the decade. The movement 
toward the metropolitan counties was quite marked; they gained approximately 
133,000 during the period. Meanwhile the farm counties had given up a total 
of more than 281,000. Geographically the shifts have been consistent for the 
last 13 years with the exception of Quebec. Quebec had an in-migration 
totalling 6,645 for the decade 1931-1941, in contrast with its loss of over 11,000 
in the 1941-44 period. The Maritimes displayed an out-movement, tempered 
by the same tendency for the Halifax area to expand that it has shown in the 
war period. The Prairie Provinces gave up almost a quarter of a million during 
the decade, with Saskatchewan consistently the main loser. On balance it 
would seem that the wartime shifts of population are part and parcel of 
fundamental shifts in the concentration of the Canadian population. There 
are weighty reasons for believing that they will not be reversed in the post-war 
period. 


Shifts from 1939-1941 


Table 3 indicates which provinces have lost population and which have 
gained. But it does not show which gained from which. There is no method 
open at present for obtaining such information. It should be emphasized that 
the above analysis ignores two other types of movement. The movement 
measured is “net” and does not take into account interchanges between different 
types of areas. Neither does it consider interchanges between similar ‘types 
of areas. 


Table 4.—Population with Less than Two Years of Residence in 1941 in Any Province 
by Type of Former Area of Residence, Urban and Rural, Canada 








Type oF FoRMER AREA OF RESIDENCE 








y- Not. * 








Rural 
Areas Urban Farm Non-Farm| Stated 
(DANA A, ie tn area pene 169,151 115,920 39 , 538 12,096 1,697 
j Cs" ys) seam es ORC ve re CIR Atay” 0 117 ,292 90,818 17,868 7,447 1,159 
Pale .2 ee eee ee eee 51,859 25,670 21,670 4,649 438 








Some measure of these other types of movement can be gathered from 
Table 4. This tabulates the data gathered from a question on the 1941 Census 
which concerned those persons who had changed their province of residence 
between 1939 and 1941. Hence the data refer only to those persons who 
crossed provincial boundary lines in that two-year period. The total is 
impressive; if the same rate of movement continued over a ten-year period 
it would mean a movement of 850,000 persons per decade. The above migrants 
show a consistent tendency to move into areas similar to those they have left. 
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Almost 80 per cent of those moving into urban areas have come from similar 
areas. From this it would seem that the trend to urbanization is a relatively 
local matter. When Canadians move long distances they tend to seek the 
same type of economic area that they left. While it has been long known 
that the city attracts females to a greater extent than it attracts males, it is 
somewhat surprising to find that of those moving between provinces into 
rural areas the males outnumber the females by more than 20 per cent. 
- Thus the movement of females from rural areas is supplemented by a move- 
ment of males in the opposite direction. Unfortunately the census data do 
not indicate the volume of movement within provinces during this two-year 
period. Studies of such movement would fill a large gap in our knowledge of 
the mobility of the Canadian population. In a period when job opportunities 
are very limited in specific areas it is important to know the extent to which 
the local population can be induced to change their places of residence. 


Naturai Increase 


To a large extent the movements of population discussed above have 
been hidden by the high rates of natural increase obtaining in the affected 
areas. The loss (see Table 3) of 281,000 in all farm counties from 1931-41 
was more than offset by a natural increase of over half a million in the same 
counties. During the decade Saskatchewan was the only province where out- 
migration exceeded natural increase in farm counties. For the period 
1941-44 British Columbia is the only province where migration from farm 
counties does not exceed the natural increase. From the data it appears that 
rates of natural increase for farm counties have remained fairly stable during 
the war period. On the other hand the rates for the urban areas have risen 
substantially. The war births seem concentrated in urban areas. 

On balance the highly industrialized regions of the country have low 
rates of natural increase. Similarly urban areas and low rates of natural 
increase are closely related. Much of the migration of the decade 
1931-41 seems due to the pressure of high rates of natural increase. Popula- 
tion has flowed from these areas to those of low rates. In the recent past 
migration seems to have been a result of the higher economic opportunities 
offered in urban areas. It appears due to “pull” factors rather than “push” 
factors. The migration has persisted to the point where it constitutes a real 
drain. If urban areas continue to experience moderate prosperity in the 
post-war period, this shift of population is likely to continue. The indus- 
trialized centres of the country will likely continue to attract and absorb 
population from the distant regions; the total population will shift progres- 
sively toward urban types of areas. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER 


In this section are sketched the outstanding changes in the distribution 
of Canada’s manpower which enabled us to build up armed forces to nearly 
800,000 men and women, transfer over another million workers to war industry, 
substantially increase our agricultural production, while at the same time 
maintaining the production of essential civilian products. If the reader will 
consult Table 5, he will find estimates of manpower distribution in Canada 
from 1939 to 1945. 

In this table Canada’s population 14 years of age and over is divided 
into five main divisions as follows:— 

i. Total in armed forces or gainfully occupied 
ii. Farm women, 14-64 years of. age 

ili. Students 

iv. Unemployed 

v. All others—includes homemakers not on farms 


The gainfully occupied are divided as follows:— 
1. Non-agricultural industry—total 
(a) Wage and salary workers in war industry 
(b) Wage and salary workers in civilian industry 
(c) Employers, own accounts and no pays 


2. Agriculture—males only 


In addition, the table gives information concerning the sex distribution of 
workers in the various categories. 


On April 1, 1939, Canada’s total population, 14 years of age and over, 
was 8,272,000, of whom some 3,585,000 (43-3 per cent) were in the armed 
forces or gainfully occupied. The rest, amounting to 56-7 per cent, were 
composed of farm women, students, unemployed, etc. There were only 
8.000 person in the armed services at that time, all being members of the 
permanent forces. 


By April 1, 1940, almost seven months after Canada’s entry into the 
war, marked changes in the manpower distribution were apparent. The 
number of persons in the armed forces had increased to 93,000, and the 
number of workers in war industry stood at 172,000. This upswing in war 
activity was effected by the transfer of persons from the other categories 
cf the population in Table 1, for all without exception showed a decline 
in numbers. 


Further important changes had developed by the spring of 1941; per- 
sonnel in the armed services rose to 260,000 and workers in war industry 
to 433,000. Civilian industry also showed an increase of 128,000 workers 
over the April, 1940 level. These substantial gains in the above three classes 
were made possible by the transfer of workers from the farm, from the 
self-employed, the homemaker group, etc. Male farm workers alone declined 
by approximately 124,000, students by 36,000, and the homemakers and the 
unemployed by 271,000. 
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By the spring of 1942 almost 4,500,000, or 52-2 per cent of the total 
population 14 years of age and over, were either in the armed forces or 
gainfully occupied. By then the number in the armed forces had risen to 
453,000 or to 5-3 per cent of the population 14 years of age and over, and 
the number of war workers had increased to 847,000 or 9-8 per cent of 
the adult population. The extensive growth of Canada’s war industry as 
well as of her armed forces was accompanied by a reduction of employment 
in civilian industry, where a decrease of almost 130,000 employees was 
recorded for the year 1941-42. Decreases in all the other population classes 
also occurred during the year, the agricultural male workers’ class being one 
of the heaviest losers. 

War activity in Canada was still following an upward trend in the 
early spring of 1943. The armed forces expanded to 687,000 or to 7:9 per 
cent of the population 14 years of age and over; war workers increased 
to 1,117,000 or to 12-8 per cent of the adult population. All of the other 
classes of the population continued to show a decline in number as well as 
in relative importance to the total manpower pool. The number of students 
decreased by some 90,000 during the year, and the number of unemployed 
by almost 100,000. Those listed as unemployed were largely accounted for 
by individuals temporarily out of work while moving from one job to another. 

It is generally considered that Canada reached its peak of war industry 
production in the fall of 1943. It is evident from the table that by Aprile 
1944, the peak of employment in war industry had passed, for by that date 
the number of war workers had decreased since April, 1943, by more than 
70,000, and formed only 11-8 per cent of the population 14 years of age 
and over. By this time, however, the armed forces had reached a strength 
of 785,000 or 8-9 per cent of the population 14 years of age and over. This 
marks the high point in both absolute numbers and in percentage of the 
population reached by the armed forces. The contraction of war industry 
caused for the first time a halt in the downward trend of some of the other 
population classes, for by April 1, 1944, wage and salary workers in civilian 
industry and agricultural male workers, for example, had increased in number 
as compared with 1943. The drain on the students, however, continued. 

By April of 1945 the total in the armed forces or gainfully occupied 
had increased by almost a million and a half compared with April, 1939. In 
this six-year period that part of the population 14 years of age and over 
in the armed forces or gainfully employed had increased from 43:3 per cent 
fo 56-1 per cent. A general shrinkage of war activity which began several 
months earlier was reflected in the manpower distribution as at April, 1945. 
By this time, workers in war industry were reduced to 900,000 or to 10-1 
per cent of the population 14 years of age and over, and the armed forces 
were slightly reduced to 763,000 or to 8-5 per cent of the adult population. 
The upswing of employment in civilian industry and in the number of agri- 
cultural farm workers continued. The number of farm women likewise 
registered an increase. 
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SHIFTS OF MANPOWER BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 


A picture of shifts between industries and between types of occupations 
was obtained from a comparison of the 1940 data on occupation and industry 
as shown by National Registration cards, with similar information for 1944, 
as shown on the employee registration cards of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

The picture is obtained from a survey of 2-5 per cent of the latter cards, 
chosen at random, and is an indication of the changes taking place during 
the four-year period. Lack of certain information reduced this sample to 
approximately 40,000 workers—a working sample of about 2 per cent. 

The sample percentages were then applied to the Manpower Estimates 
of the non-agricultural working population, which were based upon census 
data. These Manpower Estimates were adjusted in order that their coverage 
would correspond with the coverage of the Unemployment Insurance popu- 
lation, from which the sample was obtained. The adjustment was carried 
out by means of deducting from the Manpower figures the groups outside 
Unemployment Insurance coverage. These were domestic service, agriculture, 
government service, fishing, logging, and such professions as nursing and 
teaching. . 

The comparison of information obtained does not indicate all the changes 
that have taken place during the interval between 1941 and 1944. However, 
it does indicate the very substantial net shifts that have occurred. The figures 
provided by the survey can be accepted as reliable in indicating the general 
trend of industrial shifts. In cases where a shift concerns a large group, 
the possible error will be small. In cases where it concerns a small group, 
such chance variation may be high. In no case, however, will such variation 
basically affect that pattern of the industrial shifts as a whole. Hence the 
survey may be regarded as a reliable indication of the general trend during 
the period. 


Industrial Shifts 


The picture gives an idea of the movements that took place among 
Canadian industries, and of the labour force that came in from outside. 
Included in the survey are the changes in labour force of the following: 
agriculture, fishing, mining, manufacturing (predominantly for war purposes; 
i.e., chemicals, iron and steel, machinery, aircraft and parts, ship and boat 
building, automobiles, and non-ferrous metals), manufacturing (predomin- 
antly civilian), construction, public utilities, trade, finance (including insur- 
ance), and service. 

The requirements of war industry developed overnight, and trained 
labour was an immediate need. In response to the urgent need, workers in 
civilian manufacturing flocked to the war plants, in such numbers that their 
ranks became seriously depleted. At the same time, corresponding upward 
movements were taking place in other industries, especially in those having. 
low standards of pay. 
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Three general trends may be determined in the labour shifts during this 
period. They are the general trend to war industry from other industries, 
other movements between the various industries, and the flow into industry 
of emergency labour from outside. 

The movement of workers from non-war industries into war manu- 
facturing was prominent. This varied with the industries, and ranged from 
10 per cent of 1940 finance to 32 per cent of 1940 construction. The greatest 
actual number of workers, though, came from civilian manufacturing, 81,500 
workers making the change, or 17 per cent of those in that classification. 

The survey also showed that of all the movements going on among the 
various industries, the shift to war manufacturing was by far the largest 
of the outgoing groups. In other words, of the workers leaving one industry 
for another, the greatest number went to war manufacturing. 

At the same time, there was a general movement back and forth among 
the non-war industries, and this was featured by a shift to civilian manu- 
facturing, which had lost many of its workers to war manufacturing. 

The need of civilian manufacturing for workers was great. Workers of 
all kinds flocked to war manufacturing, almost 300,000 leaving other indus- 
tries for the war plants. To this total were added many emergency workers, 
including housewives, students, unemployed, retired persons, and those who 
had been working on their own account. In all, about 450,000 workers 
moved into war manufacturing. Some industries found the new workers 
coming in from outside of great importance in keeping up their pre-war 
employment levels, or in enabling them to make the expansion required by 
wartime needs. 

Most of these incoming workers were entering industrial employment 
for the first time. For this reason they predominated in the unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and clerical and sales occupations. Many of them, however, took 
advantage of Industrial Training Centres to learn skills fitting them for 
better positions in industry. 

The largest shift among the male incoming workers was to manufac- 
turing, with war manufacturing taking twice the number of those going to 
civilian manufacturing. Out of each male group, an average of 40 per cent 
entered war industry alone. This is explained not only by the high wages 
paid by war manufacturing, but also by its high labour priority and exemption 
from induction into the armed forces. 

The movement to civilian manufacturing accounted for the greater part 
of those entering non-war industries, taking 90,000 workers. Most of these 
came from the groups of housewives and unemployed, and females outnum- 
bered males two to one. Without these new workers, civilian manufacturing 
would have suffered a net decrease in its employment figures. As it was, it 
benefited by a net increase of 60,500 workers. The next largest shift of 
incoming workers was for service and trade. 

One significant point appears in all non-war industries but construction, 
mining and public utilities. This is that female workers of the substitute 
labour group outnumbered the males. The fact is explained by the heavy 
weight. of housewives and female students who, together with female unem- 
ployed, predominated in the non-war industries. Male members of the incom- 
ing group, though, predominated in the war manufacturing industries. 
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The shifts from agriculture were quite distinct, for there have been 
almost no shifts in the opposite direction. A certain part of this movement 
from agriculture, however, cannot be measured satisfactorily. Farm workers 
who entered manufacturing and subsequently joined the armed forces are 
not revealed in computations of this type. Estimations, however, place the 
persons in this category at 100,000. . 

From the material available it appears that there were 160,000 persons 
employed in industry in 1944 who had been engaged in agriculture in 1940. 
Almost one-third of these were in war manufacturing, and one-quarter were 
in civilian manufacturing. 

In general, it can be seen that skilled workers have been channelled 
into war manufacturing, and that other industries have used workers of 
lesser skills. The increase in civilian manufacturing is accounted for by 
the inflow of 100,000 emergency workers. But of the 400,000 net increase 
in war manufacturing, only one-third was accounted for by such workers. 
The other two-thirds were drawn from the workers of other industries. 


Occupational Shifts 


As soon as the war industries, having absorbed the surplus of unemployed 
labour, began to compete for the labour of other industries by paying higher 
wages, an upgrading trend in wages began. With this upward movement 
of wages came an upward movement of occupations, which was aided by 
the establishment of the War Emergency Training Program. 

For the purpose of the survey, occupations were classified as unskilled, 
semi-skilled, skilled, service, clerical and sales, and professional and mana- 
gerial. There was a tendency of workers to move from one group to a 
higher classification. This upward movement was most noticeable in the 
skilled and semi-skilled groups, but it held true for all of the occupational 
categories. 

The shift of workers to semi-skilled and skilled occupations was the 
most important of the primary movements to occupations essential to war 
industry. Of the semi-skilled workers moving to an upper occupational 
erade, the largest single number went into skilled occupations. One out of 
Sve semi-skilled workers made this upward step. One out of ten went down 
to the unskilled group. This was probably because they were attracted by 
the high wages paid unskilled labour in the war industries, in which their 
own particular semi-skilled qualifications might be of no value. 

Of the unskilled workers, the major change was to the semi-skilled and 
skilled occupations, which took 94 per cent of those in this group changing 
their classifications. 

Coming into the skilled and semi-skilled ranks also were workers from 
service and agriculture. Semi-skilled occupations gained more in this manner 
than did the skilled. This was because of the greater ease in obtaining 
training for the semi-skilled class of occupations. There were accompanying 
savings in time and money spent; an important factor considering that 
service, agriculture, and unskilled workers contributed most heavily to semi- 
skilled occupations. 

Shifts between groups took place among all the industrial occupations. 
This was true even of the war industry group, although on a smaller scale 
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than the others. The net result, however, was an improvement in occupa- 
tional status for most workers. Where a downward shift took place, it 
usually followed disalignments in the wage structure. In such cases, a 
downgrading in occupational status went with an upgrading in wage and 
living standards. In all cases, though, net shifts were upward. 

A trend of this sort left vacancies in the lower occupations, and these 
were filled by labour groups having had no previous industrial occupations. 
These incoming groups were mainly made up of students, unemployed, 
housewives, and those having worked on their own account. The movement 
was almost entirely one-way. 

There were definite differences in all four groups between males and 
females, in the direction of the shifts. Most of the males entered the war 
industries, while the majority of the females went into clerical and sales. 
A breakdown of groups shows that the “own accounts”—being almost entirely 
male—went into the war industries. The housewives mainly went into clerical 
and sales, and semi-skilled classes. The movement of the other two groups— 
students and unemployed—depended greatly upon sex. Male students were 
distributed almost equally among clerical and sales, skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled occupations. The majority of the female students went into 
sales and clerical types of work. Those who were unemployed in 1940 have, 
during the course of the war, been drawn into industry, taken directly into 
the armed forces, or have gone there by way of a temporary wartime job. 
About 160,000 of those employed in 1944 had: been without jobs in 1940. 
Half of these had gone into unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, and about one- 
third had entered clerical or sales occupations, the latter group being almost 
entirely female. Relatively few of the unemployed went into the skilled 
trades. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, there has been a one-way drain from 
the land to industry, amounting to about 160,000 workers, almost all of whom 
were male. About one-third went into unskilled occupations, one-quarter 
into semi-skilled work, and one-fifth into skilled classifications. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN WAR MANUFACTURING | 


War manufacturing throughout this report differs from war industry. 
Employment in war industry is the broader term and includes employment 
on direct and indirect war production and construction, and the war content 
of employment in ancillary industries. 

A survey by the Research and Statistics Branch was made in 1944 to 
determine the number of workers in the various types of war manufacturing 
according to geographical areas. Although the total employment in war 
manufacturing has dropped substantially since July, 1944, the date of the 
estimates, the data which follow are the most up-to-date and complete by 
detailed geographical area. It is estimated that employment in war manu- 
facturing decreased by over 150,000 persons from July 1, 1944, to June 1, 1945. 

Six tables appear at the end of this section of the report. Tables 6-8 
show the distribution of employment in war manufacturing for Canada by 
provinces and by main types of war manufacturing. T ables 9-11 show the’ 
concentration of war manufacturing employment in the 20 cities reporting 
the largest volumes of such employment. 

The classification of war manufacturing in the tables is as follows:— 
. Munitions 
. Aircraft 
. Shipbuilding 
. Mechanical Transport 
. Other Metals 


. Miscellaneous 


Gy Ores We Nr 


The munitions, the aircraft, and the shipbuilding programs have all 
experienced marked wartime expansion and presumably will register heavy 
declines in the change-over to peacetime conditions. On the other hand, it is 
expected that no large contraction in employment will occur in the mechanical 
transport industry in spite of the necessity for reconversion. All war manu- 
facturing employment in the metals industries not included in the above four 
groups is combined under the heading “other metals”. As far as this industry 
eroup is concerned, it is considered that no substantial decrease in employment 
will occur. The “miscellaneous” group comprises such industries as lumber, 
food processing, textiles, etc., being industries which may reasonably anticipate 
an increase in employment. 


Table 6 which follows this section of the report shows for each province 
the total estimated number of employees engaged in war manufacturing on 
July 1, 1944, and also shows the total number of employees in each province 
on January 8, 1944.1 The total number of employees in war manufacturing 
in Canada in July was about 719,000,2 whereas the total number of employees 
_in all industry was approximately 2,431,000. The greatest numbers of 
employees in war manufacturing by provinces were: Ontario, 341,000; Quebec, 
233,000, and British Columbia, 70,000, which in the aggregate comprised almost 
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90 per cent of total war employment. War manufacturing employment com- 
prised 32 per cent in Ontario, 34 per cent in Quebec, and 31 per cent in 
British Columbia, of total employment in those provinces. 

The munitions industry was heavily concentrated in Quebec with 49,000 
employees and in Ontario with 51,000 employees. Similarly the aircraft 
industry was also concentrated in these two provinces, with about 45,000 
employees in each, although British Columbia and Manitoba also showed 
substantial employment in this industry. Shipbuilding was concentrated in 
British Columbia (382,000 employees), Quebee (28,000), and Nova Scotia 
(16,000). The reader is referred to Table 6 for further details. 

In the tables that follow, the munitions, aircraft, and shipbuilding 
industries may be considered as a group to represent the inconvertible seg- 
ment of war manufacturing, whereas the mechanical transport, other metals, 
and miscellaneous industries may be considered as being capable of con- 
version. 

On balance it seems that British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Quebec 
have the heaviest representation in the inconvertible segment of war manu- 
facturing. When the position of Quebec is compared with that of Ontario, 
it appears that while approximately 48 per cent of Quebec’s 233,000 workers 
in war manufacturing are in the convertible type, in Ontario 68 per cent 
of this class of workers are in convertible types of industry. A considerable 
part of this difference in the position of the two provinces is explained by 
the fact that over 97 per cent of all workers in the mechanical transport 
industry are concentrated in Ontario. 

Table 7 gives by provinces the estimated number of male employees 
engaged in war manufacturing as at July 1, 1944, while Table 8 gives similar 
information for females. Of the total engaged in war manufacturing on that 
date, 542,000 (75 per cent) were males and 176,000 (25 per cent) were females. 
In addition both tables give detailed figures by type of war manufacturing. 

Table 9 gives for certain selected cities the estimated number of employees 
engaged in war manufacturing by industrial group and also gives the total 
number of employees in these cities. In the aggregate three-quarters of the 
employees engaged in war manufacturing are located in these cities. The 
five cities showing the largest employment in war manufacturing are:— 
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TOPOTLO. 1 ROR. cee ee a ce soles oss 1d Ta ae i 125,000 
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The reader is referred to Table 9 for further details with respect to the dis- 
tribution of employees by cities in the various branches of war manufacturing. 

Tables 10 and 11 show the sex distribution for the data presented in 
Table 9. | 





1In January, 1944, a survey of employment was conducted by the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. This survey covered employment in all types of 
industries with the exception of farming, domestic service and gqvernment service. Where 
total number of employees as at January, 1944, appear in this report the groups just 
mentioned are excluded. 

2 Figures on employment in war manufacturing were prepared in part by the Labour 
Requirements Division of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
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Table 6.—Total Number of Employees at January 8, 1944, and Estimated Number 
of Employees Engaged in War Manufacturing, by Industrial 
Grouping for Each Province as at July 1, 1944 
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Total Estimated Number of Employees 
Number Engaged in War Manufacturing, July 1, 1944 
of a 
Province Em- Mech- 
ployees Total Muni- Air- Ship- anical Other | Miscel- 
January 8, Oe. tions craft | building| Trans- | Metals | laneous 
1944 port 
Prince Edward Island 5,511 404 — — 289 — 20 95 
Nova Scotia. -- 3... 7... 103,201 | 27,348 1,402 2,002 | 16,067 — 3, 990 3, 887 
New Brunswick...... 68, 998 9, 509 254 514 2,724 — 1,667 4,350 
Que beGa.cak esau eras a2 740,861 | 233,466 | 48,632 | 45,139 | 27,572 874 | 62,118 49,131 
Ontario: . nat eie ees 994,328 | 341,428 | 51,477 | 45,033 | 11,854 | 45,524 | 106,761 80,779 
Manitoba. ve himastidee 122,193 422,702 3, 093 7,195 — 356 6, 584 5,474 
Saskatchewan........ 63, 275 8, 128 as 579 — — 125 Odie 
Abertay. tekaine ait 2: 107,623 | 10,044 15072 1,326 _ 6 2,138 5, 502 
British Columbia.....| 224,626 | 70,060 1,611 8,638 | 32,345 21 9,423 18,022 
CANADA At 2,430,616] 718,689 | 107,852 | 110,426 | 90,851 | 46,781 | 192,826 | 169,953 
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Table 7.—Total Number of Male Employees at January 8, 1944, and Estimated 
Number of Male Employees Engaged in War Manufacturing, by 
Industrial Grouping for Each Province, as at July 1, 1944 
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Total Estimated Number of Male Employees 
Number Engaged in War Manufacturing, July 1, 1944 
of Male |— 
Province Em- Mech- 
ployees Total Muni- Air- Ship- anical Other | Miscel- 
January 8, tions craft | building} Trans- | Metals | laneous 
1944 port 
Prince Edward Island 3,028 359 — —: 287 — 18 54 
NoOvarscotia.csty.cses 79,643 | 23,395 1, 264 1,445 | 13,862 — 3,799 3,025 
New Brunswick...... 52,173 7,903 230 416 2,627 —- t,.511 3,119 
OnouRe. oko re ceases 526,229 | 177,641 | 30,370| 35,166 | 26,662 839-| 50,867 Sa Ler 
Ontarios 222 Peat 660,985 | 246,903 | 27,474] 30,474] 11,309 | 38,820) 83,170 55, 656 
Manitobacas.ti . acces 81,368 | 17,260 2,400 4,852 — 329 6, 250 3,429 
Saskatchewan........ 42,992 2, 830 231 394 — — 122, 2,086 
Albertarit ee. Senco 76,328 8, 154 1,018 959 = 6 1,865 4,306 
British Columbia.....| 163,957 | 57,823 1,195 3,453 | 29,932 19 8,446 14,778 





CANADARL UG nots< yas 1,687,198 | 542,271 | 64,182 | 77,159 | 84,679 | 40,013 | 156,048 | 120,190 
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Table 8.—Total Number of Female Employees at January 8, 1944, and Estimated 
Number of Female Employees Engaged in War Manufacturing, by 
Industrial Grouping for Each Province as at July 1, 1944 


Province 
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1,988 
23, 558 
16,825 

214, 632 
333, 343 
40,825 
20, 283 
31,295 
60, 669 


743,418 








Estimated Number of Female Employees 
Engaged in War Manufacturing, July 1, 1944 
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45 — — 
3,953 138 557 
1,606 24 98 
55, 825 18, 262 9,973 
94,525 24,003 14,559 
5,442 693 2,343 
895 80 185 
1,890 54 367 
2380 416 5, 185 
176,418 43,670 33, 267 
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11,251 
23,591 

334 
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273 

977 


36,778 
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49,763 
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Table 9.—Total Number of Employees at January 8, 1944, and Estimated Number 
of Employees Engaged in War Manufacturing by Industrial 
Grouping, for Selected Cities, as at July 1, 1944 








City 
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Estimated Number of Employees 
Engaged in War Manufacturing, July 1, 1944 











Total 
Number 
of 
We Muni- | Ai 
ployees uni- ir- 
January 8, Total tions crait 
1944 
431,237 | 147,560 | 26,387 | 43,657 
377,223 1/ 125,458 | 27,762} 22,209 
149,300 | 49,781 1,608 8,048 
79,476 | 34,177 4,014 1.302 
52,418 33, 074 2, 40u 76 
71,709 22,992 Fareo —_— 
105, 298 19, 566 3,093 7,195 
20, 245 13, 962 4,331 12379 
33, 902 10,614 — 127 
21,181 10,510 120 102 
29, 309 9,809 _ 7,281 
18, 164 9,648 _ — 
21,541 8,447 850 Ba 
Sait 7,903 2,530 — 
16,974 7,758 310 3,229 
23,098 7,567 —- 300 
Sicolo 7,391 1,322 1,382 
10,605 6,433 50 150 
15,012 6,313 1,520 _ 
38, 478 6,019 52 2,301 
1,554,856 | 544,977 | 85,722 | 99,113 
2,430,616 | 718,689 | 107,852 | 110,426 
64-0 75:8 79-5 89-8 
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Mech- 

anical 

Trans- 
port 


46,781 





Other 
Metals 


43, 687 
39,411 
4,183 
20,197 
5, 142 
1, 643 
3,979 
881 
144 
2107 
67 
9,529 
1, 264 


2,060 
229 
2,713 
3,400 
2,963 
762 


144,361 


192,826 


Miscel- 
laneous 


169, 953 


59-4 


Pe ee ee ee eae 
2 Includes Port Arthur. 


1 Comprises the greater urban area. 
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Table 10.—Total Number of Male Employees at January 8, 1944, and Estimated 


Number of Male Employees Engaged in War Manufacturing, by 


Industrial Grouping for Selected Cities, as at July 1, 1944 








Estimated Number of Male Employees 
Engaged in War Manufacturing, July 1, 1944 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Mech- 
Muni- Air- Ship- anical Other 
tions craft | building} Trans- | Metals 
port 
17,841 | 34,066 | 10,670 688 | 33,885 
11,262) 15,815 3,769 3,244) 129,625 
1,195 3,188 | 21,814 19 3,695 
3,053 784 876 1.0652)" 41556272 
1,298 67 165 | 20,985 4, 230 
2,125 —| 10,044 62 1,577 
2,400 4,852 —- 329 3, 850 
2,667 780 — 4,775 763 
— 110 6,75 — 130 
986 7 147 4,192 1,701 
~- 4,246 1,741 = 62 
— — — —- 9, 074 
567 239 — 119 1,050 
2,348 — 5,100 50 — 
300 2,236 — 807 1 BvAl 
— 00 5, 267 a 204 
924 1,009 — 262 1,976 
48 5 102 — 2,903 
1,136 — _ 550 £735 
1,779 _ 3 628 


| | | | | | | 


ee | | | | 


Total 
Number 
of Male 
City sian 
ployees 
January 8, Total 
1944 
Montreal 22 einh ca 287,097 | 110,859 
FLOFONLOL Rene ee a ete 2 81,40 
Vancouvertig nw. os 105,104 | 39,993 
Hamilton Ati a8 52,614 | 25,237 
Windsors i. (Pee 40,356 |. 28,398 
Onevech bree uals 51,996 | 15,869 
Winnipeg sagas yes: 69, 409 14,397 
SWAWAMER tetera es a ae 13,992 10, 269 
Haas Cas 23, 687 8,096 
St..Catharines.:..<.4. 14, 923 7,970 
Fort William?........ 22,824 6, 660 
Chicoutimige eee 16, 478 9,185 
WKWitehener 2... ea ees pw pay Oats 
Borel ays vacwils ao sehen 7,076 7,587 
BLantiord piss ui sane eats 10,882 5,581 
Victoria. Vite tee 16,173 6, 292 
London’? vee pa 19,781 D530 
Welland. (cece 7,997 5H) 980 
Peterborough......... 10, 381 4,353 
Ota ware aati 2225 4,253 
Total for selected 
Cities... ee ew aoe 1,032,019 | 402,848 
GRAND TOTAL FOR 
CANADA TE RES «hoc 1,687,198 | 542,271 
Total for selected 
cities as a percentage 
of grand total for 
Canadas items 3.4 61-2 74-3 


75-1 90-1 78:5 92-8 73°2 





1 Comprises the greater urban area. 


2 Includes Port Arthur. 
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Table 11.—Total Number of Female Employees at January 8, 1944, and Estimated 
Number of Female Employees Engaged in War Manufacturing, by Industrial 
Grouping, for Selected Cities, as at July 1, 1944 








Estimated Number of Female Employees 
Engaged in War Manufacturing, July 1, 1944 


Mech- 
Muni- Air- Ship- anical Other | Miscel- 
tions craft | building| Trans- | Metals | laneous 
port 
8,546 9,591 564 6 9,802 8,172 
16, 501 6,444 161 1,489 9,786 9, 667 
4,860 1,424 488 2,601 
961 518 24 139 4,570 2,128 
1,133 9 7 1,788 912 827 
5,610 os 186 1 66 1,260 
693 2,343 — 27 129 1,977 
1,664 599 — 830 118 482 
— We 2,038 — 14 449 
741 25 2s 1,149 406 217 
~ 3,035 5 — 5 54 
— — — — 455 

283 136 — 25 214 2,016 
182 oo 118 6 — 10 
10 993 — 27 539 608 
— 200 853 — 25 197 
398 323 — 34 737 563 
2 — iis — 497 588 
384 _ — 175 1, 228 %3 
1 o22 — — 134 1,109 


Total 
Number 
lof Female 
City a 
ployees 
January 8, Total 
1944 

WOR ICSE a circ ulaie tess 144,140 | 36,701 
PNGEOUCOL ea ener. ot 152,429 44,048 
Vancouver!........... 44,196 9,788 
PATEL GOM e isccs Bo mig cdacals 26, 862 8,940 
WVINGSOP AA: cl Me es 12,062 4,676 
uebeGhe ig dite eds) + es 19,713 ty ke5 
VAI DOW rah toto csys, uses 35, 889 5,169 
Oshawa LL sere 6, 253 3,693 
1m IGUBRICS Canary an ieee Rae 10,215 2,518 
St. Catharines.......- 6, 258 2,540 
Fort William?.:...... 6,482 3,149 
CUICOULLINA sss os sc ees 1, 686 463 
Mteheners oe ee 7,814 2,674 
OECD. hu citiieta sch: aaph ces 1,095 316 
MSTAITOOLC | oan Sae cies: 6,092 25177 
RCUONIA ey Kel. dos 6,925 275 
HAOU ONG. 25 Per sresns onc 11,734 2,055 
NV eUONC. ss ok. octee ss 2,608 1,098 
Peterborough......... 4,631 1,960 
SE ee eee 1d; 263 1,766 

Total for selected 

CIOS nee kere 522,837 | 142,129 
GRAND TOTAL FOR 
SRNAD RO 2h. ieee 743,418 | 176,418 

Total for selected 

cities as a percentage 

of grand total for 

Canada. tii. es 70°3 80-6 


1 Comprises the greater urban area. 


2 Includes Port Arthur. 
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POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


Some of the trends investigated in this report are so distinct that post- 
war forecasts can be made with assurance. The proportion of the popula- 
tion seeking employment will be greater than in the pre-war period. As this 
is a greater proportion of a larger population the absolute increase in the 
population seeking employment will be substantial. Most of the increase will 
be due to a higher proportion of female workers than existed in 1939. The 
evidence points to a continued concentration of population in metropolitan 
areas. The farm counties will utilize a progressively smaller fraction of 
the total population. However, these farm counties will probably maintain 
their high rates of natural increase. The chief contributors to the natural 
increase of population are likely to be the farm areas of the Prairie Provinces 
and Quebec. The trend toward mechanization in farm areas, the lack of 
urban opportunities in certain provinces, and the attraction of job oppor- 
tunities in the industrialized areas will continue to draw migrants from the 
Prairies and Quebec toward Ontario and British Columbia. The current pat- 
terns of population movement may be modified but are hardly likely to be 
reversed. One outstanding feature of such movements is that a given province 
bears the cost of raising and educating its children, but a different province © 
utilizes the labour of those children. 

Information on post-war population movements has been drawn from 
two sources. The Research and Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour has surveyed the plans of civilians regarding post-war residence and 
occupation, and the Army has carried out a similar study of the intentions 
of men in that branch of the armed forces. 

There is a marked similarity between the results of these two surveys. 
li is estimated that almost 90 per cent of returning ex-servicemen will estab- 
lish residence in the province from which they enlisted. There is a recognizable 
tendency for these ex-servicemen to move toward the larger urban areas in 
selecting their places of post-war residence. Of those ‘who expect to move 
to a different province the greatest fraction anticipate going to British 
Columbia. Ontario comes next in importance as a receiving area. Saskatche- 
wan is the chief loser in this exchange of population, with Quebec likewise 
showing substantial losses. The cities likely to receive more men than they 
contributed to the Army are Vancouver, Toronto, Calgary, and Edmonton. 
The two likely to lose population are Montreal and Halifax. 

For the civilian workers surveyed the trends are markedly similar. 
Analysis of the post-war expectations regarding residence shows that Ontario 
and British Columbia will receive an influx of population while the other 
seven provinces will lose. On balance Quebec will be the heaviest loser, 
both absolutely and relatively. 

The volume of post-war shift of population between provinces will be 
substantially less than that of the war period. The important feature is 
the fact that the wartime trend will continue. There seems no likelihood 
of any reversal of the changes which have taken place to date. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS ol 


Coming to the question of post-war employment plans, however, there 
are substantial changes in store, particularly for the civilian population. 
For the armed services there will be a return to agriculture of approximately 
the same numbers as enlisted from this field. Some who were farmers will 
seek other industries, and vice versa, but on balance there will be little change. 
In the case of those wishing to run a business of their own there will prob- 
ably be an increase over pre-war levels. There is a marked tendency for 
returning ex-servicemen to aim for white collar jobs and to desert the semi- 
skilled and unskilled types of occupations. 


Among civilian workers there is a clear reversal of many wartime trends. 
Of the emergency workers (women, older workers, students), a large pro- 
portion of the women who have entered wage-earning employment intend 
to return to, or take up, housekeeping in the post-war period. They plan to 
withdraw from the labour force, in large part only if their husbands secure 
relatively high incomes. Less than half of the workers over 65 intend to 
retire; a very small number will withdraw from the labour force on this 
account. Only a small number will withdraw from the current labour force 
to take up their education afresh. This contrasts sharply with the large 
number of ex-servicemen expecting to continue their schooling. On the other 
hand, in the years immediately following the war, a larger number of young 
people will remain in school longer than has been the case during the war. 
This will tend to reduce the size of the labour force in the immediate post- 
war years. | 

Approximately 70,000 civilian workers anticipate returning to farms, or 
starting farming. This represents less than half those who left agriculture 
during the war to work in industry. With allowances for ex-servicemen 
taking up agriculture, it appears that there will be considerably fewer persons 
employed in farming during the post-war period than before the war. The 
expected post-war shift between provinces mentioned above is largely a 
shift brought about by the differences in job opportunities as between the 
highly industrialized regions versus the agricultural regions of Canada. 
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